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Society   of  College   Gymnasium   Directors 

Holds    Its    Annual    Meeting 


'T^HE  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors 
^  held  its  annual  meeting  for  1905  at  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  New  York  city,  December  27 
and  28,  with  two  sessions  each  day.  The  meeting 
was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  its  series.  The 
attendance  equaled  the  record,  seventeen  heads  of 
college  gymnasiums  being  present,  as  follows: 

President,  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  city;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College,  Pa.;  Dr.  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent, Harvard  University,  Mass. ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  George  Goldie, 
Princeton  University,  N.  J.;  F.  Homer  Curtiss, 
University  of  Texas;  Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips,  Amherst 
College,  Mass.;  C.  V.  P.  Young,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  G.  A.  May,  University  of  Michigan;  C.  E. 
Suiter,  Lehigh  University,  Pa.;  Prof.  C.  W.  Hether- 
ington.  University  of  Missouri;  F.  W.  Marvel, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Dr.  W.  S. 
Cummings,  Swarthmore  College;  Dr.  W.  A.  Lam- 
beth, University  of  Virginia;  Dr.  C.  C.  Stroud,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  F.  H.  Cann,  New  York 
University. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society,  it 
was  placed  on  record  as  taking  a  stand  in  favor  of 
clean  athletics,  by  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions along  that  line.  Ihe  resolutions  adopted  were 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  athletics  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  college  man. 

And  whereas,  Ihe  condition  of  athletics  and  in- 
tercollegiate contests  as  at  present  carried  on,  is 
antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  student  body, 
the  university  and  college  and  to  the  principles  for 
which  sound  physical  education  stands; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Society  of  College  Gym- 
nasium Directors,  in  session  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, deplore  the  present  conditions  and  believe  that 
improvement  can  be  brought  about,  not  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  athletics,  but  rather  by  their  modification 
along  the  following  lines: 

1st.  By  insistance  on  a  higher  ethical  standard  in 
competitive  athletics. 

2nd.  By  more  direct  supervision  of  the  teaching 
and  management  of  athletics  by  the  institution  it- 
self. 

3rd.  By  the  extension  of  facilities  for  the  general 
practice  of  athletics  by  the  entire  student  body. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  officers  named  above 
were  re-elected.  Two  new  members  were  admitted, 
namely,   Dr.   G.   A.   May,   University  of  Michigan; 


and  H.  H.  Wikel,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

The  sessions  of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Foot- 
ball Conference,  held  in  New  York  on  the  same 
days  as  the  directors*  meeting,  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  program,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
directors  were  delegates  to  the  football '  meeting, 
which  took  precedence  because  of  its  timely  impor- 
tance. Nevertheless,  the  entire  program  prepared 
for  the  society's  meeting  was  carried  out. 

It  began  with  an  address  by  President  Meylan,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  place  of  physical  training  in 
college  work,  with  a  view  to  existing  conditions.  He 
emphasized  the  need  of  the  physical  standard  for 
college  students  to  fit  them  for  life's  work. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale  University, 
Was  read,  he  being  absent.  The  subject  was  "Mor- 
tality Among  Yale  Athletes."  By  means  of  statis- 
tics covering  a  number  of  years,  he  proved  that  ath- 
letics were  not  injurious  to  students,  but  that  pro- 
perly supervised  were  beneficial;  that  the  heart  is 
not  injured  by  such  exedcise;  and  that  no  more 
athletes  than  men  leading  more  sedentary  lives  die 
from  pulmonary  troubles. 

PROF.  HETHERINGTON'S  METHODS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of  a  distinct- 
ly practical  nature  was  that  presented  by  Prof. 
Hetherington,  in  which  he  outlined  his  method  for 
the  "Grading  and  Classification  of  Men,"  and  pre- 
sented a  "New  System  of  Floor  Gymnasium 
Charts." 

He  has  his  men  so  divided  into  squads  under 
selected  leaders  that  all  who  desire  may  participate 
in  every  form  of  physical  exercise.  This  includes 
class  drills,  apparatus  work,  athletics,  football,  base- 
ball, wrestling  and  other  elements.  As  the  entire 
work  of  the  physical  department  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  is  organized  under  the  immediate  and 
entire  control  of  the  physical  director,  he  is  able  to 
arrange  the  work  for  his  men  systematically  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  include  all  features.  Football, 
baseball  and  track  athletics,  for  example,  are  quite 
as  much  parts  of  the  regular  work  as  gymnasium 
apparatus  exercise, -and  all  are  managed  in  the  same 
manner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  men  are  ex- 
amined as  to  their  proficiency  physically  and  as- 
signed to  squads  for  suitable  work.  The  assign- 
ment is  governed  partly  by  the  special  requirements 
of  the  individual  and  partly  by  the  likings  of  the 
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i:.\n.  Whatever  squad  or  form  of  work  he  enters, 
m  that  he  is  required  to  stay,  unless  excused  in  the 
rt^ular  way.  As  careful  record  is  kept  of  attend- 
ance and  faithful  work  at  baseball  practice  as  at 
-  iuad  work  in  the  gymnasium. 

Such  a  thing  as  student  or  alumni  control  of  ath- 
It  tics  or  football  has  not  been  known  at  University 

•  t  Missouri  for  six  years.  All  the  control— and  all 
the  trouble — is  vested  in  the  physical  director,  the 
Nad  of  the  physical  training  department.  Out  of 
qno  students,  900  take  physical  training.  The  work 
:^  (»ptional,  not  compulsory.  A  similar  plan  for 
Women  students  is  carried  out. 

Prof.  Hctherington's  work  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  college  circles,  antt  his  successful  working 
cut  of  the  problems  that  confront  most  similar  in- 
stitutions, where  there  are  physical  training  depart- 
mtnts,  is  being  carefully  watched.     His  presentation 

•  »t  ideas  at  this  meeting  was  productive  of  many 
other  good  ideas. 

^  "Gymnastic  Grading  by  Examination,"  .  by  Mr. 
Suiter,  was  a  paper  of  information  of  his  method 
of  handling  g>'mnasium  classes  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
^ity.  He  also  outlined  his  method  of  engaging  the 
miss  of  students  in  physical  work,  outdoor  and  m- 
(l-ior.  athletic  and  gymnastic,  with  good  results. 

The  Relation  of  Various  Conditions  of  the 
Heart  to  Muscular  Exercise/*  by  Dr.  Meylan,  was  a 
paper  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  too  much 
speed  work  was  being  done  and  not  enough  of 
forms  of  exercise  requiring  mainly  strength  or  en- 
ilnmnce.  There  is  a  decidedly  higher  rate  of  car- 
'i  .ic  pulsations  in  speed  tests  and  this  is  one  fact  that 
-hows  the  need  for  careful  supervision,  to  avoid  in- 
juriiius  effects.  Dr.  Meylan  emphasized  the  opinion 
tl.at  as  a  rule  too  much  attention  is  given  to  a  few 
licked  men,  in  colleges,  to  the  neglect  of  the  mass 

•  •f  <;tudents  who  really  need  attention. 

ATHLETICS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

"Competitive  Athletics  and  Scholarship,"  by  Dr. 
Phillips,  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  charts 
showing  the  effects  of  athletics  on  Amherst  College 
students,  and  the  relative  condition  of  non-athletic 
students.  He  showed  that  the  pursuit  of  systema- 
tic, properly  regulated  exercise  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  studies;  that  athletes  could  be  as 
f  <^d  students  as  non-athletes.  But  he  also  pointed 
t«ut  that  mouch  attention  is  given  to  the  athlete  who 
n^^y  show  sign  of  falling  below  the  scholarship 
standard,  while  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  pull- 
iie  up  still  higher  the  honor  man. 

•"Physical  Training  for  the  Student  Body,"  by  Dr. 
Young,  brought  out  some  methods  being  used  at 
Cornell  University,  by  which  the  students  are  being 
^Tought  into  line  for  general  participation  in  ath- 
'tics  or  sport  of  some  form.  Of  2500  students, 
1503  now  take  part  in  some  form  of  active  athletics, 
rind  that  as  students  the  latter  class  easily  ranked 
•.uth  their  fellows.  Of  those  in  training  Dr.  Young 
■irefully  diagnosed  their  physical  condition  before 
.I'wl  after  exercise  and  found  no  ill  effects  generally 
*n»m  athletics. 

Dr.  McKenzie  presented  the  system  of  "Eye 
Eximination  Among  College  Students"  at  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  paper  principally  dealt 
Aith  the  different  defects  of  the  eyes  of  college  men, 


but  particularly  those  engaged  in  physical  training, 
and  for  the  various  defects  practical  remedies  were 
suggested.  The  different  types  of  eyes,  their-  color, 
textures,  as  well  as  the  numerous  qualities  of  the 
prevailing  shades  of  the  visionary  organs,  were  men- 
tioned. The  effects  of  athletic  work  on  the  types, 
the  amount  to  be  indulged  in  and  to  be  avoided, 
were  carefully  tabulated. 

"Vaso-Motor  Effects  of  Muscular  Exercise,"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Babbitt,  it  being  of  a 
specially  technical  and  scientific  nature. 

"The  Essentials  and  Technique  of  the  Physical 
Examination  for  Competitive  Athletics"  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Raycroft.  He  demonstrated  that  the 
proper  examination  of  a  young  man  about  to  take 
part  in  college  sports  was  one  of  vital  importance. 
.\  majority  of  the  directors,  he  contended,  at  the 
smaller  colleges  paid  all  their  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  heart,  while  it  was  just  as  important 
that  they  should  likewise  attend  to  the  condition  of 
the  kidneys.  As  a  rule,  physical  exercise  taxes  the 
kidneys  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  are  called  on  to 
throw  off  an  amount  of  waste  for  which  they  are 
entirely  incapable,  and  this  functional  overexertion 
frequently  culminates  in  the  collapse  of  the  youth- 
ful athlete. 

From  a  careful  analysis  several  instances  were 
quoted  by  Dr.  Raycroft.  One  was  of  a  freshman 
who  entered  college,  and  from  a  previous  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  his  kidneys  were  in  a  weakened  con- 
dition. After  a  superficial  examination  he  was  an- 
nexed to  the  football  team,  and  with  only  a  few 
scrub  practices  was  put  on  the  regular  team  for  an 
important  match.  He  pulled  through  the  ordeal,  but 
was  taken  sick  immediately,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
died  of  uraemic  poisoning.  Had  a  proper  examina- 
tion been  made  of  his  kidneys,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  he  was  totally  imfit  for  any  violent  ex- 
ercise. 

A  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Physical  Training 
on  Character,"  sent  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Elsom,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was 
read  to  the  meeting. 

The  committee  on  anthropometry  made  its  report 
through  IDr.  Sargent,  its  chairman. 

As  a  social  feature  of  the  occasion,  the  members 
of  the  society  were  invited  to  a  "smoker"  at  the 
home  of  President  Meylan,  the  evening  of  the  27th. 


A   Qirls'   Athletic    League 

At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  city  Dec.  i  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  girls'  branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  Miss  Grace  Dodge 
said  that  women  might  be  taught  the  value  of 
co-operation  by  team  work  in  athletics  among 
girls  in  the  schools.  Miss  Dodge  said  the  system 
of  physical  training  for  girls  as  conducted  in  the 
public  schools  was  radically  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  ilcvised  by  men.  and  the  majority  of  ex- 
ercises were  altr)gcther  unfitted  to  girls  from  a  phy- 
siological viewpoint. 

A  pri.-^e  of  $50  for  the  best  suggestion  for  new 
games  for  girls  was  offered  bv  Mrs.  Henry  Siegel. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  of  the  Boys'  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  denounced  public  athletic  con- 
tests for  girls  and  decried  the  practise  of  permitting 
boys  to  charge  admission  to  their  games. 
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Classification   of  Football   Teams 

A.ccordin^    to    Wei^Ht 

By  HENRY  F.  KALLENBERG,  M.  D.,  Institute  and  Training  School,  Chicago. 


"VT  O  season  has  witnessed  greater  dissatisfaction 
with  the  game  of  Rugbj'  footl>all,  as  now 
played,  or  invited  more  suggestions  looking  toward 
its  improvement  than  the  season  just  closed. 

The  feature^  of  the  game  most  criticised  arc, 
first,  the  mass  plays  by  which  a  team  endeavors  to 
overwhelm  its  opponent  by  sheer  weight  and  brute 
force;  and  second,  the  present  physical  rc»quirements 
which  places  a  premium  on  weight.  i\s  few  men 
can  meet  these  requirements  the  number  of  men 
physically  fit  to  play  is  reduced  to  a  mere  handful 
in  any  one  college. 

The  criticism  against  mass  plays  can  be  met  to 
some  extent  by  wise  rules,  but  no  set  of  rules,  how- 
ever wise,  can  without  considering  the  weight  of 
teams  make  ti  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  men 
to  participate  than  do  at  present  under  existing  con- 
ditions. The  coach  is  after  big  men  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  college  student  is  considerably  less 
than  200  pounds. 

In  all  athletic  contests  in  which  the  contestants 
come  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  such  as  in 
boxini?  and  wrestling,  the  contestants  are  grouped 
according  to  weight  so  as  to  place  every  man  on  an 
equal  footing  so  far  as  his  anatomy  is  concerned, 
thus  m-'Wing  the  outcome  of  the  contest  depend 
upon  skill  and  knowledsre  rather  than  upon  weisfht 
and  brute  force.  Football  is  essentially  an  athletic 
contest  in  which  the  players  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  each  other  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  just  as  logical  to  classify  football  players 
according  to  weight  as  it  is  to  classify  wrestlers  and 
boxers  according  to  weight. 

I  would  sugijest  a  classification  of  teams  accord- 
ine  to  weight  based  upon  the  following  conditions : 

First,  that  the  maximum  total  weight  of  the  team 
be   fixed. 

Second,  that  the  maximuni  weight  of  any  individ- 
ual be  fixed. 

Third,  that  the  minimum  weight  of  any  individual 
be  fixed. 

Fourth,  that  the  average  weifjht  of  the  eleven  men 
be   fixed. 

For  example,  suppose  we  fix  the  maximum  weight 
of  a  team  at  li^oo  pounds,  require  that  onlv  one  m^n 
may  weigh  140  (the  maxinnnn  weight  of  any  indi- 
vidual), that  no  man  shall  weigh  less  than  170 
nounds  (the  minimum  weight  of  any  player),  and 
\\x  the  average  weii?ht  of  the  eleven  men  at  '135 
nounds.  This  would  give  us  a  well  balanced  team, 
so  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  of  lij?ht  men.  The 
same  method  could  be  em])laycd  in  determining  the 
Ta5,  the  155.  the  165,  the  175,  the  185  pound  class, 
etc.. 


Some '  advantages  of  such  a  classification  would 
l)j  as  follows :  First,  the  outcome  of  a  contest  would 
depend  upon  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  game  rather 
than  upon  weight  and  brute  force.  Second,  there 
would  be  not  only  one  representative  team,  but  half 
a  dozen  or  more  equally  representative  in  their  re- 
spective divisions.  This  classification  would  in- 
crease the  munber  of  participants  because  it  would 
be  possible  according  to  this  scheme  to  have  forty 
or  fifty  men  try  for  positions  on  any  one  of  the 
teams,  as  each  division  could  have  its  first,  second, 
third  teams,  etc. 

If  the  game  is  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its 
retention,  the  men  in  the  l)leachers  and  on  the  side 
lines  should  be  given  an  incentive  to  don  the  mole- 
skin suit.  To  require  that  ten  yards  should  be  made 
in  three  or  four  downs  cuts  very  little  figure  with 
a  man  of  140  to  150  pounds  in  a  large  university  so 
far  as  his  playing  the  game  is  concerned.  In  the 
average  college  there  are  more  men  weighing  be- 
tween 135  and  175  pounds  than  between  175  and  215 
pounds,  and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  teams 
whose  seven  linemen  average  from  190  to  200  pounds. 
lM:)otball  will  never  ninke  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  physical  life  of  a  student  body  until  a  classifi- 
cation of  some  sort  according  to  weight  is  intro- 
duced. 


College    Championships 

The  New  York  Sun  has  tabulated  the  following 
summary  of  American  college  championship  holders 
for  the  vear  1905 : 

EAST. 

Football  Yale,  Pennsvlvania 

Baseball '.    Yale 

Track    athletics    Cornell 

Rowing   Cornell,  Yale 

Basketball    Columbia 

Gymnastics Columbia 

Swimming   Pennsylvania 

Water  polo    Columbia 

Cross-country    Cornell 

Cricket    Haverford 

l^Vncing    Annapolis 

Hockey   Harvard 

Lacrosse    Swarthmorc 

Tennis    Pennsylvani.'i 

Wrestling  Yale 

WEST. 

b'ootball    Chicago 

Track  athletics    Chicago 

Cross-country    Chicago  , 

Baseball    Michigan 

l^asketball     Wisconsin 

Swimming    Chicago 

Tennis    Chicago 

(A'mnastics    Wisconsin 
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National    Intercollegiate    Football 


Conferen 


ce 


''pHE  reform  of  the  game  of  football  in  a  way 
saiisfactorj'  to  virtually  all  of  the  institutions 
«.f  learning  in  the  United  States  has  been  brought 
much  nearer,  and  perhaps  determined,  by  two  re- 
v-rnt  proceedings.  On  Dec.  28  representatives  of  68 
universities  and  colleges,  not  including  many  of  the 
l.irsre^t  institutions,  who  are  represented  on  the  old 
•nicial  rules  committee,  held  a  National  IntercoN 
Icsriate  Football  Conference  in  New  York  city,  by 
•:uitation  of  Chancellor  H.  M.  MacCracken  of  New 
Vt>rk  University,  adopted  resolutions  looking  to  the 
reform  and  control  of  football,  and  appointed  a 
TilcN  committee  of  seven;  and  on  the  following  day 
•:ii>  new  rules  committee,  having  voted  to  request 
.iTii:i!;^amation  with  the  old  football  committee,  was 
invited  by  the  latter  to  a  conference  in  Philadelphia, 
then  in  session,  and  there  held  a  long  discussion 
tii.ti  apparently  has  much  cleared  the  air  and  for- 
warded the  possibility  of  harmony  in  national  foot- 
!»::!!  legislation.  The  old  football  rules  committee 
'lexrlared  its-elf  without  power  to  effect  amalgamation 
it  that  time,  but  its  members  promised  to  refer  the 
matter  to  their  respective  institutions  and  later  com- 
rr.unicate  with  the  new  rules  committee. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  writing  to  report  a  result. 
S»nic  of  the  universities  may  require  several  weeks' 
t'liH*  to  consider  the  situation. 

The  National  Intercollegiate  Conference  effected 
>,  pt-rmanent  organization  as   follows: 

President,  Capt.  Palmer  B^  Pierce,  West  Point ; 
Mcc-president,  Dean  VV.  D.  Wild  of  Williams  Col- 
\'-it:  secretary,  Louis  Bcvier,  Jr.,  Rutgers  College. 

This  committee  on  rules  was  appointed  by  the 
C'-nterence: 

New  England — Delegate,  E.  K.  Hall,  Dartmouth; 
ilternate,  P.  C.  Phillips,  Amherst. 

New  York  State— Delegate,  C.  D.  Daly,  West 
P'vint;  alternate.  R.  C.  Huntington,  Colgate. 

<:>ther  Middle  States— Delegate,  J.  A.  Babbitt, 
Haverford:  alternate,  F.  H.  Dodge,  Rutgers. 

( >hio  State — Delegate,  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin ; 
..  *i  mate.  Fred  Stone,  Miami. 

Middle  West— Delegate,  H.  L.  Williams.  Minne- 
sota; alternate,  H.  W.  Donovan,  New  York  City. 

Far  West — Delegate,  J.  T.  Lees,  Nebraska;  altcr- 
•■''*v,  J.  B.  Ehely.  Colorado  College. 

Southwest — Delegate,  F.  H.  Curtiss,  Texas ;  al- 
-rriate,  W.  B.  Biirtt,  Kansas. 

The    discussion,    which    was    long   and   not   de- 

■  \*\  of  agitation,  eventuated  in  a  series  of  definite 

"t  "-olutions   or  instructions   to   the   new    rules   com- 

I'lce,    which    resolutions    were   those   proposed   by 


West  Point.  The  points  covered  were  these:  Amal- 
gamation if  possible  with  the  old  rules  committee, 
representing  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell,  Annapolis  and  Chicago  universities; 
second,  independent  formulation  of  "rules  under 
which  football  shall  be  played  by  the  institutions 
ratifying  the  actions  of  the  conference" ;  third,  that 
the  new  rules  committee  "shall  be  guided  in  their 
action  so  as  to  secure  the  following: 

A — an  open  game;  B — elimination  of  rough  and 
brutal  playing;  C — enforcement  of  rules, — making 
the  rules  definite  and  precise  in  all  respects,  such  as 
the  definition  of  brutal  playing,  holding,  tripping 
and  in  general  all  infringement  of  the  rules  for 
which  penalties  are  given." 

After  the  conference,  the  new  rules  committee 
drew  up  these  propositions  and  on  the  following 
day  at  the  conference  in  Philadelphia  sivbmitted  them 
to  the  old  intercollegiate  committee: 

"i — That  the  two  committees  be  amalgamated  into 
a  national   rules  committee,  to  meet  annually. 

"2 — That  the  individual  members  of.  the  national 
committee  present  and  discuss  charges  and  modifi- 
cations of  existing  rules  at  each  annual  meeting. 

"3 — That  an  executive  committee  of  five  be  cho- 
sen from  the  national  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  definite  rules,  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations of  the   national   committee. 

"4 — That  the  executive  committee  be  made  up  of 
three  from  the  present  rules  committee  and  two 
from  the  New  York  conference  committee. 

"5 — That  the  rules  determined  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  be  submitted  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  general  committee  for  ratificatioii. 

% — Upon  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  these  rules  shall  become  the  official 
rules  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Among  the  physical  directors  who  took  part  in 
the  conference  were  the  following:  Dr.  P.  C.  Phil- 
lips, Amherst;  Dr.  C.  C.  Stroud,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Dr.  W.  S.  Cummings,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Babbitt,  Haverford,  Pa. ;  C.  W.  Hetherington,  Mis- 
souri; F.  H.  Curtiss,  Texas;  C.  E.  Suiter,  Lehigh, 
Pa. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  International 
Training  School. 


The  rules  committee  held  several  sessions  after 
the  conference  and  sent  out  a  circular  letter  mak- 
ing report  of  progress,  and  asking  for  practical  sug- 
gestions, previous  to  an  arranged  meeting  of  the 
old  and  new  committees,  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
I2th,  at  which  amalgamation  was  effected. 


Turnerbund    Membership 

The  last  published  reports  state  that  Jan.  i,  1905, 
there  were  244  societies  in  the  North  American  Tur- 
nerbund. The  total  membership  was  37,000,  of 
which  5843  were  active  gymnasts.  There  were  648 
in  fencing  sections.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
professional  teacliers  of  gymnastics  were  employed. 
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Ladder   CalistKenics   in   Gymnasiums 


By  ALBERT  B.  WEGENER. 


r^  YMNASTICS  without  apparatus  is  good;  with 
^^  apparatus  it  is  better.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
psychological  fact  that  tliere  is  greater  interest  in 
manipulating  a  machine,  or  in  performing  evolu- 
tions with  the  aid  of  one,  than  in  doing  movements 
with  the  body  only.  This  can  be  put  to  a  practical 
test  and  proven  in  two  minutes'  time  if  the  reader 
will  go  into  a  gymnasium  and  execute  a  higfi.  jump; 
then  remove  the  jumping  apparatus  and  go  through 
the  same  maneuver  as  he  would  in  the  high  jump. 
Or  let  him  go  to  the  striking  bag  and  perform  any 
kind  of  a  blow  he  chooses,  then  face  away  from  the 
bag  and  perform  the  same  movement  into  space. 

Pity  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  to  take  a  series 
of  movements  for  five  minutes  before  retiring  or  on 
arising,  as  he  would  a  dose  of  medicine  to  keep  his 
stomach  in  working  condition.  The  same  move- 
ments done  with  the  dumb  bells  in  the  hands  or  with 
some  other  kind  of  apparatus  would  add  the  inter- 
est that  is  needed  to  keep  the  patient  at  work  on 
what  would  without  it  seem  like  a  "fool  set  of  move- 
ments." 

Another  important  factor  involved  is  the  greater 
confidence  that  a  person  has  that  he  is  being  bene- 
fitted more  when  he  uses  apparatus.  Certain  diseas- 
es would  be  cured  as  easily  by  faith  as  by  medi- 
cine if  the  patient  had  the  faith.  It  requires  a  mate^ 
rial  substance  such  as  a  drug  to  overcome  the  inhibi- 
tive  processes.  Likewise,  in  gymnastics,  simple  move- 
ments without  apparatus  are  a  severe  trial  of  faith 
as  compared  with  movements  with  apparatus. 

There  is  no  wish  to  disparage  any  exercise,  but  if 
calisthenics  are  to  have  their  best  effects,  and  be 
persistently  applied,  they  must  be  done  in  connection 
with  a  class,  where  the  elements  of  social  inter- 
course  and  community  of  interest,  and  enthusiasm 
of  numbers  are  vital  factors.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  all  kinds  of  exercises  whether  they  are 
performed  on  the  horizontal  bar  or  the  "bom,"  with 
the  Indian  clubs  or  with  the  apparatus  herein  de- 
scribed; but  for  either  class  or  individual  work  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  get  the  benefit  from  exer- 
cises is  by  the  means  of  apparatus. 

THE    NAME    OF    THE    APPARATUS. 

The  name  chosen  for  the  following  exercises  is,  as 
the  title  indicates,  "Ladder  Calisthenics." 

The  Swedish  gymnast  will  look  at  the  photographs 
reproduced  hereafter  and  will  exclaim,  "Why,  that 
is   nothing  but   stall  bar   work!"     And   the   writer 


would  reply  to  the  Swede,  "You  are  right,  but  with 
a  more  rational  label.  This  apparatus  is  neither  a. 
stall  nor  does  it  consist  of  bars.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  a  ladder  and  if  several  are  placed  side  by 
side  they  form  a  series  of  ladders."  They  may  then 
most  appropriately  be  called  "short  vertical  ladders." 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  mucli  nonsense  is  used  in 
naming  gymnastic  movements  and  apparatus!  For 
instance,  the  term  "medicine  ball"  was  given  to 
that  popular  ball  of  leather  filled  with  waste,  be- 
cause in  throwing  it  the  person  obtained  vigorous 
exercise  that  induced  perspiration,  increased  circula- 
tion, gave  a  general  tonic  effect  to  the  tired  brain 
worker,  and  therefore  did  what  a  medicine  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

But  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  other  exer- 
cises. Why  not  call  the  dumb  bells  "medicine  bells" 
or  the  Indian  clubs,  "medicine  clubs?"  Indeed,  why 
call  dumb  bells  "bells"  at  all,  for  they  are  furthest 
from  resembling  bells,  or  why  call  Indian  clubs  "In- 
dian?" No  Indian  ever  handicapped  himself  with 
such  a  club. 

So  much  then  for  a  name.  The  subject  matter 
itself  is  of  greater  consequence.  The  Swedes  are 
to  be  congratulated  in  having  invented  as  many 
pieces  of  apparatus  as  the  Germans  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  encourage  apparatus  work. 
Many  of  the  German  inventions  have  been  trans- 
planted to  America  and  have  found  fertile  soil  in 
athletic  clubs  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  The  American 
wishes  to  do  "stunts"  on  anything  from  a  hitching 
post  to  a  trapeze,  and  he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  ob- 
tains physical  health  and  physical  education  by  these 
means  when  he  should  have  obtained  the  same  by 
doing  a  "high-stride-arch-stand-leg-flexion"  with  a 
face  as  long  as  the  moral  law. 

This  is  the  one  piece  of  Swedish  apparatus  that 
has  become  Americanized  to  any  extent,  out  of  all 
the  paraphernalia  that  has  been  tried.  The  "bom'* 
has  been  pronounced  "bum"  by  the  American  youth, 
but  many  American  business  men  have  pronounced 
the  so-called  "stall  bars"  excellent  because  of  their 
adaptation  and  application  to  their  needs. 

The  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  one  of  the  first 
clubs  outside  the  distinctly  Swedish  gymnasiums,  to 
adopt  several  pieces  of  their  apparatus.  After  a 
fair  trial  in  connection  with  the  largest  membership 
of  nay  athletic  organization  in  America,  the  so- 
called  "stall  bars"  are  the  only  surviving  Swedish 
apparatus.     From  the  example  of  Chicago,  several 
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«.th<fr  Y.  M,  C  A/s  have  adopted  the  piece  with 
marked   success. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  their  adoption  more 
ecncrally  and  to  supply  the  accompanying  demand 
for  movements  that  have  proven  useful,  this  article 
i>  pradnced. 

The  admirable  photographs  hereafter  given  were 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Walden,'to  whom  the  writer 
15  much  indebted.  The  poseurs  are  Mr.  E.  Barton 
HaH  H.  E.  Levis  and  the  author. 

THE    APPARATUS. 

The  ladder  used  in  these  movements  is  made  like 
an  ordinary  ladder  with  the  exception  that  the  rungs 
.ire  six  inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  a  better  support 
for  the  back  during  the  hanging  exercises,  and  for 
the  feet  in  the  side  standing  movements. 

These  ladders  may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in 
fOronastic  supplies,  or  a  local  ladder  maker  may 
?>e  employed  to  make  them.  This  applies  to  both 
private  as  well  as  those  used  in  gymnasiums. 

For  private  use  a  single  ladder  may  be  placed 
?iriinst  the  wall  in  a  sleeping  room,  thus  occupying 
liitle  space  and  b?ing  always  ready  for  use. 

FOR    GYMNASIUM    USE. 

In  getting  a  series  of  ladders  made  for  use  in  the 
rvmnasium  the  following  points  are  to  be  observed: 
Uprights  of  2  by  4  maple,  made  long  enough  to 
reach  from  floor  to  running  track,  where  they  may 
V  securely  braced.  If  there  is  no  running  track, 
the  uprights  should  be  made  81-2  feet  long,  placed 
3  ffet  apart 

The  rungs  are  made  round  with  square  ends 
mortised  into  uprights  so  as  to  prevent  rolling.    The 


best  size  for  the  rungs  are  i  3-8  inches  or  i  1-2 
inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to 
make  the  bottom  rung  rather  large,  for  in  the  squat- 
ting exercises  there  is  considerable  strain  on  this 
one. 

Dumb  bells,  clubs  and  pulley  weights'  may  be 
placed  on  the  wall  back  of  the  bars  to  good  advant- 
age. This  protects  them  nicely.  The  bars  in  this 
case  should  be  placed  one  foot  from  the  wall.  In 
case  pulley  weights  are  placed  back  of  the  ladders, 
the  rung  that  is  opposite  the  top  pulley  should  be 
omitted  so  as  to  allow  free  play  for  the  ropes. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  case  dumb  bells  and 
clubs  are  kept  back  of  ladders. 

The  top  rung  is  made  to  project  forward,  more 
than  the  others,  by  being  inserted  in  a'  bracket 
screwed  to  the  front  surface  of  the  uprights.  This 
prevents  the  painful  attitude  of  the  wrists  in  the 
hanging  exercises. 

In  exercises  requiring  a  reclining  position  on  the 
floor,  some  soft  article  like  a  blanket  for  home  use 
or  a  gymnasium  mat  for  gymnasium  use,  should  be 
used. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  number  of  move- 
ments that  may  be  performed  with  a  large  class,  in 
which  the  members  stand  rather  close  together,  are 
necessarily  much  more  limited  than  those  per- 
formed at  wide  intervals  or  individually;  conse- 
quently the  range  of  movements  may  be  selected  by 
the  director  in  accordance  with  the  space.  As  a. 
rule  two  persons  may  use  the  space  between  two  up- 
rights. Obviously,  there  is  no  limitation  or  spacing 
in  using  a  private  ladder,  or  in  performing  the  ex- 
ercises individually  in  the  gymnasium. 

(To  be  continued  in  February.) 


Intercollegiate   Gymnastic   Contests 


A  MEETIXG  of  college  gymnasium  instructors 
^  was  held  in  New  York  city  Dec.  28  on  the 
initiative  of  J.  Leonard  Mason,  University  of 
Penn5>lvania,  and  placed  itself  on  record  regarding 
rnles  to  cover  future  intercollegiate  gymnastic  com- 
petitions. At  the  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel,  Mr.  Mason  was  elected  chair- 
n^an.  and  F.  C.  Butler,  Yale,  secretary.  The  others 
present  were  H.  H.  Correll  and  G.  S.  Taylor,  Har- 
vard; E.  Krauss  and  G.  A.  Dieterlc,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  E.  C.  Butler,  Yale;  Hugo  Seikel, 
Princeton;  F.  H.  Dodge  and  H.  E.  Greene,  Rut- 
k-er>;  C.  Von  E.  Mitchell,  C.  A.  Stewart,  and  R. 
C.  .Mastcrson,  Columbia;  C.  B.  Lewis,  Tufts. 

After  much  discussion  these  motions  were  voted: 

That  there  be  three  exercises  on  every  piece  of 
iipparatus,  one  set  and  two  arbitrary,  except  in  tumb- 
ling on  the  horse,  and  rings. 

That  the  set  exercise  be  part  swing  and  part 
strength. 

That  coaches  of  gymnastic  teams  send  names  of 
r«i  tbe>*  consider  to  be  good  judges  of  gymnastics 


to  the  secretary,  of  the  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic 
Association  with  a  history  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  the  ability  to  judge  on  certain  pieces  of 
apparatus.  The  secretary  is  then  to  make  one  list 
of  all  such  names  sent  in  and  send  a  copy  to  every 
coach  of  captain  of  teams  and  they  will  choose 
from  this  list  the  men  that  they  prefer  and  send 
their  choice  to  the  secretary.  He  will  notify  the 
coaches  who  the  men  are  that  have  been  elected  to 
act  as  judges. 

That  a  club  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half,  with 
certain  diameter  and  length  to  be  decided  on  in  the 
future,  be  adopted. 

That  the  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Association 
amend  their  rule  "that  the  floor  may  not  be 
touched  during  the  exercise"  to  read  "that  the  floor 
may  not  be  touched  except  to  finish  an  exercise." 
Legitimate  touching,  however,  to  be  permitted  in 
parallel   bar   work. 

That  there  be  two  heights  of  horses,  rings  and 
bars. 

The  ballots  were  not  all  unanimous.  For  instance, 
the  first  motion  was  carried  over  a  tie  vote  of  six  to 
six  by  the  chairman's  vote.  The  suggested  rules 
are  to  be  offered  to  the  executive  board  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate  Gymnastics  Association   for  action. 


TECHNICAL   INFORMATION 

TN  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be 
found  tangible  evidence  that  a  recent  promise  to 
publish  more  articles  of  practical  interest  and  value 
has  been  kept.  Some  time  ago  requests  were  made 
of  readers  for  suggestions  as  to  improving  the 
magazine.  A  larger  proportion  of  technical  mat- 
ter, with  special  application  to  the  everyday  needs 
of  instructors,  was  one  suggestion  that  came  in  vari- 
ous forms.  The  physical  training  news  features  of 
this  publication,  which  make  it  unique  among  all 
publications,  have  me^  with  general  approval  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  feature.  But  the 
technical  side  also  has  been  strengthened. 

The  article  in  this  issue,  the  first  of  a  series  on  the 
timely  subject  of  gymnasium  dancing,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  practical  dances  and  much  information 
that  will  be  of  real  value  to  gymnasium  instruc- 
tors. Samples  of  the  work  and  outlines  of  the 
methods  of  several  instructors  who  can  contribute 
from  their  experiences  will  be  published  from  time 
to  time,  properly  illustrated. 

The  article  on  "Ladder  Calisthenics"  begins  the 
presentation  of  Mr.  Wegener's  ideas  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  gymnasium  work,  and  one 
that  contains  possibilities  of  visible  value.  The 
second  instalment,  to  be  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue,  will  present  sample  exercises,  illustrated 
from  poses  by  Mr.  Wegener. 

We  have  in  preparation  some  valuable  and  in- 
teresting work  on  swimming,  which  will  appear  in 
an  early  number,  setting  forth  a  method  for  pro- 
moting that  excellent  form  of  exercise  which  ought 
to  prove  suggestively  valuable. 

Whatever  description  of  practical  work  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia"  publishes,  we  shall  expect  to  keep  it 
on  a  scientific  basis  without  making  it  ponderous  in 
languatre  or  visionary  as  to  utility.  That  there  is 
need  of  more  of  the  right  sort  of  professional  litera- 
ture and  that  the  need  is  felt  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  are  facts  that  have  been 
brought  plainly  to  notice  from  time  to  time  since 
"American  Gymnasia"  began  publication. 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS   HEARD  FROM 

'T^HE  intimation  in  the  last  issue  of  this  journal 
that  physical  directors  might  well  be  more  often 
heard  from  with  advice  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  the  football  and  athletic 
field  was  either  slightly  premature  or  else  it  re- 
ceived very  prompt  attention.  The  editorial  inten- 
tion was  not  to  give  the  impression  that  directors 


of  physical  training  were  not  alive  to  the  situation, 
but  that  being  professionally  familiar  with  condi- 
tions, their  advice  ought  to  be  more  valuable  in 
correcting  abuses  than  that  of  the  men  whose  opin- 
ions were  most  often  seen  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

During  the  past  month  several  members  of  the 
physical  directors'  profession  have  been  heard 
from,  and  their  efforts  have  been  felt  in  practical 
ways,  in  the  football  situation.  The  National  Inter- 
collegiate Football  Conference  that  met  in  New 
York  City,  December  28,  included  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  college  gymnasium  directors — ^perhaps 
a  larger  representation  of  the  profession  than  ever 
served  in  a  like  position  in  connection  with  college 
athletics  or  sports.  Their  influence  in  that  con- 
ference was  much  greater  than  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face and  although  the  outcome  of  the  effort  to  free 
football  of  its  incumbrances  cannot  be  forecasted 
at  this  writing,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  more  sane  and 
lasting  for  the  work  done  by  them. 

In  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  another 
physical  director.  Dr.  Kallenberg,  presents  inter- 
estine  views  of  the  game  of  football  which  open  up 
possibilities  of  interest.  If  a  recent  statement  by  a 
western  football  man  is  true — ^that  western  football 
teams  average  much  lighter  in  weight  than  eastern 
college  teams  and  for  that  reason  could  never  be 
fairly  matched  for  supremacy — then  Dr.  Kallen- 
berg's  plan  has  added  importance,  in  view  of  pos- 
sible eastern  and  western  athletic  competition  in  the 
days  to  come. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  "American  Review 
of  Reviews"  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Gu- 
lick  give  their  views  of  the  situation.  Dr.  Sargent 
would  combine  the  good  points  of  football  and 
basketball  into  a  new  game,  making  rules  that  would 
permit  of  20  to  30  men  on  a  side.  Dr.  Gulick  sees 
that  what  we  are  striving  for  is  not  so  much  the 
creation  of  new  rules  for  football  as  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  standard — new  principles.  He  would 
have  football  and  athletics  generally  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  faculty  member  with  proper  training  for 
that  position.  "We  need  continuous  trained  con- 
trol of  the  situation  by  high  grade  men  whose  posi- 
tions are  not  dependent  upon  victory." 


"Exhibition    Wand    DriH" 

The  "Exhibition  Wand  Drill  for  Classes,"  pub- 
lislied  in  "American  Gymnasia"  for  December  as  by 
Mr.  O.  L.  TTcbbert  of  the  Providence.  R.  I..  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  George  Seikel,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  use  in  one  of  Mr.  Hebbert*s  competitions. 
The  proper  credit  was  unintentionally  omitted. 
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TKe    Spirit    of    a    Profession 

By  CLARENCE   J.    BLAKE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology,  Harvard  University. 


'"pHE  increased  physical  and  mental  activity  of 
women  in  this  country  during  the  past  thirty 
Ntirs  is,  when  compared  with  the  progress  and  the 
improvements  in  these  respects  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tur>-.  something  astounding  and  furnishing  food  for 
serious  as  well  as  graiulatory  thought;  for,  aside 
from  the  purely  wage-earning  occupations,  the  larger 
I^inicipation  of  women  in  occupations  which  may.-be 
tcrmc<l  professional,  because  they  deal  with  ethical 
as  well  as  material  responsibilities,  and  tend  toward 
the  individual  and  civic  uplift,  is  along  the  lines  of 
I^>sioiogic  determination  in  which  inherent  femi- 
nine qualities  form  the  basis  of  procedure. 

One  of  the  basal  distinctions  between  the  trade 
and  the  profession  lies  in  this:  that  an  occupation 
•  n  the  ethical  level  of  a  trade  seeks  to  attain,  the 
profession  to  achieve;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form, 
the  former  professes  nothing,  the  latter  professes 
a  pur]K>se ;  the  one  seeks  an  answer  to  the  question 
What  can  I  get?  the  other  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  can  I  give? 

Viewed  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  then,  the  oc- 
cupation of  teacher  of  physical  training  which  you 
have  chosen  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  as  a  profession, 
U-causc  it  has  to  do  with  the  conservation,  the  re- 
rrur,  the  upbuilding,  of  a  beautiful  mechanism  ani- 
mated by  a  mysterious  vital  force,  powerful  for  both 
rf.  tkI  and  evil ;  because  through  the  medium  of  that 
mechanism  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  spirit  within, 
to  gtiide  and  uplift,  and  because  in  that  possibility 
tl'.crc  lies  a  responsibility  to  meet  which  the  posses- 
fh»n  of  the  professional  spirit  in  its  fullest  capacity 
1^  an  absolute  necessity. 

For  the  professional  spirit  is,  in  this  or  any  other 
:»rofession,  what  life  is  to  the  body:  it  animates  it, 
•iirects  it,  and  carries  it  forward  in  the  direction  in 
^hich  it  should  properly  go.  Without  it  the  profes- 
^H»n,  or  the  body,  becomes  inert  and  feeds  only  on 
ii^elf.  The  profession  ceases  to  profess  or  to  ad- 
\:ince.  Like  the  body,  it  loses  fprm  because  it  has 
1  '-t  vital  use,  and  its  purpose  crumbles  into  dust. 

( >ne  of  the  processes  by  which  this  disintegration 
c  .mes  about— a  process  to  which  all  that  is  of  human 
treation  is  liable,  because  it  is  necessary  to  will  to 
".i\e.  and  not  merely  to  exist — is,  as  evidenced  by 
the  profession  of  physical  training,  the  tendency  to 
'••arard  the  physical  training  alone  as  the  end  and 
.jject  of  the  profession, — a  tendency,  which,  carried 
tM  its  extreme,  is  the  fatal  adoption  of  the  minor  in 
place  of  the  major  purpose, — ^a  choice  which  was  the 
n- eagre  ultimatum  of  the  ancient  Greeks.    To  cor- 

Xote. — Extract  from  an  address  read  before  mem- 
Vrs  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  at  their  Stmimer  Ses- 
yxftu  1905. 


rect  bodily  defects  for  their  correction  alonp,  to 
conserve  bodily  perfections,  without  seeking  to  in- 
stil the  lessons  of  perfections  of  character,  to  upbuild 
bodily  strength  with  no  hint  of  the  uses  to  which 
health  and  strength  should  be  applied,  is  to  construct 
only  upon  a  perishable  foundation,  and  to  ignore  the 
lesson  of  the  great  Teacher,  the  spirit  of  whose 
teaching  must  be  the  spirit  of  any  profession  that  is 
to  profess  anything  for  human  advancement 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  life  is  to  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  a  human  need  imder  con- 
ditions which  make  it  possible  to  meet  that  need 
in  the  most  serviceable  way.  To  no  two  walks  in 
life  is  this  privilege  more  broadly  granted  than  to 
the  physician  and  to  the  teacher,  and  to  none  of 
them  could  there  be  given  a  better  admonitory  motto 
than  "Cognosce  Occasioiiem," — "That  they  should 
know  their  opportunities." 


To   Make  '"All-Round"  Youth 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Academy  dedicated,  on  Dec. 
2,  a  building,  unique  in  the  East,  at  least,  which 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  gymnasium 
and  physical  training.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
building  is  the  large  room  with  a  great  ingle-nook 
and  fireplace.  In  the  basement  is  a  large  swimming 
pool.  Both  these  rooms  connect  with  the  gym- 
nasium. From  a  platform  in  the  big  room,  speak- 
ers and  cheer  leaders  may  evoke  enthusiasm  after 
athletic  victories  and  singers  be  heard.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  trophy  case.  On  heavy  oak 
panels  will  be  carved  the  names  of  boys  who  have 
won  honors  for  the  school  in  scholarships,  athletics 
or  in  other  worthy  rivalries.  The  building  is  called 
the  "Megaron,"  the  ancient  Greek  word  for  the 
"big  room"  of  the  palace,  where  the  men  daily 
gathered.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  the  principal,  made 
this  explanation  at  the  dedication. 

"Our  Megaron  is  really  in  part  a  development  of 
the  ideals  that  should  be  found  in  the  symmetrical 
training  of  youth.  Not  only  rhythm,  symmetry 
and  dancing  were  included  in  the  content  of  music 
in  the  education  of  the  Athenian  boy,  but  athletics 
and  normal  physical  training  as  well.  The  fine  re- 
sponse of  body  to  mind  and  of  physical  expression 
to  soul  was  not  only  expected,  it  was  also  sought. 
This  was  the  elementary  philosophy  of  the  educa- 
tion taught  by  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the  groves  of 
the  olive  shaded  academy. 

"Games  and  sports,  a  chat  between  friends,  the 
softening  influence  of  music,  a  moment  of  undis- 
turbed reflection  under  the  tranquillizing  power  of 
noble,  refined  environment,  will  rest  a  boy's  mind, 
touch  his  true  emotion,  stir  his  fancy  and  throw  the 
magic  charm  of  imagination  about  his  life  at 
school.  Ari«itotle's  great  maxim  will  be  made  pos- 
sible, that  physical  training  should  be  sought  not 
for  brute  force  but  for  good  health,  good  health  of 
mind  and  soul  as  well  as  of  body." 
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Dancing  for   Men*s   Gymnasium   Classes 


By  E.  B.  MERO. 


A  S  rhythmical  gymnastics  or  dancing  comes  to  re- 
ceive general  recognition  as  a  valuable  factor 
in  legitimate  physical  training,  the  need  for  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  its  use  in  and  application  to  class 
requirements  becomes  more  acute.  This  fact  is  es- 
l)ecially  true  of  such  gymnasium  work  for  men.  Con- 
siderable effort  has  been  expended  to  introduce  and 
perfect  classic  dancing,  and  it  is  in  successful  gen- 
eral use  in  women's  gymnasiums  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Here  and  there  individuals  have  devised  simi- 
lar rhymical  movements  which  more  or  less  clearly 
reflect  the  inspiration  of  the  reviver  of  that  type  of 
physical  exercise.  Folk  dances  have  been  imported 
and  have  found  favor.  But  all  this  use  of  dancing 
has  been  confined  mainly  to  women  and  girls'  classes, 
for  reasons  so   far  unsurmountable. 

As  a  rule,  men  and  boys  do  not  fall  in  line  readily 
with  the  type  of  dancing  usually  taught.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  in  tune  with  masculine  ideals  to  be  pop* 
ular.  Another  reason  for  this  comparatively  little 
use  of  dancing  in  men's  gymnasiums  is  the  fact  that 
few  men  instructors  are  able  to  teach  it,  even  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  If  more  of  them  were  com- 
petent to  teach  the  art,  even  the  type  of  dancing 
used  by  women  could  be  adapted  to  their  needs — 
masculinized,  so  to  speak. 

Dancing  is  taught  in  New  York,  and  perhaps 
other  city  public  school  gymnasiums,  to  boys  as  well 
as  girls,  but  so  far  as  the  writer's  observation  and 
information  goes,  the  type  is  essentially  feminine. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  physical  de- 
partments are  taking  up  dancing  now,  and  by  next 
season  it  will  probably  be  taught  in  their  training 
;?chools  as  a  recognized  feature  of  the  physical 
courses.  It  is  already  being  introduced  as  fancy 
steps  or  rhythmical  movements,  forerunners  of  un- 
adulterated, undiluted  dancing.  A  few  local  asso- 
ciations teach  dancing  or  fancy  steps.  Aside  from 
these  instances,  practically  nothing  is  done  with  this 
desirable  adjunct  to  physical  training  in  men's  gym- 
nasiums, except  by  two  or  three  conspicuous  pioneer 
directors  to  be  mentioned.  More  should  be  able  to 
utilize  the  beneficial  features  of  gymnasium  dancing 
and  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  and  following 
articles  in  "American  Gymnasia"  to  give  information 
which  will  supply  inspiration  that  will  lead  to  such 
results. 

One  reason  for  not  teaching  dancing,  in  the  case 
of  more  than  one  physical  director,  is  that  he  does 


not  know  how  to  begin.  He  can't  dance  himself  (or 
doesn't  know  he  can),  and  therefore  hesitates  to  at- 
tempt to  learn.  Much  more  does  he  hesitate  to 
teach  his  classes  to  dance.  While  in  some  cases 
such  reasons  may  be  valid  ones,  more  often  such  ob- 
jections are  purely  fanciful.  They  came  partly  from 
a  wrong  conception  of  dancing  as  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  physical  training. 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of  popular  knowl- 
edge about  dancing.  One  is  the  social  dance  or 
ball;  the  other  is  the  theatrical  or  vaudeville  stage. 
Both  are  misleading  to  laymen,  and  most  physical 
directors  are  laymen  on  dancing  subjects.  An  ob- 
server is  misled  if  he  supposes  he  is  asked  to  repro- 
duce a  "song  and  dance"  from  a  vaudeville  sketch 
on  the  floor  of  his  gymnasium.  Equally  wrong  is 
any  idea  that  the  fanciful  and  grotesque  steps  that 
win  applause  at  a  comic  opera  performance  on  a 
theatre  stage  are  to  be  imitated  in  the  gymnasium. 
It  is  the  generations  of  misuse  of  dancing  that  has 
given  the  name  such  a  disagreeable  odor  that  its 
reintroduction  into  physical  training  is  made  over 
hurdles  of  misconception.  A  progressive  teacher  of 
physical  training  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  handi- 
capped by  such  outgrown  notions. 

Dancing  has  a  place  in  every  gymnasium  and 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  it. 

An  instructor  who  cannot  teach  rhymical  move- 
ments to  classes  is  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  hold 
a  position. 

Any  teacher  who  can  learn  a  dumb  bell  drill  and 
teach  it  to  a  class  of  men,  can  do  the  same  with  a 
dance. 

If  any  scoffer  at  these  statements  will  faithfully 
follow  the  directions  and  suggestions  to  be  given  in 
these  pages,  he  may  know  that  what  is  printed  here 
is  not  mere  theory,  but  practical,  truthful  facts  based 
on  actual  experience. 

Once  the  fundamental  principles  to  be  outlined 
are  thoroughly  grasped,  teaching  a  class  to  dance 
will  have  no  worse  aspects  than  instructing  a  class 
in  marching,  which  is  not  saying  that  either  is  de- 
void of  effort,  nor  but  that  some  instructors  will 
possess  more  ability  than  others  to  produce  good 
results. 

The  writer  recalls  m  experience  in  trying  to  in- 
troduce a  few  simple  dancing  steps  to  a  class  of  boys 
unused  to  such  innovations.  The  first  attempt,  an- 
( Continued  on  page  115.) 
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Entire   School   Plays   Football 

P-y  W.  Layton  Stanton,  Morristown  School,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

C>nc  of  the  objections  to  Rugby  football  in  school 
and  colle^  is  that  it  is  a  game  for  only  the  few, 
and  these  few  men  already  robust — more  or  less  de- 
veloped and  heavy.  And  yet  if  physical  training  de- 
\c-lopments  would  aim  at  physical  vigor,  not  glory  of 
winning,  this  objection  would  have  less  force  and 
the  game  of  football,  from  becoming  the  monopoly 
of  the  tew.  would  become  what  it  should  be,  the  . 
tK»ne(it  of  the  many.  Outdoor  exercise,  weather  per- 
mitting, is  conceded  to  be  preferable  to  indoor. 
When  an  institution  has  ample  room,  football  fur- 
nishes the  opportunity  for  outdoor  work.  The  num- 
ber of  individuals  physically  unfit  for  the  game  is 
cx>mparatively  few  when  the  teams  are  properly 
classified  as  to  weight. 

.At  the  opening  of  our  school  year,  there  was 
^>me  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  entering  into 
oimpetition  with  other  schools,  because  of  lack  of 
t<M)tba]i  material,  prejudice  against  the  game,  etc. 
Football,  however,  was  to  be  played  between  teams 
within  the  school,  such  exercise  being  counted  as 
regular  work  in  the  physical  training  department. 
After  a  medical  examination  of  the  student  body  of 
Si  boys,  only  four  were  found  unfitted  for  vigorous 
exercise.  The  student  body  was  then  divided  into 
two  clubs,  each  one  of  these  clubs  to  have  a  first 
and  a  second  team.  The  first  teams,  being  the  larger 
h^\s,  were  pitted  against  each  other,  as  were  also 
the  second  teams,  composed  of  small  boys,  making 
in  all  44  boys  out  of  53  playing  football.  From  the 
tirst  teams  a  team  to  represent  the  school  was  chosen 
and  also  a  "scrub  team."  With  the  small  boys  the 
inter-club  contests  never  lacked  in  spirit. 

There  were  no  serious  injuries  during  the  season, 
n-*r  was  it  ever  necessary  to  withdraw  a  player  be- 
cause of  injury  from  any  game  played  with  an  out- 
side school. 

Out  of  seven  such  games  four  were  won  and  three 
M»st.  In  each  case  the  opponents  were  heavier  on  an 
average  of  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  a  man. 

The  inter-club  policy  may  not  be  as  practicable, 
applied  to  institutions  of  large  attendance,  but  to  the 
preparatory  school  and  small  college  it  is  well  worthy 
of  trial. 


College   Notes 


The  University  of  Michigan  Athletic  Association 
r.tited  $25,000  profit  on  the  1905  football  season. 

The  Intercollegiate  Association  Football  League 
hrld  its  annua]  meeting  Dec.  9  in  Columbia  Univer- 
-!ty,    Xew    York    city.    Cornell,    Pennsylvania    and 


Princeton  were  elected  to  membership.  A  repre- 
sentative from  Yale  also  was  present,  and  as  soon 
as  a  team  is  formed  at  New  Haven  Yale  will  be 
admitted  to  the  league. 

Athletics  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  show  a  balance  of  $3183  for  the  season. 

The  New  York  State  College,  Syracuse,  has  been 
jfiven  a  stadium  to  cost  $250,000  by  John  D.  Arch- 
bold  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  It  will  be  completed 
next  summer.     It  will  seat  50,000  persons. 

The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  gymnasium  at 
Deleware,  O.,  will  be  formalfv  opened  Feb.  22. 

The  new  $15,000  gymnasium  at  Delaware  Col- 
lege, Wilmington,  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  dedicated  in  November 
a  $35,000  srrandstand,  which  was  presented  by  Gen. 
Thomas  H.   Hubbard,  '57. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Pennsylvania,  has  made  reg- 
ular gymnasium  work  twice  a  week  compulsory. 

Harvard  is  soending  $5000  more  in  improving 
her  athletic  field. 

Athletics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1905,  were  conducted 
at  a  loss  of  $6027.  The  $25,000  spent  for  the  irn- 
provements  to  Franklin  Field  caused  the  deficit. 
Graduate  svstem  of  coaching  for  baseball  is  recom- 
mended. The  announcement  is  officially  made  that 
Michael  Murphy  has  been  engaged  as  trainor  for 
six  years. 

Split  Among   Fencers 

The  Intercollegiate  Fencers*  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  Dec.  27  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  and  there  was  a  dispute  which  resulted  in 
Harvard,  Cornell  and  Columbia  withdrawing  from 
the  association.  The  disruption  occurred  over  the 
anolication  for  membership  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Tecnologv.  Princeton  was  admitted  with 
a  unanimons  vote,  but  it  was  objected  that  the  Bos- 
ton institution  was  not  a  college.  Their  resignations 
are  only  temporary  and  subject  to  the  ruling  of  the 
advisorv  board  of  the  different  colleges.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  the  annual  championship  at  the  New 
York  Athletic  CKib.  on  March  16  and  17.  F.  E. 
Williferd,  West  Point,  was  chosen  president. 

Charts   for   Corrective   Work 

In  the  December  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia" 
was  published  an  article  -concerning  a  practical  and 
useful  method  for  the  use  of  corrective  charts  with 
pvmnasium  men.  as  worked  out  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Wimrert.  phvsical  director  of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  former  dean  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School  of  Physical  Training.  Some 
inauiries  concerning  the  cards  and  methods  there 
referred  to  have  brought  up  the  question  whether 
there  would  be  sufficient  demand  for  the  cards  for 
use  of  other  directors  to  warrant  their  printing. 
The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  will  be  jjlad  to  pub- 
lish the  cards  if  there  is  a  demand.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  directors  will  make  use  of  the  method, 
the  cards  can  be  supplied  at  a  small  cost.  An  an- 
nouncement on  the  last  cover  page  of  this  issue  refers 
to  this  matter.  If  interested  please  respond  promptly 
to  that  advertisement. 
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Erducational    Gymnastics    and    Play 

Bj'  DR.   REBECCA   STONEROAD,  Washington,  D.  C,  Public  Schools. 


(Continued  from  December.) 
I  believe  it  would  be  possible  under  ideal  con- 
ditions of  playground  space,  so  to  choose,  plan, 
arrange  and  adopt  plays  and  gtmes  that  they  would 
form  a  large  share  of  the  physical  training  of  the 
school.  This  requires  rare  powers  of  organization 
and  leadership,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished in  private  schools  with  many  instructors, 
few  children,  large  grounds  and  much  school  time. 
These  are  not,  however,  the  conditions  of  most  of 
our  grammar  schools.  Under  the  ordinary  envi- 
ronment, it  is  practically  impossible  to  institute  a 
system  of  plays  and  games  which  will  include  all 
the  children  of  the  school.  Even  a  gymnasium  in 
the  building  does  not  answer  all  the  requirements 
of  space  for  daily  exercise  of  all  the  children. 
Since  this  form  of  physical  exercise  must  of  neces- 
sity be  taken  in  the  school  yard,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  average  amount  of  space  necessary 
for  each  child  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  square 
feet,  our  opportunities,  at  least  in  city  schools,  are 
greatly  limited.  It  is  by  means  of  the  class  exer- 
cises that  we  are  enabled  to  influence  each  and  all 
of  the  hundreds  of  children  in  a  grammar  school, 
such  as  could  not  be  reached  or  handled  in  plays 
and  games  alone.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  a 
personal  inspection,  and  individual  training  in  pos- 
ture and  habit.  School  gymnastics,  although  an 
artificial  form  of  exercise,  have  the  advantage  over 
plays  and  srames  in  our  educational  scheme  on  ac- 
count of  their  practicability.  We  can  give  dailv 
to  larpre  masses  of  children,  in  a  short  soace  of 
time,  in  all  seasons  and  under  all  conditions  of 
weather,  with  or  without  plavgrounds.  a  certain 
amount  of  all-round,  systematic,  physical  exercise, 
based  upon  physiological  principles,  callinflr  into 
plav  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  so  planned 
and  executed  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  educa- 
tionally. 

.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  school  gym- 
nastics are  not  recreation,  thev  are  school  work. 
I  would  never  attemnt  to  substitute  such  work  for 
the  plav  of  recess.  Both  departments  of  phvsical 
education,  the  plays  and  games  and  the  formal 
firymnastics,  are  necessary,  and  should  jfo  hand  in 
hand  in  a  perfect  svstem  of  phvsical  education. 

The  time  allotted  for  physical  exercises  varies 
from  ten  tO  thirty  minutes  ^aily.  the  average  being 
fifteen  minutes,  with  a  fifteen-minute  recess,  ex- 
clusive of  the  noon  hour.  In  so  short  a  period  as 
fifteen  minut<*s.  it  is  imnossible  to  do  more  than 
meet  the  hygienic  demands  arising  from  school  con- 
ditions, SO  that  all  of  the  time  should  be  devoted 
to  exercises  having  this  nurpose  in  view.  When 
work  is  done  in  a  gymnasium,  and  the  period  that 
of  thirtv  or  fortv  minutes,  it  would  seem  a  fair 
proportion  to  divide  the  time  into  two  equal  parts. 


one  consisting  of  class  exercises  and  the  other  of 
plays  and  games. 

A  few  directors  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools  have  made  more  or  less  effective  efforts 
to  secure  play  in  the  schoolyard  during  the  recess 
period,  hoping  thereby  to  supplement  the  body 
training  of  the  class  room  or  hall  with  the  play 
of  recess.  Sometimes  this  is  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  or  more  teachers,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  the  pupils  of  this  age  lack  organizing  power. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  such  play  is  not  real 
play,  that  it  lacks  spontaneity  and  the  whimsical 
element.  The  experience  of  summer  playground 
teachers  has  been  that  children  prefer  direction : 
that  of  two  playgrounds,  one  having  a  teacher  and 
the  other  not.  the  children  flock  to  the  one  where 
the  teacher  is  directing,  while  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  the  unsuoervised  free  playgrounds 
are  little  used.  Some  children  do  not  care  to  play, 
and  need  to  be  encouraged,  not  forced,  or  the  our- 
oose  of  play  for  recreation  would  be  lost.  When 
forced,  play  becomes  work.  If  left  to  the  individual 
child  only  certain  ones  plav,  generally  those  who 
have  special  skill  in  a  certain  game  which  is  played 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  prodtcing  onesidedness. 
Unsupervised  play  is  spasmodic  and  irregular,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  it  tegral  part  of  a  physi- 
cal training  course,  although  accessory  to  it. 

I  believe  that  as  our  public  school  system  is  at 
present  organized,  this  is  about  all  we  can  do.  In 
certain  cities,  public  school  athletic  leaffues,  not 
connected  with  the  board  of  education,  fill  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  general  scheme,  but  of  necessity 
the  leajrue  is  manaeed  bv  outside  officials,  and  care 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  individual. 

Before  closing.  I  would  made  the  plea  that  more 
of  ioy  and  happiness  be  infused  into  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. While,  as  I  have  already  said,  school  gym- 
nastics are  school  work,  yet  there  can  be  pleasure 
in  work  and  an  enjoyable  phase  which  cheers  and 
refreshes. 

The  choice  of  exercises  determines  to  a  great  de- 
cree the  amount  of  deliorht  in  them.  Dancing 
movements  are  always  pleasurable.  Those  large 
movements  of  walking,  running,  hopping,  jump- 
ing, such  as  repeat  the  activities  of  the  race,  and  at 
the  same  time  engage  larwre  groups  of  muscles, 
appeal  to  the  public  more  than  conventional  move- 
ments. We  know  enough  of  the  psychology  of 
play  to  take  advantafi:e  of  it  in  our  class  work. 
Another  important  factor  is  variety  in  exercises: 
something  new  to  do  adds  to  the  enjoyment.^  One 
great  element  in  the  pleasure  of  execution  is  suc- 
cess in  the  effort,  brinpinfi:  with  it  a  feeling  of 
nrhievement.  a  satisfaction  in  doing  the  thing  well. 
The  personalitv  of  thp  teacher,  the  voice  and  the 
manner,  inspirinif  methods  f.nd  enthusiasm  all  have 
their  influence.  Joy  and  happiness  is  a  mental  state 
which  to  a  deprree  can  be  reflected  from  one  to 
another.      Enthusiasm    is   contagious. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  the  more  recreative 
the  educational  gvmnastics,  and  the  more  educa- 
tional the  plav.  the  better  will  be  the  svstem  of 
physical   training  adapted   to  grammar  schools. 
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Ol3rmpic   Qames   at   Athens 

The  sute  department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  formally  notified  that  the  Olympic  games  will 
be  held  at  Athens,  Greece,  from  April  22  to  May  2, 
and  by  the  record  established  will  be  made  up  the 
official  records  of  the  Greek  Olympiads,  after  they 
hiivc  been  approved  by  the  committee  of  umpires. 
Ihe  contests  embrace  almost  all  forms  of  athletics, 
and  only  amateurs  qualified  by  known  amateur 
unions  will  be  eligible  for  entry.  American  entries 
must  be  made  before  March  12  next 

The  American  committee  on  Olympic  games  has 
been  notified  that  the  international  committee  will 
contribute  $1500  to  the  American  fund  and  that 
board  and  lodging  w^ill  be  given  the  Americans  ath- 
letes at  reduced  rates.  The  American  committee 
will  raise  a  large  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
American  athletes. 

The   western   committee   on   Olympic  games   ap- 
pointed in  the  spring  of  1905  by  the  Greek  consul  in 
Chicago    upon    the    presumed  authority   of   Crown 
Prince   Constant ine,  president   of  the   international 
ci>nimittec  on  Olympic  games,  resigned  in  October, 
when  its  members  were  requested,  in  a  communica- 
tion from  Athens  to  accept  membership  in  a  nation- 
al committee  which  was  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
the   entire    country,    and    whose    membership    was 
practically  the  eastern  committee.    The  members  of 
the  western  committee  felt  that  such  a  plan  was  not 
feasible  from  this  point  of  view  of  working  up  in- 
ttrrcst  that  would' make  it  possible  to  send  a  repre- 
ser.tative  American  team  to  Athens  and  so  far  this 
reason  gnd  others,  the  members  resigned  from  all 
connection  with  the  Olympian  games  of  1906.    The 
ctrmmittee  had  already  had  a  Marathon  race  in  Chi- 
cago, the   winner  of  which  was  to  have  won  the 
right  of  going  to  Greece  for  the  Olympian  Mara- 
ihun  race.     The   committee  was  also  preparing  to 
appoint    sub-committees    and    prepare    for    various 
meets,  the   winners  in  which  should  compete  at  a 
big  athletic .  carnival  in  Chicago  for  places  on  the 
OlvTnpian  games  teams. 

The  new  American  -committee  has,  as  previously 
-tated  in  "American  Gymnasia,"  President  Roose* 
^clt  for  honorary  president,  Caspar  Whitney  for 
president,  James  E.  Sullivan  for  secretary  and  a 
very  full  list  of  executive  ofHcers  and  other  mem- 
bers, the  West  as  well  as  the  East  being  represented. 
The  English  Olympian  committee  is  headed  by  the 
I>ake  of  Argyle,  Austria  by  Count  Wilczek,  Den- 
nark  by  Fcily  Hansen,  Cuba  by  Hector  de  Savedra, 
f-«>pt  by  E.  Benakis,  France  by  ex-Minister  Dupuis, 
"jpain  by  Marquis  de  Cabriana,  Norway  by  Thomas 
Helge,  Roumania  by  Nicholas  Boutoulcskou,  Swit- 
?erland  by  Alois  Naville  and  Turkey  by  his  excel- 
lency John  Grypari, .  Germany  by  Count  d'Asseburg. 


New  Qymnasiuins  and  Equipment 

New   Haven,   Conn.,   private   gymnasium,   Louis 
Leyerzapf  and  Herman  Schlissel. 

Peoria;  111.,  Spalding  Institute,  gymnasium; 
donated    by    Bishop   Spalding. 

Cambridge,  Mas^.,  Latin  and  English  high  school 
(gymnasium  equipped. 

Peoria,  111.,  Woman's  Civic  Federation,  small 
5>'mnasium  for  boys  planned. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  high  school,  gymnasium. 

Columbus,  O.,  Acme  Outing  Gub,  gymnasium. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Men's  League,  gymnasium 
projected. 

VVashington,  D.  C,  high  school,  gymnasium,  to 
be  built  of  cement  blocks  for  I1600. 

De  Vere,  Wis.,  St  Norbert*s  College,  old  boat- 
house  remodeled  for  gymnasium. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Catholic  Union  of  St.  Mary's 
gymnasium. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  $25,000  gymnasium,  gift  to  village 
by    Henry    Cunningham    of    Chicago. 

Chicago,  III.,  Illinois  A.  C,  clubhouse  corner 
stone  laii. 

Ebcnsburg,  Pa.,  gymnasium  building,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  by  gift  of  D.  E.  Park  of  Pittsburg. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  or  quarters,  with  gymnas- 
iums, are  projected  or  under  way  at  the  following 
places:  Altoona,  Pa.;  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Allandale, 
Ont..  railroad;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $100,000;  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Madisonville,  Ky.; 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.;  Georgetown,  Ky.;  Danville, 
Ky.;  Central  City,  Ky.;  Sturgis,  Ky.;  Lexington, 
Ky.;  Frankfort.  Ky.;  Henderson,  Ky.;  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.;  Middlesborough,  Ky.;  Somerset,  Ky., 
railroad;  Fulton,  Ky.;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Chan- 
ute.  Kan.;  Billings,  Mont:  Ottawa,  111.;  Hyde 
Park,  III..  $125,000;  Bloomington,  111.,  $100,000; 
Springfield,  111.,  $100,000;  Oak  Park,  111.,  $80,000; 
Decatur,  111.,  $75,000;  Ravenswood,  111.,  $75.00o; 
Kewanee,  111.;  Pontiac,  111.;  Dixon,  111.;  Sterling, 
III.;  Macomb,  III.;  Canton,  111.;  Galva,  111.;  Law- 
rence,   Kan.;    Muncie,    Ind.;  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  containing  gymnasiums 
have  been  didicated  or  opened  at  Adrian,  Mich.; 
Sterling,  III.;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Washington, 
D.  C;  G.  Street  Northwest;  Lexington,  Ky. 


Next  L  A.  A.  A.  A»  Meet  in  May 

The  executive  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes 
of  America  met  in  October  in  New  York  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  next  annual  field  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  May. 

Manager  F.  B.  Ellis*  report  of  the  annual  field 
meeting  showed  a  profit  of  $1394. 

The  question  of  whether  the  invitation  of  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  association  tp  a  joint 
meeting  between  the  point  winners  of  the  two  bod- 
ies was  mentioned  but  not  discussed,  the  senti- 
ment seeming  to  be  that  the  meet  should  not  be 
arranged,  but  the  Western  association  informed 
that  each  and  all  of  the  colleges  in  it  would  be  wel- 
comed in  the  national  body,  but  sectional  lines 
could  not  be  drawn  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
old  body.  The  subject  is  scheduled  to  receive  fur- 
ther consideration  at  an  executive  committee  meet- 
ing in  February. 
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PKysical   Training   During  Adolescence 

By  A.  E.  GARLAND,  M.  D.,   Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^^NE  who  has  studied  adolescence  must  be  con- 
^^  vinced  of  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  work 
for  the  individual  at  that  period  of  life.  Physically, 
m*cntally  and  spiritually,  he  is  at  the  all  important 
stage  of  his  existence.  The  doorway  of  life  is  just 
opening  to  him  and  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  vast 
possibilities  which  must  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  his  physical  attainments. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  some  important 
facts  before  us  graphically;  I  have  prepared  a 
number  of  charts  from  the  data  obtained  from 
the  measurements  of  individuals  who  have  been 
measured  twice  or  more  times.  These  charts  were 
made  by  the  individualizing  method.  The  first 
chart  shows  the  gain  iii  height.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  apex  comes  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  There 
is  a  sudden  rise  to  that  age  and  then  a  sudden  de- 
cline to  twenty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  statistics  com- 
plied by  Dr.  Franz  Boaz  show  the  apex  at  the 
same  age.  Dr.  Boaz  has  used  the  generalizing 
method;  that  is,  he  has  taken  the  measurements 
oi  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  has  found  the 
average  of  each  age.  His  method  of  compilation 
would  naturally  show  a  greater  increase  in  inches 
than  the  method  used  in  preparing  the  other 
charts  used  here.  The  individualizing  method  is 
more  accurate,  as  by  this  means  we  compare  the 
same  individuals. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  Navy,  has  given  us 
some  interesting  facts  from  the  compiled  measure- 
ments ol  students  at  Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
who  took  regular  exercise  and  those  who  did  not. 
These  charts  show  practically  the  same  results. 
The  gain  of  those  who  did  not  take  regular  exercise 
is  I  I -10  inches  at  i6  years,  exactly  the  same  as  in 
my  chart  taken  of  school  boys.  In  all  these  charts 
the  greatest  gain  in  height  is  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17. 

The  second  series  of  charts  show  the  gain  in 
weight  and  pounds.  Here  the  apex  is  at  sixteen 
years  and  jwt  at  fifteen,  when  we  would  naturally 
look  for  it.  Dr.  Boaz  shows  the  same  apex.  As 
we  have  these  two  methods  of  compilation  agreeing 
in  this  way,  we  can  say,  without  a  question  of 
doubt,  that  at  fifteen  years  we  have  the  greatest 
increase  in  height,  while  at  sixteen  we  have  the 

Note. — From  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Gymnastic  Association,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
figures  in  the  tables  are  of  approximate  exactness. 


greatest  increase  in  weight,  and  that  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  the  greatest  increase 
in  both  height  and  weight  occurs.  •     - 

The  third  chart  shows  the  gain  in  girth.  Here 
the  total  gain  in  girth  measurement  of  each  boy 
was  taken,  and  compiled  according  to  the  age. 
This  shows  the  apex  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  yeaxs,'* 
with  the  greatest  increase  at  sixteen,  the  same  as 
in  weight,  showing  that  at  sixteen  the  weight  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  girth,  or  the  period  of  filling 
out.  The  gradual  increase  to  sixteen  and  decline 
to  nineteen,  with  the  rise  at  twenty  and  twenty- 
four  is  worthy  of  note  as  the  development  contest 
held  for  several  years  was  won  twice  by  individuals 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  once  each  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  twenty-one  and  nineteen.  • .  Th.is 
should  not,  however,  affect  the  result  of  the  chart, 
as  the  large  number  of  other  measurements  would 
offset  the  individual  standing. 

The  fourth  series  of  charts  show  the  gain  in 
strength.  They  are  made  from  the  total  of  tho 
strength  tests  and  are  represented  in  pounds. 
They  show  a  gradual  increase  at  sixteen,  and  a 
gradual  decline  with  the  greatest  gains  between 
sixteen  and  nineteen.  The  chart  made  on  the  gen- 
eralizing method  shows  the  same  apex  with  the 
largest  increase  at  sixteen. 


Gain  in  Height 


.12  yrs.    i  Ib. 


-18  ywu.  .7  la. 
-^-^»  14  yrm,  .8  lit. 

15  ym.  1.1   In. 
«16  yr«.  .7  In. 


-17  ym.   .6   in. 


18  yps.  .8f  In. 
»10  yr«.   .»B  In. 


The  fifth  chart  shows  the  gain  in  lung  capacity. 
Here  we  have  the  apex  at  eighteen,  whereas  all  the 
other  charts  show  the  apex  at  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  growth  of  lungs 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  muscu- 
lar and  osseous  systems. 

The  last  chart  shows  the  ages  at  which  occur 
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riie  greatest  percentage  of  conversions,  and  agrees 
very  accurately  with  the  investigations  of  Edwin  D. 
Star  buck.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  apex  of 
the  chart  is  at  sixteen  years,  with  the  largest  per- 
centages between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  nineteen, 
showing  that  conversion  is  confined  almost  ex- 
chisiTciy  to  the  adolescent  Another  important 
fact  to  note  is  that  the  period  of  greatest  religious 
awakening  is  at  the  same  age  as  the  greatest  gain 
ip  muscular  development,  strength  and  weight. 

With  giVls  the  same  general  increase  of  growth 
is  apparent,  except  that  the  greatest  gain  is  be- 
tween the  ages  pf  nine  and  fourteen. 

li  we  believe  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Porter's  investigation 
showing  that  the  largest,  heaviest  and  strongest 
boys  are  as  a  rule  the  brightest  and  most  advanced 
in  their  studies,  we  must  conclude  that  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  mind  and  body  develop  together, 
and  knowing  as  we  do,  the  influence  of  judicious 
exercise  on  growth  and  development,  we  must  be 
coDvinced  of  the  great  value  of  proper  physical 
exercise  for  thje  youth. 

The  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seven- 
teen is  not  oniy  acquiring  the  greatest  increase  in 
height,  weight  and  growth,  but  the  frame  is  being 
molded;  the  carriage  secured;  the  muscles,  nerves, 
heart,  lungs,  and  vital  organs  developed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  rapidly  growing' frame,  so  that 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  this 
important  phase  of  physical  education. 

The  spiritual  aspect  of  this  period  must  appeal 
to  every  thoughtful  person.  Habits  formed  at  this 
time  in  life  are  particularly  difficult  to  overcome. 
When  we  consider,  as  Carlyle  says:  "Habit  is  the 
deepest  law  of  human  nature,"  and  Foster  says: 
"In  the  great  majority  of  things  habit  is  a  greater 
plague  than  ever  afflicted  Egypt';  in  religious  char- 
aaer  \t  is  a  grand  felicity,"  the  importance  of 
establishing  right  habits  at  this  time  should  be 
appreciated.  It  is  the  time  when  the  boy's  emo- 
tional nature  is  being  awakened;  when  he  admires 
and  lores  with  an  ardent  devotion,  and  when  his 
sex  life  brings  him  face  to  face  with  strong  tempta- 
tions. Physical  exercise  and  games  are  especially 
attractive  now,  and  the  boy  can  be  interested  and 
engaged  by  these  forms  of  amusements  as  by  no 
other.  This  fact  is  being  recognized  by  the 
churches,  so  that  we  see  springing  up  in  every 
quarter,  the  little  church  gymnasiums  to  hold  and 
imerest  the  young  people. 

Regular  graded  exercise  should  be  the  regime 
of  all  physical  education  for  the  adolescent.  The 
work  should  consist  of  exercise  to  develop  muscu- 
lar strength,  as  this  is  attained  to  a  great  extent 
before  the  age  of  twenty.  The  development  of 
muscular  size  and  power  by  a  reasonable  Amount 
of  attention  being  given  to  this  line  of  exercise  is 
essential  to  a  boy's  best  good,  especially  at  sixteen 
and  over. 

The  developing  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  in- 
creasing blood  pressure  would  indicate  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  exercise  of  endurance,  depending 
upon  the  age  of  the  boy.  Great  care  and  over- 
sight should,  however,  be  given  in  order  that  the 
exercise  shall  not  be  carried  beyond  the  amount 
that  can  be  tolerated.  Many  cases  of  strained 
hearts  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  have  been 
caused  by  injudicious  exercises  of  endurance..  The 
isme   precaution    must    pertain    to    exercises    of 


strength,  because  of  the  increased  blood  pressure 
at  this  age.  Therefore,  all  contest  work  for  boys 
before  the  age  of  seventeen  should  consist  mainly 
of  exercises  of  agility  and  speed.  Contests  of 
strength  and  long  distance  running  should  have  no 
place  in  the  work  for  those  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
When  exercises  calling  for  a  great  outlay  of 
strength  or  endurance  are  taken  by  the  boy,  aside 
from  the  competitive  spirit,  harmful  results  are  not 
so  apt  to  occur. 

Tlie  grouping  or  grading  of  the  adolescent  is 
essential  to  the  best  results.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory age  for  grouping  is  12  to  14,  14  to  17,  17  to  20, 
these  groups  being  graded  according  to  size  and 


Gain  in  Girth 

•  ia   yrs.   10.1    In. 


■  18  yrs.  8.75  1b. 
^^^^^.^^  14  ym.  13  In. 

■  15  ym.  14.8  In. 
1—^.^1^.^—^  1«  yrs.    15.7   in 


I-.17  yrs.   13.6  In. 
.  18   yrs.   12.5  In. 


•  18  yr«.  9  in. 

r  20  yrs.    13   In. 


•21   ym.  9   In. 


■  22  yrii.  O.O  In. 
_  23  yrs.  8  In. 

■   24  ym.  10.4  In. 
»  26  yrs.  6.1  In. 


ability.  Compulsory  examinations  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  because  of  possible  deformities,  which 
can  be  corrected  by  prescribed  exercise.  The 
school  life  has  a  decided  tendency  toward  occa- 
sioning round  and  uneven  shoulders,  flat  chests, 
torticollis,  and  the  beginning  of  spinal  curvature. 


Gain  in  Lung;  Capacity 


12  yrs.  16  en.  fn. 

13  yra.  10.8  en.  In. 
>^14  yrs.  15.4  en.  In. 
-^■i—  15  yrs.  20.3  en.  In. 
-^16  yrs.   15.6  en.  In. 


•  17  yrs.  26^  en.  In. 

I     I    18   yrs.  40   en.   In. 


•  19  yrs.  10.4  en.  in. 


Some  of  the  other  reason 5  for  compulsory  ex- 
aminations are  that  cases  of  hernia  and  like  lesions 
may  exist  without  the  knowfedge  of  the  youth  or 
his  parents.  In  one  instance,  mtt  of  185  boys  ex- 
amined in  one  year,  six  cases  of  hernia  were  found 
(Continued  on  page  114.) 
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TKe    Public    ScKools 


Eligibility  Rules  for  Athletics 

Rules  aimed  to  reduce  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tices in  games  between  secondary  schools  have 
been  framed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Classical  and  High  School  Teachers  of  Connecti- 
cut and  have  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  schools. 
Other  schools  are  expected  to  follow.    The  rules  are : 

To  be  eligible  to  membership  on  any  athletic 
team  representing  his  school: 

1.  A  pupil  must  have  been  a  member  of  the 
school  for  at  least  one  month,  except  in  the  case 
of  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  a  grammar 
school  or  have  been  regularly  transferred  from 
some  other  school. 

2.  He  must  conform  to  the  regulations  of  his 
school  in  scholarship  requirements. 

3.  He  must  be  an  undergraduate. 

4.  He  must  not  represent  his  school  in  the  same 
branch  of  athletics  for  more  than  four  years. 

5.  He  must  not  have  passed  his  21st  birthday 
before  October  i  of  the  current  school  year. 

6.  He  must  not  play  under  an  assumed  name, 
or  indulge  in  any  unsportsmanlike  practices,  lest 
he  be  disqualified,  and  the  game  played  under  such 
conditions  be  forfeited. 

7.  A  teacher  of  each  school  shall  be  present  at 
all  regular  contests  between  schools. 

8.  Certified  lists  of  pupils  eligible  to  play  under 
these  regulations,  revised  to  date  and  signed  by 
the  head  master,  shall  be  in  possession  of  teach- 
ers in  charge  at  every  athletic  contest  with  another 
school. 

9.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  games 
be  played  on  Fridays,  Saturdays  or  weekday  holi- 
c'avs. 


Schools  Should  Control  Sports 

Of  athletics  in  the  public  school,  Superintendent 
Conley  of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  school  department 
had  this  to  say  in  his  annual  report. 

"Athletic  activities  modelled  after  those  of  the 
colleges  have  become  factors  of  such  magnitude 
in  most  of  the  high  schools  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  tbe  re^l&r  work.  The  athletes  are  apt  to  be 
indffTerent  students,  and  the  influence  which  they 
pxert  among  their  schoolmates  on  account  of  their 
I'thletic  superiority  i*  vastly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  real  merit.  The  athletic  spirit  deserves  en- 
courajfement  and  should  be  made  to  play  an  im- 
1  ortant  part  in  the  Jetlucation  of  youth.  The  ob- 
jt'ctionable  features  4n  its  development  in  the  high 
schools  have  been  jtiainly  due  to  the  lack  of  suita- 
i)ie  playgrounds  j^nd  proper  direction  by  the  school 
atuhorities. 

'  T-fte,  interest  which  the  head  masters  and  teach- 


ers of  the  Boston  high  schools  have  recently  mani- 
fested in  athletics  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  appointment  of  special  assistants 
to  the  director  of  physical  training  and  the  ap- 
proval by  the  high  school  committee  of  the  rules 
formulated  by  the  headmasters  for  the  governfent 
oi  athletic  sports  were  important  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

•'Further  legislation  is  desirable  to  give  the 
school  committee  adequate  authority  to  control  ath- 
letic sports.  A  bill  to  that  eflFect  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  and  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  appears  to  be  in  its  favor.  The  head  mas- 
ters can  regulate  the  use  of  school  premises  for 
all  ;he  purposes  of  athletic  organizations,  but  their 
*-;uil.ority  over  the  boys  on  fields  not  controlled  by 
the  school  committee  is  not  adequately  sanctioned 
by  law." 


In  the  School  Field 

The  Interscholastic  A.  A.  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
reorganized  at  Jersey  City  to  increase  the  interest 
in  athletics. 

The  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  $60,000  athletic  field.  A 
mass  meeting  by  the  boys  last  June  started  the 
movement  and  the  alumni  helped.  Nine  acres  of 
land  will  be  laid  out  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  school  boys  will  have  a  play- 
ground and  athletic  field  on  an  unused  reservoir 
site  next  year  as  $4500  has  been  appropriated  to 
lay  it  out.     It  will  include  a  gymnasium. 

Physical  Training  During  Adolescence 

(Continued  from  page  113.) 
are  the  ones  that  depreciate  it.    The  opportunity 
afforded    for    personal    purity    and    heart-to-heart 
talks  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Every  normal  individual  must  meet  the  tempta- 
tions of  life  and  come  out  victorious  if  he  woulJ 
be  all  he  should.  Parents  do  not  talk  frankly  to 
their  children  about  the  most  important  matters  of 
life; — boys  and  girls  are  left  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves. As  a  result  they  usually  learn  the  wrong 
from  their  companions  and  grevious  errors  result. 
The  great  safeguard  against  impurity  is  intelli- 
gence. Some  one  has  said:  "Virtue  based  on  in- 
telligence is  far  safer  than  innocence  based  on 
ignorance." 

If  we  do  not  tell  those  who  come  under  our 
care  the  truth,  others  will  tell  them  the  untruth. 
Action  makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  youth,  to 
give  their  charges  some  warning  or  intimation  of 
their  danger. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
work  for  and  with  the  adolescent  is  the  most 
fascinating  and  attractive  field  in  the  entire  range 
of  physical  education.  No  work  will  pay  better 
dividends;  no  labor  yield  grander  results. 
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Y*    ML.   C.  A.    PKysical    Department 


A.  L,  of  N.  A.  Delegates  Powers 

The  governing:  committee  of  the  A.  L.  of  N.  A.  at 
Tiic  December  meeting:  decided  to  have  a  representa- 
tive in  each  section  of  the  country  who  shall  have 
P'-^wer  to  grant  sa.nct ions  and  individual  registra- 
tions, and  to  give  notice  of  suspensions  for  violation 
of  rules,  but  not  the  power  to  disqualify,  that  being 
retained  by  the  g^overaing  committee.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  sending^  to  New  York  for  registrations 
or  sanctions  has  been  done  away  with,  which  will 
^.tve  much  time.  The  action  is  expected  to  strengthen 
the  league's  campaigrn  for  clean  sport,  by  facilitating 
the  work  of  keeping^  in  touch  with  all  sections. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  appoint  one  or  two 
men  in  each  state  to  look  after  the  basket  ball  inter- 
e-*ts  and  report  violations  of  the  rules. 

The  membership  of  the  league  is  growing,  stands 
"itTond  in  the  number  of  registered  athletes,  and  is 
the  largest  organization  affiliated  with  the  A.  A.  U. 

President  Joseph  B.  Maccabe  of  the  A.  A.  U.  will 
arrange  to  establish  bureaus  of  registration  in  towns 
uhere  there  is  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Joint  bulletins  will 
be  posted  in  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  A.  A.  U.  bureaus, 
nnd  boys  will  be  instructed  as  to  the  A.  A.  U.  rules 
.  n  professionalism. 


Sunday   School  Athletic  League 

The  Sunday  School  Athletic  League  has  proved 
a  <iuccessful  feature  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activity  wherever 
introduced  and  will  undoubtedly  be  widely  extended. 
Nfcets  have  been  recently  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Rochester 
:in<l  L'tica.  N.  Y..  and  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  Decem- 
ber meet  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  participated  in  by 
over  750  boys  and  young  men  from  70  Sunday 
M-hnol  of  Brooklyn  and  drew  thousands  of  specta- 
tor >.  Steps  are^now  being  taken  in  Meriden,  Conn., 
*•*  f>rgantze  a  league. 

Y.    M.  C.  A.  Physical  Notes 

The  latest  statement  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  de- 
r>artment  membership  is  I40»ooo  in  571  gymnasiums, 
xhe  larjjest  body  in  the  physical  training  field. 

The  gymnasium  mats  of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Brooklyn,  N .  Y.,  were  recently  sterilized  by  the  city 
health  department  as  a  hygienic  precaution. 

The  graded  classes  in  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
•  f  New  York  city  average  150  members,  which  Dr. 
f^  IJ.  Welzmiller,  the  director,  says  must  constitute 
»>.c  largest  graded  class  membership  in  the  country. 
\n  attractive  and  practical  leaflet  is  that  issued 
'.V  the  Soranton  (Pa.)  Y.  M.  C  A.  for  its  Boys' 
Club.  It  is  headed  "A  Square  Deal  for  the  Work- 
•n«f  Boy"  and  has  on  its  first  page  a  half-tone 
;i:cturc  of  the  large  swimming  tank  and  a  dozen 
>w^>ys  enjoying  a  swim.  The  other  pages  draw  at- 
frntTon.  in  large  type,  so  that  any  boy  could  read 
in  passing  to  the  gymnasium,  shower  bath,  swim- 
ning  pool  and  other  features  and  impresses  it  on 
♦he  boy  that  the  weekly  dues  are  only  five  cents — 
a   purely     nominal   sum.  of  course,   but   which   al- 


lows the  boy  to  feel  that  he  is  paying  his  way. 
"Made  up  your  mind  to  have  a  good  time  and  help 
every  other  lad  to  do  the  same/'  is  the  last  word. 


Columbia  Abolishes  Football 

The  Columbia  University  council  on  Dec.  21 
voted  to  prohibit  football  at  the  College  and  also 
to  discourage  all  other  intercollegiate  forms  but  one 
of  sport,  rowing  being  the  exception.  President 
Butler  declared  that  it  was  still  the  intention  to 
keep  Columbia  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  to 
verv  radically  reform  the  athletic  system,  especially 
with  a  view  to  preventing  in  the  future  the  develop- 
ment of  abnormal  teams,  or  the  existence  of  an  ath- 
letic management  involving  the  control  of  great 
sums  of  money.  Columbia  would  attempt  to  have 
every  student  participate  in  athletics,  instead  of 
limiting  the  games  to  a  few  star  athletes,  stimulating 
interest  in  inter-class  games  for  that  purpose. 


Dancing  for  Men's  Classes 

(Continued  from  page  108.) 
nounced  as  an  experiment  with  dancing,  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  boys  would  have  none  of  it  a  second 
time.  But  without  receiving  any  announcement  or 
warning,  the  same  class  performed  more  advanced 
(lancing  steps  at  a  subsequent  class  period  and  en- 
joyed the  work.  In  the  first  instance  the  class 
members  were  over-alarmed  by  a  name.  In  the 
successful  trials,  it  was  simply  part  of  the  regular 
class  work  and  everybody  convinced  was  equally 
pleased. 

Before  presenting  the  metho(Lof  teaching  dancing, 
as  it  can  be  successfully  taught  to  any  ordinary  class 
of  men.and  hold  their  interest  as  much  as  any  part 
of  the  work,  before  doing  that  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  briefly  to  two  pioneer  instances  of  the  use  of 
dancing  for  men,  both  of  which  are  quite  well  known 
by  reputation. 

One  is  Yale  University,  where  Dr.  W.  G.  Ander- 
son introduced  regular  stage  dancing  several  years 
ago  to  the  students  who  desired  to  take  such  instruc- 
tions. It  was  conducted  mainly  in  an  experimental 
way,  and  is  still  continued  outside  the  regular  work 
of  gymnasium  classes.  Dr.  Anderson  was  one  of 
the  first  physical  directors  to  make  use  of  dancing 
in  his  work,  beginning  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  some  16 
years  ago. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mr.  O.  L.  Hebbert  has  been 
teaching:  dancing  as  part  of  his  regular  class  work 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium,  of  which  he  is  direc- 
tor, for  a  dozen  years,  with  much  success.  His  type 
of  work  is  based  on  what  is  best  known  as  stage 
dancing,  but  with  modifications  to  better  meet  the 
requirements  of  gymnastics.  His  success  has  at- 
rtacted  attention,  especially  his  application  of  danc- 
ing to  his  business  men's  class,  some  members  of 
which  arc  70  years  and  more  of  age. 

In  next  month's  issue  a  practical,  working  outline 
of  a  method  for  teaching  a  dance  to  a  class  of  men 
will  be  given,  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  dance, 
with  each  step  illustrated  in  detail. 
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Personal   Mention   of  Instructors 


"QR.  W.  S.  CUMMINGS,  physical  director  at 
Swarthmore  college,  has  resigned  to  continue 
his  study  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Cummings  has  been  at  Swarthmore  since  1899,  ex- 
cepting for  one  year,  when  he  was  at  Columbia 
university.  Dr.  J.  K.  Shell  has  been  appointed  as 
Dr.  Cummings'  successor. 

Prof.  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, made  a  trip  through  New  England  after 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Col- 
lege Gymnasium  Directors  in  New  York  city,  Dec. 
27-28,  inspecting  gymnasiums  and  visiting  friends. 

George  E.  Frazer.  Cambridgeport  (Mass.)  Gym- 
nasium, has  resiened  to  take  up  plain  and  wrestling 
instruction  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
succeeding  Dana  G.  Evans. 

Robert  Fowler  of  the  Cambridgeport  (Mass.) 
Gymnasium,  and  a  Marathon  runner,  will  take  a 
special  cource  in  physical  training  this  vear  and  go 
to  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  A.  C.  next  year. 

Thomas  F.  Keane,  athletic  trainer  at  Oberlin  (O.) 
College  will,  on  his  return  from  his  home  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  after  the  holidays,  prepared  to  introduce  in- 
door athletic  meets  at  the  college.  IndoQr  athletics 
has  not  been  extensively  practiced  in  the  West. 
'Ihe  University  of  Michigan  took  it  up  last  year. 

Secretary  Tames  E.  SuHivan  of  the  A.  A.  U.  has 
returned  to  New  York  from  England,  but  will  re- 
turn in  a  month's  time  to  complete,  if  possible,  the 
negotiations  for  an  alliance  between  the  American 
Athletic  Association  of  England  and  the  A.  A.  U.  of 
the  United  States.    , 

Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me.,  has  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  men's  gj'mnasium,  Bruce  MacLeod, 
formerly  of  the  British  armv,  an  athlete  and  instruc- 
tor of  clnbs  in  Ensrland,  India  and  in  the  public 
schools.   Hull   and   Bridlington,   England. 

Ernest  R.  Whitman,  Clark  college,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  married  Miss  Mildred  E.  Clark,  Leicester, 
Mass.,   Dec.   26. 

Dr.  W.  G.  .Anderson.  Yale  university,  and  his 
brother,  H.  S.  Anderson,  spent  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

J.  H.  Fish,  assistant  in  Yale  gymnasium,  has.  re- 
signed to  go  into  public  school  work  in  New  York 
city. 


Locations  and  Relocations 

Rev.  D.  T.  Magill,  to  Milford,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Berger  E.  Ekblad,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
resigned. 

Robert  ITvson,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
from   Lawrence..    Mass. 

Leonard  Myers,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

B.  J.  McGraw,  private  classes,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Clarence  Y.  Yates,  Clapp  Memorial,  East  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Howard  L.  Cote,  Catholic  Union,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Miss  Gertrude  Bradley,  to  private  school,  Havana, 
Cuba,  from  New  Haven. 

Miss   May   O'Keefe,  classes,   Middletown,   Conn. 

Miss  Florence  Mayo,  classes,  Natick,  Mass. 

Bertram  G.  Maris,  to  University  of  Michigan  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Graduates  of  1905  from  the  Teachers*  Course  in 
Physical  Training,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.,  are 
placed  as   follows : 

Miss  Esther  H.  Auten,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Cramond,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Aurora,  111. 

Miss  Leona  H.  Fette,  Y.  W.  C  A.,  Keokuk,  la. 

Miss  Frances  G.  Knox,  South  Park  Playgrounds, 
Chicago,   111. 

Miss  Anna  W.  McDaniels.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Miss  Edith  W.  Storey,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Dubugue,  la. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Westlake,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Recent  appointments  of  members  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics  are  as  follows: — 

Miss  Florence  C.  Bacon.  Newton,  Mass.,  to 
Drexel   Institute.   Philadelphia. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Brown.  Kendal  Green,  to  the 
Missps  Shipley's  School.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carrier,  Toronto,  Canada,  to  Hav- 
ergal  College,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Eisenburg,  Portland,  Me.,  to 
School  for  Defectives,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Miss  F.  A.  Larrowe,  Duluth.  Minn.,  to  Office  of 
Dr.  R.  Tunstall  Taylor.  Hospital  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed   Children,   Baltimore.   Md. 

Miss  Laura  Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass. 


Recent  changes  of  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics'    graduates   are: — 

Miss  Bessie  \^.  Barnes,  'q3,  to  public  schools,  Ar- 
lington,  Mass. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Fisher,  '99,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Miss  Blanche  Ross,  '99,  to  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics. 

Miss  Corrine  Van  Norman,  '99,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  I  sane  Dix  Fisher,  '00,  to  public  schools, 
Montclair,    N.   J. 

Miss  Mary  W.  H.  Weir,  '00,  to  Miss  Hill's  School 
for  Girls.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Blatchlcy,  '01,  to  Central  high 
school,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Miss  Wilhelmine  G.  Morlock,  'o2,  to  Shortridge 
high  school,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Christiansen,  '04,  to  Women's 
Athletic  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Latest    Football    Information 

As  the  movement  to  clear  the  football  atmosphere 
grows,  the  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject  in- 
creases rapidly.  AVhilc  much  of  it  is  of  real  interest 
to  those  having  special  concern  with  the  control  of 
the  game  and  of  athletics  in  general,  "American 
Gymnasia"  cannot  give  space  to  even  a  summary  of 
all  articles  of  that  nature.  It  will  endeavor,  how- 
ever, to  make  note  of  important  reports  and  articles, 
:ri  order  that  those  interested  may  keep  posted.  Fol- 
i«)wing  are  a  few  such  references: 

Report  of  amalgamation  conferences  of  National 
Intercollegiate  Rules  Committee  and  of  the  old  rules 
committee.  New  York  City,  Jan.  12,  in  New  York 
'*Sun,"  Jan.  13,  price  two  cents. 

Report  of  special  Harvard  University  Committee, 
with  ethical  and  rule  changes  recommended,  in  Bos- 
ton "Herald,"  Jan.  10,  price  two  cents. 

Report  of  action  of  Harvard  overseers,  Jan.  10, 
withdrawing  representative  from  old  committee  and 
rcrcommendmg  vital  changes  if  the  game  is  to  con- 
tinue at  the  university,  in  Boston  "I'ranscript,"  Jan. 
15,  price  three  cents. 


Solving  the  Football  Problem 

The  article  entitled  "Solving  the  Football  Prob- 
lem," by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  director  of  the  physical 
department.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School,  in  the  December  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia," should  have  been  credited  to  the  "Associa- 
tion Seminar,"  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared. 
Omission  of  such  credit  was  quite  unintentional. 


Directors'   Association    Election 

The  Y-  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Directors'  Association  of 
-Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  at  its  meeting,  Dec.  21 :  President,  W.  P. 
Bradley,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  E.  A. 
Blood,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  S. 
Maxwell,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Executive  Committee, 
Louis  LaRose,  Newton,  Mass.;  James  MacDonald, 
Chelsea,  Mass.;  J.  T.  Freebourne,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Meetings  of  this  association  are  held  monthly,  with 
programs  of  much  value  to  physical  directors  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work.  The  January  meeting  will  be  at 
Fall  River,  the  February  meeting  at  Somerville,  and 
that  for  March  at  Haverhill 


A    Practical    Catalogue 

A  catalogue  of  gymnastic  apparatus  well  made  and 
useful,  attractive  to  look  at  and  profitable  to  study, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Narragansett  Machine 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A.  The  catalogue  is  of 
the  20th  century  standard  in  all  particulars,  which 
indicates  that  it  is  essentially  new  as  to  its  contents 
^nd  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  artistic  sense  in  its  me- 
chanical details.     A  book  of  96  large  pages,  well 


printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  profusely  illustrated, 
and  filled  with  reliable  information  of  real  value  to 
any  gymnasium  instructor,  it  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  with  the  professional  literature  that  every 
teacher  should  have  close  at  hand  for  ready  refer- 
ence. 

It  is  not  a  revision  of  an  old  catalogue,  but  is  re- 
written and  brought  up  to  date  as  to  its  text,  and  il- 
lustrated from  special  photographs  reproduced  by 
half-tone  cuts  of  high  grade  which  show  almost  as 
well  as  a  first-hand  view  the  various  appliances  and 
pieces  of  apparatus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  illustrations  show  what  no  eye  could  see,  namely, 
the  interior  mechanism  of  apparatus  such  as  the  hy- 
draulic-rowing machine  (page  29)  and  the  parallel 
bars  (pages  58-9).  This  is  accomplished  by  "phan- 
tom drawings"  which  are  a  novelty  in  such  cata- 
logues and  worth  studying,  having  a  practical  value 
as  well.  Details  are  illustrated  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  and  described  in  an  informing  way,  without 
over-much  puffery.  It  may  be  well  called  a  practi- 
cal catalogue  of  live  goods. 

Its  preparation  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  com- 
pany issuing  it  and  upon  Mr.  W*  L.  Coop,  who  pre- 
pared it  and  supervised  its  production  from  start  to 
finish.  But  of  as  much  importance  to  the  physical 
training  world  is  the  fact  that  the  profession  in 
America  has  grown  to  such  a  stage  that  such  a  pub- 
lication is  possible. 


Physical  Education  at  U.  of  P. 

"Physical  Education  at  Pennsylvania"  is  described 
by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation, in  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  "The 
Red  and  Blue,"  the  college  paper.  Dr.  McKenzie 
touches  lightly  on  the  need  of  carrying  physical 
training  beyond  the  few  exceptional,  natural  athletes 
into  the  body  of  college  students,  many  of  whom 
have  lost  the  play  instinct  and  are  disinclined  to 
athletics,  says  that  the  "  bane  of  gymnasium  work 
has  eben  the  weary  waiting  of  one's  turn  in  a  long 
line  to  do  the  simplest  exorcise  and  the  time  thus 
wasted  has  done  much  to  make  gymnastics  unpopu- 
lar," and  concludes: 

•'The  college  year  will  be  divided  into  three  terms, 
according  to  the  season.  The  fall  term,  when  much 
will  be  done  out  of  doors  on  the  field,  the  exercises 
consisting  of  marching,  light  drills  and  various  ball 
games.  The  winter  term,  all  indoors,  when  the 
magnificent  equipment  of  Weightman  Hall  will  be 
used  to  train  in  a  systematic  way,  control,  strength, 
.speed  and  agility,  by  exercises,  all  progressive  and 
increasing  in  difficulty  and  complexity.  The  spring 
term,  out  of  doors,  when  g>mnastic  games  and 
niDdified  track  work  will  be  the  principal  exercises. 

"The  four  years,  over  which  the  course  extends, 
will  give  a  chance  for  every  man  to  get,  at  least,  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  such  exercises  as  swim- 
ming, boxing,  fencing  and  wrestling,  and  he  will 
become  familiar  with  the  various  forms  and  uses  of 
all  apparatus  found  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium. 
It  will  give  him  a  clear  skin,  a  good  chest,  and  erect 
carriage  and  an  elastic  slep.  No  man  can  have  bet- 
ter assets  on  leaving  college  and  nowhere  can  they 
be  better  acquired  than  at  Peimsylvania." 
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Some  Recent  BooKs  and  Articles 

Relating  to  PHxsical  Training 

(Under  this  heading  monthly  summaries  are  given  of  books,  and  of  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines that  are  likely,  to  be  interesting  to  readers  of  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA.  Suggestions 
and  contributions  are  desired.) 


HANDBOOK    OF    PHYSICAL    CULTURE.— By 
Rosa  Baker-Edwards,  Montreal,  Canada.    Pub- 
lished by  E.  M.   Renouf,   Montreal.    44  pages. 
III.     Price  25  cents. 
A  compilation  of  simple  drills  and  hygienic  work 
for  classes   from  various  sources  and  designed  to 
encourage  home  exercise.    Contains  freehand.    Del- 
sarte,  musical  bell,  British  dumbbell,  jtmior  barbell, 
double    barbell,    senior    barbell,    advanced    barbell, 
hoop  Indian  club,  bounding  ball,  breathing,  and  floor 
exercises,  and  fancy  steps.    A  feature  of  the  publi- 
cation is  the  designation  of  muscles  involved  in  each 


MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— Ar- 
ranged by  Anthony  W.  Chez,  West  Virginia 
University.  62  pages.  111. 
Compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  with  some 
additional  matter  by  Mr.  Chez.  The  publication  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  kind.  While 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  West  Virginia 
University  students,  it  necessarily  contains  material 
of  value  for  other  institutions.  Its  reason  for  exist- 
ence, is  stated  to  be  to  facilitate  instruction  among 
all  the  students,  and  the  development  of  health  and 
training  of  the  muscles  to  make  better  men  and 
women.  Topics  are  physical  training,  personal  hy- 
giene, etc. ;  advice  as  to  use  of  apparatus ;  relation  of 
gymnastics  to  athletics;  athletic  records;  first  aid 
summary;  bibliography  of  a  few  books  for  students* 
use;  and  charts  and  diagrams  of  an  anthropometric 
nature. 


HEALTH    AT    SCHOOL.— Fourth   edition   of   a 
book  by  Clement  Dukes,  M.D.,  B.S.  (London). 
Pages  606.     Published  by  Rivingtons,  London, 
England. 
Summary. — Designed    to    meet    conditions    that 
exist  in  Great  Britain  much  more  than  in  America, 
this  book  nevertheless  contains  material  that  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  educators  who  wish  to 
know  of  boarding  school  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try,   from   the   observation   and   experience   of   the 
medical    examiner   of   one   of  the   largest   of   such 
schools.     The  writer   emphatically  urges,  as  a  re- 
sult   of    his    experience,    that   compulsory    physical 
exercise,    preferably   in   the   form   of  athletics   and 
j^amcs,  be  insisted  upon  at  all  such  schools;  that  no 
boy  be  excused  except  by  the  regular  medical  ex- 
thc  conditions,  much  better  fitted  than  parents  or 
aminer  of  the  school,  who  is  best  fitted  to  know 


even  family  physicians;  that  one  or  more  teachers 
should  always  participate  in  the  games,  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  that  the  boys  organize  and  manage  their 
own  games,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school 
authorities;  and  that  clean  sport  principles  be  in- 
culcated to  help  the  boys  to  play  "the  game  of  life" 
honestly  later  on.  An  important  section  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  practical  suggestions  regarding 
care  of  school  buildings,  dormitories,  etc.,  hygiene, 
personal  habits  of  students,  illness,  etc.  While  the 
conditions,  as  before  stated,  are  English,  the  prin- 
ciples are  universal,  and  therefore  the  book  has 
general  interest  for  those  who  have  to  do  with 
private  boarding  or  preparatory  schools  in  this 
ccuntry. 

RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
TO    CORRECITVE    GYMNASTICS.— By    G. 
B.     Affleck,     Cedar    Falls,    la.     Published    by 
American    Gymnasia    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.     10 
cents.    111.     Pages  15. 
A  concise  treatise,  especially  applicable  to  require- 
ments of  grade  teachers.    Mentions  five  divisions  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  with  special  emphasis  on  cor- 
rective gymnastics  as  the  essential  need  in  school 
work.    Tells  the  common  faults  to  be  corrected  in 
children's   bodies,   with   type  of   work  and   specific 
exercises  to  correct  defects.    Illustrations  graphically 
show  errors  of  position  to  be  corrected. 


PHYSICAL  CAUSES  OF  TRUANCY.— Edi- 
torial in  Good  Health,  November.  Price  10 
cents. 
Summary.— Editorial  based  on  this  reported  fact: 
"Dr.  MacMillan,  who  has  the  supervision  of  the 
truant  department  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  declares  that  his  investigations 
covering  several  years  have  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  who  run  away  from  school 
do  so  because  they  are  discouraged  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  their  classmates.  In- 
quiry has  shown  that  a  frequent  cause  of  this  is  de- 
fects of  sight  and  hearing,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  one  of  the  flrst  things  to  be  done  in  thede  cases 
is  correction  of  the  physical  defects,  which  are  dis- 
couraging to  youthful  ambition." 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under 
"Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of 
price  with  postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwiirded 
by  mail. 
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Gymnastics  in  the  Army 

The  ''Manual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,"  prepared 
for  use  in  the  United  States  Army  gymnasiums 
by  Lieut.  H.  J.  Koehlcr,  U.  S.  A.,  and  issued  by 
the  Government  Printing  Oflfice  at  Washington, 
ha^  been  before  mentioned  in  these  pages. 

It  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  material,  which, 
while  designed  for  use  in  the  new  system  of  army 
g>'mnasiums,  also  embraces  much  that  should  inter- 
est physical  training  instructors  in  other  types  of 
s\-iiinasiums. 

A  line  of  instruction  is  laid  out  by  the  author, 
who  is  senior  instructor  of  military  gymnastics,  fenc- 
ing, swimming,  etc.,  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  N.  Y.  The  aim  of  the 
manual  is  to  insure  uniformity  in  physical  work 
throughout  the  service,  especially  under  conditions 
that  are  met  in  army  gymnasiums.  A  concise  state- 
ment of  the  need  and  reason  for  physical  training 
in  the  army  by  Lieut.  Koehler  prefaces  the  man- 
ual. The  substance  of  this  was  published  in 
"-American  Gymnasia,"  September,  1904.  In  giving 
directions  for  carrying  on  the  work,  the  author 
makes  statements  which  give  a  clue  to  the  system 
upon  which  he  works  in  advancing  the  army  system 
of  gymnastics. 

"Apparatus  work  in  the  service  should  always 
be  supplementary  to  the  setting-up  drill  (calisthenic 
class  work),  which  should  be  considered  the  basis 
of  all  gymnastic  training. 

"A  well-defined  program  should  be  mapped  out 
before  the  drill  begins  and  this  should  be  carried 
out  faithfully.  Every  day's  work  should  be  dove- 
tailed into  the  next — be  progressive. 

"The  work  should  be  so  conducted  that  the 
men  are  developed  harmoniously;  that  is,  any  ten- 
dency to  develop  one  side  or  one  part  of  the  body 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  should  be  avoided.  This 
f«  best  accomplished  by  varying  the  work  in  such  a 
way  that  exercises  which  bring  the  extensor  muscles 
into  play  be  alternated  with  those  which  effect  the 
^exor  muscles. 

"Insist  upon  accurate  and  precise  execution  of 
every  movement.  By  doing  so,  those  other  essen- 
tially soldierly  qualities,  besides  strength  and  en- 
durance, as  activity,  agility,  gracefulness  and  accu- 
racy, will  also  be  developed.  Exercises  which  re- 
quire activity  and  agility  rather  than  those  that 
r*»quirc  strength  only,  should  be  selected. 

"It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these 
<^xerciscs  are  the  means  and  not  the  end,  and  if 
♦here  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  instructors  as  to 
♦he  eflFcct  of  an  exercise,  it  is  always  well  to  err  on 
the  side  of  safety.  Underdoing  is  rectifiable;  over- 
doing  is  often   not. 


"The  object  of  this  work  is  not  the  development 
of  expert  gymnasts,  but  the  development  of  physi- 
cally sound  men  by  means  of  the  system  in  wHich 
the  chances  of  bodily  injury  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

"When  individuals  show  a  special  aptitude  to 
gymnastics  they  may  be  encouraged  within  limits 
to  improve  this  ability,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  their  fellows." 

"The  drills  should  be  daily  during  the  suspension 
of  other  work  and  every  drill  should  be  of  at  least 
one  hour's  duration.  The  work  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible  and  at  no  time  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come monotonous." 

The  apparatus  work  included  in  the  manual  covers 
side  horse,  long  horse,  horizontal  bar,  vaulting  bar, 
parallel  bars,  rings,  ladders,  poles,  ropes  and  jump- 
ing, with  preliminary  directions  under  each  heading. 

This  manual  is  preliminary  to  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  work  along  similar  lines.  The  desire 
for  a  post-graduate  course  in  physical  training  for 
young  officers  at  West  Point  is  brought  out  in  the 
introductory  section  of  Lieut.  Koehler's  manual.  His 
efforts  in  that  direction  to  meet  the  modem  demand 
of  army  life  in  this  country  is  being  creditably  carried 
out  for  the  good  of  the  service  in  particular  and 
the  advancement  of  physical  training  in  general. 


Any  Man  Can  Run  Fast 

Any  man  can  run  fast  by  practice,  and  having 
learned  to  run  fast  can  be  made  to  run  faster  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  savs  Ernest  Hjertberg,  formerly 
a  Columbia  trainer.  Endurance  may  be  attained  by 
good    living  and   proper   exercise. 

"Proper  food,  pure  water,  recrular  habits  and 
nine  hours  of  sleep  are  needed.  The  muscles  should 
be  kept  in  a  soft,  flexible  condition  by  continual 
rubbine  with  oils  or  liquids.  Duffey  used  cocoanut 
oil,,  while  others  use  witch  hazel,  arnica  and  whisky 
or  alcohol. 

"The  next  thing,"  says  Hjertberg.  "is  to  acquire 
form  and  styles  may  differ  but  each  man's  style 
should  be  that  form  which  he  can  acquire  the  speed 
with  the  use  of  as  little  energy  as  possible." 


Described  Oncoming;  Death 

A.  C.  Wightman,  prof^scor  of  biology  in  Ran- 
dolph Macon  College,  Richmond.  Va.,  an  athlete 
and  president  of  the  Interstate  A.  A.,  died  Nov. 
19  of  paralysis  under  circumstances  which  are  of 
interest  to  physiologists  and  physical  educators. 
Prof.  Wightman  was  stricken  while  sleeping. 
.Awaking,  he  realized  his  condition  and  informed 
his  wife.  For  three  hours,  until  his  death,  he  de- 
scribed the  progress  of  the  paralysis,  from  the 
right  foot  to  the  brain,  interrnptinc:  the  account 
only  to  explain  his  personal  and  private  affairs  to 
his  wife  and  give  her  instructions  about  his  life  in- 
surance. He  talked  rationally  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  is  a  medium  for  communication  between  those  who  desire  positions  as 
physical  directors  and  those  who  desire  to  secure  instructors.  This  department  will  be  developed 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  prove  mutually  convenient  and  beneficial.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA 
will  undertake  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  for  either  party  or  both.  These  wants  also 
offer  an  excellent  means  of  securing  or  selling  odd  or  second-hand  pieces  of  apparatus. 

RATES. — Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  POWER.— One 
extra  copy  of  Dr.  Sargent's  latest  book  for  sale. 
Good  condition.  Price  $1.25.  Address  Box  114, 
American  Gymnasia. 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

SMALL  FRAME  wanted  for  private  playground. 
State  price  and  condition.  Address  Box  112,  Amer- 
ican Gymnasia. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED  in  school  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience \o  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 

MAGAZINES  WANTED 

COMPLETE  FILE  wanted  of  "Physical  Edu- 
cation" and  "The  Triangle,"  published  1896  and 
earlier  at  Springfield,  Mass.  State  price  and  con- 
dition.   Address  No.  115,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

ANTHROPOMETRY    AND    PHYSICAL 

EXAMINATION 

has   been    issued   by 
Jay  W.  Seaver,  M.D. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  to  direc- 
tors of  gymnasia  and  students  of  physical  train- 
ing the  practical  methods  of  examining,  measuring 
and  testing  persons  who  may  be  applicants  for  in- 
struction in  gymnastics,  or  for  physical  ranking 
for  any   purpose. 

Statistical  methods  are  discussed  more^  fully  than 
in  previous  editions,  and  one  chapter  is<levoted  to 
the  percentile  method. 

Testing  of  the  special  sense  organs  is  fully  de- 
scribed. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  in  former 
editions,    $1.50. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN  180  LESSONS 

By   Hartvig   Nissen. 

Corrective  exercises,  marching,  fancy  steps,  and 
"play"  exercises,  graded  on  cards.  Used  in  Boston, 
Brookline,  Worcester  and  other  cities.  Each 
grade,  20  lessons,  25  cents. 

—  SOLD    BY  — 

American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston/  Mass. 


APPARATUS  WANTED 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  apparatus,  second  hand, 
wanted.    Address  H.   O.,  American  Gymnasia. 

OVERHEAD  AND  VERTICAL  LADDERS, 
second  hand,  in  good  condition,  wanted  cheap  for 
cash.    Address  C.  T.  F.,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
.American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS.  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,000. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue.  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford.  114. 


'Relation  of  Public  School  Teachers  to 
Corrective  Qymnastics** 


A  new  publication. — See  back  cover  page. 


Miller  Keyless 

I     The    only    Lock   which 

I      will    always    respond    to 

the       combination       if 

OILED— WET    or    full 

of   DIRT. 

The  only  Lock  pro- 
vided with  a  SAFETY 
ESCUTCHEON.  I  n 
fact,  the  only  lock  suit- 
a  b  1  e  for  gymnasium 
lockers  and  other  doors 
through  the  Association 
building. 

MILLER  KEYLESS 

LOCK  CO., 

Kent,  Ohio. 


No.  406.  Set  80S. 


Mention   "American   Gymnasia"   when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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Gymnastic   Apparatus   for   1906 


THE  most  interesting  feature  we  have  to  offer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  our  new 
catalog. 

This  catalog  is  a  decided  advance  in  every  way. 
The  liberal  size  permits  large  illustrations  that 
show  the  apparatus  to  advantage,  and  several  inter- 
iors of  prominent  g>*mnasiums  are  of  additional 
interest. 

The  illustrations  indicate  the  care  we  take  to  make 
ajvparatus  suited  for  its  purpose,  with  plain  but  ar- 
tistic outlines,  avoiding  all  angularities,  sharp  pro- 
jections or  attempted  ornaments;  always  in  bad 
ta>te,  and  positively  dangerous  in  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  catalog  are  finely  executed 
illustrations  of  the  details  of  Pulley  Weights,  two  of 
\Nhich  have  been  re<luced  for  this  page. 

PULLEY    WEIGHTS. 

The  Standard  Pulley  Weight  is  familiar  to  all 
frequenters  of  gymnasiums.  Its  clean-cut,  smoothly 
roimded  outlines  predict  the  durability  and  smooth- 
ness  of  action   for   which  they   are    famous.     The 


VnderUft  Weight. 


Standard  Pulley  Weight. 

styles  shown  in  the  catalog  are  those  most  commonly 
used;  others  may  be  made  up  from  the  same  parts, 
such  as  pulleys,  rods,  etc. 

The  Underlift  Weight,  as  used  on  all  our  Pulley 
Weights,  is  shown  dissected  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  upper  half  of  the  weight  is  shown 
at  the  top  and  the  lower  half  below.  The  most 
recent  improvement  is  the  steel  locking  lever.  This 
is  shown  on  the  upper  half  with  its  end  engaging 
the  hook  of  the  weight  above.  On  the  lever  being 
shifted  to  the  left  the  weight  is  disengaged  from 
the  weight  above.  A  spring  prevents  the  weight 
from  jarring  loose.  In  tlic  corners  of  the  lower  half 
will  be  seen  the  oil-soaked  wooden  bushings  that 
guide  the  weights  on  the  rods  without  scraping. 
One  of  these  bushings,  cut  in  two,  is  shown  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  illustration. 

The  bearings  of  these  machines  have  proved  by 
over  fifteen  years  of  actual  use  to  be  practically  self- 
lubricating  and  indestructible.  They  are  particu- 
larly smooth-running  in  use. 


Narragansett    Machine    Co.,    Prov.,  R.   I. 


standard  Parallel  Bars. 


PARALLEL    BARS. 

The  Parallel  Bar  has  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  its  improvement  considered  by  many  minds. 
We  have  recently  devoted  our  attention  to  its 
mechanical  details,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  width  adjustment,  if  not  lacking  altogether,  has 
been  very  crude  and  required  a  wrench.  As  is 
shown  below  we  have  pivoted  the  middle  section  of 


the  leg  near  its  centre  and  provided  a  wheel  fas- 
tening for  the  bottom.  A  simple  device  prevents 
slipping  even  when  the  hand  wheel  is  not  up  tight, 
and  an  index  forms  a  guide  for  setting  the  bars. 

The  height  adjustment  consists  of  a  pin  secured 
to  the  end  of  a  strong  steel  spring,  and  arranged  to 
drop  into  holes  in  the  upper  section  of  the  leg.  Lift- 
ing the  lever  shown  in  the  illustration  pushes  back 


Parallel  Bar. 

Adjustment  for  Width. 


the  spring  and  withdraws  the  pin,  holding  it  out 
until  the  required  adjustment  is  made,  when  drop- 
ping the  lever  allows  the  spring  to  force  the  pin  into 
place.  In  the  older  German  forms  of  bars,  the  spring 
had  its  end  curled  over  and  was  pulled  back  by 
hand.  The  lever  permits  the  use  of  a  much  stronger 
spring,  and  holds  the  pin  out  while  adjustment  is 
being  made. 

It  will  be  noted  that  lx)th  of  these  devices  lie  close 
to  the  bar  leg,  not  having  any  projecting  points, 
screws  or  bolts  for  the  user  to  get  caught  on. 

The  weak  spot  on  Parallel  Bars  was  the  connec- 
tion of  the  bar  to  the  post.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  this  as  rigi<l  as  possible,  partly  to  make 
a  strong  connection  with  the  bar,  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent the  bar  from  bending.  We  demonstrated  that 
it  was  no  use  to  try  to  prevent  the  bar  from  bending 
by  this  joint,  if  the  bar  itself  is  strong  enough  it 
should  be  allowed  to  move  up  and  down  at  the  joint. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  broad  thin  hinge  joint 
with  a  large  pin,  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  tendency  to  pry  off  being  obviated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  problem  was,  to  connect  the  bar  to 
the  hinge  from  the  under  side,  as  all  bolts  passing 


Parallel  Bar. 

Adjustment  for  Height. 


Gymnasium    Outfitters. 


standard  Horse. 


*  '••ug^h  the  bar  and  cutting  the  top  surface  sooner 

•  r  later  gave  trouble.  This  problem  was  solved  by 
r.king  the  cap  or  upper  part  of  the  hinge  to  fit  the 
r.tUr  side  of  the  bar  and  providing  it  with  two 
'  pcrcd  pins.     The  pins   prevented   the   bar   rolling 


Parallel  Bar  Joint. 

'l'-wa>s,  and  did  not  injure  it  in  anyway.  Two 
•  •]  screws  hold  the  bar  firmly  on  to  the  cap.  This 
:nt  docs  not  work  loose  or  injure  the  bar  and  pcr- 
'-  the  bar  to  be  raised  higher  at  one  end  than 
r  ...ther,  or  one  bar  can  be  raised  and  the  other 
"•re>«'ed. 

CASTERS. 

^-kh  pieces  of  apparatus  as  the  Parallel  Bar  and 

'"<:    require    frequent    moving    and    their    great 

•jfrt  makes  this  difficult  with  ordinary  devices  that 

remain    attached    to    the    machine    and    yet    be 

'  "1  the  wav. 


Casters  as  ordinarily  made  had  too  much  friction, 
particularly  when  neglected,  as  they  arc  apt  to  be. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  substituted  for  the 
wooden  rollers  of  the  casters,  accurately  turned 
steel  rollers  running  on  steel  pins  surrounded  with 
small  steel  rolls.  This  device  so  reduced  the  fric- 
tion that  a  heavy  horse  could  be  drawn  on  a  smooth 
Hoor  with  an  actual  dynamometer  pull  of  one  pound. 

The  caster  shown  herewith  is  of  the  swivel  type, 
permitting  movement  in  any  direction.  It  is  adapted 
to  Parallel  Bars,  the  raising  lever  being  protected 
by  the  sides  of  the  bar  leg  base.  The  caster  is 
thrown  out  of  action  and  the  bar  lowered  until 
its  base  rests  on  the  floor  by  this  lever,  which  has  an 
anti-friction  roller  to  make  it  work  easy. 


Parallel  Bar  Caster. 


Narragansett    Machine    Co.,    Prov.,  R.  I. 


Parallel  Bar  With  Floor  Sockets. 

Patented  Oct.  17,  1905. 


FLOOR-SOCKET    APPARATUS. 

To  lighten  and  make  more  compact,  such  appara- 
tus as  Parallel  Bars,  Horses,  Bucks,  etc.,  they  may 
be  made  to  fit  in  floor  sockets.  When  this  is  done 
the  socket  plates,  shown  in  phantom,  must  be  very 
strong,  and  should  be  set  in  place  and  secured  be- 
fore the  floor  is  laid;  as  with  ordinary  floor  con- 
struction it  is  difficult  to  secure  them  afterwards 
without  ripping  up  a  large  area. 

The  vital  part  of  this  class  of  apparatus  is  the 
socket  and  the  means  for  securing  the  post  into  it. 
Accurate  tools  and  methods  of  boring  enable  us  to 
secure    sockets    exactly    alike,    thus    insuring   inter- 
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Hydraulic  Rowing  Machine. 


changeability.  The  size  and  taper  were  determined 
experimentally,  the  depth  and  angle  adopted  giving 
the  best  results. 

The  tapered  bases  of  the  posts  fit  snugly  into  the 
sockets,  yet  are  easily  lifted  out.  A  hinged  cap 
closes  the  hole  when  the  post  is  removed.  This  cap 
is  utilized  to  hold  the  post  into  the  socket.  A  lug 
on  the  under  side  of  the  cap  holds  down  the  post 
and  a  sliding  latch  on  the  post  keeps  the  cap  in  place. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  that  this  device 
is  neat,  substantial  and  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

The  same  sockets  may  be  used  for  different  pieces 
of  apparatus  as  for  instance,  a  horse  may  be  put  in 
the  end  sockets  of  a  parallel  bar,  or  the  side  sockets 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

HYDRAULIC    ROWING    MACHINE. 

The  unique  illustration  shows  the  improved  ball 
valve  of  our  Hydraulic  Rowing  Machine. 

The  Bowl  and  Cover  are  shown  in  phantom,  the 
spindle  and  its  blades  being  seen  through  thenr.  The 
new  valve  consists  of  a  steel  ball  dropped  in  a  bored 
chamber,  one  side  of  which  is  milled  away  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  liquid.  The  bowl  has  two  blades 
or  partitions,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  dotted  white 
lines,  the  other  on  the  left  side  in  white.  These  par- 
titions extend  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl  to  the 
spindle  in  the  centre.  The  spindle  has  two  blades, 
that  swing  between  the  partitions  of  the  bowl.  On 
the  forward  stroke  the  liquid  is  compressed  between 
the  blades  and  partitions,  and  forced  through  the 
valve  in  the  spindle,  which  may  be  seen  extending 
from  the  centre  of  the  spindle  out  at  the  top,  where 
it  may  be  regulated  and  the  stroke  made  hard  or 
easy.  On  the  return  stroke  the  liquid  passes  through 
the  ball  valve.  This  machine  has  proved  by  use  to 
be  the  only  substitute  for  actual  rowing  in  open 
water  ever  devised. 


Qymnastum    Outfitters. 


Suspended  Horizontal  Bar. 


HORIZONTAL    BARS. 

Originally  the  Horizontal  Bar  stood  on  the  floor, 
and  occupied  valuable  space  with  its  guys  stretching 
out  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  It  was  an  easy 
change  to  suspend  it  from  tht  ceiling,  where  its  posts 
and  guys  were  out  of  the  way  until  basket  ball  came ; 
then  the  bar  had  to  move  up  again,  this  time  as  close 
to  the  ceiling  as  possible. 

The  illustration  shows  the  form  that  evidently  de- 
>crves  merit,  as  it  has  survived  all  others.  The  posts 
are  hinged,  generally  about  fourteen  feet  from  the 
ri -or.  To  swing  the  bar  up,  the  guys  on  one  side  are 
^ictached,  by  means  of  instantaneous  trunbuckles,  and 
h'M^ked  to  sleeves  that  slide  on  the  posts.  The  hoist- 
ing tackle  is  lowered  and  its  blocks  attached  to  the 
1  ir  caps,  it  is  then  easily  hoisted  to  the  position 
-nr.wn  by  the  phantom  lines. 

I  he  hinge  joints,  tumbuckles  and  hoisting  tackle 
cm  be  furnished  for  bars  that  were  not  originally 
(i-^igned  to  swing  up. 

VAULTING    BARS. 

Vaulting  Bars  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of  as 
horizontal  bars.  The  posts  must  form  a  support  for 
the  bar,  and  generally  a  basis  for  adjustment.  On 
the  bar  shown  herewith,  however,  the  adjustment  is 
';>  a  winch  on  the  wall;  this  being  under  control  of 
the  director.  The  means  for  adjustment  is  also 
nadc  to  hoist  the  bar  up  out  of  the  way. 

This  vaulting  bar  was  designed  for  the  Chicago 
South  Park  Commission's  Field  House  Gymnasiums , 
T«  here  it  would  be  used  principally  in  supervised  class 
w  rk.  The  posts  are  secured  by  guys,  those  at  the 
end  having  also  triangular  braces,  to  prevent  end 
r-  tion.  WTien  not  in  use,  the  posts  are  folded  un- 
-T  the  bars  and  secured  by  hooks  provided  for  the 
/::rposc,  the  guys  are  looped  up,  and  the  whole 
Listed  up  out  of  the  way  as  shown  in  phantom. 


The  Bar  Caps  arc  provided  with  clamps  to  take 
up  the  slight  looseness,  desirable  for  easy  adjust- 
ment. When  the  bar  is  used  for  turning,  the  winch 
adjusts  the  bar  with  ease,  and  may  be  locked  either 
to  keep  them  in  any  fixed  position,  or  up  where  they 
cannot  be  used  without  the  director's  consent. 

Special  designs  of  this  class  if  carefully  carried 
out,  secure  apparatus  adapted  to  its  use,  and  often 
develop  types  that  come  into  general  use. 


Special  Vaulting  Bar. 
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Balanced  Swiiifflni:  Boom. 


BOOMS. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  piece  of  apparatus  has 
been  so  variously  modified  as  the  Boom.  Commenc- 
ing with  a  most  primitively  constructed  pair  of  bars, 
adjustable  in  fixed  posts  by  means  of  pins,  and  cost- 
ing about  thirty  dollars,  it  has  ranged  up  to  a  ma- 
chine operating  four  bars  with  all  possible  adjust- 
ment, costing  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  principle  object  has  been,  however,  to  provide 
an  apparatus  in  which  each  bar  could  be  easily  ad- 
justed, removed  or  turned  over;  and  when  not  in 
use  disposed  of  completely  and  quickly. 

These  conditions  are  all  met  by  the  Balancejl 
Swinging  Boom  shown  herewith,  which  consists 
essentially  of  a  pivoted  wall  post  connected  to  a  guy 
braced  post  by  an  overhead  pipe,  on  which  slide  two 
pairs  of  bar  caps;  each  of  which  are  connected  to 
balancing  weights  that  are  contained  in  a  box  back 
of  and  secured  to  the  wall  post. 
Each  boom  rests  in  one  pair  of  these  caps  and 

may  be  turned 
over,  removed,  or 
placed  either  side 
up  in  the  other 
pair  of  caps.  When 
resting  in  the 
caps  and  the  ad- 
justable pins  re- 
moved a  slight 
pressure  will  move 
the  booms  up  or 
down. 

The  outstanding 
post  is  quickly  re- 
leased by  an  in- 
stantaneous turn 
buckle,  and  being 
^  provided  with  a 
roll  bearing  caster, 
shown  below,  can 
be      swung      back 


to  the  wall  by  a  child.  The  phantom  figure  shows 
how  completely  the  entire  apparatus  is  disposed  of. 

This  boom  is  especially  adapted  for  women  and 
children's  Gymnasiums  on  account  of  its  ease  of 
handling,  the  most  arduous  adjustment  being  the 
turning  over  of  the  booms  which  requires  a  lift  of 
about  twelve  pounds. 

A  similar  Boom,  without  the  balancing  mechanism, 
requires  more  exertion  to  make  the  various  adjust- 
ments, but  costs  much  less. 

A  different  style  of  Boom,  similar  to  the  Vaulting 
Bar  previously  described  and  made  for  the  Women's 
Gymnasiums  of  the  Chicago  Field  Houses,  is  shown 
below.  It  is  operated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner 
to  the  vaulting  bar,  and  has  provision  for  turning  the 
bar  over. 


Boom  Caster. 


Special 


Gymnasium    Outfitters. 


SPRING    BEAT    BOARD. 


The  ordinary  Beat  Board  with  its  unyielding  sur- 
face is  a  far  from  comfortable  thing  to  jump  on 
;  nd  offers  little  impetus  to  the  user.  To  remedy 
fpcse  features  the  Spring  Beat  Board  was  devised. 
It  was  not  primarily  intended  for  use  as  a  spring 
Skird,  but  may  be  so  used  for  light  work.  Its  spe- 
r;:!  purpose  was  to  serve  as  a  take  off  for  the  horse 


and  buck;    the   projecting  base   being   extended   to 
meet  the  base  of  the  apparatus. 

It  offers  to  a  person  of  average  weight  an  impetus 
that  adds  much  to  the  case  of  performing  an  exer- 
cise; and  for  boys  avoids  the  jar,  to  their  frame,  of 
the  solid  board.  The  spring  of  both  inclined  board 
and  base  is  unilized  and  the  upper  end  of  the  board 
is  rubber  covered. 


JUMP    FRAME. 


This  piece  of  apparatus  was  made  for  the  New 
York  City  Public  School  Gymnasiums.  It  consists 
"f  a  thin  oak  frame  five  feet  long  and  twenty-two 


inches  wide  with  the  upper  edges  chamfered  to  offer 
little  obstruction  as  possible.  As  a  marker  for  suc- 
cessive jumps  in  a  given  distance  it  is  valuable. 


ROCKING  JOINT. 

Patented  June  27,   1905. 


In  the  early  days  of  Gymnasium  equipment 
wrought  iron  hooks  swinging  in  eyes  of  the  same 
metal  were  universally  used.  They  were  practically 
inaccessible,  never  got  lu- 
bricated, and  being  ex- 
posed to  the  hot,  dry  at- 
mosphere of  the  upper  part 
of  the  gymnasium,  wore 
out  rapidly  and  were  noisy. 
Particularly  was  the  fea- 
ture of  noise  evident  when 
they  were  attaclied  beneath 
the  floor  of  entertainment 
halls.  The  wear  was  also 
more  evident  on  out-door 
apparatus,  exposed  to  fine 
dust,  as  well  as  heat,  such 
connections  often  wearing 
out  in  a  week's  continuous 

ttrndOmz  Mat  ^^^' 


The  Rocking  Joint  was  devised  specially  to  obvi- 
ate the  last  objection.  It  substitutes  rolling  contact 
for  the  sliding  contact  of  the  old  forms  of  eyes. 
The  first  joints  made  were  put  to  use  on  playground 
swings  and  stood  an  entire  season's  use  without 
showing  appreciable  w^ear.  A  common  eye  and 
link,  made  of  the  same  iron  and  the  same  in  size, 
wore  out  in  eight  days  in  swings  on  the  same  frames 
and  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 
A  rolling  contact  being  also  noiseless  (no  slip,  no 
squeak),  the  joint  forms  the  ideal  means  of  suspen- 
sion for  either  in  or  out-door  swinging  apparatus  and 
will  be  furnished  by  us  on  all  such  work. 

We  have  designed  neat  connections  for  pipe  and 
iron  beams  and  for  securing  to  wood,  in  which  the 
link  rolls  on  a  hardened  steel  roll  still  further  avoid- 
ing any  possibility  of  wear  or  noise.  It  is  needless 
to  say  this  joint  does  not  require  lubrication. 

The  joint  is  shown  in  the  illustration  applied  to 
flying  rings,  and  swinging  lengthwise  of  the  beams. 
It  can  be  applied  to  any  swinging  apparatus  now  in 
use  at  a  small  cost,  and  will  lower  the  apparatus  the 
length  of  the  link. 


Narragansett    Machine    Co.,    Prov.,  R.  I. 


Wall  Parallel. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC   APPARATUS. 

During  the  year  1905  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  Anthropomethic  Apparatus.  The  Wall 
Bracket  has  been  provided  with  a  chin  guage,  faintly 
shown  in  the  illustration  over  the  bars.  This  gruage 
consists  of  two  bronze  brackets  that  are  attached  to 
the  bars  and  support  an  elastic  tape  three  inches 
above  the  bars.  Its  elasticity  prevents  injury  cither 
to  the  user  or  the  tape,  in  case  of  too  deep  a  dip. 


Dynamometer  Base. 

The  Back  and  Leg  Dynamometer  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  base  having  specified  dimensions,  de- 
vised to  prevent  swinging  backward.  This  base  is 
strongly  made  of  oak,  and  is  arranged  so  that  the 
dynamometer  can  be  easily  detached. 

Other  minor  changes  have  been  specified  by  the 
A.  P.  E.  A.  Committee  and  the  apparatus  made  in 
accordance  with  them  will  be  furnished  on  all  or- 
ders. 


LOCKERS. 

Close  allied  to  the  manufacturer  of  Gymnasium 
Apparatus  is  that  of  lockers.  In  fact  the  systemized 
manufacture  of  lockers  was  first  conducted  by  us  to 
supply  lockers  for  gymnasiums.  The  business  soon 
enlarged,  embracing  first  schools  who  saw  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  lockers  in  connection  with 
their  gymnasiums,  and  later  shops  and  factories 
generally,  which  is  now  its  largest  field. 

The  locker  shown  above,  however,  is  distinctly  the 
result  of  gymnasium  growth,  and  has  many  features 
that  adapt  it  for  gymnasium  use. 


Entirely  new  forms  of  Gymnastic  Apparatus  or 
even  radical  changes  in  old  machines  are  not  fre- 
quent. The  greatest  improvements  have  been  made 
along  the  line  of  the  modification  of  old  devices  to 
meet  new  or  existing  conditions. 

We  make  no  promise  as  to  what  we  will  do  in 
1906,  but  we  are  "sawing  wood,"  and  hope  to  get 
some  things  out  of  it. 


Indian   Clubs. 


Harvard  University  Summer  School 

July  5  to  August  15,  1906. 
College  courses  in  Archaeology,  Architecture,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Economics,  Education,  Elocution,  Geology,  History,  Languages,  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Philosophy, 

Physics,  Psychology,  Pure  Design,  Shop-work,  and  Surveying. 

For  information  address 
J.    L.    LOVE,    i6  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N,  S.  SHALER,  Chairman, 

THE  SARGENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Mediqal  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasitun  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upoa  re- 
quest to 

D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SECOND  SESSION,  JULY  5  to  AUGUST  16,  1906 


Special  Courses  in  PKysical  Erducation 


The  Summer  School  oflfers  teachers  and  students 
of  Physical  Education  an  opportunity  to  use  the  full 
eqmpraent  of  the  Yale  Gymnasium.  The  corps  of 
instructors  is  larger  than  during  the  regular  college 
term  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  Normal 
Training.  Students  are  required  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Normal  School  Section  of  the 
A.  P.  E.  in  1905  before  being  admitted  to  the  courses. 

Instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  An- 
atomy, Physiology,  History  and  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion, Anthropometry  and  Methods  are  given  by  com- 
petent authorities  from  the  Yale  Faculty  and  other 

For  further  information 

WILLIAM  GILBERT  ANDERSON. 

Head  of  Dept.  of  Physical  Education, 
Yale  Gymnasium,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


University  Faculties.  Leading  representatives  of  the 
.  German  and  Swedish  Systems  give  full  theoretical 
and  practical  courses  in  these  systems.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  practical  work.  A  great  variety  of 
different  forms  of  floor  work  are  taught.  Practical 
training  is  given  in  field  and  track  work  and  meth- 
ods of  training.  Athletics  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men  are  given  and  games  and  competitive  sports  of 
all  kinds  are  taught  in  practical  form. 

Students  may  take  courses  in  general  subjects  in 
the  Summer  School  in  History,  English,  Modem 
Languages,  and  Science. 

and  catalogue  write  to 


CHARLES  H.  JUDD, 
Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
135  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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We  have  Blue  Print  Plans  of  a  number  of  Playgrounds ;  they  may  suggest 
something  that  you  can  use.  Write  us  about  it.  We  also  have  a  Catalog  of 
Playground  Apparatus;  and  we  are  always  ready  to  make  special  plans,  lists, 
and  estimates. 
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American  Gymnasia 


An   Experiment  in   Extension  WorK 


''p  HE  influence  of  a  physical  director  need  not 
•*■  be  limited  to  the  four  walls  within  which  he 
daily  carries  on  his  work.  If  he  is  the  right  sort  of 
a  man,  he  cannot,  in  fact,  help  exercising  an  influ- 
ence on  many  others  outside  of  his  established 
sphere,  and  it  is  proper,  desirable  and  worthy  of 
strong  effort  to  extend  as  widely  in  the  community 
as  possible  the  principles  in  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieves. In  order  to  advance  the  ideals  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  profession  itself,  we  must  make 
ourselves  heard  at  times  when  tlie  voice  of  authority 
is  needed.  In  doing  this  from  conviction  and  in 
coming  to  study  the  means  which  may  be  used  to 
make  the  influence  of  physical  education  felt,  we 
sooner  or  later  encounter  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion and  appreciate  its  superiority  over  individual 
effort  in  efficiency.  The  demonstrations  of  this  in 
our  own  field  are  not  a  few,  if  not  so  many  as  might 
be  desired,  but  the  profession  is  certain  to  be  inter- 
ested in  a  recent  somewhat  successful  experiment 
in  this  extension  work  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
progress  of  the  movement  is  presented  somewhat 
in  .detail  so  that  others  who  may  be  encouraged  to 
follow  this  plan  may  know  how  it  was  started. 

On  December  17,  1904,  A.  B.  Wegener,  director 
of  the  'Rochester  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  department, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  physical  directors  of  the  city 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  society 
to  promote  the  physical  .welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
Rochester.  After  discussion  it  was  decided  not  to 
limit  the  membership  to  physical  directors,  but  to 
broaden  its  scope  into  a  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  preliminary  organization  was  effected 
by  these  members:  L.  D.  Eldredge,  Rochester 
Athletic  Club;  M.  Schmidt,  Tumverein;  A.  B. 
Wegener,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  A.  A.  McLaughlin,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  Miss  Mabelle  M.  Ford,  Y.  W^  C  A.;  Miss 
Babson;  Miss  Newton. 

Invitations  to  a  general  meeting  to  perfect  or- 
ganization were  then  sent  to  principals  and  teach- 
ers of  schools,  physical  directors  of  the  city,  pas- 
tors, physicians,  members  of  the  Play  Ground 
League,  board  of  health  and  park  board,  health 
associations  and  atljletic  organizations.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  30  persons,  and  was  addressed 
by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  interested  in 
physical  education,  to  wit:  Mr.  Newell,  of  the  park 
board;  Mr.  Carroll,  of  the  public  schools;  Dr.  G. 
W.  Goler,  of  the  health  board;  Miss  E.  L.  Latti- 
more,  of  the  Play  Ground  League;  Dr.  E.  B. 
Angell,  representing  the  physicians  of  the  city. 


Some  opposition  developed  because  it  wa^ 
thought  by  some  that  the  object  of  the  association 
was  little  more  than  a  duplication  of  work  already 
.  being  done.  It  was,  however,  made  plain  that  the 
purpose  was  to  unify  all  interests  and  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  ideas.  This  explanation  sufficed 
and  organization  was  then  effected. 

A.  B.  Lamberton,  president  of  the  park  board, 
was  elected  president.  Rev.  E.  M.  Parrott  and 
Miss  E.  L.  Lattimore,  both  connected  with  the 
play  ground  movement,  were  chosen  vice-presi- 
dents, A.  B.  Wegener,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  chosen 
secretary,  and  a  prominent  young  lawyer  was 
elected  treasurer.  The  executive  committee  was 
made  up  of  an  energetic  principal  of  one  of  the 
schools,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  prominent 
physician  and  two  wealthy  business  men. 

The  constitution  adopted  defined  the  objects  of 
the  association  as  being: 

a.  To  promote  unity  of  effort  among  all  prgani- 

zations  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
physical  education. 

b.  To  study  the  problems  of  physical  education. 

c.  To  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  ol  greater 

care  and  attention  being  given  to  physical 
education. 

The  membership  was  divided  into  sustaining 
members  and  associative  members,  the  former  pay- 
ing dues  and  voting,  and  the  latter  having  represen- 
tation on  the  advisory  board.  The  annual  dues 
were  fixed  at  25  cents.  The  annual  meeting  was 
assigned  to  November,  eight  regular  meetings  to 
be  held  during  the  year. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  objects  defined  in 
the  constitution  were  amplified  into  this  policy: 

1.  To  act  as  a  governor  in  features  of  physical 
training  of  the  city  by  stimulating  where  the  in- 
terest .  flags  and  by  checking  where  it  oversteps 
itself. 

2.  To  promote  and  control  physical  recreation 
and  sport  in  and  about  Rochester. 

3.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  gymna,- 
siums,  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields. 

4.  The  study  of  hygienic  conditions  in  schools, 
shops,  stores  and  homes. 

5.  The  correction  of  physical  deficiency  in  the 
development  of  growing  children  an  schools. 

6.  The  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  loss 
of  health  by  means  of  a  public  address,  published 
articles  and  conferences. 

7.  By  unifying  the  effort  of  all  organizations 
engaged  in  any  feature  of  physical  training  by  af- 
fording a  common  meeting  ground  or  forum  where 
the  work  of  each  organization  may  be  presented 
and  freely  discussed  wMth  a  view  to  promotingr 
mutual  helpfulness  ancf  efficiency  . 
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In  order  that  the  association  might  be  thoroughly 
representative,  delegates  were  asked  from  the 
i'.:i(>wing  bodies  to  form  the  advisory  board: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Mechanics  Institute,  University  Athletic  Coun- 
cl  State  Industrial  School,  University  of  Roches- 
ter Alumni  Assn.,  Jewish  Clubs,  New  York  State 
Arnnory,  Monroe  Co.  Medical  Assn.,  Normal 
Training-  School,  University  Gymnasium,  Homeo- 
pathic Association,  Rochester  A.  C,  S.  P.  C.  C, 
Teachers'  Association,  Rochester  Turnverein, 
Childrens'  Aid  Society,  Social  Settlement,  Park 
Board.  Play  Ground  League,  Public  Health  As- 
siKiation.  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Y.  M.  C.  A..  Brick  Church  Institute,  Trinity 
Epi^opal  Church,  Bradstreet's  School,  Hakes 
School,  Sunday  School  Athletic  League,  Catholic 
Vf»ung  Men's  Association. 

At  a  meeting  March  ii  President  Lamberton 
suggested  the  desirability  of  obtaining  many  un- 
u-^ed  fields  and  lots  for  playground  purposes  and 
;»ac ing  them  in  charge  of  the  organizations  in  the 
vicinity,  and  also  of  getting  the  county  to  buy  two 
n,:lts  of  lake  front  to  reserve  for  public  use.  C.  C. 
Blackmon  defined  the  present  objects  of  the  organ- 
ization thus: 

I.  To  unify  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  various  separate  organizations. 

2  Plan  new  efforts,  and  enthuse  each  organiza- 
tt  .n  as  to  what  it  may  do;  not  to  interfere,  but 
niTher  to  be  helpful. 

ji.  Improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  child 
n  the  home  and  the  youth  in  the  school  and  the 
idult  in  business  places. 

4>     To  solidify  work  already  being  done. 

5-  To  create  and  enlighten  public  sentiment  by 
I»rt->enting  old  ideas  in  new  form. 

6.  To  cultivate  a  knowledge  through  the  organ- 
:/:ttii>n  of  various  committees. 

7  To  supplement  the  work  done  by  each  or- 
ganization, and  give  sympathetic  co-operation  on 
-;»«rakingr  of  the  need  of  each  one  setting  aside  per- 
-  -nal  desires  for  the  good  of  the  entire  field. 

?<  To  map  out  a  campaign  for  every  condition 
i-.«l  every  walk  of  life. 

a  To  investigate,  by  means  of  research,  a  study 
•  include  physical  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the 
:>    and   how  they  may  be  overcome,  as  well  as 

V  these  conditions  have  been  met  in  other  places. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Angell  pointed  out  the  need  of  public 
'  r  :ii:htenment  in  respect  to  physical  education. 
«N .  J.  Smith  told  of  the  campaign  for  playgrounds 
i'  !    iiri^ed  that  every  school  should  have  its  own 

._>>: round.     Reports  were   given    on   the   Sunday 

>    :'<►!     Athletic    League    movement.     Emil    Senn, 

-.--*«ient  of  the  Rochester    Turnverein,    described 

:   w    for  years  his  organization  had  been  attempt- 

^  to  get  physical  training  into  the  public  schools, 
-"  :  to  educate  the  public  by  means  by  exhibitions. 


President  Blackmon  suggested  these  lines  of  work 
as  possibilities: 

1.  Concerted  movements  in  public  schools. 

2.  Public  field  days  engaged  in  by  members  of 
the  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  R.  A.  C  .and  Turn- 
verein. 

3.  Induce  the  railroad  company  to  carry  school 
children  going  to  the  outskirts  and  return  at  cer- 
tain suitable  hours  free  of  charge. 

4.  Aquatic  contests  on  the  river. 

5.  PubKc  baths  that  are  readily  accessible. 

6.  Medical  inspection  in  schools. 

Committees  were  then  appointed  to  investigate 
and  plan  for  the  work  in  the  public  schools;  for 
public  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  parks,  and  for 
other  objects.  Other  speakers  dealt  on  the  import- 
ance of  getting  people  out  of  doors;  on  boys' 
games  and  ''hiking"  clubs  conducted  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  the  outdoor  movement  among  the  young 
women  at  Charlotte;  and  the  inadequacy  of  time  in 
the  public  schools  for  children  to  practise  gymnas- 
tic exercise.  Among  the  committees  appointed 
was  a  press  committee  which  has  since  done  cflFec- 
tive  work  in  getting  before  the  public  the  objects 
and  work  of  the  association. 

Meetings  have  been  held  almost  monthly  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  addresses  given  by 
leaders  of  tiie  work  in  various  fields  both  in  and 
out  of  town. 

In  due  time  the  association  began  to  make  its 
influence  felf.  At  the  committee's  suggestion,  the 
park  board  improved  and  refenced  the  Genesee 
Valley  athletic  grounds,  and  erected  a  grandstand. 
The  field  this  winter  has  been  transformed  into  a 
skating  rink,  but  will  be  restored  in  the  spring  to 
its  normal  condition. 


America  in  the  Olympic  Games 

From  50  to  60  American  athletes  will  be  sent  to 
Athens  April  28-30  to  compete  in  the  Olympic 
games,  if  that  number  can  be  mustered.  To  defray 
their  expenses,  $25,000  is  being  raised.  The  A.  A. 
U.  has  voted  $500;  New  York  A.  C,  $1000;  J.  P. 
Morgan  will  give  $500;  S.  P.  Guggenheim,  $500; 
George  Gould,  $500;  and  several  other  New  York 
men  amounts  of  from  $50  to  $100  each;  Southern 
Association  of  A.  A.  U.,  $1000;  Western  Associa- 
tion of  A.  A.  U.,  $3000.  Gov.  Guild  of  Massachu- 
setts has  called  upon  New  England  to  raise  $3000. 
The  team  will  be  selected  by  the  American  com- 
mittree  on  Feb  26  and  the  successful  members  will 
sail  from  New  York  March  31  on  the  steamer  Bar- 
barossa,  touching  at  Naples  and  Brindisi. 

For  the  gymnastic  competitions  a  team  of  eight 
gymnasts  will  be  sent.  They  will  be  the  pick  of  the 
A.  A.  U.,  the  colleges  and  the  turners. 
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S"weeping    AtKletic    Reform 


'np  HE  most  momentous,  far-reaching  reform  in 
athletics  that  has  been  accomplished  in  many 
years,  is  indisputably  the  agreement  during,  this 
month  on  the  part  of  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton 
universities  to  exclude  freshmen  and  first  year  pro- 
fessional or  special  students  from  intercollegiate 
athletic  competition  and  to  restrict  the  intercol- 
legiate athletic  activities  of  all  collegians  to  three 
years. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  three  col- 
leges was  held  in  New  Haven  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  at  Harvard's  instance.  Yale  and  Princeton 
were  then  willing  to  take  the  stand  now  deter- 
mined on.  Harvard  asked  for  more  time,  but  her 
athletic  committee  has  now  adopted  these  rules, 
which,  having  now  been  ratified  by  the  three  in- 
stitutions, authoritatively  declare  the  new  regime: 

Only  such  students  shall  be  eligible  to  university 
teams  who  shall  have  completed  satisfactorily  one 
year's  work.  (Freshmen  and  all  men  in  their  first 
year  are  barred  by  this  rule.) 

Holders  of  a  degree  advanced  enough  to  admit 
at  least  to   a  senior  class   of  Harvard,   Yale  and 


Princeton  respectively  shall  not  be  eligible.  (Grad- 
uate students  in  all  departments  are  barred  by  this 
rule.) 

No  special  student  shall  be  eligible,  except  such 
as  have  satisfactorily  passed  entrance  requirements, 
have  done  a  full  year's  work  and  are  doing  a  full 
year's  work. 

No  student  shall  represent  one  or  more  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  athletic  contests  for  more 
than  three  years.  (This  rule  not  to  affect  students 
now  in  college.) 

These  rules  to  go  into  effect  September,  1906. 

By  barring  freshmen,  the  Eastern  universities 
are  following  the  lead  of  the  Western  universities. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  indepen- 
dent action,  has  barred  freshmen,  but  still  allows 
(members  of  graduate  schools  to  represent  the  uni- 
versity and  permits  four  years  of  intercollegiate 
competition.  Professionalism  is  especially  gfuarded 
against.  This  code  was  approved  in  whole  or 
largest  part  by  more  than  2000  educational  institu- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country  . 

A  further  announcement  is  that  the  training  table 
expenses  of  Yale  athletic  teams  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced, the  reforms  to  begin  with  the  baseball  and 
crew  squads  . 


Society  Meetings 

The  January  meeting  of  the  New  York  Physical 
Exlucation  Society  was  attended  by  75  people,  Jan. 
20.  A  lecture  on  "The  tuberculosis  problem  and  its 
relation  to  physical  training,"  was  given  by  Dr. 
Linsly  R.  Williams,  of  Seton  Hospital.  Dr.  Fer- 
rand  of  the  tuberculosis  commission,  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  Reviews  were  presented  of  the  fol- 
lowing recently  published  books  :**My  System,"  J. 
P.  Muller,  by  William  R.  Harper;  *Thysiologie 
Der  Leibesubungen."  by  H.  J.  Boos:  "Physical  Ex- 
ercises," Dr.  F.  A.  Schmidt,  by  Harry  Sperling; 
"Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,"  R.  H.  Chit- 
tenden, by  Dr.  A.  P.  Way.  Eight  new  members 
were  elected. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Gymnastic  Association  at  Posse  Gymna- 
sium, Boston,  February  12,  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
S.  G.  Webber  on  the  subject,  "Various  Conditions 
in  which  Medical  Gymnastics  are  Indicated."  This 
organization  now  has  about  sixty  members. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Physical 
Education  Society.  Mr.  George  Wittich  was  re- 
elected president.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  society  in  Milwaukee  during 
the  Christmas  season  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  with  which 
the  Physical  Education  Society  is  affiliated. 


The  subject  of,  dietetics  and  hygienic  living  was 
considered  by  the  Boston  Physical  Education  So- 
ciety at  the  January  meeting,  by  means  of  a  lecture 
and  discussion,  based  mainly  of  the  recent  book 
by  R.  H.  Chittenden  and  the  well  known  experi- 
ments at  Yale  University  some  months  ago. 


Alumni  Organizing 

The  alumni  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  located  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
are  now  organized  into  clubs.  The  Philadelphia 
organization,  whose  title  is  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
Alumni,  held  a  meeting  and  dinner  December  19. 
The  New  York  society  held  its  first  meeting  Feb- 
ruary 24.  Miss  A.  M.  Homans,  director  of  the 
school,  attended  both  gatherings. 


Removal  of  Coacli  Causes  Talk 

The  efforts  of  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  physical 
director  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  maintain 
the  system  of  clean  athletics  in  a  consistent  system 
of  physical  training  put  into  force  there  by  hini,  ! 
led,  recently,  to  energetic  opposition  over  the  re- 
moval of  John  F.  McLean,  coach  of  the  football  j 
and  track  teams  for  three  years.  His  removal  was 
due  to  the  action  of  the  faculty  on  a  claim  that  Mc- 
Lean had  been  a  party  to  the  hiring  and  paying  of 
the  star  fullback  of  the  football  eleven  of  1904.  j 
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Ne'w    Football    R^ules    IVadical 


'pHE  radical  changes  in  football  rules  which  have 
been  tentatively  adopted  by  the  American 
Inter-CoUegiate  Football  Rules  Committee  in 
several  meetings  during  January  and  February  in 
New  York  city,  will,  it  is  prophesied  by  members 
of  the  committee,  satisfy  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
'he  old  game  by  ensuring  a  free,  open,  running  and 
kicking  game.  Mass  plays  are  practically  l^gislatCvl 
out  of  existence,  and  consequently  much  of  the 
incident  brutality,  but  a  further  effort  is  made  to 
-suppress  unnecessary  roughness.  The  new  game 
before  being  adopted  will  probably  be  given  a  field 
trial  at  Annapolis  or  West  Point. 

The  most  radical  departure  is  in  a  direction  sug- 
gested only  within  a  month,  that  is,  making  the  ball 
any  one's  when  it  has  touched  the  ground  after  a 
kick.  This  is  regarded  as  certain  to  help  open  up 
the  game,  ^s  it  will  force  the  defence  to  keep  extra 
men  in  the  back  field,  and  will  put  a  premium  on 
kicking. 

It  was  decided  to  rule  that  ten  yards,  instead  of 
5vc.  must  now  be  gained  on  three  downs. 

One  forward  pass  on  each  play  will  be  allowed  to 
be  made  by  any  man  behind  the  line.  The  ball 
must  go  over  the  line,  must  not  touch  the  ground 
before  being  caught  and  must  not  be  caught  by  any 
others  except  those  who  were  on  the  ends  when  the 
IM  was  put  in  play.  Neither  must  the  ball  be 
lobbed  over  the  line  within  five  yards  on  either  side 
01  the  centre. 

It  was  voted  that  the  striking  of  the  runner  with, 
the  ball  in  the  face  with  the  heel  of  the  hand  on  the 
defence,  meeting  with  the  knee  and  striking  with 
locked  hands  by  linemen  in  breaking  through  be 
panished  by  disqualification. 

Another  rule  tentatively  adopted  reads: 

"The  ball  shall  be  considered  dead  when  any  por- 
tion of  the  person  of  the  runner  with  the  ball,  except 
his  hands  or  feet,  touch  the  ground  when  in  the 
grasp  of  an  opponent.'' 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  put  a  stop  to  a  man 
^uirming  along  after  he  has  been  downed,  there- 
by inviting  the  opponents  to  sit  on  his  head  or  pile 
up  on  him. 

Each  side  may  call  for  time  three  times  each  half; 
after  that  each  call  for  time  lis  to  be  penalized  by  the 
loss  of  two  yards  unless  the  injured  player  be  re- 
nioved  from  the  game. 

The  appointment  of  a  central  board  of  officials 
lor  games  is  also  tentatively  decided  upon.  A  sub- 
committee recommends  that  a  central  governing 
committee  of  three  or  five  be  appointed,  as  a  sub- 
committee of  the  intercollegiate  rules  body,  to  con- 
-titute  a  national  committee  on  officials.  A  perma- 
nent secretary  is  suggested.  Colleges,  it  is  pro- 
vided, shall  submit  lists  of  proposed  officials,  who 
^hall  be  classified  and  be  remunerated  in  amounts 


of  $100,  $50,  $25  or  $10,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  game.  Report  is  to  be  made  within  a  week 
after  game  as  to  whether  officials*  services  are 
satisfactory. 

An  Afterword  on  Football 

By  HENRY    F.    KALLENBERG,    M.D. 

The  great  criticism  of  college  athletics  as  con- 
ducted at  present  is  that  they  do  not  meet  the 
physical  needs  of  the  student  body  as  evidenced  by 
the  small  number  of  students  that  take  part,  that 
college  athletics  are  predominated  by  the  **stars" 
who  least  need  the  training.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  twenty-two  men,  representatives  of  the  first 
and  second  football  teams,  engaged  in  a  practice 
scrimmage  while  hundreds  of  students  look  on. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  forms  of  athletics.  This 
condition  of  things  should  be  reversed.  There 
ought  to  be  hundreds  of  students  engaged  in  ath- 
letics with  only  a  few  looking  on,  if  athletics  are 
to  make  any  contribution  whatever  to  the  physi- 
cal life  of  the  student  body. 

It  was  hoped  that  class  games  in  football  would 
interest  more  students,  but  how  does  the  present 
system  manifest  itself  even  in  class  games?  The 
freshman  class,  numbering  say  200,  decides  to  have 
a  football  team  and  elects  a  captain.  The  captain 
then  sizes  up  his  classmates  and  picks  out  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  biggest  men.  The  180  other  students 
may  look  on.  I  have  before  me  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  "Big  Nine'*  in  the  west,  also  those  of 
the  National  Football  Rules  Committee.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  recommendations  that  will  meet 
the  criticism  referred  to  above.  As  stated  in  my 
article  in  "American  Gymnasia"  of  last  month, 
there  are  no  rules,  however  wise,  that  will  result 
in  a  more  general  participation  in  the  game  un- 
less the  question  of  weight  is  considered,  How- 
many  men  would  take  part  in  boxing  or  in  wrest- 
ling contests  if  there  were  no  classification  ac- 
cording to  weight  in  these  events? 

Few  realize  that  evils  such  as  gambling,  grafting 
of  athletes,  inordinate  attention  of  the  student 
body  to  the  sport,  the  spirit  to  win  by  fair  or  foul 
means,  the  spirit  of  commercialism  with  its  harmful 
extravagances,  .the  fierce  rivalry  with  its  concomi- 
tant evils,  are  largely  due  to  the  intense  interest 
and  attention  of  an  entire  student  body  focused 
upon  the  activities  of  a  few  lionized  students.  If 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  student  body 
could  be  scattered  over  a  half  dozen  football  teams, 
many  of  the  present  evils  connected  with  the  game 
would  disappear. 

Commandant  Opposes  Jiu-Jitsu 

The  abolition  of  jiu-jitsu  at  the  Annapolis  naval 
academy  is  a  possibility.  Commandant  Sands  is  at 
present  opposed  to  the  Japanese  method  of  wrest- 
ling, which  he  deems  not  superior  to  our  own  style 
for  physical  training,  more  dangerous  in  practice 
and  as  a  sport  unfair.  He  testified  to  that  effect 
before  a  committee  of  the  national  house. 


AMERICAN    GYMNASIA    DIRECTORS 

A  T  a  meeting  held  February  loth  the  Board  of 
'^^  Directors  of  American  Gymnasia  Co.  was 
reorganized  and  strengthened.  The  board  is  now 
composed  of  the  following  men: 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  William  W.  Hastings,  International  Y.  M  .C. 
A.  Training  School,  Vice-President  . 

Mr.  Everett  B.  Mero,  Manager. 

Dr.  Pierson  S.  Page,  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
(who  had  been  president  from  the  establishment 
of  the  magazine  plans,  two  years  ago). 

Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hurd,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

Upon  these  seven  men,  all  closely  identified 
with  the  physical  training  profession,  now  devolves 
the  duty  of  making  "American  Gymnasia"  a  more 
worthy  representative  of  all  the  things  that  are 
profitable  in  its  field.  No  departures  are  contem- 
plated from  the  principles  that  have  given  the 
journal  a  recognized  place;  those  principles  will  be 
followed  out  progressively  with  the  expectation  of 
increasing  its  value  to  all  who  have  truly  at  heart 
the  advancement  and  strengthening  of  legitimate 
physical  training  and  allied  interests. 

As  no  radical  changes  are  in  mind,  the  contem- 
plated improvements  will  be  noted  (and  we  hope 
appreciated)  as  they  are  made  from  time  to  time, 
without  special  announcement  here  and  now.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  that  the  practical 
features  of  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be  strength- 
ened, as  they  have  been  already,  in  truth.  The 
new  series  of  articles  on  dancing  in  gymnastics  and 
the  articles  on  "Ladder  Calisthenics"  are  two  ex- 
amples. Another  will  be  some  articles  on  swim- 
ming now  being  prepared. 

We  shall  continue  to  serve  as  well  as  we  can  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  field  of  physical  training. 
— to  be  as  impartial,  independent  and  national  in 
the  treatment  of  matters  as  possible,  to  have  no 
axes  to  grind  and  nothing  to  promote  but  the  pro- 
fession of  which  we  are  parts  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. 

Our  plans  have  always  been  co-operative  in  their 
nature  and  will  so  continue.  We  are  ready  to  assist 
in  whatever  way  we  can  to  advance  anything  that 
will  truly  promote  physical  training,  and  we  expect 
to  receive  the  assistance  of  all  physical  training  in- 
terests  in  carrying  out  our  present  plans  and  in 


taking  up  new  problems.  This  assistance  to  us  can 
be  rendered  in  various  forms.  We  suggest  a 
few:  Subscriptions,  recommending *the  magazine  to 
friends,  advertising,  patronage  of  advertisers, 
making  suggestiorts,  contributing  items  and  articles 
of  practical  interest,  sending  advance  information 
and  programs  of  local  happenings,  etc. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  later  regarding  the 
matter  of  co-operation  for  mutual  profit. 

Aside  from  "American  Gymnasia,"  we  hope  to 
develop  the  other  features  of  the  business  along 
the  same  broad  lines  of  helpful  service  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  perhaps  add  some  new  features,  of 
which  it  is  premature  to  speak  now. 

We  mean  to  develop  the  book  selling  department 
so  that  it  will  be  of  still  more  help  to  instructors 
looking  for  physical  training  books  and  other  liter- 
ature. 

We  are  beginning  to  develop  the  original  publish- 
ing department.  There  is  a  field  for  the  right  kind 
of  practical  baooks  adapted  to  American  conditions 
and  we  aim  to  occupy  it. 

Mention  of  these  matters  may  seem  more  in  place 
in  the  advertising  pages,  but  they  are  parts  of  our 
whole  plan,  which  is  based  on  the  general  .idea  of 
service  to  the  profession  rather  than  the  commer- 
cial idea  of  making  large  profits. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  two  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  Board  of  Advisors  of  "American 
Gymnasia,"  namely: 

Clark  W.  Hetherington.  director  of  physical  train- 
ing and  member  of  the  faculty  of  University  of 
Missouri;  and 

George  W.  Ehler,  supervisor  of  physical  training, 
public    schools,    Cleveland,    O. 


NOW   IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

"^  OW  is  the  time  for  athletic  house-cleaning, 
early  in  the  Spring,  while  things  are  torn  up. 
If  any  college  or  club  has  soiled  linen  to  put  out 
this  is  the  year  of  years  to  do  it  unobserved  in  the 
multiplicity  of  such  back-yard  adornments. 

Seriously,  the  institution  which  fails  in  this 
period  of  great  athletic  upheaval  to  put  through  the 
measures  which  it  has,  perhaps  for  years,  been 
convinced  are  desirable  for  the  regulation  of  sport 
and  the  safeguarding  of  scholarship  misses  a 
golden  opportunity.  It  may  never  be  so  easy 
again.  The  student  body  will  accept  this  year  as 
a  matter  of  course  regulations  which  at  other 
times   would  stir  them  to  the  depths.     Even  tlie 
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professional  coaches  are  prepared  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable; so  long  as  a  profession  is  left  them  there 
will  be  little  objection. 

It  may  even  be  desirable  to  slightly  overcorrect 
athletic  abuses  in  order  to  allow  for  possible  back- 
!>li<iing. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  let  the 
heat  of  present-day  discussion  hurt  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  those  in  control  of  athletics.  If  ever  a 
ct*ol  head  was  needed  there  it  is  now.  Reform,  not 
abolition,  is  the  watchword. 


Bodily  Growth  and  Education 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst  College  touched 
interestingly  upon  some  phases  of  physical  training 
in  the  last  two  lectures  of  a  course  on  the  laws  of 
bodily  growth  as  related  to  education,  which  he 
delivered  in  Boston  during  December  and  January. 
The  lectures,  each  and  all,  possess  much  value  for 
the  physical  instructor.  Satisfactory  reports  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  Boston 
*•  Evening  Transcript"  beginning  Nov.  4  and  end- 
ing January  13,     (Price  three  cents  each.) 

In  the  address  of  January  6,  m  speaking  of  the 
girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  said: 

**At  no  period  of  her  life  does  her  lung  capacity 
increase  so  rapidly  under  suitable  gymnasium  exer- 
cise, as  Anderson  has  proved.  Gilbert  observed 
that  during  the  pubertal  period  dull  pupils  at  all 
ages  had  a  smaller  lung  capacity  than  bright  ones. 

"About  this  time  the  girl's  brother  joins  a  base- 
ball nine  and  she  frequently  ceases  her  outdoor 
games  altogether.  Sometimes  she  still  plays  a  game 
of  tag,  but  is  usually  ashamed  of  this  relic  of  earlier 
childhood.  She  is  very  fortunate  if  she  is  not  con- 
tinually warned  by  her  mother,  teacher,  or  friend, 
that  running,  jumping  and  romping  are  more  be- 
ntting  a  tomboy  than  a  young  lady.  She  gives  up 
the  play  habit  and  forgets  the  art  just  when  she 

needs  them  most The  (man  or  woman  who 

would  discover  or  invent  an  attractive  game  furnish- 
ing convenient  and  suitable  exercise  to  girls  of 
this  grade  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  public  bene- 
factors." 

Prof.  Tyler  quoted  statistics  which  seemed  to 
him  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  there  is  something 
in  our  modern  conditions  which  is  acting  unfavor- 
ably on  the  vitality  of  the  girl. 

*'The  critical  period  in  the  girl's  life  is  evidently 
the  years  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  earlier 
than  most  of  us  think.  Most  of  our  care  and 
thought  goes  to  'locking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.'  Everybody  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  health  of  the  young  college  woman, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Few  seem  to  think  that 
the  health  of  the  girl  in  the  grammar  school  de- 
mands any  care  or  attention.  This  is  certainly  a 
sad  mistake. 

**Opcn  air.  sunshine,  good  cheer,  and  abundant 
sleep  are  the  best  tonics,"  he  continues.    "Suitable 


gymnastics  are  very  useful.  But  to  be  effective  they 
must  occur  more  frequently  than  two  half-hours  a 
week.  This  is  about  as  useful  as  one  good  meal 
every  three  days." 

"What  can  the  school  do?"  asks  Prof.  Tyler  in 
conclusion,  artd  suggests  first  among  other  things; 
"It  can  furnish  more  gymnastics  and  play.  It  can 
lengthen  the  recesses  and  increase  the  number  of 
pauses  between  recitations." 

In  his  last  lecture,  dealing  with  the  boy  and  girl 
of  sixteen.  Prof.  Tyler  says: 

"Vigorous  physical  exercise  can  now  do  only 
good.  The  muscles  are  ready  for  their  final  train- 
ing. Mere  play  is  not  enough:  gymnastics  arc 
needed.  It  is  a  time  when  athletics  are  exceedingly 
useful,  but  they  can  easily  be  made  too  severe.  The 
great  increase  of  the  heart  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  addition  of  much  new  tissue,  hence  it  is  weak 
and  easily  strained.  .  .  .  The  greatest  danger 
is  of  too  much  and  too  intense  social  life,  and  the 
accompanying  excitement,  late  hours  and  loss  of 
sleep."  .-      .._...      ^ .  . 


Proposed   National    Schoolboys'   Body 

The  first,  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  pro- 
posed organization  of  the  National  Inter-Scholastic 
Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America,  a 
call  having  been  sent  out  to  several  hundred  col- 
lege and  school  athletic  managers,  asking  their  co- 
operation, by  Winfield  T.  Dunn  of  Boston,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  New  England  association. 
When  sufficient  replies  have  been  received  to  indi- 
cate harmony,  a  meeting  will  be  called  to  be  held 
either  in  Boston  or  New  York  in  March.  The 
projectors  are  sanguine  of  success.  The  new  or- 
ganization will  affiliate  with  the  A.  A.  U.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  latter  a  national  body  may 
be  organized  by  two  or  more  district  associations. 
These  will  be  the  New  England  and  Metropolitan 
associations,  if  present  plans  do  not  miscarry,  with 
possibly  others.  The  East  is  to  be  carried  as  far 
as  Chicago  and  the  West  taken  in  as  fast  as  interest 
is  shown.  The  plan  is  most  ambitious  and  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  organization  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  country  into  minor  and  district 
associations,  which  are  to  hold  minor  and  district 
athletic  meetings  and  to  crown  all  an  immense 
national  schoolboys*  athletic  tournament  once  a 
year,  in  which  will  compete  the  victors  of  the  sub- 
ordinate meets.  The  movement  will  start  with  the 
control  of  track  athletics  only.  Payson  Dana,  for- 
mer manager  of  the  Harvard  track  team  and  man- 
ager of  the  Harvard  team  which  competed  in  the 
Yale-Harvard  —  Oxford-Cambridge  international 
meet  in  London  in  1904,  is  chairman  of  the  organiz- 
ing committee. 


The  Harvard  fencers  won  the  triangular  intercol- 
legiate meet  with  Columbia  and  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  Boston  Feb.  16,  the  score 
being  respectively    12,  8  and  7. 
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Ladder    CalistKenics    in    Gymnasium 


By  ALBERT  B.   WEGENER. 


(Continued  from  January.) 

NOMENCLATURE 

'T*HE  definitions    and  terms    used  in    this  work 
correspond   with   the   official   nomenclature   of 
the    Physical     Directors'    Society  (Y.    M.   C.  A.) 
adopted  at  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  1904. 

On  account  of  the  limitations  of  ladder  calis- 
thenics, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  space  to 
give  the  entire  nomenclature.  The  illustrations  and 
descriptions  will  give  the  reader  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  movements  used  in  this  work. 


than  any  other,  but  merely  because  many  readers 
are  already  familiar  with  dt,  and  it  may  avoid  the 
nepessity  of  haggling  over  an  indifferent  matter. 

The  writer  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  dogmatism 
and  narrow  bigotry  that  is  found  in  many  so-called 
"systems"  that  claim  a  monopoly  upon  scientific 
principles.  It  matters  little  what  kind  of  exercises 
one  performs  or  in  what  order  they  are  done,  but  it 
does  matter  how  the  ifiovements  arc  done.  The  one 
practical  rule  to  follow  in  whatever  program  one 
has  for  his  period  of  exercises  is  to  begin  with  easy 


Fig.   II.     Arch  bend*    facing  ladders    with  one  thigh 

flexed  and  hands  at  sides. 
Pig.    IV.     Arch   bend,    facing  ladder    with   one   thigh 

flexed  and  hands  at  side  of  shoulders. 

Fig.    VI.      Forward    bend,    facing    ladder,    with    thigh 

flexed,  arms  at  front  horizontal. 


Fig.    III. 


Arch   bend,    facing   ladder   with   one    thieb 
flexed  and  hands  on  hips. 
Fig.    V.      Arch   bend,    facing   ladders    with   one    thigh 

flexed  and  hands  clasped  back  of  head. 
Fig.  VII.    Sitting  with  back  to  ladder  and  hands  grasp- 
ing rung  at  horizontal. 

Fig.  VIII.     Arch  stand  with  back  to  ladder  and  hands 

grasping  It.     (This  position  Is  betft  obtained  from 

position  shown  In  Fig.  VII.) 


ORDER    OF    PERFORMING    MOVEMENTS. 

The  grouping  of  the  following  movements  will  fol- 
low, in  the  main,  the  Swedish  "day's  order."  Not 
that  the  writer  thinks  that  this  order  is  any  better 


NOTE. — Other  illustrations   will   appear  in   subse- 
quent instalments  of  "Ladder  Calisthenics." 


and  rather  deliberate  work,  then  work  up  gradually 
to  the  more  difficult  and  strenuous,  and  finish  with 
light  movements.  Nor  is  this  plan  limited  to  a 
"drill"  composed  of  many  exercises,  but  is  true  even 
of  single  strenuous  exercises.  For  example,  wrest- 
ling is  one  of  the  most  strenuous.  According  to 
some  systems,  if  it  is  introduced  at  all  it  would  only 
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properly  be  giveo  when  preceded  by  many  light  exer- 
cises with  or  without  apparatus.  But  wrestlers  are 
jd>t  as  scientific  in  their  "day's  order"  if  they  begin 
wrestling  at  once,  provided  only  that  they  begin 
their  practice  with  slow,  easy  movements  with  little 
or  no  tension  and  no  desire  to  make  downs. 

This  principle  holds  good  in  nearly  all  kinds  of 
exercises.  Obviously,  the  only  exercises  in  which 
this  is  not  applicable  are  such  as  demand  vigor  at 
the  very  beginning. 

The  following  is  presented  not  as  a  drill,  but  as  a 
list  of  movements.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive.  Many 
movements  not  mentioned  here  will,  no  doubt,  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader.  However,  this  list 
is  full  enough  to  make  a  workable  program  for  any 
desired  use. 

Care  should  be  observed  in  selecting  the  exercises 
with  reference  to  the  gymnast's  strength. 

Many  of  the  exercises  described  and  illustrated 
should  be  given  with  care. 

It  is  desirable  that  two  or  three  movements  be 
^elected  from  each  class  beginning  with  the  •  simplest 
and  gradually  adding  or  substituting  the  more  diffi- 
cult ones  of  that  dass.  If  in  addition  to  this,  care 
::kould  be  observed  in  the  beginning  to  be  deliberate 
:n  performing^ the  movements,  we  have  in  brief  the 
basis  of  a  graded  system  of  exercise  that  is  readily 
adapted  to  all  but  the  weakest  persons. 

Scheme  of    Exercises 

L— ARCH  FLEXION  MOVEMENTS. 

I.  Stand  facing  ladder  with  one  thigh  flexed, 
foot  festing  on  fifth  rung  and  toe  tmder  sixth. 

A— ^\rch  Bend. 
n)  With  hands  at  side  (fig.  2). 
U)  with  hands   on  hips   (fig.  3). 
(3)  with  hands    beside  shoulders  (fig.  4). 
U)  with  head  clasp  (figS)- 
'5)  with  arms  at  side  horizontal. 
i6>  with  one  arm  vertical. 
(7)  with  both  arms  at  vertical 

B— Arch  stand :     Perform  movements  of 

(1)  Arms. 

(aj  Arras  at  sides  as  in  fig.  2: — Raise  arms  to  ver- 
tical sideways  or  forward. 

(b)  hands  at  shoulders  as  in  fig.  4:— thrust  arms  to 
either  together  or  alternate, 

U}  vertical,  (2)  side  horizontal. 

(2)  Body. 

u}  Anns  at  side  horizontal,  head  clasp  (fig.  5),  or 

hip  clasp  (fig.  3)  :-"Rotate  body. 
ib)  Arms   at    vertical: — Forward   bend   and   touch 
ladder.   (  see  fig.  6. ) 
2.    Sit  on  floor  with  back  to  ladder,  hands  grasp- 
ing rang  at  vertical  (see  fig.  7)  :— Raise  to  arch  lean- 
ing rest  (fig.  8). 
la)  Without  leg  movements. 

(b)  with  thigh  and  leg  flexion  (fig.  9). 

(c)  with  thifi^  flexion  (fig.  10). 


II.— EXERCISES  IN  THE  HANG. 

A.  Hang  with  back  to  ladder  (fig.  11),  perform 
various  leg  movements: 

(i)  flex  high  the  leg  (fig.  12). 

(2)  flex  thighs  and  legs  (f\g,  13). 

(3)  flex  thigh  (fig.  14). 

(4)  flex  thighs  (fig.  15). 

(5)  flex  and  abduct  thighs  (fig.  i5). 

(6)  flex  thighs  and  legs  and  then  extend  legs. 

B.  Hang,  facing  ladder: — Flex  arms  (pull  up). 

Ill— SHOULDER    BLADE   EXERCISES. 

Lie  on  abdomen,  feet  under  lowest  rung: — Raise 
arms  and  head  from  floor, 
(i)  With  arras  extended  vertical   (fig.  17-b). 

(2)  with  arms  extended  at  side  horizontal. 

(3)  with  head  clasp  (fig.  17-a). 

(4)  with  arms  clasped  back  of  hips. 

(5)  perform  small  circles  with  arras  held  at  side 

horizontal. 

(6)  perform  ann  thrusts  and  swings. 

IV.— ABDOMINAL    MOVEMENTS. 

A.  Lie  on  back,  grasp  bottom  run^. 
(i)  Flex  thighs  and  legs  (fig.  i8-a). 

(a)  singly. 

(b)  both. 

(c)  alternate. 

(2)  Flex  thigh  (fig.  i8-b). 

(a)  singly. 

(b)  both. 

(c)  alternate. 

(3)  Flex  thighs  and  legs  and  then  extend  legs. 

(4)  Flex  and  abduct  thighs  (fig.  19). 

B.  Sit  facing  ladder  with  legs  straight  and  toes 
under  bottom  rung: — 

(i)  Lie  down  and  return,  widi 

(a)  hands  at  sidei  (fig.  20). 

(b)  hands  on  hips  (fig. 21). 

(c)  hands  back  of  head. 

(d)  arms  at  vertical  (fig.  23),  either  without  or 
with  weights. 

(2)  Thrust, 

(a)  forward  from  hands  held  at  chest  (fig.  22). 

(b)  sideways  from  hands  side  of  shoulder. 

(c)  vertical  from  hand  side  of  shoulders. 
('3)  Arm  swings,  from  hands  at  sides, 

(a)  forward  to  vertical. 

(b)  sideways  to  vertical. 

(c)  forward  and  backward  in  horizontal  plane. 

(4)  Arms  at  side  horizontal : — Rotate  body  (fig.  24) . 

(5)  With  body  held  a  few  inches  from  floor. 

(a)  arm  held  in  various  positions. 

(b)  arm  movements. 

(To  be  continued  in  March.) 

A  Factory  Gymnasium 

The  importance  of  the  gymnasium  and  its  ath- 
letic adjuncts  in  what  is  known  as  "welfare  work" 
is  recognized  by  Thomas  G.  Plant,  shoe  manufac- 
turer, of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  several  years  ago,  for 
his  3,500  employees,  equipped  at  an  expense  of  $50,- 
000  a  library,  gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard 
room,  recreation  hall,  etc.  This  has  been  recently 
turned  over  to  the  management  of  a  new  athletic 
association,  the  Queen  Quality  A.  A.,  formed  by 
2,000  of  the  employees,  men  and  women. 
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PKysical    Welfare    of    FrencK    Army 

Bein^  IVadicallx   Improved 

By  CHARLES  BONNA     MAUX,  Paris,  France. 


T  T  was  recently  my  privilege  to  accomplish,  in 
-*'  Rouen,  Normandy,  my  second  period  of  ser- 
vice as  sergeant  in  the  74th  infantry  regiment  of 
France.  As  soon  as  I  entered  thei  barracks  and  all 
the  remainder  of  the  time  in  the  service  the  feeling 
of  a  new  social  atmosphere  was  striking  and  sur- 
prising, as  well  as  pleasing.  Much  of  the  old  stiff- 
;ness  has  gone,  and  the  officers  and  men  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  physical  welfare  and  mili- 
tary value.  The  hygienic  surroundings  in  barracks 
are  good  and  the  health  of  the  men  is  carefully 
looked  after.  Ornamental  drills  and  tactics  have 
been  cut  short  and  what  is  left  is  simplified  so  that 
now  France  can  do  what  Japan  did  recently;  that 
is,  instruct  a  soldier  in  three  weeks  and  if  necessary 
train  him  for  service  in  three  months. 

As  to  physical  training  itself,  in  the  French  army, 
equally  notable  changes  have  been  made.  Methods 
have  been  so  changed  that  the  ancient  system  which 
included  mostly  exercises  of  the  heavy  type  on  Ger- 
man apparatus  has  practically  disappeared.  In  its 
place  we  use  calisthenics  of  the  Swedish  type  and 
running  games,  of  which  association  football  is  the 
most  popular.  At  the  present  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  calisthenics  do  not  give  the  best  results 
because  we  lack  competent  teachers.  The  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  established  at  Joinville-Ie- 
Pont,  is  just  beginning  to  train  the  coming  teachers 
in  the  new  methods. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  only  temporary  and  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  the  future  will  show  en- 
couraging results. 

The  use  of  games  has  already  proved  a  great 
blessing  and  has  thrown  light  upon  the  astonishing 
endurance  of  the  race,  which  has  now  and  then 
been  questioned.  I  have  personally  seen,  many 
times,  the  soldiers  of  my  regiment,  after  having 
walked  15  or  20  miles  with  their  heavy  knapsacks 
and  done  a  hard  day's  work,  engage  in  a  football 
game  with  their  heavy  clothes  and  their  enormouj. 
boots,  and  run  200  yards  at  top  speed  without  ap- 
pearing tired.  The  French  soldiers  are,  as  a  rule, 
short  and  stocky  men;  we  used  to  say  they  were 
all  trunk,  with  short  legs  and  arms.    This  makes 


them  poorly  equipped  for  high  jumping  or  quick 
running,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  endurance 
work,  that  calls  for  hard  work  for  days  and  months^ 
I  believe  they  can  compare  with  any  nation  in  the 
world,  the  Japanese  included.  The  more  one  gets 
in  touch  with  them  the  more  one  appreciates  their 
everlasting  confidence  and  joyful  disposition. 

A  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  French  mili- 
tary service  is  the  attempt  being- made  to  use  the 
army  as  a  school  for  intellectual,  moral  and  social, 
development.  Under  the  imperious  leadership  of 
the  war  office  and  according  to  the  ideals  of  Gen- 
eral Andre,  formerly  minister  of  war,  the  ofliccrs 
are  beginning  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
the  men,  trying  to  train  them  to  become  not  only 
good  soldiers,  but  good  citizens,  too,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  ffrom  going  into  saloons  and  bad  places 
when  days'  work  is  over.  Thousands  of  lectures 
are  given  yearly  by  the  officers  on  various  subjects 
and  temperance  clubs  are  established  in  several 
regiments. 

To  speak  truly,  the  old-time  officers  are  not  favor- 
able to  these  new  id<eas,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  Captain  Demorgeot,  the  delegate  from  the 
war  office  to  the  International  Convention  tor 
Physical  Training,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  a 
few  months  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  the  war 
office  was  absolutely  decided  to  promote  in  the 
most  energetic  manner  the  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  officers  and  privates  and  make  it  per- 
fectly understood  that  they  were  all  to*  be  brethren 
in  the  same  work.  This  puts  the  French  army  on 
an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  of  the  German 
army,  for  instance,  and  the  happy  results  are  already 
beginning  to  show. 


Note. — Mr.  Bonnamaux  is  physical  director  of 
the  Paris  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  addition  to  being  the 
representative  of  "American  Gymnasia"  for  France. 


Trying  to  Control  Basket  Ball 

The  New  England  Association  of  the  A.  A.  XJ. 
and  the  Athletic  League  of  'North  America  have 
joined  hands  in  New  England  to  suppress  pro- 
fessionalism in  basket  ball  playing.  Eearly  in  the 
new  year  Winfield  T.  Dunn  of  Boston,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  tht  Inter-Scholastic  Association  of 
Amateur  Athletes  of  New  England  was  made 
chairman  of  the  basket  ball  committee  of  the  A.  A. 
U..  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Garland,  medical  and  physical 
director  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  placed  in 
charge  of  the  A.  L.  of  N.  A.  Practically  all  of  the 
basket  ball  players  under  A.  A.  U.  jurisdiction  Had 
been  read  out  of  amateur  ranks  and  the  problem 
has  been  to  get  them  back  and  keep  them  in.  It  is 
still  an  open  question  as  to  the  result. 
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A    Yew    Suggestions    for    Instructors 

By  A.  A.  GOU  R,  Chicago,  111. 


P  OR  several  years  the  subject  of  physical  edu- 
'■  cation  has  been  steadily  growing  in  interest, 
until  now  the  best  educators  concede  it  a  place  in 
H'hools  of  every  class,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
<"llegc.  One. of  the  best  known  means  of  prevent- 
ng  illness  and  improving  our  present  health  con- 
ditions is  to  take  rational  exercise.  Nearly  every 
-nc  sees  the  need  for  physical  exercise,  many  are 
aware  .of  imperfection  in  the  present  methods  fol- 
lowed in  nearly  every  school  or  gymnasium,  but  no 
«'ne  offers  a  remedy 

Occasionally,  medical  men  recommend  loosely 
ihat  those  under  their  charge  shall  take  exercise. 
"But  very  seldom  can  they  differentiate  between 
?6od  and  bad  instruction.  Some  physicans 
recommend  one  thing,  some  another,  as  games  of 
"iome  sort,  athletic  sports,  or  gymnasium  work  of 
any  kind,  provided  you  get  exercise.  If  patients  or 
fjupils  are  allowed  to  choose  exercises  for  them- 
^Ives.  they  usually  practice  that  which  is  easiest, 
and  invariably  that  .which  they  need  the  least. 

Since  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  movements 
possible  to  the  body,  and  so  many  kinds  of  sports 
to  indulge  in,  there  .ought  to  be  some  choice  made 
in  methods  of  exercise;  a  limit  made  to  the  number 
<K  movements  in  each  class;  and  we  should  adopt 
•some  scheme  rby  which  the  greatest  possible  de- 
velopment can  be  obtained  from  each  class  of  recre- 
ative sports.  Any  exercise  entering  into  a  system 
01  gymnastics  should  have  a  good  reason  for  ex- 
i>ting.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
training  is  primarily  health,  we  should  find  out  what 
the  body  needs  and  to  that  end  construct  the  exer- 
cises. Each  part  should  be  developed  in  proper 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  everytliing 
leading  to  unbalanced  power  should  be  avoided. 
Athletic  skill  tin  some  particular  direction,  and 
p-eat  muscular  strength,  may  be  very  attractive, 
but  they  are  acquired  at  the  expense  of  other  parts 
nf  the  body.  The  movements  should  be  only  such 
a5  encourage  nature  to  her  normal  activity  and 
also  prevent  and  overcome  tendencies  to  abnormal 
development. 

For  school  purposes,  .gymnastics  should  aim  at 
the  development  of  health  rather  than  that  of  phy- 
>:cal  dexterities.  Special  skill,  such  as  found  in  the 
professional  athlete,  is  necessary  only  to  freaks  and 
clown.s  who  live  and  die  to  amuse  the  crowd.  The 
^KKiy  should  be  exercised  for  its  own  sake,  so  that 


the  parts  may  become  properly  balanced  to  form 
one  smooth,  complete  whole.  Exercise  should 
have  a  progression  from  easy  to  strong,  in  even 
pace  .with  the  development  of  the  physical  force; 
bearing  in  mind  that  although  the  growth  oi  mus- 
cular fibre  decides  this  prog^ression,  the  muscles 
are  merely  tools  by  which  we  exercise  and  affect 
internal  organs,  and  that  it  is  the  relative  activity 
of  these  organs,  and  not  the  size  of  the  muscles  on 
which  we  should  base  our  conception  of  physical 
power. 

Many  instructors  in  our  schools  and  colleges  are 
men  who  were  placed  in  their  position  because  of 
their  skill  in  some  kind  of  sport,  or  on  some  piece 
of  apparatus.  They  are  not  there  because  they 
understand  the  body  and  its  requirements,  nor  be- 
cause they  can  correct  the  faults  of  the  individual 
students  who  apply  for. advice.  If  you  visit  a  gym- 
nasium, the  instructor  is  usually  giving  the  pupils 
a  great  variety  of  "stunts"  to  perform,  regardless 
of  order  and  effects.  The  work  is  given  not  so 
much  for  its  good  effects  on  the  pupils  as  for 
variety,  and  effect  on  the  audience.  The  instructor 
is  not  valued  according  to  the  permanent  good  he 
can  do  the  pupils,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
feats  he  can  drill  them  into.  It  is  the  same  thing 
over  and  over,  each  pupil  allowed  to  perform  his 
favorite  tricks,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
audience  may  be  impressed  with  the  results  of  the 
year's  work.         , . 

Nearly  every  school  or  college  provides  in  some 
way  for  athletic  sports.  The  students  who  take 
part  are  usually  healthy,  not  so  much  because  of 
sport  as  because  they  have  to  be  robust  in  order  to 
withstand  the  severe  training,  or  rather  straining, 
involved.  Usually  the  gymnasium  work  is  optional, 
and  few  can  take  part  in  athletics.  Just  think  of 
the  small  number  on  a  track,  baseball,  or  football 
team.  These  few  represent  hundreds  or  thousands 
in  their  respective  institutions.  Furthermore,  when 
you  consider  the  fact  that  the  members  of  one  team 
often  go  to  make  ,up  the  other  teams,  of  the  same 
institutions,  you  can  conceive  of  the  small  percent- 
age of  the  entire  student  body  occupied  in  athletic 
work. 

Very  few  students  will  take  gymnasium  work 
when  not  compelled,  and  but  a  comparatively 
small  number  can  take  part  in  athletics.  At  pres- 
ent, the  purpose  of  athletics  seems  not  so  much  to 
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promote  the  health  of  the  students  as  to  win  ath- 
letic meets.  This  is  the  cause  of  another,  or 
several  other  evils,  too  well  known  to  require  repe- 
tition. Furthermore,  .if  the  winning  spirit  was  not 
so  strong  more  students  might  be  allowed  on  a 
team.  If  the  student's  welfare  was  considered  a 
little  more,  the  instructor  would  not  be  allowed 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  a  few  individuals,  at 
the  expense  of  the  majority's  good,  solely  to  de- 
velop a  gymnastic  team  to  represent  his  institu- 
tion, or  rather  his  own  private  skill,  at  a  gymnas- 
tic meet 

REASONS  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
Some  say  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  interest  to 
know  the  effect  of  every  exercise  on  any  muscle, 
or  any  set  of  muscles.  But  what  of  the  effects  of 
various  exercises  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  and  the  functional  activity  in  general? 
We  should  demand  that  physical  trainers  be  famil- 
iar with  these  effects.  Surely  this  is  a  more  rational 
way  than  to  use  an  exercise  because  it  has  been 
used  by  others,  or  seems  good  all-round  exercise. 
We  should  also  demand  that  our  teachers  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  anatomy,  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  machine,  the  running  of  which  they  direct. 

A  well-trained  instructor  should  decide  for  him- 
self what  he  is  to  teach,  so  long  as  it  produces  the 
right  results.  In  some  cases,  the  governing  head, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  physical 
health,  allows  the  students  to  decide  for  themselves 
as  to  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  do.  Where  the 
instructor  is  capable  and  is  allowed  full  sway,  with 
the  students  compelled  to  do  as  he  says,  the  rivalry 
willibe  one  not  of  factions  but  of  skill,  and  we  may 
justly  look  for  the  best  results.  The  untrained  and 
imskilled  teacher,  or  the  circus  performer,  ought 
to  have  had  his  day;  he  has  taught  us  what  not  to 
do. 

Many  contend  that  the  few  noted  bad  results  of 
unskilled  instruction,  or  of  track  work,  are  nothing 
more  than  nature's  dues  for  the  good  awarded  the 
majority.  Think  of  how  much  better  it  would  be 
if  the  same,  or  even  more  work  could  be  carried  on 
without  having  to  pay  nature  tribute.  This  is  what 
we  should  aim  at.  When  an  athletic  team  comes 
off  victorious  at  a  meet,  we  should  think  of  the 
cost  of  the  victory  as  something  beside  financial  ex- 
pense. How  much  has  it  cost  the  victorious  team 
as  a  whole  in  bodily  health?  How  many  athletes' 
hearts  have  been  permanently  injured  as  a  result  of 
the  severe  course  of  training?  The  veteran  athletes 
who  commonly  die  so. young,  and  the  few  who  re- 
tire from  athletic  work  each  year,  with  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  or  with  shattered  nerves,  etc.,  prove 
the  deficiency  of  athletics  as  they  are  managed  at 
present. 


All  students,  children  or  adults,  should  be  obliged 
to  take  exercise,  unless  they  suffer  from  deformity 
or  organic  disease  where  gymnastics  are  contra- 
indicated.  To  decide  who  should  and  who  should 
not  exercise,  a  physician,  or  the  instructor,  if  he 
has  not  too  many  to  handle,  should  examine  every 
pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  give 
a  certificate  of  ill-health  to  those  who  should  be 
excused.  The  physician  should  not,  however,  pre- 
scribe the  exercises  for  the  individual  pupils,  for, 
unless  he  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  gymnastics 
he  is  not  competent  to  prescribe  exercises. 
(Continued  on  Page  141.) 


Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes 

The  governing  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Athletic  League  of  Canada  has  decided  that  "mem- 
bers of  the  Police  A.  A.  A.  be  considered  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A.  L.  C,  with  re- 
gard to  competition,  as  members  of  any  other  out- 
side organization." 

The  by-law  forbidding  men  to  represent  associa- 
tions in  competition  while  in  the  employ  of  asso- 
ciations, it  was  decided,  must  be  lived  up  to. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  international  secretary  of  physi- 
cal work,  spent  two  weeks  in  Canada  in  January, 
beginning  at  Montreal  and  finishing  at  St.  Cather- 
ine's. 

The  Winnipeg  association  claims  a  record  for  the 
fourteen-pound  shot,  viz.:  35  feet  71-2  inches,  made 
at  the  meet  on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  Toronto  Central  association  will  hold  a  large 
indoor  gymnastic  athletic  meet  in  March,  open  to 
all  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  athletic  clubs  with  registered 
men.  Five  men  will  constitute  a  team,  any  two 
men  in  each  event.  Events: — Parallel  bars,  hori- 
zontal bar,  German  horse,  60  yd.  potato  race,  high 
jump  and  fence  vault. 

The  Canadian  Physical  Directors'  Society  met 
in  Toronto  December  26. 

The  League  hopes  soon  to  convince  the  Canadian  ^ 

A.  A.  U.  of  the  importance  of  a  registration  system  ' 
of  its  competitors,  such  as  the  league  is  using. 

The  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union  will 
be  organized  this  month. 

Hamilton  will  perhaps  be  represented  in  the 
Olympian  games  at  Athens  this  spring  by  W.  Sher- 
ry and  R.  Kerr  in  the  running  events,  while  D. 
Lynden  and  E.  Hughes  will  walk  and  run,  respec- 
tively, for  the  Toronto  West  End  Association.     E. 

B.  Archibald,  Toronto  Central's  crack  pole  vaulter, 
may  also  go. 


Duffey  Defends  His  Records 

Arthur  F.  DuflFey,  ex-champion  sprinter,  through 
his  attorney,  has  served  papers  on  J.  E.  Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  to  show  cause 
why  the  A.  A.  U.  should  not  be  enjoined  from  re- 
fusing to  give  Duffey  credit  in  the  official  records 
of  the  A-  A.  U.  for  the  sprinting  records  made  by 
him.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
last  November  DuflFey's  records  were  thrown  out 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 
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Oymnastic    Exercises    from    BoKemia 


O  EVERAL  illustrations  of  vaulting  horse  exer- 
•^  ciscs,  reproduced  on  this  page,  are  from,  the 
'  Sokol  Gymnastic  Journal/'  a  Bohemian  publica- 
tion, with  the  assistance  of  "Physical  Education," 
L^»ndon.  The  illustrations  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
h'Tse  work  in  Bohemia  and,  further  than  that, 
-hciw  graphically  just  how  the  movements  are 
I^rformed.  Text  explanation  is  almost  unneces- 
-ury.     The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  movements  of 


the  feet,  the  dot  showing  the  beginning  of  each 
exercise  and  the  arrow  its  direction  and  finish.  A 
very  little  study  will  enable  a  gymnast  to  work 
out  each  exercise  for  himself.  The  illustrations  are 
also  useful  to  an  instructor  who  wishes  to  show  a 
pupil  what  is  expected  of  him.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  show  a  progressive  series  of  movements  here, 
but  merely  to  present  an  associated  group  of  ex- 
ercises, some  of  an  elementary  type  and  others  of 
a  more  advanced  nature. 


A  New  Lecture  Course 

A  new  lecture  course  on  School  and  Personal 
Hygiene,  has  been  begun  in  the  School  of  Peda- 
#r<*»jfy.  New  York  University,  by  Dr.  Luther  H. 
<>iilick,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  course  in 
Physical  Training,  announced  recently  to  be  re- 
peated. 


The  course  will  include  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  individuals  may  work  in  order  to 
secure  the  utmost  efficiency  and  happiness  and  of 
the  specific  conditions  under  which  children  labor 
in  their  school  life;  and  these  topics:  Muscular, 
neural,  volitional  and  emotional  fatigue;  physi- 
cal health  as  related  to  desks,  recesses,  posture, 
lightning,  etc.;  physical  examination  of  school 
children. 
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W.  C.  T.  U.   Efforts    at    Legislation 

By  FRANCES   W.    LEITER,  Superintendent  Physical  Educational  Dept.,  N.  W.  C.  T.  U. 


T  N  1817,  when  the  militia  was  undergoing  re-or- 
ganization,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
to  provide  physical  training  in  the  public  schools, 
military  tactics  to  become  a  part  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  The  bill  failed  to  become 
law,  ,and  (or  more  than  forty  years,  this  important 
phase  of  education  was  left  to  haphazard  efforts  of 
educators. 

The  early  "sixties"  found  this  nation  in  the 
throes  of  a  civil  war.  The  one  feature  connected 
with  those  days,  that  seemed  at  all  free  from  the 
serious  gravity  of  internal  conflict,  was  the  car- 
toons that  appeared  in  the  illustrated  periodicals 
and  general  press  of  the  country,  showing  the 
physical  condition  of  raw  recruits  for  the  army, 
before  the  "setting  up"  process  began. 

About  this  time,  the  educators  of  the  United 
States  assembled  in  national  capacity,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Evidently  recognizing  the  conditions  em- 
phasized by  war  demands,  they  were  led  to  declare, 
by  resolution,  that  physical  education  should  be 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  required  by 
law.  Nearly  thirty  years  then  passed  before  this 
resolution  found  expression  upon  the  statute  books 
of  any  state.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  school 
system  had  developed  to  such  proportions,  in  its 
manual  i)rivileges,  that  the  over-crowded  curricu- 
lum is,  today,  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  intro- 
duction of  even  so  important  a  measure  as  body 
development  and  training. 

Every  wide-awake  educator  believes  that  lack  of 
body  training  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  serious  defici- 
ency in  the  American  schools;  but  to  get  in  "one 
thing  ^nore"  has  seemed  almost  an  impossibility. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  needed  the  conviction 
and  purpose  of  philanthropists  who  see  in  better 
physical  conditions  a  protection  to  rising  genera- 
tions against  the  narcotic  habit.  To  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  gain  the  advantage  desired,  compul- 
sory legislation  seems  a  necessity,  if  body  educa- 
tion prevail. 

As  soon  as  created,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Physical 
Education  Department  made  known  its  position 
as  to  methods,  .because  there  seemed  to  be  con- 
flict, at  that  time,  between  the  several  systems  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  public  schools.  Only 
foundation  principles  were  recognized  upon  which 
an  systems  and  methods  build,  leaving  the  selection 
of  definite  scientific  plans  to  educators  themselves, 
when  the  need  arrived. 


About  the  time  the  last  century  entered  its  final 
decade,  a  physical  education  bill  found  its  way  into 
the  General  Assemblies  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Ohio  bill  became  law  and  was  supported  by 
the  German  Turners.  The  Pennsylvania  bill  passed 
•  both  branches,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

The  lack  of  suitable  enforcing  provisions  pre- 
vented this  early  Ohio  law  from  becoming  efficient. 
It  was  the  best,  however,  that  could  be  secured  at 
that  time,  and  proved  an  entering  wedge, 

In  1892,  the  national  superintendent  delivered  an 
evening  address  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  the  subject, 
"Educational  Equipoise";  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  that  body, 
favoring  physical  training  in  the  schools.  So  far 
as  has  been  ascertained,  this  was  the  first  ofiicial 
utterance  of  the  kind  since  the  Buffalo  meeting  in 
the  "sixties". 

In  1895,  through  effort  of  the  same  W.  C.  T.  U. 
department,  the  National  Educational  Association, 
at  its  annual  session  in  Denver,  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education.  This  was  a  signifi- 
cant move  for  systematic  physical  training,  as 
there  had  been  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the 
two  bodies  of  educators. 

ASK, FOR  COMPULSORY  LAW. 

The  work  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  large- 
ly educating  public  sentiment  up  to  the  need  of 
compulsory  law,  to  make  this  phase  :of  discipline  a 
fixture  in  the  schools,  as  .well  as  up  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  body  training.  Within  this  period  sev- 
eral states,  besides  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  legislation: — 

South  Dakota  lacked  a  few  votes  to  carry  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eflfort. 

Louisiana  ^added  this  training  to  other  required 
work  in  the  schools,  and  has  made  some  effort  to 
aid  teachers  at  some  of  their  professional  gather- 
ings. 

North  Dakota  now  requires  this  instruction  in 
all  schools  under  public  control;  but  the  law  lacks 
suitable  enforcing  provisions,  .and,  consequently. 
has  not  proved  as  efficient  as  it  should. 

Pennsylvania,  since  defeat  of  the  bill  by  the  gov- 
ernor, has  provided  for  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  Efficient  amendments  can  readily  be  added. 
broadening  the  law,  which  the  penalty  clause  ought 
to  make  fairly  operative,  if  there  is  sentiment  in  the 
state  back  of  the  effort. 
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In  i8g6,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Maryland 
;jtncral  assembly.  This  at  once  encountered  the 
ofiposiiion  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
< ruction.  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  superintendent 
was  called  to  Annapolis  after  the  difficulty  became 
..]^ parent.  Through  courtesy  to  the  champion  of  the 
measure,  both  branches  adjourned  one  hour  before 
tnie,  to  hear  an  address  by  Mrs.  Leiter  in  the 
h-.use  chamber.  The  senate  school  committee,  in- 
ruenccd  by  the  state  school  official  mentioned, 
finally  reported  the  bill,  but  without  recommenda- 
lon.     By  diligent,  timely  effort  on  the  part  of  its 


supporters,  the  bill  finally  passed  the  senate  ana 
landed  in  the  house,  from  the  house  committee,  to 
meet  the  opposition  of  the  speaker.  In  the  absence 
of  a  printed  calendar,  the  great  pile  of  reported 
bills  was  almost  wholly  at  the  disposition  and  mercy 
of  the  presiding  officer,  who,  after  repeated  promise 
to  do  so,  failed  to  bring  the  bill  forward  for  final 
consideration,  notwithstanding  efforts  to  have  it 
considered  by  members  representing  both  sides  of 
the  house.  A  canvass  proved  that  the  bill  would 
have  carried  by  a  large  majority  had  it  been  put 
upon  its  final  passage. 

(To  be  Continued  in  March.) 


R.evieiw'    of   Western    College    AtHletics 

By   ExMMETT   D.  ANGELL,   University  of  Wisconsin. 


'X*  HE  West  is  now  in  the  throes  of  football  re- 
form,  and  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  out- 
come. The  radicals  demand  that  the  game  be  abol- 
ished; the  conservatives  merely  wish  it  purified  from 
professionalism,  misuse  of  athletic  funds  and  petty 
graft.  Brutality  has  not  been  an  important  con- 
sideration. There  have  been  no  deaths  or  serious 
injuries  from  football  in  the  West,  and  slugging  is 
not  seen  here.  Corruption  alone  is  the  issue  and 
to  the  conservatives  it  seems  that  the  game  can  be 
made  clean  if  the  recommendations  passed  by  the 
Chicago  conference  of  the  "Big  Nine*'  colleges 
called  by  President  Angell  of  Michigan  to  discuss 
KK>iball  evils  are  accepted.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant changes  recommended  were  the  following: 

1.  No  student  shall  play  more  than  three  years. 

2.  Maximum  charge  for  admission  to  games  shall 
•c  fifty  cents. 

3.  The  training  table  shall  be  abolished. 

4.  Hereafter  there  shall  be  no  coaching  except 
^y  regular  members  of  the  instructional  staff  ap- 
;>»inted  by  the  trustees  on  recommendation  of  the 

rctihy,  and  the  salary  paid  shall  be  no  higher  than 
t^  paid  to  other  members  of  similar  rank. 

5.  That  the  game  shall  be  played  only  by  under- 
jraduates. 

The  resolutions  have  provoked  equal  praise  and 
censure.  They  were  referred  back  to  the  respective 
faculties.  In  view  of  their  possible  non-acceptance, 
i:  was  resolved  by  the  conference  as  an  alternate 
;roposition  that  the  game  be  abolished  for  two 
}  cars. 

The  most  discussed  section  of  the  resolutions  was 
the  part  that  referred  to  the  abolishing  of  profes- 
sional coaches.  Only  two  of  the  "Big  Nine''  have 
faculty  directors;  Dr.  H.  L.  Williams,  coach  at 
Minnesota,  and  A.  A.  Stagg,  at  Chicago. 

Wisconsin's   faculty  has  now  requested  another 


conference,  and  her  delegate  will  go  instructed  to 
make  the  original  request  of  a  two  years'  suspen- 
sion. Chicago  has  surprised  every  one  by  endors- 
ing the  idea  of  a  two  years'  suspension,  and  Michi- 
gan has  settled  the  Yost  problem  by  deciding  to 
retain  football  and  Yost,  who  had  a  contract  run- 
ning four  more  years.  The  situation  is  thus  quite 
as  chaotic  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  the  second 
conference  is  awaited  with  interest. 


The  most  important  event  since  the  close  of  the 
football  season  was  the  formation  of  a  Western 
Inter-Collegiate  Basket  Ball  Association.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Chicago,  Illinois,  Purdue,  North- 
western, Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  met  in 
Chicago,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
formation  of  a  league  including  Chicago,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  Purdue  artd  Wisconsin.  The  officers 
are:  President,  E.  D.  Angell,  Wisconsin;  secretary, 
F.  E.  Reed  of  Minnesota.  Each  team  will  play  two 
games  with  every  other  team  in  the  league.  The 
season  opened  the  last  of  January  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  middle  of  March.  The  new  collegi- 
ate basket  ball  rules  have  been  adopted  with  one 
exception,  viz.,  that  instead  of  two  officials,  there 
will  be  one.  The  association  will  prepare  a  list  of 
competent  officials.  Yale's  team  practically  opened 
the  western  season  by  coming  out  in  December  and 
playing  14  games.  Only  four  were  won,  but  when 
the  long  trip  is  considered,  and  the  large  number 
of  games  played,  Yale  can  only  be  praised  for  her 
courage  to  make  the  invasion. 


There  is  a  possibility  that  intercollegiate  hockey 
may  be  played  in  the  west.  Wisconsin  has  just 
built  a  large  rink  with  two  hockey  enclosures.  In- 
tercollegiate hockey  would  boom  the  interest  in 
skating,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
king  of  winter  sports  will  have  a  foothold  in  west- 
ern universities. 
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Dancing  for  Men's   Gxmnasiuin   Classes 


By  E.  B.  MERO. 


Second  Paper. 
TRANCING  as  a  feature  of  a  system  of  a  physical 
^^  training  applicable  to  men's  needs  and  likes 
ought  to  dovetail  easily  and  naturally  into  those 
movements  that  already  have  an  accepted  place  in 
gymnasium  class  work.  The  introduction  of 
rhythmical  movements^-dancing — fancy  stei)s — 
whatever  it  may  be  called — need  not  create  such  a 
disturbance  of  established  routine  as  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  rhythmical  exercises. 
Dancing  should  rather  supplement  existing  work 
for  the  all-round  development  of  men  and  boys. 
It  ought  not  to  supplant  the  already  fundamental 
features. 

The  instructor  who  takes  it  up  and  lets  it  over- 
shadow his  established  work  simply  because  it  is 
something  new — a  "fad"  if  you  will — ^makes  ^ 
serious  mistake.  So,  too,  may  he  make  a  mistake 
if  he  drops  dancing  after  a  brief  trial  because  a 
minority  of  his  men  fail  to  approve  it.  There  are 
men  in  every  gymnasium  who  disapprove  dumbbell 
and  every  other  form  of  mass  class  drill.  An  in- 
structor should  first  satisfy  himself  that  there  is 
merit  in  rhythmical  movements  and  then  endeavor 
to  apply  these  movements  in  a  practical  way  to  the 
classes  in  his  charge,  after  preparing  himself  as  well 
as  may  be  possible  to  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. 

A  physical  instructor  who  can  teach  a  double  drill 
to  a  class  of  men  or  boys  can  teach  a  rhythmical 
movement  drill  to  the  same  class.  A  rhythmical 
movement  drill  and  a  dance  may  be  one  and  the 
same.     Don't  be  over-alarmed  by  a  name. 


Dancing  as  applied  to  modern  physical  training, 
in  America  at  least,  is  not  yet  an  exact  science. 

It  is  apt  to  amuse  educated  dancing  masters  to 
observe  the  efforts  to  adjust  dancing  to  physical 
training  methods  of  the  present  day,  when  they 
know  the  history  and  principles  of  their  profession. 
They  may  be  right  in  the  claims  sometimes  made 
that  if  any  adjusting  is  necessary,  dancing  should 
be  the  foundation  and  other  forms  of  exercise  sup- 
plementary. But  the  physical  training  profession 
has  not  yet  admitted  it. 


Note. — ^This  series  of  articles  on  Gymnastic 
Dancing  was  begun  in  the  January  issue.  Criticism 
is  desired  and  requested  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


At  present  no  standard  has  been  adopted  for 
men's  use,  whatever  may  be  true  regarding  aesthe- 
tic and  other  types  of  such  exercise  for  women. 
Therefore  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  not 
adopting  the  plan  mentioned,  namely,  allowing 
rhythmical  movements  to  step  in  naturally  and 
quietly  as  a  development  of  generally  accepted 
forms  of  class  work.  By  this  method  an  instruc- 
tor can  teach  a  class  of  men  or  boys  to  dance  be- 
fore they  really  know  what  is  being  done,  and 
without  the  use  of  the  ofttimes  objectionable  term 
"dancing."  In  this  way  many  of  the  benefits  of 
dancing  can  be  imparted  and  accepted  without  the 
bogey-man  terrors  so  often  seen — or  imagined. 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  accomplished.  Here 
is  a  general  outline  of  a  few  free  exercises  in  quite 
common  class  use: 

No.  I. — Standing  at  attention:  Raise  toes;  raise 
heels. 

No.  2. — Crouch  position;  half  crouch. 

No.  3. — From  "attention":  toe  touches  to  sides, 
front  and  rear. 

No.  4. — Cross  toe  touches  (i  e,.  right  toe  to  f^oor 
front,  of  left  toe;  back  of  left  heel.) 

No.  5. — Heel  touches  to  right  side;  to  left  side. 

No.  6.— Combine  3  and  5,  bending  supporting 
leg. 

No.  7. — Hops  in  place;  both  feet  and  alternate 
left  and  right. 

No.  8. — Combine  3  and  7  (i.  e.,  hop  on  left  toes 
and  at  same  time  touch  right  toes  to  right;  same  on 
opposite  side;  alternate.) 

No.  9. — Combine  3,  5  and  7  (i.  e.,  ist,  hop  on  left 
toes  and  at  same  time  touch  right  heel  to  floor  at 
right  side;  2nd,  hop  on  left  toes  and  at  same  time 
touch  right  toes  to  floor  front  of  left  toes;  3rd,  hop 
on  left  toes  and  at  same  time  touch  right  heel  to 
floor  at  right  side ;  4th,  hop  on  left  toes  and  at  same 
time  touch  right  toes  to  floor  back  of  left  heel. 
Continue  on  opposite  side,  four  counts.) 

The  first  eight  of  these  nine  outlines  of  exercises 
are  mainly  elementary  and  simple,  as  well  as  pro- 
pressive  and  gymnastic.  Any  class  would  do  them 
suspecting  one  as  little  as  another.  But  have  them 
execute  No.  8  or  9  rhythmically,  with  or  without 
instrumental  music,  and  they  have  begun  to  exe- 
cute real  dancing  steps. 

BALANCING  EXERCISES. 
One  of  the  principal  points  of  value  in  dancing 
is    the    muscular   training   in    balancing   the    body 
and  controlling  its  parts;  by  its  use  the  power  of  co- 
ordination and  bodily  control  may  be  developed  to 
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i  hi>?h  dcgrrcc.  Hence  the  grace — ^poise— of  one 
who  has  practiced  rhythmical  movements,  or  taken 
!cNM>ns  in  dancing,  with  understanding  from  a 
r^hily  equipped  instructor.  (So  much  is  being 
i'»ne,  or  misdone,  in  the  name  of  dancing  that 
rumerous  qualifying  adjective  are   important.) 

Surely  no  one  will  attempt  to  prove  to  an  intelli- 
gent person  that  these  good  qualities  are  gained 
:n  any  noticeable  degree  from  the  ordinary  two  step 
ir.d  waltz  forms  of  social  "round"  dancing  with 
•!ic  masses.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  teacher 
•  >i  physical  training  to  disapprove  ordinary  danc- 
njf.  if  there  were  no  ethical,,  moral  or  hygienic 
nhiections  to  be  considered.  But  as  this  article  is 
nr.ther  a  special  plea  for  the  survival  of  the  good 
elements  in  dancing  nor  an  argument  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  present  influence  of  social  dancing, 
little  need  be  said  on  these  points  here. 

Of  balancing  exercises  there  are  too  few  in  most 
\merican  gymnasiums,  except,  perhaps,  where 
Swedish  types  of  movements  are  principally  used. 
Fundamental  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  fact,  but  whether  conclusive  or  not,  it  is 
admitted  that  there  should  be  more  such  training 
and  more  attention  to  matters  of  grace,  bodily 
p<»ture  and  rythmical  movements.  Certainly 
many  forms  of  popular  gymnastics  accomplish  as 
little  in  this  direction  as  does  popular  social  danc- 
ing. But  in  dancing  properly  executed  we  may  get 
<ome  of  the  best  forms  of  natural  balancing  of  the 
body  with  the  attendant  benefits.  Let  us  see  how 
dancing  can  be  adjusted  to  existing  forms  of  such 
exercise. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  a  few  exercises  that  call  into 
service  large  groups  of  muscles  in  maintaining 
hxKlily  balance.  The  exercises  are  not  uncommonly 
u^cd  in  class  work. 

Start  from  the  position  of  attention.  Keep  heel 
of  supporting  foot  clear  of  floor  and  extend  free 
loot  whenever  possible.  Maintain  good  carriage, 
tiody  erect  with  chest  out. 

Xo.  I. — Crouch  position,  heels  raised. 

Xo.  2. — Toe  touch,  forward  step,  balance,  and  re- 
turn to  position. 

Xo  .3 — Same  as  2,  bending  knees. 

Xo.  4. — Same  as  2,  with  hop  to  "balance"  po- 
rtion. 

Xo  .5 — ^Toe  touch,  leap,  balance,  and  return  to 
position. 

No.  6— With  one  heel  raised,  extend  other  leg. 

No.  7 — ^With  one  heel  raised,  swing  other  leg  for- 
ward and  backward. 

No.  8— Cross  step,  bending  knees. 

No.  9— Slow  shifting  weight  from  one  leg  to 
•^►ther:  touch  floor  at  side  with  extended  free  foot. 

No.  10— Same  as  9.  bending  knees. 

No.  11. — Raise  heels,  step  forward  on  left  foot, 
bring  right  he^l  to  left  heel,  lower  both  heels  to 
floor. 

No.  I2--Step  forward  on  left  foot  and  raise  right 
heel,  shift  body  weight  back  to  right  foot,  return 
to  position. 

N'o.  II  and  12  are  full  fledged  dancing  sten*?.  The 
first    is   commonly   known   to   teachers    of   "fancy 


steps"  <as  the  balance  step  and  the  second  as  the 
rocking  step,  although  there  are  more  technical 
terms  for  the  movements.  Executed  properly  and 
rythmically  their  character  may  be  appreciated. 


No  endeavor  has  been  made  in  these  articles  to 
present  a  complete  working  series  of  movements, 
and  the  exercises  selected  for  sake  of  illustration 
must  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  physiologically 
or  psychologically  correct,  nor  as  consistent  parts 
of  a  method  of  teaching  gymnastic  dancing.  All 
that  is  being  attempted  here  is  to  demonstrate  that 
rhythmical  gymnastics  and  the  better  known  forms 
of  class  exercise  are  not  far  apart  but  that  one  may 
be  simply  a  progression  from  the  other. 


Dr.  Anderson  preludes  his  dancing  instruction  at 
Yale  University  by  balancing  movements  similar  in 
character  to  those  outlined  here.  Mr.  Hebbert,  at 
Providence  Y.  M  .C.  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  do  so.  He  uses  no  forjn  of  preliminary  move- 
ments but  teaches  the  dancing  steps  at  once.  His 
reason  for  doing  so  is  that  his  men  and  boys  have 
had  sufficient  training  in  balancing  and  body  con- 
trol in  the  regular  class  work  and  are  capable  of 
receiving  dancing  instruction  without  further  pre- 
paration. 

I  hope  nobody  will  accuse  me  of  attempting  to 
put  my  small  bit  of  knowledge  in  opposition  to 
either  director  mentioned,  but  after  a  little  practical 
experience,  some  study  of  both  methods  and  of  the 
work  in  other  gymnasiums  as  well  as  of  legitimate 
dancing  principles,  my  opinion  is  that  if  a  class  of 
men  and  boys  has  been  found  to  possess  good 
powers  of  co-ordination  through  previous  instruc- 
tions, undoubtedly  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to 
proceed  at  once  with  regular  dancing  steps  and 
combinations  according  to  a  tested  method  which 
will  be  presented  in  another  paper. 

In  other  words  rhythmical  gymnastics  should  be 
used  as  the  ability  of  the  material  to  be  instructed 
will  allow  just  as  any  form  of  exercise  is  used. 
To  attempt  to  get  a  mixed  class  of  young  men  of 
the  average  college  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  type,  who  have 
not  had  previous  experience  with  similar  move- 
mients.  to  undertake  a  series  of  dancing  steps,  how- 
ever labeled,  will  be  likely  to  provide  an  interesting 
experience  for  the  instructor  trying  it  for  the  first 
time — to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  the  class. 

Very  likely  attempts  to  do  just  this  are  respon- 
sible for  a  good  many  failures  and  for  much  oppo- 
sition to  dancing  for  men's  classes.  The  shortest 
way  to  satisfactory  dancing  results  is  bv  the  route 
that  gives  satisfactory  results  to  any  effort,  whose 
guideposts  say — preparation,  progression,  patience, 
persistence. 

A  competent  physical  director  will  not  expect  a 
class  to  go  through  an  advanced  dumbbell  drill 
without  knowing  how  to  hold  the  hells.  An  in- 
structor of  a  rhythmical  gymnastic  drill  ought  to  be 
equally  sure  that  the  fundamental  positions  of  body 
and  limbs  are  known  before  a  gymnastic  class 
is  asked  to  execute  a  hornpipe,  for  example. 
Therefore  the  emphasis  placed  in  these  papers  on 
the  importance  of  proceeding  gradually  and  pro- 
erressively  from  the  known  toward  the  unknown — 
from  the  familiar  movements  to  those  less  so.     In 
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other  words  applying  accepted  principles  of  scien- 
tific gymnastics  to  this  feature. 


In  the  March  issue  further  practical  information 
will  be  presented  on  the  particular  phase  of  the 
subject  that  relates  to  introducing  rhythmical  move- 
ments into  a  men's  gymnasium  where  dancing  or 
fancy  steps  have  not  been  known.  One  of  Mr. 
Hebbert's  dancing  will  be  presented  at  the  same 
time.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
these  Sances  are  necessarily  the  ideal  type  of  such 
work  for  gymnasium  use.  They  are  presented 
simply  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  rhythmical  exer- 
cises successfully  used  by  one  physical  director. 
His  method  of  using  them  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  success,  and  the  method  will  be 
outlined  in  this  series  of  papers.. 


Exhibitions  and  Demonstrations 

At  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  gymnas- 
tic exhibitions  have  been  given  recently  by  the 
gymnastic  teams  of  Yale  and  Harvard  universities, 
the  first  on  Feb.  8  and  the  second  on  Feb.  24.  Ap- 
paratus work,  club  swinging,  tumbling,  jiu-jitsu 
and  torch  swinging  were  included  in  the  Yale 
program. 

A  demonstration  at  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics  was  given  Feb.  16.  The  program 
was  carried  out  without  an  evident  departure  from 
the  ordinary  day's  routine,  being  intended  to  show 
friends  of  the  students  the  sort  of  work  being  done 
in  the  school  course  rather  than  as  an  exhibition 
of  skill  or  a  spectacle  to  please  an  audience.  The 
apparatus  exercise  was  done  by  squads  with  mass 
class  free  standing  work  and  class  aesthetic  danc- 
ing, closing  with  games  including  three  deep  and 
basket  ball  . 

An  annual  exhibition  of  the  department  of  physi- 
cal training  at  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  was  given  Feb.  10.  An  address  by 
Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver  was  a  feature. 

A  mid-year  exhibition  was  given  by  the  normal 
students  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium,  Boston.  Feb.  19. 
The  number  of  participants  was  lessened  by  an 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  mumps  and  measles, 
but  a  variety  of  the  school's  work  was  shown  in 
various  forms,  including  free  standing  and  appar- 
atus events,   fencing  and  aesthetic  dancing. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  opened  the  new 
year  with  a  very  successful  all-day  gymnasium  ex- 
hibition, which  include  all  the  usual  gyjmnasticc 
exercises  as  well  as  games,  races,  running  maze, 
etc.  With  the  program  was  issued  a  very  handsome 
physical  department  prospectus,  well  illustrated.  In 
it  Director  C.  R.  H.  Jackson  dwells  on,  among 
other  things,  the  attractions  of  physical  training  as 
a  life  work. 

The  Yale  basket  ball  team  met  its  first  defeat  on 
its  southern  trip  at  the  hands  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  A  .C.  five  on  Jan.  i,  the  score  being  24  to  18. 

"Brooklyn's  Biggest  Athletic  Carnival"  was  held 
jointly  by  the  Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C  .A.  A.  C. 
and  the  14th  Regiment  A.  A.  Feb.  17.  The  leading 
athletes  of  Greater  New  York  and  its  vicinity  com- 
peted. 


New  Gymnasiums  and  Equipments 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  Gty  Club,  gymnasium  projected. 

Gallatin,  Tenn.,  gymnasium  planned. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  EUks'  clubhouse  to  contain 
gymnasium   and  swimming  pool. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Whitworth  College,  gymnasium 
planned. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  High  School,  gymnasium 
building,  $1500. 

Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  gymnasium  projected. 

Fort  Caswell,,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  bids  for  ap- 
paratus asked. 

Spencer,  Iowa,  fund  being  raised  for  gymnasium. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School, 
large  gymnasium  and  playhouse  for  boys  projected. 

Spokane.  Wash.,  free  reading  room  association, 
gymnasium  planned. 

Bethlehem,  Pa., Moravian  Parochial  School  gym- 
nasium nearly  completed. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hawthorne  Club  gymnasium 
opened. 

Washington,  D  .C,  University  School,  large- 
gymnasium  completed. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  State  College  gymnasium  opened. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  Turnverein,  large  gymnasium 
planned. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Mass.,  College,  gymnasium  planned. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  public  school  gymnasium  pro- 
jected. 

Oakfield,  Cali.,  labor  union  gymnasium  planned. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  St.  Margaret's  Young  Men's 
Association,  small  gymnasium  planned. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  $100,000  municipal  gymnasium 
voted. 

Boston.  Mass..  North  End  municipal  gymnasium 
and  bathhouse  planned. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  planned,  building  or  opened 
which  will  contain  gymnasiums: 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  $25^000  building  planned. 

Chester,  Pa.,  $87,'ooo  building  contract  awarded. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  $100,000  building  planned. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I„  $100,000  building  corner  stone 
land. 

Ebensburg,  Pa.,  $8500  building  planned. 

Wilmington,  Del..  $200,000  building  planned. 

Lebanon.  Pa.,  gymnasium  building. 

Somerville, 'Mass.,  $75,000  building  opened. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phillips  Brooks  School,  one- 
story  gymnasium,  plans  drawn, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  Boys'  High  School,  gymnasium 
planned. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Emory  Methodist  Church,  gymna- 
sium projected  . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  gymnasium 
planned. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak..  Northern  Normal  and  Indus- 
tral  School,  gymnasium  fitting. 


A.  A.  U.  Must  Try  Athletes 

The  A.  A.  U.  registration  committee  has  been 
permanently  enjoined  by  the  New  York  supreme 
court  from  suspending  two  athletes,  J.  J.  Joice  and 
F.  R.  Castleman,  from  athletic  competition  until 
they  are  given  a  trial. 
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Personal    Mention    of    Instructors 


llin-topher   Scaii'e,   Southbridge   (Mass.)    Y   .M. 

A.,  recently  married  Miss  Linda  E.  Fernald  of 
L     A-  reenter,  Mass. 

M  sN  Elizabeth  Burschenel  has  left  Teachers' 
t  ire  to  become  assistant  director  in  Girls*  Ath- 
tt'v-  League,  New  York  City. 

v. .  C-  Sparks,  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  classes, 
^  ->t\  Hill,  Me. 

C  A.  Daly  , Pastime  A.  C,  East  Norwalk,  Conn. 

K.  C.  Delaport,  assistant,  Brown  University, 
'''■»\(Icnce,  R.  I. 

C    M.  Darling,  classes,  Lyndonville,  Vt  . 

I.  F.  Stevenson,  Co.  i,  2d  regiment,  N.  G.  S.  M., 
^  UH.rt.  Me. 

I  nu  Hoffmann  and  Edward  Toothaker,  Maiden, 
Vi^v.  Turnverein. 

Kinil  Grambow,  classes,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

}{.  R-  Keen,  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  Water- 
v:ik  Me. 

J.  H.  P.  Brown,  classes,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

Forrest  Freeman,  St.  Mark's  Church,  Fitchburg, 

•  1.1  "if. 

Clarence  Barnett,  Moravian  Parochial  School, 
I'tthleham,  Penn. 

L.  H  .Huntress,  Winchendon  (Mass.)  Fraternity. 

J<-»>eph  Wlodarcyzk,  Polish  Gymnastic  Class, 
:'"me  Culture  Qub.  Northampton,  Mass. 

U.  F.  Peterson,  St.  Margaret's  Club,  Brookline, 

Zii^mond  Cibulski,  Polish  Gymnastic  Club,  Nau- 
^  ttuck.  Conn. 

W.  J.  Gould  and  C.  Kuhlmeyer,  National  Guard 
,:ymnaNium,  Albuquerque,  N  .M. 

Miss  Mollic  Gnibel,  Y  .M.  C.  A.,  Decatur,  111. 
I        Mrs.  G  .A.  Williams,  classes,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Fessenden,  classes,  Salem,  Massa- 
:>.i:M.tts,  Teachers'  Association. 

Mis'^  Bertha  Whitmore,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
M--eN  Atlantic,  Mass. 

Mi«*^  Grace  Moses,  High  school,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Mi-N  Inez  Kellogg,  classes,  Dalton,  Mass  . 

\('^'i  Theresa  Leen,  St.  John's  Literary  Institute, 
-  '  '."Icsiown,  Mass. 

.Mi>s  EstcUa  Thorpe,  borough  school,  Stonington, 

M'^s   Johanna    Shuckhardt,    Second    Congrega- 
"•lai  Church.  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Mj'is  Lulu  Donovan  (B.  N.  S.  G.),  classes,  Rock- 
•1 1  and  Brockton,  Mass. 
'        Mr<.  Addie   C.   Smith,   classes,   Shelburne    Falls, 

-Mi<s  A.  J.  Gannett,  classes,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mt^5  M.  B.   Welch,   Reading  and   Rest   Rooms, 

ynn.  Mass. 

Mss  Edna  Reeves,  Indies'  Catholic  Benevolent 
A^M^ciation.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Helen  W.  Paine,  classes,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Miss  Grace  Hurlbert,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


v.  M.  C.  A.  Locations  and  Relocations 

Louis  Spinney,  to  assistant,  Somerville,  Mass., 
from  Attlebore,  Mass. 

Albert  M.  Grilley,  Portland,  Ore.,  from  Boise, 
Idaho. 

R.  E.  Chamberlain,  to  Susquehanna,  Pa.  (rail- 
road.) 

J.  H.  Diemer,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  to  New  Brigh- 
ton, Pa. 

A.  E.  Fehr,  Piqua,  O.,  resigned  . 

R  .L.  Weston,  Dallas,  Tex.,  resigned. 


Japanese  Student  of  American  MethoJs 

An  interesting  visitor  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently is  Muro  Nagai,  who  is  a  mem^jer  of  the 
Imperial  Board  of  Education  of  Japan.  He  is 
making  a  tour  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing physical  training.  He  came  by  way  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  has  been  inspecting  normal  and 
public  schools  and  other  phases  of  physical  train- 
ing in  several  of  the  larger  cities.  In  January  he 
spent  some  time  in  New  York  and  most  of  Febru- 
ary was  devoted  to  Boston  and  vicinity.  His 
studies  have  especially  in  view  the  educational 
aspect,  but  also  include  the  whole  method  of  physi- 
cal training  in  this  country.  The  results  of  his 
visit  will  be  apparent  later  in  his  reports  and  plans 
based  on  them  when  he  returns  to  Japan.  His  visit 
to  this  country  is  by  direct  order  of  the  Japanese 
government. 


East  and  West  to  Meet 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America  (East) 
is  making  plans  for  the  first  dual  meeting  between 
the  track  and  field  champions  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  universities,  as  agreed  upon  last  spring  by 
representatives  of  the  two  associations.  The  date 
will  probably  be  June  g;  that  and  the  plan  of  meet- 
ing will  be  decided  later.  This  year  the  Eastern 
games  will  be  held  on  May  25  and  26.  The  West- 
erners always  hold  their  meet  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  June.  It  is  settled  that  the  games  will  alternate 
between  the  East  and  the  West  annually,  with  the 
likelihood  that  the  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
East. 

The  events  and  the  number  of  competitors  in  each 
event  are  yet  to  be  decided.  In  the  West  there  are 
fifteen  events  on  the  program,  two  more  than  in 
the  East,  the  extra  events  being  the  discus  throw 
and  the  relay  race. 
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Some  Recent  BooKs  and  Articles 


GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ART  OF  DANCING.— 
Translated  from   the   German  of  Friedrich  A. 
Zorn.      Edited  by  Alfonso  J.  Sheafe.     Accom- 
panied   by    musical    score.     Published    by    the 
editor,     1905.     Pages     302,     illustrated.     Price 
$10.00  net. 
This  book,  for  the  first  time  available  in  English, 
is  the  international  authority  on  its  subject.     It  has 
been  adopted  as   such  by  the  American  National 
Association  of  Masters  of  Dancing,  as  it  was  years 
ago   by  similar  associations  in   Europe.     Its  rela- 
tion to  the  art  of  dancing  has  been  compared  to  the 
relation  of  Blackstone's  commentaries  to  the  legal . 
lore.     It  presents  clearly  and  completely  the   his- 
tory and  the  practical  aspects  of  dancing,  and — a 
fact  which  will  appeal  to  scientific  physical  directors 
— it  is  arranged  progressively  from  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  movement  to  the  intricate  dances. 

An  important  feature  of  the  book  is  the  treatment 
of  choregraphy — the  method  of  depicting  dancing, 
steps  and  movements  by  means  of  natural  symbols, 
in  what  may  be  termed  dancing  shorthand.  This 
applies  to  dancing  a  universal  nomenclature  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  gymnastic  teachers  have 
attempted  to  reach  for  their  own  profession.  The 
question  comes  quickly  to  mind  in  studying  this 
book  and  the  chroregraphy,  "Why  is  not  this 
method  adapted  to  physical  training  requirements?" 
Possibly  we  have  here  the  method  that  will  solve 
the  problem  of  a  universal  nomenclature  for  gym- 
nastic movements. 

The  author  of  the  book  put  into  it  the  results  of 
50  years  of  active  work  and  study  and  several 
years  of  consultation  with  other  authorities  before 
he  published  his  work  in  Germany.  The  editor 
spent  three  years  in  translating  it  and  supervising 
the  present  English  edition.  These  facts  indicate 
something  of  the  labor  and  thought  involved  in 
preparing  such  a  standard  work.  All  teachers  and 
students  of  physical  training  who  are  interested  in 
the  present  revival  of  dancing  in  their  field,  will  be 
interested  and  instructed  by  a  conscientious  study 
of  the  book,  and  will  be  more  able  to  appreciate 
the  debt  they  owe  to  the  original  author,  and  no 
less  to  the  editor  who  has  brought  within  their 
reach  such  a  fund  of  valuable  information  upon  this 
important  subject.  The  book  contains  much  prac- 
tical material,  including  description  of  dances  of 
national  types. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE.— By  C.  Ward  Crampton, 
M.D.,  N.  Y.  City.  In  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,  Dec,  1905.  Pages  275-283. 
(To  be  continued.)     50  cents.  , 

The   thesis   that    received    a    gold    medal    at    the 

Louisiana    Purchase    Exposition,    St.    Louis,    1904. 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under 
"Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of 
price  with  postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded 
by  mail. 


Aims  to  present  in  useful  form  for  physical  training 
workers  some  maerial  not  hitherto  easily  accessible. 
Also  presents  some  original  research  work  by  the 
author  and  associates. 


THE  SECRET  OF  ENDURANCE.— By  W.   R. 

C.     Latson,     M.D.     In     Outing,     Feb.,     1906. 

Pages  633-636.  Illustrated.  25  cents  . 
The  importance  of  endurance  to  success  in  almost 
any  line  of  effort  is  presented  and  emphasized. 
Training  indulged  in  for  athletic  competition  is  not 
regarded  as  usually  the  sort  for  creating  real  en- 
durance. Conversion  of  vital  energy  is  the  secret 
of  real  endurance,  with  a  surplus  of  energy  over 
the  amount  expended.  "The  secret  of  endurance, 
then,  is  vital  economy."  Moderate  eating  at  inter- 
vals of  six  hours  or  more,  free  water  drinking,  deep 
breathing;^  daily  bathing,  outdoor  exercise  and 
rhythmical  movements  are  some  of  the  means  ad- 
vised for  the  development  of  true  endurance. 

REPORT  ON  INDIANAPOLIS  TOURNA- 
MENT.—By  Captain  H.  J.  Koehler,  U.  S. 
Army.  In  Mind  and  Body,  Jan.,  1906.  Pages 
320-328.     10  cents. 

The  official  report  made  at  the  request  of  the 
general  committee  of  observation  at  the  29th  festi- 
val of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  in 
June,  1905.  Contains  expert  opinions  by  a  trained 
observer  which  make  profitable  reading  for  all  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  physical  training,  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  being  Capt.  Koehler's  comments 
and  advice  based  upon  the  work  and  possible  influ- 
ence of  the  team  from  Germany  that  was  a  star 
feature  of  the  festival  . 

Athletic  Clubs  Organized 

Lexington,  Md.,  A.  C.  incorporated  by  Joseph 
Mueller  and  others. 

Homestead,  Md.,  A,  C.  incorporated  by  W.  H. 
Wollschlager  and  others. 

Athol,  Mass.,  A.  C,  Arthur  Hutchins,  president. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  A.  A.,  incorporated,  $10,000 
capital,  C.  E.  Bladley,  clerk. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Forestdale  A.  C,  incorporated  by 
John  Bican  and  others. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Eldert  A.  C,  incorporated  by 
E,  E.  Davidson  and  others. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Parkway  A.  C,  incorporated  by 
W.  F.  Murtha  and  others;  gymnasium  projected. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  A.  C,  incorporated. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Adelphi  College,  large  athletic 
field  to  be  acquired. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  $2000  asked  by  park  depart- 
ment for  swimming  pool  and  park. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Young  Men's  Athletic  Club, 
Napoleon  Gouliat,  president;  will  open  gymnasium. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  West  End  A.  C,  G.  M.  Martin, 
president. 
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A  Few  Suggestions  for  Instructors 

(Continued  from  Page  131.) 
rhc  system  of  gymnastics  should  be  one  of  move- 
-j'Dts,  not  of  apparatus.  The  movements  given 
bodd  be  chosen  for  their  good  effects  on  the  pu- 
:  is.  not  with  a  view  to  using  only  the  apparatus 
at  hind  Apparatus  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be 
5Lpted  to  file  needs  of  the  body,  not  vice  versa. 
A  e  should  try  to  develop  the  body  into  a  harmo- 
r:  us  whole,  under  perfect  control  of  the  will. 
Irstead  of  trying  to  produce  great  bulk  of  muscle, 
-  -r  efforts  should  be  to  improve  the  functional  ac- 
:ivit>-  of  the  body;  and  to  counteract  and  correct 
:  r.dencies  to  abnormal  development 

FOR  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECT. 

The  exercises  should  be  chosen  for  their  physi- 
tl  -gical  effects,  so  that  only  such  arc  used  as  are 
i':eded  for  a  desired  result;  all  of  doubtful  or  inju- 
r:'>as  effects  should  be  excluded.  The  develop- 
i-jfnt  of  the  respiratory  organs  being  of  primary 
n;portance,  no  movement  should  be  allowed  which 
Tterferes  with  free  respiration,  and  great  care 
•hcu'd  be  taken  that  the  exercises  promote  proper 
a  mage  of  the  head  and  thorax. 

A>  movements  should  be  given  for  their  effects 
H  the  body,  not  on  the  audience, — we  should  not 
>i;i.  drill,  drill  the  pupils  on  a  certain  stunt  to  teach 


them  the  trick  of  it,  but  take  each  one's  ability  into 
consideration  even  though  we  consider  that  the 
form  of  the  movement  is  of  utmost  importance. 
It  is  a  legitimate  demand  on  any  gymnastic  train- 
ing in  schools,  that  it  shall  produce  not  only  cor- 
rect posture  of  the  body  at  rest,  but  ajso  graceful 
carriage  of  the  body  in  motion.  Therefore,  the 
system  of  gymnastics  employed  should  contain  an 
abundance  of  movements  which  are  performed 
with  one  or  both  feet  on  the  ground,  and  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body.  We  see  the  value  of 
this  when  we  remember  that  exactly  this  kind  of 
co-ordination  is  of  greatest  use  in  every-day  life. 

Measuring  a  man's  strength,  we  should  com- 
pare the  man  to  himself.  One  may  have  great  lung 
capacity;  he  may  be  able  to  lift  a  great  weight; 
he  may  be  able  to  jump  high,  etc., but  unless  he 
possess  a  healthy,  well-balanced,  well-propor- 
tioned body,  under  perfect  control  of  his  will,  he 
lacks  physical  culture,  he  lacks  reserve  power  to 
work  on,  even  though  in  the  eyes  of  some  he  may 
seem  strong  as  compared  to  others. 

It  is  health,  symmetry  and  harmony  we  should 
aim  at  in  physical  training.  No  part  of  the  body 
can  be  trained  to  possess  exceptional  power  unless 
other  parts  are  correspondingly  neglected.  Hence, 
the  usual  outcome  of  such  training  is  ill-health,  or 
a  lack  of  physical  equilibrium. 
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our  complete  catalogue  of 
Gymnasium  Supplies. 


FRED    MKDART 

ST.   I^OUIS,   MO. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 
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SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  POWER.— One 
extra  copy  of  Dr.  Sargent's  latest  book  for  sale. 
Good  condition.  Price  $1.25.  Address  Box  114, 
American  Gymnasia. 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

SMALL  FRAME  wanted  for  private  playground. 
State  price  and  condition.  Address  Box  112,  Amer- 
ican Gymnasia. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  Wanted  in  school  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 

MAGAZINES  WANTED 

complete  file  wanted  of  "Physical  Edu- 
cation" and  "The  Triangle,"  published  1896  and 
earlier  at  Springfield,  Mass.  State  price  and  con- 
dition.   Address  No.  115,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

ANTHROPOMETRY   AND    PHYSICAL 

EXAMINATION 
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Jay  W.  Seaver,  M.D. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  to  direc- 
tors of  gymnasia  and  students  of  physical  train- 
ing the  practical  methods  of  examining,  measuring 
and  testing  persons  who  may  be  applicants  for  in- 
struction in  gymnastics,  or  for  physical  ranking 
for  any  purpose. 

Statistical  methods  are  discussed  more  fully  than 
in  previous  editions,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  percentile  method. 

Testing  of  the  special  sense  organs  is  fully  de- 
scribed. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  in  former 
editions,    $1.50. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN  180  LESSONS 

By   Hartvig  Nissen. 

Corrective  exercises,  marching,  fancy  steps,  and 
"play"  exercises,  graded  on  cards.  Used  in  Boston, 
Brookline,  Worcester  and  other  cities.  Each 
grade,  20  lessons,  25  cents. 

—  SOLD    BY  — 
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APPARATUS  WANTED 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  apparatus,  second  hand, 
wanted.    Address  H.   O.,  American  Gymnasia. 

OVERHEAD  AND  VERTICAL  LADDERS, 
second  hand,  in  good  condition,  wanted  cheap  for 
cash.    Address  C.  T.  F.,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Addres.^ 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,000. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti 
tute,  and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSl 
CAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


'Relation  of  Public  School  Teachers  to 
Corrective  Gymnastics** 


A  new  publication. — See  back  cover  page. 
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Harvard  University  Summer  School 

Jvly  5  to  August  15,  1906, 
College  courses  in  Archaeology,  Architecture,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Economics,  Education,  Elocution,  Gleology,  History,  Languages,  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Philosophy, 

Physics,  Psychology,  Pure  Design,  Shop-work,  and  Surveying. 

For  information  address 
J.   L.   LOVE,   i6  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N-  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 

THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 
Gives  a  three  years'  coarse  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Gam€s,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 

year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.    Largest 

_^     ,  *  M     1       wrm.^^.-^'-rjr^-  ^"^  ^^^^  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 
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Special  Courses  in  PHysical  Elducation 


The  Summer  School  offers  teachers  and  students 
of  Physical  Education  an  opportunity  to  use  the  full 
equipment  of  the  Yale  Gymnasium.  The  corps  of 
instructors  is  larger  than  during  the  regular  college 
term  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  Normal 
Training.  Students  are  required  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Normal  School  Section  of  the 
.\.  P.  E.  in  1905  before  being  admitted  to  the  courses. 

Instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  An- 
atomy, Physiology,  History  and  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion, Anthropometry  and  Methods  are  given  by  com- 
petent authorities  from  the  Yale  Faculty  and  other 


University  Faculties.  Leading  representatives  of  the 
German  and  Swedish  Systems  give  full  theoretical 
,  and  practical  courses  in  these  systems.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  practical  work.  A  great  variety  of 
different  forms  of  floor  work  are  taught.  Practical 
training  is  given  in  field  and  track  work  and  meth- 
ods of  training.  Athletics  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men  are  given  and  games  and  competitive  sports  of 
all  kinds  are  taught  in  practical  form. 

Students  may  take  courses  in  general  subjects  in 
the  Summer  School  in  History,  English,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Science. 


For  further  information  and  catalogue  write  to 
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Jhnerican  Gymnasia 


A    National    Play^^rounds    Association 

Outline   of  Proposed  Organization 


npHE  National  Playgrounds  Association  will  be 
organized  at  a  meeting  called  to  assemble  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  I2th,  13th  and  14th  of 
April,  and  will  take  energetic  steps,  according  to 
present  plans,  for  the  distribution  of  knowledge 
concerning  playgrounds  and  their  promotion. 

The  movement  is  being  forwarded  by  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  the  public  playgrounds 
committee  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Its  scope,  importance,  and  present  plans  are  best 
presented  in  the  call  for  organization,  the  consti- 
tution tentatively  drafted^  the  appeal  of  Dr.  Curtis' 
committee  to  Congress  for  funds  for  local  needs 
and  lastly,  in  the  names  of  the*proposed  organizers. 

The  call  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

''It  has  seemed  to  a  number  of  us  who  have 
been  thinking  over  the  matter  for  a  considerable 
period  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  organization  of 
a  National  Playgrounds  Association. 

"The  President  has  expressed  his  sympathy  and 
says  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  make  the  movement 
a  success.  Delegates  will  be  received  at  the  White 
House. 

"We  arc  just  in  the  formative  period  here  in 
Washington  and  the  commissioners  will  ask  the 
association  to  outline  for  them  a  model  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  thought  also  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  a  meeting  or  dinner 
for  the  playgrounds  representatives  and  the  Con- 
gressional committee. 

"We  hope  to  have  addresses  each  evening  and 
that  many  prominent  people  of  Washington,  and 
some  of  the  Congressmen,  will  be  present." 

The  following  persons  have  agreed  to  act  as  or- 
ganizers, and  to  be  present  at  that  time,  if  possi- 
ble: 

Joseph  Lee  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  Association. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association. 

E.  B.  De  Groot,  director  of  department  of 
gymnastics  and  athletics  in  the  parks,   Chicago. 

Mrs.  Mary  MacDowell,  wood  workers  of  the 
University  Settlement,  Chicago. 

Seth  T.  Stewart  of  New  York,  district  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Charles  B.  Stover  of  New  York. 

Archibald  Hill,  secertary  of  Metropolitan  Parks 
Association  of  New  York. 


James  B.  Reynolds  of  New'  York. 

Miss  Sadie  American,  secretary  of  Jewish 
Women's  National  Council. 

Myron  T.  Scudder  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  princi- 
pal of  New  Paltz  Normal  School. 

Andrew  W.  Crawford,  secretary  of  City  Parks 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  of  Philadelphia. 

Henry  G.  Forman,  president  of  Metropolitan 
Parks  Commission  of  Chicago. 

Commissioner  Henry  Macfarland  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Charles  F.  Weller,  general  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  of  Washington. 

These  are  reasons  given  to  Congress  for  grant- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  maintain  the 
playgrounds  and  $65,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
playground  recreation  building  similar  to  the  new 
Neighborhood  Centre  buildings  in  the  parks  of 
South   Chicago: 

We  submit  (states  the  representation): 

1st.  That  the  health  of  children  is  primarily  de- 
pendent on  life  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine. 

2nd.  That  the  physical  strength  and  vigor  of 
city  children  comes  almost  altogether  from  play. 

3rd.  That  arrests  of  and  accidents  to  children 
increase  very  largely  as  soon  as  schools  close  for 
the  summer  (statistics  gathered  in  New  York,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  indicate  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.)  ,and  that  there  is  a  nearly  correspond- 
ing fall  in  rate  when  playgrounds  are  opened  in 
any  locality,  and  the  children  are  taken  off  the 
streets. 

4th.  That  children  form  their  habits  of  courtesy, 
truthfulness  and  honesty  or  their  opposites  mostly 
in  play,  consequently  if  they  play  habitually  by 
themselves  they  are  apt  to  form  these  habits  after 
street  models,  while  in  imitation  of  a  refined  play 
leader  they  unconsciously  copy  ways  of  courtesy 
and  kindness.  The  influence  on  the  children  can 
be  plainly  seen  in  cities  that  have  had  directed  play 
for  some  time. 

5th.  That  for  boys  and  young  men  the  athletic 
field  is  the  most  powerful  rival  of  the  saloon  and 
the  brothel. 

We  believe  that  all  of  the  benefits  suggested  may 
be  secured  through  well  directed  playgrounds,  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  purposes  to  be  attained,  the 
sum  of  money  in  the  estimate  is  very  moderate. 

The  building  asked  for  is  not  an  innovation  in- 
asmuch as  the  government  has  already  erected 
sixty  similar  recreation  bufldings  at  as  many 
army  posts. 

Each  feature  of  the  designated  building  is  needed 
by  the  playground.  It  is  equally  needed  by  the 
community. 
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We  believe  that  to  group  in  one  building  a  pub- 

c  hath,  a  public  comfort  station,  a  library,  an 
.li^torium,  a  play  room  and  a  gymnasium  has 
thcNC  advantages: 

i^t.  It  secures  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of 
-Tc-s  and  buildings  over  the  erection  of  these  fea- 
r'jres  separately. 

^d.     The  operating  expenses  will  be  much  less. 

.^rd.  Each  feature  of  the  building  will  con- 
— I.ute  to  the  popularity  of  the  others,  as  shown 
iy  the  experience  of  Boston  and  Chicago  where 
•icy  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 

4Th.  It  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  people 
to  have  these  utilities  together  than  to  have  to 
;j^«  from  building  to  building  to  make  use  of  more 
t'r.an  one  of  them. 

fth.  By  bringing  the  people  of  any  community 
t-  whether  thus  at  a  common  center,  not  only  are 
:hey  kept  away  from  the  saloons  and  evil  influ- 
crces.  but  a  strong  incentive  is  given  to  the  form- 
ing of  neighborly  and  community  feeling. 

We  believe  the  public  sentiment  of  Washington 
:>  strongly  in  favor  of  this  appropriation. 

The  constitution  reads  in  part: 

The  purpose  of  this  association  shall  be  to  col- 
Vci  and  distribute  knowledge  of  and  promote  in- 
terest in  playgrounds  throughout  the  country.  It 
^'lall  also  seek  to  further  the  establishment  of 
:  aycrrounds  and  athletic  fields  in  all  communities, 
\'A  directed  play  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
It  shall  aim  as  soon  as  finances  make  it  possible, 
to  establish  in  Washington  or  New  York,  a  Na- 
*:'»nal  Playground  Museum  and  Library,  which 
-hill  have  models  of  every  form  of  playground 
ron^t  ruction  and  apparatus,  a  library  of  all  pub- 
lished books  and  articles,  relating  to  play,  pictures 
-f  games  and  playgrounds  throughout  the  world, 
and  an  information  department  which  shall  furnish 
:-tic«  or  towns  with  lecturers,  pictures,  articles,  or 
-.'Hice  on  any  phase  of  the  work. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  not  less  than  one  meeting 
i  year.  At  this  meeting  the  progress  of  the  year 
r.  this  and  other  lands  will  be  reviewed.  Studies 
*i11  be  given  on  selected  topics  and  ways  of  cor- 
-- -tion  of  this  with  other  forms  of  social  endeav- 
■'  w-ill  be  described.  The  papers  presented  at  the 
Vit'onal  meeting  will  be  published  in  an  annual 
-  quarterly,  to  be  known  as  "Playgrounds"  or 
Fr'xreedings  of  the   National   Playgrounds  Asso- 

■^nere  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
e  if  possible,  by  the  local  city  in  which  the  meet- 
'  *'«  held,  an  exhibit  of  games  and  playgrounds. 
•'enbership  dues  are  fixed  at  $2.  which  will  en- 
'-  ♦he  member  to  the  publications  gratis.  The 
— *    of    thei^e   publications   to   non-members    will 


In   the   College   Field 

The    faculty    of   Brown    University,    Providence. 

'"^  I.,  has  -entered  upon  the  regulation  of  athletics 
>«arring  from  Varsity  athletics  freshmen,  gradu- 

•  ■  -"Tidents  and  students  who  have  "conditions"  in 
T  itudy.  The  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of 
>tics  was  insisted  upon  and  in  the  future  mem- 


bers of  athletic  teams  will  not  be  permitted  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  university  more  than 
other  students. 

At  a  recent  conference  at  Columbus,  O.,  of  rep- 
resentatives of  twelve  Ohio  colleges,  it  was  decided 
to  accept  the  rules  barring  freshmen  and  graduates 
from  football  teams. 

Harvard  won  the  gymnastic  meet  from  Columbia 
March  7,  38  points  to  16. 

The  Intercollegiate  Association  is  likely  to  take 
over  the  contest  of  basket  ball  from  the  A.  A.  U. 
with  the  latter's  assent. 

Cornell's  athletic  authorities,  while  proposing 
to  bar  freshmen  and  graduates  on  her  'varsity 
teams,  at  the  same  time  intends  to  allow  summer 
baseball,  provided  the  men  do  not  play  with  a 
major  or  New  York  state  league  nine.  Other 
than  these  the  Cornell  men  may  play  with  any  pro- 
fessional nines  for  money  and  still  hold  their 
amateur  status. 

The  I.  C  A.  A.  A.,  Feb.  23,  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  intercollegiate  spring  championships  at  the 
Harvard  Stadium  in  Soldiers'  Field,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Michigan  and  Rutgers  have  forfeited  their 
membership  in  the  association.  Dickson,  Brown 
and  Dartmouth  have  applied  for  membership. 
William  M.  Stillman,  Yale,  was  chosen  president. 
The  records  accepted  were  W.  R.  Dray,  Yale,  pole 
vault,  lift.  9  3-4  in.,  and  E.  B.  Parson,  Yale,  half- 
mile,  im.  56s.  The  association  voted  $500  to  the 
American  Olympic  team. 

Pennsylvania  won  the  intercollegiate  basket  ball 
championship  in  the  east. 

The  captains  of  the  four  leading  athletic  teams 
at  Harvard  have  announced  that  after  the  April 
hour  examinations  they  will  publish  the  names  of 
all  the  athletes  who  are  on  probation  as  a  warn- 
ing. 

The  Princeton  University  association  football 
team  has  disbanded  owing  to  the  decision  of  the 
Princeton  faculty  not  to  allow  any  games  out  of 
town. 

E.  B.  Parsons,  Yale,  intercollegiate  half-mile 
champion,  broke  the  American  indoor  600-yards 
record  at  the  Fordham  College  meet  March  3, 
when  he  won  the  event  in  1.14,  2  2-5,  faster  than 
the  old  record. 

The  gymnastic  team  of  Haverford  College, 
Pennsylvania,  defeated  the  team  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege March  2  in  the  Haverford  gymnasium  by  a 
score  of  38  to  10.  F.  H.  Dodge,  physical  director, 
directed  the  Rutgers  team,  and  Dr.  J,  A.  Babbitt 
Haverford. 

Columbia,  Cornell  and  Harvard,  which  resigned 
from  the  Intercollegiate  Fencing  League  because 
of  a  difference  on  Dec.  28,  have  returned  to  mem- 
bership and  Forrest  E.  Williford,  West  Point,  has 
been  elected  president. 
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TKe    Public    Playground    Director 

By  EMMETT   D.  ANGELL. 


nPHE  director  of  a  public  playground  should 
know  children.  He  should  have  not  alone 
the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  child-mind  gained 
from  studies  in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  but  the 
exact  understanding  that  comes  from  a  memory 
of  his  own  youth,  reawakened  by  direct  contact 
y^ith  the  youngster.  He  must  have  qualities  that 
appeal  to  the  boy;  he  must  be  an  athlete  or  a 
gymnast,  for  there  is  nothing  that  catches  the  re- 
spect of  the  boy  so  quickly  as  muscular  strength 
and  physical  skill.  If  he  is  not  an  athlete  he  must 
have  the  aualittes  of  leadership  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  child's  needs  so  that  he  can  direct  him  along 
the  lines  of  his  greatest  interest. 

The  playground  director  is  not  necessarily  a 
teacher:  he  is  a  leader,  and  bv  mixincr  with  the 
boys  in  their  nlavs  and  eames.  he  truides  them  along 
bv  suc^eestion  instead  of  bv  teaching.  He  should  be 
ineenious  and  oricrmal — ^aHe  to  adant  himself  to 
the  many  varving  conditions  that  arise  on  a  play- 
ground. He  must  be  tactful  and  considerate, 
sympathetic  and  ready  at  all  times  to  help  his 
boys.  He  must  be  a  friend  of  the  bovs,  and  if 
they  are  glad  to  have  him  around  and  show  it,  he 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  his  work  is  a  success. 

The  arcrument  has  often  been  advanced  by  peo- 
ple unfamiliar  with  playground  work  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  have  a  director.  "Give  the  children 
the  place  to  play  and  they  will  play  all  rijrht,"  is 
the  argument.  This  is  true  in  a  way,  but  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  on  directed  playgrounds  are  so 
much  superior  to  what  is  accomplished  on  grounds 
undirected,  that  a  return  to  the  old  way  is  never 
considered  by  the  cities  that  have  had  both  ex- 
periences. 

On  the  undirected  playground,  the  play  is  un- 
controlled and  the  vicious  habits  of  the  street  are 
simply  transferred.  The  bully  element  is  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  young  and  weak  are  crowded  out. 
A  crowd  of  adult  loafers  often  drive  the  boys  from 
the  ball  diamond  and  use  it  for  themselves. 

These  conditions  do  not  exist  on  the  directed 
playground.  The  director  interests  himself  in  every 
child,  weak  or  strong,  good  or  bad.  Smoking, 
gambling  and  profanity  are  forbidden  and  the  boy 
develops  under  conditions  that  are  more  conducive 
to  his  moral  and  physical  welfare. 

Upon  the  playground  director  devolves  the  im- 
portant  and    difficult    task    of    changing  a  boy's 


ideals.  Many  boys,  educated  on  the  street,  learn 
to  look  with  respect  and  admiration  at  some  older 
fellow  who  has  won  distinction  as  a  rough  and  as 
a  petty  criminal.  The  boy  is  a  natural  hero-wor- 
shipper. If  surrounded  by  good  influences  his  hero 
may  be  a  football  or  baseball  player  or  some  great 
athlete,  or  the  ideal  may  be  some  good  all-round 
man  who  has  qualities  worthy  of  the  boy's  emula- 
tion. 

The  boy  naturally  admires  vigor,  strength,  cour- 
age: and  if  some  local  drunken  tousrh  has  figured 
in  an  escapade  ending  in  a  fight  with  a  policeman, 
the  youngster  of  the  street  gazes  with  awe  upon 
"de  cruy  who  licked  de  cop,"  The  power  of  these 
deirenerate  influences  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
anvthincr  that  comes  into  the  boy's  life  to  divert  his 
attention  to  cleaner  things  and  supplant  a  vicious 
ideal  by  something  sturdier  and  more  elevating  is 
worth  much  to  the  state  in  social  advancement.  A 
toiiorti  may  be  lost  to  society  and  a  citizen  gained. 

The  plavcTound  director  is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  must  useful  of  professions:  his  field  is  the  riprht 
shaping  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  thousands 
of  boys  at  an  susceptible  age  and  under  peculiarlv 
potent  conditions.  He  should  realize  the  import- 
ance of  these  opportunities  and  know  that  his  work 
well  done  is  as  valuable  as  any  other  work  in  the 
education  of  the  boy. 


New    Playgrounds    fit    New   York   City 

A  new  playground  was  opened  in  Harlem,  N^ew 
York  City,  in  October,  Thomas  Jefferson  Park, 
in  the  crowded  section  known  as  Little  Italy.  It 
is  the  first  playground  in  the  world  which  has  a 
running  track  for  girls,  and  contains,  besides, 
many  improvements  on  any  New  York  City  has 
provided  hitherto.  It  has  also  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  expensive  playground  in  the  worfd. 
It  cost  $2,748,122  for  the  land  and  $266,212  to  fit 
it  up,  a  total  of  $3.oi4,.'?34.  The  area  is  15  1-2  acres 
or  675,180  square  feet,  so  that  the  cost  was  $4.46 
a  square  foot.  To  make  room  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated section,  more  than  15  acres  of  tenements  "v^ere 
torn  down. 

The  playground  will  be  kept  open  all  the   year 
around. 

The  playground  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  both  larinsr  alike. 
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:)ch  having  a  gymnasium,  playground*  nmning 
tkIc  with  seven  laps  to  the  mile;  and  a  complete 
;hower  bath  system.  In  addition  there  is  a  pavilion 
^r  very  small  children  and  their  mothers.     This 

When  the  playground  was  opened  with  athletic 
jaracs.  most  of  the  first  prizes  were  taken  by  chil- 
iren  of  other  playgrounds,  who  had  had  the  benefit 
>f  nonths  of  traininfir  in  out-of-door  sport  there. 
Hie  average  daily  attendance  is  now  1300.  New 
York  City  now  operates  nine  playgrounds.  In  a 
•fw  months  another  will  be  opened. 

The  new  municipal   athletic  field  at  Macomb's 
1>3T  Park,  borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  Qty, 
va^  opened  Sept.  50,  with  a  great  athletic  meet 
Pnrchase  of   fields    for   the   use   of   the   Public 
^Ii:k)Is  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  was 
>CTn  in  September  by  the  acquisition  of  property 
i^iioining  a  high  school  on  Staten  Island.    Its  pur- 
'lase  marks  the  first  actual  move  in  the  spending 
t  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  that  was  made  last 
^cne  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  education.    Se- 
ction of  other  fields  followed.    This  cost  of  $300,-^ 
*QC  i«  likely  to  be  increased  by  $200,000,  because  of 

''ie  high  price  of  land.  Only  the  pupils  in  Man- 
^j*tan,  where  land  is  excessively  high  in  prices,  will 
'<  without  playgrounds.  For  the  children  of  this 
'•Tfiigh,  the  recreation  piers  covered  and  made 
^w  gymnasiums. 


Plan  to    Enconrage  Swimmifig 

A  PL.A\  has  been  instituted  at  the  Chautauqua 

School  of  Physical  Education,  the  past  two 

W^TncT?.  having  for  its  aim  the  encouragement  of 

»^Tiin:ng  among  those  already  able  to  swim,  as 

!-l  a?  to  foster  an   interest  in  this  healthful  and 

art  and  excellent  exercise.     The   plan   was 

"<!  out  by  Dr.  A.  Wilson  Dods,  State  Normal 

^<  Fredonia,   N.    Y.,  and  Jakob  Bolin.   New 

^  city,  who  compose  the  committee  in  charge. 

^'  provisions  three  grades  of  certificates  are 

^^i  to  persons  of  either  sex  possessing  certain 

l"'JH:ations  specified. 

There  arc  two  purposes  in  mind  in  presenting 

^  nhiect  in  "American  Gymnasia,"      One  is  to 

f^^V-e  interest  in  swimming  and  to  suggest  how 

I»  ^B  be  done  by  schools  and  other  institutions 

P  ffidhriduals  with   suitable   equipment  or  loca- 

f   The  other    purpose    is   to    draw    out    com- 

^-  ind  criticisms  of  this  plan  that  is  used  at 

-t-aqua.    Dr.    J.    W.    Seaver,   director   of   the 

•Silent  of  physical   training,   desires   to   have 

^  ^^g?estions,  and  they  may  be  addressed  to 

irect  or   to    "American     Gymnasia",     One 


criticism  is  made  already,  namely,  that  the  require- 
ments are  too  severe;  that  they  should  be  modified, 
so  as  to  permit  of  greater  extent  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived. 

The  qualifications  for  the  third  grade  certificate, 
now  provided  by  the  Chautauqua  plan,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  THIRD   GRADE   CERTIFICATE. 
For  Men. 

A.  Satisfactory    form    in    common    breast    swim- 

ming, no  speed  or  endurance  required  be- 
yond ability  to  swim  uninterruptedly  for  at 
least  one  hundred  feet 

B.  Satisfactory  form  in  common  back  swimming, 

no  speed  or  endurance  requirement  beyond 
ability  to  swim  uninterruptedly  for  at  least 
forty  feet. 

C.  Ability  to  change  from  one  of  these  kinds  of 

swimming  to  the  other  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  at  command. 

D.  Ability  to  float  for  at  least  two  minutes  or 

Ability  to  tread  water  for  at  least  two  min- 
utes. 

E.  Ability  to  jump  into  the  water  feet  foremost 

from  an  elevation  of  at  least  five  feet. 

F.  Ability  to  dive  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

G.  Fair    form    in    diving    from    an    elevation    of 

three  feet. 

For  Women. 

A.  Satisfactory    form    in    common    breast    swim- 

ming, no  speed  or  endurance  required  be- 
yond ability  to  swim  uninterruptedly  for  at 
least  fifty  feet. 

B.  Satisfactory  form  in  common  back  swimming, 

no  speed  or  endurance  required  beyond 
ability  to  swim  uninterruptedly  for  at  least 
twenty-five  feet. 

C.  Ability  to  change  from  one  of  these  kinds  of 

swimming  to  the  other  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  at  command. 

D.  Ability  to  float  for  at  least  two  minutes,  or 

Ability  to  tread  water  for  at  least  two  min- 
utes. 

E.  Ability  to  jump  into  the  water  feet  foremost 

from  an  elevation  of  at  least  five  feet. 

F.  Ability  to  dive  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

G.  Fair  form  in  diving  from  an  elevation  of  three 

feet. 


Control  Left  to  Yale  Students 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  University  has  given 
out  a  statement  as  to  athletic  abuses,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  making  public  of  a  longer  report  pre- 
pared by  the  special  committee  of  the  university 
council.  The  statement  is  in  effect  that  the  com- 
mittee reports  that  the  principle  of  student  man- 
agement, in  spite  of  difficulties,  is  a  good  one,  but 
that  a  number  of  desirable  reforms  have  been  sug- 
gested and  will  be  carried  out. 

The  two  undergraduate  faculties  have  given  their 
general  approval  to  the  course  suggested  by  the 
council  committee  and  have  appointed  special  com- 
mittees to  act  in  co-operation  with  one  another 
and  the  student  body  in  the  treatment  of  any  fur- 
ther questions  which  may  ari  Jk 
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Public   School    Physical   Training  Society 


npHE  Public  School  Physical  Training  Society 
will  hold  a  convention,  at  Board  of  Educa- 
tion building,  New  York  city,  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  March  30  and  the  forenoon  of  March 
31, 

The  subject  for  discussion  will  be  "Athletics  for 
Girls  and  Women,"  presented  under  the  following 
topics: 

1.  In  view  of  the  evils  in  connection  with  the 
commercial  side  of  athletics,  is  it  or  is  it  not  wise 
to  make  the  general  ruling  that  games  shall  never 
be  open  to  the  public  by  payment  of  a  fee,  but 
only  upon  invitation? 

2.  In  view  of  the  evil  in  men's  athletics,  due  to 
the  employment  of  a  paid  coach,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
wise  to  make  the  general  ruling  that  paid  coaches 
shall  not  be  employed  for  girls'  teams? 

3.  In  view  of  the  very  great  excitement  attend- 
ant thereon,  and  the  limited  number  of  persons 
who  can  actually  secure  the  benefits  of  competition 
in  them,  is  it  not  wise  to  affirm  that  there  should 
not  be  athletic  games  for  championships  between 
schools;  that  such  championship  competitions 
should  be  limited  to  within  each  single  institution? 

4.  Is  it  or  js  it  not  wise  to  establish  the  general 
principle  that  no  girls  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  athletic  games  unless  their  health  is 
certified  to  by  competent  physicians? 

5.  What  athletic  games,  if  any,  are  injurious 
for  women  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  played  by 
men? 

6.  At  what  age  is  it  allowable  to  have  athletic 
work  which  shall  demand  endurance? 

7.  What  shall  be  the  penalties,  if  any,  for  viola- 
tions of  rules  by  girls? 

&  The  present  status  of  athletics  for  girls  and 
women  in  England. 

9.  The  present  status  of  athletics  for  girls  and 
women  in  America. 

10.  Should  the  "Amateur"  definition  be  applied 
to  women? 

Men  and  women  who  have  made  a  thorough  and 
careful  study  of  athletics  will  be  asked  to  present 
papers  on  the  above  topics. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  athletics  for  girls 
will  probably  be  given. 

This  organization  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  August 
23,  1904,  with  17  members.  It  now  has  62,  and  is 
gn"owing.  Its  constitution  states  its  objects  to  be 
"the  promotion  of  right  methods  of  physical 
training,  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  public 
schools."  Teachers  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  elected 
by  the  executive  committee  who  are  members  of 
the  A.  P.  E.  A.  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
present  officers  are: 

President,  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D.,  director  of 


physical  training,  public  schools,  New  York  city; 
first  vice-president,  A.  E.  Kindervater,  supervisor 
of  physical  training,  public  schools,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  second  vice-president,  William  A.  Stecher, 
director  of  physical  training,  public  schools,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  third  vice-president,  Geo.  W.  Ehlcr, 
supervisor  of  physical  training,  public  schools, 
Cleveland,  O.;  fourth  vice-president,  J.  Anna 
Norris,  M.  D.,  supervisor  of  physical  train- 
ing, public  schools,  Springfield,  Mass.;  directors, 
Emanuel  Haug,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 
New  York  city,  and  J.  Blake  Hillyer,  Curtis  H-gh 
School,  New  York  city;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Josephine  Beiderhase,  Wadleigh  High  School, 
New  York  city. 


Qyinnasiuin  and  Church 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wentworth  of  the  Caledonia 
Street  Methodist  Church,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  had 
this  to  say  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Pastors' 
Union  of  that  city,  on  "Institutional  Methods": 

Institutional  churches  are  not  substitutional 
churches,  and  in  no  instance  is  this  more  apparent 
than  among  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities.  The  re- 
ligious side  of  those  organizations  are  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever.  A  second  objection  to  the  in- 
stitutional church,  is  that  it  teaches  irreverence  for 
the  house  of  God.  The  truth  is,  the  body  is  the 
"holy  of  holies"  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  keep 
that  clean,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  uncorrupted,  is 
the  holiest  mission,  outside  of  the  spiritual  world, 
— in  fact  it  is  just  as  necessary,  as  the  care  that  is 
bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  the  soul. 

The  question  arises,  can  we  interest  men  in  Rood 
wholesome  sports,  such  as  the  institutional  church 
offers,  reach  these  polyglot  communities  .and  enter 
into  the  sympathies  of  our  boys,  by  these  means? 
If  so,  the  task  becomes  a  holy  task. 

In  a  vast  number  of  sections  of  this  country  the 
church  is  beleagured  with  religious  prejudices, 
fearing  to  touch  hands  with  the  crying  multitudes, 
except  as  they  may  get  a  solace  out  of  things 
purely  religious.  This  is  narrow,  presumptuous, 
and  repulsive.  When  we  can  make  our  churcHes 
hives  of  busy  workers,  schools  of  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual  culture,  then  shall  we  help  to  solve 
the  problem  of  temptation,  by  at  least  thro-wing 
open  every  legitimate  inducement  to  men. 

The  features  that  we  advocate  for  churches  in 
places  where  such  additions  are  possible,  are  a 
good  gymnasium,  well  provided  with  apparatus:  a 
club  room  well  furnished  and  supplied  with  wHole- 
some  reading  matter;  baths  attached  to  the  firym- 
nasium,  that  are  not  a  disgrace  to  any  establish- 
ment; and  lastly  the  aid  of  a  live  pastor  and  an 
assistant. 
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Questions    for    TeacKers    to    Ans-wer 


Y[  EMBERS  of  the  profession  will  be  inter- 
ested in  questions  asked  of  candidates 
ibo  took  the  examinations,  in  December,  for 
pi)siuoiis  the  comings  season  in  New  York  city 
^aygroands  and  recreation  centers.  The  figures 
OLOwing  the  questions  indicate  the  amount  of 
credit  possible. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  PRINCIPAL,  VACA- 
TION   PLAYGROUNDS. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  ''club  or  gregarious 
biUDct' ?  How  can  it  be  developed  and  utilized 
«ith  beneficial  results  in  the  playground?  (lo) 

i  (aj  Tell  with  reasons  what  kind  of  exer- 
djci  arc  most  popular  in  the  playgrounds,  (b; 
Tell,  with  reasons,  what  kinds  of  exercises  in  your 
/-'igmeni  are  most  beneficial.     Cio) 

I  (a)  What  athletic  events  are  appropriate  for 
"  y$  aged  lo  to  14?     (5) 

ibj  What  athletic  events  are  appropriate  for 
■^jys  aged  14  10  16?     (5) 

ic)  Give  a  detailed  course  of  training  for  a  boy 
of  14  years  of  age  who  wishes  to  compete  in  a  220 
}ard  ran.    (10) 

i  (a)  Give  in  tabular  form  the  local  effects  of 
«ercae  upon  the  muscles  involved.     (10) 

lb;  Give  a  list  of  the  effects  of  exercise  upon 
ether  parts  of  the  body.     (10) 

>  Describe  the  muscles  which  form  the  walls 
oi  xnt  abdomen.  Give  their  action  and  functions. 
t:oj 

0  la)  WTiat  considerations  should  guide  you 
n  fonning  a  correct  estimate  of  a  teacher's  work 
a  physical  training?     (6) 

\^]  What  means  would  you  employ  to  correct 
:&:Its  :n  teaching  specified  exercises  in  physical 
training?  Illustrate  with  reference  to  three  com- 
^vn  faults.    C9) 

7-  "Work  which  calls  out  the  emotional  reac- 
'■  =s  normal  at  the  time  (of  childhood  and  youth), 
•ich  presents  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  clearly 
-^£cc(i  problem,  which  represents  a  technique 
*thin  the  possibility  of  the  child's  power  to  mas- 
-'  and  which  is  related  to  the  achievements  of 
'<  larger  world  in  the  consciousness  of  the  child, 
'  tdocativc  to  all  children  of  this  period  of  devel- 
;n€nt." 

Explain  the  above  selection  and  show  its  ap- 
r  :atiOD  to  the  teaching  of  physical  training  in 
i-iiion  playgrounds.     (15)  • 

'wo  and  a  half  hours  were  allowed  for  the  ex- 
^ination. 

't.\CHER   OR    ASSISTANT  TEACHER    OF 

GYMNASTJCS     AND     ATHLETIC 

GAMES,    VACATION    PLAYGROUNDS, 

•    Give  in  order  a  list  of  exercises  to  be  given 

^  -  toy  of  14  of  medium  muscular  development 

*"  preliminary    exercises    to   the   teaching   of   the 

'-Sip  op"  ("kip"  or  "upstart")  on  the  high  hori- 

^'^  bar.    (20) 


2.  What  first  aid  would  you  give  pupils  suffer- 
ing from  a  dislocated  elbow?  a  fractured  wrist?  a 
fainting  spell?  sunstroke?    (20) 

3.  State  in  detail  all  the  preliminary^  arrange- 
ments for  a  basket  ball  game  in  an  armory  or  a 
park.    (20) 

4.  What  is  the  importance  of  good  posture? 
What  means  can  you  use  to  induce  it?    (20) 

5.  State  fifteen  items  of  hygienic  importance 
that  can  be  well  introduced  during  training  for 
athletic  events  or  during  gymnasium  work.    (20) 

One  hour  was  allowed  for  this  examination. 

TEACHER,  ASSISTANT,  JUNIOR  ASSIST- 
ANT TEACHER  OF  GYMNASTICS, 
EVENING  RECREATION   CENTRES. 

1.  What  are  the  main  principles  of  gymnastic 
progression?  Illustrate  one  principle  by  a  series 
of  exercises  suitable  for  playground  use.     (20) 

2.  How  are  fats  digested?  What  kind  of  exer- 
cise affect  their  digestion  most?    Why?    (20) 

3.  What  kind  of  exercise  would  you  prohibit  in 
cases  of  tuberculosis?  Why?  What  can  you  do 
in  the  playgrounds  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis?   (20) 

4.  What  is  the  importance  01  good  posture? 
Describe  three  exercises  that  are  the  best  in  your 
judgment  for  producing  good  posture.    (20) 

5.  What  is  the  aspiration  of  the  thorax?    What 
are  its   effects?    How  may  these  be  increased? 
(20) 

One  hour  was  allowed  to  this  examination. 


Public   Schools   Meet 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York 
city  held  its  third  annual  indoor  athletic  champion- 
ship Jan.  6.  The  program  incluaed  tweniy-eight 
events.  School  18  of  Manhattan  secured  the  prize 
with  25  points.  School  77  scored  16.  The  cham- 
pionship of  Brooklyn  fell  to  School  44,  with  10 
points.    There  were  several  new  schoolboy  records. 


American    Rhodesians   Compete 

Three  American  Rhodes  scholarship  students 
have  been  selected  to  represent  Oxford  in  the  in- 
teruniversity  sports  which  are  to  take  place  on 
March  24.  P.  M.  Young,  University  of  South 
Dakota,  will  compete  in  the  high  jump;  Warren  E. 
Schutt,  Cornell,  in  the  mile  run,  and  Albert  M. 
Stevens  of  Willimantic,  Ct.,  in  the  hammer  throw. 

In  the  Balliol  sports  March  16  Stevens  won  the 
broad  and  high  jumps  and  the  120-yard  hurdles. 


Apparatus   to   Cost   More 

An  announcement  from  Fred  Medart,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  states  that  after  April  ist  prices  of  apparatus 
and  other  goods  catalogued  by  that  concern  will 
be  advanced  in  price  five  per  cent,  due  to  "con- 
tinual advances  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,"  and 
that  "there  is  no  indication  that  the  present 
markets  will  not  hold  steady  for  some  time." 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

A  N  indication  is  seen  on  the  surface  now  and 
'^*'  then  of  a  growing  inclination  among  teachers 
of  physical  training  to  take  their  profession  more 
seriously;  to  regard  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
labor  of  benefitting  mankind,  rather  than  as  a 
means  merely  of  providing  themselves  with  sal- 
aries. That  this  larger  idea  has  been  firmly  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession, 
whose  perception  penetrates  to  the  fundamentals 
that  lie  beneath  the  surface,  needs  no  special  em- 
phasis. But  unfortunately  many  physical  instruc- 
tors are  content  to  remain  satisfied  with  perfunc- 
tory work,  and  this  is  often  due  to  a  failure  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  profession  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  to  which  they  should  con- 
tribute as  well  as  receive  from  in  order  that  the 
general  welfare  may  be  advanced. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  larger  percentage  of  arones 
in  physical  training,  and  on  its  outskirts,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  profession,  but  one  who  desires 
the  ideal  conditions  to  prevail  is  not  satisfied  to 
allow  even  that  many  to  remain  without  making 
an  effort  to  advance  them  to  places  of  greater 
service  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow  workers. 
The  fact  that  physical  training  as  a  profession  is 
comparatively  new  in » America,  and  has  hardly 
found  firm  ground  upon  which  to  stand  securely, 
has  been  a  reason  for  uncertainty  as  to  its  real 
place  in  human  affairs,  and  so  a  reason  for  not 
regarding  it  more  seriously.  But  this  condition 
is  changing  as  far-sighted  men  and  women  point 
the  way  for  those  who  are  too  closely  engaged 
with  local  routine,  or  for  other  reasons  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  for  the  larger  view  that 
comes  from  standing  on  the  hill  tops. 

A  director  who  is  doing  much  to  show  to  the 
profession  the  road  that  it  is  traveling,  and  the 
way  stations  as  well  as  the  destination,  recently 
gathered  considerable  material  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  last  convention  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physi- 
cal directors.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  in  this  study 
of  present  conditions  and  tendencies,  pointed  out 
several  things  that  indicate  an  upward  tendency 
in  the  profession.  Among  the  items  is  the  de- 
mand for  more  technical,  scientific  and  accurate 
knowledge,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  brief  study 
made  by  ''American  Gymnasia"  and  published  in 
the  December,  1905,  issue  under  the  heading 
"Status  of  Normal  and  Training  Schools."  Says 
Dr.  McCurdy: 


"A  trained  man  today,  whether  in  agriculture, 
physical  training  or  any  other  sphere  of  action, 
must  be  more  or  less  of  a  'book'  man  if  he  is  to 
reach  success.  We  are  too  busy,  and  the  world 
is  too  large  to  meet  personally  all  the  experts  in 
our  calling,  so  we  must  depend  in  part  on  what 
they  write. 

"Physical  training  is  too  large  a  subject  for  any 
man  to  have  a  vest-pocket  edition  which  is  com- 
plete. Moreover,  no  man  can  be  expected  to  be 
equally  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  his  subject. 
He  should  draw  liberally  from  the  storehouse  of 
knowledge. 

"Again,  the  increase  in  the  number  and  value  oi 
the  magazines  shows  the  tendency  towards  scien- 
tific, accurate  work.  No  man  who  prides  himself 
on  being  up  to  date  should  be  without  the  leading 
technical  periodicals.  A  physical  director  without 
the  literature  of  his  calling  is  like  a  carpenter  with- 
out his  tools." 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  subject,  the  in- 
vestigator says: 

"One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  decrease  in  clannishness.  We  have  no  longer 
a  German,  Swedish  or  Association  physiology-. 
Men  no  longer  ask,  'How  can  I  defend  my 
idea?'  'How  can  I  spread  my  system?'  but  'Is  my 
idea  right?'  'Is  my  system  based  upon  a  scientific 
foundation  which  will  bear  scrutiny?*  'Can  my 
system  become  more  useful,  more  accurately 
adapted  to  the  present  needs,  by  borrowing  some 
features  from  some  other  system  by  developing 
new  ideas  of  my  own?' 

"The  basal  questions  today  are  in  regard  to 
physiological  accuracy,  inherent  interest,  and  prac- 
tical results." 


International    Fencing   Tourney 

An  international  fencing  competition  bet>veen 
the  best  swordsmen  in  England  and  the  United 
States  will  be  held  this  year,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  June,  in  London.  The  contest  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind.  A  $500  silver  cup  has  been 
offered  by  J.  Sanford  Saltus  of  New  York  city. 
Each  country  will  be  represented  by  a  team  of  six 
men. 

Four  Americans  have  been  selected:  Charles 
Tatham,  W.  Scott  O'Connor,  Lieut  F.  W.  Honey- 
cutt  of  West  Point,  and  Fitzhugh  Townsend. 

"100  new  members  this  year!"  is  the  way  Ne^vrton, 
Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  members  are  put- 
ting it,  in  order  to  help  keep  up  enthusiasm  in  th< 
work. 
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Indoor    Gy^mnastic    Contests   in   CKica^o 


TO  give  fresh  impetus  to  gymnastic  work,  a 
series  of  so-called  "contests"  are  being  held 
!hs  month  in  the  gymnasiums  of  the  South  Park 
rystem,  Chicago.  Aside  from  the  stimulating  in- 
.erest  in  apparatus  work,  Mr.  E.  B.  DeGroot,  the 
director,  aims  to  attract  large  numbers  of  boys 
iLi  men  to  that  form  of  exercise,  and  to  ensure 
-jie  use  of  each  piece  of  apparatus  in  eac'h  gymna- 
iium.  The  plans  were  worked  out  so  that  a  single 
mstnictor  could  handle  each  contest,  without  the 
aiiistance  of  other  officials. 

In  the  junior  contests  members  of  the  evening 
dasscs  under  17  years  of  age  were  eligible. 
Members  over  17  were  eligible  to  the  senior  con- 
test. A  preliminary  contest  was  followed,  two 
weeks  later,  by  a  final  contest  The  securing  of 
40  points  for  the  juniors  and  50  points  for  the 
seniors,  in  the  preliminary  contests,  was  necessaiy 
10  enter  the  final  events.  In  the  final  contests, 
juniors  scoring  65  out  of  a  possible  roo  points 
vere  to  be  awarded  a  junior  first  grade  gymnast's 
Wgc;  to  those  scoring  50  points,  a  second  grade 
badge. 

In  the  senior  contests,  75  points  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 100  was  necessary  to  earn  a  senior  first  grade 
badge;  60  i>oints  earned  a  second  grade  badge. 
No  entrance  or  other  fees  were  charged.  Those 
desiring  to  compete  registered  their  names  with  a 
gymnasium  instructor  at  least  a  week  before  the 
first  contest. 

The  junior  and  senior  contests  were  held  on 
separate  nights. 

The  rules  and  directions  for  performing  the  ex- 
ercises are  reprinted  here  for  the 

SENIOR    CONTESTS. 

Horizontal  Bar— (a)  UpsUrt  shall  be  done  in 
tbe  following  manner:  Hang,  one  underswing,  up- 
^lirt;  dismount  with  underswing  and  push  off  in 
:^ar.  Ten  points  shall  be  scored  for  a  perfect  per- 
ormance,  and  the  points  shall  be  awarded  in  this 
iranner:  2  1-2  points,  or  less,  for  approach  or  start; 
2  1-2  points,  or  less,  for  finish;  and  5  points,  or 
€55,  for  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise  and  beauty  of 
execution. 

(b)  Original  exercise:  Contestant  to  perform 
an  exercise  of  his  own  selection.  Ten  points  shall 
U*  scored  for  a  perfect  performance,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  exercise  (a). 

Parallel  Bars— (a)  Upstart  from  upper  arm 
i^ng:  Run  and  jump  between  bars  to  upper  arm 
iJiflg,  upstart  and  dismount  to  rear,  either  side. 
Tbe  exercise  should  be  in  one  continuous  move- 
aent 


(b)  Original  exercise:  Contestant  to  perform  an 
exercise  of  his  own  selection. 

In  both  exercises  (a)  and  (b)  the  method  of 
scoring  shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for 
exercise  (a)  on  horizontal  bar. 

Running  High  Jump — ^The  bar  shall  be  placed  4 
feet  I  inch  above  the  floor.  All  jumps  shall  be 
made  from  the  floor.  Those  who  jump  the  bar  at  4 
feet  I  inch  shall  be  given  one  pointy  and  one  addi- 
tional point  for  each  inch  higher  they  clear  the  bar, 
up  to  and  including  4  feet  10  inches.  A.  A.  U. 
High  Jump  rules  shall  govern  in  this  event 

Flying  Rings — Work-up  swing:  With  the  rings 
in  the  hands  the  contestants  shall  run  forward 
once,  and  on  the  first  rear  swing  turn  to  squat 
hang;  on  the  first  forward  swing  perform  a  lay 
out  work-up  swing;  repeat  twice  and  finish  with 
drop  on  rear  swing.  Ten  points  shall  be  scored 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  exercises  on  the  Hor- 
izontal Bar. 

High  Side  Buck— (a)  Straddle  vault  with  half 
turn;  Run,  spring  from  beat  board  and  straddle 
vault  with  half  turn,  right  or  left 

(b)  Squat  vault:  Run,  spring  from  beat  board 
and  squat  vault  Five  points  shall  be  scored  for 
a  perfect  performance  for  exercise  (a)  and  5  points 
for  exercise  (b)  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  scor- 
ing in  horizontal  bar  exercises. 

Tumbling— (a)    Head  spring:  Without  run, 

(b)  Hand  spring:  With  run. 

(c)  Original  exercise:  Contestant  to  perform  an 
exercise  of  his  own  selection.  Five  points  shall 
be  scored  for  a  perfect  performance  in  exercise 
(a),  5  points  for  exercise  (b)  and  10  points  for  ex- 
ercise (c),  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  scoring  in 
horizontal  bar  events. 

Rope  Climb— Hand-over-hand,  without  use  of 
legs  or  feet  Ten  points  shall  be  scored  if  the  con- 
testant climbs  full  height  and  down  hand-over- 
hand; 5  points  if  he  climbs  to  top  in  good  form 
but  uses  legs  in  descending,  or  five  points  if  he 
climbs  half  the  distance  and  down  in  good  form. 


Outdoor  Field  Meetings 

The  order  of  events  for  outdoor  field  meetingi, 
championship  events,  under  A.  A.  U.  aospiceSy  was 
fixed  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U.  in  New 
\ork  city,  Nov.  20,  by  amending  General  Rule  VI., 
Championship  Events,  Sections  to  read  as  follows: 

I.    Outdoor  Field  Meeting.    Order  of  Events. 

100  yard  run,  trials— 100  yard  run,  semi-finals 
— 880  yard  run— 100  yard  run,  final — 120  yard  hurdle, 
trials — 120  yard  hurdle,  semi-finals — one  mile  run — 
440  yard  run— 120  yard  hurdle,  final— 220  yard  run, 
trials — 220  yard  run  semi-finals — ^220  yards  hurdle, 
trials — 220  yards  hurdle,  semi-final — five  mile  run — 
220  yard  run.  final — 220  yard  hurdle,  final — running 
high  jump--running  broad  jump — ^pole  vault  for 
height— putting  16-pound  shot— throwing  16-pound 
hammer — throwing  the  discus— throwing  the  56- 
pound  weight 
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Ladder    CalistKenics    in    Gy^mnasium 


By  ALBERT  B.  WEGENER. 


(Continued  from  February.) 
TN  the  February  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
■■•  the  first  four  sections  of  the  Scheme  of  Exer- 
cises were  given.  This  month  the  scheme  is  con- 
cluded and  notes  and  explanations  amplify  the 
instruction: 

v.— LATERAL  TRUNK  EXERCISES. 
A.    Stand  side  to  ladder,  thigh  abducted,  foot  on 
ladder  (fig.  25). 
(i)  Side  bend  to  left, 

(a)  hands  at  sides  (fig.  26). 

(b)  hand  on  hips  (fig.  29). 

(c)  head  clasp   (fig.  29). 

(d)  arms  at  side  horizontal  (tig.  jo). 

(e)  arms  vertical   (fig. 31). 

(2)  Rotate  and  bend, 

(a)  hands  on  hips. 

(b)  bead  clasp. 

(c)  arms  at  side  horizontal  (figs.  34  &  35). 

(d)  arms  vertical  (figs.32&33)- 

(3)  Rotate  with  hands  at  side  horizontal  (fig.  34). 

(4)  Flex  thigh  and  leg,  left,  right,  alternate. 

(5)  Body  held  in  side  bend  position  (,fig.  20). 

(a)  arms  at  sides : — arm  swings  to  vertical,  for- 
ward or  sideways. 

(b)  hands  side  shoulders: — (i)  thrust  to  ver- 
tical (fig.  28).     (2)  rotate  and  thrust  forward 

(fig.  2b  &  33). 

(c)  rotate  and  bend  to  the  left,  and  on  return- 
ing to  position  rotate  to  right: — (i)  hands  on 
hips: — (2)  head  clasp: — (3)  arms  side'  hori- 
zontal:— (4)  arms  vertical  (fig.33&3i). 

B.    Side  leaning  rest  (fig.  36), 
(i)'  Abduct  thigh  (fig.37-b). 

(2)  fiex  thigh  and  leg  (fig.37-si)* 

(3)  flex  thigh  and  leg  and  then  extend  leg  (fig.  37)- 

(4)  raise  legs  and  hold  body  and  legs  suspended 

horizontally,  either  momentarily  or  for  several 
seconds. 

VI  BACK  EXERCISES. 

A.  Stand  back   to  ladder,  one  thigh   extended, 
foot  on  rung  (iig.  38)  : — 

(i)  Forward  bend, 

(a)  hands  on  hips  (fig.  38). 

(b)  head  clas^  (fig.40-a). 

(c)  arms  vertical  (fig.40-b). 

(2)  With  hands  side  of  shoulders: — Forward  bend 
and  thrust, 

(a)  forward  (fig.  39). 

(b)  sideways. 

(3)  With  arms  at  side  horizontal, 

(a)  rotate. 

(b)  forward  bend  and  rotate  (fig.  41). 

(c)  rotate  in  forward  bend  position. 

B.  Front  leaning  rest  (fig.  42-a)  : — 
(i)  Extend  thigh  (fig.42-b). 

(2)  fiex  thigh  and  leg  (fig.43-a). 

(3)  fiex    thigh    and    leg    and    then    extend    thigh 

(fig.43). 


(4)  flex  and  then  extend  thigh. 

(5)  extend  thigh  suddenly  into  momentaiy  suspen- 

sion. 

VII     MISCELLANEOUS, 
(i) Stand  on  bottom  rtuig,  facing  ladder,  grasp  rung 
waist  high. 

(a)  lower  body  to  leaning  hang  (fig.  45). 

(b)  squat  (fig.  46),  using  both  or  one  hand. 

(2)  Side  leaning  hang : — Squat  with  one  leg  (fig.  47) . 

(3)  Front  leaning  rest  on  floor  with  back  to  ladder, 

arms  bent,  feet  under  bottom  rung: — Push 
up  to  kneeling  position  without  bending  at 
hips    (fig.  48). 

(4)  Front  leaning  rest  on  floor  with  feet  on  rung : — 

Dip  with  arms  (fig.  49). 

(5)  Hand    stand    leaning    rest: — Dip    with    arms 

(fig.  SO). 

(6)  Lie  on   floor,   grasp   bottom   rung: — Backward 

roll  to  hand  stand,  resting  toes  on  upper  rung. 

(7)  Hang  by  toes  from  top  rung,  back  to  ladder: — 

Raise  body,  arms  held  in  various  positions. 

(8)  Walk  jump  (fig.44-a). 

(9)  Stride  jiunp   (fig.44-b). 


Notes    and   Explanation 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  well  the  form 
to  observe  in  these  exercises.  This  should  be  care- 
fully heeded.  If  done  in  bad  form  one  can  neither 
deprive  as  much  hygienic  good  nor  as  much  sym- 
metry. 
I.    Arch  Flexion  Movements. 

The  position  is  shown  in  figures  2  to  5,  except  the 
more  diflicult  ones,  such  as  those  with  the  arms  at 
vertical.  In  any  case  the  neck  should  be  bent  back- 
ward first  and  then  the  body.  On  the  return  to  posi- 
tion the  head  should,  likewise,  first  be  raised.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  foot  be  placea  on  any  given 
rung,  but  for  most  reasons  it  is  better  to  hold  the 
thigh  almost  horizontal.  In  order  that  the  position 
may  be  maintained  steadily,  the  toes  of  the  elevated 
foot  should  be  caught  behind  one  rung  while  the 
heel  rests  against  the  one  below.  This  is  shown  in 
the  illustrations. 

The  novice  should  not  attempt  to  bend  as  far 
back  as  possible,  but  should  limit  the  movement  to 
a  short  distance  until  the  muscles  have  become  suf- 
ficiently developed  for  the  complex  exercise.  The 
beginner  ought  to  be  content  with  doing  the  bend 
with  hands  at  sides  or  on  hips. 

Arch  Stand  Movements  (Figs.  2  &  4). 

In  these  exercises  the  backward  bend  position,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  should  be  maintained 
while  movements  are  done .  with  arms  or  body. 
These  movements  should  not  be  done  by  beginners 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  exercises. 

They  should  be  done  slowly  even  by  the  the 
most  experienced  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  strain. 

Arch  Leaning  Rest  Movements  (Fig.  7  to  10). 

There  are  three  ways  of  obtaining  the  arch  lean- 
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ng  rest  position.  First,  by  standing  with  back  against 
aider,  hands  grasping  any  rung  overhead.  Then 
rake  several  short  steps  forward  and  at  the  same 
•nic  lower  the  grasp  rung  after  rung  until  the  de- 
>:rcd  position  be  obtained.  Secondly,  the  position 
may  be  obtained  by  standing  the  required  distance 
trom  the  dladre,  then  bending  backward  and  reach- 
j^g  backward  and  overhead,  grasp  the  required  rung. 
1  inrdly,  the  position  is  easiest  obtained  by  sitting 
-  n  the  floor  against  the  ladder  with  arms  grasping 
a  rung  at  arms  length  overhead   (fig.  7)   then  sud- 


denly raising  the  body  high  enough  so  that  the  arms 
support  it.  Beginners  fail  in  not  keeping  the  arms 
straight  and  in  not  raising  the  body  high  enough 
from  the  floor.  The  head  should  be  held  well  back 
in  the  position. 

The  body  may  be  repeatedly  raised  and  lowered, 
thus  constituting  a  desirable  movement,  or  the  posi- 
tion may  be  obtained  and  then  movements  per- 
formed w^ith  the  legs  (tig.  9  and  10).  Beginners 
should  be  content  with  the  first  form  of  the  exercise. 

(To  be  continued  in  April.) 


ric  IX.  Arcb  stand,  facing  away,  hands  grasp- 
ing.    Flex  thigh  and  leg. 
Kg(.  X.      Arcb  bend,  facing  away,  hands  grasp- 
ing.    Flex  thigh. 
VxsL  XI.      Hang,  facing  away. 
Fig.  XII.       Hang,    facing    away.      Flex    thigh 

and  leg. 
ng.  XIII.      Hang,   facing   away.     Flex   thighs 

and  legs. 
FTg.  XIT.     Hang,  facing  away.     Flex  thigh. 


b'iR.  XV.      Hang,   facing  away.     Flex   thighs. 
Fig.  XVI.     Hang,  facing  away.     Flex  and  ab- 
duct thighs. 
Fig.   XVII.      Lying    on     abdomen,     feet     under 
lowest  rung — (a)    Hands  clasped 
back  of  head.    Retract  head,   (b) 
Arms  at  vertical.     Raise 
arms  from  floor. 
Fig.  XVIU.      Lying  on   back,    grasping  lowest 
rung — (a)   Flex   thighs  and  legs, 
(b)   Flex  thighs. 
Fig.  XIX.      Lying    on     back,     grasping  lowest 

rung.     Flex  and  abduct  thlgns. 

Fig  XX.     Lying  on  back,  facing  ladder,  with 

toes  under  low  rung,  and  hands  at 

side.  Raise  to  sitting  position. 
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W.  C.  T.  U.    Efforts   at   Legislation 

By  FRANCIS  W.  LEITER,  Superintendent  Physical  Educational  Dept.  N.  W.  C  T.  U. 


(Concluded  from   February.) 
TN  the  February  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia/* 
'''     Mrs.  Leiter  said:  "The  work  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  largely  educating  public  sentiment 
up  to  the  need  of  compulsory  law." 


Ohio  is  the  only  state,  thus  far,  which  has  con- 
ducted this  particular  effort  as  a  campaign.  In 
1900,  a  Physical  Education  Union  was  formed  for 
legislative  purposes,  with  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
superintendent  acting  as  the  state  .superintendent 
of  the  ^me.  An  advisory  council  of  twenty  and 
more  members,  gave  influence  and  impetus  to  the 
Union.  This  council  included  the  names  of  the 
presidents  of  nearly  all  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  in  Ohio;  and  other  names  that  were 
the  head  officials  of  some  of  the  well-known  state 
societies.  Headquarters  were  established  at  the 
capitol.  Employed  helpers  remained  at  their  ,p08t 
with  the  superintendent,  from  the  beginning  till 
the  close  of  the  general  assembly.  The  members 
were  flooded  with  petitions,  letters,  and  telegrams, 
from  leading  .citizens  in  all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  re- 
presenting the  homes  of  the  state.  The  influence 
of  educators  was  gladly  utilized  and  appreciated, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  easily  commanded,  but  it  was 
not  (distinctively  a  movement  of  public  school  edu- 
cators. The  time  had  come  when  those  supporting 
the  schools  as  tax-payers  should  speak,  and  they 
did. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Hon.  Carl  Nippert,  of 
Cincinnati  (afterward  lieutenant  governor),  making 
some  advance  in  the  old  law,  passed  the  senate 
unanimously.  A  combination  of  circumstances  be- 
yond control,  ihad  made  it  too  late  to  reach  the 
house  calendar,  even  if  reported  favorably  by  the 
house  committee. 

Under  similar  conditions,  the  campaign  of  1902 
was  conducted  even  more  .efficiently,  and  with  a 
bill  that  was  still  more  advanced  in  its  provisions. 
This  bill  finally  passed  the  senate  in  modified  form, 
but  came  to  a  halt  in  the  house  committee,  by  party 
decree,  fearing  additional  expense  for  education 
might  endanger  coming  election  prospects.  Even 
those  strenuously  opposed  to  the  measure  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  admitted  that  it  would  pass  the  house 
by  good  majority,  if  permitted  to  come  to  vote. 

The  progress  and  fate  of  this  bill  elicited  consid- 
erable interest  in  other  states.    It  had  meant  a  win- 


ter of  continuous  hard  work,  from  plying  pens  and 
clicking  machines  at  head-quarterrs,  through  com- 
mittee hearings,  conference  with  members,  and 
meeting  opposition  not  at  all  based  upon  the  actual 
merits  of  the  measure. 

The  work  was  not  lost,  however.  At  the  next 
session,  in  the  amendment  of  the  school  code,  which 
was  intended  to  concern  organization  of  school 
boards  almost  exclusively,  the  physical  education 
law  was  emphasized  by  giving  it  place  with 
amendment.  Of  the  several  school  code  bills 
before  the  joint  school  committee,  one  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  but  did 
not  receive  any  consideration.  Through  suit- 
able effort  with  some  committee  members,  and 
those  having  influence  with  the  same,  one  more 
point  was  gained  before  acted  upon  by  the  senate 
and  house. 

The  Ohio  law  now  embodies  the  following: — 
.  I — Systematic  physical  training  is  required  in  all 
city   school   district,   and   concerns   about  seventy 
cities.    This  also  applies  to  all  educational  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  stote. 

2— -Other  school  districts  may  make  the  same 
provisions.  This  .concerns  village  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. While  such  is  only  permission,  it  is  sanc- 
tion by  law,  and  will  help  remove  existing  prejudice 
in  these  districts,  which  must  be  overcome  before 
physicial  training  can  be  made  a  requirement  in 
these  schools. 

3 — ^AU  normal  schools  must  provide  a  course  in 
physical  education.  This  step  will  help  solve  the 
problem  of  untrained  teachers,  which  hinders  the 
work  today;  and,  so,  bears  upon  the  future  success 
of  body  training  in  the  schools. 

The  objectionable  term,  physical  culture,  ,was  re- 
placed by  physical  training,  where  the  pupil  is  con- 
cerned; physical  education  is  used  in  referring  to 
the  teacher. 

In  the  efforts  of  1902  and  1904,  the  Ohio  German- 
American  Alliance  gave  valuable  assistance  through 
its  officials  and  local  societies. 

Several  other  states  are  steadily  working  towards 
legislation. 


New   Swimming   Records 

Three  worid's  records  and  several  new  Ameri- 
can records  were  established  in  the  A.  A.  U.  swim- 
ming championships  in  February  in  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club's  tank.  C.  M.  Daniels  of  the  home 
club  made  a  world's  record  for  the  hundred  yards, 
with  three  turns,  for  the  seventy-five-yard  nia.rk 
and  the  eighty-yard,  the  latter  also  with  three  tarns. 
The  first  in  58  seconds,  the  second  in  41  3-5,  and 
the  third  in  44. 
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Science   of   RJKytKmical    Movement 

.      By  ALFONSO  J.  SHEAFE,  Master  of  Dancing 


''P  HE  most  essential  difference  between  danc- 
ing  ana  gymnastic  exercise  lies  in  the  re- 
>pective  objects  of  each,  for  they  undoubtedly 
spnng  from  a  common  source.  The  first  object  of 
dancing  is  the  presentation  of  the  body  in  its  most 
pleasing  appearance,  and  to  display  the  ability  of 
the  dancer  in  controlling* the  various  members  of 
the  body  in  a  manner  at  the  same  time  easy  and 
graceful.  If,  in  the  course  of  such  work,  the  body 
receives,  as  it  must,  certain  physical  benefit,  so 
much  the  better,  but  such  benefit  is  outside  of  the 
primary  object. 

Gymnastic  exercise,  as  the  writer  understands 
It,  is  designed  especially  to  give  physical  benefit, 
and  its  object  is  the  building  of  perfect  physical 
bodies.  With  that  object  the  gymnast,  and,  in- 
deed, the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  the  grace  or  ease  of  the  movement  so  long 
as  it  effects  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed, 
in  this,  they  follow  the  idea  with  more  persistence 
than  the  dancer  or  the  teacher  of  dancing,  who 
appear  to  have  forgotten  the  beneficial  object  in 
the  quest  of  the  beautiful 

These  two  forms  of  exercise  are  therefore  widely 
separated,  although  each  contains  much  that  is 
of  undoubted  significance  to  the  other  and  both 
are  branches  of  the  larger  department  of  physical 
education.  So  much  of  common  interest  and  in- 
deed of  common  occurrence,  may  be  found  in  the 
two  branches  that  teachers  of  each  may  gain  much 
from  the  careful  consideration  of  both. 

The  term  "dancing"  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  all  forms  of  movement,  whether  of  the  body  or 
Its  members  or  of  insensate  things,  and  was  even 
extended  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  conception  has,  however,  been  limited  since 
that  time,  and  the  term  as  now  used  applies  to 
what  is  know  as  the  legitimate  art  of  dancing;  it 
includes  only  those  forms  of  position  and  move- 
ment which  are  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  evolved  for  the 


Note.— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  will  present,  in  a  technical  manner,  some  of 
the  fundamenUl  features  of  true  dancing,  or  rhyth- 
mical movement  Mr.  Sheafe.  the  author,  is  edi- 
tor of  the  American  edition  of  Zorn's  *' Grammar 
ot  the  Art  of  Dancing." 

All  rights  of  reproduction  reserved. 


representation  of  beauty  or  the  expression  of  ideas 
by  means  of  changing  bodily  contour. 

Plato  divided  the  dances  of  the  ancients  into 
three  classes:  the  military,  which  were  practiced — 
often  under  compulsion  of  the  state — and  were 
designed  to  induce  strength,  endurance  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  arms;  the  domestic  dances^  which 
were  practiced  with  the  two-fold  object  of  amuse- 
ment and  the  acquirement  of  grace;  and  the  medi- 
atorial dances,  which  formed  an  important  part  of 
their  religious  rites. 

To  draw  the  parallel  between  these  dances  and 
the  movements  of  modern  physical  education,  the 
military  dance  may  be  compared  to  the  gymnastic 
exercise,  the  domestic  to  the  social  dance,  and  the 
mediatorial,  to  those  religious  dances  which  are 
even  now  practiced  in  certain  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  form  of  worship. 

The  modern  dance  is  generally  believed  to  be 
directly  descended  from  the  dance  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  much  information  and  proof  of  a 
most  interesting  and  conclusive  nature  may  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Maurice  Emmanuel  (La 
Danse  Grecque  Antique)  in  which  he  demon- 
strates the  similarity  of  positions  and  movements 
then  employed  to  those  of  the  modern  dance. 

SCIENCE  AND   ART   OF   DANCING. 

There  exists  a  great  difference  between  the 
science  and  the  art  of  dancing,  although  many, 
either  through  lack  of  discernment  or  of  informa- 
tion, fail  to  recognize  the  distinction.  To  define 
this,  we  will  quote  from  Delsarte,  who,  upon  be- 
ing asked  to  define  art,  stated  that  it  was  first 
necessary  to  define  science  since  science  consti- 
tuted the  initial  basis  of  art.     His  definition  was: 

"Science  is  the  possession  of  a  criterion  of  ex- 
amination against  which  no  fact  protests.  Art  is 
the  generalization  and  application  of  it." 

The  art  of  dancing  lies  beyond  the  requirements 
of  those  persons  who  seek  only  physical  results; 
and  reaches  into  the  domain  of  artistic  possibili- 
ties, so  we  will  limit  our  observations  to  the 
scientific  side  of  the  subject. 

Bernhardt  Klemm,  in  his  famous  "Catechism  of 
the  Art  of  Dancing,"  describes  dancing  as  "the 
rhythmic,  progressive  movement  of  the  body  which 
is  awakened  by  the  effort  to  give  intelligible  ex- 
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pression  to  an  *  emotion."  This  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  definition  as  can  be  found. 

There  arc  but  two  component  parts  of  dancing, 
position  and  movement,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
settle  the  exact  significance  of  each. 

Position  is  that  property  which  deals  with  the 
disposal  of  the  various  members  with  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Technically,  the  term  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  continuance,  momentary  or 
otherwise,  of  the  entire  body  in  a  certain  fixed  re- 
lation of  its  parts.  Position  may  be  said  to  be  the 
''atom"  of  dancing,  for  it  is  the  beginning  and  ihe 
end  of  movement,  and  forms  the  natural  unit  of 
the  dance. 

Movement  is  that  property  by  reason  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  alter  position— it  is  the  surren- 
der of  repose;  and  even  as  a  circle  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  perfect  straight 
lined  triangles;  so  may  a  movement  be  said  to  con- 
tain an  infinite  number  of  perfect  positions. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  elements  of  which  dancing 
is  made  up,  let  us  consider  that  particular  position 
which  is  the  unit  of  position.  This  must  take  into 
consideration  all  the  members  and  must  present 
them  in  such  form  as  to  permit  their  free  move- 
ment in  any  and  all  directions.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  lundamental  natural  attitude,  and  in  it  the  vari- 
ous members  must  be  in  their  normal  relation  to 
one  another  and  at  rest  From  this  attitude,  all 
others  are  derived. 

This  unit  has  been  determined  by  those  who 
have  preceded  us.  It  is  attained  by  balancing  the 
body  in  an  erect  position,  with  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity resting  securely  over  the  heels,  which  are 
pressed  firmly  together.  The  head  is  held  erect 
with  the  chin  drawn  in,  the  shoulders  thrown  back 
and  down,  chest  expanded,  abdomen  held  in,  and 
the  hips  pressed  slightly  forward.  The  arms  hang 
naturally  at  the  sides  with  the  elbows  turned 
slightly  forward,  wrists  and  fingers  gently  rounded 
and  the  index  fingers  touch  the  sides  of  the  legs 
at  a  point  in  the  line  of  gravity  which  extends 
from  the  hip  to  the  centre  of  the  heel.  The  legs 
are  fully  stretched,  and  turned  outward  with  the 
feet  forming  a  straight  line  from  toe  to  toe. 

This  attitude  is  modified  for  the  purpose  of  the 
social  dance  by  holding  the  feet  at  right  angles, 
and  allowing  the  entire  body  to  incline  forward 
from  the  ankles  (without  bending),  thus  throwing 
the  weight  upon  the  balls  of  the  feet,  and  effecting 
a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

The  theory  of  movement  demands  as  a  primary 
requisite  that  the  weight  shall  be  firmly  supported 
over  the  base  formed  by  the  feet,  and  this  quality 
is  known  technically  as  equilibrium.    Without  this 


attribute,  no  position  can  be  properly  maintained. 
When  the  body  is  held  in  a  perpendicular  attitude, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  aplomb,  and  this  is  the  natural 
form  of  equilibrium. 

POSITIONS   AND   ATTITUDES. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  appears  necessary 
lo  determine  the  distinction  between  a  position  and 
an  attitude,  for  the  two  terms  have  a  technical 
significance  that  must  not  be  disregarded.  Zorn 
tells  us  that  ''without  the  necessary  specific  names 
for  even  the  most  minute  details  and  objects,  prog- 
ress will  be  rendered  well  nigh  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  numberless  difficulties  and  apparent 
contradictions  that  must  naturally  arise." 

Technically,  position  is  understood  to  relate 
more  particularly  to  the  location  or  form  of  the 
individual  member,  while  the  term  attitude  refers 
to  the  combined  positions  of  the  members.  A 
position  may  or  may  not  be  significant,  but  an 
attitude  is  always  so.  Maurice  Emmanuel  defines 
the  attitudes  as  composite  positions  (positions 
composees)  and  estimates  their  number  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  94,000. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  those  principles 
which  relate  to  the  entire  body,  and  must  now 
separately  consider  the  various  parts,  determining 
their  functions  and  possibilities  and  describing  in 
detail  those  which  relate  to  each.  Every  portion 
of  the  body  contributes  its  share  to  the  movements 
of  the  dance. 

The  body  is  composed  of  three  principal  parts, 
viz: — the  head  and  neck,  the  trunk  and  the  limbs. 
Of  these  parts  or  members  those  most  capable  of 
movement  are  the  limbs,  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after refer  as  arms  and  legs.  Each  of  these  mem- 
bers, having  movements  peculiar  to  themselves, 
are  largely  independent  of  the  others,  and  their 
positions  must* therefore  be  separately  considered. 

The  legs  have  as  their  particular  function,  loco- 
motion, and  most  naturally  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion. In  order  to  avoid  future  misconception,  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  foot  has  no  individual 
technical  significance,  but  is  treated  as  merely  the 
end  of  the  leg.  For  some  unknown  reason  (per- 
haps from  the  practice  of  placing  the  feet  to  obtain 
the  result)  the  positions  of  the  legs  have  been 
often  termed  positions  of  the  feet,  and  this  irreg- 
ularity is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  inconsistencies 
m  the  literature  of  dancing,  even  the  greatest 
writers  upon  the  subject  frequently  falling  into  the 
error.  The  distinction  lies  between  the  positions 
and  the  locations  of  the  feet;  and  while  their  loca- 
tion is  altered  in  the  leg  positions,  their  position 
may  remain  unchanged. 

Five  fundamental  positions  of  the  legs  have  been 
for  many  centuries  recognized  by  teachers  of  danc- 
ing, and  every  possible  position  of  the  legs  may  be 
reduced  to  one  of  the  five  forms.  They  are  techni- 
cally referred  to  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
and  may  be  assumed  by  either  or  both  of  the  feet, 
upon  the  sole,  the  ball,  the  point,  the  heel  or  in  the 
air. 

(To  be  continued  in  April.) 
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Dancing  for  Men^s   Gy^mnasium   Classes 


By    E.    B.    MERO. 


Third  Paper. 
T  N  the  last  issue  were  presented  some  sugges- 
tions for  leg  movements  which  might  lead 
readily  and  progressively  from  ordinary  gymnas- 
tic class  exercises  to  dancing  or  "fancy  steps."  No 
provision  was  made  for  arm  or  trunk  movements. 
Of  course  dancing  for  physical  training  purposes 
should  make  use  of  the  arms — in  fact,  of  the  whole 
body.  Let  us  see  how  the  plan  already  suggested 
can  be  extended  to  include  the  arms  and  trunk. 
Take  the  second  series  of  exercises,  on  page  137, 
February  issue,  as  a  basis  and  we  may  develop 
the  following  series,  which  are  all  executed  in 
place. 

Start  each  exercise  from  position  of  "attention", 
hands  at  sides,  body  erect  with  sternum  elevated. 

No.  I — (i)  Crouch  (squat)  position,  heels  raised; 
<2)  place  hands  pn  hips;  (3)  raise  to  toe  stand, 
extending  arms  to  sides  horizontal,  palms  up;  (4) 
drop  arms  to  side^  and  lower  heels.  Repeat,  ex- 
tending arms  to  rear  on  (3). 

Xo.  2 — (i)  Left  toe  touch  to  left,  left  arm  ex- 
tended in  direction  of  toe,  right  hand  on  right  hip; 
\2)  forward  step  with  left  foot,  left  arm  following 
foot  to  front  horizontal;  (3)  balance  on  ball  of 
left  foot  extending  right  leg  and  right  arm  to  rear; 
(4^  return  to  starting  position  (attention).  Re- 
peat on  opposite  side. 
No.  3 — Same  as  No.  2,  bending  knees. 
No.  4 — Same  as  No.  2,  with  hop  to  balance  po- 
sition. 

No.  5 — (1)  Left  toe  touch  forward,  hands  on 
hips;  (2)  leap  to  "Balance"  on  ball  of  left  foot, 
right  arm  front  horizontal;  (3)  bend  left  knee;  (4) 
return  to  standing  position,  with  little  leap  to  right 
toot.     Repeat  on  opposite  side. 

No.  6— (i)  Raise  left  heel,  hands  on  hips  (hips 
firm) ;  (2)  extend  right  leg  forward,  hands  back  of 
head  (head  firm);  (3)  right  toe  touch  backward; 
(4)  return  to  position.    Repeat  on  opposite  side. 

No.  7— (i)  Raise  left  heel,  left  hand  on  left  hip; 
■  2)  swing  right  leg  (extended)  forward  and  left 
arm  (  extended)  backward;  (3)  swing  right  leg 
(extended)  backward  and  left  arm  (extended)  for- 
ward; (4)  return  to  position.  Repeat  on  opposite 
-idc. 


Note. — Questions,  criticism  and  suggestions 
aroused  by  these  articles  are  desired  and  requested 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  This  series  of  ar- 
ticles was  begun  in  the  January  issue  and  contin- 
ned  in  February.  The  demand  for  copies  of  the 
January  issue  has  so  nearly  exhausted  the  supply 
that  the  price  of  single  copies  has  been  advanced  to 
25  cents. 


No.  8 — (i)  Hands  on  hips,  cross  step  with  left 
foot  (placing  left  foot  on  right  side  of  right  foot, 
toes  of  the  two  feet  together) ;  (2)  half  crouch  (half 
squat)  (bending  both  knees  heels  on  floor);  (3) 
raise  on  toes;  (4)  return  to  position.  Repeat  on 
opposite  side. 

No.  9 — Same  as  No.  8,  letting  left  arm  follow 
movement  of  left  leg,  i.  e.,  when  left  foot  steps  over 
right  foot,  move  left  arm  across  chest  to  right  hori- 
zontal. 

No.  10— (i)  Slow  shifting  weight  to  left  leg, 
touching  right  toes  to  floor  as  soon  as  right  leg  is 
free;  (2)  shift  weight  slowly  to  right  leg,  letting 
both  arms  follow  balance  of  body  from  left  horizon- 
tal to  right  horizontal;  (3)  same  as  (2)  to  left;  C4) 
return  to  position.     Repeat  . 

No.  II — (i)  Hands  on  hips,  raise  heels;  (2)  step 
forward  on  ball  of  left  foot,  right  arm  extended 
front  horizontal;  (3)  bring  right  heel  to  left  heel, 
both  arms  to  sides  horizontal;  (4)  lower  both  heels 
and  both  arms  to  sides.  Repeat  with  right  foot 
leading. 

No.  12 — (i)  Hands  on  hips,  step  forward  on  ball 
of  left  foot;  (2)  bend  trunk  forward,  hands  to  floor, 
extend  right  leg  backward;  (3)  transfer  body 
weight  to  right  leg,  arms  to  sides  horizontal;  (4) 
return  to  position.    Repeat,  with  rigljt  foot  leading. 

In  No.  II  we  have  a  development  from  the  so- 
called  "balancing"  step.  In  No.  12  we  have  a 
development  from  the  so-called  "rocking"  step; 
both  were  mentioned  in  the  last  paper. 


As  in  the  previous  articles  of  this  series,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than 
show  how  dancing  can  be  introduced  into  men's 
gymnasium  class  work  without  revolutionizing  ex- 
isting methods.  While  the  process  that  has  been 
roughly  outlined  so  far  is  not  the  only  way,  it  is 
a  practical  way  and  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  The  exercises  presented  in  this  paper 
are  given  in  detail;  the  exercises  in  the  two  pre- 
vious papers  were  only  suggestive  outlines  from 
which  the  present  dozen  exercises  have  been  de- 
veloped. These  exercises  should  be  readily  under- 
stood by  any  instructor  and  transmitted  to  a  class 
for  trial  very  easily.  If  they  are  as  suggestive  as 
the  writer  hopes  they  are,  other  exercises  will 
readily  occur  to  any  alert  instrucor*s  mind. 

But  there  is  more  than  enough  work  here  for  one 
lesson.  Use  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  If  a 
class  of  men  or  boys  quite  unaccustomed  to  the 
work  should  master  these  twelve  exercises  in  three 
or  four  trials  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  prog- 
ress.    This  judgment  is  based  on  the  idea  that  it 
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is  to  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  regular  free 
class  work,  and  is  not  to  be  presented  with  the 
label  "dancing,"  or  named  in  any  way;  but  is  to 
be  used  just  as  any  new  exercises  might  be  that 
were  considered  worthy  of  use  by  an  instructor. 

To  secure  the  effect  of  rhythmical  movement  or 
dancing,  the  exercise  •  must  be  executed  rhythmi- 
cally, and  of  course  preferably  with  proper  musical 
accompaniment.  But  before  using  music  it  will 
probably  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  teach  the 
exercises  purely  as  gymnastic  exercises,  without 
music.  Music  written  in  4-4  time,  properly  ac- 
cented, will  fit  the  movements  presented  here. 

Better  go  slowly  and  be  satisfied  with  small  re- 
sults if  lasting  success  is  desired.  Don't  scare  your 
class  away  by  a  title  liable  to  be  misunderstood; 
wait  until  you  have  proved  the  interest  that  danc- 
ing possesses  for  any  rightly  instructed  class  of 
men  or  women  before  naming  it.  There  is  real 
value  in  rhythmical  exercise  and  the  dancing  with 
which  we  are  especially  concerned  is  surely  that. 

If  these  papers  have  not  given  overmuch  infor- 
mation of  practical  value,  possibly  they  have  made 
clear  the  principal  reason  for  their  publication — ^to 
show  the   possibility  of  readily  bridging  the   gap 


that  has  seemed  to  exist  between  gymnastics  as 
generally  understood  and  dancing  as  generally  un- 
derstood, by  instructors. 


In  the  next  few  issues,  "American  Gsrmnasia" 
readers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  of  how 
dancing  and  "fancy  steps"  are  actually  taught  to 
gymnasium  classes  by  recognized  members  of  the 
profession,  beginning  in  this  is_sue  with  some  sug- 
gestions  about   Mr.    Hebbert's   successful   work. 

The  series  of  technical  articles  by  Mr.  Sheafe 
will  speak  for  themselves,  as  the  first  one  in  these 
pages  plainly  indicates. 


A  reader  has  written  to  ask  if  these  dancing  ex- 
ercises cannot  be  used  for  women  as  well  as  men. 
Certainly,  but  as  a  rule  women  can  receive  a  more 
refined  type  of  such  work  than  can  the  average 
class  of  men,  whose  sense  of  gn'ace  and  harmony  of 
bodily  movement  usually  is  much  in  need  of  care- 
ful education.  The  writer  believes  this  can  be  well 
accomplished  by  easy  steps  from  more  familiar  ex- 
ercises towards  the  plane  upon  which  women  by 
reason  of  their  nature,  environment  and  education 
already  stand.    Hence  these  articles  for  men. 


A  Successful   MetHod   of  TeacHin^  Class   Dancing 


Used  by  Oliver  L.  Hebbert. 


At  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr.  Oliver 
L.  Hebbert  uses  dancing  steps  to  vocal  and  piano 
music  in  his  regular  mass  work  with  all  classes  of 
men  and  boys,  ranging  from  the  youngster  of  the 
smallest  junior  class  to  the  older  "boys"  of  his 
model  business  men's  class,  among  whom  are  men 
who  never  will  have  another  seventieth  birthday. 
There  are  classes  of  employed  boys,  leaders  and 
young  men  of  nineteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
To  all  these  varied  elements,  including  practically 
all  that  are  found  in  any  men's  gymnasium,  Mr. 
Hebbert  teaches  dancing. 

He  also  teaches  what  many  instructors  call 
"fancy  steps,"  but  as  he  prefers  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade  he  calls  it  all  dancing,  which  is  exactly  the 
right  term.  Having  overcome  long  ago  most  of 
the  objections  raised  to  the  name  "dancing,"  he  is 
free  to  do  this. 

It  may  be  stated  that  he  does  not  always  inform 
a  class  when  he  is  about  to  teach  a  new  dance 
step:  usually  he  does  not.  Standing  on  a  raised 
platform  before  the  class  he  gives  ten  minutes  or 


more  of  free  hand  or  "setting  up"  exercises  (fol- 
lowing ten  minutes  of  fancy  or  figure  marching) 
that  are  of  an  advanced  nature  and  include  much 
of  the  preliminary  foot  and  balancing  movements 
considered  essential  for  satisfactory  rhythmical  ex- 
ercises in  dancing.  By  incorporating  this  work 
into  his  regular  class  work,  Mr.  Hebbert  is  able 
to  dispense  with  special  preparatory  exercises  for 
his  dancing.  These  exercises  are  executed  to 
music. 

Then,  at  the  end,  where  stationary  running  or 
other  respiratory  exercises  might  appear,  he  gives 
four  or  five  minutes  of  dancing,  making  use  of  one 
or  two  steps  that  are  familiar,  or  introducing  new 
movements.  A  few  minutes  of  marching  comes 
next,  prefatory  to  the  dumbbell  or  wand  or  other 
drill  with  hand  apparatus,  which  lasts  eight  or  ten 
minutes. 

Very  seldom  does  a  class  get  more  than  four  or 
five  minutes  of  dancing  in  an  evening.  But  by 
practicing  one  or  two  steps  of,  for  example,  the 
''Highland    Fling,"   each   class   period,    the    dass 
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-n  2:ht  receive  instruction  in  the  complete  dance  of 
a  dozen  steps  in  the  course  of  two  months  and  be 
ih\c  to  dance  it  as  well  as  it  might  be  able  to  exc- 
mte  a  dumbbell  drill  learned  in  the  same  manner. 
If  more  instruction  is  desired,  members  obtain  it 
natside  of  class  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  dancing  is  used  in  place 
of  running,  as  a  part  of  regular  class  work,  not  as 
the  whole  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  special  danger  of  the  men  losing 
interest  by  over-dosaee.  If  Mr.  Hebbert  ever  de- 
voted any  considerable  part  of  a  regular  class 
period  to  dancing  exclusively,  he  has  learned  bet- 
trr  by  experience  and  now  keeps  it  distinctly  sub- 
ordinate to  other  gymnasium  work.  Nevertheless 
the  class  dancing  on  exhibition  days  is  a  star  fea- 
ture of  all  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium 
pnHlir  events,  in  which  interest  is  shared  about 
eciially  by  audience,  performers  and  instructors. 

The  use  of  oopular  music,  with  topical  songs, 
whenever  possible,  assists  to  make  the  dancing 
periods  of  class  work  bright  spots  for  the  men  and 
Hovs  Mr.  Hebbert  is  especially  favored  by  an 
excellent  pianist,  whose  fine  contralto  voire  leads 
the  class  singing  at  appropriate  times.  Her  co- 
oneration  in  this  respect  is  of  great  help  in  main- 
taming  interest  and  stimulating  the  classes  to  free 
and  hearty  sinsrine  such  as  is  not  common  in  many 
Amffican  gymnasiums. 

The  general  type  of  the  dancing  in  this  gym- 
nasium is  that  perhaps  best  known  as  staee  and 
nat)on:»l  dances.  The  "Sailor's  Hornpine,"  "High- 
land Flinfir"  and  "Jumning  Tacks'*  are  three  in  use. 
the  latter  beine  a  compilation  based  on  ideas 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Hebbert.  The  music  used  is 
«neciallv  adaoted  to  the  obiccts  in  view,  and  is 
rhaneed  wholly  or  in  part  from  time  to  time  by 
the  introduction  of  tunes  of  current  poniilarity.  for 
fhe  reasons  alreadv  indicated.  Sometimes  meas- 
ttres  from  several  popular  songs  will  be  used  for 
one  dance. 

Following  are  the  first  steps  of  one  of  the  dances 
''?ed  by  Mr.  Hebbert. 

Dance  of  the  Jumping:  Jacks 

CAs  arranged  by  O.  L.  Hebbert  for  gymnasium 
class  work,  with  nine  steps.  The  music  especially 
adapted  to  this  dance  is  the  "Jumping  Jacks'  Jubi- 
lee." This  dance  was  presented  at  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation. New  York  Qty,  April,  1905.) 

Starting  from  position  of  "attention"  with  hands 
at  sides. 

FIRST    STEP    (forward). 

I— Slide  right  foot  obliquely  forward,  raise  left 
fnot  backward,  right  arm  raised  obliquely  forward, 
left  arm  obliquely  down  backward. 

2— Hop  on  right  foot,  arms  as  in  i. 

>-Slide  left  foot  obliquely  forward,  left  arm 
raised  obliquely  forward,  right  arm  obliquely  down 
backward. 

4— Hop  on  left  foot. 

5~Same  as  i. 

6,  7^  8— Hop  three  times  on  right  foot,  arms  as 
in  I. 


9 — Step  back  on  left  foot,  right  leg  raised  across 
left,  right  arm  half  flexed  in  front  of  body,  left  arm 
half  flexed  over  head. 

10— Hop  on  left  foot 

II — Step  backward  on  right  foot,  raising  left  leg 
across  right  leg,   reverse  arm  position. 

12 — Hop  on  right  foot. 

13— -Hop  backward  on  left  foot,  right  leg  raised 
in  front  of  left  leg,  hands  on  hips. 

14 — Hop  backward  on  right  foot,  left  leg  raised 
in  front  of  right,  hands  on  hips. 

15 — Hop  backward  on  left  foot,  right  leg  raised 
in  front  of  left,  hands  on  hips. 

16 — Hop  backward  on  right  foot,  left  leg  raised 
in  front  of  right,  hands  on  hips. 

17  to  32 — Repeat  i  to  16,  starting  with  left  foot. 

33  to  64— Repeat  i  to  32. 

SECOND    STEP. 

I — Slide  right  foot  to  right  side  and  then  across 
in  front  of  left  foot,  bend  left  knee  and  body  side- 
ward, arms  sideward;  and  step  left  foot  sideward 
to  left. 

2— Close  right  foot  to  left  foot  and  slide  left  foot 
sideward  to  left 

3  to  8 — Repeat  i  and  2. 

0— Slide  riijht  foot  obliquely  forward  to  right, 
raise  left  leg  backward,  right  arm  forward,  left  arm 
downward. 

10— Hop  on  right  foot. 

II — Step  backward  on  left  foot,  raise  right  leg 
in  front  of  left  leg,  left  arm  circled  overhead,  right 
arm  across  body. 

12 — Hop  on  left  foot. 

13  to  16 — ^Turn  to  right,  hopping  on  right  foot, 
rifirht  arm  upward,  left  arm  across  body,  look  over 
left  shoulder.    Reoeat. 

(To  be  continued.) 


West  Virginia  University  Exhibition 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training.  West 
Virginia,  University,  held  its  second  annual  gym- 
nastic exhibition  Feb  10.  The  program  prepared  by 
Director  Anthony  W.  (Thez  and  Mrs.  Chez  show 
what  is  being  done  at  the  university:  Grand  march, 
German  horse,  mat  work,  parallel  bars,  Swedish 
gymnastics,  games,  cadet  class;  buck,  springboard 
and  standards;  flying  rings,  wand  drill  by  girls' 
class;  recreation,  gymnastic  games;  including  '"dog 
fight,"  "tug  of  war"  and  "paddle";  gymnastic 
dance,  "Moonlight,"  misses'  classes;  Swedish  folk 
dances,  in  costumes,  Klappdans  and  Ostgotapol- 
ska;  and  tumbling.  In  the  printed  program,  most 
of  the  exercises  carry  comments  designed  to  en- 
lighten spectacles,  as  for  instance,  the  gymnastic 
dance.  This  is  described  as  being  "excellent  for 
rhythym,  grace,  co-ordination  and  bodily  control."' 
With  the  program  went  a  folder  containing  interest- 
ing notes  and  sketches  from  the  directors'  office, 
including  anthropometric  measurements,  physical 
defects  noted  for  which  special  corrective  work  was 
prescribed,  etc.  This  was  designed  to  reach  ob- 
servers of  the  exhibition  and  point  out  that  the  in- 
teresting and  spectacular  work  on  the  floor  had  a 
deep    physical  and  intellectual  significance. 
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Personal    Mention   of    Instructors 

G.  B.  Affleck,  director  of  physical  training  at 
State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  has  re- 
signed to  become  physical  director  of  the  Chicago 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mel  B.  Rideout,  Washington,  D.C.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
has  resigned  after  seven  years'  service  as  physical 
director.  He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the  Physi- 
cal Directors'  Society.  He  will  spend  two  years 
abroad  in  study. 

Bruce  MacLeod,  Colby  College,  Maine,  has  re- 
signed his  position  recently  taken  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Boston. 

L.  W.  Fountain,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
lost  his  balance  in  turning  a  handspring  in  the 
gymnasium  recently  and  broke  several  bones  in  his 
right  hand. 

Locations  and  Relocations: 

Hugo  Peitsch,  Reading,  Pa.,  Turnverein.  re- 
signed. 

James  H.  Kendregan,  East  Division  High 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Foster  Rockwell,  field  football  coach,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Smith,  Cambridgeport  (Mass.)  Gymna- 
sium. 

Miss  Vergie   Bensinger,  classes,  Sterling,  111. 

Miss   Nellie   Busbin,  classes,   Lancaster,   Mass. 

Miss  Mather,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  vice 
Miss  Nellie  Britan,  resigned. 

Miss  Luella  Skelton,  classes,  Presbyterian 
church,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Katherine  G.  Donovan,  Ladies  Aid  to  St 
Bernard's  T.  A.  S.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Miss  Coop,  classes,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Miss  Minnie  Kirschner,  Margaret  Fuller  House, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  planned. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  planned  or  under  construc- 
tion in  the  following  places  will  contain  gymna- 
siums East  Deering,  Me.  (railroad);  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  annex;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Annex. 


New  Gymnasiums  and  Equipment 

Georg?etown  (Va.)  College,  g>'mnasium  plans 
completed. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  Hillman  Academy,  g>'mna- 
siiim  planned. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  gymnasium  for  police  depart- 
ment petitioned. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  $io,ooo  addition  to  Cincinnati 
Gymnasium  begun. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  Father  Mathew  T.  A.  So- 
ciety,   gymnasium    projected. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  city  gymnasium  planned. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School,  $10,000  to 
$20,000  gymnasium  authorized. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Lafayette  High  School,,  gymna- 
sium planned. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Paul's  Church,  new  gym- 
nasium  planned. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  Most  Holy  Sacrament  R.  C. 
Church  Lyceum,  new  gymnasium  equipped. 

Medford,  Mass.,  West  Medford  Congregational 
Church,    gymnasium    projected. 


Playgrounds  and  Athletic  Fields 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Boys'  Club,  playground  pro- 
jected. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  High  School.  $4500  athletic  field 
acquired  by  subscription. 

Boston,  Mass.,  $2000  apparatus  for  M  Street 
playground  asked  of  city. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $260,000  municipal  athletic 
field  projected. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Adelphi  College,  land  for  large 
athletic  field  purchased  in  ward  26,  East  New  York. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  playground  projected. 

Codifying    Football    Rules 

The  American  Inter-collegiate  Football  Rules 
Committee  will  hold  its  final  session  March  ^  and. 
it  is  expected,  pass  finally  on  the  revised  rules.  It 
is  not  expected  that  any  further  changes  will  be 
made.  A  number  of  important  definitions  have 
been  made  regarding  holding,  fair  catches  and 
other  points.  These  will  be  noted  in  these  col- 
umns when  officially  adopted.  It  is  enough  now 
to  say  that  an  opponent  can  block  only  with  his 
arms  held  close  to  his  body  and  must  not  use  his 
hands,  arms  or  elbows  in  any  way.  Hurdling  and 
tripping  are  prohibited.  A  player  making  a  fair 
catch  shall  not  be  tackled  and  thrown  unless  he 
moves  more  than  two  steps  after  catching.  Any 
player  of  the  kicking  team  is  "on  side"  as  soon  as 
the  ball  has  touched  the  ground.  The  length  of  the 
game  is  fixed  at  sixty  minutes,  in  two  halves. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic  Notes 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  governing  committee 
of  the  Athletic  League  was  held  January  18  in 
New  York  city.  Special  progress  was  reported 
from  the  eastern,  northeastern  and  central  sections, 
in  which  considerable  organization  work  has  been 
done  recently,  largely  through  the  energy  of  Dr. 
G.  J.  Fisher,  the  president  of  the  league. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Kallenberg,  153  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  now  the  counsel  and  chairman  of  the  regis- 
tration committee  for  the  central  section  of  the  A. 
L.  of  N.  A. 

On  the  American  team  to  compete  at  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Athens  one  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man 
will  have  a  place. — G.  H.  Queyrouze  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  recently  made  a  record  of  9  4-5  seconds 
in  the  100  yard  dash. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  secure  a  national 
organization  of  the  Sunday  School  athletic  leagues 
that  have  been  established  in  many  cities,  under 
the  direction  of  association  directors. 
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Some  Recent  BooKs  and  Articles 


A.NUAL  OF  GRADED  CALISTHENICS.— 
Bv  Noble  P.  Randel,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Montclair, 
X.  J.  The  Association  Seminar,  November, 
1906,  and  following  issues.    10  cents. 

The  beginning^  of  what  will  eventually  be  a  separ- 

>  manual  of  progressively  arranged  calisthenics 
vcrious  types  for  gymnasium  class  work  by  the 
,  ;>5ical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Montclair, 
v  J.  The  introduction  states  that  the  "move- 
ments are  so  given  as  to  insure  with  all  members 

i  the  class   their   proper   execution   and   greatest 

•rrtctivc  value  and  with  constant  reference  to 
i:ch  progression  both  in  the  work  of  each  day 
>ic  especially  in  the  work  of  successive  days  as 
-  li  secure  the   effects  of   training  without  undue 

'ague  or  strain.  These  movements  do  not  en- 
irciy  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  body  for  general 
rxtrrdse.    No    gymnasium    work    does.     We    start 

ith  the  assumption  that  corrective  work  is  needed 
i  -U  that  this  must  be  an  essential  part  of  all  gym- 
'  cities,  but  we  endeavor  to  give  this  in  such  a  way 
i;  shall  not  sacrifice  the  more  general  hygienic 
rifects   of   muscular    activity."    The    writer    makes 

xtensivc  quotations  from  the  ''Review  of  Swedish 
'jvxnastics,"  by  Hough;  and  from  Modern  Medi- 
:ai  Sdcncc,  1903,  by  Kellogg,  the  first  on  the  sub- 
let of  respiratory    exercises   and   the    second   to 

.:;port  the  emphasis  he  places  on  abdominal  ex- 
ercise Sw 

The  exercises  arc  to  be  printed  in  successive  is- 
ruc5  ot  "The  Association  Seminar." 


possible  for  the  city  to  advance  the  physical  re- 
quirements for  appointments  to  the  police  and  fire 
departments.  The  gymnasiums  are  being  employed 
to  a  small  extent  to  assist  in  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    BATH 
DEPARTMENT   OF   CITY   OF   BOSTON, 
MASS.,  FOR  YEAR  1904- 1905.— Published  by 
Boston  Municipal   Printing  Office.    Pages   15, 
Illustrated. 
This  report,  just  issued,  includes  information  as 
'•'i  municipal    baths    and    gymnasiums,    of    which 
^tter  there  are  now  six,  two  having  been  recently 
-oapleted.    Several  views  of  the  interior  and  ex- 
'^^rior  01  the  newest  gymnasiums  are  given.     The 
: -nsolidation  of  two  old    ones    into  a  large    new 
'e.  and  the  building  of  three  new  ones,  one  di 
^^!ch  shall  replace  the  oldest,  which  is  also  the 
^m   free    municipal    indoor    gymnasium    in     the 
-tiiitry,    are    recommended.    The    report    of    the 
;v.sical    director    of    the    department,    James    L. 
•liah,    notes    that    the    competitive    athletic    ten- 
ancy has    been    successfully    combated    and    that 
-■eater    interest    is    now    shown    in    the    rational 
:rIt:vation    of    organic    strength.    The    results    of 
'  nipelling   the    children    to   wear   gymnastic   cos- 
ine while  at  exercise  are  deemed  to  have  justified 
-s  relation   made  in   1904.    The  medical  direc- 
"  Dr.  William   R.   Woodbury,  reports  an  aver- 
iT^  weekly  attendance  of  more  than  8,000,  which  is 

-  arge  increase,  and  that  a  larger  proportion  than 
I'r^iously  asked   for   medical   examination.     It  is 

'.'^le  that  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  work 

-  the  municipal  gymnasiums  it  has  been  found 


FACIAL  EXPRESSION  OF  VIOLENT  EF- 
FORT, BREATHLESSNESS  AND  FA- 
TIGUE.—By  Rfl  Tait  McKcnzie,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Reprinted  from  •'J^"''"*^  ^^ 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  Oct.,  1905.  Pages 
8.  Illustrated  from  clay  models  by  the  author. 
A    study    based    on    the    observation   of   certain 

forms    of    facial    expression    of    college   athletes. 

The    author    groups    the    expressions    into    typical 

faces  showing  violent  effort,  breathlessness,  fatigue 

and  advanced  fatigue. 


A  SIMPLE  DYNAMOMETER.— By  Thomas  R. 

Pake,     Scientific     American,     Feb.     7,     1906. 

Pages  155.     Illustrated.     10  cents. 
Describes  a  form  of  apparatus  for  showing  how 
much  strength  is  expended  in  tug  of  war  contests. 
It  has  also  been  used  by  gymnasium  men  to  deter- 
mine their  pulling  strength  in  pounds. 

MODERN   DRILL  AND   EXERCISE   BOOK. 
— By  Hariette  Wilbur,  published  by  A.  Flana- 
gan    Co.,     Chicago.     Pages     196.     Illustrated. 
25  cents. 
A  collection  of  drills  and  exercises  for  children, 

including  several  dances  and  rhythmic  exercises. 

MASSAGE  AND  SWEDISH  MOVEMENTS.— 
By    Kurrie    W.     Ostrom.       Published    by    P. 
Blackiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1905.  Pages  184.  $1.00. 
Sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged  with  new  sec- 
tions added  and  a  revision  of  the  practical  instruc- 
tions for  giving  massage.    The  general  character- 
istics of  the  book  as  it  has  been  known  during  its 
history  of  fifteen  years  are  continued. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  CHART  AND   MAN- 
UAL.— Published    by    Scrantom,    Wetmore    & 
Co.     10  cents. 
Designed     for     use     in    high     and     preparatory 
schools.     Presents  much  material  in  precise  form. 
Arranged  by  Don   H.   Silsby,  West  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.     A  feature  is  an  anthropometric 
table   representing  the   measurements   of  the   high 
school    boys    of    Rochester.     It    contains    hygienic 
hints,  special  exercises,  diet  table  and  other  infor- 
mation usually  found  in  such  charts. 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under 
"Some  Recent  books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of 
price  with  postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded 
by  mail. 
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Columbia's  Proposed  Field 

A  $1,000,000  athletic  field,  with  stadium,  for 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  is  proposed 
in  plans  filed  by  a  special  committee  and  is  said 
to  be  near  realization.  It  is  believed  that  the 
money  will  come  from  a  few  men  interested  in  the 
athletic  future  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League.  Consent  of  the  city 
must  first  be  obuined.  The  ground  now  em- 
braces a  strip  less  than  forty  feet  wide  between 
the  New  York  Central  tracks  and  the  Hudson 
river,  but  the  shallow  waters  can  be  filled  in  to  the 
dock  line  400  feet  out  It  will  be  possible  to  en- 
circle the  field  by  a  quarter-mile  track  and  sur- 
round this  with  quite  extended  grandstands  and 
still  have  sufficient  space  to  lay  out  a  good-sized 
baseball  diamond.  All  Columbia's  athletic  activi- 
ties can  well  be  housed  within  this  inclosure  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  crew,  and  have  room 
to  spare. 

The  fields  at  either  end  of  the  Columbia  Field 
are  intended  to  vary  in  size.  The  southern  end  is 
to  be  large  enough  to  lay  out  a  ball  field  and 
another  track  fpr  sprint  racing,  and  the  northern 
one  for  a  smaller  circular  track  with  tennis  courts. 
These  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school  boys  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
will  be  quite  as  attractive  a  feature  as  the  university 
field. 

The  centre  section,  with  its  immense  amphi- 
theatre, will  be  highly  ornate  and  appropriately 
set  off  the  great  water  gate  that  is  to  be  placed  in 
position  before  it 

Use  of  Medical  Gymnastics 

In  attempting  the  correction  of  deformities  by 
means  of  gymnastics  it  is  always  safe  for  the  in- 
structor to  use  general  exercise.  Harm  is  some- 
times done  by  not  being  sure  of  the  muscles  and 
muscular  action  involved.  It  is  safe  to  exercise 
both  sides  of  a  patient,  even  though  the  corrective 
work  seems  called  for  on  one  side  only. 

Mild  games  can  be  used  advantageously  in  medi- 
cal gymnastics.  Sometimes  the  element  of  inter- 
est  aroused   by   games   will   produce    results    less 

1000  DUMB  BELL,  INDIAN   CLUB 

AND  STEEL  BAB  EXEBCI8E8 

By  F.  J.  Harvey 

A  companion  manual  to  "1076  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises." Suggestive  -and  practical.  Well  illus- 
trated. 

Price  45  cents. 


readily  obtained  by  forms  of  exercise  lacking  that 
element. 

Exercise  can  undoubtedly  be  used  beneficially  in 
cases  of  heart  disease,  when  aplied  with  knowledge 
and  moderation.  Moderation,  in  fact,  is  an  excel- 
lent principle  to  follow  in  all  uses  of  medical  gym- 
nastics.—Notes  from  lecture  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Webber, 
before  Massachusetts   Medical   Gymnastic   Society. 

A  Variety  of 

Fancy  Steps,  Concerted  Figures  and  Drills,  as 
given  annually  with  great  success  on  the  Univer- 
sity of   Illinois   campus. 

English  peasant  and  milk-maid  dances — Penmint 
march— Japanese  lantern  figure  marching.  Suita- 
ble for  any  number  of  girls.    Price,  $1.00. 

JENNETTE  CARPENTER  LINCOLN, 
Women's  Gymnasium,      Urbana,  Illinois. 

Grammar  of  the 
ART  OF  DANCING 

Just  published  in  English.  A  12-page  illustrated 
prospectus,  free. 

Sold  by 
AMERICAN    GYMNASIA    CO.,    Boston,    Mass. 

American  Gymnasia 

CORRECTIVE   CHARTS 

Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Physical  Directors 
by  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  M.D. 
Especially  applicable  to  men  who  fail  to  follow 
out  the  director's  usual  directions  for  home  work. 
Printed  on  cards  3   1-2  by  5   1-2  inches.— Send 
stamp  for  sample,  circular  and  prices. 

AMERICAN    GYMNASIA    CO. 

Boston,   Mass. 


American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


60    YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

COFYRICkHTS  &C* 


tlons  striotly  confldentuiir  HANOI 
4ent  free.  Oldest  airenof  for  8e<i_ 
Patents  taken  tbrongh  Mnnn 


onPatenta 


Anyone  sending  a  ekeieb  and  deaertptlon  may 
onlokly  ascertain  our  opinion  ftee  whether  an 
fnventlon  Is  probably  ^^i^l|^^Oommunl«i- 

agh  Mnnn  Sx! 
9peeUU  notice,  wlttaoot  iAarsre.  In  the 

Sciciitific  Jftnerkam 

A  handsomely  lllnstrated  weekly.    lArtreet  dr. 

,...:.  &Co.»"»'»-*»- Mew  York 

Branch  Office.  686  FlBt.,  Waditncton.  IX  C. 
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fOJ? 

645-7  Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


*  Do  ^You  Receive  a  Salary  of  Less  than  $2000.00  a  YEAR? 


Are  yon  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you 
are  now  receiving?  If  so,  you  should  register  with 
uf  at  once.  We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Phy- 
sical Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to 
high-grade    positions   everywhere. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University, 


University  of  Rochester,  St.  Louis  University, 
Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  second- 
ary schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  have  secured  in- 
structors through  us.  Send  for  our  thirty-page 
booklet  now. 


THE     PHYSICAL    TRAINING    TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212  S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


Do  you  need  recreation  and  rest^  or  recreation  and  work? 


offers  opportunities  for  self  improvement  in  many 
ways,  but  especially  along  the  line  of  Physical 
Training. 

All  forms  of  gymnastics  and  athletics  are  taught 
by  experienced  instructors  and  whether  you  wish 
training  for  your  own  personal  benefit  or  for  the 
purpose  of  being  better  able  to  help  others,  send 


The  CHAUTAUQUA   SUMMER   SCHOOL 

for  a  circular  that  gives  an  outline  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  you.  Every  course  and  teacher  advertised 
will  be  found  according  to  program  on  pages  12 
and  13  of  circular,  unless  sickness  prevents.  Address 

JAY  W.  SEAVER,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  or  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


Gymnasium 
.  Suits  . 

—FOR—  ^ 
LADIES,  MISSES  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  in  the  most  correct  and  approved 

style  for  physical  exercise. 

Manufactured  under  penect  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  bearing  the  Consumers'  League 
Label       


Columbia 

Bathing  and  Gymnasium 

Suit  Company 

145  South  St««  Boston*  Mass. 


ATHLETIC    GOODS 


Everything  regulatiou  and 
warranted  first-class. 


Send  for  special  pamphlet 
on  Athletic  Goo<ls;  also,  for 
our  complete  catalogue  of 
Gymnasium  Supplies. 


FRCD    MCDART 

ST.   I^OUIS,   MO. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  is  a  medium  for  communication  between  those  who  desire  positions  as 
physical  directors  and  those  who  desire  to  secure  instructors.  This  department  will  be  developed 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  prove  mutually  convenient  and  beneficial.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA 
will  undertake  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  for  either  party  or  both.  These  wants  also 
offer  an  excellent  means  of  securing  or  selling  odd  or  second-hand  pieces  of  apparatus. 

RATES.— Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  POWER.— One 
extra  copy  of  Dr.  Sargent's  latest  book  for  sale. 
Good  condition.  Price  $1.25.  Address  Box  114, 
American  Gymnasia. 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

SMALL  FRAME  wanted  for  private  playground. 
State  price  and  condition.  Address  Box  112,  Amer- 
ican Gymnasia. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED  in  school  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 

YOUNG  LADY,  experienced  teacher,  desires 
position  in  gymnasium,  school  or  college.  Grad- 
uate well-known  physical  culture  school.  Good 
knowledge  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.  Adept  in 
all  branches  of  natural  treatment,  hydropathy. 
Kneipp  cure,  etc.     No.  117  American  Gymnasia. 

MAGAZINES  WANTED 

COMPLETE  FILE  wanted  of  "Physical  Edu- 
cation" and  "The  Triangle,"  published  1896  and 
earlier  at  Springfield,  Mass.  State  price  and  con- 
dition.   Address  No.  115,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

ANTHROPOMETRY    AND    PHYSICAL 

EXAMINATION 

has   been   issued   by 
Jay  W.  Seaver,  M.D. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  to  direc- 
tors of  gymnasia  and  students  of  physical  train- 
ing the  practical  methods  of  examinmg,  measuring 
and  testing  persons  who  may  be  applicants  for  in- 
struction in  gymnastics,  or  for  physical  ranking 
for  any  purpose. 

Statistical  methods  are  discussed  more  fully  than 
in  previous  editions,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  percentile  method. 

Testing  of  the  special  sense  organs  is  fully  de- 
scribed. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  in  former 
editions,    $1.50. 

—  SOLD    BY  — 

American  Oymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


APPARATUS  WANTED 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  apparatus,  second  hand, 
wanted.    Address  H.  O.,  American  Gymnasia. 

OVERHEAD  AND  VERTICAL  LADDERS, 
second  hand,  in  good  condition,  wanted  cheap  for 
cash.    Address  C.  T.  F.,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regfular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,000. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU.  212 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


'Relation  of  Public  School  Teachers  to 
Corrective  Oymnastics*' 


By  G.   B.  AFFLECK.     Price   10  cents. 
AMERICAN   GYAINASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kellogg's 

UNIVERSAL   DYNAMOMETER 

For  Sale 

I  have  a  Universal  Dynamometer  that  will  be 
made  a  bargain.  Devised  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg. 
It  is  illustrated  on  page  70  of  Seaver's  "Anthro- 
pometry". 

H.    R.    HADCOCK, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 
PLAYGROUND 

From  the  most  Elaborate  Outfit 
to  a  Bean  Bag* 

WRITE     FOR     CATALOG     H2 

LOCKERS 

For  the  Field  House* 

We  have  a  scheme  for  Playsffound  Equipment  that  enables  the  purchaser  to  have  the  frames, 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

RATES.— Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

SMALL  FRAME  wanted  for  private  playground. 
State  price  and  condition.  Address  Box  112,  Amer- 
ican Gymnasia. 

APPARATUS  WANTED 

OVERHEAD  AND  VERTICAL  LADDERS, 
second  hand,  in  good  condition,  wanted  cheap  for 
cash.    Address  C.  T.  F.,  care  American  Gymnasia. 

POSITIONS  WANTED  ~ 

YOUNG  MAN,  gymnasium  instructor,  desires 
summer  position  at  some  resort  teaching  swim- 
ming and  supervising  bathing  plant;  best  of  refer- 
ences.    No.  119.     "America  Gymnasia." 

— 1 

WOMAN  GRADUATE  of  two  normal  schools 
of  physical  training  with  three  years'  experience 
as  director  in  schools  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  one 
in  orthopedic  gymnasium  desires  position  prefer- 
ably near  Boston.  Specialties,  Swedish  and  cor- 
rective gymnastics  and  swimming.  Qualified  to 
teach  reading  if  desired.  Boston  and  Canadian 
references.  Address  No.  118,  "American  Gymna- 
sia." ^ ' 

POSITION  WANTED  in  schotpl  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 


YOUNG  LADY,  experienced  teacher,  desires 
position  in  gymnasium,  school  or  college.  Grad- 
uate well-known  physical  culture  school.  Good 
knowledge  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.  Adept  in 
all  branches  of  natural  treatment,  hydropathy, 
Kneipp  cure,  etc.    No.  117  American  Gymnasia. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,000. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford.  111. 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

ADOLESCEXCE,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  two  vol- 
umes, good  as  new.  $6.00.  Address  Xo.  50 
American  Gymnasia. 

MAGAZINES  WANTED 

A.  P.  E.  A.  first  annual  report  for  1885  wanted. 
Also  a  copy  of  "American  Physical  Education  Re- 
view" of  September.  1897.  Address  George  W. 
Ehler.  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

COMPLETE  FILE  wanted  of  "Physical  Edu- 
cation" and  "The  Triangle,"  published  1896  and 
earlier  at  Springfield,  Mass.  State  price  and  con- 
dition.   Address  No.  115,  care  American  Gymnasia. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 

(See  second  advertising  page) 


SamplM  of  Posltiont  on  Pile 

COLLEGE. — Assistant,  must  be  good  teacher  of 
apparatus  work,  open  in  fall,  salary  $50  a 
month   for   nine   months. — No.    145. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Director,  previous  association  ex- 
perience   necessary,    salary    $1000. — No.    146. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Director,  at  once  for  summer  work 
and  later  take  charge  of  department;  young 
man  teach  swimming  to  boys  preferred. — No. 
147. 

PLAYGROUND.— Young  man  take  charge  two 
small  playgrounds  May  to  August;  salary  $250. 
—No.   148. 

PLAYGROUND.— Young  woman  to  assist  in 
two  small  playgrounds,  May  to  August;  salary 
$175-— No.  149- 

CLUB. — Man  take  charge  base  ball  team  and  out- 
door athletics  during  season;  one  able  take 
gymnasium  in  fall  preferred;  salary  $25  and 
living  quarters. — No.  150. 


Samplos  of  Applications  for  Positions  Rofflstcrcd 

ATHLETIC  INSTRUCTOR.— Young  woman 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  excellent 
personality,  capable  gymnastic  instructor,  pre- 
fers school  or  college;  salary  $1,200  to  $1.500. — 
No.  125. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.— Fifteen  years  expe- 
rience in  important  positions,  national  reputa- 
tion, Y.  M.  C.  A.  preferred,  salary  $2,000. — 
No.  126. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.— Young  man,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  experience,  public  school  certificate, 
three  years*  service,  competent  to  direct  track 

and   field  athletics,   prefers   school.    New   Eng- 
land.— No.    127. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.— Normal  school  graduate, 
some  medical  knowledge,  two  years  assistant 
in  private  school,  desires  charge  of  school,  has 
executive  ability,  salary  $600  to  $800. — No.  128. 
desires  playground  for  summer. — No.  130. 
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Municipal    Gymnasiums   of    Cliicago 

Their  Equipment  and  First  Year's  Administration 


^  HE  methods  pursued  in  planning  and  selecting 
ihc  equipment  for  the  twenty  indoor,  and 
thirty  outdoor,  gymnasiums  in  the  ten  new  small 
parks  of  Chicago,  and  in  conducting  their  adminis- 
tration, are  described  in  a  report  made  this  month 
by  the  director  of  gymnastics  and  athletics  in  the 
South  Park  system,  E.  B.  DeGroot,  which  possesses 
jjterest  for  everybody  in  the  physical  training  pro- 
fusion, not  only  for  those  who  are  concerned  with 
phjgroond  and  gymnasium  construction  or  equip- 
acnt,  or  are  interested  in  playground  or  athletic 
w:>rk,  but  for  those  as  well  who  have  thus  far  found 
formal  gymnastics  more  than  enough  to  occupy 
than.  The  general  plan  of  administration,  and  the 
*ork  being  done  is  given  here  in  detail,  not  only  for 
•fce>€  reasons  alone,  but  also  because  of  the  sensi- 
uvGoess  now  beginning  to  be  manifested  by  the 
general  public  upon  the  subject  of  municipal  play- 
grounds or  gymnasiums.  Mr,  DeGroot*s  report  is 
addressed  to  J.  Frank  Foster,  general  superintendent. 
South  Park  Commissioners,  and  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

INDOOR  GYMNASIUMS. 

Size  and  character  of  the  structure  of  the  gymna- 
$icm  rooms,  and  the  plan  of  work  to  be  pursued, 
«ere  the  chief  guiding  factors  in  selecting  the  indoor 
qaipmcnt.  Jo  give  these  gymnasiums  distinctly 
Qseful  places  in  the  community  with  reference  to  the 
gymnastic  work  being  carried  on  in  public  schools, 
V  M.  C  A.'s,  Turn  Vcrein  g3rmnasia  and  school 
settlements,  was  the  basic  thought  in  reference  to 
end  of  equipment  to  be*  selected.  Not  so  much  to 
<J*Jp!icate,  but  to  supplement  and  enrich  was  the  aim. 
A  complete  minimum  equipment  was  selected  on  this 
^is,  which  also  had  reference  to  size  and  character 
^t  the  structure  of  the  gymnasium.  Technically,  the 
iTI^aratus  is  the  best  obtainable. 

The  various  pieces  of  apparatus  are  so  arranged, 
vfaen  in  place  for  use,  that  a  wide  range  of  action  is 
P^nnitted,  and  when  not  in  use  they  may  be  hoisted 

N'ott — ^"American  Gymnasia"  for  March,  1905, 
rt-ntained  an  article  by  R  B.  DeGroot  on  "Chicago's 
Pablic  Gymnasiums,"  describing  the  inception  of  the 
•*}^tein;  and  in  the  issue  of  May  i,  1905,  an  illustra- 
tol  article  on  "Progress  of  Municipal  Physical 
Education  in  Qiicago"  gave  some  details,  not  here 
'fcscribed,  of  the  work  of  equipping  the  South  parks 
^  directing  their  use. 


above  or  moved  about  so  that  a  perfectly  clear  floor 
is  obtained  for  mass  class  work,  games  and  plays. 

The  gymnasium  lockers,  used  by  patrons  of  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  serve  also  as  acces- 
sories of  the  public  shower  bath  system.  All  lockers 
are  made  of  sheet  steel,  and  in  their  finish,  arrange- 
ment and  ventilation  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  sanitary  factors  involved.  Each  locker 
is  equipped  with  devices  making  it  possible  to  use 
rim,  combination  or  pad-locks  aX  any  time. 

OUTDOOR  GYMNASIUMS. 

With  ample  space  for  action,  the  problem  of 
selecting  the  outdoor  equipment  had  reference  only 
to  the  best  arrangement  of  such  apparatus  as  might 
be  selected  to  carry  out  a  definite  plan  of  activities. 

The  psychological,  sociological  and  physiological 
factors  involved  in  the  play  interests  of  a  group  of 
sixteen-year-old  boys  differ  from  the  interests  of  a 
group  of  seven-year-old  boys,  and  the  interests  of  a 
group  of  fourteen-year-old  girls  differ  from  both. 
Separate  and  distinct  gymnasiums,  therefore,  -with 
apparatus  of  the  character,  sizes  and  heights  adapted 
to  these  group  interests  were  planned  and  installed. 

Apparatus  for  the  outdoor  gymnasiums  was  de- 
signed and  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the 
maximum  of  endurance  and  exposure  to  weather 
conditions. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Instructors  are  employed  all  the  year  round  and  arc 
placed  in  charge  of  the  indoor  and  outdoor  gymna- 
siums, one  man  in  charge  of  the  boys*  and  men's 
activities  and  one  woman  in  charge  of  the  girls'  and 
women's  activities.  A  director  is  in  charge  of  the 
instructors  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  successful 
management  of  all  gymnasiums. 

Frequent  conferences  of  all  the  instructors  arc 
held  for  the  discussion  of  problems.  Sectional  con- 
ferences for  either  men  or  women  instructors  are 
also  held  frequently.  These  conferences  are  sup- 
plemented with  general  letters  of  instruction  from 
the  director,  who  also  visits  each  gymnasium  as 
frequently  as  possible. 

The  following  letter  of  instruction  to  instructors 
was  issued  at  the  outset,  on  April  i,  1905,  and  was 
intended  not  only  to  qualify  the  department  but  to 
encourage  the  uniform  and  proper  use  of  terms  fre- 
quently misapplied. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  TERMS. 

"In  communicating  with  each  other,  and  when 
talking  of  your  work  to  the  public  in  general,  you 
should  avoid  a  confusion  of  names  and  terms  in 
describing  or  qualifying  your  department  and  its 
activities.  I  therefore  request  you  to  speak  of  this 
department  as  the  'Department  of  Gymnastics  afid 
Athletics.*  Speak  of  the  man  in  charge  of  this 
department  as  the  'Director'  and  of  yourself  as  the 
'Instructor  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics*  (Men*s  or 
Women's  Department)  in  a  particular  park.  Add 
to  this  that  the  Department,  the  Director  and  the 
Instructor  are  of  the  South  Parks,  and  subordinate 
to  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  South  Park  Commissioners. 

"In  speaking  of  the  activities  of  the  gymnasium, 
athletic  and  play  field,  avoid  the  use  of  such  terms 
as  'physical  culture,*  'physical  training*  and  'physical 
education.' 

"The  term  'physical  culture'  means  either  too 
much  or  too  little  for  our  use.  In  the  best  sense,  the 
term  means  the  training  of  the  muscular  and  neural 
systems  to  the  highest  point  of  delicate  adjustment 
and  co-ordination.  Culture  means  a  refining,  finish- 
ing and  polishing  process  of  training  and  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  adults.  Cultural  subjects  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  taught  to  children.  In  common  use,  the  term 
'physical  culture*  is  applied  to  many  phases  and  the- 
ories of  training  that  would  not  adequately  represent 
your  work. 

"The  terms  'physical  training'  and  'physical  edu- 
cation' are  dignified  and  ample  but  may  properly 
refer  to  a  wide  range  of  pedagogical  purposes,  as 
well  as  to  forms  of  gymnastics  and  athletics. 

"While  much  of  your  work  will  be  physical  train- 
ing or  physical  education,  in  the  best  sense,  you 
should  not  claim  too  much  for  it.  You  will  thus 
avoid  giving  offense  to  institutions  where  physical 
training  in  all  its  phases  is  carried  on  with  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 

"In  speaking  of  your  work,  then,  use  only  such 
terms  as  gymnastics,  athletics,  plays  and  games,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Include  under  the  head  of  gym- 
nastics all  such  work  as  free  exercise,  apparatus 
work,  etc.,  whether  performed  indoor  or  outdoor. 

"Include  under  the  head  of  athletics  such  competi- 
tive exercises  as  running,  jumping,  pole  vaulting,  etc. 

"The  difference  between  plays  and  games  is  that 
games  have  definite  program  and  conclusion,  while 
plays  are  more  individualistic  and  are  usually  with- 
out definite  program  and  conclusion." 

Records  of  attendance  and  uses  of  facilities  are 
kept  and  reported  weekly  by  each  instructor. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  usefulness 
and  influence  for  good  of  the  park  gymnasia  de- 
pended in  large  measure  upon  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  instructors  in  charge  of  each 
gymnasium.  Only  instructors  representing  the 
highest  types  of  men  and  women  and  those  who 
were  well  equipped  with  special  training  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gymnastic  and  athletic  work 
were  appointed.  Of  the  ten  women  instructors, 
eight  are  graduates  of  normal  schools  of  physical 
education,  two  are  also  college  graduates  and  four 
are  graduates  of  county  or  state  normal  schools. 
Of  the  ten  men  instructors,  six  have  received  train- 
ing in  normal  schools  of  physical  education,  one  is 


also  a  college  graduate  and  four  are  men  who  have 
otherwise  gained  recognition  as  successful  teachers 
of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Many  of  the  men  are 
gymnasts  and  athletes  of  exceptional  ability. 

PLAN  AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  WORK. 

With  the  complete  equipment  available,  it  is  the 
plan  to  conduct  formal  and  organized  indoor  work 
from  November  ist  to  May  ist,  and  both  formal  and 
informal  work  out  of  doors  from  May  ist  to  Novem- 
ber 1st,  thus  dividing  the  year  into  two  equal  periods 
for  definite  and  seasonable  activities.  Broad  socio- 
logical and  physiological  principles  have  formed  the 
basis  for  action  in  the  plan  of  work.  Definite  and 
particular  plans  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  acti- 
vities are  being  evolved  rapidly. 

The  first  instructions  issued  to  the  instructors 
concerning  the  plan  of  work  to  be  pursued  at  the 
outset  follow: 

"In  assuming  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  gym- 
nastic activities  of  the  park  to  which  you  have  been 
assigned,  you  at  once  become  a  public  servant.  It 
will  be  your  duty  to  constantly  strive  to  conduct  your 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
not  a  few  of  those  who  make  use  of  your  department. 

"To  successfully  fill  your  position  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  act  and  work  in  a  manner  to  indi- 
cate to  those  about  you  that  your  horizon  and  re- 
sources are  broader  than  any  particular  system  91 
gymnastics  or  athletics.  It  is  highly  important  that 
you  bring  to  bear  upon  your  work  all  of  your  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  kinds  of  exercises,  their  orders 
of  progression  and  their  physiological  effects ;  but  of 
greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  you  regard  your 
work  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  build  charac- 
ter and  good  citizens. 

"Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  the  gymnasium  and 
the  athletic  field  are  schools  of  character,  but  the 
kind  of  character  formed  in  these  schools  will  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  instructor  in  charge. 
Children,  especially,  will  imitate  you  closely  in  your 
play,  habits  of  speech,  manners  and  attire,  and  you 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  sow  your  personality 
broadcast  among  hundreds,  and  possibly  thousands 
of  children.  In  the  gymnasium  where  you  come  in 
close  contact  with  the  children,  try  to  call  them  by 
name.  Take  an  interest  in  all  that  they  do  and  say; 
praise  every  worthy  attempt,  and  especially  all  im- 
provement on  their  part.  Do  not  preach  to  them. 
Take  care  to  be  scrupulously  polite. 

"The  instructor  should  never  appear  in  the  gym- 
nasium otherwise  than  neatly  dressed,  cleanly  shaved 
and  with  hair  well  cared  for.  On  the  athletic  field, 
and  in  the  practice  of  games  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
instructor  should  praise  every  tendency  of  a  boy  or 
girl  to  sacrifice  himself  or  herself  for  the  good  of  the 
team.  Show  them  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  suc- 
ceed,— ^by  unity  of  action.  If  you  can  develop  this 
spirit  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  co-operation, 
politeness  and  good  morals.  You  have  taught  the 
fundamental  lesson  of  thoughtfulness  for  others. 
Regard  for  the  rights  of  and  respect  for  others  will 
follow  as  you  enforce  the  rules  of  your  games  and 
insist  on  fair  play. 

"Play,  yourself,  frequently,  and  set  the  pace  for 
vigorous  action,  skill,  courage,  regard  for  rules  and 
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a  sportsmanlike  temper  in  accepting  defeat  or  vic- 
:  ry.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  way  in  which  a 
ni.»re  powerful  influence  may  be  extended.  Keep  in 
mind,  then,  that  we  are  public  servants,  employed  to 
ser\c  the  public  as  experts  in  all  that  our  profession 
irnplics,  and  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  which, 
It  properly  conducted,  is  perhaps  better  calculated  to 
rai-ic  the  standard  of  good  citizenship  than  any  other 
>ingle  agency  in  the  hands  of  public  servants. 

"Details  of  the  plan  of  work  which  you  arc  to 
pursue  will  be  suggested  to  you  from  time  to  time. 
Ai  the  outset  you  are  to  work  for  general,  rather 
tiian  special,  results.  You  will  have  two  major  prob- 
lems to  work  out,  viz. :  the  handling  of  large  num- 
bers of  children. of  the  school  age  in  the  daytime, 
and  the  handling  of  a  large  number  of  working 
hoy>  and  girls  and  adults  at  night. 

"For  the  indoor  gymnasium  the  following  pro- 
gram, for  general  use,  is  suggested : 

"Begin  all  classes  with  a  few  minutes  of  tactics  or 
marching  evolutions.  Do  not  carry  these  beyond  the 
•>ohool  of  the  company.*  Make  use  of  the  exercise 
«•  imply  to  bring  about  order,  esprit  de  corps,  to  teach 
obedience  to  authority  and  instant  execution  of 
orders.  Follow  the  marching  evolutions  with  mat 
.'ind  tumbling  exercises  (for  boys),  or  corrective 
free  exercises  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Apparatus 
work  or  dancing  steps  might  be  introduced  next.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  work  the  floor  should  be 
cleared  of  apparatus  and  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion spent  in  plays  and  games.  The  latter  should, 
perhaps,  occupy  at  least  half  of  the  session.  A  simi- 
lar program  might  be  followed  in  the  evening  for 
the  working  boys  and  girls  and  adults.  The  work 
should,  however,  be  of  a  more  advanced  ordjer. 
1  here  should  be  less,  perhaps,  of  marching  evolutions 
and  more  of  apparatus  work,  dancing  steps  and 
tumbling  exercises.  Team  games  of  a  high  order 
will  be  found  most  useful  and  interesting. 

"In  all  of  the  above  work  conduct  your  exercises 
with  an  order  of  progression, — from  the  simple  to  the 
complex;  from  the  exercise  of  short  duration  to 
long  duration.  Tumbling  exercises  should  be  largely 
natural  gamboling,  rather  than  strictly  acrobatic, 
an<l  each  exercise  should  be  well  within  the  possi- 
bility of  accomplishment  of  the  average  boy  and  girl. 
Exercises  taught  on  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
should  be  safe,  easy  of  execution  and  of  short  dura- 
tion when  formal  class  work  is  in  progress.  Diffi- 
cult exercises  should  be  taught  informally  and  out 
of  class,  when  the  instructor  can  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  individual. 

•*In  the  out-of-door  gymnasiums  and  playground^ 
there  will  be  less  of  formal  and  more  of  informal 
i?ymnastics,  athletics,  plays  and  games.  Special  in- 
structions concerning  this  character  of  work  will  be 
<ent   to  you  later. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  instruc- 
tor understand  the  objects  sought  in  these  gymna- 
sia, play  and  athletic  fields,  and  that  all  work  be 
undertaken  in  the  light  of  the  objects  sought.  In 
their  order  of  importance,  the  objects  sought  are 
as   follows: 

(i)  To  take  children  from  the  streets  and  alleys 
and  give  them  a  better  environment  and  safer 
place  in  which  to  play.  This  will  relieve  the 
parents  of  care  and  anxiety, — as  well  as  truck 
drivers,   street-car  men,   policemen   and   others 


who  are  involved  in  the  care  of  children. 

(2)  To  encourage  working  boys  and  girls  and 
adults  to  spend  their  idle  hours  in  a  wholesome 
environment  and  away  from  questionable  amuse- 
ments. 

(3)  To  encourage  both  children  and  adults  to 
give  attention  to  personal  hygiene, — exercise  and 
bathing  chiefly. 

(4)  To  furnish  wholesome  amusement  for  adults 
and  others  who  do  not  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  gymnasium,  athletic  and  play  fields. 

"Plan  your  work,  then,  and  carry  it  forward  with 
the  well-defined  idea  that  you  are  striving,  first  to 
attract  both  children  and  adults  to  your  gymnasium, 
play  and  athletic  fields;  second,  that  after  you  get 
them  there  you  must  interest  and  hold  them  until  the 
habit  of  frequenting  your  gymnasium  is  established ; 
third,  that  you  do  all  you  can  by  means  of  your 
gymnasium  program,  athletics,  plays  and  games,  to 
'set  up'  the  frame,  encourage  bathing,  teach  skill, 
courage  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others." 

(To  be  continued  in  May.) 


Playground  Movement  In  St.  Louis 

By  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Probably  none  of  the  larger  cities  has  neglected 
that  important  proposition,  public  playgrounds,  to 
the  extent  that  St  Louis  has.  True  it  is  that  the 
city  has  made  attempts  to  meet  the  situation  by 
establishing  temporary  grounds,  but  these  were  in- 
adequate in  character  and  number.  The  city  can- 
not boast  of  having  built  one  single  up-to-date 
playground.  Private  subscription  paid  for  the 
"model  playground"  that  many  of  the  readers  who 
visited  the  World's  Fair  well  remember  seeing  in 
Forest '  Park,  then  a  part  of  the  fair  grounds. 
This  was  donated  to  the  city,  but  the  city  appar- 
ently forget  the  object  of  the  gift,  for  it  has  re- 
mained unused  ever  since  the , close  of  the  fair. 

Rjecently,  however,  considerable  agitation  has 
been  manifested  to  compel  the  city  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation squarely  and  build  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  grounds  so  that  in  the  future  the  children 
shall  not  be  forced  to  seek  the  street  to  exercise 
their  natural  and  healthy  tendency  to  play.  The 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  that  the 
child  derives  from  a  well  organized  and  well  di- 
rected playground  are  manifold  and  muni- 
cipal authorities  are  beginning  to  appreciate  these 
facts.  The  Vacation  Playground  Association, 
composed  of  philanthropically  inclined  ladies,  were 
the  first  organization  to. push  this  important  move- 
ment They  were  quickly  followed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Physical  Education  Society,  the  Civic  Improve- 
ment League  and  other  kindred  organizations. 

The  most  important  movement,  however,  was 
that  made  by  the  Western  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
by  calling  a  meeting  of  all  individuals  and  societies 
interested  in  the  matter.  Unbounded  enthusiasm 
and  interest  characterized  this  meeting  and  it  was 
made  evident  that  at  last  the  awakening  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  neglected  condition  of  playground 
affairs  was  at  hand.  Relative  action  was  taken, 
committees  appointed   and   the  real  earnest   work 
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had  begun.  Since  the  meeting  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  council  will  probably  act  favorably  regard- 
ing the  matter,  and  that  next  summer  will  see  St. 
Louis  sufficiemdy  supplied  with  playgrounds  to 
meet  present  demands. 


Rochester's  Extension  Experience 

In  the  February  number  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia," under  the  title  of  "An  Experiment  in  Exten- 
sion Work,"  a  description  was  given  of  the  organi- 
zation and  early  labor  of  the  Physical  Education 
Society  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Prominent  on  its 
program  was  the  holding  of  athletic  field  days,  a 
resume  of  which  should  prove  interesting,  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  article. 

The  experiment  of  holding  ward  athletic  cham- 
pionships was  rather  disappointing.  The  contests 
failed  to  bring  out  enough  competition,  so  the  city 
champiionships  were  declared  open  to  all  amateurs. 
Nevertheless,  fair  audiences  were  attracted,  and 
the  public  more  or  less  impressed. 

On  May  20  the  athletic  and  water  events  were 
very  successful.  The  participation  of  school  girls  1 
in  May-pole  dances,  was  the  only  appearance  of 
females,  though  efforts  were  made  to  have  them 
compete  in  tennis  and  swimming.  August  5,  com- 
petitive events  were  held  in  the  swimming  pool. 
June  10,  novice  and  handicap  events  brought  out 
some  of  the  best  competitions  of  the  season.  June 
24,  the  Sunday  School  League  held  a  very  success- 
ful meeting.  July  i,  the  Rochester-Toronto  Dual 
Meet  was  an  interesting  performance.  August  19 
and  26,  games  were  held.  On  September  2,  open 
city  championships  for  which  the  park  board  sup- 
plied silver  and  bronze  medals  for  ist  and  2nd 
prize,  and  ribbon  badges  for  3rd,  were  held.  The 
park  board  also  supplied  ribbon  badges  for  all  the 
athletic  events  run  under  their  auspices. 

Thus  from  the  above  summary  it  will  be  seen 
that  every  Saturday  from  May  20  to  September  2, 
weather  permitting,  athletic  or  acquatic  events  were 
held  at  the  park  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  problem  showed  itself  to  be  no  longer  how 
to  interest  the  general  public  but  how  to  secure 
a  greater  participation  in  the  contests.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  more  consideration  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  condition  of  men  entering  contests 
with  limited  opportunity  for  preparation,  and  it 
was  believed  that  athletic  sports  would  be  en- 
couraged, if  the  average  boy  or  man  could  gradual- 
ly, by  easy  approaches  in  the  line  of  lighter  ath- 
letics, be  introduced  to  more  difficult  work. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  a  five-mile  road  run  was 
contested  over  the  park  roads  as  an  experimeiit, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  park  board  establish 
this  as  an  annual  fall  event  and  to  lay  out  over  the 
fields,  fences  and  water-cources  within  the  park  a 
cross  country  course. 

As  a  winter  program,  basket  ball,  skating  com- 
petitions  and  hockey  leagues  were  encouraged. 

Aside  from  the  initial  difficulty  of  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  association,  friction  de- 
veloped in  the  award  of  prizes  from  the  fact  that 
the    Playground    League   offered    gold,    silver   and 


bronze  medals  of  a  rather  expensive  character  for 
prizes  to  boys  at  the  Playground,  while  the  men 
at  the  park  received  only  ribbon  badges.  Regard- 
ing this  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
has  this  suggestive  word  to  say  in  his  report  for 
the  season: 

"If  the  separate  playgrounds  would  hold  their 
competitions  to  decide  their  championships,  and 
then  have  the  champions  of  the  several  playgrounds 
meet  at  South  Park  to  decide  their  general  cham- 
pionships, these  general  championships  to  be  de- 
signated by  a  certificate,  and  these  certificates  to 
be  used  for  all  competitions  in  the  city,  the  prize 
nuisance  would  be  ended,  and  we  would  have  pure 
amateur  athletics.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  be  com- 
pelled to  reward  a  person  for  benefitting  himself. 
These  opportunities  to  participate  in  competitive 
sports  are  offered  to  benefit  and  amuse  the  com- 
petitors, as  well  as  the  spectators." 


The  New  Intercollegiate  Control 

A  circular  letter  setting  forth  what  the  new  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Association  of  the  United 
States  hopes  to  accomplish  and  a  copy  of  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  have  been  mailed  to  college 
presidents  throughout  the  United  States.  Capt.  P. 
E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A.,  is  president  of  the  association 
and  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  of  Rutgers,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  This  association  had  its  birth  at  the 
football  conference  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  28.  It 
has  in  view  "securing  wide  co-operation  in  a  wise 
control  of  student  athletic  sports,  to  save  what  is 
salutary  and  abate  the  evils  that  have  grown  up.." 
Inasmuch  as  the  movement,  on  the  scale  pro- 
jected, is  unexampled  and  as  the  new  association 
has  the  support  of  more  colleges,  universities  and 
preparatory  schools  than  ever  before  were  united 
in  any  athletic  interest  and  will  moreover  gain 
many  more  adherents,  it  is  manifest  that  it  pos- 
sesses much  more  significance  than  has  been  given 
it  by  those  not  immediately  concerned.  The  ten- 
dency is,  in  effect,  revolutionary,  whatever  its 
actions  are,  and  all  the  indications  are  that  we  arc 
enteting  upon  a  new  era  in  college  athletic  activ- 
ities. The  tumult  over  football  was  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  wider  disaffection.  The  trouble  cannot 
be  cured  by  suppressing  the  symptoms,  that  is  to 
say  by  changing  mere  field  rules,  these  college 
authorities  say.  It  is  a  question  of  improper 
morale,  of  ethical  rules,  and  those  must  govern 
every  phase  of  sport.  Excess  of  money  has  de- 
veloped most  of  the  evils  and  as  gate  receipts  can- 
not immediately  be  abolished — many  of  the  col- 
leges have  large  athletic  debts — a  condition  exists 
that  calls  for  considerable  administrative  abilitv. 
This  the  new  intercollegiate  body  expects  to 
furnish. 

The  circular  letter  reads  in  part: 
"Each  institution  that  joins  this  association 
thereby  agrees  *to  take  control  of  student  athletic 
sports,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  maintain  in 
them  a  high  standard  of  personal  honor,  eligibil- 
ity and  fair  play  and  to  remedy  whatever  abuses 
may  exist* 
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Athletics  for  Qirls  and  Women 

Discussed  by  The  Public  School  Physical  Training  Society 

By  JOSEPHINE  BEIDERHASE,  SecreUry-Treasurcr 


T  HE  Public  School  Physical  Training  Society, 
^  which  was  organized  at  St  Louis  August  23, 
i<M4,  held  its  first  convention  in  New  York  City 
March  30th  and  31st  of  this  year.  The  general  topic 
vras  "Athletics  for  Girls  and  Women."  Demonstra- 
tions were  given  in  several  schools  and  ps^ers 
^cre  read  on  both  days.  A  mass  meeting  was 
icld,  the  first  evening,  the  first  in  this  country,  and 
^lerhaps  in  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  athletics 
ior  women.  All  the  speakers  took  a  conservative 
new  of  the  subject.  At  a  subsequent  business 
meeting  resolutions  were  adopted  disapproving 
imer-school  athletics  for  girls,  the  admission  of 
the  general  public  to  athletic  games  played  by 
(bem.  and  sensationally  written  or  illustrated 
newspaper  reports  of  such  games.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Gnlick,  director  of  physical  training,  public 
Khools,  New  York  city,  and  other  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  were  reelected.  The  con- 
tention, it  is  believed,  will  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect both  in  New  York  city,  where  the  educational 
authorities  intend  to  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  athletics  for  women,  and  in 
other  places. 

K  demonstration  of  regular  physical  training  in 
the  elementary  public  schools  of  New  York  city 
ws  given  the  first  morning  at  Public  School  No.  6 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft, 
assistant  director  of  physical  training.  Boys  and 
girls'  classes  first  to  eighth  years  showed  story 
gymnastics,  freehand  and  apparatus  gymnastics 
and  games  in  class-rooms,  playground  and  gym- 
oasiura.  At  the  Wadleigh  High  school  a  demon- 
stration of  regular  class  work  in  physical  training 
tor  high  school  girls  was  given  in  three  gymna- 
siums. Classes  of  the  first,  second  and  fourth 
years  were  on  the  floor. 

In  the  afternoon  at  the  same  school  an  exhibi- 
tion of  athletics  for  girls,  including  indoor  base- 
ball, indoor  hockey  and  putting  the  shot  was  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Wadleigh  Athletic  Associ- 
ation under  the  direction  of  Miss  Josephine  Bci- 
•ierhase.  Double  relay  races  were  shown  by  girls 
Tom  the  Curtis  High  school  under  the  direction  of 
J  Blake  Hillyer. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  same  school  later. 
Fitty  or  more  physical   instructors  attended  and 


gave  evidence  by  their  addresses  or  their  applause 
of  how  timely  they  considered  the  discussion.  So 
serious  has  the  question  of  athletics  for  school 
girls  become  that  Dr.  Gulick  declared  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  that  the  meeting  was  intended  as  the 
birth  of  a  movement  which  would  check  the  grow- 
ing recklessness  and  spirit  of  win  at  any  and  all 
hazards  which  has  already  let  fall  its  blighting  in- 
fluence upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  long-time 
supposedly  "gentler  sex." 

Miss  Elma  L.  Warner,  Eastern  District  High 
School,  Brooklsm,  candidly  acknowledged  herself 
unable  to  find  a  solution,  in  her  paper  on  "Inter- 
school  Athletics." 

Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  only  way 
to  remedy  the  evils  attendant  upon  football  and 
other  intercollegiate  contests  was  for  each  college 
and  school  to  employ  a  professional  coach  of  un- 
questionable integrity  and  good  character,  who 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  institution  and  not  to  the  students 
themselves.  Several  of  the  women  teachers  de- 
clared that  the  dangers  of  intercollegiate  football 
were  little  compared  with  the  growing  evils  in  the 
interscholastic  basketball  field,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  girls. 

One  instructor  declared  that  girls  would  dismiss 
any  coach  who  failed  in  a  single  season  to  turn  out 
a  winning  team. 

Another  said  that  broken  arms,  legs  and  noses 
in  football  had  more  than  their  counterpart  in  the 
whacks  and  thumps,  the  hysteria  and  melancholy, 
which  inevitably  accompanied  the  ordinary  girls' 
basketball  game.  On  this  score  she  advocalad 
the  abolition  of  men  officials  in  girls*  games,  who 
often  hesitated  to  impose  fouls  on  the  players  who 
were  well  aware  of  the  fact  and  often  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  all  coaches  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  schools  or  organizations  whose  stu- 
dents they  teach,  rather  than  to  the  students." 

The  mass  meeting  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of 
education  the  evening  of  March  30  was  largely 
attended.  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  presided,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  Univer- 
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sity;  Miss  Katharine  D.  Blake,  Public  School  No. 
6,  New  York  City;  Dr.  E.  H,  Arnold,  director  New 
Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  and  by  Dr. 
Gulick. 

Superintendent  -Maxwell  said,  •  in  opening  =  the 
meeting,  that  when  the  financial  department  of  the 
city  had  recently  made  an  attack  on  what  it  had 
denominated  "fads  and  frills,"  thjre  had  been*  no 
greater  outburst,  when  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  people  of  the  city,  than  that  in  favor  of  physi- 
cal training. 

To  the  question  of  "What  athletic  games,  if  any, 
are  injurious  for  women  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  played  by  men?"  Dr.  Sargent  replied: 

"Most  of  the  famous  athletes  I  have  examined 
attributed  their  power  largely  to  the  fine  physique 
of  their  mothers.  The  mother  of  Louis  Cyr,  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world,  could  easily 
shoulder  a  barrel  of  flour  and  carry  it  up  two  or 
three  flights  of  stairs.  It  is,  moreover,  a  well- 
known  fact  that  some  of  the  best  gymnasts  be- 
fore the  public  are  women  disguised  as  men. 

"In  physical  education,  however,  women  should 
not  be  expected  to  excel  in  physical  exercises 
which  are  adapted  to  men,  nor  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  teach  athletics  to  men  and  boys,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  of  the  schools  in  the  West.  Such 
a  requirement  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  women, 
but  equally  injurious  to  the  men.  Let  woman 
rather  confine  herself  to  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  forms  of  gymnastics  and  athletics,  and 
make  herself  supreme  along  these  lines  as  she 
has  already  done  in  aesthetic  dancing. 

"While  admiring  and  applauding  all  there  is  in 
athletics  which  tends  to  make  boys  courageous  and 
manly,  let  her  not  hesitate  to  condemn  all  that 
tends  to  make  them  mean,  vicious  and  cowardly." 
The  forms  of  gymnastics  to  which  woman  should 
confine  herself  Dr.  Sargent  classified  thus:  All 
forms  of  dancing,  calisthenics,  and  light  gymnas- 
tics, archery,  lawn  tennis,  swimming,  field  hockey, 
lacrosse,  sprint  running,  bicycling,  rowing,  canoe- 
ing, golf,  skating,  fencing,  and  all  gymnastic  plays 
and  games. 

Good  form  and  grace  and  not  great  records 
should  be  the  end  striven  for,  the  whole  object 
of  physical  education  for  woman  being  to  fit  her 
for  those  employments  which  are  essentially  fem- 
inine. As  men  and  women  show  by  their  organ- 
ization that  they  were  developed  from  a  type  in 
which  both  sexes  were  present  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, progressive  divergence  and  not  approxi- 
mation in  the  sexes  should  be  the  end  of  all  physi- 
cal training. 

Among  the  forms  of  exercise  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  most  women,  if  used  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  used  by  men,  Dr.  Sargent  particu- 
larly mentioned  football,  ice  hockey,  basket  ball, 
boxing,  pole  vaulting,  heavy  gymnastics.  These 
prove  injurious  to  women,  he  said,  because  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  her  by  her  physical  con- 
figuration, the  tendency  to  become  masculine  in 
form  and  character  if  she  tries  to  excel  in  mas- 
culine pursuits,  and  her  inability  to  bear  a  pro- 
longed mental  and  physical   strain. 

Nevertheless,  he  declared,  the  sports  and  games 
could  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  re- 


quirements of  women,  with -the  result  that  all  of 
them  could  be  played  by  her  with  reasonable  hope 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development. 

The  modifications  suggested  were  as  follows: 

"Reduce  the  time  of  playing  in  all  games  and 
lengthen  the  periods  of  rests  between  halves.  Re- 
duce the  heights  of  high  and  low  hurdles  and 
lessen  the  dis'tance  between  them.  Lessen  the 
weights  of  the  shot  and  hammer  and  all  other 
heavy-weight  appliances.  On  the  heavy  gymnas- 
tics have  bars,  horses,  swings,  ladders,  etc.,  ad- 
justable, so  that  they  may  be  easily  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  women. 

In  his  discussion  of  "Athletics  from  a  Biologi- 
cal Viewpoint,"  Dr.  Gulick  said: 

"I  bejive  that  athletics  for  women  should  for 
the  present  be  restricted  to  sport  within  the 
school;  that  it  should  be  used  for  recreation  and 
pleasure;  that  the  strenuous  training  of  teams 
tends  to  be  damaging  to  both  body  and  mind,  and 
that  public  general  competition  emphasizes  quali- 
ties that  are,  on  the  whole,  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable in  women.  Let  us,  then,  have  athletics 
for  recreation,  but  not  for  serious  public  compe- 
tition." 

Miss  Blake  spoke  on  "General  Health  of  Girls 
in  Relation  to  Athletics,"  and  Dr.  Arnold  on 
"Athletics  for  Endurance."  The  latter  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  woman's  inability  to  climb,  but 
said  she  should  be  encouraged  in  exercises  of  en- 
durance requiring  expenditure  of  small  effort  and 
jn  those  physical  exercises  requiring  skill  and 
finesse.  It  was  greatly  regretted  that  Miss  Fran- 
ces Kellor,  general  director  of  the  Inter-Municipal 
Research  Committee,  and  an  authority  on  athletics 
for  women,  was  unable  to  present  her  paper, 
"Ethical  Value  of  Sports  for  Women." 

The  afternoon  of  March  31  at  Public  School  No. 
188,  athletic  games  and  rhythmical  exercises  for 
elementary  school  girls  were  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  conducted  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Burchenal  and  Miss  Adela  J.  Smith.  A  re- 
port on  examinations  of  physical  training  teachers 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  was  read 
by  J.  Blake  Hillyer  later  in  the  same  school 
building. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  society,  Sat- 
urday morning,  March  31,  there  was  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  general  topic  of  the  convention. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  George 
W.  Ehler,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  adopted  by  the  so- 
ciety: 

"Resolved:  That  under  present  conditions  we 
do  not  approve  of  inter-school  athletics  for  girls, 
believing  that  most  of  the  desirable  results  accru- 
ing from  such  activities  can  be  secured  by  intra- 
school  games,  and  many  grave  dangers  may 
thereby  be  avoided." 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Miss 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  New  York,  and  adopted  by 
the  society: 

"Resolved:  That  this  society  disapproves  of 
the  admission  of  the  general  public  to  athletic 
games  played  by  Rirls,  and  to  sensationally  writ- 
ten or  illustrated  newspaper  reports  of  such 
games,  especially  such  articles  as  exploit  indi- 
vidual players." 
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The  following  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee were  unanimously  re-elected: 

President,  L.  H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  New  York;  Vice- 
Presidents,  A.  E.  Kindevater,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
W.  A,  Stecher,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  G.  W.  Ehler, 
Oevcland,  O,.  and  J.  Anna  Norris,  M.D.,  Spring- 
lield,  Mass.;  Directors,  Emanuel  Haug,  New 
York.  J.  B.  Hillyer,  New  York;  Secretary -Treas- 
urer. Josephine  Beiderhase,  New  York. 

Dr.  Sargent  was  unanimously  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  society. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  all  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  convention.  Among  those  present  not 
already   mentioned  were  the  following: 

Egerton  Winthrop,  president  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City;  Andrew  H.  Edson,  asso- 
ciate superintendent,  New  York;  Clarence  E. 
Meleney,  associate  superintendent  of  New  York; 
Gnstavc  Straubenmuller,  district  superintendent, 
New  York;  Emerson  Palmer,  secretary  Board  of 
Education,  New  York;  S.  R.  Guggenheim,  treas- 
urer Public  Schools  Athletic  League ;  Arthur .  J. 
Trussell,  assistant  treasurer  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League.  Miss  Catherine  S.  Leverich,  presi- 
dent Girls'  Branch,  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League;  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Trussell,  secretary  Girls* 
Branchy  Public  Schools  Athletic  League;  Mrs. 
Clarence  Mackay,  member  of  Board  of  Education, 
Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Egerton  Winthrop.  Miss  Margaret  Chand- 
ler, Mrs.  Ruth  Ashley  Hirschfield,  members  Girls* 
Branch  Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  Dr.  J.  H, 
McCurdy,  director  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  director 
Posse  Gymnasium,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  C.  E. 
Ehinger,  State  Normal  School,  Westchester,  Pa.; 
Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Miss  Marien  F.  Carpenter,  dean  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education;  Dr.  John 
G.  Wight,  principal  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York;  Charles  D.  Larkins,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Brooklyn;  William  McAndrew^  prin- 
cipal Girls*  Technical  High  School,  New  York; 
M.  J.  Thompson,  principal  Boys*  Department, 
School  No.  6.  New  York;  Miss  Mary  McAleer, 
principal  Girls'  Department,  School  No.  188,  New 
York;  Cecil  A.  Kidd,  principal  Public  School  No. 
184,  New  York;  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  St,  Mar- 
garet's School,  Toronto,  Canada;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Stanton  Lawrence,  St.  Agatha  School,  New  York; 
Eh-.  J.  Anna  Norris,  supervisor  physical  training, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Randall  D.  Warden,  supervisor 
physical  training,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Miss  Marion 
Newton,  supervisor  physical  training,  Rochester, 
New  York.;  Harvey  Went,  supervisor  physical 
training,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Miss  Evaline  Young, 
Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
R,  Walton,  Business  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C 

The  senior  classes  of  the  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  the  New  York  Normal 
School  of  Physical  Education,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  of  Teachers  College 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  aflForded 
by  the  convention,  and,  in  addition,  almost  every 
gymnastic  teacher  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity 
was  present  at  one  or  all  of  the  meetings. 


Chautauqua  Swimmins:  Certificate 

Qualifications  for  the  second  grade  certificate 
for  proficiency  in  swimming,  as  provided  by 
the  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education,  are 
here  given,  following  a  description  in  the  March 
number  of  the  school's  plan  to  encourage  swim- 
fning  and  the  qualifications  for  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate. 

A  SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 
For  Men. 
A.    Satisfactory  form  in  breast,  back,  and  sidewise 
swimming. 
'  B.    Ability  to  cover  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  in 
twenty-five  minutes. 

C.  Ability  to  fetch  from  the  depth  of  at  least  eight 

feet  a  white  painted  object  Three  trials  al- 
lowed. 

D.  Ability  to  make  a  shooting  dive  from  a  plat- 

form not  more  than  one  foot  above  the 
water's  surface,  dive  to  be  not  less  than  thirty 
feet  Running  start  of  not  more  than  six 
feet  allowed. 
£.  Ability  to  dive  in  good  form  from  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  feet. 

F.  Ability  to  float  for  at  least  two  minutes. 

G.  Ability  to  tread  water  for  at  least  two  minutes. 

H.  Ability  to  swim  for  100  yards  dressed  in  sum- 
mer underclothing,  shirt  and  light  weight 
woolen  trousers. 

I.    All  the  requirements  of  the  lower  grades. 
For  Women. 

A.  Satisfactory  form-  in  breast,  back  and  sidewise 

swimming. 

B.  Ability  to  cover  the  distance  of  400  yards  in 

twenty  minutes. 

C.  Ability  to  fetch  from  a  depth  of  at  least  five 

feet  a  white  painted  object  Three  trials  al- 
lowed. 

D.  Ability  to  make  a  shooting  dive  from  a  plat- 

form not  more  than  one  fpot  above  the 
water's  surface,  dive  to  be  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen feet  Running  start  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  allowed. 

E.  Ability  to  dive  in  good  form  from  an  elevation 

of  ten  feet. 

F.  Ability  to  float  for  at  least  two  fninutes. 

G.  Ability  to  tread  water  for  at  least  two  minutes. 
H.    All  requirements  for  candidates  of  the  lower 

grade. 
(Qualifications  for  first  grade  certificates  will  be 
published  next  month.) 


Temple  Coilese  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Temple  College 
School  of  Physical  Training,  Philadelphia,  was 
held  March  22  in  the  gymnasium,  before  a  large 
audience,  under  the  direction  of  Director  Horace 
Butterworth.  More  than  200  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls  took  part  in  the  opening  march.  A  spec- 
tacular feature  was  the  electrical  Indian  club 
swinging  in  which  sixteen  pairs  of  fantastically 
shaped  clubs,  each  containing  an  electric  bulb. 
were  used,  the  hall  being  darkened.  In  addition 
to  regular  gymnastic  work  the  three  hours'  pro- 
gram included  a  *'Dutch  Dance"  by  the  men's 
class,  clog  dancing,  fencing,  boxing  and  a  flag  drill 
by  the  girls'  class. 


MR.  CARNBQIB'S  AID  TO  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

^  HE  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  College  of 
^^  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  the  first  nor- 
mal school  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  was  inaugurated 
at  Dunfermline  in  October,  1905,  as  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust, 
which  was  founded  in  1903  by  a  gift  of  $2,500,000 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  college  is  the  out- 
growth of  one  of  the  first  systems  of  free  public 
gymnasiums  and  baths  in  that  country.  From 
these,  first  established  as  a  private  club  activity, 
and  later  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  has  devel- 
oped, with  his  further  gift  of  money«  and  lands, 
a  fine  gymnasium  with  baths,  swimming  pool  and 
picturesque  park,  with  buildings  and  rtAned  mon- 
astery and  glen.  The  work  of  the  college  is  two- 
fold, following  the  method  established  by  thm 
teachers'  elementary  schools.  There  is  first  a 
great  practising  school  with  4,500  pupils,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  school  children,  and  next  the  college 
proper,  consisting  of  young  women  who  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  teaching  of  physical  training  as 
a  profession.  Provision  will  be  made  later  for 
young  men,  as  the  demand,  now  somewhat  slight, 
increases.  The  establishment  of  the  college  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  highest  educational 
authorities  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  secretary  for  Scot- 
land and  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  in  Scotland,  and  these  authori- 
ties recognized  its  fitness  and  supplied  what  they 
considered  "a  serious  defect  in  the  national  pro- 
fession for  education,  namely,  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  physical  training."  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  "the  country  was  waking  up 
to  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  physical  training 
for  the  young  people." 

These  are  the  facts  in  respect  to  an  undertaking 
which  marks  a  new  and  important  step  in  the  com- 
plete educational  system  of  a  sister  land,  and  are 
fresh  evidences  of  a  demand  that  physical  training 
must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  youthful  educa- 
tion for  the  reason  that  physical  exercise  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  life;  and  that  in  order  to  instruct 
systematically  the  young  there  must  first  be  a 
systematic,  thorough  training  of  the  instructors. 
Compulsory  physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Scotland  was  aimed  at  in  the  Scottish  educa- 
tion bill  of  1905,  but  this  failed  to  pass,  the  main 
objection  to  compulsory  physical  training  being 


that  there  was  not  a  "sufficient  number  of  compe- 
tent instructors,  and  $)iat  if  drill  and  exercise 
were  applied  unscientifically  or  to  wrong  subjects 
more  harm  than  good  might  be  done."  This  col- 
lege "sweeps  away  that  objection,  for  it  would 
turn  out  highly  educated  teachers  and  it  can  only 
mean  a  few  years  before  sufficient  are  provided 
for  the  whole  couritry." 

In  his  letter  conferring  the  deed  of  gift  Mr. 
Carnegie  urged  upon  the  trustees  that  they  re- 
gard themselves  as  pioneers  in  physical  education. 
They  should,  he  thought, .  supplement  the  school 
system  and  since  they  were  not  hamperd  by  lack 
of  funds  be  hoped  they  would  not  hesitate  to  make 
any  experiments  that  seemed  dsirable.  Failures 
taught  the  way  to  success,  he  recalled  to  them. 
It  should  be  incumbent  on  them,  therefore,  to  aban- 
don methods  when  they  had  been  given  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  educational  system  and  go  on 
to  fresher  developments.  He  suggested,  seriously, 
the  motto,  "Pioneers,  always  ahead!"  With  this 
begfnning  the  whole  physical  training  world  may 
well  keep  an  eye  fixed  on  Dunfermline. 


New  Football  Rules  Decided 

The  new  football  rules  have  been  fixed  by 
the  intercollegiate  football  rules  committee  and 
will  govern  the  games  played  next  fall.  Most  stu- 
dents of  the  game  believe  that  mass  plays  have 
been  eliminated,  though  Princeton  dissents  and 
believes  that  weakening  the  defense  will  make  thiem 
more  profitable.  Brutality  and  unnecessary  rough- 
ness are  still  further  discouraged,  and  more  oflS- 
cials,  who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  be  more  alert 
than  ever,  are  provided. 

The  general  committee  has  appointed  Dr.  James 
A.  Babbitt  and  Messrs.  Camp,  Fine,  Dennis  and 
Savage  a  committee  on  a  central  board  of  offi- 
cials, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  seek  the  best 
means  to  bring  about  proper  officiating  at  games. 

The  intention  is  to  act  merely  at  this  time 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  with  special  endea)iror 
to  "establish  an  esprit  de  corps  and  proper  spirit  in 
the  football  department  of  every  institution."  It 
will  work  in  harmony  with  the  present  group  of 
well  known  and  competent  officials." 

The  following  scale  of  pay  per  game  has  been 
fixed  on  for  officials:  Class  A,  $100;  Class  B,  $50; 
Class  C,  $25;  Class  D,  $10. 


No  Research  Society  Meeting 

It  is  officially  announced  that  no  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Education  will 
be  held  this  year. 
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In  the  College  Field 

Ihe  findings  of  the  Columbia  University  faculty 
v-ommittee  on  athletics  have  been  made  public. 
No  graduates  and  no  freshmen  will  be  permitted 
•  •n  varsity  teams,  and  the  term  of  eligibility  for 
sports  is  to  be  limited  to  three  years.  This  is  in 
i-iitation  of  the  Harvard- Yale-Princeton  agree- 
rr.trni  recently  made,  and  and  thus  indirectly  of  the 
Western  conference.  Training  quarters  and  train- 
ing tables  are  barred  and  no  professional  coaches 
are  to  be  permitted,  except  for  rowing.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommend  that  sport  be  made  more 
t^eneral,  especially  rowing,  and  furthermore  that 
tennis  be  encouraged.  The  adoption  of  English 
rugby  as  the  university  game  of  football  also  is 
suggested.  No  team  will  be  allowed  to  play  more 
than  three  out-of-town  dates  in  a  season,  and  three 
I'.ome  games.  "Out  of  town"  means  from  noon 
->f  one  day  until  nine  o'clock  the  next.  This  would 
permit  games  with  Harvard.  Yale,  Pennsylvania 
and  Princeton;  but  cuts  down  the  schedule  and 
forces  Columbia  to  withdraw  from  the  basket-ball 
league.  The  intention  of  the  Columbia  authori- 
ties is  not  to  restrict  athletics,  but  to  make  that 
form  of  exercise  more  general  by  the  stimulation 
r.t  inter-class  events  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
a:i  the  student  body  in  such  exercise. 

Consideration  of  athletic  changes  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  not  been  concluded  by  the  faculty  com- 
mittee. Some  points,  however,  are  settled.  Two 
baseball  games  out  of  town  will  be  dropped  after 
the  present  season.  No  football  game  will  be 
substituted  for  that  with  Columbia,  and  the  out-of- 
lown  games  may  be  cut  down.  Squads  taken  to 
2.\\  out-of-town  meets  will  be  reduced.  No  student 
"subscriptions  will  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
umr  major  sports,  which  must  support  themselves 
and  be  financed  out  of  a  common  purse.  A  season 
ticket  admitting  to  all  except  championship  games 
will  be  offered  students  at  $5.00,  and  latter  are  to 
have  tickets  to  big  games  at  half  price.  The  train- 
mg  table  period  will  be  much  shortened  and  the 
expenses  reduced. 

The  freshman  class  at  Amherst  College  estab- 
li<^hed  a  precedent  March  14,  when  they  won  the 
annual  Leland  prize  exhibition  in  light  gymnastic 
events,  being  the  first  freshman  class  ever  to  win 
the  drill  in  thirty-three  years.  The  scores:  1909, 
S->65  per  cent.;  1907,  80.70  per  cent.;  1908,  80.82 
per  cent..  The  freshmen  used  a  dumbbell  drill. 
The  Yale  University  team  and  the  Harvard  and 
.Amherst  fencing  teams  took  part.  Mr.  Everard 
r»i  Yale  gave  an  exhibition  of  fancy  rope-skip- 
ping. F.  E.  A.  Lewis  of  the  Amherst  team  was 
selected  as  college  gymnast  for  another  year. 

Professionalism  in  college  sport  was  decried,  the 
abolition  of  the  professional  coach  for  football 
and  baseball  was  urged,  and  the  new  football  rules 
adopted  by  the  recent  western  conference  were  in- 
dorsed unanimously  by  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  March 
25,  in  Chicago,  100  delegates  being  present. 

Football  will  be  played  by  high  school  teams  in 
New  York  and  its  vicinity  next  season,  according 
to   the  decision  by  the  principals  of  the  leading 


high  schools  and  some  of  the  private  schools.  All 
the  schools  in  the  country  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  a  conference  to  be  held  to  formulate  rules 
for  a  national  organization. 

Football  will  be  played  at  Wisconsin  next  fall, 
but  big  intercollegiate  games  with  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago and  Minnesota  will  be  cut  out  of  the  schedule. 
The  firm  attitude  the  students  had  taken  in  the 
matter  won  over  the  wavering  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Football  will  be  played  at  New  York  University 
under  the  new  code. 

The  Harvard  athletic  committee  has  voted  that 
football  may  be  played  at  Harvard  under  the  new 
intercollegiate  rules,  provided  the  corporation  and 
board  of  overseers  ratify  the  vote  of  the  committee 
for  1906,  but  playing  the  game  years  after  1906 
depends  upon  the  game  developed  in  next  fall's 
experience  with  the  hew  rules.  The  board  of  over- 
seers, have,  however,  declined  to  ratify  the  vote 
and  have  called  for  a  full  report  from  the  athletic 
committee  as  to  what  changes  are  to  be  made  in 
the  game.  The  game  may,  however,  yet  be  con- 
tinued, if  the  report  is  satisfactory. 

^  Yale's  wrestlers  won  the  intercollegiate  wrest- 
ling championship  in  the  Columbia  University 
gymnasium  April  6,  by  defeating  the  teams  of 
Columbia,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania.  The  final 
•score:  Yale  7,  Columbia  5,  Pennsylvania  5,  and 
Princeton  4 — first  place  counting  two  points  and 
second  place  one  point. 

Columbia  and  Haverford  played  a  tie  game  of 
association  football  at  Columbia  oval  April  6,  with 
I  to  I  as  the  final  score. 

The  Harvard  "Crimson"  editorially  suggests  that 
a  good  way  to  improve  intercollegiate  athletic  re- 
lations and  thus  the  condition  of  the  sport  itself, 
would  be  for  the  home  teams  to  entertain  their  op- 
ponents before  and  after  games  in  a  gentlemanly 
way,  as  friends  and  worthy  rivals. 

A  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Alexander  Kemp,  died  in  March  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  wrestling  bout.  He  was  training  to 
enter  the  intercollegiate  championships.  During 
a  "head  spin"  the  vertebra  was  fractured  at  the 
neck,  and  death  followed  in  two  weeks. 

National  Playgrounds  Org^anization 

The  National  Playgrounds  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  Washington,  D.  C  April  12,  on  lines 
indicated  in  the  article  published  in  the  March 
number  of  "American  Gymnasia."  Sessions  were 
held  on  two  days.  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  of  New 
York  city  was  chosen  president  on  the  first  day. 
and  President  Roosevelt  and  Miss  Jane  Addams 
of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  vice-presidents.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  received  the  delegates  at  the  White 
House  and  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  playgrounds 
movement.  On  the  second  day  the  President  was 
promoted  by  elevation  to  honorary  presidency,  and 
Jacob  Riis  of  New  York,  who,  he  said,  had  first 
interested  him  in  playgrounds,  was  made  honorary 
vice-president.  A  full  account  of  the  convention 
will  be  published  in  the  May  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia." 
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Ladder  Calisthenics  in  Gymnasiums 


By  ALBERT    B.    WEGENER. 


(Continued  from  March.) 

^^  HE  Notes  and  Explanation  respecting  the 
^^  Scheme  of  Exercises,  which  was  begun  in 
the  February  number  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
and  conchided  in  March,  are  here  finished  and  will 
give  way  in  May  to  a  description  of  a  graded 
series  of  movements. 

II.    Exercises  in  the  Hang. 

Most  of  the  exercises  under  this  head  might 
equally  well  be  given  under  the  section  on  abdomi- 
nal movements,  since  they  belong  largely  to  that 
class.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  hanging  posi- 
tion, while  the  abdominal  exercises  are  given  in  ly- 
ing or  sitting  position  on  the  floor.  The  gymna^*^ 
hangs  from  the  top  rung,  which  is  built  out  a  few 
inches  from  the  remaining  ones,  so  as  to  facilitate  a 
good  position  of  the  arms.  If  that  rung  were  in 
the  same  line  as  the  others  the  next  rung  below 
would  bear  too  heavily  upon  the  arms. 

The  exercises  to  be  done  in  the  hanging  position 
are  illustrated  in  figures  ii  to  i6.  All  of  these  move- 
ments should  not  be  attempted  at  any  one  time.  One, 
or  at  the  most  two  movements  are  sufficient  except 
for  the  very  strongest  gymnasts. 

The  only  exercise  in  the  hanging  position  facing 
the  ladder  is  the  common  movement  called  the  "pull 
up." 

in.     Shoulder  Blade  Exercises. 

The  movements  under  this  head  are  designed  to 
help  assume  a  proper  carriage  of  head,  chest  and 
shoulders.  The  position  to  be  taken  in  these  exer- 
cises is  to  lie  on  the  abdomen  on  the  floor  with 
feet  held  under  the  bottom  rung.  The  body  is  then 
raised  from  the  floor  and  movements  are  executed 
with  the  arms,  such  as: 

With  the  arms  extended  at  vertical  (fig.  17-b), 
raising  the  arms  as  high  as  possible,  or  the  same 
with  arms  held  back  of  head  (fig.  17-a),  or  at  side 
horizontal.  The  arms  may  be  held  at  side  horizontal 
and  perform  small  circles  backward  and  upward. 

Another  and  possibly  the  best  movements  to  help 
overcome  the  common  stooping  posture,  is  to  clasp 
the  hands  back  of  hips  and  then  raise  body  from 
the  floor,  at  same  time  extending  arms  back  of 
thighs  as  far  as  possible. 

IV.    Abdominal  Movements. 

Movements  that  develop  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  many.  Those  described  under  the  head  of  ex- 
ercises in  the  hang  would  naturally  come  here,  fol- 
lowing the  same  exercises  in  a  lying  position,  but  it 
is   unnecessary   to    repeat   them.     The  first  set  of 


movements  are  jperformed  while  lying  on  the  floor 
grasping  the  lowest  rung.  In  this  position  move- 
ments are  made  with  the  legs  either  singly  or  to- 
gether or  alternately,  such  as  thigh  and  leg  flexion 
(fig.  i8-a),  thigh  flexion  (fig.  i8-b,  thigh  flexion  and 
abduction  (fig.  19),  flex  thigh  and  leg  and  then  ex- 
tend the  legs.  (In  other  words,  the  position  as  in 
flgure  i8-a  is  first  assumed,  then  figure  i&-b,  then 
return  to  i8-a  and  then  return  to  lying  position.) 

Another  set  of  abdominal  movements  are  done 
from  sitting  position,  facing  the  ladder  with  feet 
under  the  first  or  second  rung.  From  this  position 
various  movements  may  be  done  with  body  and  arm, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  the  following: 

With  arms  held  at  sides,  or  on  hips,  or  on  back  of 
head,  or  at  vertical,  lie  down  and  then  return  to  sit- 
ting position  (fig.  20, 21  &  23).  These  act  directly 
and  strongly  upon  the  abdominal  muscles.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  the  simpler  forms  are  sufficient,  but 
for  very  strong  gymnasts  the  abdominal  muscles  may 
receive  a  powerful  development  by  holding  g^raduated 
weights  in  the  hands  while  holding  the  arms  at  ver- 
tical as  in  figure  23.  The  danger  of  rupture  makes 
it  necessary  to  use  caution. 

Other  forms  of  abdominal  exercises  are  suggested 
in  figure  22  in  which  the  hands  are  held  next  to 
chest  and  thrust  forward  touching  the  ladder. 
Thrusting  or  swinging  the  arms  to  vertical  are  other 
forms,  or  swinging  arms  forward  and  backward  in 
the  horizontal  plane. 

The  arms  may  also  he  held  at  side  horizontal  while 
the  body  is  rotated  from  side  to  side.  Still  other 
forms  that  act  strongly  upon  the  abdominal  muscles  . 
are  to  hold  the  body  half  way  between  a  sitting  and 
lying  position  while  the  arms  are  held  in  various 
positions  or  while  the  arms  perform  thrusting  or 
swinging  movements.  These  are  very  severe  and 
should  not  be  attempted  by  the  novice. 

V.    Lateral  Trunk  Exercises. 

The  first  class  of  movements  tmder  this  head  is 
done  standing  with  one  side  next  to  the  ladder,  the 
thigh  abducted  and  foot  resting  on  the  ladder  (fig^. 

25). 

If  the  right  side  is  next  to  the  ladder  as  shown  in 
figures  25  to  31  the  following  movements  may  be 
done: 

Bend  to  left  with  arms  held  in  various  positions 
(26-31). 

Route  the  body  to  left  and  then  bend  (fig.  32-35). 

Rotate  the  body  while  in  the  erect  position  (fig. 
34). 

Bend  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other  either  with 
or  without  bend  of  body  in  that  direction.  This  is 
primarily  a  movement  for  the  thigh  muscles  but  is 
placed  here  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  body  bend- 
ing movements. 

A  series  of  movements  that  act  strongly  upon  the 
lateral  trunk  is  executed  while  the  body  is  held  in 
the  side  bend  position  (fig.  26).    While  in  this  atti* 
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tadc,  arms  and  body  movements  may  be  performed, 
>Ech  as,  arm  swings  and  thrusts,  rotate  body,  rotate 
iid  bend.  As  in  many  of  the  preceding  series,  these 
tserdses  may  be  done  so  as  to  be  severe.  For  ex- 
implc,  the  body  may  be  rotated  and  bent  to  left  and 
c^i  returning  to  position  rotated  to  right,  while  the 
irms  are  held  in  any  position. 

Another  form  of  lateral  trunk  exercises  is  found 
m  the  side  leaning  rest  position.  This  position  is 
icaincd  by  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  lad- 
der with  the  side  next  to  it.  The  hands  grasping 
ttc  ladder  with  arms  well  spread  (fig.  36).  In  this 
position  movements  of  one  leg  may  be  done,  such  as : 
thigh  abduction  (fig.37-b),  thigh  and  leg  flexion 
'%-37-a).  thigh  and  leg  flexion  and  then  leg  exten- 
^jfn  (fig.  37). 

An  exercise  that  places  the  greatest  action  upon 


as  high  as  possible,  with  hands  held  either  on  the 
hips,  back  of  head,  or  vertical  (fig.  38  &  40).  Anoth- 
er form  of  exercise  is  to  maintain  the  extended 
position  of  the  body  and  then  thrust  the  arms  for- 
ward or  to  vertical.  Still  another  is  to  bend  forward 
and  thrust  (fig.  39).  Rotating  movements  may  be 
done  in  this  position.  Also  rotation  and  bend  (fig. 
41).  Also  rotating  the  body  while  in  the  bent  posi- 
tion. 

The  second  series  of  movements  is  done  in  the 
front  leaning  rest  against  the  ladder  (fig.  42-a). 
While  in  this  attitude  the  thigh  may  be  extended 
(fig.  42-b),  or  the  thigh  and  leg  may  be  flexed  (fig. 
43-a),  or  the  thigh  and  leg  may  be  flexed  and  then 
extended  (fig. 43),  or  the  leg  may  be  held  compara- 
tively straight  and  swung  forward  and  backward  into 
flexion  and  extended  positions. 


Fig.  XXI.     Lying  on  back,  facing  ladders.  Toes 

under  low  rung,  bands  on  blps.  Raise 

tx>  sitting  position. 

Fig.  XXIII.      Lying   on   back,    facing   ladders. 

Toes  nnder  low  rung.    Arms  at  vertical. 

Forward  bend  to  sitting  position. 

*is  region  is  to  hold  the  body  suspended  horizon- 
tally with  the  arms  only.  A  movement  tliat  is  pre- 
"miinary  to  this  is  to  assume  the  side  leaning  rest 
position  as  in  figure  36,  then  suddenly  abduct  the 
'«^  thigh  and  immediately  follow  with  the  right, 
^^pcnding  the  bddy  only  momentarily.  This  action 
^y  be  made  so  vigorously  that  the  feet  are  directly 
:>vcrhcad  For  beginners  it  is  the  best  to  get  the 
'^^^petus  by  first  abducting  the  left  thigh  so  as  to 
?et  more  action  in  the  abductioa 

VI.    Exercises  for  the  Dorsal  Muscles. 

After  doing  the  exercises  for  the  abdominal  mus- 
c^s  it  is  well  to  counteract  the  effect  by  movements 
lor  the  back  muscles.  The  movements  for  this  pur- 
P^  are  done  in  two  series.  The  first  position  is 
'^^iKling  with  back  to  ladder,  one  thigh  extended 
i3d  foot  resting  on  theJadder  (fig.  38).  From  this 
Potion  the  body  is  bent  forward  and  then  raised 


Fig.  XXII.     Lying    on    back    facing    ladders. 

Feet   undei^  low   rung.      Hands   side  of 

chest.  Forward  bend  and  touch  rung. 

Fig.  XXI V\     Sitting  with  toes  under  low  rung. 

Arms  at  side   horizontal.     Rotate, 

touching  rung. 

VII.    Miscellaneous   Exercises. 

There  are  several  desirable  exercises  that  do  not 
come  under  any  of  the  above  groups,  such  as :  The 
leaning  hang  (fig.  45)  1  the  squat  (fig.  46),  the  one 
leg  squat  (fig.  47),  frone  leaning  rest  on  floor  with 
feet  under  ladder  (fig.  48),  the  dip  with  feet  on  lad- 
der (fig.  49),  the  hand  stand  leaning  rest  and  dip 
(fig.  50),  the  backward  roll  to  hang  with  toes  from 
lying  position,  the  toe  hang  from  top  rung  and  body 
flexion,  and  finally  the  walk,  jump  and  stride  jump 
(fig- 44). 

The  manner  of  executing  these  movements  is 
shown  in  the  illustrations  with  fe  wexceptions.  The 
backward  roll  to  toe  hang  is  not  shown.  The  gym- 
nast lies  on  the  floor  grasping  the  bottom  rung.  The 
thighs  are  then  flexed  suddenly  and  then  extended 
as  high  as  possible,  hooking  toes  on  upper  rung. 
(To  be  continued  in  May.) 
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Japanese  Schools  Adopt  Swedish  System 

By  AKURI  INOKUCHI 
Professor  of  Physical  Training,  Women's  Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo,  Japan 


I  CAME  here  in  February,  1903.  There  was  or- 
ganized in  our  normal  school  a  special  class  in 
physical  training,  and  I  was  ordered  to  take  charge 
of  it.  It  was  a  great  honor  for  me,  as  it  was  the 
first  class  of  this  branch  ever  organized  in  my  coun- 
try for  women  students,  and  I  was  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  teach  gymnastics.  Ever  sincce  I  have 
been  eagerly  teaching  the  Swedish  system,  and  doing 
my  best  to  introduce  it  in  my  country.  Twenty-one 
girls  took  the  two  years'  course  and  were  graduated 
in  April,  1905.  All  have  been  appointed  instructors 
in  girls'  high  or  normal  schools,  and  they  all  have 
introduced  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics. 

Two  years  before  I  returned,  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man, who  was  graduated  from  Boston  University, 
came  back  home  and  introduced  the  Swedish  system, 
because  he  thought  that  the  mixture  of  American  and 
German  gymnastics,  which  was  given  to  the  Japanese 
students  at  that  time,  was  not  as  valuable  as  the 
Swedish  work.  Though  he  himself  had  not  had 
training  in  this  line  of  work,  he  was  able  to  make  the 
people  recognize  its  value,  and  he  therefore  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  people  to  consider  how  best  to  im- 
prove physical  training  in  the  schools.  At  first  I 
translated  all  the  words  of  command,  and  began  to 
teach  the  practical  work  to  the  girls  in  my  normal 
class,  also  a  class  in  the  high  school,  and  to  the 
girls  in  a  private  school  which  wished  to  introduce 
special  training. 

Meanwhile  many  people  began  to  •  recognize  the 
educational  value  of  the  Swedish  system,  and  to 
consult  about  it.  Even  the  Minister  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  visited  my  class.  He  saw  the 
girls  at  work  and  was  so  much  impressed,  that  he 
permitted  me  to  teach  in  the  summer  school  (every 
year  the  Educational  Department  carries  on  a  sum- 
mer school  for  the  teachers  of  the  high  and  normal 
schools),  last  summer  and  the  year  before  last.  I 
taught  gymnastics  to  more  than  a  thousand  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  during  the  summer,  winter, 
and  spring  vacations  every  year.  These  teachers 
come  from  every  part  of  my  country,  and  after  fin- 
ishing their  study,  they  go  back  to  their  country  and 
teach  the  Swedish  work.  So  you  see  the  Swedish 
work  is  spreading  out  everywhere  in  my  country. 


But  there  are  many  antagonists  in  my  country  who 
criticize  and  confer  about  it. 

After  all  physical  training  became  a  great  problem 
in  the  Educational  Society,  and  at  last  the  Minister 
of  the  Educational  Department  appointed  eig^ht 
committees  (some  are  doctors,  some  are  teachers  of 
pedagogy  or  psychology,  others  are  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  and  I  was  one  of  them)  to  confer  about 
the  subject.  We  met  more  than  thirty  times  and 
studied  and  considered  it,  and  finally  all  the  com- 
mittees acknowledged  the  value  of  the  Swedish 
system,  and  agreed  to  adopt  it  in  all  the  schools  in 
Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  asked  by  the  women's 
societies  in  city  or  country  to  make  addresses  about 
physicial  training,  or  an3rthing  else  in  your  country. 
I  went  to  more  than  sixty  meetings,-  and  spoke.  All 
such  things  take  my  whole  time,  and  I  can  scarcely 
have  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  to  myself.  I  am  very 
busy,  and  although  I  cannot  have  much  free  time  I 
am  always  very  happy  therefore,  and  have  a  great 
courage  for  my 'work. 


Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes 

The  basket  ball  season,  about  completed,  has  been 
the  most  successful  yet.  The  governing  committee 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  issuing  separate 
sanctions  for  each  home  game  of  basket  ball  played 
next  season,  and  special  sanctions  for  teams  playing 
American  teams. 

The  Toronto  Central  association  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful gymnastic  and  athletic  tournament  March  13. 
The  team  prize  was  won  by  the  Centra^  association, 
with  West  End  a  close  second.  The  combination  of 
gymnastics  and  athletics  made  a  very  good  pro- 
gram. The  gymnastic  features  were  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  German  horse. 

The  Toronto  West  End  association  has  sent  two 
of  its  members  to  comj>ete  in  the  Olympian  games 
at  Athens,  viz.:  D.  Linden  and  E.  Hughes.  Hamil- 
ton will  be  represented  by  W.  Sherring,  while  E.  B. 
Archibald  will  carry  the  colors  of  Toronto  Central. 

The  season  for  outdoor  games,  football,  lacrosse, 
baseball,  is  now  approaching,  and  associations  are 
urged  to  have  a  controlling  part  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  all  leagues  during  the  coming 
season. 


Note. — From  recent  letter  written  by  Miss  Inoku- 
chi,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  class  of  1902,  to  Miss  A.  M.  Homans, 
director  of  the  school. 


Japanese  Studies  in  Boston 

Muro  Nogai,  sent  to  this  country  to  study  physical 
training  by  the  Imperial  Board  of  Education  of 
Japan,  as  noted  in  the  February  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia,"  has  begun  a  two-years'  course  at  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 
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Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

By  ALFONSO  J.  SHEAFE,  Master  of  Dancing 


(Continued  from   March.) 

^^  HE  five  fundamental  positions  of  the  legs  re- 
^^  ferrcd  to  are  determined  by  the  location  of 
the  heels,  and  in  them  the  leg  is  held  straight, 
and  so  far  turned  outward  that  the  feet  are  diame- 
tr;cally  opposed. 

To  bring  this  classification  more  clearly  to  the 
reader,  let  us  refer  to  the  diagram  herewith,  which 
>hows  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  the  larger 
of  which  is  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  combined 
length  of  the  feet,  and  the  smaller,  of  a  diameter 
equal  to  the  length  of  one  of  them.  These  circles, 
ha\'ing  a  common  centre,  are  divided  by  a  hori- 
zontal and  a  vertical  line,  and  the  right  leg,  which 
:s  shown,  stands  in  ist  position,  its  heel  being  at 


ing"  or  "balancing"  position.  If  both  feet  leave 
the  floor  at  the  same  time,  we  have  what  is  known 
as  an  "aerial"  position  (position  en  Tair). 

There  has  never  been  nor  is  there  now  a  univer- 
sally accepted  theory  of  the  positions  of  the  arms, 
the  trunk  or  the  head.  Each  writer  upon  these 
positions  is,  therefore,  in  a  sense  free  to  choose 
from  the  various  systems,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the 
writer,  to  devise  a  system  of  his  own  for  his  own 
personal   use. 

It  seems  only  natural  to  assume  that  the  positions 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  body  should  have  a 
certain  fundamental  relation,  which  would  be  ap- 
parent if  one  were  to  construct  what  might  be 
termed  the  five  fundamental  attitudes,  and  that  the 
positions  in  which  the  various  members  would  be 


/ 
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Diagram. 


ist  pot.  leg. 


2d  pos.  leg. 


3d  pos.  leg. 


4th  pos.  leg. 


5th  pos.  leg. 


the  centre.  The  diagram  shows  the  positions  of 
the  left  leg.  which  is  free,  and  which  is  in  the 
p<jsition  designated  by  the  figures,  when  its  heel  is 
at  the  points  indicated.    To  be  more  explicit: — 

In  the  1st  position,  the  heels  arc  together  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  2d  position,  the  heels  are  separated  later- 

In  the  3d  position,  the  heel  of  one  foot  touches 
the  inner  middle  of  the  other. 

In  the  4th  position,  the  feet  are  separated  upon 
parallel  lines  running  either  forward  or  backward 
from  the  points  marked  by  the  heels  in  ist  position. 

In  the  5th  position,  the  heel  of  one  foot  touches 
the  point  of  the  other. 

These  positions  may  be  assumed  by  either  or 
!>oth  of  the  legs  and  are  determined  and  denomi- 
nated by  the  position  of  the  free  one.  It  is  clear 
to  see  that  the  supporting  foot,  not  having  altered 
its  position,  remains  in  the  ist. 

If  the  foot  rests  upon  its  entire  underbase,  it  is 
5aid  to  be  in  "sole"  position:  if  the  heel  is  raised, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  "ball*  position  (technically  "half 
point");  and  if  the  raising  is  carried  to  the  tips  of 
the  toes,  it  is  said  to  be  in  "point"  position. 
Raising  the  front  positions  of  the  foot  creates 
what  is  known  as  a  heel  position,  and  lifting  the 
foot  free  from  the  floor  brings  the  leg  into  a  "flow- 


found  therein  should  be  termed  the  respective  ist, 
2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  positions. 

Some  authorities  place  the  number  of  fundamen- 
tal arm  positions  at  three,  others  at  five,  and  still 
others  at  other  numbers.  Neither  do  the  author- 
ities agree  upon  the  forms  of  the  positions,  nor  as 
to  whether  they  refer  to  the  relative  to  the  indi- 
vidual location  of  the  arms. 

Reasoning  along  these  lines,  the  writer  has 
settled  upon  the  following  arm  positions  which  he 
regards  as  fundamental.  They  form  a  part  of  his 
individual    system    of    instruction,    and    are    quite 


Sole, 


Ball, 


Point,       Heel,  Aerial  Positions. 


Note. — All  rights  of  reproduction  reserved. 


agreeable  to  the  majority  of  authorities.  These 
positions  are  as  follows: 

In  the  1st  position,  the  arms  hang  naturally  and 
free  at  the  sides,  with  the  finders  grouped,  and 
the  tips  touching  the  side  of  the  leg  at  a  point  in 
the  line  line  of  gravity. 

In  the  2d  position,  the  arms  arc  held  in  a  hori- 
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zontal  attitude,  with  the  palms  of  the  hands  turned 
forward. 

In  the  3td  position,  the  arms  are  held  half-bent 
in  front  of  the  body,  with  the  hands- half  over  the 
centre  line  of  the  trunk,  one  above  the  other. 

In  the  4th  position,  the  arms  are  held  diagonally 
before  or  behind  the  shoulders,  at  a  point  half 
way  between  the  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular 
positions. 

In  the  5th  position,  the  arms  are  held  in  a  per- 
pendicular attitude  at  the  sides  of  the  head. 

The  arm  is  supposed  to  be  held  straight  in  all 
but  the  3rd  position,  and  is  bent  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  circumstances.  The  positions  may 
be  assumed  by  either  or  both  of  the  arms. 

The  hand,  like  the  foot,  has  no  technical  indi- 
viduality, but  is  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  arm. 
Ordinarily,  the  hand  is  so  held  as  to  complete  the 
line  of  the  arm,  unbroken. 

The  positions  of  the  head  (and  neck)  are  also 
five  in  number. 

In  the  1st  position,  the  head  is  held  erect  and 
facing  directly  forward. 


In  the  2d  position,  the  head  is  tipped  sidewise, 
without  turning  either  to  right  or  left. 

In  the  3rd  position,  the  head  is  inclined  directly 
forward,  without  turning. 

In  the  4th  position,  the  head  is  turned  to  the 
right  or  left,  without  inclination. 

In  the  5th  position,  the  head  is  inclined  directly 
backward,  without  turning. 

The  positions  of  the  trunk  or  torso  are  also  five 
in  number,  and  are  as  follows: — 

1st.    Erect. 

2d.  Bent  sidewise,  either  to  right  or  left,  with- 
out twisting. 

3rd.     Bent  forward,   without  twisting. 

4th.  Turned  or  twisted  (at  the  waist)  either  to 
right  or  left. 

5th.    Bent  backward,  without  twisting. 

Combining  these  positions  with  those  of  a  simi- 
lar number,  we  have  the  five  fundamental  attitudes, 
whose  significance  is  as  follows: — 

The  1st,  order  or  attention;  the  2d,  equilibrium 
or  security;  the  3rd,  modesty  or  restraint;  the  4th, 
confidence,  and  the  5th,  skill. 

(To  be   Continued   in   May.) 


Fancy  Steps  for  School  Room  Use 

As  Taught  by  Hartvig  Nissen 


One  of  the  first  of  the  present  day  physical 
directors  to  make  regular  use  of  rhythmical  move- 
ments in  form  of  fancy  steps  and  dancing,  was 
Hartvig  Nissen,  now  director  of  physical  training 
in  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  public  schools.  In  his 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  1886-9,  and 
in  his  own  gymnasium  in  Washington  in  1883,  and 
in  1897  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  he  used  this 
type  of  work,  and  found,  as  many  others  have, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  with  the  pu- 
pils of  both  sexes.  His  dancing  lessons  have  been 
mostly  polka  and  galop  steps  with  variations.  He 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them  first  to  take 
the  place  of  balance  exercises;  second,  for  amuse- 
ment and  to  enliven  a  dull  class;  and  third  to 
"limber  up"  heavy  and  stiff  men.  His  experience 
has  been  that  this  form  of  exercise  has  done  its 
work  well. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv  his  lesson  covered 
an  hour's  time,  divided  as  follows:  Swedish  free 
work,  20  minutes;  marching  and  fancy  steps,  20 
minutes;  squad  work  with  half  time  devoted  to 
bars",  rings,  etc.,  and  half  to  jumping,  vaulting, 
etc.;  ordinary  or  military  marching,  and  slow  leg 
movements  and  breathing,   10  minutes. 

In  his  present  work  in  the  Brookline  school  he 
uses  "fancy  steps"  daily,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
progressive  developments  from  simple  marching 
movements.  A  sample  of  his  work  of  this  type  for 
school  children  is  given  here,  showing  the  transi- 


tion from  marching  steps  to  dancing  steps.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  dancing  as  such,  nor  to 
develop  a  dance. 

As  these  movements  are  calculated  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  motion,  and  of  course  to  music,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental,  they  can  be  used  as  a  pro- 
gression from  the  exercises  given  in  the  March 
issue,  which  were  especially  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  place.  The  following  movements  are  in- 
tended for  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  grade 
but  an  instructor  should  be  able  to  apply  them  to 
older  classes  of  either  sex  equally  well. 

Mr.  Nissen's  work  of  the  type  now  being  con- 
sidered is  prepared  for  use  under  school  room  con- 
ditions. It  is  presented  in  a  printed  booklet  in  50 
lessons,  beginning  with  foot  placings  and  march- 
ings, of  which  lessons  Nos.  i  and  2  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lesson  i.  Place  left  foot  in  front  of  the  right, 
with  toes  turned  out  (both  feet  forming  an  angle 
of  60  degrees  towards  each  other).  Raise  right 
heel  and  carry  the  weight  of  the  body  forward  on 
the  front  foot,  with  the  chest  well  out — not  the 
hips  or  stomach.  Sink  the  right  heel  and  carry 
the  weight  of  the  body  back,  evenly  on  both  feet. 
Repeat  this  exercise  six  or  eight  times.  Then 
change  feet,  and  with  the  right  foot  in  front,  raise 
the  left  heel  as  above.  March  around  the  room 
singing  or  to  music. 

Lesson  2.  Place  left  foot  forward,  extending  the 
instep  so  as  to  let  the  sole  of  the  foot  touch  the 
floor  before  the  heel.  Raise  right  heel.  Place 
right  foot  with  a  light  bending  of  the  knee  to  the 
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tft  foot.  Place  right  foot  in  front,  raise  left  heel, 
[lace  left  foot  to  the  right  Repeat,  beginning 
^iremately  with  left  and  right  foot— in  three 
ct.unts.     March  around  the   room   singing. 

In  lessons  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  indications  of  "fancy 
^up^"  are  seen. 

Lesson  7.  Place  the  left  foot  forward,  then  im- 
rrediatcly  bring  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  up  behind 
!ne  left  heel.  Repeat  around  the  room  in  slow 
Ka1t>p  riine. 

Lesson  8.     As  Lesson  7,  but  with  right  foot  in 

Lesson  9.  Pupils,  turned  sidcwise,  step  out  side- 
ways with  the  left  foot  and  bring  the  right  foot  up 
to  it;  continue  four  steps  to  the  left.  Then  begin 
miih  the  right  foot  four  steps  to  the  right.  After 
^ome  practice  in  moderate  galop  time. 

Lesson  No.  24  is  thi  "balance  march": 

Lesson  24.  Balance,  March!  Bend  the  left 
Vnee  upward,  one;  stretch  it  forward,  two;  place  it 
Mtrward  and  carry  the  body  well  forward  on  the 
le»t  foot,  raising  the  right  heel,  three.  Bend  the 
nght  knee  up,  one;  stretch  it  forward,  two;  place  it 
lorward,  three;  etc. 

With  lesson  No.  34  the  "fancy  steps**  or  dancing 
Fi^gins.     Six  steps  in  this  class  follow: 

Lesson  34.  i.  Follow  step:  Place  left  foot  for- 
ward, with  instep  well  stretched — ^ball  of  the  foot 
touching  the  floor  first^arry  the  weight  of  the 
b<Kiy  forward,  and  raise  the  right  heel  at  first  count 
< chest  well  expanded).  On  second  count  place 
right  foot  to  the  left  Continue  with  the  left  foot 
:n  advance. 

2.  The  same:  beginning  with  the  right  foot. 

3.  The  same:  beginning  alternately  with  the  left 
^nd  right. 

4-  The  same:  with  upward  bend  of  the  knee — at 
one,  bend  the  knee  upward;  at 'two,  place  left  foot 
forward  as  in  No.  i;  at  three,  place  right  foot  to 
the  left 

5.  The  same:  with  forward  raising  of  leg.  3 
coonts. 

6.  The  same:  with  bending  knee  backward.  3 
counts. 

7.  The  same;  with  bending  knee  in  front  of  the 
other.    3  counts. 

Lesson  35.  i.  The  same  as  lesson  34,  but  step. 
outward   (diagonally)  instead  of  forward. 

2.  The  same,  but  sideways. 

3.  Galop  step  forward:  beginning  with  the  left 
: -ot  forward,  and  place  the  toes  of  the  right  foot 
against  the  heel  of  the  left. 

4.  The  same:  beginning  with  right  foot. 

5.  The  same:  alternately — 4  steps  left  foot,  four 
*teps  right. 

6.  The  same:  sideways  to  the  left. 

7.  The  same:  sideways  to  the  right. 

8.  The  same:  alternately— 4  steps  to  the  left,  4 
^teps  right. 

(To  be  continued  in  May.) 


Dance  of  the  Jumping  Jacks 

(As  arranged  by  Oliver  L.  Hebbert  for  men's 
gymnasium  classes,  continued  from  March.  To 
be  concluded  in  May  issue.) 

THIRD   STEP    (Sideward.) 

I — Slide  right  foot  to  right  side  (arms  sideward 
left)  and  close  right  foot  to  left  foot. 

2 — Hop  on  left  foot,  raising  right  foot  well  up. 

3 — 4 — Repeat  i  and  2. 

5  to  8 — Turn  to  right,  hopping  on  right  foot, 
right  arm  encircled  over  head,  left  arm  across 
waist,  eyes  looking  over  left  shoulder. 

9  to  16 — Repeat  5  to  8,  turning  to  left. 

17  to  32— Repeat  i  to  16. 

FOURTH    STEP    (The    Cobbler.) 

I — ^Jump  to  both  heels,  toes  wide  apart,  arms 
obliquely  sideward  upward. 

2 — ^Jump  to  toes,  heels  together,  and  squat  with 
arms  crossed  in  front  of  knees. 

3  to  16 — Repeat  i  and  2. 

17  to  32 — 'Twist  and  kick'*;  hands  on  hips  (i.  e., 
half  turn  trunk  to  right  and  kick  high  to  right  with 
right  foot;  same  on  left.) 

FIFTH   STEP   (The   Rock.) 

Hands  clasped  in  front  of  hips. 

I — Swing. left  foot  in  front  of  right  foot,  raising 
right  heel  so  that  right  instep  touches  floor. 

2 — Spring  to  left,  left  instep  touching  floor. 

3  to  16 — Repeat  i  and  2. 

17  to  28— "The  Twist." 

28  to  32 — Turn  to  left,  hopping  on  left  foot,  left 
arm  encircled  overhead,  right  arm  across  waist, 
eyes  looking  over  right  shoulder. 


Society  Meetinsrs 

The  Physical  Directors'  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  held  an  all  day  meet- 
ing April  12  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  conducted 
this  program:  Indian  clubs,  E.  A.  Blood;  bar  bells, 
C.  A.  Perry;  marching,  C.  S.  Schrader,  Harvard, 
apparatus;  parallel  bars,  F.  C.  Caswell;  fancy  div- 
ing, C.  B.  Sanford;  practical  and  technical  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Schrader;  organic  heart  trouble,  Dr.  E. 
P.  Ruggles;  season's  review,  C.  A.  Coburn;  basket- 
ball review,   Mr.   Delaney. 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  listened  at  its  meeting,  March  17,  at 
the  23d  street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  a  paper  on  "Hered- 
ity in  Its  Relation  to  Physical  Training,"  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Thorndike.  department  of  psychology.  Teach- 
ers' College.  The  section  on  bibliography  and  the 
therapeutic  section  met  at  the  close  of  the  general 
meeting. 


Physical  Education  Society  at  Buffalo 

A  Physical  Education  Society  has  recently  been 
organized  at  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Alta  Wiggin.  Four  meetings  a 
year  are  to  be  held.  The  new  society  will  be  af- 
filiated with  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 
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Summer  and  Normal  School  News 


^r  HE  Chautauqua  (N.  Y.)  School  of  Physical 
^^  Education  has  essentially  the  same  program 
for  normal  classes  as  last  year,  but  has  strength- 
ened the  course  in  athletic  training  for  women  and 
in  gymnastics  for  seniors.  The  general  class  work 
for  personal  improvement  will  be  strengthened  in 
response  to  the  demand  for  such  training  and  the 
purpose  is  to  provide  some  work  or  play  for 
everybody.  The  faculty  is:  President,  J.  W. 
Seaver,  M.  D.;  dean,  Jakob  Bolin;  Mrs.  Emily  M. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Anne  Barr  Clapp,  R.  G.  Clapp,  M. 
D.;  A.  H.  Sharpe,  M.  D.;  E.  H.  Arnold.  M.  D. 
The  instructors  are:  James  A.  Babbitt,  ^1.  D.,  Otto 
F.  Monohan,  Miss  Rebecca  Lesser,  Mrs.  Clara  Z. 
Moore,  Miss  Alice  C.  Towne,  John  F.  Stapleton, 
Gustav  H.  Bojus,  Henry  C.  Yoxall,  Miss  Lunette 
M.  Garlock,  Miss  Sigrid  Bolin,  Miss  Bess  J.  Du- 
mont,  L.  W.  St.  John,  Miss  Nellie  C.  White,  Miss 
Grace  R.  Kingsbury,  Miss  Est6lla  M.  Fearon,  E. 
A.  Stocker,  Charles  J.  Milne,  Miss  Olive  Atkins, 
Miss  Louise  Beckstein,  Miss  Jessie  E.  Nicholson. 

The  gymnastic  teachers  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  will  hold  .a  two  weeks'  session 
at  the  Chautauqua  Summer  School,  beginning 
Monday,  July  i6th,  and  closing  July  28th.  The 
session  will  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  both 
theory  and  practice.  The  sessions  will  follow  the 
Turnerbund  convention  at  Newark  in  July. 

Dancing  steps,  in  their  various  forms,  have 
taken  quite  a  hold  upon  the  teachers  of  gymnastics 
and  aroused  much  curiosity,  especially  as  regards 
class  work.  Realizing  this,  the  committee  on 
physical  training  of  the  North  American  Gymnas- 
tic Union  (Turnerbund)  has  succeeded  in  inducing 
one  of  its  most  successful  teachers  to  prepare  les- 
sons in  dancing  steps  for  beginners  as  well  as  for 
advanced  pupils.  N.  C.  Seuss  of  Cincinnati,  who 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Gilbert  Normal  School  of 
Classic  Dancing,  will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The 
whole  time  will  not  be  devoted  to  dancing.  Addi- 
tional features  will  be  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  massage  under  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  of 
New .  Haven ;  the  equipment  and  management  of 
summer  camps,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
the  army.  The  subject  c)f  mass  instruction  in 
teaching  swimming  to  children  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  according  to  the  newest  methods  will  • 
be  demonstrated  in  the  gymnasium  as  well  as  in 
the  water.  New  gymnastic  games  will  be  played, 
etc.  A  circular  giving  more  detailed  information 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  May   15. 

The  department  of  physical  training  of  the  In- 
stitute and  Training  School,  Chicago,  will  conduct 
its  summer  term  July  4  to  31.  Since  last  sum- 
mer four  acres  have  been  added  to  the  athletic 
field,  doubling  its  area.  The  gymnasium  has  been 
altered  and  repaired.  About  $2,000  have  been 
spent  in  putting  the  Lake  Geneva  plant  in  good 
shape.  The  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
strengthened  and  increased,  as  follows: 

Physical  Theory — There  are  to  be  courses  in  an- 
atomy, physiology,   hygiene,   measurements,  exam- 


inations of  heart  and  lungs,  massage,  first  aid  to 
injured,  and  philosophy  ot  physical  training. 

Physical  practice — ^Two  courses  in  calisthenics 
(advanced  and  elementary),  class  evolutions  and 
games,  two  courses  in  fencing  (advanced  and  ele- 
mentary), fancy  steps,  wrestling  and  heavy  appa- 
ratus work. 

The  course  in  athletics  has  been  reorganized  so 
that  the  entire  instruction  in  track  and  field 
athletics  is  to  be  given  in  forty  lessons,  divided 
into  two  terms  of  twenty  lessons  each,  one  term 
coming  each  year.  Instruction  in  baseball,  tennis 
and  golf  will  also  be  given.  The  course  in  row- 
ing, swimming  and  aquatic  games  and  contests  has 
also  been  reorganized.  Most  of  the  subjects  in 
physical  practice  are  twenty  lesson  courses. 

Last  year  there  were  in  attendance  at  Lake  Ge- 
neva Summer  School  men  from  twenty-three 
States,  from  Canada,  from  England,  and  from 
China. 

The  entrance  requirement  to  the  courses  at  the 
Chicago  school  has  been  raised  to  a  High  School 
from  education  or  its  equivalent  and  is  to  go  into 
effect  next  fall. 


The  physical  training  department  of  the  summer 
school  of  New  York  University  offers  a  three 
weeks'  course,  July  2-20,  and  is  particularly  aimed 
at  those  who  wish  to  master  the  newer  phases  of 
theory  and  practice  or  to  specialize  on  a  sought 
topic,  without  devoting  the  whole  of  their  vaca- 
tion. Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  is  director  of  the  depart- 
ment and  will  have  six  associates,  among  whom 
are  Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Miss  Whiftc,  Mr. 
Chalif,  dancing;  and  Mr.  Copeland,  Princeton,  ath- 
letics. 


The  Yale  Summer  School  offers  special  courses 
in  physical  education  from  July  5  to  August  16. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  head  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  in  Yale  University,  is  in  charge, 
with  these  assistants  as  faculty  members:  H.  S. 
Anderscm,  H.  D.  Bellis,  Dr.  W.  H.  Callahan,  W. 
C.  Dole  and  Max  Schwartz;  and  these  additional 
instructors:  W.  L.  Anderson,  G.  G.  Bohrer,  Miss 
M.  F.  Carter,  Dr.  Louis  Collin,.  Miss  Gertrude 
Dudley.  George  W.  Ehler,  Miss  Frances  H.  Kel- 
lor,  John  Mack,  Dr.  Mary  S.  Macy,  D.  V.  Mitchell, 
E.  /  O'Connell,  Dr.  Isabelle  T.  Smart,  Miss  Ag- 
nes R.  Wayman,  Dr.  H.  S.  Wingert  and  G.  Wittich. 
Students  in  this  department  are  required  to  con- 
form to  the  entrance  conditions  approved  in  1905 
by  the  Normal  School  section  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  summer  school  adopting  such  a 
standard  for  admission. 

Fire  on  April  2  virtually  destroyed  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Dr.  Savage  Physical  Development  Institute, 
Limited,  308-315  West  Fifty-ninth  Street.  New 
York  City.  It  will  be  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  next 
fall,  until  which  time  the  Normal  School  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Gymnastic  Exercises  from   Bohemia 


W7^ 


^^  HESE  illustrations  of  vaulting  horse  exer- 
^^  ciscs.  like  those  reproduced  in  the  February 
mmlHrr  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  are  originally 
:r.m  the  "Sokol  Gymnastic  Journal,"  a  Bohemian 
;.  '.hlication,    rcgirinted    by    "Physical    Education," 


London.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  movement 
of  the  feet,  the  dot  showing  the  beginning  of  each 
exercise  and  the  arrow  its  direction  and  finish.  A 
very  little  study  will  enable  a  gymnast  to  work  out 
each  exercise  for  himself.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
show  a  progressive  series  of  movements. 


Intercollegiate  Qymnastic  Championships 

The  annual  gymnastic  championships  of  the  Inter- 

-  IVgiate  Gymnastic  Association  were  held  in  the 
V  iNcrsity  of  Columbia  gymnasium.  New  York  city, 
>s::nning  late  the  evening  of  March  30,  and  ending 
:.i  nearly  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  New  York 
'V'versity  gymnasts  won  the  championship  for 
• -..ms,  with  18  points;  Princeton  was  second,  with  11 
:-irts.  and  the  others  finished:  Harvard,  10;  Yale, 
i.   ind  Columbia,  5. 

E.  W.  Mecabe.  Princeton,  '08,  won  the  all-round 
'^mpionship.     He   split  his   hand   doing  the  giant 

•  v'lif  on  the  horizontal  bar,  but  had  it  dressed  and 
■  ntinued.  He  won  the  horizontal  bar  event,  and 
:*vr  that  the  tumbling  and  scored  well  up,  although 

i.:-idc  the  first  three  places,  in  all  the  other  com- 
•'itionv     He   is   the   first  man  to   earn  a   "P"   at 
'.  nnccton  for  gymnastics. 
Xew  York  University  won  a  not  unexpected  vic- 

•  ry.     Greenfield  was  the  best  man  next  to  Mecabe 

-  the  floor,  although  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the 
i.   round  championship. 


The  association  elected  officers  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, G.  F.  Evans,  Harvard;  vice-president,  E.  W. 
Mecabe,  Princeton ;  secretary,  E.  E.  Krauss,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  treasurer,  R.  C.  Mas- 
terton,  Columbia;  executive  committee.  P.  R.  Car- 
penter, Harvard:  P.  A.  Drucklicb,  Yale;  J.  V. 
Hawcs,  Haverford;  T.  C.  Crammer,  Princeton,  and 
F.   Bradford.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  winners  of  events  were  as  follows : 

Horizontal  bar,  E.  W.  Mecabe.  Princeton,  77..S 
points;  side  horse,  G.  F.  Evans.  Harvard,  76.5 
points;  flying  rings.  L.  Greenfield,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 80.3;  tumbling.  E.  W.  Mecabe,  Princeton. 
75.2;  club  swinging,  C.  A.  Stewart,  Columbia,  26 
points;  parallel  bars,  A.  Sclinall,  Xew  York  Univer- 
sity, 74  points. 

All-round  Clianii)ic)nsliii> — \V(in  by  E.  W.  Mecabe, 
Princeton.  337  points;  A.  C.  Gilbert,  Yale,  second, 
322.3  points;  G.  F.  ICvans,  Harvard,  third,  315  points; 
J.  I'V'rnandcz.  Xew  York  l^iivcrsity,  fourth,  277.6 
points;  R.  Sclioonnuixcr,  Columbia,  fifth,  276.4 
points. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


G.  B.  AFFLECK 

the    International    Y. 


M. 


6B.  AFFLECK, 
♦  who  has  resigned 
the  physical  training 
department  of  the 
Iowa  State  Normal 
School  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  to  as- 
sume charge  next 
fall  of  the  physical 
training  department 
of  the  Central  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Chicago, 
succeed! n  g  H. 
Hamnett,  who  has 
been  in  charge  since 
the  resignation  of 
G.  W.  Ehler  two 
years  ago,  was 
graduated  from 
C.    A.    Training    School, 


Springfield,  Mass.,  in  June,  igoi.  He  had  arranged 
to  remain  for  postgraduate  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  teach  in  some  branches,  but  when  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  organized  its  department  of 
physical  training,  he  accepted  the  proffer  of  the 
lx>sition  of  director,  taking  charge  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  and  solving  the  double  problem  of  inaugurating 
and  developing  the  work. 

The  new  gymnasium  of  the  Normal  School  was 
dedicated  June  5th,  1905.  It  was  erected  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  three-story  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  65x225  ft.  in  area.  Its  location 
is  adjacent  to  the  playgrounds  of  athletic  field.  The 
exterior  is  of  glazed  fire  proof  pressed  brick;  the 
exterior  finished  in  a  buff  brick  with  fire-proof 
wainscot  of  white  vitrified  brick,  a  feature  not  pre- 
viously found  in  any  other  gymnasium  .in  the  coun- 
try. The  floor  is  of  two-inch  hard  maple.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  the  gymnasium  to  be  the  easiest 
heated  of  all  the  buildings.  The  ventilating  problem 
is  solved  by  employing  a  double  system  of  fans. 
Each  of  the  800  lockers  has  its  individual  ventilation. 
The  window  area  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
area.  There  are  twenty-four  bowls  and  needle 
showers  for  the  women,  eighteen  overhead  ring 
showers  for  the  men,  and  a  swimming  pool  22x54 
feet,  with  water  varying  from  four  feet  to  five  in 
depth. 

The  annual  drill  was  given  March  8,  and  800  men 
and  women  took  part.  Marching  evolutions  opened 
the  program.  Then  followed  a  class  drill  in  free 
movements.  Mr.  Affleck's  class  of  100  men  suc- 
ceeded in  exercises  in  which  squatting  and  lying 
positions  were  used  as  fundamentals.  "Inverted 
bicycle  pedalings"  amused  the  spectators.  Then  came 
wand  drill  by  girls;  elementary  foil  fencing  by  girls; 
Swedish  day's  order  by  girls;  bar  bell  drill  by  six 
men:  German  free  work  by  girls:  dumb  bell  by  girls: 
fancy  steps  by  girls :  tumbling  by  men ;  advanced 
marching  by  girls ;  heavy  apparatus,  men ;  school 
games;  club  swinging;  heavy  apparatus  work  by 
girls :  rhythm  work  and  gymnastic  mazurka.  Mr. 
.Affleck  was  assisted  by  Miss  Paffendorf,  Miss  Car- 
ter and  Mr.  Pell,  instructor. 


These  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  N. 
A.  G.  U.  at  Milwaukee  have  recently  made  changes: 
Emil  Rothe,  '05,  Turnverein  Aurora,  Chicago,  111.; 
August  Flag,  '05,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Karl  Joerschke,  '05,  Turnverein  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
111. 

Irving  W.  Larimore,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  re- 
signed his  position,  to  take  effect  on  June  ist.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  he  will  be  engaged  in  Chau- 
tauqua work  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

Hartvig  Nissen,  physical  director  of  the  Brookline,^ 
Mass.,  public  schools,  will  spend  the  coming  sum- 
mer in  Europe. 

August  E.  Metzdorf,  now  physical  director  at  the 
Orange.  N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  be,  after  July  i, 
physical  director  and  athletic  coach  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mass..  High  School,  succeeding,  after  an  in- 
terim, David  W.  Pollard,  who  resigned  last  fall 
to  go  West  and  who  is  now  director  of  a  young 
men's  club  in  Bisbee,  Ariz. 


Locations  and  Relocations 

Claremont    Cady,    Bates    College,   Lewiston,    Me., 
from  Providence,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Emil  Grambow,  club,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Briggs,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Recreation  As- 
sociation. 

■   Frank  Stevenson,  Co.  I,  Second  Regiment,  Bangor, 
Eastport,  Me. 

T.  F.  Gillon,  Temperance  Society,  Taunton,  Mass. 

John  Carew,  St.  Philip's  A.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  Johnson,  Turkish   Russian  Baths,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Paul  Shuback,  Turnverein,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lundgren,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buriington, 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Sherman,  Cantabrigia  Club,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mrs.  Luella  W.  Jewell,  private  school,  New  Ha- 
ven. Conn. 

Miss  Ethelyn  Holland,  classes,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.   H.    C.    McGrath,   Clapp    Memorial,    South 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Lottie  L.  Forbes,  classes.  Central  Falls,  R,  I. 

Mrs.   Maude  E.   Wolfe,  classes.   South   Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Miss  Adelaide  E.  Noyes,  classes,  Lowell,   Mass. 

Miss    Lillian    M.    Loewen,    privatie    gymnasium, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  locations  and  relocations^ 

W.   R.    Pearson,   assistant,   Central    New    Haven, 
Conn.,  from   Oskaloosa,   la. 

Lewis  Spinney,  assistant.  Somerville,  Mass.,  from 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

L.  \i.  Battcrsby.  Missoula,  Mont.,  resigned. 

H.  B.  Clark,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  resigned. 

E.  S.  Eby,  to  Monroe,  La. 

F*red  Melts,  to  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Oscar  Solomon,  Monroe,  La. 

C.  S.  Stewart.  Oak  Park.  111.,  resigned. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


UJMMERCIALIZING  AMATEUR  ATHLETICS. 
-By  Charles  J.  P.  Lucas.  The  World  Today, 
Chicago.  March,  1906.     Pages  281-285.  15  cents. 

Attack  on  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  Writer 
^iarges  that  the  "controlling  interest  resides  in  New 
York,  and  to  be  more  particular,  in  the  hands  of  the 
MciropoUtan  Union,"  and  that  other  sections  of  the 
.-rontry  have  little  or  no  voice.  Athletic  clubs,  he 
Niys,  are  as  "distinct  a  danger  to  honest  amateur 
>f*jrt  as  are  overzealous  college  alumni."  There 
Uve  been  at  work  certain  very  marked  tendencies 
for  the  commercializing  of  the  athletic  club  and  its 
iihlctics,  he  asserts,  and  continues :  "As  a  result  the 
.t  A  U.  today  is  in  serious  need  of  reformatioit. 
...  It  is  provincial  rather  than  national;  it 
annot  control  the  action  of  athletic  clubs  belonging 
to  the  Metropolitan  district;  and  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly a  creature  of  a  business  house."  The 
West,  although  having  faults  of  its  own,  it  is  repre- 
sented, has  not  a  few  grounds  for  complaint,  espe- 
cially the  taking  away  from  Chicago  of  the  Olympic 
'.ram  championship  of  1904,  an  honor  "to  which  it  is 
m-j rally  entitled  ....  But  just  to  show  ho'w 
^ach  unsportsmanship  will  rebound  and  injure  the 
giiiity,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  honor  is  an  empty 
•ne,  for  the  International  Committee,  learning  of 
these  other  facts,  has  disavowed  the  games  of  1900 
'-nd  1904,  and  all  records  made  at  the  Olympic 
Games  to  be  held  at  Athens  in  April,  1906,  will  after 
careful  examination  by  umpires,  be  officially  declared 
the  only  Olympic  records.  The  New  York  Athletic 
Qub  has,  therefore,  but  a  piece  of  plate."  Several 
alleged  instances  are  brought  forward  to  bear  out  the 
charges  of  commercialization  of  amateur  athletics, 
and  the  writer  declares :  "Amateur  sport  has  got  to 
vjch  a  condition  in  and  around  New  York  that  re- 
^'jrt  is  made  to  the  courts  when  A.  A.  U.  officials 
legislate  so  as  to  displease  the  Tammany  crowd." 
Bearing  on  the  commercializing  aspect,  he  has  this 
to  say :  "Take  an  A.  A.  U.  rule  book ;  glance  through 
ns  pages  and  what  do  you  find?  The  Spalding 
<ii$cus  is  the  official  discus;  the  Spalding  basket- 
ball is  the  official  ball  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  the  Spalding 
hil  is  the  official  bail  for  intercollegiate  contests." 
"What  is  the  best  manner  of  preserving  uncommer- 
cialized  amateur  sport  in  America?"  the  writer  asks, 
:o  conclusion,  and  answers:  "There  is  but  one  and 
•Jiat  is  to  wipe  out  the  present  board  of  governors 
•f  the  A.  A.  U.  What  do  Eastern  men  know  of 
Western  sport?  What  do  the  men  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  know  of  Eastern  sport?  Year  in  and  year  out 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  A.  A.  U.  meet  in  New 
York,  talk  and  dine.  Nothing  is  accomplished.  The 
ithletes  arc  never  represented.  Yet  they  must  abide 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
fnli  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


by  the  rules  laid  down  by  men,  many  of  whom  make 
their  living  by  athletic  work.  Let  us  have  pure 
amateur  athletics  and  those  honestly  interested  in 

sport  to  govern  it Further  the  A. 

A.  U.  should  cut  loose  from  the  Intercollegiate  As- 
sociation of  the  East,  the  most  corrupt  athletic  body 

in  the  country If  the  colleges  and 

universities  of  the  West  join  with  the  athletic  clubs 
of  the  West  and  cut  adrift  from  the  East,  within 
twelve  months  there  will  be  more  athletic  meetings 
held  in  the  West  than  there  have  been  in  the  past 
twenty  years." 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TIES.— La  Gymnastique  Scolaire,  Brussels, 
March,  1906. 

Report  of  memorandum  presented  in  December  to 
the  Belgium  council  on  the  perfection  of  superior 
instruction  on  the  introduction  of  courses  of  physical 
education  into  university  programmes.  Charles 
Degace,  professor  of  law  in  Liege  University,  asks 
two  things:  the  creation  of  a  chair  of  scientific  and 
pedagogic  gymnastics  in  the  state  universities;  and 
appropriations  for  the  development  of  sporting  as- 
pirations in  the  breast  of  the  youth  of  the  high 
schools.  In  his  opinion  the  course  in  national  gym- 
nastics would  be  a  veritable  course  in  physiologic 
pedagogy. 


OFFICIAL    HANDBOOK    OF    THE     PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY.— Edited  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  and 
W.   C.   J.   Kelly.    American    Sports    Publishing 
Co.,   New   York.    Pages    158.       Illustrated.     10 
cents. 
Rules  of  league,  articles  of  incorporation,  statis- 
tics, records,  etc.,  together  with  illustrations  of  indi- 
vidual and  team  winners,  officers  and  trophies. 


PRESCRIPTION  OF  EXERCISE.-By  George  L. 
MeyUn,  M.D.  Physical  Training,  March,  1906. 
Pages  6-10.     10  cents. 

Writer  prefers  judicious  use  of  class  instruction, 
so  arranged  as  to  cover  most  common  defects  and 
some  individual  exercise,  instead  of  too  close  adhe- 
sion to  a  printed  prescription,  checked  off,  which 
has  serious  disadvantages.  Most  valuable  part  of 
prescription  is  verbal  advice,  which  should  cover 
hygiene  of  exercise,  bathing,  the  care  of  the  diges- 
tive and  reproductive  organs,  the  nervous  system, 
sleep,  clothing  and  stimulants.  A  man  may  have  a 
dozen  or  more  defects,  but  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  prescribe  for  only  three  or  four  of  the  most  seri- 
ous ones  and  make  sure  that  the  exercises  are  per- 
formed correctly.  Most  common  defects  are  noted 
and  correct  prescription  suggested,  in  general  way. 
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NEW   FEATURES    IN    GYMNASIUM   EQUIP- 
MENT.—By   R.   D.   Burtner,    Salt   Lake   City, 
Utah.    Physical  Training,  March,  1906.     10  cts. 
Describes  a  striking,  bag  platform  made  of  con- 
crete as  possessing  the  noiselessness  of  marble  with- 
out the  latter's  expense;  a  folding  dressing  room  for 
examination  room,  consisting  of  iron  poles  and  cur- 
tains; and  a  convenient  and  serviceable  director's 
platform,  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  for  stall  bars 
when  folded  back  against  the  wall. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.— By  F.  Weege,  Chica- 
go. Mind  and  Body,  March,  1906.  10  cents. 
Benefits  of  physical  training  in  public  schools  de- 
scribed. Writer  is  rather  skeptical  regarding  the 
value  of  games  as  large  contributors  to  a  healthy 
all-round  life.  They  should  by  no  means  crowd  out 
calisthenics  and  heavy  gymnastics,  in  the  curriculum 
for  the  older  children. 


PHYSICAL    TRAINING     IN     ENGLAND.— By 

Adolph  A.  Stempel,  London.    Mind  and  Body, 

March,  1906.    10  cents. 

Brief  account  of  Gymnastic  Teachers'  Institute  of 

London,  founded  in  1897  by  Germans,  Swiss  and  a 

few  English  teachers ;  and  a  syllabus  of  the  entrance 

examinations  in  exercise. 


GYMNASTIC  NOMENCLATURE.— By  Dr.  E.  H. 

Arnold.    Mind  and  Body,  February  and  March, 

1906.     Illustrated.     10  cents  each. 
1    Illustrated    description    of    elements    of    move- 
ments. 


HYGIENE    OF    THE     PHYSICAL    DEPART- 

MENT.— By  George  J.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Physical 

Training,  March,  1906.    Pages  3-5.    10  cents. 

Description  of  the  needs  of  a  gymnasium  in  the 

matter  of  cleanliness,  and  practical  hints  as  to  how 

to  procure  the  latter   in  every   department  of  the 

physical  plant,  in  swimming  tank  and  locker  rooms 

as  well  as  gymnasium  proper. 


THE  GUI  LOOK  FOR  SPRING  SPORT.— Edi- 
torial in  New  York  Herald,  March  26,  1906. 
3  cts.  M 

Predicts  revival  of  sport  of  all  kinds  on  scale  far 
ahead  of  anything  known  in  past.  "In  the  past  de- 
cade or  two  we  have  become  a  people  sensibly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  outdoor  recreation  and  the  pub- 
lic health  has  been  proportionately  bettered." 


PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS.— Harper's  Weekly, 
March  17.     Pages  365.     10  cents. 

Plans  for  and  value  of  playgrounds  as  proposed  at 
the  Jamestown,  Va.,  exposition.  After  pattern  of 
similar  institution  at  St.  Louis,  with  improvements. 

The  American  team  selected  to  contest  at  the 


Americans  at  Olympic  Games 

Olympic  games  in  Athens,  April  22  to  May  2,  is 
thus  made  up: 

lOO-meter  run— W.  D.  Eaton,  Somervillc,  Mass.; 
Archibald  Hahn,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  A.  Schick, 
Jr.,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  G.  H.  Queyrouzc,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

4oa-meter  run — Harry  L.  Hillman,  New  York; 
Fay  R.  Moulton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

800-meter  run— H.  V.  Valentine,  Charles  J.  Ba- 
con, New  York. 

1500-meter  run— James  P.  Sullivan,  George  V. 
Bonhag,  Harvey  Cohn,  New  York. 

Five-mile  run— George  V.  Bonhag,  Harvey 
Cohn,  New  York. 

Marathon  run  (42  kilometers)— Joseph  Forshaw, 
St  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  A.  Fowler,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Michael  Spring,  W.  G.  Frank,  New  York. 

Hurdle  race— Hugo  Friend,  Chicago  University; 
R.  G.  Leavitt,  Williams  College,  Mass. 

Standing  broad  jump— Ray  Ewry,  New  York. 

Running  high  jump— H.  W.  Kerrigan,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Running  broad  jump--H.  W.  Kerrigan,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Myer  Prinstein,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Shotput  and  throwing  the  stone— James  S. 
Mitchell,  Richard  P.  -Sheldon,  New  York. 

Hop,  step  and  jump— Myer  Prinstein,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Pole  vault— F.  B.  Glover,  Chicago,  111. 

Swimming  and  diving— C.  M.  Daniels,  Joseph  W. 
Spencer,  New  York;  Marquand  Schwartz,  H.  J. 
Bornaman,  Chicago. 

Pentathlon— Martin  J.  Sheridan,  New  York. 

This  is  the  official  list,  but  James  D.  Lightbody, 
the  middle-distance  runner  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  James  B.  Connolly  of  South  Boston, 
who  was  one  of  the  winners  10  years  ago  at  Ath- 
ens, and  D.  Sullivan  of  Butte,  Mont.,  are  also 
entrants,  although  not  under  the  guidance  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  Connolly  enters  the  hop,  step  and  jump 
and  Sullivan  the  weight  events.  E.  B.  Parsons, 
Yale,  the  sprinter,  also  entered. 

The  program  covers  every  variety  of  gymnastic 
and  athletic  events,  including  swimming,  diving, 
rowing,  shooting,  etc.  Besides  these,  there  will  be 
musical  and  dramatic  exhibitions,  carnival  exer- 
cises and  excursions.  Gymnastics  hold  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  program,  but  not  a 
gymnast  has  gone  from  America,  A  member  of 
the  American  Olympic  committee  says  in  explana- 
tion that  the  committee  devoted  itself  to  athletics, 
supposing  that  possibly  the  North  American  Gym- 
nastic Union  might  send  a  team,  but  conceiving,  in 
any  event,  that  athletics  were  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

Ask  Compulsory  Medical  Inspection 

Medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  object  of  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  March.  It  pro- 
vides for  excluding  from  school  children  having  in- 
fecious  diseases  and  for  examination  for  defects  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  of  other  disabilities  or  de- 
fects tending  to  prevent  their  receiving  the  fuU 
benefit  of  their  school  work. 
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A.  A.  U.   President  Goes  South 

J»S'q)h  B.  Maccabe  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
Aaateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States,  will 
r>t  nc<  the  Olympian  games  in  Athens  as  he  had 
f  aimed,  and  work  for  the  cause  of  A.  A.  U.  prin- 
cTiIrs  in  Greece,  Southern  Europe,  France,  Ger- 
7diy  and  Cng^land,  but  has  instead  already 
-tarted  on  a  Southern  trip.  He  is  of  the  belief  that 
'ht  greatest  field  for  amateur  athletics  in  this  country 
2X  present  lies  in  the  South  and  West — especially  the 
frraer.  In  the  South  outdoor  training  can  be  ear- 
ned on  practically  all  the  year.    What  is  most  need- 

l  he  thinks,  is  encouragement  to  the  youthful  ath- 
rtes  of  the  South,  more  outdoor  public  gymnasiums 
O'i  the  formation  of  athletic  organizations  that  will 
'jnng  to  the  fore  the  best  material;  and  these  things 
^  will  speak  for  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  New  Orleans, 
A'ianta  and  other  places. 

As  a  result  of  his  trip  West  last  year  six  strong 
:'T]bs  were  added  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
'»:  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  he  is  hopeful  that  his  present 
tnp  will  result  in  materially  strengthening  the 
Southern  Association. 

President  Maccabe  has  made  this  decision: 
Hereafter,  all  requests  for  decisions  on  rulings  of 
A.  A.  U.  laws  must  be  secured  from  the  presi- 
flents  of  the  several  district  associations  of  the 
\-  A.  U-,  the  only  exception  being  in  matters  re- 
ating  to  national  A.  A.  U.  championships,  when 
:r<jcests  received,  through  the  district  associations* 
executive  officers,  will  be  passed  on  and  decisions 
rendered." 


New  Gymnasiums  and  Equipments 

Springfield,  Mass.,  public  school  gymnasium 
plaraicd. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  Richmond  Hill  High  School 
lO'mnasium  proposed. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  police  station  i  gymnasium 
pn»posed. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  69th  regiment  armory  equipped 
*'nr  gymnasium. 

Pike,  N.  H.,  gymnasium  equipped. 

Washington,  D.  C,  University  School,  large  new 
?rymnasium  opened. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newsboys'  gymnasium  projected. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  armory  gymnasium  equipped. 

Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  army  gymnasium  being 
a,aipped. 

Rrxrkford,  III.,  High  School  gymnasium  and  recre- 
ation room  proposed. 


Winchendon,  Mass.,  Boys'  Fraternity,  gymnasium 
proposed. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Georgetown  University.  $50,- 
000  gymnasium  contract  awarded;  one  story  and 
basement,  50  by  100  feet,  30  feet  high. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  new  women's  gymnasium,  Charles 
and  Mt.  Royal  streets,  Miss  Charlotte  Noland,  Miss 
M.  S.  Bragdon  and  others. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  new  clubhouse  of  Arbeiter 
Liedertafel  will  contain  gymnasium. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  High  school  gymnasium  pro- 
jected. 

Newton,  Mass..  Nonantum  Boys*  Club„  small 
gymnasium  opened. 

Alpina,  Mich.,  undenominational  gymnasium  and 
reading  room  for  young  people  planned. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Boys'  Club,  gymnasium  build- 
ing. 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

for  Ladies^  Misses  and  Children 

MADE  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT 

AND  APPROVED  STYLE  FOR 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 


Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary 

conditions,  and  bearing  the 

'Consumers'  League 

Label. 


COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

J45  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Do  You  Receive  a  Salary  of  Less  than  $2000.00  a  YEAR? 


Are  you  prepared  to  cam  more  money  than  you 
arc  now  receiving?  If  so,  you  should  register  with 
as  at  once.  We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Phy- 
*-ical  Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to 
hi}^h-grade  positions    everywhere. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University, 


University  of  Rochester,  St.  Louis  University. 
Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  second- 
ary schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  etc.,  have  secured  in- 
structors through  us.  Send  for  our  thirty-page 
booklet  now. 


IHE    PHYSICAL    TRAINING    TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212  S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
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New  Playgrounds  and  Athletic  Fields 

Northampton,  Mass., Smith  College,  large  athletic 
field  completed. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  High  school  athletic  field,  $4400,  to 
be  purchased. 

Riverside,  Calif.,  large  school  athletic  park,  given 
by  S.  C.  Evans. 

Augusta,  Me.,  Cony  High  school,  $1500  granted 
for  laying  out  field. 

Washington,  D.  C,  athletic  field  in  Potomac 
Park  suggested,  with  possible  stadium. 

Xewton,  Mass.,  public  park,  athletic  field,  bath- 
house and  gymnasium  planned. 

St.   Paul,   Minn.,  public  playground  and  outdoor 


gymnasiums  in  Como  Park  projected;  11  acres  with 
swimming  pool. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  public  playgrounds  asked  by 
Improvement  Association. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  playgrounds  projected. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  playground  projected. 

Milton,  Mass.,  new  playground  laid  out,  three 
acres. 

Reading,  Mass.,  playground  planned. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  Webster  Park  playground  for  three 
years,  by  consent. 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  municipal  playground  planned. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  municipal  playgrounds  and  outdoor 
gymnasium  planned  at  Branch  Brook  Park  and 
Watsessing. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVCNVC.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


1000  DUMB  BELL,  INDIAN  CLUB 

AND  STEEL  BAR  EXERCISES 

By  F.  J.  Harvey 

A  companion  manual  to  "1076  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises." Suggestive  and  practical.  Well  illus- 
trated. 

Price  45  cents. 


American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

**Relation  of  Public  School  Teachers  to 
Corrective  Gymnastic^** 

By  G.   B.  AFFLECK.     Price  10  cents. 

AMERICAN   GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which 
will  always  respond  to 
the  combination  if 
OILED— WET  or  full 
of  DIRT. 

The  only  Lock  pro- 
vided with  a  SAFETY 
ESCUTCHEON.  I  n 
fact,  the  only  lock  sult- 
a  b  1  e  for  gymnasium 
lockers  and  other  doors 
through  the  Association 
building. 

MILLER  KEYLESS 

LOCK  CO.. 

Kent,  Ohio. 


No.  406,  Set  800. 


Grammar  of  the 
ART  OF  DANCING 

Just  published  in  English.    A  12-page  illustrated 
•prospectus,  free. 

Sold  by 
AMERICAN    GYMNASIA    CO.,    Boston,    Mass. 

American  Gymnasia 
CORRECTIVE   CHARTS 

Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Physical  Directors 
by  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  M.D. 
Especially  applicable  to  men  who  fail  to  follow- 
out  the  director's  usual  directions  for  home  work. 
Printed  on  cards  3   1-2  by  5   1-2  inches. — Send 
stamp  for  sample,  circular  and  prices. 

AMERICAN     GYMNASIA    CO. 

Boston,   Mass. 


60    YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Tradc  Marks 

Designs 
Copt  RIGHTS  Ac 
Anyone  Mnding  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
InTentlon  Is  probably  patent^l&  Commnnlca- 
tlona  strictly  confldentlaL  HANDBOM  on  PatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secarinffpatents. 

Patenta  taken  thronah  Munn  ftXJOb  reo 
tpeeial  noMu^  wlthoat  obarge.  In  the 


Scientific  Jlineilcait 


A  handsomely  tllnstrated  weekly. 


cnlatlon  of  any  sclentlflo  toamaL  .  .    - 
^_  -.    Scttd  by aU  newsdealers. 


year :  f  oar  months,  $1. 


year :  f  oar  months 

MUNNiCo."""— ^  - 

Branch  Office,  6S6  F  et„  Washington, 


lArsrest  elr- 
Tenns,  IS  a 


New  York 

ngton,  D.  C. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  5  to  AUGUST  16,  1906 

Special  Courses  in  Physical  Education 

Id  addition  to  the  regular  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  summer  schools, 
special  attention  will  be  g^iven  to  athletics  for  men  and  women,  to  artistic  gymnastics  and  dancing  and  to 
id\*anced  and  elementary  apparatus  work.  Unusual  opportunities  are  offered  those  interested  in  education 
ar.d  psychology  and  the  applied  sciences.    Entrance  examinations  or  their  equivalents  required. 

For  catalogues  write  to 

WILLIAM  GILBERT  ANDERSON  or  CHARLES  H,  JUDD 

Head  of  Dept.  of  Physical  Education  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Yale  Gymnasium,  New  Haven,  Conn.  135  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TKree   Weeks   Summer   School 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

July  2  to  20,  1906 

THIS  school  is  particularly  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  make  advances 
in  the  newer  phases  of  the  science  or  the  art  of  physical  training,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  feel  the  need  of  a  considerable  vacation. 
The  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  specialize  on  a  single 
topic.  For  example,  one  may  take  various  courses  in  dancing  with  Mr.  Chalif 
(Metropolitan  Opera  House),  Miss  Beiderhase  or  Miss  White  for  four  hours  per 
day  if  physical  strength  ^nd  inclination  permit.  One  may  specialize  similarly 'on 
athletics  under  Mr.  Copeland  of  Princeton,  one  of  the  best  athletic  coaches  in 
America.  The  adaptation  and  construction  of  work  for  use  in  public  schools  is 
naturally  given  the  first  place.     Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Luther  H.  Gulick,  Josephine  Beiderhase, 

Director,  Stcrttary. 

202  West  86th  Street,  New  York  City 


Harvard  University  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

:>cpt.of  Physical  Education     —   JULY  5  to  AUGUST  15,  1906    —  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Director 

FOUR  YEARS^  COURSE  FOR  A  DIPLOMA 

THEORY.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Personal  Hygiene,  School  Hygiene,  Hygiene  of  Occupation, 
Anthropometry,  Applied  Anatomv,  Physiolo^  of  Exercise,  Remedial  Gymnastics,  Corrective  Gymnastics, 
Spinal  Curvature,  Massage,  Athletic  Trainmg,  Emergencies  and  First  Aid,  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Chemistry  of  Nutrition,  Organization  and  Construction,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

PRACTICE.  Calisthenics,  Classic  Dancing,  Dancing  Steps,  Figure  Marching,  Marching  Tactics,  Wands, 
Dumb  Bells,  Bar  Bells,  Indian  Clubs,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Gymnastic  Games,  Heavy  Gymnastics  in 
all  branches,  Athletics,  Swimming. 

Open  to  Bcn  and  women.    Pnll  Annonncenent  lont  on  application.    Address 

J.  L.  LOVB,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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DESIRABLE 
POSITIONS 


■  We  Bring  Them  Together  . 


i  COMPETENT 
( INSTRUCTORS 


If  you  desire  to  change  your  location  or  line  of  work 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  position 

if  you  wish  an  assistant 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE  IS  READY  TO  HELP  YOU 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  "American  Gymnasia"  we  have  received  so  many  inquiries  regarding 
vacancies  for  physical  directors,  medical  examiners,  gymnastic  and  athletic  instructors,  and  coaches,  that  we 
have  decided  to  undertake  to  bring  instructors  and  opportunities  into  mutually  desirable  relations,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  our  business.     By  so  doing  we  are  able  to  give  better  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

We  are  ready  to  receive  applications  from  men  and  women  desiring  to  secure  positions  or  to  make  changes 
in  any  branch  of  physical  training 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Colleges 

Public  Schools  Private  Schools  Playgrounds  Municipal 

Athletics  Welfare  Clubs 

We  give  our  services  confidentially.  We  make  personal  and  conscientious  efforts  to  secure  suitable  and 
satisfactory  positions  for  instructors  who  are  properly  fitted  for  the  same.  We  have  a  variety  of  good  positions 
on  file,  some  available  now  and  others  in  the  fall;  including  one  of  national  importance  and  corresponding 
salary  for  an  ex  eptional  man. 

If  you  desire  to  change  your  position,  or  know  of  a  friend  who  does,  we  extend 
this  invitation  to  register  with  us. 

In  conducting  this  part  of  our  business  we  shall  keep  in  mind  the  guiding  rule  of  service  to  our  profession 
that  governs  all  the  activities  of  American  Gymnasia  Co.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  frequently  from  those  who 
register  with  us,  and  shall  hope  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  to  them. 

Your  name  will  not  appear  (except  with  your  special  permission)  in  preliminary  negotiations  for  positions 
and  not  in  any  case  until  you  are  ready  to  have  it.  This  method  prevents  any  feeling  of  embarrassment  that 
might  arise. 

Write  to  us  of  your  desires  and  we  will  send  you  a  blank  to  fill  out  for  our  guidance  in  serving  you.  This 
is  a  good  season  of  the  year  to  be  looking  for  places,  before  the  rush  begins. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY, 

221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  SARGENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years', course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARGENT,  M.D.,  Cambrldget  Mass. 


^J^: 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  5  to  AUGUST  16,  1906 

Special  Courses  in  Physical  Education 

3  addition  to  the  regular  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  summer  schools, 
ot<:ial  attention  will  be  given  to  athletics  for  men  and  women,  to  artistic  gymnastics  and  dancing  and  to 
Liv-acced  and  elementary  apparatus  work.  Unusual  opportunities  are  offered  those  interested  in  education 
i:  i  psychology  and  the  applied  sciences.    Entrance  examinations  or  their  equivalents  required. 

For  catalogues  write  to 

WILLIAM  GILBERT  ANDERSON  or  CHARLES  H.  JUDD 

Head  of  Dept.  of  Physical  Education  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Yale  Gymnasium,  New  Haven,  Conn.  '135  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  WOMEN 

)Vew  Y^rk  Umvcrexty  Summer  School 

The  use  of  athletics  for  women  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  physicial  training  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  most  American  schools.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  subject 
is  that  until  recently  this  subject  has  not  been  taught  in  many  of  the  normal  schools,  so  that  the 
older  graduates  are  not  as  well  equipped  in  athletics  as  they  are  equipped  in  gymnastics. 

To  give  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  with  reference  to  the  best  methods 
in  athletics,  the  New  York  University  Summer  School  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Copeland,  of  Princeton  University,  to  give  instruction  in  athletics  every  morning  during  the  three 
weeks'  session  of  the  School,  July  2-20.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  athletics 
in  America  will  recall  Mr.  Copeland  as  one  of  the  most  successful  athletes  ever  aeveloped  in 
America.  He  made  a  number  of  world  records,  some  of  which  still  stand.  He  has  since  gone 
professionally  into  athletic  training.  He  has  the  gift  which  so  many  people  do  not  have,  which  is 
that  he  cannot  only  do  the  thing,  but  he  can  explain  to  others  how  to  do  it.  He  knows  not  only 
its  mechanical  performance,  but  he  knows  the  reason  for  it  and  can  show  how  it  is  done. 

This  emphasis  upon  athletics  for  men  and  for  women  is  only  one  of  several  features  that 
are  being  made  prominent  at  this  Summer  School.    The  other  courses  are  as  follows: 

Principles  of  Physical  Education,  Theory  of  Play,  Elementary  School  Gymnastics,  Advanced 
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The  Physical  Director  as  a  Hygienist 

A  Survey  of  Opportunities  for  Wider  Service 


By  WM.  W.  HASTINGS,  Ph.D. 


'^HE,  study   of   all    studies    for   the   physical    di- 
^     rector  is  vitality,  racial  and  individual.     Our 
brief   survey    of    the    racial    vigor    of    ancient    and 
modern  nations  was  intended  to  point  lessons  for 
the  improvement  of  our  own  national  vigor.     The 
modern    tendency    to    congestion    of    population    in 
our  cities  means  racial  degeneracy.    This  is  proven 
by  all  comparative  statistics  of  crime  and  disease 
for  the  city  and  the  country.     It  is  clearly  evident 
in  statistics  of  human  development  in  this  country, 
in  England  and  in  all  Europe.    The  physical  direc- 
tor  stands   almost   alone   in   his    attempt   to   check 
this  racial  degeneration.     But  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  proper  field  is  covered  by  the  average  physi- 
cal director  of  today.     The  sooner  we  swing  away 
from  the  conception  of  the  director  as  a  leader  of 
'  gymnastics   or   a   director   of  atheletics   and   grasp 
the   ideal   of   him   or   her   as   a   hygienist   and   the 
right-hand  man  of  the  practitioner  of  preventive 
medicine,  the  sooner  will  our  work  take  on  real 
power    and    significance.     Our   business    is    not   to 
make  g>'mnasts  or  athletes,  but  to  make  men  and 
women,    to    give    them    reserve    force   and    staying 
power  for  their  life  work. 

Physical  education  as  a  science  is  a  department 
of  hygiene.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  *  a 
means  to  health  and  vigor.  There  is  no  branch  of 
hygiene  with  which  we  are  not  concerned,  no  pre- 
ventive agency  which  it  is  not  our  function  to  use. 
But  we  are  naturally  concerned  more  with  personal 
hygiene  than  with  natural  and  public  hygiene;  and 
of  those  subjects  upon  which  we  should  be  most 
capable  of  giving  competent  advice,  diet,  rest  pe- 
riods and  muscular  activity  are  most  vitally  im- 
portant. Upon  these  principally  depend  not  only 
the  organic  vigor  but  the  intellectuality  and  moral 
capacity  of  the  child  and  the  ultimate  man.  Of  the 
three,  diet  and  rest  periods  are  in  a  sense  negative 
or  passive  and  recuperative  factors,  while  muscu- 
lar activity  is  positive,  active  and  creative  and 
hence  most  important,  but  it  is  an  entirely  mistaken 
perspective  which  would  emphasize  any  one  of 
these  factors  to  the  exclusion  of  another. 


Note. — Closing  lecture  of  the  course  on  "Physical 
Education  and  Racial  Vitality," — Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  and  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training   School,    1906. 


Three  years  is  the  average  length  of  time  which 
we  may  expect  to  have  with  gymnasium  members. 
To  cultivate  in  them  during  this  time  a  half-dozen 
good    hygienic   habits    is    worth    more   to    them    in 
the  long  run  of  life  than  the  whole  three  years  of 
gymnastics.     Teach  them  how  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to 
use  the  daily  tonic  of  the  cool  bath,  to  dress  loosely 
and    with    adaptation,    to    care    for    the    eyes,    and 
above  all  to  make  a  hobby  of  some  outdoor  game 
or  sport,— walking,  running  (cross-country),  horse- 
back  riding,   bicycling,   golf,   tennis,   etc.,-^o   culti- 
vate this  habit  the  year  round  or,  better,  to  ride 
some   hobby   according  to   the   season   and   ride    it 
hard.     Let  the  seasonal  scent  of  the  air  bring  on 
the  spell  of  golf  clubs,  skates  or  racket,  as  it  does 
football,   peg  tops,    marbles   and  baseball   with   the 
small  boy.     Fashions  in  gymnastics  may  come  and 
go,  but  recreation  must  go  on  forever. 

If  we  are  going  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
same  policy  which  satisfied  the  medical  fraternity 
for  so  many  centuries — ^that  of  mending  and  work- 
ing over  into  passable  shape  broken-down  hulks, 
young  or  old, — then  our  field  will  be  confined  to 
the  giving  of  corrective  and  hygienic  gymnastics 
and  the  provision  of  good  hygienic  advice  to  those 
few  who  consult  us;  but  it  is,  I  trust,  becoming 
clear  to  us,  as  also  to  the  medical  profession,  that 
an  indefinitely  broader  scope  may  be  had  for  our 
energies  and  an  infinitely  greater  harvest  be  gath- 
ered. How  very  much  better  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  things  and  prevent  the  vast  perennial  crop  of 
degeneracy.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent apathy  of  the  average  person  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  would  seem  not  to  be  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  real  facts,  not  to  be  due  to  lack  of  daily  illus- 
trations from  life,  but  to  be  explained  by  a  failure 
to  group  isolated  facts  in  their  relationships  and  to 
grasp  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It  might  be  well 
to  review  briefly  the  significant  elements  in  the 
physical  life  of  the  nations  whose  history  we  have 
studied  and  to  trace  any  points  of  similarity  or  con- 
trast which  may  prove  helpful  in  meeting  our  mod- 
em conditions. 

Among  primitive  peoples,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  the  problem  of  physical  activity  is  de- 
termined by  the  struggle  for  existence.  This  strug- 
gle has  usually  taken  two  forms.  The  desire  for 
food  and  the  lust  for  property  lay  at  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  of  the  activities  of  primitive  man;  they 
made  of  him  a  hunter,  a  herder,  a  farmer  or  a 
fighter,  as  natural  environment  or  Special  occasion 
demanded.  His  chief  occupations  were  food-getting 
and  war.  His  forms  of  recreation  were  the  rude 
sports  by  which  he  prepared  himself  for  both.     He 
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'5(1  none  of  the  neuropathic  problems  of  our  mod- 
-m  civihzation;  none  of  the  problems  which  spring 
T'»m  congestion  of  population.  He  was,  in  very 
•ruth,  a  child  of  nature,  and  derived,  like  Antaeus, 
:r  .m  the  broad  bosom  of  the  earth,  by  the  very 
.:  •>€  contact  of  his  struggle,  the  strength  which 
«he  alone  can  give. 

In  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek  and  the 
Ri.man  of  the  Heroic  Age,  and  even  up  to  about 
the  5th  century  B.  C,  we  saw  the  development  of 
the  'perfected  fruit  of  this  military  spirit  in  the 
i  rm  of  systematized,  and  often  national,  athletic 
pnctice  and  athletic  games  in  preparation  for  war. 
In  the  Persian,  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  the  mili- 
Tin-  motive  was  paramount.  The  period  during 
*hich  this  motive  was  dominant  was  in  every  case 
one  of  intense  patriotism  and  nationalism.  It  was 
lisij  a  period  of  plain  living,  of  private  and  political 
Mmplicit>'  of  life  and  of  great  national  progress. 
S'jch  a  period  every  nation  has  had, — ^that  of  strong, 
healthy  development ;— such  a  period  this  country 
\as  enjoyed  for  about  300  years. 

in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  contact  with  other 
nations  through  conquest  brought  with  it  all  those 
citrments  of  weakness  which  afterwards  militated  to 
Jring  about  the  downfall  of  these,  the  greatest  an- 
ccnt  world  powers.  In  Greece  the  military  motive 
for  physical  activity  was  supplanted  very  early  by 
the  love  of  sport  for  sport's  sake,  and  as  a  means 
of  physical  worship  and  praise  of  the  gods.  This 
xotive.  in  turn,  gave  place  to  that  of  the  attainment 
of  the  beautiful  in  form,  feature  and  character,  as 
•iivine;  but  with  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  conquest, 
with  the  comparative  idleness  which  is  the  fruit  of 
victfir\  and  with  the  demoralizing  influence  which 
always  accrues  from  the  enslavement  of  inferior 
rrtct'i,  there  entered  in  the  wholesale  debauchery  of 
all  this  noble  idealism.  Frugality  was  replaced  by 
Kiottony  and  drunkenness;  a  free  democracy,  by 
tls^nsions  and  political  anarchy;  the  sacredness  of 
the  home,  the  strength  of  the  Greek  civilizatioQ  and 
of  any  civilization,  by  licentiousness;  national  par- 
t'cipation  in  athletic  games  upon  the  part  of  the 
V>t  blood  of  Greece  was  replaced  by  the  rankest 
professionalism ;  fair  and  manly  competition,  by 
the  brutal  and  spectacular.  Sculpture,  music,  poetry, 
commerce,  in  short,  the  whole  social  and  polit- 
ical fabric  of  Greek  life  perished  with  the  decline 
'n  racial  vigor.  No  nation  can  long  outlive  the 
'•iclc  of  physical  bottom,  and  this  lasts  only  as 
•ong  as  do  the  habits  of  physical  activity. 

In  Greece  alone  of  all  the  ancient  peoples  we 
^nd  the  development  of  a  real  system  of  physical 
education,  because  in  this  country  alone  was  to  be 
found  during  a  considerable  period  the  ideal  which 
made  such  a  system  possible.  In  the  Greek  physical 
ffiucation  arc  to  be  found  the  beginnings  of  all 
modem  systems, — of  the  athleticism  of  the  British 
F.mpirc,  of  the  calisthenic  drills  and  heavy  appara- 
tus work  of  the  German  gymnastics,  and  of  the 
T.cdical,  the  corrective  and  the  hygienic  gymnastics 
'>f  the  Swedes ;  the  Greek  physical  education  is  in 
i^ct  a  complete  prototype  of  the  eclecticism  of  the 
physical  work  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not 
J-"  a  source  of  gymnastic  movements  or  athletic 
training,  or  physiology  of  exercise,  that  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  study  of  the  Greek  physical  edu- 


cation, but  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  a  perennial 
idealism  and  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  our  chosen 
field  of  work.  After  all.  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  have  the  will  to  do  the  work  and  to  be  in 
love  with  it. 

NO  TRUE  SYSTEM  DEVELOPED  IN  ROME    ' 

The  Roman,  unlike  the  Greek,  had  no  period  of 
real  development  of  a  true  system  of  physical  edu- 
cation following  its  period  of  military  athleticism. 
The  growth  of  any  true  athletic  spirit  ceased  with 
the  Punic  wars  and  the  beginning  of  world  con- 
quest; ceased  with  the  decline  of  patriotism  and 
the  ideal  of  an  army  composed  of  true  Romans; 
died  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
No  other  ideal  arose  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  systematic  physical  education.  Whatever  inter- 
est in  athletics  still  survived  rapidly  took  the  form 
of  gladiatorial  combats,  beasts  shows  and  horse 
races.  The  spectacular  and  brutal  elements  soon 
predominated;  great  feasts  attended  these  games, 
—gambling  became  the  rule  and  not  infrequently 
vast  estates  changed  hands  on  the  winning  of  a 
horse  race;  the  partisan  spirit  ran  so  high  and  civil 
dissensions  became  so  intense  that  finally  all  games 
were  prohibited  by  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  as 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Rome  per- 
ished of  idleness,  gambling,  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, licentiousness  and  all  kinds  of  excesses  to 
which  unlimited  wealth  and  unemployed  energies 
lead.  At  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  typical  Roman  citi- 
zen was  physically  a  degenerate;  intellectually,  a 
shrewd  gamester;  socially  a  parasite,  subsisting  on 
a  world-wide  scheme  of  human  slavery,  a  vampire 
living  upon  the  world's  best  blood ;  religiously,  a 
formalist  and  a  fanatic  preserving  the  name  Chris- 
tian or  pagan  without  the  life ;  believing  in  neither 
one  God  nor  many  gods;  given  over  to  the  pur- 
suit of  amusement  and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite; 
embruted  by  blood-thirsty  games  and  spectacles, 
without  regard  for  the  rights  of  life  or  property; 
swayed  by  bribery,  ruled  over  by  low  political  cun- 
ning, in  short  possessing  all  the  evil  characteristics 
of  a  devitalized  race,  shorn  of  all  the  wholesome 
characteristics  which  are  the  reward  of  a  free, 
active   life. 

Are  there  any  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
elements  of  national  weakness  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public and  our  own?  We  have  the  same  problem 
of  the  annual  assimilation  of  a  heterogeneous  for- 
eign population.  The  making  of  a  million  Ameri- 
cans a  year  from  a  prevailingly  indiflferent  foreign 
material  is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  our 
free  institutions,  is  changing  radically  the  social 
and  political  complexities  of  our  cities.  New  York 
is  more  than  50  per  cent,  foreign.  There  is  mani- 
festly a  growing  tendency  to  congestion  of  popula- 
tion. The  comparative  percentage  of  people  living 
in  the  city  and  country  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  half  century.  There  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing  increase   of   disease,  of   poverty   and   of  crime. 

Rome  with  her  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhab- 
itants suffered  from  these  same  evils.  The  leading 
cities  of  Europe  present  the  same  social  and 
hygienic  conditions  as  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Boston.  They  are  trying  to  meet  these  adverse 
conditions   by   much   the   same   social   and   hygienic 
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methods.    But  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
linancial    backing    is    entirely    insufficient    and    the 
measures  employed  utterly  inadequate.     Like  Rome 
we    are    flushed   with    the    sense    of   power,    drunk 
with   national   prosperity,   divided    into   classes   and 
masses — ^the    plutocracy    over    against    the    democ- 
racy, the  idle  rich  over  against  the  struggling  poor ; 
ruled    by    political    chicanery,    honey-combed    with 
bribery  and  graft;  the  stern  Puritan  sense  of  honor 
imd  justice  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  mere  policy 
and  personal  advantage,  the  doctrine  of  conviction 
by  that  of  convenience;  the  feeling  of  reverence  for 
a  higher  power  and  the  necessity  for  obedience  to 
Divine   Law   by  a   skeptical   self-worship   and   self- 
sufficiency.     Like   Rome  we  are  perverting  all  the 
normal    appetites    for    food,    for    rest,    for    activity, 
:or  the  expression  of  affection  and  the  creation  of 
the  home;  we  are  become  self-indulgent  and  blind 
to  the  causes  of  physical  degeneration,  even  to  the 
extent    of    boasting   of    these    things    as    new    and 
later   in    the    evolution   of   the    race;    we   are    dis- 
carding   virtue    as    old-fashioned    and    seeking    the 
rule  for  living  by  the  use  of  scientific  method  and 
classification,    yet    basing    our    conclusions    as    to 
normal  living  upon  abnormal  subjects  and  their  un- 
natural  psychoses.     The   neurotic   individual   is   on 
occasion   most   active    in   the   attempt    to    evolve   a 
philosophical  scheme  of  development  for  the  healthy 
and  the   sane.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion 
there   comes    from    the   average    man    the   common 
ciuery, — What    is    truth    and    how    is    health    to    be 
attained  ? 

PHYSICAL   DIRECTOR'S   RESPONSIBILITY 

Upon  the  physical  director  falls  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  attempting  to  answer  this  question.  The 
first  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  for 
a  country  to  become  conscious  of  the  elements  of 
weakness  in  its  civilization;  to  understand  thor- 
oughly those  elements  which  have  overthrown  other 
nations  of  the  past,  in  order  that  these  may  be  " 
successfully  combated  in  the  present.  Unfortunately 
an  individual  or  a  nation  seldom  becomes  con- 
scious of  chronic  disease  until  its  ravages  have 
become  so  serious  as  to  threaten  life  itself,  until  re- 
covery is  no  longer  possible  and  the  application  of 
the  remedy  serves  merely  to  prolong  life.  To 
point  out  dangers  is  to  court  the  title  of  pessimist, 
cynic,  sensationalist.  To  expose  sin,  crime  and 
hypocrisy  is  to  incur  the  imputation  that  it  takes  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief.  No  great  reward  awaits  the 
adverse  critic,  no  wide  popularity  or  power;  there 
is  no  money  in  it.  On  the  contrary  there  is  often 
great  gain  in  keeping  quiet  about  a  thing,  as  the 
Town  Topics"  scandal,  and  insurance  graft,  attest 
When  the  oppression  of  the  city  boodlers  becomes 
insufferable,  we  wake  up  and  go  to  the  polls  and 
make  a  spasmodic  effort  to  cleanse  the  city  politics ; 
when  some  one  convinces  us  that  millions  of  taxes 
have  been  squandered,  it  touches  our  feelings — most 
frequently  said  to  be  located  deep  in  the  American 
pocket;— we  wake  up  and  do  things  and  expose 
people;  other  frauds  come  to  the  surface,  a  gen- 
eral house-cleaning  ensues  in  which  we  act,  and 
feel  virtuous ;  but  we  only  reform  under  compulsion. 
Recognizing  this  characteristic  trait  in  the  Amer- 


ican leads  us  to  point  out  one  of  the  first  functions 
of   the    physical    director,    which    consists    in    thor- 
oughly grasping  the  nature  of  abuses  of  health  and 
then  pounding  away  at  those  who  are  responsible 
until  reform  is  secured.    It  is,  for  example,  certainly 
saner   to   prevent   the   prevalence   of   spinal    curva- 
ture and  other  postural  deformities  in  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand   school   children,  by  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  school  desks,  than  to  correct  this  curvature 
in  a  dozen  or  a  .score  of  children ;  more  economical 
to  look  after  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  slates, 
blackboards   and  the   floor  of  the  schoolroom  than 
to    attempt    to    cure    tuberculosis    and    other    lung 
troubles;  more  humane  to  prevent  the  use  of  poor 
.   paper,   long  lirtes,  small  type,  poor  spacing,  poorly, 
formed  letters   in   text   books   than   to   effect   the 
cure   of   myopia    and    other    results   of   eye   strain. 
Injury  of  health   of  children  through  bad   ventila- 
tion, heating,  lighting  and  plumbing  of  buildings,  is 
inexcusable.      Excessive    school    hours,    number    of 
studies,  length  of  lessons,  length  of  recitations,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  rest  periods  and  recesses,  etc^ 
are    no    less    inexcusable.      Headaches,    excessive 
neural  fatigue  and  all  cerebro-spinal  neuroses  may 
be  induced  by  this  over-pressure.     The  characteris- 
tic   symptoms    of    lassitude,    stupidity,    etc.,    result. 
On    the    intellectual    side    of    the    final    effects    are 
chronic    dullness    and    low-standing    in    all    school 
grades;    on    the    physical,    poor    development,    low 
vitality  and  a  great  variety  of  diseases.* 

Whether  we  are  in  public  school  work  or  in  pre- 
paratory or  college  work,  our  interest  in  the  pre- 
vention of  these  abuses  is  the  same,  our  most  vital 
function  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  atrophy,  disease, 
and   physical   desreneration,   rather  than   to  attempt 
to  cure   the   few   with   whom  we  come   in   contact. 
This   is   like  trying  to  bale  out  a  ship  with  a  tin 
dipper.    The  first  essential  is  to  choose  the  form  of 
work  which  brings  us  into  closest  contact  with  the 
real   problem.     The   most   desirable   fields   are   evi- 
dently   the    public    school    work,    high    school    and 
preparatory  school  work,  and  the  Boys'  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  for 
at  this  period  of  life  organic  vigor  is  principally 
determined.      Then    we    must    attack    the    hvgienic 
abuses  which  prevail  in  the  home  and  in  tlie'school 
in  our  local  field.     The  home  can  be  reached  prin- 
cipally   through    mother's    clubs    and    lectures    on 
hygiene;  the  school,  through  eternal   vigilance  and 
persistent  agitation  with  city  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals  and   school    boards   until   the   conditions   are 
corrected.     It   is  true  that  the  physical  director  is 
usually    paid    wages    for    the    doing    of    so    many 
hours'   gymnastics,   it   is   also   true   that   the   bodily 
fatigue    resulting    from    excessive    amount    of   time 
given  to  this  sort  of  thing  often  seems  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  take  this  broader  view  of  his 
function.      Strength   is   lacking  even  for  the  pro- 
gram  so   far   outlined.     But   our   work   is   broader 
even  than  this,  it  extends  to  the  use  of  our  influence 
in  the  correction  of  the  municipal  and  national  evils 
of  the  times. 

(To  be   Continued  in  June). 


*Vid.     Health   and   Growth   of   School   Children, 
X.  E.  A.  Proceedings— 1903,  page  76^. 
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Therapeutic  Sectfon  of  the  A,  P.  E.  A. 


By  /AKOB  BOLIN. 


^^  HE  physical  trainer  has,  as  one  of  his  chief 
^  duties,  the  prevention  of  various  ailments, 
lie  is  interested  in  keeping  the  general  nutrition  on 
a  high  level.  It  is  inevitable  then  that  he  enquires 
whether  or  not  the  means  utilized  by  him  for  the 
l>rc  vent  ion  of  malnutrition  in  its  various  forms  may 
nut  also  be  used  for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  such 
c.'iM^s  as  come  under  his  observation.  He  is  engaged 
in  preventing  asymmetrical  or  abnormal  growth  of 
^"hix)l  children.  Quite  naturally  his  mind  turns  to 
:hc  possibility  of  correcting  defects  noted  among  his 
pupils.  Thus  is  easily  explained  the  fact  that  at 
many  meetings  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association  questions  have  arisen  which,  though 
primarily  hygienic,  have  hovered  on  the  boundary 
hue  of  therapeutics. 

To  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  for  separate 
3!iil  distinct  discussions  of  questions  more 
particularly  pertaining  to  gymnastic  therapy, 
fhe  national  council  requested  me  to  arrange 
tor  a  section  meeting  devoted  to  these  questions  at 
the  last  national  convention  of  the  association  at 
Tt-achers*  College,  New  York  city,  and  to  serve  as 
it^  chairman. 

Being  particularly  interested  in  the  therapeutic 
<ide  of  gymnastics  I  gladly  accepted  the  trust  of  the 
Council.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  the  pro- 
?!am  consisting  of  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  fr>Ilowing  papers:  "Balancing  Exercises  in  Ner- 
v«»us  Diseases,"  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven, 
Ct.:  "Motor  Training  in  Ataxia,"  Dr.  H.  V.  Bar- 
clay. New  York  city;  "A  New  Apparatus  for  Use 
:n  the  Treatment  of  Scoliosis,"  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent, 


Cambridge,  Mass.;  "Resuming  Activities  after  In- 
valid Slates:  Remarks  on  Systematic  Guidance  in 
Exercises,"  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  "  Recent  Observations  in  the  Etiology,  Pro- 
phylaxis, and  Therapy  of  Scoliosis,"  Dr.  Compton 
Riely,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  general  impression  prevailed  that  the  aver- 
age physical  trainer,  even  if  his  work  does  not  lie 
in  the  therapeutic  field,  would  benefit  considerably 
by  making  permanent  provision  for  the  discussion 
of  therapeutic  questions  at  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation, a  matter  which  was  considered  also  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  such  members  of  the  association 
as  were  exclusively  engaged  in  that  particular  kind 
of  work.  It  was,  therefore,  voted  to  create  a  section 
on  gymnastic  therapy,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Seaver,  and  Mr.  Jakob  Bolin,  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  organization  and  to  act  as  a  governing 
body  till  the  next  meeting. 

The  section  is  now  fully  formed  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  twenty,  and  the  committee  has  ap- 
pointed Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Boston,  to  serve  as 
the  representative  of  the  section  till  the  next  con- 
.vention.  For  membership  in  the  section  the  follow- 
ing requirements  have  been  formulated  by  the 
commitee:  (i)  membership  in  the  national  organ- 
ization; (2)  candidate  must  either  be  a  legally 
qualified  physician,  or  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  of  physical  training,  in  the  curriculum  of 
which  gymnastic  therapeutics  enters  as  an  integral 
part,  or  must  show  that  he  or  she  has  practiced 
gymnastic  therapy  for  at  least  three  years  in  a  re- 
spectable and  efficient  manner. 


Relations  of  Medical  and  Physical  Training  Professions 


By  WINFIELD  S.  HALL,  Ph  D.,  M.D. 


IT  is  not  the  object  of  this  br^f  paper  to  demon- 
strate that  a  relation  exists  between  these  two  pro- 
fessions. The  fact  that  the  most  prominent  men  in 
physical  training  in  America  are  medical  men  and 
gained  their  standing  in  the  field  of  physical  train- 
ing largely  because  of  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
\uiuld  be  in  itself  sufficient  demonstration  that  an 


Xote. — Dr.  Hall  is  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School  and 
lecturer  on  physiology  of  exercise  in  the  Institute 
^nd  Training  School,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago.  An  ab- 
-*ract  of  his  paper  on  "A  Method  for  Determining 
Lung    Capacity    Mathematically"    was   published    in 

\merican  Gymnasia,"  Nov.,  1904. 


intimate  relation  exists  between  these  two  profes- 
sions. To  enumerate  some  of  the  men  referred  to 
above  I  have  only  to  name  Dr.  Seaver,  formerly  of 
Yale,  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard,  Dr. '  Anderson  of 
Yale,  Dr.  Gulick  of  New  York,  the  Doctors  Hitch^ 
cock,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Dr.  Phillips  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Wood 
of  Columbia,  Doctors  Raycroft  and  KallcnbeiLj  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Elsom  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr.  Babbitt 
of  Haverford.  This  list  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely, and  if  I  were  to  include  all  of  the  names  thai 
deserve  mention  it  would  be  too  long  a  list  to  pub- 
lish in    this  article. 

The  relation  of  physical  training  and  physical 
education  to  the  practice  of  medicine  is  so  intimate 
that  I  would  be  inclined  to  call  physical  training  the 
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field  of  medical  practice.  I  believe  fully  that  all 
directors  of  physical  education  should  be  medical 
men.  That  the  leaders  in  physical  education  and 
physical  training  recognize  this  relation  is  evident 
from  the  curriculum  which  tlie  best  schools  of  physi- 
cal training  provide  for  their  students.  In  the  first 
place:  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  school  is  a  high  school  education,  while  many  of 
the  students  have  at  least  a  part  of  a  college  course. 
In  this  respect  they  compare  well  with  the  better 
medical  schools.  Their  professional  course  extends 
over  a  period  of  three  years  and  includes  a  thorough 
course  of  human  anatomy,  covering  osteology,  dis- 
section of  a  median  half  of  the  human  body;  a 
thorough  course  in  histology  with  laboratory  work; 
physiology  with  laboratory  work,  recitations  and 
lectures,  physical  diagnosis,  hygiene,  dietetics,  and 
corrective  gymnastics  (therapeutics).  The  young 
men  in  the  school  in  question  are  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  detection  of  abnormalities  in  the  development 
of  the  body  and  in  the  methods  at  their  disposal  of 
correcting  these  abnormalities  so  far  as  possible. 

The  principal  difference  between  these  two  lines 
of  practice  is  that  while  the  physician  attempts  the 
treatment  of  severe  acute  or  chronic  cases  of  disease 
using  as  remedial  agencies — drugs,  surgery,  dietetics, 
baths,  exercise  and  massage;  the  physical  trainer 
attempts  the  treatment  of  mild  acute  or  chronic  de- 
partures from  the  normal  condition,  using  as  reme- 
dial or  developmental  agencies, — exercise,  baths, 
dietetics  and  massage. 

The  physical  trainer  is  more  efficient  the  more  he 
knows  about  medicine;  and  the  medical  practitioner 
is  more  efficient  the  more  he  knows  about  physical 
training. 

Every  gymnasium  should  have  a  medical  director 
added  to  its  staff,  and  every  hospital  should  have  a 
physical  director  added  to  its  staff,  while  every  edu- 
cational institution  should  have  both,  perhaps  repre- 
sented by  one  person. 


Women  and  Corrective  Work 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society,  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Training  of  Women  for  Corrective  Work  and 
the  Possibilities  of  Such  Work  as  a  Vocation."  It 
was  Dr.  Lovett's  opinion  that  there  was  a  field  for 
well-trained  women  at  a  remuneration  at  present 
amounting  to  from  $500  to  $1000  a  year,  and  which 
could  be  increased  as  the  value  of  medical  gymnas- 
tics and  massage  was  demonstrated  by  their  expert 
services.  He  insisted,  however,  that  the  practi- 
tioners should  be  thoroughly  trained  as  there  were 
already  plenty  of  ill-equipped  women  inthe  field  who 
found  it  hard  to  make  a  living.  Six  weeks  of  tech- 
nique did  not  qualify  any  body  to  practice  corrective 
g>'mnastics.  Two  years  of  preparation  in  theory 
was  essential,  with  at  least  a  year  of  practice  in 
technique,  half  of  which  might  perhaps  be  contem- 
poraneous with  theory.  Practitioners  must  be 
grounded  in  physiology  and  have  more  than  a  cur- 
sory knowledge  of  superficial  anatomy,  at  least; 
symptomatology  and  pathology.  He  laid  far  more 
stress  on  sound  knowledge  than  on  practice  sepa- 
rated from  knowledge.  For  women  well-instructed 
there  were  three  possibilities — work  on  salary  as  a 


physician's  assistant;  conducting  a  gymnasium  and 
accepting  patients  from  physicians  or  elsewhere; 
and  independent,  as  a  sort  of  free  lance.  Clever 
women  might  succeed  in  the  last  two  avenues,  but 
the  first  offered,  to  his  mind,  more  satisfactory 
work,  with  more  of  a  future,  and  more  assurance  of 
an  adequate  income.  He  thought  there  was  no  nor- 
mal school  of  physical  education  in  this  country 
where  a  woman  could  get  the  proper  training  in 
corrective  work;  she  must  go  abroad,  preferably  to 
Germany.  Our  schools  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  demand,  given  their  attention  almost  en- 
tirely to  educational  gymnastics.  He  pointed  out 
that  medicine  itself  was  reducing  drug  dosage  and 
inclining  to  gymnastics,  massage,  electricity,  etc., 
which  suggested  the  future  of  the  profession  and  its 
ultimate  specialization. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  commenting  on  the  paper, 
agreed  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Lovett.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  medical  schools  were  quite  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  physical  training  schools  in  not  pro- 
viding the  needful  courses,  but  the  latter  schools 
were  already  beginning  to  feel  the  new  demand  and 
he  had  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  met  as  fast  as 
it  was  manifested. 

Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  the  president,  was  in  the 
chair. 


Summer  School  Notes 

The  work  at  the  Harvard  summer  school  this  year 
will  be  divided  between  the  gymnasiums  of  the 
Harvard  University  and  the  Sargent  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education.  The  idea  is  to  make  a  more  com- 
plete separation  between  the  classes  of  work.  The 
Harvard  Summer  School  gives  a  four  year's  course 
and  it  is  to  avoid  the  conflict  of  the  work  of  the 
different  years  that  this  plan  is  to  be  tried,  for  both 
theory  and  practice. 


At  the  Yale  Summer  School  the  practical  gym- 
nasium work  this  summer  will  be  conducted  in  the 
Yale  gymnasium  instead  of  partly  in  another  build- 
ing, as  last  year.  The  Swedish  apparatus  used  at 
the  summer  school  has  been  installed  in  the  main 
gymnasium. 


At  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  the  Summer 
Training  Institute  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  enters  this 
summer  upon  its  fourth  season  of  work,  the  term 
running  from  July  31  to  August  31.  Dr.  George  J. 
Fisher  is  dean  of  the  physical  department  course, 
with  these  instructors :  F.  B.  Barnes,  J.  Elmer  Berry, 
O.  L.  Hebbert,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Hale,  George  T.  Hep- 
bron,  George  M.  Martin,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  Dr. 
G.  F.  Poole  and  A.  B.  Wegener. 


The  Monteagle  Assembly  Summer  School  of 
Physical  Education,  Monteagle.  Tenn.,  will  hold  its 
ninth  session  from  July  2  to  August  3.  Miss  Clara 
G.  Baer,  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  will  be 
director  with  these  associates:  A.  K.  Jones,  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Sue  Cannon  Price,  New- 
man Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans;  Hugh 

D.  McLauren,  Lafayette  Industrial  School,  Lafayette, 
Ind. ;  and  a  corp  of  assistants. 
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Municipal  Gymnasiums  of  Chicago 


(Continued  from  April.) 

The  popularity  of  the  indoor  gymnasiums  was  in- 

•  rtaneous  and  has  increased  steadily.    The  great 

rnWr  of   people    who    came    to    the  gymnasiums 

"vie  It  necessary  to  require  formal  application  and 

i-^utf  tickets  of  membership  to  classes. 

There  are   ]4r403  membership  tickets  in  the  pos- 

>t<m  of  people  who  make  systematic  use  of  the 
vT.r/dsiums.    The   rate  of  increase  in  the  number 

applications  received  is  greater  now  (February 
:ihi  than  in  the  earlier  months.  The  information 
^  inrd  by  means   of  the   application  blank  is   used 

i  ha.sis  for  the  proper  classification  of  patrons. 

The  general  plan  of  work  is  to  conduct  classes  in 

?irnic  corrective  and  recreative  gymnastics  in  the 
•ternoon   for   school    children   and   in   the   evening 

•  wcjfking  boys  and  girls  and  adults.  School  chil- 
:rcTi  who  work  in  the  afternoon  selling  papers,  etc., 
^  assigned   to    classes   in   the   evening.    In   some 

viina^iums  business  men's  classes  are  conducted  in 
■'  afternoon.     Married  men's  and  women's  classes 
1  t'lie  evening  are  popular  in  many  gymnasiums. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work  group  games 
"  ^hool  children  in  the  afternoon  and  represen- 

*■•*  ve  team  games  in  the  evening  are  given  much 
tvntion.  Representative  of  the  team  games  is  the 
'^^ket  ball  league  composed  of  two  teams  in  each 

Ihe  regular  class  work  for  girls  is  supplemented 
;^;  interpark  basket  ball,  long  ball  and  other  games. 

^♦-c  games  are  arranged  in  the  manner  of  an  in- 
^'tiTion  from  one  park  to  play  as  guests  of  another 

'^rk.  Great  interest  is  also  taken  in  the  Gilbert 
'■"''•  other  g>mnastic  dances  taught  by  all  the  women 

^'t-uctors. 

^-^  ^tated  above,  it  is  the  plan  to  conduct  out-of- 
"■••r  work  from  May  1st  to- November  ist.     Much 

i  this  work  will  be  imormal  and  undirected  except 

'"at  the  gymnasiums  wil  be  under  the  supervision 

the  instructors  at  all  times.     In  addition  to  the 

"'  rmal  and  undirected  work,  formal  class  work  in 

'te  exercise,  apparatus  work,  games  and  athletic 

■fnt?  will  be  conducted  afternoons  and  evenings 

•  stated  hours. 

Kmphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  organization  of 
•'"ack  athletic  teams,  the  holding  of  dual,  triangular 
ni  inter  park  meets,  arranged  and  conducted  with 

•  '•Vrence  to  group  interests. 

"Invitation"  athletic  meets  of  suitable  character 
^''1  be  conducted  among  the  girls. 

The  guiding  principle  in  conducting  all  out-of- 
'"'  work  will  be  to  involve  great  numbers,  to  or- 
i  ni/e.  along  the  lines  of  simplicity,  large  groups  for 
nifresting  and  beneficial  gymnastic  and  athletic 
^ivities. 

The  value  of  the  gymnasium  and  play  grounds  as 

?<iicies  with  which  to  combat  the  tendencies  to- 
"^^rij  <ocial  and  physical  degeneration,  which  inevita- 

Note.— From  Annual  Report  of  E.  B.  DeGroot, 
f^irector  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics,  South  Parks, 

Chicago. 


bly  accompany  city  life,  has  been  emphasized  by  many 
eminent  pedagogues,  scientists  and  sociologists. 
Our  public  schools  are  first  in  combating  and  delay- 
ing the  effect  of  these  tendencies.  But  the  valuable 
physical,  mental  and  social  training  given  by  the 
public  schools  ends  with  the  vast  majority  of 
children  when  they  are  still  in  their  most  plastic 
stages  of  development.  Their  school  and  playtime 
is  cut  short  because  of  the  necessity  for  seeking 
work  in  office,  factory  or  shop,  there  to  become  a 
cog  in  our  complex  industrial  life.  The  park  gym- 
nasiums may,  and  do,  at  this  time  furnish  the  train- 
ing needed  in  the  children's  muscular  and  neural 
development;  and  with  the  gymnasium  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  sociological  factors  involved 
it  may  be  claimed  that  this  work  is  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  public  school  system. 

A  concrete  example  may  be  recited.  The  case  is 
typical  of  the  work  in  general.  One  of  our  league 
basket  ball  teams  is  composed  of  an  Italian,  a  Jew, 
a  Frenchman,  a  Swede  and  an  Irishman.  These 
young  boys  ( working  boys,  who  should  be  in  school) 
are  not  only  receiving  the  valuable  physical  and  men- 
tal training  afforded  by  the  playing  of  the  game,  but 
they  are  co-operating  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  a 
common  object  and  in  honor  of  a  common  name, 
subjecting  themselves  at  all  times  to  proper  author- 
ity, law  and  order.  Does  this  not  suggest  the  kind 
of  training  that  insures  the  development  of  good 
American  Citizens?  Evidence  of  tangible  results 
might  be  multiplied.  Personal  cleanliness,  gentler 
manners  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  are 
apparent  in  no  unmistakable  manner. 

I  believe  that  the  intangible  good  results  arc  far 
greater  than  the  tangible. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Instructors  in  charge  of  the  gymnasiums. 
The  men  instructors  are  heroes  among  the  neighbor- 
hood boys  and  young  men.  The  women  instructors 
are  the  ideals  of  the  neighborhood  girls  and  are 
imitated  in  manners  of  speech  and  action  to  a  great 
degree.  To  live  up  to  hero  worship  every  day  in  the  ' 
week  is  no  little  responsibility.  Men  and  women 
with  less  character,,  training  and  resourcefulness 
would  have  failed,  and  the  gymnasiums  would  have 
been  influences  for  little  that  might  be  called  worthy. 
(To  be  continued  in  June.) 


A.  P.  E.  A.  Convention  in  December 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Physi- 
cal Education  .Association  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  December  26-38,  1906,  inclusive.  The 
change  of  date  from  the  usual  time  in  the  spring 
should  be  noted  by  all  interested.  The  sessions  will 
probably  be  held  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School. 


No  Convention  at  San  Francisco 

The  National  Educational  Convention  has,  in  view 
of  the  calamity  which  has  visited  San  Francisco, 
postponed  its  annual  convention  for  one  year,  to  a 
place  yet  to  be  determined. 
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California  Earthquake  Ruins  Gymnasiums 

Stanford  University,  San  Francisco  Y.M.  C.  A. 
and  Olympic  A.  C.  Among  Them 


^  HE  California  earthquake  of  April  i8  ruined 
^  the  beautiful  new  gymnasium  building  of 
Stanford  University,  just  nearing  completion,  what 
was  to  have  been  the  finest  in  the  country;  and, 
with  the  tire  that  followed  in  San  Francisco,  de- 
molished the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Olympic  Athletic 
Club  buildings  there.  The  old  frame  gymnasium 
building  at  Stanford  University  still  stands.  The 
San  Jose  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium,  which  was  in 
a  rented  frame  building,  lost  only  a  little  plastering. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
Watsonville  were  in  the  earthquake  zone  but  were 
not  injured  and  the  gymnasium  of  the  University  of 
California  escaped  damage.  Los  Angeles  and 
Southern  California  were  not  aflfected  at  all  by  the 
earthquake. 

None  of  the  physical  directors  of  colleges,  asso- 
ciations or  clubs,  and  none  of  their  families  were 
injured.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  physical  director 
of  Stanford  University,  has  been  and  is  now  in 
Hoston,  Mass.,  employed  on  research  work  and  was 
not  to  return  to  Stanford  until  the  fall.  H.  M. 
Strickler  of  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  on 
t!ie  spot  and  is  already  engaged  with  the  general 
secretary  and  others  in  a  promising  campaign  for 
a  new  and  better  building,  with  modern  gymnastic 
equipment.  "Our  building  is  a  wreck,  but  our  hope 
j'.nd  courage  are  greater  than  ever,"  says  the  gen- 
<  ral  secretary.  Edward  A.  Merwin  of  the  San 
Jose  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reports  the  gymnasium  as  shaken 
np  considerably  but  gymnasium  work  was  hardly 
interrupted.  Mr.  Merwin  has  since  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  physical 
director. 

For  these  facts  and  the  following,  the  profession 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  physical 
d' rectors  of  the  coast  and  especially  H.  M.  Strickler 
of  San  Francisco,  C.  H.  Price,  of  Los  Angeles  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  C.  W.  Janes,  general  secretary  of  San 
Jose  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  supplied  "American  Gym- 
insia"   with   early   and   accurate   information. 

The  new  gymnasium  of  Stanford  University  at 
Palo  Alto  would  have  cost,  completed  and  equipped, 
nearly  $1,000,000.  It  was  nearly  completed  but  had 
not  been  eciuippcd.  A  cut  herewith  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  The  Independent,  New 
"^'ork,  shows  how  absolute  is  the  ruin.  It  was  312 
by  ISO  feet  in  area  with  a  wing  115  feet  wide  and 
\.as  large  enough  to  accomnrodate  the  entire  stu- 
dent body   in   physical   exercise  at   one  time.     The 


work  of  the  builders  had  been  accepted,  so  thai 
the  university  lo.ses.  When  the  gymnasium  is  re- 
built, with  the  other  buildings  destroyed,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  classic  style,  but  of  the  "low,  broad, 
solid  architecture  of  which  the  missions  of  the 
early  friars  are  types."  The  new  Stanford  field  with 
its  grand  stand  went  uninjured  through  the  earth- 
quake which  demolished  a  large  number  of  stone 
structures  of  the  university  and  opened  up  rifts  in 
the  earth  in  many  places.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  northern  universities  are  opposed  to  the  playing 
of  the  Rugby  game,  which  Stanford  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  have  adopted,  it  is  possible 
that  this  field  may  not. for  years  be  used  for  any 
other  kind  of  football.  Trainers  **Dad"  Moulton 
and  Daniel  Murphy  are  still  at  Palo  Alto.  Foot- 
ball Coach  Lanagan  has  gone  East  to  study  the 
game  of  Rugby. 

The  Olympic  Athletic  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  clubs  on  the 
coast,  will  erect  a  more  spacious  building  than  th*» 
one  it  has  lost  and  has  declined  offers  of  assistance 
irom  the  New  York  A.  C.  President  W.  G.  Harri- 
son says  that  the  club  -is  not  only  not  dismayed  by 
the  calamity  but  is  already  finding  new  duties  in 
the  midst  of  ruin  by  "planning  a  lot  of  outdoor 
work  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  have," 
he  continues,  "a  temporary  house  and  our  first 
act  will  be  to  arrange  a  sort  of  continuous  field  day 
•n  and  around  the  parks." 

This  indicates  the  immense  value  of  the  parks, 
playgrounds,  athletic  fields  and  open  spaces  in  and 
about  San  Francisco  and  other  stricken  cities. 
Without  them  hundreds  of  thousands  would  have 
been  driven  out  into  the  surrounding  country,  part- 
ly a  wilderness,  where  they  could  not  have  been 
.eached  and  fed  as  they  were  in  these  concen- 
tration camps,  which  form  the  city's  breathing 
spots,  and  exercise  and  recreation  grounds  in  pros- 
perity became  havens  of  refuge  in  the  time  of 
awful   peril. 

At  Berkeley,  the  University  of  California  stu- 
dents were  mustered  out  to  do  guard  duty  in  the 
burning  city  of  San  Francisco.  Hearst  Hall,  the 
women's  gymnasium,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  women  and  children  made  homeless  by  the  rag^- 
ing  elements.  Harmon  Gymnasium,  that  for  men, 
was  utilized  as  a  hospital  and  the  campus,  the 
athletic  field,  tennis  and  basket-hall  courts  took  on 
the  appearance  of  an  army  camp  as  they  were  filled 
with  tents  in  which  the  refugees  from  the  stricken 
city  took  shelter,  the  baseball  ground  being  also 
given  up  to  men.  Physical  Directors  Magee  and 
Rhodes  gave  up  their  work  of  taking  the  spring 
anthropometric  tests,  and  Trainers  Christey  and 
Hayward  gave  up  conditioning  their  men  for  the 
meet  with  their  Stanford  rivals,  scheduled  for  May 
21.     The  training  quarters   became  a  laundry  and 
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I'lrh  nx)ms    donated  to   fill   the  general  public 

M  .:r.  the  earthquake   shook   San   Francisco   and 

r  northern  cities,  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

'  \  Soiiih  was  in   the  midst  of  a  vigorous  build- 

:  r.impaign  for  $350,000.     It  had  already  pledged 

:-:  c.  hut    stopped    instantly    to   help    San    Fran- 

Xow   the    cimpaign    has   been    resumed   and 

total  amount   is   expected  to  be  raised  before 

»ni  of  the  month. 


full  of  water  and  apparently  uninjured.  The  mar- 
ble of  the  showers  is  not  damaged  in  the  least.  The 
directors  decided  to  clear  away  the  debris  of  this 
part  of  the  building  at  once  and  ere  this  reaches 
the  eyes  of  "American  Gymnasia"  readers,  the  V. 
M.  C.  A.  will  have  resumed  business  at  the  old 
stand,  corner  of  Mason  and   Ellis   streets. 

There  is  an  artesian  well  180  feet  deep  on  the 
water  premises  which  will  afford  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  the  showers  and  swimming  tank,  and 


Illustration  used  by  permission  of  llie  Independent. 

NEW    UNUSED  GYMNASIUM   OF   LELAND   STANFOKD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  IN  RUINS 


Situation  in  San  Francisco 

By  H.  M.  Strickler,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

^'nc  well-known  Olympic  Club,  Central  Y.  M.  C. 
^   ^t  Ignatius.  Turnverein,  Verein  Eintracht.  Co- 

^l'.a  Park   Boys'  Club,  and  a  number  of  private 

t:tutioTis    conducting     physical     training     classes, 

i;*lin^  Miss  Cooke's,  were  destroyed  by  the  fire 

'A  ng  the  earthquake  on  April  18.     Lowell  High 

^  "'»";.  .IS  well  as  Polytechnic,  California  School  of 

"lanical    Arts,    were    all    destroyed    by    the    fire. 

'  '•'•  Mission    School     and    the   Grammar   schools 

"'  \\crc  not   wiped  out  by  the  fire  were  so  badly 

n»-is?e(i  by  the  earthquake  that  they  were  con- 
"nnfij  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  all  schools 

'^'1  for  the  season. 

•'^e  famous  Olympic  Club  will  rebuild  on  the  old 
^'  ;t  street  site. 

'W  San  Franci.sco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  walls 
-"^  standing   intact,    while    the   swimming   tank    is 


almost  before  the  workmen  start  clearing  away  the 
ruins  of  the  great  city  of  the  Golden  West,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  plant  will  be  ready  to  serve  the  men 
with  baths  and  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food. 

The  large  gynmasium  will  be  roofed  over  and 
classes  in  physical   training  conducted  as  before. 

The  only  institutions  not  burnt  out  are  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  near  Golden 
Gate  Park,  which  is  being  used  as  a  relief  station, 
and  Mission  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  23d  St.,  which 
has  been  open  day  and  night  to  members  of  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  all  other  athletic  dubs 
of  the  citv. 

F.  E.  Swanson  of  the  Mission  Branch  has  re- 
signed as  general  secretary  of  that  Association,  and 
Physical  Director  Strickler  will  take  charge  and 
conduct  physical  training  classes  until  the  Central 
Y.   M.   C.   A.   Building   is   reconstructed. 

As  to  the  playgrounds,  no  material  damape  has 
(Continued  on  page  209.) 
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Unique  Features  of  a  Gymnastic  Display 
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OLIVER  L.  HEBBERT 


OYS  of  14,  young 
*  men  of  20  and 
business  men  of  from 
45  years  upward,  gave 
,  notable  samples  of 
1  gymnastic  dancing  at 
\  the  annual  display  by 
[  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical 
department,  the  even- 
'  ing  of  April  23,  under 
!  the  guidance  of  Oliver 
L.  Hebbert,  physical 
director,  assisted  by 
E.  C.  Delaporte.  The 
work  shown  probably 
cannot  be  surpassed 
in  its  type,  by  that  of 
any  men's  gymnasium 
in  the  country  for  grace,  vigor  and  general  effect- 
iveness. One  of  the  classes  presented  the  "Jumping 
Jacks"  dance,  now  being  published  in  "American 
Gymnasia."  "Hooligan's  Bam  Dance,"  "Highland 
Fling,"  and  "The  Dainty  Step"  were  the  other  dances 
given,  all  preceded  by  a  fancy  march.  A  fancy 
march  into  position  preceded  every  class  drill. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the  display  was  the 
class  work  on  apparatus,  to  music.  Six  men  and 
boys  performed  identical  exercises  on  a  12-pom- 
melled  side  horse  and  on  a  triple  24-ft.  horizontal 
bar,  the  approach,  performance,  dismount  and  return 
to  place  all  being  in  perfect  time  to  piano  music  by 
the  g>'mnasium  pianist,  Mrs.  May  H.  Nichols.  The 
side  horse  used  is  an  invention  made  by  Mr.  Heb- 
bert. Its  principle  of  construction  is  that  of  six 
regulation  German  horses,  so  built  as  to  form  one 
piece  of  apparatus.  Its  special  value  is  in  class  work 
by  permitting  six  men  to  work  simultaneously. 

The  foregoing  features  were  in  the  second  section 
of  the  program,  in  the  department  of  advanced  gym- 
nastics. The  first  part  of  the  program  consisted  of 
calisthenics,  introducing  classes  with  Indian  clubs, 
iron  dumb  bells,  steel  wands,  wooden  dumb  bells 
and  wooden  wands,  the  latter  by  the  gymnastic 
team  whose  excellent  work  in  all  features  was  in 
good  keeping  with  the  general  excellent  performance 
of  the  entire  program. 

The  main  criticism  made  by  physical  directors  who 
were  included  in  the  1800  spectators  was  that  the 
drills  presented  were  too  complex.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  simple  or  elementary  work  presented.  The 
result  was  a  sameness  or  lack  of  contrast  (partly 
relieved  by  its  accuracy  and  finish),  which  probably 
left  an  impression  upon  the  lay  spectators,  quite 
aside  from  the  question  of  the  technical  value  of 
work  requiring  only  moderate  skill  and  requiring 
less  ncuro-muscular  energy,  which  appeared  to  the 
trained  director.  As  practically  all  Mr.  Hebbert's 
regular  work  is  of  the  type  usually  classed  as  ad- 
vanced, this  comment  has  special  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  and  boys  who  ap- 
peared on  the  floor — some  400  of  them — were  as 
well  set  up  and  developed  in  an  all-round  way  as 
any  one  could  ask.  Their  work  was  excellent  in  all 
respects,  and  was  not  done  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 


but  with  a  splendid  snap  and  vim.  A  critic  is  apt  to 
doubt  his  own  conviction  that  simple  work  of  mod- 
erate complexity  is  best  in  the  long  run  when  he 
sees  such  fine  results  from  another  methbd. 

Mr.  Hebbert's  work  is  distinctive  and  thus  lays 
itself  open  to  scrutiny  and  comment  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  director  showing  less  individuality  might 
not  receive.  For  example,  his  presentation  of  a 
team  of  boy  tumblers  12  to  14  years  old  in  advanced 
work  might  have  its  wisdom  questioned  as  a  type 
of  muscular  exercises  for  adolescents — and  it  was 
questioned.  So,  too,  the  question  arose  concerning 
the  practically  professional  work  of  the  team  of 
senior  tumblers,  who  could  place  their  act  on  most 
vaudeville  stages  with  credit.  But  Mr.  Hebbert's 
idea,  which  he  consistently  follows,  is  to  make  all 
these  special  features,  such  as  dancing  and  advanced 
tumbling,  distinctly  subordinate  to  the  fundamental 
work  of  the  large  mass  classes.  A  boy  who  shirks 
the  bread  and  butter  of  calisthenic  drills  and  regular 
class  apparatus  exercises  for  the  ice  cream  and  cake 
of  the  specialty  he  likes  more,  quickly  gets  a  hint 
from  the  director  which  equals  a  command  that  his 
diet  list  needs  revision. 

Having  in  mind  the  fine  results  from  Mr.  Heb- 
bert's work,  and  the  great  classes  of  men  and  boys 
that  crowd  the  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium 
day  and  night,  season  after  season,  and  the  splendid 
personal  influence  of  the  dirtctor  himself,  a  critic 
feels  obliged  to  temper  his  comments,  for  after  all 
what  succeeds  like  success?  A  study  of  Mr.  Heb- 
bert's work  is  an  inspiration  for  any  director  of 
physical  training  who  in  moments  of  faint  heart- 
edness  doubts  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  re- 
sults worth  all  the  time  and  energy  expended. 


The  Boston  Marathon  Run 

The  Marathon  run  of  25  miles,  conducted  by  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Athletic  Association,  was  held  on 
Patriots'  Day,  April  19,  on  the  highway  from  Ash- 
land, Mass.,  to  Boston,  and  was  won  in  2  hours,  45 
minutes.  45  seconds,  by  Timothy  Ford,  Hampshire 
A.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  David  J.  Kneeland,  Rox- 
bury  (Mass.)  A.  A.,  was  second,  by  six  seconds,  and 
T.  P.  Morrissey,  Mercury  A.  C,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
third,  in  2  hours,  53  minutes,  45  seconds.  The 
finish  was  the  closest  yet  seen  in  the  ten  years  of 
Marathon  races.  There  were  84  starters,  of  whom 
45  finished.  Ford  was  fifteenth  in  1906,  but  was  not 
considered  a  dangerous  competitor  this  year.  The 
best  time  for  the  course  is  2  hours,  29  minutes. 
23  3-5  seconds,  made  by  J.  J.  Caffrey  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  in  igor.  New  York  city  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  runners  have  now  won  four  victories  apiece. 
Ford,  the  winner,  is  18  years  old,  and  weighed  113 
pounds  at  the  start.  He  lost  three  pounds.  Knee- 
land,  who  won  second  place,  has  been  in  three  Mara- 
thon races,  including  that  at  St.  Louis.  He  weighed 
123  pounds  at  the  start.  The  first  prize  was  a  large 
bronze  statuette  of  an  athlete. 


The  Dallas,  Tex.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  suspended 
work  in  the  physical  department  while  money  is 
being  raised  for  the  new  $100,000  building. 
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Olympic  Games  at  Athens  Won  by  America 


T*  HE  international  Olympic  games,  held  at 
Athens,  April  22  to  May  2,  were  won  by 
American  athletes,  who  took  eleven  first  prizes,  six 
seconds  and  h\^  thirds  out  of  twenty-nine  events,  in 
Tany  of  which,  however,  the  Americans  did  not 
crmpcte.  America  won  the  championship  with  a 
t'Ul  of  75  1-2.  points.  England,  counting  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Australia  and  Canada,  had  36;  Sweden,  26; 
Greece,  27  1-2;  Hungary,  13:  Austria,  12;  Germany, 
72-3;  Finland,  6;  France,  5  1-3;  Italy,  3.  and  Bel- 
ginm,  I.  America  has  thus  won  all  four  of  the 
'Jiyrapic  meets. 

The  United  States,  however,  failed  to  carry  off 
-he  highest  honor  in  the  games.  This,  the  Marathon 
ran  of  25  miles,  fell  to  a  Canadian,  William  Sher- 
nng  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  whose  time  of  2  hours  51 
niinutes  28  3-5  seconds,  broke  the  former  record  of 
J  hours  55  minutes  20  seconds,  made  in  1896.  The 
fnly  other  record  broken  was  in  the  discus  throw, 
'•lartin  J.  Sheridan,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New 
York  city,  making  a  cast  of  41  meters  46  centimeters, 
the  equivalent  of  136  feet  2  inches,  as  against  the 
Ust  previous  record  of  128  feet  10  1-2  inches,  made 
in  1904.  In  all  of  the  other  events  the  performances 
were  below  expectations.  The  clean  sweep  of  the 
American  track  team  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
vseakness  of  opposing  teams.  The  American  team 
I'^elf  was  g^enerally  citicized  before  the  games  as 
^^eing  not  the  best  obtainable.  This  was  explained 
I'y  ibe  American  committee  as  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  best  athletes  were  college  students 
r.nd  that  these  were  refused  absence  by  their  col- 
esfes.  Xcvertheless,  to  date,  in  the  four  Olympic 
nirets,  the  records  in  the  21  standard  events  college 
T.en  hold   13  records. 

The  most  remarkable  individual  showing  at  the 
?3mes  was  that  of  Martin  Sheridan.  Of  the  75  1-2 
points  scored  by  America,  19  are  his,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  British.  That  he  failed  to  win  the 
P«itathlon  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  competing 
previously  for  the  high  jump  he  spiked  his  leg  and 
was  incapacitated  thereafter.  He  holds  the  Ameri- 
can national  championship  in  the  pentathlon. 

The  highest  total  scored  by  any  other  American 
athlete  in  the  games  was  made  by  Ray  C.  Ewry  and 
Paul  R.  Pilgrim.  These  men  won  through  skill  in 
one  line,  Ewry  in  jumping  and  Pilgrim  in  running. 
The  American  victory  was  all  the  more  notable  in 
rhat  the  champions  had  to  travel  a  far  longer  dis- 
t2nce  than  the  representatives  of  most  of  the  other 
nations,  had  no  time  for  training  on  Grecial  soil; 
that  two  of  its  surest  winners,  Hillman  and  Mitchell, 
were  injured  on  shipboard  by  a  storm,  and  that  cli- 
mate and  sickness  handicapped  others.  Many  of 
the  American  winners  are  not  of  the  first  rank,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  superiority  of 
the  American  athlete,  that  our  second  choices  are 
'•till  able  to  bear  away  the  honors  our  first  choices 
fail  to  win. 

America  did  not  send  a  gymnastic  team  to  Athens, 
but  the  gymnastic  features  of  the  Olympic  games 
*cre  nevertheless  hardly  second  in  place  or  import- 


ance to  the  athletic  features.  Almost  every  day 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  demonstrations  or  competi- 
tions were  held.  In  fact,  on  the  opening  day  after 
the  parade  by  the  athletes  and  gymnasts  the  games 
were  actually  opened  by  a  series  of  exhibitions  by 
the  gymnastic  teams.  The  womens'  team  from  Co- 
penhagen came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  honors 
in  a  jumping  contest,  feats  on  the  flying  rings  and 
tumbling.  Queen  Alexandra  of  England  was  much 
interested  in  their  work  and  took  snapshots  of  them 
with  a  camera.  A  team  of  20  gymnasts  from  the 
Panathenian  Club  performed  a  gymnastic  drill  and 
similar  maneuvrcs  were  done  by  the  Danes,  Ger- 
mans, Swedes  and  Norwegians.  There  were  gym- 
nastic exhibitions  on  April  27th  and  28th,  on  May 
1st,  and  on  May  2d  a  colossal  display  of  gymnas- 
tics by  6000  Greek  school  children,  who  drilled  and 
performed  marching  evolutions. 

King  George  of  Greece  presided  over  the  events, 
and  the  royal  family  of  Greece,  together  with  King 
Edward  of  England  and  Queen  Alexandra,  were 
,  daily  spectators  at  the  Stadium. 

Interest  in  the  Marathon  race  overshadowed 
everything  else.  It  was  run  on  May  2  and  was  seen 
in  part  by  probably  300,000  persons 

Sherring  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  Ont,  Sept.  19, 
1878,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  He  stands 
five  feet  seven  inches  and  weighs  115  pounds.  He 
has  run  many  races  from  a  half-mile  up  and  has 
been  almost  uniformly  victorious.  At  the  Boston 
Marathon  races  in  1900  he  was  leading  the  field 
after  running  18  miles,  fell  unconscious,  revived 
after  five  men  had  passed  him,  re-entered  the  race 
and  finished  second.  He  located  at  Athens  about 
March  7  and  trained  on  the  road.  For  his  victory 
he  received  a  beautiful  statue  of  Minerva. 

Summary  of  the  games  and  winners: 

Tandem  Bicycle  Race— J.  Matthews  and  A.  Kushen,  Putney  A.  C. 
England. 

333  «-3  Metret  Bicycle  Race— Verri,  Italy;  2,  Crowther,  England; 
3,  Mejof,  France.    22m.  4-58. 

Four-Oar  Gigs— luly. 

Six-Oar  Galleys— I Uly ;  2,  France;  3,  Greece. 

Twelve-Oar  Navy  Barge  Race— Greece. 

100-Metrea  Swimming  Race— C.  M.  Daniels,  N.V.A.C;  2,  Hal- 
may,  Hungary:  3,  Healey,  England  :  4,  Darbyshire,  England,  im.  13s. 

Free-Style  Discus  TTirowing— Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Irish- American 
A.  C,  New  York;  a,  GiorganUs,  Greece;  3,  Japviners,  Finland.  41 
metres,  46  centimetres. 

;-Kilometres  Bicycle  Race— Verri.  Italy;  2,  H.  Crowther^ England. 
Kilometn     "'      *    "^  ...    -   ~  ....     . 

tncing  — Di 
Count  Hughes.  France.  .     , 

Standing  Broad  Jump— Ray  E.  Ewry,  N.V.A.C;  a,  M.  J.  Sheri- 
dan, Irish-American  A.  C.  ;  3,  Lawson  Robertson.  3  metres,  30  centi- 
metres. 

Pole  Vault— Gouder,  France;  2,  Soderstrom,  Sweden;  3,  Glover, 
Chicago  A.  A.  and  Purdue  University.  Height,  3  metres,  50  centi- 
metres. 

5-Mile  Running  Race— Lieut.  Hawtrey,  England,  26m.  114-55.; 
2,  Dahl,  Sweden,  a6m.  26  1-5S. 

Foils— French  team,  which  beat  English  9  to  6  jwints. 

Javelin  Throwing— Lemwing,    Sweden,  5^  metres,  90  centimetres. 

Weight  Lifting— Tofalos,  Greece.  144-4"  kilograms. 

400-Metres  Swimming  Race— Scheff.  Austria;  a,  H.Taylor,  Eng- 
land; 3,  J.  A.  Jarvis,  England.    6m.  23  4-5S. 

looo-Metres  and  1600-Metres  Pair-Oar  Gig  Race— Italy. 

Single  Sculls- France. 

loo-Metres  Running  Race — A.  Hahn,  Milwaukee  A.  C.  ;  2,  F.  R. 
Moulton,  Kansas  City  A.  C:  3,  Barker,  Auslralia.     ti  1-5S. 

Tlirowing  the  Stone— Giorganias.  (»rcece  ;  2,  Martin  J.  Sheridan, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York  ;  3,  I)ori/.a,  Greece,  m)  metres,  92  1-2 
centimeters. 

(Continued  on  page  204.) 


ao  Kilometres  Bicycle  Race— W.  j.  Petti,  England.    2t)m. 
Fencing-Dillon  Kavanagh,   France;    2,  Casimir,  (Jermany ;    3, 


EDITORIAL 


The  Profession  of  Prevention 

XF  one  may  hazard  another  characterization  of 
the  present  age  it  is  one  of  prevention.  The 
physician  of  today  gives  far  less  drugs  and  more 
hygienic  advice  than  the  doctor  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  health  boards  of  our  great  cities  are  pro- 
gressively devoting  more  funds  to  sanitation  and 
less  to  hospitals  and  with  far  better  results  on  tht 
health  of  the  cities.  The  white  plague  is  to  be 
stamped  out  by  prevention.  The  educator  and  the 
chemist  are  going  farther  and  farther  back — or 
looking  farther  and  farther  ahead — in  the  preven- 
tion of  wrong  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  Child 
study  has  taught  us  no  greater  lesson  that  this, 
that  **lhe  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle"  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  every  other  force,  unless  that  force 
is   applied   to  an   ancestor  of  the   babe. 

This  progressive  tendency  of  the  age  gives  im- 
portance to  the  position  of  the  physical  educator. 
His  medicine  is  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  which 
makes  unnecessary  "the  |>ound,"  possibly  a  whole 
'ifetime  embittered  with  "cure."  But  this  is  only 
wue  side  of  the  question.  The  best  prevention  is  by 
the  proper  development  of  the  forces  which  make 
for  health  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  the  special 
field  of  the  physical  director.  His  emphasis  to  the 
young  man  is  not  on  the  "don't"  but  on  the 
"do."  What  profession  is  more  dignfied  or  can  be 
more  pregnant  with  power!  What  calling  demands 
such  thorough  equipment!  Where  are  there  greater 
responsibilities!  The  doctor  and  physical  trainer 
are  complemental,  not  antagonistic.  The  greater 
demands  of  the  former  are  still  on  the  remedial 
side — he  is  not  yet  paid  to  keep  people  well,  as 
the  eastern  custom  is — the  director's  work  is  al- 
most purely  preventive  and  developmental.  The 
c«)-operalion  of  these  two  means  much  to  the 
physical  and  mental   welfare,  of  our  people. 


vention.  This  cannot  be  shown  adequately  in  one 
issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  but  it  is  shown  in 
many  ways  by  the  articles  and  news  record  in 
previous  issues,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  following 
issues  of  this  journal. 


In  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  matters  of  gymnastics, 
therapy  and  hygiene,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
(a)  indicating  the  larger  opportunities  that  exist 
for  the  educated  director  of  physical  training  in 
the  field  of  prevention;  and  (b)  indicating  to  the 
medical  profession  represented  by  many  of  its  lead- 
ers and  advanced  thinkers  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  .\ssociati(m  in  Bos- 
ton, June  5  to  8,  what  an  important  part  physical 
training    is    already    taking    in    this    field    of    pre- 


A  Change  of  Editors 

With  the  retirement  of  Dr.  George  Wells  Fitz 
from  the  editorship  of  the  "American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,"  the  official  organ  of  the  A,P.  E.-A. 
loses  a  man  who,  in  large  measure,  brought  it  into 
life  and  made  it  what  it  is  today.  For  seven  of  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  Dr.  Fitz  has  given  the 
"Review"  an  amount  of  thought  and  time  for  which 
the  salary  seemed  rather  a  recognition  than  a  com- 
pensation. 

Dr.  Fitz's  education,  his  long  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  training,  his  scientific  insight  and 
treatment  of  matters  editorial  have  made  the  "Re- 
view" a  power  in  educational  circles.  With  regret 
"-American  Gymnasia"  sees  Dr.  Fitz  lay  down  the 
editorial  pen  for  other  professional  and  literary 
duties  which  call  him. 

His  mantle  has  fallen  on  an  Elisha,  however,  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  James  H.  McCurdy,  professor  ol 
physical  exercise,  athleiics  and  gymnastics,  at  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Training  School 
at  Springheld,  Mass.  Those  who  have  perused  his 
"Bibliography  of  Pliysical  Training,"  recently  pub- 
lished, cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Dr.  NfcCurdy  comes  to  his  task  well  fitted.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  physical  training  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  his  active  interest  in  the  Physical  Education 
Association,  his  broad  interests  and  fine  spirit,  all 
point  to  his  success  in  the  new  position  with  which 
he  is  honored.  A  welcome  to  the  new  editor  of  our 
sister  publication. 


New  Yorlc  Society  Meeting 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  Xew  York 
and  vicinity  met  April  2ist  at  the  23d  St.  Y.  .M. 
C.  .\.  and  heard  a  paper  on  "Music  and  Phy>ical 
Training."  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  I^'arnsworth.  iie- 
partment  of  Music.  Teachers'  College.  The  dis- 
cussion   was   opened    by    Miss    C'lrolinc*    Crawford. 


The  Department  of  Physical  Training,  Chicago 
Institute  and  Training  School.  Dr.  H.  V.  Kallen- 
btrg  director,  will  not  hold  two  graduating  exer- 
cises as  heretofore,  but  one  only  and  that  at '  Lak': 
Geneva,  July  31,  when  six  directors  will  be  gradu- 
ated. Athletic  and  aquatic  sports  will  be  held  and  a 
gala  day  is  planned. 
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Playground  Association  of  America 

Organized  in  Washing^ton 


^^  HE  Playground  Association  of  America  was 
^^  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  12, 
\»!th  these  officers:  President,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
\'c\v  York  city;  first  vice-president,  President 
R«ii»evclt;  second  vice-president,  Jane  Addams, 
Chicago;  third  vice-president,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston; 
>t:cretary.  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis,  Washington;  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  Seth  T.  Stewart, 
Xew  York  city.  On  the  following  day  President 
RiHisevelt  was  made  honorar>''  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  Jacob  Riis,  New  York  city,  honorary 
Mce-president.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  met 
III  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  building  in  response  to  a  call 
^fTit  out  by  Dr.  Curtis  for  a  three  days'  session 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional association,  as  described  in  the  March  and 
April  numbers  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  among 
the  prime  movers  in  organization  being  Dr.  Gu- 
lick, Dr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Stewart  and  Miss  Sadie 
American.   Chicago. 

Of  equal  interest  with  the  aim  of  the  society  is 
ih'.-  personnel  of  its  founders  and  officers.  Dr. 
(fulick,  the  active  president,  is  director  of  physical 
triiiniriK.  Xew  York  city  schools,  president  of  the 
Amtrican  Physical  Education  Association  and  of 
thtr  Public  School  Physical  Training  Society.     Pres- 

•  !eiit  Roosevelt's  athletic  and  out-of-door  tastes 
cifc  well  known.  Mr.  Riis  is  largely  responsihle  :or 
having  directed  the  public  attention  toward  giving 
:hc  city  child  playgrounds.  Miss  Addams  is  the 
■.\cll-known  director  of  Hull  House,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Lee  is  chairman  of  the  playground  department  of 
tlic  National  Civic  Federation  and  a  leader  in  the 
;^^lyg^ound  movement  in  Boston  and  the  country  at 
!arKc.  Dr.  Curtis  is  supervisor  of  the  Washington 
p!a\  grounds.  Mr.  Stewart  is  district  superintendent 
<»t  schools.  New  York  city,  for  many  years  had 
cl'.arge  of  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  of 
:hnt   city  and   has  been  largely   responsible  for  the 

•  It'velopnient  of  the  playground  movement  through- 
".■.:t  the  country.  Miss  American  is  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  organized 

lu-   work  of  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds 

•  .I    Chicago. 

A  list  of  the  delegates  present  at  the  meeting  fol- 
'<»ws : 

Soth  T.  Stewart,  New  York  city;  Dr.  Luther  H. 
<iulick.  New  York;  Miss  Sadie  American,  Chicago; 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  principal,  New  Paltz  (N.  Y.) 
Normal  School;  Archibald  Hill,  Secretary  Metro- 
;..Iitan    Parks  Association;   G.   T.    Hepbrun,    New 


York;  Miss  Beulah  Kennard,  president  Playground 
Association,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Am- 
mon,  treasurer  Playground  Association,  Pittsburg, 
Miss  Marie  H.  Hofer,  Teachers'  College,  New 
York;  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  principal  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Chi- 
cago; Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head  resident  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Settlement,  Chicago;  Charles  F. 
Weller,  secretary  Associated  Charities,  District  of 
Columbia;  William  H.  Baldwin,  Associated  Chari- 
tes,  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  George  M.  Kober, 
president  National  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges; Wallace  Hatch,  committee  secretary  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  Lllen 
Spencer  Mussey,  playground  committee.  District 
of  Columbia;  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  M.  D.,  director 
of  physical  training,  public  schools.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; C.  E.  Beckett,  assistant  physical  director, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  John  B.  Sleman. 
Jr..  treasurer  playground  commitee.  District  ol 
Columbia;  Mrs.  Lydia  Phillips  Williams,  Minne- 
apolis; Mrs.  John  Walter  Keener,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Miss  Clara  J.  Van  Trump,  Neighborhood 
House.  D.  C;  Wallace  E.  Miller,  head  resident 
Guild  House  Settlement,  Columbus,  O.;  Judge  A. 
T.  Sweeney,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Commissioner  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  opened  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  day,  saying  in  part: 

"You  are  heartily  welcome  here,  not  only  for 
yourselves,  but  for  your  cause.  Outdoor  education, 
playground  training — I  wish  there  were  some  more 
definite  and  expressive  word  for  what  we  mean-^ 
has  come  to  stay.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  it 
has  won  the  interest  of  philanthropists  and  munici- 
palities. These  gardens  of  children  repay  richly 
the  cultivation  given  them.  Here  in  the  national 
capital  we  have  made  a  modest  beginning.  If  Con- 
gress responds  to  our  appeal,  as  we  hope,  we  shall 
soon  bring  the  capital  into  marching  time  with  the 
progressive  cities  of  the  country  which  lead  in  this 
matter." 

Superintendent  Stewart  then  took  the  chair  and 
explain eil  the  object  of  the  convention.  The  great 
importance  of  tlie  work,  he  said,  must  be  patent  to 
all.  There  are  divers  associations  in  New  York 
organized  on  the  same  general  lines  and  each  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money.  The  general  subject 
has  reached  intelligent  attention  among  thoughtful 
people  in  every  section  of  the  country  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  wise  to  unite  forces  in 
one  national  association,  which  shall  represent  all 
the  activities  in  this  important  movement. 

Letters  of  regret  and  encouragement  were  re- 
ceived from  absent  educators  and  others  identified 
with  the  movement  who  were  unable  to  attend. 

Dr.  Curtis  then  explained  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  friends  of  the  movement  to  attempt  the 
organization  of  a  general  association.  He  said  that 
the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  playground  movement 
belonged  originally  to  Germany,  but  has  made  great 
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progress  in  this  country.  The  curriculum  of  play 
prevails  in  German  schools,  8000  girls  having  given 
an  exhibition  on  an  occasion  in  Nuremburg. 

Wallace  Hatch  was  made  temporary  secretary. 
William  H.  Baldwin  moved  that  a  national  organi- 
zation be  formed,  and  the  motion  prevailed  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Curtis  read  the  suggested  constitution  by 
sections.  This  appeared  in  "American  Gymnasia" 
for  March. 

"Playground  Association  of  America"  was  adopted 
as  the  name  of  the  association  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  verbiage  of  the  constitution  as  then  adopted 
should  be  tentative.  Among  other  purposes  of  the 
association  named  in  the  constitution  is  the  pro- 
vision that  "It  shall  aim  as  soon  as  finances  make 
it  possible  to  establish  in  this  city  or  in  New  York 
a  National  Playground  Museum  and  Library,  which 
shall  have  models  of  every  form  of  playground 
construction  and  apparatus;  and  a  library  of  all 
published  books  and  articles  relating  to  play,  and 
pictures  of  games  and  playgrounds  throughout  the 
world." 

Officers  were  then  elected  as  described.    Lun- 
cheon was  had  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


simply  exercise  such  supervision  to  see  that  they  do 
not  do  harm.  Remember  in  the  last  analysis  the 
play  has  to  suit  them  and  not  us." 


President  Roosevelt's  Address 

President  Roosevelt  addressed  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  at  the  White  House  in  the 
afternoon.  After  an  introductory  statement  by  Dr. 
Gulick,  the  President  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  you  and 
how  very  earnest  and  hearty  my  sympathy  is  with 
your  purpose.  I  owed  my  first  interest  in  the  play- 
ground question,  among  a  great  many  other  things, 
to  Jacob  Riis,  when  he  spoke  of  the  poor  children 
who  were  not  allowed  to  play  in  the  streets,  but 
had  to  play  in  the  streets  as  they  had  no  other  place 
to  play.  I  have  felt  very  keenly  the  need  of  play- 
grounds, and,  of  course,  as  the  children  grow  older, 
the  need  of  athletic  grounds.  In  expressing  my  ad- 
herence to  what  you  have  said.  Dr.  Gulick,  as  to 
the  need  of  helping  adapt  the  plays  and,  of  course, 
the  playgrounds  and  athletic  grounds,  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizenship  of  city  life,  let  me  say  just  one 
thing,  which.  I  am  sure,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say,  and  that  is  to  remember  that  in  trying 
to  shape  the  plays  for  the  children  you  have  got  to 
consult  the  children  especially.  You  must  try  to 
take  advantage  of  their  initiative  and  simply  help  in 
shaping  it  in  the  proper  direction. 

"One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  all  of  us  have 
encountered  who  have  tried  to  help  in  establishing 
hotels  for  young  women,  or  houses  where  working 
girls  could  live,  or  clubs  where  instead  of  being 
saloons  there  shall  be  coffee  clubs  for  men,  we  often 
established  such  an  excellent  series  of  regulations 
that  nobody  will  go  to  them.  While  aiming  to  de- 
velop the  plays,  as  far  as  possible,  let  the  children 
work  out  Iheir  own  salvation  in  their  own  way 


As  Makers  of  Citizens 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  served  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  the  dinner  being  given  by  the  public 
playground  committee  of  Washington  to  the  national 
playground  council  and  the  visiting  delegates  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America. 

Commissioner  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland  presided.  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  Gulick,  president  of  the  new 
pla3'ground  association;  Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  of  American  Medical  Colleges; 
Miss  Sadie  American,  secretary  of  the  t^ational 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis, 
supervisor  of  Washington  playgrounds,  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  head  worker  of  the  University 
Settlement  of  Chicago. 

Commissioner  Macfarland  said  in  part: 

"The  capital  is  honored  in  being  the  birtliplace  of 
this  association.  We  welcome  all  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  efforts  to  help  forward  the  building^  of 
the  capital's  moral  character,  more  precious  and 
important  than  anything  that  can  be  done  in  steel 
and  tnarble.  The  children  for  whose  regeneration 
by  recreation  we  are  planning  will  be  the  harvest 
of  citizenship  which  will  make  the  future  after  we 
are  gone." 

"The  Relation  of  Play  to  Citizenship"  was  the 
subject  for  the  address  by  Dr.  Gulick.  In  the  first 
place  he  considered  the  three  primary  exercises, 
running,  throwing  and  striking.  Out  of  these  three 
things  are  built  the  great  bulk  of  the  athletic  sports 
of  today.  Baseball,  football,  hockey,  cricket,  etc., 
are  all  muscular  co-ordinations  of  these  three  in- 
stincts. 

In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  play  to  citizen- 
ship he  first  went  back  to  the  primal  stage  of  man. 
Then  man  had  to  protect  himself  from  the  animals. 
And  it  was  soon  learned  that  the  best  runners,  the 
men  who  could  throw  the  straightest  and  the  men 
who  could  strike  hardest  were  the  leaders  of  the 
race.  The  men  who  could  not  do  those  things  well 
were  eliminated.  This  developed  intense  athletic  ac- 
tivity among  those  people.  And  this  is  seen  in  the 
races  directly  descendant  from  those  primal  races, 
in  the  Germans,  for  example.  These  child  tradi- 
tions are  kept  alive  in  those  countries,  therefore. 

Just  as  the  athletics  developed  good  citizens  in  the 
old  ages,  so  also  now  the  qualities  developed  by 
play  and  by  games  are  a  help  to  citizenship.  The 
subordination  of  self  to  the  team,  the  team  work  or 
co-ordination,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  the 
other  qualities  developed  in  the  teams  are  all  ele- 
ments toward  good  citizenship.  If  this  is  so,  he 
asked,  why  not  devote  some  space  to  give  the  child- 
ren games. 

Dr.  Kober  considered  outdoor  play  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint.  .  Exercise  helps  various  parts 
and  functions  of  the  body. 

That  the  play  must  be  directed  was  pointed  out 
by  Miss  American.  What  must  be  brought  into  the 
playground  is  self-control.  The  schools,  requiring 
silence,  tend  to  self-repression;  the  playground 
should  teach  self-expression  or  self-control. 
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\  description  of  the  model  playground  system  for 
V.  i-hingtoii    was   given   by  Dr.   Curtis,   supervisor  of 

•  i>«ri>unds. 

'  1  he  Commissioners  of  the  District,"  he  said,  "have 
.-K.'l  for  $15,000  for  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds 
.  ririfcr  the  year  and  $65,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
I  '1  the  erection  of  a  playground  building,  which  build- 

•  v:  In   to   contain  a  play  room,  a  gymnasium,  shower 
tTh>.    reading   room  and   library  and   an   auditorium. 

.  h:^  building  is  necessary  to  the  playgrounds,  because 
AC  hoi>e  to  keep  these  playgrounds  open  during  the 
'  '.rrt-  year. 

*  I  he  system  which  is  desired  for  Washington  is  a 
rVrtt-iOld  one,  corresponding  to  three  different  periods 

:i  chiUl  development.  The  playground  that  is  needed 
t  r  the  small  children  is  the  school  playground.    Lon- 

i  Ti  rctjuires  thirty  square  feet  of  playground  to  every 
<  :'il  in  the  school,  but  Washington  has  not  more  than 

-  v  or  seven  square  feet.  We  now  have  twelve  differ- 
■  n  committees  which  are  at  work  gathering  data  show- 
v'^  the  actual  needs  of  twelve  of  the  school  districts  of 

:^c  city.  We  are  to  fmd  out  the  number  of  squares  and 
!tn  spaces  available  for  the  children's  play,  the  pro- 
>  rtion  of  children  who  leave  the  city  for  the  summer, 
::  t*  number  who  are  receivmg  aid  from  the  Associated 
'  Ivirities,  the  number  of  arrests  and  the  number  of 
-•'o.»ns    in  the  district. 

*C)n  the  basis  of  this  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
•:.e  existing  needs  of  each  section  for  a  playground. 
Ac  believe  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  a  play- 
er. >un<l    for  each  of  these  districts  of  the  city  of  not 

-  -<  than  two  acres  in  size  and  to  be  provided  with 
.  :»paratus  for  the  play  for  older  children  and  opportu- 
Ttus    tor  athletic  and  g>'mnasium  work  for  the  little 

"T  he  system  which  I  have  outlined  will  certainly  cost 
'J  re  than  $1,000,000,  perhaps  it  will  cost  $4,000,000  or 
S^noo.ooo,  but  you  will  see  that  it  stands  not  merely 

•  r  ilu-  recreation  and  play  for  children,  but  it  stands 
'.  r  the  physical,  social  and  moral  education,  not  merely 

r  the  children,  but  of  the  entire  population." 
The   South   Parks  system  in  Chicago  was  described 
u    Mi^s  McDowell. 


Second  Day  Classifies  Membership 

The  second  day's  meeting,  which  was  presided  over 

•  .  the  active  president.  Dr.  Gulick,  was  devoted  largely 

.»    the   discussion  of  working  plans.    The   machinery 

'■  '-uKh  which  the  organization  is  to  accomplish  its  aims 

.  .-  provided  for  in  a  general  way. 

I  he    committee    on    membership    recommended    the 

r. wing  classes  of  membership:  in  athletic  class,  to 

.    .'ch   children  who  win  certain  medals  in  stipulated 

.'•.ietic    contests   will   be  eligible;  a   class   of  journal 

:  -ml>ers,  who  do  not  vote,  but  who  receive  the  official 

'  '.  Jew  to  be  published  by  the  association,  and  who  pay 

^'  annually;  a  class  of  sustaining  members,  paying  $10 

'  more  a  year;  and  finally  council  members. 

\^  to  the  latter  division  of  membership  it  was  stipu- 

:«.d  that  such  council  members  should  be  elected  either 

.    l^Kral   organizations  who  have  at  least  ten  journal 

r^:\n:TS  or  by  the  general  council.     A  class  of  honorary 

-  '^r>>er«5  was  also  provided  for,  and,  on  motion  of  Miss 

•-iTican,     another     department   of    membership    was 

-;ated   for  persons  to  be  known  as  associates,  whose 

;-^  will  be  $5  per  year.    The  report  of  the  committee 

v^as  adopted. 


It  was  recommended  that  the  executive  committee 
shall  consist  of  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  association  and  not  more  than  thirty  persons  in 
addition,  this  committee  to  be  elected  by  the  council. 
On  motion  of  Myron  T.  Scudder,  the  chairman  ap- 
pr)inted  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Mr.  Scudder  and  Miss  Mary 
E.  McDowell  to  constitute  a  committee  to  nominate 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Ammon  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  moved  to 
provide  in  the  constitution  for  life  members,  to  become 
such  on  the  payment  of  $100;  and  also  to  establish  a 
membership  class  to  which  persons  who  wish  to  found 
playgrounds  would  be  eligible.  Both  motions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  council. 

Mr.  Scudder,  in  an  address,  said  that  the  children  of 
rural  districts  are  in  even  greater  need  than  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  city  in  the  matter  of  playground  facil- 
ities. He  said  that  8,000,000  children  of  the  country  do 
not  know  how  to  play  when  they  have  the  opportunity. 

Miss  Marie  R.  Hofer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
games  for  girls,  presented  a  report  recommending  out- 
door sports  for  the  physical  development  of  girls  and 
young  women.  The  danger  of  encouraging  the  romp- 
ing, tomboy  spirit  in  girls  was  mentioned.  The  report 
touched  on  the  subject  of  dancing  as  a  means  of  physi- 
cal training.  A  revival  of  the  old  square  dance  and  the 
Virginia  reel  was  advocated  as  being  conducive  to  the 
proper  physical  development  of  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
This  style  of  dance,  it  was  stated,  had  many  advan- 
tages over  the  modern  waltz  and  two-step,  which  were 
rather  disparaged  by  implication.  The  participation  of 
young  women  in  public  athletic  games,  especially  those 
where  admission  is  charged,  was  strongly  condemned 
by  the  report. 

Dr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Scudder  and  Mr.  Hill  were  appointed 
members  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  general  scheme 
of  principles  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Miss  American,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, read  a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions declaring  for  modern  playgrounds  as  a  means 
of  improving  American  manhood  and  womanhood  by  a 
rational  development  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  a  report  read  by  Mr.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  the  conviction  was  expressed  that 
city  playgrounds  constitute  an  important  means  of  sav- 
ing public  expenses  for  the  operation  of  criminal  courts, 
jails  and  asylums. 


Mass  Meeting  on  Playgrounds 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  Friday  evening,  April  13,  in 
Calvary  Kaptist  Church,  the  educational  possibilities  in 
the  widespread  movement  for  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic playgrounds  throughout  the  country  were  explained. 
It  was  shown  that  the  bare  aim  to  secure  facilities  for 
the  physical  development  of  boys  and  girls  was  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  purposes  behind  the  playgrounds 
movement.  Dr.  S.  H.  Greene,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
presided. 

Seth  T.  Stewart  of  New  York  city,  discussed  "Play 
and  the  I'ormation  of  Character."  He  declared  that 
there  is  no  more  important  agency  in  the  molding  of 
youthful  lives  than  the  exercises  commonly  referred  to 
as  games  and  pastimes.  They  help,  he  said,  to  give  aim 
and  definiteness  to  life. 

Mr.   Stewart  reviewed  the  history  of  the  movement 
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for  the  establishment  of  public  playgrounds,  starting 
with  New  York  city  ten  years  ago.  Many  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country,  he  said,  had  now  embraced  the 
playgrounds  plan  as  a  practical  sociological  and  edu- 
cational proposition.  In  the  case  of  New  York  city, 
the  speaker  said  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  had  recently 
been  appropriated  for  park  playgrounds  and  $2,000,000 
for  athletic  fields.  He  mentioned  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  among  the  cities  which  have  made  ex- 
tensive provisions  for  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Stewart  ascribed  to  Dr.  Curtis,  the  chairman  of 
the  Washington  playgrounds  committee,  much  of  the 
credit  of  gaining  popular  favor  for  the  movement  in 
New  York.  The  ideas  as  put  into  operation  in  New 
York,  had  been  borrowed  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
through  whose  influence  similar  institutions  have  been 
established  in  London. 

Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  speaking  of  ''People's  Play  Fes- 
tivals," told  of  several  unique  festivals  which  she  had 
seen  in  Germany,  at  which  grown  people,  learned  pro- 
fessors and  statesmen,  played  with  all  of  the  zest  and 
enthusiasm  of  childhood.  She  advocated  these  play 
festivals. 

Archibald  Hill,  New  York  city,  described  the  press- 
ing need  of  playgrounds  in  the  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion.    The  death   rate  of  children  under  five  years  of 


age  whose  homes  were  in  the  better  portions  of  New 
York  city,  was,  in  1905,  one  child  to  every  seventeen 
births.  In  the  crowded  tenement  districts  it  was  one 
to  five.  The  establishment  of  playgrounds  would  great- 
ly lessen  the  mortality  in  crowded  sections. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  in  his  address,  laid  stress  upon 
the  value  of  good,  wholesome  games  as  a  means  of 
moral  training  for  children. 


Last  Day*s  Discussion 

At  the  closing  business  session,  April  14,  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  the  as-^ociation,  in  response  to  a  request 
made  by  the  District  Commissioners,  outlined  a  model 
playground  system  for  the  District,  with  a  view  of 
hnving  the  suggestions  therein  made  considered  by  the 
commissioners  in  future  recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  scheme  was  embodied  in  the  report  of  .a  special 
committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Gulick,  president;  Dr. 
Curtis,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Stewart,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  In  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject the  committee  called  to  its  assistance  as  counsel- 
lors Mr.  Scudder,  Archibald  Hill  and  G.  A.  Weber  of 
Washington. 

'1  he  conmiittee's  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


A  3ug:s:cstion  in  Club  Swinging 

By  Paul  C.  Phillips,  M.  D. 

One  great  obstacle  encountered  in  devising  Indian 
club  drills  for  general  exercise  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  getting  into  them  sufficient  foot  pounds  of  work 
to  develop  organic  vigor.  The  principal  measures 
tried  have  been  the  increasing  of  the  weight  of  the 
clubs,  the  use  of  great  circles  and  stepping  and 
charging  with  the  feet.  All  of  these,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  most  physical  directors,  have  fallen  short  of 
producing  the  desired  effect. 

Quite  recently  the  writer  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
using  contiiuious  great  circles  in  combination  with 
lunges  to  obtain  this  effect  and  introduced  a  series  of 
such  movements  into  a  competitive  drill.  The  re- 
sults were  excellent,  the  whole  class  puffing  at  the 
end  of  the  scries,  as  after  the  leg  work  of  a  Roberts 
drill. 

The  series  consisted  of  the  following  movements, 
performed  with  2  to  3  lb  clubs: 

1.  On  count  one  lunge  to  right  and  describe  full 
outside  circle  to  right ;  on  count  two  return  to 
fM»si  ion  anfl  describe  another  circle  like  the  first. 
Continue  without  stopping  club  for  16  counts. 

2.  Same  as  i  to  left  side  with  full  left  outside 
circle  with  loft  arm  and  lunge  of  left  leg. 

.V  On  counts  one  and  two  as  in  No.  i;  on  count 
three  Innge  to  left,  but  continue  describing  full  out- 
side circles  to  right;  on  four,  back  to  position,  de- 
scribing the  same  circle;  continue  without  stopping 
club  for  16  counts. 

4.  Same  as  No.  3,  except  that  all  the  circles  arc 
to  left  with  the  left  hand  and  the  first  lunge  is  to 
left. 

5.  VwW  outside  circles  of  both  clubs  (up  cross) 
with  leg  work  and  count  as  in  No.  i. 


6.  Same  circles  as  in  No.  5,  with  leg  work  and 
count  as  in  No.  2. 

7.  Up  cross  on  count  one  at  R;  lunge  on  two;  at 
position  on  three;  at  left;  lunge  on  four,  at  posi- 
tion; continue  without  stopping  club  for  16  counts. 

The  second  half  of  the  series  is  like  the  part  just 
giveu,  except  that  full  inside  circles  are  used  in- 
stead of  outside  ones. 

The  above  is  a  simple  series,  but  immediately  sug- 
gests numerous  possibilities  for  these  circles.  The 
foot  work  may  be  varied  by  toe  pointing,  stepping 
or  charging  in  different  directions,  the  circles  com- 
b'ucd  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  heavier  clubs  may  be 
used.  The  group  has  intentionally  been  kept  simple, 
however,  to  achieve  the  end  aimed  at,  amount  rather 
than  intricacy  of  work,  and  the  continuous  full 
circles  and  lunges  make  the  best  combination  for  its 
attainment. 

The  "swing**  of  these  exercises,  especially  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  piano,  makes  them 
very  pleasurable  to  the  gymnast. 


Outdoor  Mass  Demonstration  at  U.  P. 

The  mass  demonstration  of  gymnastic  and  athletic 
exercises  by  the  united  classes  in  physical  education 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Franklin 
Field,  Philadelphia,  May  4,  was  not  only  the  first 
outdoor  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  given  by  the 
university,  but  was  likewise  the  first  ever  given  by 
any  American  university.  So  successful  was  it  in 
point  of  demonstration  and  entertainment  that  it 
will  probably  become  a  permanent  feature  at  Penn- 
sylvania. '1  here  took  part  ^400  students  and  over 
2500  spectators  came  to  see  the  kind  of  work  Dr.  R. 
fait  McKenzie  and  his  assistants  are  doing  in  the 
department  of  physical  education. 
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POSSE  GYMNASIUM  COMMENCEMENT. 

By  conducting  its  commencement  exercises  of 
M.i>  15  after  the  manner  of  general  educational 
^ch.w.fs,  attired  in  black  caps  and  gowns,  the  Posse 
(ivmiiasium  normal  class  of  1906  made  an  innova- 
:i  -n  worthy  of  note.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
C>iickering  Hall,  in  the  evening.  The  graduating 
c!..-»5»  of  16  women  and  two  men»  lead  by  a  class  mar- 
^h[i\.  marched  to  seats  on  the  stage  to  orchestral 
'^ujsic.  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  director  of  the  school, 
-t.itcti  in  her  opening  remarks:  "The  practical  work 

't  gymnastics  is  well  known  but  the  theoretical 
H..rk  and  study  is  little  known.  The  exhibitions 
-i  <«w  }xrrhaps  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  students, 
winle  the  other  two-thirds  is  not  presented.  The 
j«:irvoNe  today  is  to  show  that  the  present-day 
uachcr  of  physical  training  must  be  more  than  a 
riitre  performer  of  gymnastics.  She  must  possess  a 
kn«>wlcdge  upon  which  to  base  the  application  of  her 
work." 

I  he  program  included :  Address  of  welcome,  John 
J  O'Donnell.  Jr.;  class  history,  Ethel  A.  Rice; 
i-ri/e  e'^say,  Margaret  L.  Bailey,  A.  B.;  valedictory, 
l..»i!i«ia  P.  Hicks;  addresses.  Dr.  Albert  E.  Winship, 
atul  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver;  presentation  of  diplomas, 
^  V  the  Director;  class  hymn,  words  by  Rilla  R. 
McCrilli*;. 

Dr.  Winship  gave  an  eloque.it  outline,  of  present 
.!.4y  conditions  of  civilization  in  America,  especially 
t'lr    worship   of   power,   and   of  anything   that   will 

•ring  p4)wer  and  influence.  The  necessities  of  mod- 
<rn  successful  life  are  power,  poise  and  alertness, 
'.v  ^aid.  Turning  especially  to  the  subject  of  phys- 
!c.i!  training.  Dr.  Winship  told  of  his  personal  efforts 
,*r.irs  ago  to  teach  physical  exercise  in  the  normal 
-i.:nM)l,   when  he  did  not  know  what  physical  exer- 

*  T>e  meant.  Speaking  of  the  training  of  normal 
-.><M»1  students,  he  said  it  was  "not  alone  that  they 
V.  ere   to   teach   physical   exercises,  but  because  they 

•  cimIoiI  physical  exercise  themselves,  to  enable  them 
•.I  teach  anything." 

I>r.  Seaver  attempted  to  parallel  and  bring  closer 
'..  physical  training  Dr.  Winship's  three  essentials 
iiuKlern  life  as  follows:  Power,  health,  poise, 
.  'j.irncter.  alertness,  intellectual  insight  of  the  trained 
•pr.il.  Health  is  necessary  for  power;  character  is 
1  ret ^Nary  for  poise ;  and  a  trained  mind  is  necessary 
!  »r  alertness. 

Ill  the  evening  an  exhibition  was  given  in  the 
:^ .  ninasium.  including  Swedish  gymnastics  with 
•^.oids,  club  swinging,  games  and  esthetic  dances. 
I  ]ic  wand  wtirk  included  a  small  number  of  regula- 
:..ii    Swedish    movements,    in    which    wands    were 


to  an  address  delivered  by  William  Orr,  principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Springfield,  Mass.  The  com- 
mencement festivities  began  Thursday  evening, 
M.-O'  loth,  with  a  reception  and  dance  given  to  the 
senior  class.  The  gymnasium  for  this  occasion  wai 
beautifully  decorated  with  festoons  and  garlands  of 
evergreens,  the  work  of  the  junior  class.  All  ap- 
paratus was  put  out  of  sight,  the  bare  walls  were 
hidden  by  branches  of  cedar  and  behind  clustering 
palms  were  cozy  corners  made  up  of  bright  colored 
cushions  and  sofa  pillows. 

On  Friday  morning  both  classes  assembled  in  the 
gymnasium  for  the  class  day  exercises.  Miss  Nellie 
Walter,  president  of  the  class,  in  the  chair.  This 
rrograni  was  carried  out;  Selection  by  the  school 
orchestra;  class  history,  Miss  Nellie  Taylor;  class 
prophecy,  Miss  Josephine  Biggar;  Miss  Ruth  Pot- 
wine,  retiring  basket  ball  captain,  presents  basket 
ball  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Eyer,  captain  for  next  year; 
class  will,  Miss  Elsie  Troup. 

Friday  afternoon  the  graduating  exercises  were 
held  in  the  gymnasium,  this  order  of  exercises  being 
vocal  solo,  \Iiss  Rebecca  Harris,  New  Haven;  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Orr;  instrumental  solo,  Miss  Frances 
Thompson ;   presentation  of  diplomas. 

The  exhibition  of  senior  class  work  was  on  Satur- 
day morning,  as  was  a  regular  class  lesson,  with 
gymnastics,  and  esthetic  and  folk  dancing.  After 
t^e  exhibition  there  was  a  business  meeting  .of  the 
alumni,  and  later,  in  the  gymnasium,  the  annual 
luncheon,  given  by  the  school  to  its  graduates,  at 
A'bich  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent. 
Mr.  Orr,  Dr.  Arnold  and  others.  .\t  three  o'clock, 
in  the  lecture  room,  an  address  on  **Rhythm  in  Edu- 
cation^'  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Sargent. 


COMMENXEMENT   NEW    HAVEN    N.    S.  G. 

Kighteen  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
\r-w  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  reccivel 
•  Mir  diplomas  on  May  nth  from  the  hand  of  Dr. 
L    1 1    Arnold,  director  of  the  school,  after  listenmg 


INSTITUTE    ALLIED    WITH    UNIVERSITY. 

The  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s.  Chicago  and  Lake  (jeneva  has  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
which  students  of  the  latter  institution,  ''candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  wh«)  have  completed  the 
work  (»f  the  junior  college  and  desire  to  fit  theni- 
st'lves  tol)ec«)nie  emplo.yed  officers  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
may  elect  coursos  in  the  Institute  and  Training 
School  to  the  extent  of  nine  majors  (one  year's 
work).  Credit  for  the  same  will  be  given  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree  of  the  university."  The  In- 
stitute and  Training  School  has  taken  action  to  in- 
crease the  educational  .  c^inirenuMiis  for  admission. 
After  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  this  year,  no 
student  will  he  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
school  diploma  who  has  not  completed  a  good  higii 
school  course  or  its  ec|uivalcnl.  A  "good  high  school 
course"  is  understood  to  W-  one  which  is  upon  the 
accredited  list  of  the  stale  university  of  the  state  in 
which    it    is    located.     St)ccial    students    of    promise 
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will  be  accepted.  Both  the  school's  increasing  its 
requirements  and  its  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chcago  intimately  concern  the  prospective 
physical   instructor. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  NOTES 
The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Training  will  take  place 
on  June  13  in  connection  with  the  20th  annual  com- 
mencement of  The  Temple  College.  A  paper  en- 
titled "Systematic  Physical  Training  for  Women" 
will  be  read  by  Miss  Florence  King  of  the  gradu- 
ating class. 


A  new  course  for  teachers  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Cambridge,  Mass.  It  will  consider  the  spon- 
taneous activities  of  the  child  as  related  to  education 
and  is  designed  for  all  teachers  interested  in  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  school  work,  such  as  the 
general  school  teacher,  the  supervisor,  the  special 
teacher  of  hand-work,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of 
physical  training.  It  will  show  the  possibility  of 
unifying  the  processes  of  education  by  the  child's 
method  of  "unifying  experience."  "The  great  im- 
portance of  developing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the 
power  of  language  expression  along  with  his  con- 
siderations of  the  intellectual  values  in  his  activities," 
says  Dr.  Sargent's  new  catalogue,  "is  the  funda- 
mental thought  in  the  method  of  gaining  intellectual 
activity  from  xictive  experiences  used  for  educa- 
tion." 


The  Bolin  Institute  for  Physical  Training  and 
Therapeutics,  New  York  city,  Jakob  Bolin,  director, 
announces  its  fourtli  annual  course  in  therapeutics 
and  massage,  which  opens  Oct.  ist  at  11  a.  m.  and 
continues  to  May  17,  1907. 


The  commencement  and  associated  exercises  of 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  will  be  held  June  10-13,  the 
conmmencement  exercises  being  held  on  the  13th, 
with  an  address  by  Bishop  McDowell.  Class  day 
exercises  with  tree  planting  on  the  campus  occur 
the  I2th.  Water  sports,  athletic  competitions,  will 
be  features  of  the  days.  The  Gulick  medaV  for  the 
best  thesis  on  a  physical  training  subject  will  be 
awarded.  The  committee  to  select  the  prize  essay 
consists  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips,  and 
Mf.  G.  B.  AfHeck. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Normal  School 
of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  Milwau- 
kee, will  take  place  June  22  and  consists  of  speeches, 
essays,  declamations  and  class  songs.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbers  27,  of  which  15  are  men.  Seven 
have  prepared  themselves  •  for  teaching  physical  ex- 
ercises in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the 
public  schools;  nine  have  fitted  for  the  direction  of 
physical  training  in  public  school  systems  and  also 
for  the  work 'in  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and 
II  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  work  in  gym- 
nastic association  and  clubs. 


31,  and  the  reception,  June  ist.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  will  give  the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 
The  school  has  recently  received  from  Zurich  the 
Schulthess  apparatus  for  recording  lateral  curva- 
tures. 


The  annual  exhibit  of  equipment  and  work  of 
the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  will  be  heM 
May  28  to  June  2,  excepting  on  May  30.  The  gym- 
nasium classes  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday. 


Olympic  Games  Won  by  America 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

Running  Long  Jump— -Myer  Prinstein,  I risli- American  A.C,  New 
York  ;  2,  P.  O'Connor,  England.    7  metres,  ao  centimetres. 

.Single- Handed  Weight  Lifting— Steinbach,  Austria. 

Pentathlon  Series — Melander,  Sweden,  with  24  {wints ;  a,  Mudin, 
Hungary;  3,  I^mwing,  Sweden.  One  of  the  events  in  tliis  series  was 
the  standing  broad  jump,  won  by  I^wson  Robertson,  Irish-American 
A.  C,  New  York;  2,  Petit,  France;  3,  M.  J.  Sheridan.  2  metres. 
95  1-2  centimeters. 

Diving— Walse,  Germany  ;  2,  Hoffman,  Germany. 

Open  Revolver  at  30  Yards — Lecocq,  France,  with'  259. 

Open  Rifle  Shooting— Standelhof en,  Switzerland,  244  ;  2,  Norway 
3,  France. 

Discus  Throwing— Stephen  Mudin,  Hungary.  2,  Lemwing,  Swe 
den:  3,  Sosterax,  Bohemia      32  metres,  64  centimetres. 

Tea^n  Swimming— Hungary  ;  2,  Germany ;  3,  England  ;  4,  America. 

1500-Metrea  Walking  Match — 0.  N.  Bonhag,  Irish-American  A.  C, 
7m.  12  3-5S. 

400-Metres  Running  Race— P,  H.  Pilgrim,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  2..  Lieut 
W.  Halswelle.  England ;  3,  Migel  Barker.     53  1-5S. 

i?oo-Metres  Running  Race — J.  D.  Lightbody,  Chicago  University  ; 

2,  J.  McGough,  England;  3,  Hellstrom,  Sweden.    4m.  12s. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — O'Connor,  England,  14  metres.  65  centi 
metres. 

Running  High  Jump-|-C.  Ltahy,  England;  2,  Goenczy,  Hungaiy ; 

3.  H.  W,  Kerrigan.  America.     Height,  i  metre,  77  1-2  ctntimetres. 

Hurdles-R.  G.  Leavitt,  Willums  College,  Mass.  ;  2,  A.  Healy, 
England;  3,  Duncker,  Germany.     16  1-5S 

Soo-Meires  Running  Race— P.  H.  Pilgrim.  N.Y.A.C:  7,  J.  D. 
Lightbody,  Chicago  University;  3,  Lieut.  Yt .  Halswelle,  England.    2m 

I  1-2S. 

Marathon  Race— William  Sherring,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  2.51.28  3-5 
2,  Svalberg.  Sweden,  2.58.20;  3,  W.  G.  Frank,  Irish- American  A.  C. 
3.00.46;  4,  Toniros,  Sweden,  3.01  ;  5,  Alethose,  Greece,  3.0^.25;  6 
Blake,  3.09.26. 

Standing  High  Jump— R.  E.  Kwry,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  5ft.  ain. 

3000- Metres  Walk — Stanics,  Hungary;  2,  MuUer,  Germany;  3,  Sara- 
akis,  Greece.     iS  3-5S. 

Interesting  comment  on  the  games  is  made  by 
dDr.  D.  A.  Sargent  of  Harvard  and  RoVt  J.  Robert.^ 
of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  "Boston  Globe"  of 
May  6.  Dr.  Sargent  thinks  the  "results  indicate  the 
remarkahle  success  the  American  athlete  has  reaped 
from  highly  specialized  training/'  but  "do  not  point 
to  any  considerable  increase  of  organic  vigor  in 
the  American  athlete."  Mr.  Roberts  deplores  the 
Marathon  run  as  a  "barbarous,  gruelling,  killing 
and  cruel  event"  and  urges  moderate  exercise  oft 
repeated  as  the  proper  means  to  health. 


The  field  day  of  the   Boston  Normal   School  of 
Gymnastics  this  year  is  May  29th;  graduation.  May 


N.  A.  Q.  U.  and  Directors*  Convention 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  physical  directors  of 
the  Turnerbund  will  be  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
July  6  and  7,  and  the  triennial  convention  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  on  the  four  days  following  the  meet- 
ing. The  most  important  business  to  come  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Gymnastic  Union  will  be  the 
selection  of  the  national  committee;  the  place  where 
the  next  quadrennial  festival  will  be  held,  and  the 
extension  of  the  normal  school  course  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Training  School. 
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A  Town  Gymnasium  and  Playj^round 

By  W.  L.  COOP. 


Win  ERE  are  indications  that  the  leading  spirits 
^^  in  many  towns  of  moderate  size  are  consider- 
v\i!  some  pubhc  means  of  g>'mnastics  or  recrea- 
ti-n:  not,  to  their  own  minds,  clearly  defined.  To 
Mtftrr  a  progressive  and  comprehensive  plan  that  can 
'k  started  at  a  moderate  cost  and  added  to  as  cir- 


70  feet,  two  stories  high  and  a  basement  under  the 
rear  half.  This  latter  may  contain  the  heating  ap- 
paratus for  the  building  and  the  baths.  On  the  main 
floor  is  shown  the  entrance  or  administration  room 
which  controls  the  entrances  to  the  entire  building 
including    the    wings    and   the   playgrounds.       This 


A   TOWN   (iYMNASIUM. 


■^"i^^.^^^gjj?^.^ 


aimstanccs  permit,  is  the  object  of  this  sketch,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  a  gymnasium  and  play- 
ground suitable  for  a  town  with  a  population  of  from 
•  ne  thousand  to  five  thousand. 

The  gymnasium  building,  which  is  the  focal  point 
oi  the  scheme,  is  shown  in  the  perspective  above, 
and  in  the  plans  below.    The  centre  or  body  is  40  x 


should  also  be  the  social  room,  the  mcgaron,  or 
gatliering  room ;  it  should  have  a  cheerful  fireplace 
and  tables  with  books  and  magazines.  In  some 
phices  the  public  library  might  be  in  this  room  in 
charge  of  the  same  attendant. 

In  the  rear  of  the  entrance  room  are  the  bath  and 
locker   rooms,   arranged  to  connect   either  with  the 
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hall  above,  or  the  wings,  and  with  the  playgrounds, 
used  in  warm  weather.  If  this  central  building  is 
built  first,  the  hall  above,  40x70  feet,  could  be  fitted 
as  the  gymnasium,  the  equipment  being  as  shown 
in  the  plan  of  the  right  wing,  which  has  the  same 
dimensions. 

Later  the  wings  might  be  added  and  the  apparatus 
transferred  to  one  of  them  and  the  hall  used  for 
social  gatherings  or  separate  gymnasiums  for  women 
and  men.  The  indoor  swimming  pool,  while  per- 
haps the  hist  to  be  added,  will  be  the  first  in  popu- 
larity all  the  year  round. 

Mill  or  show-burning  construction,  should  be 
used  for  all  the  buildings,  both  on  account  of  cost 
and  lessened  fire   risk.     The  central  building  might 


using  the  same  baths,  lockers  and  facilities  for  con- 
trol. 

The  playground  plan  is  suggestive  and  could  be 
modified  to  suit  space  or  other  limitations.  It  should 
provide  the  three  main  features  shown,  i.  e.,  a  play- 
ground for  girls  and  women,  separated  and  screened 
from  public  view  by  shrubbery;  an  athletic  field  for 
boys  and  men;  and  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  for 
all  to  use. 

The  girls'  playground  is  shown  equipped  with  out- 
door apparatus,  for  directed  gymnastics;  a  wading" 
pool  and  shaded  sand-l)oxes  for  little  ones,  and  a 
track  for  hoops  or  small  tricycles,  with  a  grass  plat 
in  the  centre  to  tumble  on.  The  shaded  pergola, 
around    the    gymnasium,    is    a    resting     place    for 
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cost  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  square  foot,  or  from 
$4000  to  $7000  according  to  materials  used,  cost  of 
labor,  etc.  If  well  designed  it  will  present  an  artis- 
tic appearance.  The  wings  should  cost  much  les.^, 
no  excavation  being  necessary.  These  could  be 
built  of  field  stone  or  boulders,  up  to  the  window 
line.  Cement  concrete  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
rest  of  the  building,  except,  perhaps,  the  upper 
story,  which  could  be  shingled  on  the  sides.  Flat 
loofs  would  he  economical  and  desirable  for  many 
reasons. 

The  bath  and  locker  rooms  may  be  connected  by 
a  passage  to  either  gymnasium  or  the  swimming 
])ool.  and  the  entrances  are  always  under  the  control 
of  the  attendant  at  the  desk. 

An  indoor  gymnasium  would  be  very  incomplete 
provision  for  recreation  in  the  summer  time,  and  as 
land  in  small  towns  is  not  usually  high  priced  the 
gymnasium  should  be  made  .the  playground  centre, 


mothers  from  which  they  can  watch  their  little 
ones. 

The  boys'  side  is  provided  with  apparatus  suitable 
for  the  larger  boys  and  grown  ups;  provision  being 
made  for  athletics.  The  running  track  may  be  as 
large  as  space  will  permit,  generally  220  yards  or 
tight  laps  per  mile;  the  oval  centre  being  available 
for  foot-ball. 

The  swimming  pool  provides  a  substitute  for  the 
"swimmin'  hole,"  now  in  many  towns  being  taken 
from  the  boys  and  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
pool  should  have  a  high  fence  or  concrete  wall  and 
dressing  rooms  at  the  sides.  It  can  also  be  con- 
nected  to  either  the  men's  or  women's  locker  rooms, 
and  these  used  as  dressing  rooms. 

A  playground  of  this  type  under  intelligent  super- 
vision should  increase  the  physical  and  general 
health  of  the  young  people  of  any  town  and  amply 
i-ei)ay  the  investment. 
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Ladder  Calisthenics  in  Gymnasiums 


By   ALBERT    B.    WEGENER. 


(Continued  from  April.) 
Series  of  Movements 

The  following  sets  of  exercises  will  range  from 
!*^e  «^implcst  to  the  most  difficult.  By  this  means  it 
vmII  be  possible  to  undertake  a  graded  scheme  of 
t  \t-rcise.  Each  series  should  be  done  three  or  four 
'Attks  before  changing  to  the  next.  During  the 
Time  that  each  series  is  used,  each  exercise  should 
'»r  Ixfgun  \vith  a  few  county  which  ought  to  be  in- 
rrt-ased   gradually.    By  this  plan  the  gymnast  may 

•  •Stain   great  development  of  the  muscles. 

It,  however,  the  work  is  given  to  a  class  in  the 
jrvmnasiura  that  is  continually  receiving  new  re- 
cruits, it  is  desirable  to  use  the  simpler  forms  only. 
ISpecially  is  this  true  of  "business  men's  classes." 
I  his  class  of  men  need  the  easier  exercises  done 
riither  vigorously,  for  the  hygienic  effect  rather  than 
muscular  development. 

SERIES   I. 

1.  Arch  bend  with  hands  on  hips  (fig.  3). 

2.  Arch  leaning  rest  and  return  (fig.  7  and  8). 

3.  Hang.    (fig.    II): 

i  a  I      Flex   thigh  and  leg;    alternate  left  and  right 
(fi«.  12). 

•  b)      Flex  both  thigh  and  legs  (fig.  13). 

4.  Lie  on  abdomen,  feet  under  lowest  rung: 

<  li }     With  arms  at  side  horizontal ;  raise  arms  from 
fi«  >or. 

•  >» )     Small  circles,  with  arms  at  side  horizontal. 

•  c)      Head  clasp;  raise  head  from  floor  (fig.  17-a). 

5.  Lie  on  back;  grasp  bottom  rung: — Flex  thigh 

ati'l   IcR. 

I  a  \  alternately,  slowly, 

< !» »  alternately,  fast, 

<c)  lK>th  (fig.' 18). 

^-  Sit  facing  ladder,  toes  imder  low  rung; 

:  a  I  Lie  down  and  return  with  hands  at  sides  (fig. 

20)- 

<h>  Thrust  arms   forward,  sideways  and  vertic^, 
from  chest. 

7.  Stand,  side  to  ladder,  thigh  abducted  (fig.  25). 

la)  Side  bend  with  hands  on  hips  (fig.  27). 

(hi  Rotate  with  hands  at  side  horizontal  (fig.  34). 

•  c )  Rotate  and  bend,  with  hands  on  hips.    . 

•  4i»  ^Tlex  thigh  and  leg  alternately  left  .and  right. 

S.     Side    leaning    rest    (fig.    36)  : — Abduct    thigh 

0  Stand,  back  to  ladder,  thigh  extended: — For- 
uanl  bend  with  hands  on  hips  (fig.  38). 

10.  Front  leaning  rest: — Extend  thigh    (fig.  42). 

1 1.  Stand  on  lowest  rung,  grasp  rung  waist  high; 
'  .1  >     Lower  body  to  leaning  hang  (fig.  45). 

f. )      Squat  (fig.  46). 

1 2.  Front  leaning  rest,  feet  imder  bottom  rung : — 
Pu>h  to  kneeling  position  without  bending  hips 
•tj<.  48). 


SERIES  2. 

1.  Arch  bend  with  head  clasp  (fig.  5). 

2.  Arch  leaning  rest: — Thigh  and  leg  flexicon 
(fig.  9). 

3.  Hang: — Flex  thigh  alternately  left  and  right 
(fig.  15). 

4.  Lie  on  abdomen,  feet  under  bottom  rung,  hands 
clasped  back  of  hip: — Raise  head  from  floor,  ex- 
tending arms  back  and  down  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Lie  on  back  grasping  bottom  rung: — Flex  thigh 
(fig.   i8-b). 

(a)  alternately  left  and  right. 

(b)  both. 

6.  Sit  facing  ladder,  toes  under  bottom  rung; 

(a)  Lie  down  and  return  to  sitting  position,  with 
hands  back  of  head. 

(b)  Swing  arms  forward  or  sideways  to  vertical. 

7.  Stand,  side  to  ladder,  thigh  abducted: 

(a)  Side  bend,  with  head  clasp  (fig.  29). 

(b)  Rotate  and  bend,  with  head  clasp. 

8.  Side  leaning  rest  (fig.  36): 

(a)  Flex  thigh  and  leg  (fig.  37-a). 

(b)  Flex  thigh  and  leg  and  then  extend  leg   (fig. 

o.     Stand,  back  to  ladder,  one  thigh  extended  (fig. 
38)  : — Forward  bend,  with  head  clasp  (fig.  40-a). 
10.     Front  leaning  rest: 

(a)  Flex  thigh  and  leg  (fi.g.  43-a). 

(b)  Flex  thigh  and  leg  and  then  extend  leg   (fig. 

43). 

(c)  Stride  jump  (fig.  44-b). 

(d)  Walk  jump    (fig.  44-aV 

IT.  Side  leaning  hang: — Squat  with  one  leg  (fig. 
47). 

12.  Front  leaning  rest  on  floor  with  feet  on  lad- 
der:— Dip  arms  (fig.  49). 

(To  be  continued  in  June ) 


Note. — Illustrations  of  movements  have  been 
;. rented  in  previous  issues,  beginning  with  January. 
ind   others   will    follow. 


Colburn  Gymnasium  Exhibition 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  150  pupils,  girls, 
boys  and  women,  of  the  Colburn  Gymnasium,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L.  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lillia  Belle 
Colburn,  took  place  May  ii,  in  the  presence  of  looo 
spectators.  The  program  was :  March,  free  hand 
exercises,  all  classes;  ring  drill,  children;  combina- 
tion drill,  wands,  dumb  bells  and  clubs,  women; 
jumping,  children;  club  swinging,  special  class; 
classic  dance.  "Wild  Bird,"  women;  game,  ball, 
race,  women;  fency  dance.  "Sailor's  Hornpipe." 
children;  club  swinging,  special  advanced  class; 
classic  dance,  costume,  tennis,  special  class;  mili- 
tary tactics,  advanced  class;  fancy  dance.  "High- 
land Fling,"  children ;  fencing  drill,  special  class 
costume  dancing  (a)  Pas  de  Neuf;  (b)  Polka  Fran- 
cais,  advanced  class:  game,  relay,  walking  and  run- 
ning, women;  costume  dance.  "Spanish,"  advanced 
class.  The  dances  were  vivaciously  given  and  ex- 
cellent form  was  presented  throughout  the  drills  by 
children  and  women  alike.  Miss  Colburn  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Sargent  Normal  School. 
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Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

By  ALFONSO  J,  SHEAFE,  Master  of  Dancing 


(Continued   from   April). 

TTThas  not  been  the  object  of  these  articles  nor 
"*•  is  it  now  the  object  to  teach  dancing,  but  rather 
to  demonstrate  the  common  attributes  of  the  dance 
and  other  forms  of  movement.  Dancing  is  either 
a  social  or  a  professional  accomplishment,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  either  enjoyment  as  an  agreeable 
pastime  or  an  exposition  of  skill.  In  neither  of 
these  aspects  does  it  appeal  to  the  teacher  or  stu- 
dent of  gymna.stics,  for  both  are  radically  diflFer- 
ent    from   the  object  of  gymnastic   exercise. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  fundamental  posi- 
tions of  the  members;  let  us  now  consider  the 
umdamcntal  movements.  Of  these,  there  are  but 
eight.  They  are  bending,  stretching,  raising,  lower- 
ing, lifting,  putting  down,  turning,  and  transfer- 
ring. Certain  of  the  joints  are  incapable  of  more 
than  two  of  them. 

Out  of  the  five  attitudes  and  eight  movements  the 
entire  theory  and  practice  of  dancing,  and.  in  fact, 
all  other  forms  of  bodily  motion  may  be  evolved, 
the  fundamental  positions  and  movements  forming, 
as  it  were,  an  alphabet  of  motion,  which  is  as  applic- 
able to  gymnastics  even  in  their  rudest  form  as  to 
the  most  elegant  dance. 

if  then,  <lancing  and  g>'mnastics  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  b<ith  are  comiM)sed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  reducible  to  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, the  same  terminology  should  be  applied  by 
those  persons  who  teach  the  one  as  an  accessory  of 
the  other,  with  the  natural  exception  of  those  tech- 
nical  differences  which  occur. 

If  one  were  to  visit  the  ordinary  theatrical  per- 
formance of  today  where  dancing  is  exhibited,  he 
might  have  cause  to  wonder  if  the  dancer  had  not 
encroached  upon  the  work  of  the  acrobat:  and 
certainly  were  he  to  visit  the  modern  gymnasium, 
he  would  be  convinced  that  the  dancing  master's 
mtluence  had  affected  that  institution.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar fallacy  that  "dancing'  means  either  the  social 
or  theatrical  dance,— that  is,  the  completed  pro- 
duct, although  neither  of  these  may  be  of  particular 
value  as  a  physical  exercise. 

Bernhardt  Klemm  reduces  the  whole  situation  to 
a  common  sense  bnsis  by  stating  thai  dancing  pro 
vidcs  a  physical  benefit  by  the  scientific  instruction 
which  precedes  the  artistic  practice,  which  offers 
adequate  opportunities  therefor  by  expancHng  the 
chest  and  strengthening  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Zorn  tells  us  that  "it  would  be  impossible  to 
teach  dancing  by  means  of  gynmastics,  or  gynmas- 

Nf)te.— This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr  Sheafe.  The  first  was  printed  in  March  and 
the  second  in  April.  The  next  section  will  be  in 
the  June  issue. 

All   rights  of  reproduction   reserved. 


tics  by  means  of  dancing,  although  their  combina- 
tion  is  quite  practicable  and  useful." 

He  also  says,  "It  is  true  that  gymnastics  develop 
the  physical  powers,  increase  courage  and  endur- 
ance, improve  health  and  render  one  more  robust, 
but  they  tend  toward  coarseness  and  impress  one 
with  a  certain  recklessness  and  lack  of  delicacy, 
unless  taught  by  persons  who  are  properly  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  art  of  movement."  It  is 
evidently  upon  a  similar  theory  that  the  dance  is 
being  so  generally  used  in  gymnastic  work. 

I  have  quoted  Klemm,  who  describes  dancing  as 
"the  rhythmic,  progressive  movement  of  the  body 
which  i.s  awakened  by  the  effort  to  give  intelligible 
expression  to  an  emotion,"  and  in  his  definition  he 
lays  particular  stress  upon  the  rhythmic  attribute. 
In  fad.  he  adds  that  the  dance  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  and  wholly  dependent  upon  music, 
either  expressed  or  imagined.  Music  is  merely  the 
harmonious,  audible  expression  of  rhythm,  and 
rhythm   is  the  soul  of  dancing. 

Vv'hether  or  not  rhythmic  formations  of  gym- 
nastic movements  are  of  general  benefit  appears  to 
be  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  among 
physical  educators,  and  taken  otherwise  than  as  a 
means  of  rendering  the  work  interesting,  the  writer 
would  be  strongly  inclined  to  favor  those  who  dis- 
sent. Rhythmic  movements  are  unquestionably  more 
agreeable,  but  were  only  the  work  that  is  agreeable 
and  interesting  to  be  given  in  the  gymnasium,  it 
would  seriously  impair  the  benefit  by  excluding 
work  which,  while  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other,  is  highly  important  in  proper 
physical    training. 

(To  be  Continued  in  Jime). 


Dance  of  the  Jumping  Jacks 

The  concluding  steps  of  the  "Dance  of  the  Jump- 
ing Jacks,"  as  used  by  Oliver  L.  Hebbert  in  hi^ 
gynmajiium  class  work  for  men  and  boys,  have 
bi'en  crowded  out  of  this  issue.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  June.  The  first  five  steps  were  described 
in  the  March  and  April  issues. 


Fancy  Steps  for  School  Use 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  description  of 
fancy  steps  as  used  by  Hartvig  Xissen  in  his  school 
work  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  will  be  printed  in 
June.     Th:  first  portion  was  published  in  April. 


The  summer  institute  and  camp  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  will  open  at  Couchichinj? 
on  Lake  Couchiching.  Ontario,  on  July  .23rd,  and 
continue  till  August  25th.  Two  courses  in  physical 
training  are  offered;  one  in  elementary  and  one  in 
advanced  'work. 
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Chautauqua  Swimmins:  Certificate 

The  qualifications  for  the  second  and  third  grade 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  Swimming,  as  provided 
:•>  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education 
hiMng  been  published  in  the  March  and  April  num- 
U  r-*  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  the  qualifications  for 
*.r^t  grade  are  now  given: 

A   FIRST   GRADE   CERTIFICATE. 

For  Men. 

\.     Breast,     back,     side     and     double     over-hand 

swimming.     Satisfactory    form    to    be    shown 

in  these. 
I*.     .Mnltty   to   cover  the   distance   of   one   mile   in 

forty  minutes. 

C.  Ability  to  fetch  at  the  first  trial  a  white  painted 

object  from  a  depth  of  at  least  eight  feet. 
diving  from  a  platform  at  least  three  feet 
above  the  surface. 

D.  Ability    to   make   a   shooting   dive   of   at   least 

fifty  feet  from  a  platform  .one  foot  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  standing  start. 

1*1.  Ability  to  dive  in  good  form  from  an  elevation 
of  twenty-five  feet. 

V  Ability  to  swim  under  water  for  at  least  fifty 
feet. 

(i      Ability  in  trick  diving  from  a  height  of  at  least 
fifteen  feet,  including, 
a  Falling  forward  dive. 
b  Falling  backward  dive, 
c  The  Swan  dive. 
d  Hand  stand  with  dive, 
e  Hand  spring  from  hand  stand, 
f   Forward   dive   from   backward   start. 
g   Double     front     summersault,    running    or 

standing. 
h   Double  back  summersault,  standing, 
i   Layout  backward  from  standing  start, 
j    Dive    with    summersault    from    running    or 

standing  start, 
a.  b,  c,  obligatory.     Candidate  to  choose  any 
three  of  the  remaining  seven. 

M.  Swimming  one-fourth  mile  in  full  summer 
clothing,  consisting  of  undershirt,  drawers, 
socks,  shirt  with  attached  collar  and  cuffs, 
neck-tie,  trousers  with  belt,  vest,  coat,  low 
leather  laced  walking  boots  or  shoes. 

I  Undre->sing  in  water  out  of  depth,  from  the 
above  clothing  except  the  underclothing,  for 
which  in  this  event  bathing  suit  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

J  Ability  to  theoretically  explain  and  to  practi- 
cally show  what  to  do  to  assist  the  drowning 
and  also  how  to  resuscitate  the  apparently 
drowned. 

K-     Also  to  give  satisfactory  lesson  in  swimming. 

I-      All  requirements  of  lower  grades. 
For  Women. 

A.  Breast,     back,     side     and     double      over-hand 

swimming.  Satisfactory  form  to  be  shown 
in  these. 

B.  Ability  to  cover  the  distance  of  one  half  mile 

in  twenty-five  minutes. 
C      Ability   to   fetch   at  first   trial   a  white   painted 
object   from   a   depth   of  at   least   eight   feet, 
diving    from    a   platform    at   least    three    feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 


D.  Ability   to   make   a   shooting   dive   of  at  least 

thirty  feet  from  a  platform  one  foot  from  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

E.  Ability  to  dive  in  good  form  from  an  elevation 

of  fifteen  feet. 

F.  Ability  to  swim  under  water  for  at  least  thirty 

feet. 

G.  Ability  in  trick  diving,  including, 

a  The  Swan  dive. 

b  Dive   with    summersault    with   running  or 

standing  start, 
c  Double     front    summersault     running     or 

standing, 
d  Double  back  summersault,  standing, 
e  Forward  dive  from  backward  start. 
Candidate  to  choose  any  three  of  these. 

H.  Swimming  200  yards  in  clothing  consisting  in 
addition  .to  bathing  suit,  of  hose,  walking 
skirt,  either  buttoned  or  hooked  at  waist, 
low  laced  leather  walking  shoes. 

I.  Divesting  themselves  in  water,  out  of  depth, 
of  above  skirt  and  shoes. 

J.  Ability  to  theoretically  explain  and  to  practi- 
cally show  what  to  do  to  assist  the  drowning 
and  also  how  to  resuscitate  the  apparently 
drowned. 

K.     To  give  a  satisfactory  lesson  in  swimming. 

L.     All   requirements  of  lower  grades. 


California  Earthqualce  Ruins  Gymnasiums 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

been  done  them.  They  are  used  by  the  refugees 
and  campers  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  occupied  by 
them  for  months  to  come. 

While  the  gymnasia  and  playgrounds  have  been 
out  of  commission,  so  to  speak,  for  physical  exer- 
cise, during  the  past  month,  the  board  of  health 
statistics  show  a  marked  decrease  in  sickness  and 
contagious  diseases,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
water  has  been  contaminated  with  the  sewage  on 
account  of  broken  pipes.  The  out-door  life  has 
been  a  great  blessing  and  a  splendid  tonic  to  many 
invalids,  and  many  persons  subject  to  rheumatism, 
who  had  not  walked  for  years,  are  well  today. 

1  do  not  believe  any  other  city,  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, could  have  had  such  a  calamity  as  has 
visited  San  Francisco,  and  the  citizens  not  have 
been  subjected  to  much  more  exposure,  greater 
suffering  and  sickness. 

At*  the  time  1  wrote  the  above  paragraph,  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  shook  the  building  I  am  in,  and 
tossed  it  about  as  if  it  were  an  egg-shell,  so  it 
might  be  probable  this  statement  isn't  true. 

X.  B. — Would  have  used  a  type-writer,  but  my 
machine,  books,  and  everything  T  possessed  at  the 
Association  were  destroved   in   the  fire. 


New  Gymnasiums  and  Equipment 

Wooster,  O.,  Wooster  University  alumni  have 
raised  $50,000  for  a  new  gymnasium. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Racquet  Club's  new  $800,000 
club  house  will  contain  g>'mnasium,  running  track, 
swimming  pool,  turkish  bath,  tennis  and  squash 
courts,  and  bowling  alleys. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  VV.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  University  has  been 
granted  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  and  will  make 
what  will  be  his  third  trip  abroad,  to  undertake  this 
time  a  study  of  hygienic  conditions  and  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  in  foreigh  universities  and  schools.  On 
the  other  two  trips  he  investigated  gymnastics.  On 
this  occasion  he  will  speak  at  the  Carnegie  Dun- 
fermline Trust  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Training  at  Dunfermline.  Scotland,  and  also  before 
one  of  the  London  normal  schools,  on  physical  edu- 
cation. He  will  go  to  ScotLind  solely  to  inspect  the 
methods  at  Dunfermline.  He  will  stop  at  Ham- 
burg, P»erlin,  Vienna,  Dresjlen  and  Munich,  and  will 
then  visit  the  Italian  institutions.  He  will  also 
travel  through  Spain,  France  and  Belgium.  This 
will  make  his  second  visit  to  English  universities. 

I*rot.  Charles  V.  P.  Young,  physical  director  of 
Cornell  l^niversity,  has  recently  been  made  a  full 
faculty  member.  He  had  been  acting  professor 
(or  two  years. 

Miss  Marian  K.  Knapp,  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  1902,  has  accepted  the  direction  of  the 
physical  training  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  Pittsburg,  becoming  also  a 
faculty  member.  She  has  been  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Dayton,  O. 

VV.  Ellis  Crane,  director  of  the  Sharpsburg  branch, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  drowned  in  the 
Ohio  river  April  12,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  canoe.  He 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.  His  home  was  in 
S<Hithbridge,  Mass. 

James  J.  McCleod  has  gone  from  the  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  the  Havana,  Cuba,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  had  been  director  at  Brantford,  Hamilton  and 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

Charles  A.  '  Pell,  assistant  director,  Iowa  State 
Xormal  School,  has  taken  charge  of  Camp  Poke- 
garoa,  a  summer  home  for  boys  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn. 

Emmett  D.  Angell,  instructor  in  gymnastics. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  athletic 
director  in  place  of  George  F.  Downer,  resigned. 

Miss  May  Chesborough,  Sargent  Normal  School, 
'06,  has  been  appointed  assistant  at  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  New  York  city. 

Miss  Constance  M.  K.  Appleby  will  have  charge 
of  outdoor  athletics  for  women,  including  her  spe- 
cialty, field-hockey,  at  the  Harvard  summer  school 
this  year. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  MacAtecr  will  be  instructor  in  lawn 
teUnis  at  the  Harvard  summer  school. 

Max  J.  Kxner,  I.  T.  S.,  '92,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  taken 
a  medical  degree  there. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Christiansen,  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics,  igo4,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  physical  training  in  the  (iloucester 
(Mass.)  public  schools,  in  place  of  Miss  Henrietta 
Ross,  who  retires  from  the  service.  I 


The  marriages  are  announced  of  these  graduates 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics:  Miss 
Josephine  Bakewell,  rgoi,  to  Daniel  Chalmers  Fes- 
sendon,  their  residence  to  be  in  Mexico;  and  Miss 
Bertha  A.  Turner,  1859,  to  Dr.  Edward  W.  Crece- 
lius.  Nor  walk,  O. 

Dr.  William  Skarstrom,  B.  N.  S.  G.,  1895.  Teach- 
ers' College,  N.  Y.  city,  has  a  son,  Charles  William, 
born  in  April. 


Locations  and  Relocations 

Dr.  W.  J.  Monilaw,  instructor  of  athletics,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  from  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

John  T.  Jeimings,  Men's  Club,  Trinity  Parish, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Klase,  Burgess  Gymnasium,  Titusville,  Pa. 

E.  R.  Wingard,  director  of  athletics,  Western 
University,  Chicago,  from  Butler  University,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

C.  S.  Stewart  (I.  and  T.  S.,  '98)  to  Michigan 
School  of  Mines,  from  Oak  Park,  111. 

Miss  Pauline  Russell,  Ladies'  Union,  Cliftondale 
(Mass.)    Congregational   Church. 

Miss  Emma  Sissen,  to  Bryn  Mawr  from  Dana  Hall 
School,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Recent  changes  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics graduates  are : 

Bertha  M.  Bell,  1904,  from  Moses  Brown  School. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Clark  School  for  Deaf,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miss  B.  Brown,  1904,  from  Miss  Bennett's  school, 
Irvington,  N.  Y.,  to  Barnard  College  and  Teachers* 
College,  New  York 

Miss  Christina  C.  Anderson,  1905,  from  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Dayton,  O.,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Appointments  from  class  of  1906: 

Miss  Elorence  Alden  (B.  S.,  1904,  Smith  College), 
Universitv  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Miss  Alga  M.  Beck,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Dayton,  O. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  M.  Duer,  Bryn  Mawr  School, 
Baltimore. 

Miss  Marion  R.  Fernald,  supervisor,  Public 
Schools,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Miss  Maria  G.  Hussey.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Dayton,  O. 

Miss  Rebecca  Hutton,  George  School,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Miss  Frances  Walker,  who  retires  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Miss  Laura  C.  McAllester,  East  High  School. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Strausie  McCaslin,  Kent  Place  School. 
Summit,  N.  J.,  in  place  of  Winnifred  Whittemore, 
who  retires  from  the  service. 

Miss  Alma  Pollister,  the  Halsted  School,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  in  place  of  Bertha  Josselyn,  who  retires 
from  the  service. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Slifer,  Birmingham  School,  Birm- 
ingham, Pa.,  in  place  of  Miss  MacLachlan,  resii^ed. 
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^^ork  of  Central  Footbatl  Board 

lu-    trffort    of   the    revisers  of   the    football    rules 

•  --coure    the    eradication    of    all    the    evils    com- 
Mu-il    of  in  the  game  will   not   fail  by   reason  of 

•  t  l:ick  of  competent  officials  to  properly  inter- 
-'.t  an<l  enforce  the  new  code  if  the  central  board 
'    iiticials  appointed  by  the  American  Inter-colleg- 

•  t'e    Football    Rules     Committee    can     prevent    it. 
'  h urnian    Dr.   J.    A.    Babbitt   of   the   central    board 

-^    announced    the    appointment    of    the    personnel 

•  !^:e    sectional    tM)ards,   and    made    public    the    in- 
-^r  ifMns  issued  to  the  new  boards. 

I  u'  committees  named  are  incomplete,  but  have 
•■  '  ]»owcr  to  ap]H>int  other  members.  In  New 
i.'k  rive  men  are  to  serve  on  the  sectional  board. 
.  .  t -«•  arc  to  provide  as  well  for  Pennsylvania,  Xew 

.*.r'.t->.  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Three  have  been 
'  1^1  iM  I  Prof.  J.  B.  Fine  of  Princeton,  John  H. 
MmmK  i^i  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Babbitt  of  Hav- 
-t'Td.  Cornell  ami  New  York  City  will  be  repre- 
-rtntd. 

In    New   Kngland  two  members  of  the  committee 

.-.il    be    Walter  Camp  of  Vale  and   E.    K.   Hall  of 

>:i-tniouth.      Three   other   institutions   will    be    rep- 

'  -t- Ml  eel.       In    Ohio    and    West    Virginia,    C.     W. 

>:vaije     will    serve    and    will    name    his    own    com- 

'   tree  from  a  list  of  names  to  be  nominated  by  the 

'I-.-. »    Conference    of    Colleges,    while    in    the    west- 

'T'    •slates,    the    committee    will    be    named    by    the 

nfcrence   Colleges.     The  central  board,  however. 

-i     •Tinnends    the    appointment    of    Prof.    Waldo    of 

.':  -^tlne    as    chairman,    of    Prof.    Raycroft    of    Chi- 

<'K    Prof.   Adams  of  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  Jamc- 

-   1    of    Michigan.      No   provision    is    yet    made    for 

t  r   the  South  or   h'ar  West. 

I'l     its     in*itructions    to    the    sectional    committees 

-   central  lx)ard  directs  them  to  organize  at  once 

'.<!  to  prepare  lists  of  local  accredited  officials.     To 

•  • -f  lists  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  central  board 
••    r  officials  will  be  added  from  the  other  sections 

'    t   rc-proented,  and  these  lists  will  be  distributed 

'  .    .til     f(K)tball    managers    throughout    the    country. 

i   '.e    committee   is   also   directed   to    devise   plans 

'      -iijKrvise  the  actions  of  officials  on  the  field;  to 

"uige  for  local  and  general  conferences  of  officials 

II  the    new    rules    and    their    interpretation,    and 
.    iirrange    for  the  appointment  of  officials    for   all 

Aro»r<Iing  to  an  earlier  statement  made  by  Chair- 

-1     Babbitt    the    central    board    of    officials    was 

«-*.:nted   to  "act  in  securing  a  proper  and  sports- 

.'    ike    interpretation   of   the   new    rules.      It    does 

•    '    wi>h    to  impose  its  views  upon  any  college  or 

f'K»]l    association,    nor   does    it   desire   to   assume 

•    :.ppointment    of    officials    in    any    case;    but    it 

•."•!s   ready  to  render  any  assistance  in  its  power 

T>-«»*ie    who    desire    its    aid    in    the    selection    of 

•S:ais"      The      cooperation    of    all    colleges    was 

-.  meetly   bespoken. 


Boston ;  second  vice-president,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse,  Boston ;  third  vice-president,  Lory  Prentiss, 
Laurenceville,  N.  J. ;  treasurer  and  fourth  vice- 
president,  J.  Blake  Hillyer,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 
editor,  J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
secretary,  George  L.  ^leylan,  M.  D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.;  K.  H.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  New  Haveii; 
Helen  R.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  South  Michigan;  C.  Ward 
Crampton.  M.  1).,  executive  committee;  Albert 
Cross,  Rhode  Island;  C.  E.  Ehinger,  M.  D.,  Phila- 
delphia;  George  W.  Khler.  Cleveland;  J.  C.  Klsom, 
M.  1).,  Wisconsin;  Delphine  Hanna,  M.  I).,  Oberlin, 
C). ;  Kmanuel  Haug.  New  York;  A.  F.  Kinder- 
vater,  St.  Louis;  Mary  F.  Mulliner,  M.  I).,  Boston; 
Carl  Schrader,  at  large,  lioston;  Rebecca  Stone- 
road.  M.  I).,  at  large,  Washington.  I).  C. ;  F.  N. 
Whittier,    M.    1)..   at   large,    Maine. 


Indianapolis  Convention  Program 

The  Physical  Directors'  Society  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
.\.'s  will  hold  its  third  annual  meeting  May  30th  to 
June  5th  at  Indianapolis.  George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D., 
president  of  the  .society,  will  preside,  and  Dr.  F.  M. 
llartwell  of  B<ist(m,  William  A.  Steelier,  of  Indi- 
anapolis. Dr.  A.  Livingston  Farrand  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Victor  Vaughan  -  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  speak  on  advanced  themes  of  physi- 
cal training;  Dr.  Hartwell  Wednesday  morning. 
May  30th,  on  the  "Relation  of  Physical  Training  to 
Character;"  Drs.  Vaughan  and  Farrand  in  the  eve- 
ning, on  the  "Relation  of  the  Physical  Department 
to  Tuberculosis  Problem;"  and  Mr.  Stecher  on  af- 
ternoon of  June  I  on  the  "Grading  of  Calisthenics 
and  Gymnastics."  Other  imix)rtant  papers  will  be. 
Afternoon.  May  30.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  on 
"Fatigue;"  morning.  May  31,  C.  R.  H.  Jackson, 
Scranton.  Pa.,  on  the  "Placiiig  of  Competitive  Ath- 
letics in  Modern  Life;"  A.  B.  Wegener  of  Roches- 
ter, "High  Ideals  for  Competitive  Sports;"  J.  B. 
Modesitt,  Milwaukee,  on  the  "Campaign  for  Clean 
Men  on  Our  Athletic  Teams;"  and  H.  Hammett 
on  "Basketball:  a  Study;"  evening.  W.  A.  Kinni- 
cutt,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  ().,  on  the  "Training  and 
Discovery  of  Man."  Two  papers,  also  on  subjects 
related  to  the  physical  work,  will  be  read  in  the  em- 
ployed officers'  conference,  one  by  Glen  K.  Shurt- 
leflF  of  Cleveland,  on  "The  Physical  Directorship." 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  on  the  "Relation 
of  the  Association  to  the  Recreative  Life  of  Man." 


New  A.  P.  E.A.  National  Council 

".  'ic     recently     elected     national     council     of    the 

r-Tican     Physical     Education     Association    are: 

c  :<Jent,    Luther    H.    Gulick,    M.    D.,    New    York 

.;  ;    first    vice-president,    D.    A,    Sargent,    M.    D., 


Playgrounds  for  Providence 

The  Rhode  Island  section  of  the  American  Physi- 
cal Fducation  .Xsscjciation  met  in  Providence  May 
2  and  heard  the  subject  of  "Public  Playgrounds  for 
Providence"  discussed  by  Miss  Mary  Josephine 
O'Conner,  sometime  director  in  New  York  City 
Vacation  Schools;  Augustus  F.  Rose,  formerly  direc- 
tor of  Providence'  Vacation  Schools;  and  William 
L.  Coop.  An  exhibition  of  playground  plans  and 
pictures  was  ()i)ened  May  7  for  a  week. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE  RATIO  OF  DIAMETERS 
OF  THE  NORMAL  CHEST  AT  DIFFERENT 
AGES.— By  W.  A.  Bcssesen,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chi- 
cago.   The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, December  30,  1905. 
This    paper    marks    a    further  advance    in    accurate 
knowledge   of   the    comparative    value   of   the   various 
trunk  dimensions.    It  is  to  be  commended  for  careful 
methods,    thorough    treatment    and    significant    results. 
It  affords  convincing  evidence  of  the  value  of  trunk 
dimensions  and  indices  as  a  basis  for  the  provision 
of   rational   corrective   exercises.     It   corroborates   and 
enlarges  on  partial  conclusions  as  to  the  superior  ex- 
pansion possessed  by  broad  chests,  previously  indicated 
by  Hastings*,  and  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Malone,  collaborating 
with   Dr.   W.   S.   Hall,  and  it  fully  warrants  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  all  trunk  dimensions  and  vital  coeffi- 
cients (indices)  by  the  Hastings  Y.  M.  C.  A.  system 
of  physical  examination.  It  pavos  the  way  for  a  change 
in    gymnastics,    corrective    and    hygienic,    towards    the 
emphasis  of  chest  broadening. 

It  affords  a  rational  basis  for  the  treatment  of 
plithisis  by  the  use  of  breathing  exercises  and  other 
corrective  forms  of  gymnastics  for  the  muscles  of 
respiration. 

The  work  on  which  the  paper  is  based  was  done  in 
the  department  of  physiology.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Normal  School,  under  Dr.  W.  S.  Hall. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  follows,  in  Dr.  Bessesen's 
own  language,  the  tables  and  charts  being  omitted. 
The  method  used  in  summarizing  the  many  measure- 
ments which  have  formed  the  material  is  Dr.  Hall's 
method  of  handling  anthropometric  data,  based  on 
Quetelet's  median  value. 

If  it  is  desired  to  substitute  the  established  mathe- 
matical formula  for  securing  the  median  value,  it  can 
be  readily  done: 

d  (n/2-1) 

M  =  a  -}- 

tn 

M  =  median  value  to  be  determined. 

a  =  minimum  value  of  median  group  (the  group  containing  the 

median  value) . 
d  =  difference  between  groups, 
n  =  total  number  of  observations. 
I  =  »um  of  observations  below  the  median  group, 
m  —  number  of  observations  in  the  median  group. 

The  letter  D  signifies  median  value  of  measurement 
'dorso-ventral,  ens."  and  the  letter  T  that  at  'trans- 
verse,  ens." 

The  typical  quadrupedal  chest  with  a  dorso-ventral 
diameter  distinctly  in  excess  of  the  transverse,  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  backward  and  forward  swinging  of  the 


fore  limbs.    This  chest  may  be  designated  the  deep 
dorso-ventral  type,  represented  by  an  index  in  exc< 
of  I.     See  example  2. 

Example  2. — The  quadrupedal  chest.  Dogs  (29  r 
servations).  Diameter  dorso-vent.,  D,  15.2  cm.;  Trai 
verse,  T,  11.7  cm.;  Breadth  index  D/T;  1.3. 

The  dorso-ventral  type  of  chest  is  much  less  mark 
in  the  monkey,  correlated  with  a  frequently  assuni 
upright  position. 

Example  3. — Monkevs  (16  observations).  D,  8 
cm.;  T,  8.55  cm.;  D/f,  1.04. 

In  some  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  measurements  ha 
shown  a  chest  in  which  the  transverse  diameter 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  dorso-ventral.  This  chest  m 
be  designated  the  transitional  type  and  represented 
I.  (See  Ex.  3.)  With  the  change  in  position  of  t 
shoulder  masses  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  chest,  a 
with  the  shifting  of  the  scapulae  to  the  dorsal  surf  a 
of  the  thorax,  we  see  the  transverse  type  of  chest  I 
come  more  marked.  In  this  type  the  index  is  less  th 
I. 

The  normal  adult  chest,  with  a  marked  increase 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  mid-plane  in  excess 
the  dorso-ventral     diameter  of  the  same  plane,  is  t 
type  of  vigor  for  man. 

Example  4. — The  normal  adult  chest,  representi 
the  transverse  type.  Men  (25  observations).  Mi 
dorso-vent.,  D,  20  cm.;  Mid-transverse,  T,  27.6  en 
Index,  D/T,  0.72. 

We  notice  that  in  the  fetus  a  breadth  index  is  < 
tained  equal  to  the  breadth  index  of  the  anthropoidc 
mammal. 

Example  5.— Fetuses  23.  D/T— 1.048.  Table  i,  c 
ume  5.     Monkeys,  6.     D/T — 1.04. 

The  full-term  babe  has  a  rounded,  short  chest  w 
a  slight  predominance  of  the  early  transverse  type. 

li^xample  6. — Twenty-five  babies;  age  9  days.  D, 
cm. ;  T,  9  cm. ;  D/T,  0.95. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  child  life  the  conspi 
ous  feature  in  the  development  of  the  chest,  relativ 
speaking,  is  the  change  in  the  transverse  diamel 
which  has  markedly  increased.  At  no  time  before 
after  this  period  is  there  an  equal  degree  of  ra 
change  in  any  diameter. 

w.  w.  n 

( To  be  continued  in  June ) 


*  Hastings*  Manual  for  Physical  Measurements.    Mac- 
.  millan  Co.,  1902. 

t  F.  F.  Malone.  The  Relation  of  Chest  Contour  to 
Lung  Capacity.  The  Journal  of  American  Medical 
Association,  Vol.  XIII,  Sept.  17,  1904.  A  synopsis  also 
appeared  in  "American  Gymnasia,"  November,  1904. 


FOOTBALL  AS  AN  AID  TO  MORAL   HEAL! 
— By  Dr.  William  L.  Howard,  Medical  Record,  > 
York,  April  7th,  also  a  Summary  in  Literary  Dig 
May  12,  1906.     Price  12c. 
Author,  "as  a  physician  who  daily  sees   mental 
moral    instabilities — the   result  of    indifferent    fath 
coddling  mothers,  and  complacent  teachers,"  says 
college  authorities:  Place  no  barriers,  objectively  or  1 
jectively,  against  football." 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some  Rc< 
Books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price,  with  postag 
stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


XHE   BOLIN    INSTITUTE  Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 

for  ^^^  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  Specially     adapted     for    graduates    of     Normal 

and  THERAPEUTICS  Schools. 

645-7  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 

Do  You  Receive  a  Salary  of  Less  than  $2000.00  a   YEAR? 

Arc  you  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you  University    of    Rochester,    St.    Louis    University, 

are  now  receiving?    If  so,  you  should  register  with  Pratt    Institute    of    Brooklyn,    Temple    College   of 

r*i  at  once.    We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Phy-  Philadelphia  and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  second- 

-  ca!   Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to  ary  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  have  secured  in- 

.:ii:h-pradc    positions   everywhere.  structors   through    us.      Send    for    our    thirty-page 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University,  booklet  now. 

THE     PHYSICAL    TRAINING    TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  212  S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

Relation  of  Public  School  Teachers  to 
Corrective  Gymnastics 

By  G.  B.  Affleck,  Director  of  Physical  Training 

A  PRESENTATION   OF  THE   PURPOSE  AND   SCOPE  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
^AaTH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 

A  USEFUL   TREATISE    OF    PRACTICAL    INFORMATION    AND    VALUE.     ILLUSTRATED 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    Six  copies  50  cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.NIGRIC AN    GYMNASIA  prepared  for  the  Use  of  Physical  Directors  by 

DR.     H.   SHINDLE    WINGERT. 


CORRECTIVE 
CHARTS 


Especially  Applicable  to  Men  Who  Fail  to 

Follow  Out  the  Director's  Usual 

Directions  for  Home  ^Vork. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  METHODS  YET  DEVISED  FOR  CONDITIONS 
FOUND  IN  MEN'S  GYMNASIUMS. 

Consists  of  a  series  of  eight  small  cards,  one  for  each  of  the  most  common  physical  defects. 

This  method  is  now  in  use  by  several  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  schools  in  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia, Lehigh,  etc.  Supplementary  to  gymnasium  handbooks.  Cards  now  ready  for 
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api)rcciated  by  students  of  physical  training,  and  to 
wall.  The  cost  of  the  set  of  four  life-size  clay 
masks  is  $ro.  They  can  be  supplied  by  American 
Gymnasia  Co.  Further  particulars  will  be  supplied 
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Y.MX.A.  Physical  Directors'  Society 

In  Conference  at  Indianapolis 


-T^HE  Physical  Directors*  Society  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
^  A.,  held  in  Indianapolis  May  29th  to  June  5th, 
its  fourth  annual  conference,  105  members  attend- 
ing. The  program  was  the  most  extensive  ever 
considered  by  the  society. 

President  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher  presided. 
These  officers  were  elected:  President  (for  third 
time),  Dr.  Fisher;  vice-president,  E.  W.  Wilder  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  E.  Day, 
Dayton,  O. ;  executive  committee,  J.  H.  Crocker, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  J.  S.  Ford,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  H.  R. 
Adcock,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Wingert, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  his  annual  address,  Dr.  F'isher  referred  to  the 
beginnings  of  45  years  ago  in  the  Association  as  of 
the  sawdust  ring  type  and  showed  how  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.  has  met  the  needs  of  the  American  young 
men  by  training  its  own  physical  directors  who  had 
gradually  developed  the  physical  work  to  its  present 
high  standard  of  efficiency.  Further  growth  would 
doubtless  be  along  the  line  of  a  still  more  scientific 
method  of  gymnastics,  he  said,  but  especially  in  the 
direction  of  exercise  and  recreation  for  all  classes 
and  conditions. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  "The  Relation  of  Physical  Exercise  to 
Character,"  was  the  strongest  of  the  conference. 
His  main  contention  was  that  physical  training  is 
a  large  and  influential,  in  fact,  a  fundamental  and 
inevitable  factor  in  the  production  and  develop- 
ment of  character.  As  human  actions  are  com- 
pounded of  muscular  movements  and  as  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  motor  power  is  the  pe- 
culiar and  essential  aim  of  physical  training,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  of 
physical  training  to  character,  at  least  in  its  forma- 
tive stages,  is  an  intimate  and  vital  one.  By  physi- 
cal training  we  can  bring  out  the  man,  self  love,  self 
reverence,  self  control.  It  is  in  these  ways  that 
the  final  and  finest  results  of  human  education, 
mentally,  morally  and  physically,  are  expressed  in 
the  inner  man  and  in  his  outer  deeds — his  charac- 
ter. 

The  committee  on  bibliography  reported  that  the 
Bibliography  of  Physical  Training  published  by  the 
society  had  been  well  received  all  over  the  country 
and  was  proving  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause. 

For  the  religious  work  committee  E.  W.  Wilder, 
Worcester,  reported  a  lack  of  aggressive  religious 
work  in  the  physical  department  among  the  New 
England  Associations.  Group  Bible  classes  showed 
a  growth  and  were  strongly  endorsed. 


A.  J.  Elliott,  religious  work  director,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  discussed  "The  Scope  and  Possibilities 
for   Religious   Work  in  the  Physicial   Department." 

A.  K.  Jones  read  a  report  of  the  personal  purity 
committee,  recommending  books  to  read  and  these 
methods  to  use :  Personal  conversation,  mass  meet- 
ings, mothers*  meetings  and  wise  distribution  of 
literature. 

In  an  address  on  "Fatigue,"  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
Springfield  Training  School,  considered  the  relative 
effect  of  neural  and  muscular  effort  in  causing  fa- 
tigue, a  loss  of  sleep,  insufficient  rest  and  recrea- 
tion and  over-eating  being  other  factors. 

A  paper  on  "The  Physical  Director  in  the  Com- 
bat against  Tuberculosis,"  by  Dr.  J.  X.  Hurty, 
Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis,  was  listened  to  with 
interest.  The  speaker  urged  the  directors  to  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  the  prophylaxis  of 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  seeing  that  their  gymna- 
siums, lockers  and  bath  rooms  were  ventilated  and 
that  members  did  not  expectorate  al>out  the  build- 
ing. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wethered,  Association  Health  Farm. 
Edgewater,  Colo.,  spoke  on  "How  the  Association 
Can  Educate  Young  Men  with  Reference  to  their 
Physical  Habits.''  The  director's  position  was  one 
of  golden  opi)ortunity,  he  said,  coming  in  personal 
touch  with  so  many  and  having  their  confidence. 
He  suggested  health  talks  to  all  classes  and 
described  how  the  open  air  had  cured  him  of  con- 
sumption. 

A  course  of  talks  for  g>'mnasium  men  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  practical  talks. 

"Competitive  Athletics"  was  discussed  all  day 
Thursday,  May  31. 

"The  Place  of  Competitive  Athletics  in  Modern 
Life,"  was  described  by  C.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Scranton, 
Pa.  He  stated  that  the  place  of  competitive  ath- 
letics in  modern  life  is  to  prepare  men  for  the  real 
battles  of  life,  to  furnish  the  proper  training  and 
to  equip  our  young  men  for  living  the  noblest  and 
niost  complete  lives  possible  to  them.  This  train- 
ing includes  strength  and  health  of  body,  vigor  and 
sanity  of  mind  and  nobility  of  character. 

A.  B.  Wegener,  considering  "Higher  Ideals  for 
Competitive  Sports."  reprobated  the  present  day 
evils  in  athletics  and  advocated  "athletics  for  recre- 
ation only." 

A  resolution  "that  all  competitive  athletics  con- 
ducted for  or  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be  solely 
for  recreation  and  for  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  development  they  may  afford  and  not  for  the 
material  gain  or  undue  prominence  of  any  individ- 
ual engaged  in  such  contests,"  was  presented  by  a 
special  committee. 

".A  Campaign  for  Clean  Men  on  Our  Athletic 
Teams,''  was  the  topic  of  J.  B.  Modesitt,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  The  great  improvement  in  the  past  ten 
years    was    noted.     He    strongly    recommended    the 

(Continued  on  page  232.) 
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Suggestions  For  Summer  Repairs 


TJLRRT  g>*ninasium  directors  whose  class  work 
1-^  suspended  for  the  summer  are  planning 
n  \*,  if  not  having  already  planned,  for  their  an- 
ijiial  renovating.  The  painting,  special  cleaning  and 
urncral  repair  work  ought  to  be  planned  far  enough 
rihead  to  allow  for  delays  on  the  part  of  the  people 
^^'M>  arc  to  do  the  work.  And  the  plans  should  pro- 
\i.lc  for  all  the  work  being  done  and  the  workers 
..nd  iheir  gear  out  of  the  way  before  the  early  fall 
ru^h  begins.  New  members  are  not  favorably  im- 
prr^-icd  by  dodging  fresh  paint  and  plumbers*  kits 
•  n  iheir  initial  visits.  The  older  members  often 
Mi\<r  rather  emphatic  means  of  expressing  their 
•1  unions  of  such  delayed  work — in  men*s  gymna- 
Nsnms  at  any  rate. 


^  Tlie  g>'mnasium  mats  ought  to  be  overhauled 
<!uriiig  the  summer.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
CAaiieci  and  the  loosened  or  broken  tackings  and 
iiaiidles  should  be  put  in  proper  condition.  The 
i»ic  of  a  mat  can  often  be  doubled,  at  least,  by  care- 
i\u  attention.  The  writer  has  used  mats  that  have 
r.ad  hard  service  for  eighteen  years  and  they  are 
-fil  equal  to  all  demands.  Of  course  they  were 
truly  good  mats  at  birth  and  have  been  brought  up 
as  all   good  mats  should  be. 


If  the  gynmasium  members  have  been  complaining 
all  winter  about  that  shower  bath,  why  not  call  in 
trie  plumber  and  have  it  fixed?  Broken  or  disabled 
..pparatus  should  never  be  tolerated  about  a  gym- 
:M>iuni.  Better  get  rid  of  the  worn  out  tools  or 
ii't  ihera  repaired  or  replaced  this  month. 

Arc  the  figures  worn  off  the  gymnasium  jump- 
jr.tf  standards  so  that  it  requires  careful  looking 
a'lii  several  minutes'  time  to  adjust  the  heights  in 
c  i>s  time?  Don't  say  you  will  have  them  fixed  as 
M-m  as  there  is  time,  but  have  the  figures  freshly 
^tainted  at  once.  Better  yet,  have  them  stamped 
<»r  burned  into  the  wood,  and  observe,  stamped  or 
l«jriie<l  so  as  to  be  decipherable  I 

Of  course  the  lockers  will  be  overhauled  before 
the  fall  season  opens — unless  more  frequent  in- 
^K-ctions  arc  the  rule.  And  the  locker  locks  may 
fed  a  bit  of  attention.  Now  don't  put  off  these 
'•-^<ntial  little  things,  and  don't  let  anybody  else 
J' It  them  off,  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  if  you 
!ii\o  any  interest  in  having  a  well  managed  and  a 
\  y  jifienic  plant  in  which  to  do  your  next  winter's 
w.irk. 


What  To  Do  This  Summer 

Swimming  Parties:  A  swimming  party  would  be 
^  iMKin  to  many  a  boy  whose  mother  will  not  allow 
J  m  to  enter  the  water  until  after  he  has  learned 
t..  >wim.  The  man  in  charge  should  be  a  past  mas- 
ter in  handling  a  party  of  boys;  next  in  impor- 
rance  should  be  his  ability  as  a  swimmer;  a  party 
««i-ald  be  taken  to  the  "old  swimmin'  hole"  as  many 
t'ri.o  a  week  as  a  leader  could  be  secured. 

i'l^hi^g,    Bathing,    Rowing   and    Sailing    Parties: 


To  be  arranged  as  opportunity  offers,  but  always 
with  a  responsible  leader  in  charge. 

Tramping  Parties  for  groups  of  men  who  like 
to  travel  afoot  together  for  several  days  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature,  study  bird  life,  etc.  Indi- 
vidual tents  may  be  carried  or  shelter  at  night  may 
be  found  at  farm  houses  or  country  hotels. 

Lacking  equipment  as  does  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
a  small  town  little  physical  work  can  be  done  in- 
doors, but  there  are  many  opportunities  for  the  or- 
ganization of  baseball  and  track  teams  and  the  con- 
ducting of  field  meets  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  Association  may  do  that  which  is  more 
important — teach  the  method  and  inspire  the  desire 
for  the  care  and  cultivation  of  individual  physique. 

Keep  things  on  the  move.  Continue  gymnasium 
classes;  in  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
Boston,^these  are  run  all  summer.  Keep  the  shower 
baths  in  best  condition.  Make  much  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  and  keep  the  water  fresh  and  the  place 
inviting.  Put  on  swimming  matches,  water  sports 
and  give  instructions  in  life  saving.  Arrange  swim- 
ming parties  at  the  beach  or  lake,  and  of  course, 
all  seasonable  sports  and  athletics  on  every  holiday 
and  evening.  Cross-country  runs,  and  relay  races 
between  cities,  are  not  unattractive  in  hot  weather. 

These  are  the  days  both  in  athletic  fields  and  in 
camps  when  boys  and  men  are  suffering  from  sun- 
burn. A  big  bottle  of  what  is  the  only  thing  we 
know  of  that  will  relieve  the  pain  of  the  sufferer 
should  be  constantly  at  hand — a  lotion  made  of 
equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  raw  linseed  oil — not 
elegant,  but   effective. — Association   Men. 


Women's  Records  in  Vassar  Qames 

Several  records  were  made  or  equalled  at  the 
I2th  annual  Vassar  College  field  day  at  Pougli- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  12.  The  Vassar  standard  for 
the  standing  broad  jump  was  moved  on  from  7  feet 
7  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches  by  Miss  Alice  Belding  of 
Poughkeepsie.  In  the'  loo-yard  hurdle  races,  Miss 
Martha  Gardner  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  set  a  new 
mark  at  16  3-10  seconds.  Miss  Belding  holds  the 
college  baseball  throwing  record  of  195  feet,  3 
inches.  It  is  understood  she  will  become  a  physi- 
cal director.  The  records  of  the  games  compare 
thus  with  the.  men's  records: 

loo-Yard  Dash,  Vassar,  13  1-5  s.;  men,  9  4-55. 

50-Yard  Dash,  Vassar,  7  i-ios. ;  men's,  5  2-5  s. 

Baseball  Throw,  Vassar,  195  ft.  3  in.;  men,  381 
ft.  2  1-2  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump,  Vassar,  13  ft.  1-2  in.; 
men,  24  ft.   71-4  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump,  Vassar,  7  ft.  8  in.;  men, 
II   ft.  4  7-8  in. 

Running  High  Jump.  Vassar,  4  ft.  2  1-2  in.;  men, 
6  ft.  5  5-8  in. 

Other  results  at  Vassar  games  were: 

lOO-yard  hurdle  dash,  16  3-ios. 

Basket  ball  throw,  56  ft.  6  1-2  in. 

Fence  vault,  4  ft.  5  in. 

Shot  put  (8  lbs.),' 26  ft.  7  in. 

Relay  race  (300  yds.),  44s. 
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Physical  Training  a  Necessity  in  Schools 


By  MARY    W.    BUTLER,    Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TM  S  some  one  has  most  truly  said,  "All  education 
'^  may  be  called  physical;  for  all  knowledge 
comes  to  us  through  physical  means.  Every  act 
of  reasoning  and  judgment  becomes  a  physical  fact, 
for  in  each  and  every  form  of  mental  activity  physi- 
cal processes,  involving  tissue  waste  and  tissue  re- 
pair, are  constantly  going  on."  And  not  only  arc 
we  told  that  the  amount  of  mental  work  done  de- 
pends more  or  less  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  worker,  but  the  quality  of  that  work  is  said  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved. 

Surely  it  is  easier  to  be  good  when  you  feel  really 
well;  temptations  are  comparatively  easy  for  the 
vigorously  healthy  man  or  woman  to  resist.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  once  likened  a  healthy  man  to  a  red- 
hot  stove  and  temptation  to  a  drop  of  water  falling 
on  it,  saying  "If  the  stove  were  not  very  hot  the 
water  would  'sizzle  and  fry,'  but  if  a  drop  fell  on  the 
red-hot  stove  it  'would  go  oflf  with  a  snort.*" 

Soundness  of  mind  and  morals  are  easier  to 
maintain  in  a  sound  body,  for  our  powers  of  resis- 
trance,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  are  weakened  by 
disease. 

Hence — good  circulation,  good  lungs  and  good 
digestion  are  all  necessary  to  the  wholesome  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties;  but 
when  we  keep  our  children  in  the  close,  and  too 
often  overcrowded  and  poorly  ventilated,  school 
room  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon,  and  again  from 
one  o'clock  till  nearly  four — and  not  satisfied  with 
that  actually  send  them  home  with  at  least  one 
hour's  home  study  and  a  load  of  books  heavy 
enough  to  cause  sooner  or  later  bad  spinal 
curvature — ^we  may  be  laying  up  for  some  of  them, 
and  for  future  generations,  more  suffering,  sorrow 
and  sin  than  any  one  of  us  would  willingly  be  held 
responsible  for. 

Children  differ  from  adults  both  in  physiological 
and  anatomical  make-up  and  the  principal  work  of 
the  child  lies  in  growing,  in  becoming  formed,  in 
securing  a  straight  spine,  strong  limbs,  clear  mind, 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  a  strong  nerv- 
ous constitution. 


Note. — Extract  from  paper  read  before  the 
Tioughnioga  Educational  Council,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  25,  by  Miss  Mary  \VT  Butler,  director  of  the 
department  of  physical  education,  State  Normal 
and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact  that  a  child's 
growth  is  usually  checked  during  its  first  year  at 
school?  A  child  needs  air,  light  and  activity,  but 
in  school  it  too  often  finds  instead  long  hours  of 
mental  work,  a  close  room,  poor  light,  and,  not 
infrequently,  an  ill-fitting  desk  or  chair.  Think  of 
the  possible  results. 

In  this  age  of  ambitious  parents,  precocious 
children  and  over-full  school  curriculums,  physical 
education  is  "trying  to-  counteract  the  evils  that 
beset  the  child  in  school  as  perhaps  nowhere  else." 

What  a  relief  it  would  be,  to  teachers  and  pupils 
alike,  what  a  rest  and  stimulant  to  tired  brains  and 
aching  little  backs  if  between  the  hours  of  nine 
A.  M.  and  recess  two  or  three  minutes  could  be  de- 
voted to  a  merry  little  tiptoe  run  around  the  school 
room,  or  a  few  quick  light  gymnastic  movements 
and  deep  breathing  exercises,  while  a  flood  of  fresh 
air  entered  the  room  freely,  both  cooling  and  puri- 
fying it;  and  if  this  could  be  repeated  between 
recess  and  noon  the  benefit  would  be  marked  in- 
deen;  but  remember  this  must  not  take  the  place  of 
the  recess  period. 

Do  you  realize  how  much  pure  air  one  human 
being  needs  every  hour?  Fifteen  breaths  a  minute 
is  the  usual  number  drawn  and  exhausted  and  with 
each  breath  exhaled  we  send  forth  individually 
about  thirty  cubic  inches  of  impure  air.  Multiply 
this  by  the  number  of  breaths  exhaled  in  a  minute 
and  then  by  the  number  exhaled  in  one  short  hour 
(and  this  only  by  one  person,  remember.) 

Now  imagine  from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils  shut  up 
in  your  classroom  with  you  and  for  how  long:  is 
the  air  fit  for  your  lungs?  (It  is  even  worse  for 
theirs;  for  they  are  still  in  the  growing  stage.) 

We  itell  our  boys  that  tobacco  and  alcohol  will 
stunt  the  growth  of  body  and  brain  alike  and  hence 
are  poisons  to  be  shunned  by  them,  yet  we  daily 
shut  these  same  boys  up  in  rooms  where  we  and 
they  are  soon  forced  to  reinhale  impurities  thrown 
into  the  air  from  the  lungs  of  fifty  other  children — 
foul  and  impoverished  air  indeed,  that,  robbed  of 
much  of  its  oxygen  and  loaded  with  carbon-dioxide, 
heat,  moisture  and  waste  matter,  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  life  itself.  And  let  us  take  care  that  we 
do  not  stunt  and  deform  their  growth  as  well  by 
too  close  confinement  indoors,  too  long  hours  of 
study,  too  many  books  carried  to  and  fro,  seats  that 
tempt  deformities  and  light  that  ruin  eyes. 

Physical  training  is  indeed  a  necessity  in  the 
schools  of  today  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
necessity  is  recognized  and  every  school,  whether 
private  or  public  will  number  among  its  faculty  at 
least  one  physical  director. 
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Women's  Gymnasium,  University  of  Illinois 

)iy  JENNETTE  C  LINCOLN,  Director. 


^HE   women's     gymnasium,    at     the    University 

^  of  Illinois,  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 

lVoman*s  Hall,   a   beautiful   new  building  of  pure 

colonial   architecture.        The    gymnasium    exercise 

T/om  provides  space  for  a  class  of  one  hundred,  and 

contains  a  visitors*  gallery.     One  of  the  useful  and 

attractive  features  of  the  room  is  the  inlaid  mosaic 

drinking    fountain.      The    equipment    is    complete 

with  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  women. 

The  offices,  examination  room,  lockers,  baths 
and  pool  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  bath 
and  pool  room  walls  and  partitions  are  of  pink 
Tennessee  marble;  equipped  with  showers,  spray 
baths  and  lavatories.  The  pool  is  lined  with  white 
enameled  brick.  Swimming  is  taught  scientifi- 
cally with  the  necessary  belts  and  apparatus.  The 
5^w:mming  suits  of  denim  are  sterilized  after  each 
'ime  and  everything  is  strictly  sanitary.  The  lock- 
'Tv  are  of  steel  with  dial  lock. 

A  director  and  three  assistants  are  at  present 
'  nployed.  A  four  years*  course  is  given,  including 
normal  training  and  practice  in  the  School  of 
Education.  The  large  out-of-door  playground  con- 
*iKuou5  to  the  gymnasium  affords  ample  space  for 
>^ket-ball,  hocky,  tennis,  and  athletics.  Swings, 
^adders  and  other  apparatus  are  at  hand. 


The  annual  May  day  festivities,  when  over  two 
hundred  young  women,  in  concerted  figures  and 
steps,  dance  and  march  about  the  May-pole  and 
engage  in  sports,  have  become  a  fixture  in  uni- 
ersity  life. 

The  systems  empfoyed  "arc  Swedish,  German- 
American  and  Delsarte.  A  complete  course  in 
physical  education,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
is  outlined  for  women  who  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  lecturers  and  supervisors  of  physical 
education  in  colleges,  secondary  and  primary 
schools.  To  this  end,  instruction  is  provided  in 
gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  aesthetic  dancing  and 
fancy  steps,  out-of-door  play,  swimming,  etc.,  also 
in  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
human  body.  One  year's  practical  work  in  the 
gymnasium  is  required  of  freshmen,  including  a 
course  in  medical  and  personal  hygiene.  Credit  is 
given  for  two  years*  work. 


Land  and  Water  Club 

The  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  organized  a  "Land 

and-  Water    Club"    for    the  enjoyment    of   outdoor 

sports,    camping,    canoeing,  etc.,    and    has    secured 

summer     accommodations  at     Riverside    on    the 
Charles  river. 
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Dip  and  Swing  Exercises  on  Parallel  Bars 


By  ALBERT  B.  WEGENER. 


C'  XERCISES  on  the  parallel  bars  in  the  bent 
^^  arm  rest  may  be  performed  in  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive movements,  but  they  should  be  given 
sparingly  and  only  after  the  gymnast  has  a  good 
development,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  well 
trained  carriage.  Some  physical  educators  believe 
that  no  exercises  should  be  given  that  even  mo- 
mentarily  constrict   the  chest.    Others  believe  that 


Exercises  in  the  bent  arm  rest  belong  to  this 
class.  Since  they  produce  a  great  tension  upon  the 
pectoral  muscles  these  movements  flatten  and  widen 
the  thorax  and  are  useful  in  cases  of  narrow  deep 
chests  or  "pigeon  breasts." 

The  series  here  outlined  is  but  a  portion  of  a 
graded  classification  of  exercises. 

There  is  no  easier  method  of  teaching  than  by 
illustrations.     Especially    is    this    true    in    gymnas- 


this  is  an  extreme  view  and  they  see  value  even 
in  some  exercises  which  if  practiced  exclusively  or 
largely  would  produce  a  bad  carriage. 


Note. — For  over  two  years  Mr.  Wegener  has  been 
at  work  on  material  for  a  book  that  will  present  to 
instructors  and  gymnasts  apparatus  work  in  a 
graphic  form  for  practical  use  as  no  publication  yet 
in  existence,  in  the  English  language,  at  least,  has 
done.  The  accompanying  drawings  show  the  style 
of  illustrations.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wegener 
"American  Gymnasia"  is  permitted  to  print  this 
specimen  from  one  section  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
which  is  to  be  entitled  "Technique  of  Gymnastic 
Exercises." 


tics.  Exercises  must  be  demonstrated  by  competent 
skilled  instructors.  But  few  pupils  have  access  to 
competent  instruction.  For  this  reason  a  book  on 
gymnastics  that  illustrates  the  movements  is  shown 
here  is  of  untold  value  to  both  instructors  and 
pupils. 

The  series  may  be  described  as  follows: 
Exercise  i.  Backward  Dip  Swing  to  Rest. — From 
rest  at  far  end  facing  out  (fig.  i — d)  swing;  at  end 
of  front  swing  (fig.  i — a)  flex  arms  into  bent  arm 
rest  (fig.  I— b),— swing  backward  (fig.  i— c)  and  at 
end  of  back  swing  extend  arms  to  rest  (fig.  I — d). 

Exercise      2. — Backward      Dip-Swing    to     Riding 
Seat.    Same  as   the  preceding,  but  more   swing  is 
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ri^iuircd  to  get  the  legs  above  the  bars  so  as  to  be 
Akh  to  come  to  riding  seat  back  o(  hands.     (Fig.  2.) 

Kxercise  3. — Backward  Dip-Swing  and  Front 
X'ault.  Same  as  preceding,  but  the  swing  should 
h-e  s^till  greater  so  as  to  get  well  above  the  bar,  then 
^••iitinue  over  One  bar  by  means  of  the  front  vault. 
L>n  the  finish  grasp  the  bar  with  the  near  hand. 

This  movement  may  be  varied  by  making  quarter, 
L.if.  or  three-fourths  turns  on  the  finish.     (Fig.  3.) 

Kxercise  4. — Backward  Dip-Swing  and  Bent 
\rm  Hand-Spring  to  Meet.  The  start  is  made 
.  <  in  the  above  but  on  the  finish  the  arms  are  still 
H'xod.  body  in  extended  position  (fig.  — d),  then 
fn-h  with  hand  spring  to  mat  (fig.  4— e). 

1  he  form,  or  attitude,  of  the  body  in  these  move- 
in  rnts  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  cuts,  and  needs 
no  further  description.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
nken  to  observe  this  form  in  executing  the  move- 
r.uiits. 


School  Children  in  Gymnastic  Contests 

The  second  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  of  the 
Rrookline,  Mass.,  grammar  schools  was  given  May 
iX  under  the  conduct  of  Hartvig  Nissen,  director 
,>t  physical  training  in  the  schools.  The  exhibition 
t«ii>k  place  in  the  Heath  school  and  was  participated 
:n  by  squads  of  four  boys  and  four  girls  selected 
tr.tni  each  of  the  six  grammar  schools,  who  con- 
tested in  marching,  fancy  steps,  free  move- 
ments, exercises  on  the  boom  and  on  the  vaulting 
S>x.  in  climbing  ropes  and  in  jumping.  Each  school 
h.^d  colors  and  each  representative  wore  a  rosette 
«^t  them  on  his  or  her  left  shoulder.  Style  and 
form  in  the  execution  of  each  exercise  and  the 
carriage  of  the  child  were  considered.  Prizes  ipr 
the  best  team  work  and  for  individual  excellence 
were  awarded.  In  every  instance  the  silver  shields 
on  wood  mountings,  which  were  awarded  for  the 
best  team  work  last  year,  changed  hands.  The 
<ihields  arc  competed  for  by  the  respective  schools, 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  three  victories  being  nec- 
c^^ary  to  secure  permanent  ownership.  New  feat- 
ures of  work  were  added  this  year.  These  were 
in  some  cases  not  the  time-hallowed  movements, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  and  quite  significantly,  modi- 
rications  or  conventionalizations  of  movements  used 
in  sport  or  work,  as  for  instance,  driving  at  golf, 
<i -awing  the  bow,  shot  put  and  chopping  wood. 

The  program  was  carried  out  in  squads,  the 
l^ho]e  being  accurately  timed.  Mr.  Nissen  was  as- 
M>ti-d  by  Miss  Ellen  A.  Whalen  and  Miss  Marion 
r.  Weld.  The  judges  were:  Miss  B.  L.  Barnes, 
•-^^tructor  in  Brookline  High  School;  Miss  Mary 
^^-G^ath,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics; 
n:r.  Eberhard,  B.  A.  A.  gymnasium;  Carl  Schrader, 
fi-.nard  gymnasium;  N.  J.  Young,  assistant  di- 
'.:tor  physical  training,  Boston  schools;  Louis 
N  hmitt.  Turnverein,  Boston;  Oliver  L.  Hebbert, 
V  M.  C.  A..  Providence,  R.  I.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 
r.f  Harvard  addressed  the  children  and  their 
parents  on  the  significance  of  physical  training.  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
physical  training  of  the  Brookline  schoolboard, 
awarded  the  prizes. 


Field  Meet  of  Indianapolis  Schools 

The  annual  meet  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  grade 
schools  was  held  June  2  under  the  direction  of 
William  A.  Stecher,  supervisor  of  physical  training, 
and  was  interesting  and  successful.  A  mass  ex- 
hibition of  gymnastics  was  a  feature.  A  score  or 
more  of  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  athletic  events 
and  six  prizes  were  given  to  schools  for  banner  at- 
tendance during  the  year.  The  field  day  committee 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Stecher,  Miss  A.  Hill,  Miss 
W.  Worlock,  Oscar  E.  Ruther,  Carl  B.  South,  Curt 
Toll  and  Hugo  Fischer.  The  program  in  mass  ex- 
hibition work  was  as  follows : 

Exercises  with  wands,  boys,  sixth  grades,  music 
"Buffalo  March." 

Dumb  bells,  boys,  seventh  grades,  music  "Jolly 
General." 

Club  swinging,  boys,  eighth  grades,  music  "Silver 
Heels." 

Mass  exercises,  three  grades,  music  "Silver 
Heels." 

Then  canfe  industrial  contests  for  boys  under  15 
years  in  50-yard  and  75-yard  runs,  run  in  heats  and 
running  broad  jump.  The  school  contests  were 
relay  race,  semi-finals  and  final,  and  captain  ball, 
finals,  the  preliminaries  having  been  run  or  played 
the  previous  Saturday. 


New  Gymnasiums  and  Equipments 

Ashland,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Worthen,  private  gymnasium. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Central  High  School,  girls' 
gymnasium. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Fourth  Lutheran  Church,  boys* 
gymnasium. 

Sullivan,  Ind.,  Carnegie  Library,  gymnasium 
projected. 

Graniteville,  Ga.,  H.  H.  Hickman  Memorial  Hall, 
gymnasium  and  library  planned. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Co.  L,  C.  N.  G.,  gymnasium  out- 
fit. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Boys*  High  School,  gymnasium 
discussed. 

Milton,  Wis.,  Milton  College,  $10,000  gymnasium 
planned. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School,  $30,000  gym- 
nasium and  hall. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokane  A.  A.  C,  $5,000  addition 
to  gymnasium  projected. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  First  Presbyterian  Giurch, 
gymnasium  opened. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  St.  John's  R.  C.  Church,  gym- 
nasium discussed. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.,  $10,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
with  gymnasium  planned. 

Winchester,  Ky.,  Kentucky  We  si  cyan  College, 
gymnasium. 

Versailles,  Ky.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  with  gymna- 
sium. 


Culver  Academy  Gymnasium  Burned 

The  new  $50,000  gymnasium  of  Culver  (Ind.) 
Military  Academy  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  i. 
It  was  insured  and  will  be  rebuih  at  once.  W. 
Bradford  Hyney  had  just  resijs^ned  the  directorship 
of  athletics  at  Yankton  (S.  D.)  College  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  physical  director  at  Culver. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  ROBERT  J.  ROBERTS  MEDAL 

IT  is  with  pleasure  that  '*  American  Gymnasia " 
announces  the  Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal  for 
Research  in  Physical  Education. 

The  medal  will  be  open  to  competition  by  men 
students  of  the  normal  schools  of  physical  training 
in  America.  It  will  be  awarded  for  original  work 
constituting  a  direct  contribution  to  any  depart- 
ment of  physical  education.  It  has  been  commit- 
ted to  this  magazine  by  a  friend  of  physical  educa- 
tit)n,  who  prefers  to  remain  unknown. 

To  give  the  medal  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  work  has  been  and  is  now  a  single-eyed 
devoticm  to  hygienic  physical  training  has  been 
judged  eminently  fitting.  If  some  degree  of  his 
earnestness  and  inspiration  can  be  transferred  to 
the  winner,  or  winners,  of  the  medal,  the  efforts 
made  to  achieve  it  will  be  labor  well  spent,  and 
"American  Gymnasia"  will  have  compensation 
enough  in  bestowing  it. 

The  conditions  of  award  will  be  announced  later, 
before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  the  schools. 
Men  students  of  any  school  of  recognized  profes- 
sional standing,  it  may  be  said,  however,  will  be 
eligible.  All  questions  of  eligibility  will  be  decided 
by  the  trustees  of  the  medal. 

We  expect  to  announce  later  the  offer  of  a  sim- 
ilar medal  to  women  students,  and  eventually  that 
of  a  third  medal  or  other  trophy  open  to  students 
of  both  sexes. 


THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

H  TIM  ELY  addition  to  the  literature  of  physical 
education  is  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Art  of 
Swimming,"  by  Richard  F.  Nelligan,  instructor  in 
athletics,  gymnastics  and  aquatics  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, of  which  a  second  edition  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished by  American  Gymnasia  Co.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  individual  combines  to  such  a  marked  de- 
gree the  practical  knowledge  of  swimming  with  the 
ability  to  express  it.  The  writer  has  for  many 
years'  studied  and  taught  all  the  various  strokes 
used  in  the  water.  He  is  an  expert  at  both  long 
and  short  distance  racing  and  famihar  with  methods 
of  life  saving,  which  he  has  successfully  used  several 
times.  The  book  is  carefully  written  so  as  to  appeal 
to  experts,  but  it  considers  also  the  novice. 

Mr.  Nelligan  differs  from  several  leading  ex- 
ponents of  swimming  in  his  description  of  the 
strokes,  but  only  after  careful  study  and  trial  of 
their  mechanics. 


The  grades  which  are  proposed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book — and  which  have  been  adopted  at  Am- 
herst College — are  an  innovation  in  aquatics  and 
deserves   close  consideration. 

The  chapter  in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia" is  an  indication  of  what  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect in  the  book,  a  work  which  is  authoritative 
because  it  comes  from  an  authority. 

The  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  has  been 
kind  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  their  official  cuts 
and  rules  for  resuscitation  in  the  volume.  Tlic 
chapter  containing  this  information  is  very  valu- 
able. 

With  the  increased  interest  which  has  arisen  in 
this  most  useful  and  beneficial  sport  the  book  will 
doubtless  be  most  welcome  to  swimmers  and  instruc- 
tors. 


POINTS  IN  MEDICAL  CONVENTIONS 

'T^  HE  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of 
^^  hygiene  and  a  direct  reference  to  the  physical 
director  as  a  man  who  could  do  very  much  to  for- 
ward it  were  features  of  interest  to  the  physical 
training  profession  in  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Boston,  June  5-8. 
The  section  devoted  to  hygiene  and  sanitary  science 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  had  more  ambitious 
programs  daily  and  was  more  largely  attended. 
Disinfection  was  discussed  the  first  day.  One 
speaker,  Dr.  Louis  F.  Bishop  of  New  York,  as- 
serted the  importance  of  regular  health  inspection; 
saying  that  each  individual  should  possess  a  record 
of  his  own  physical  peculiarities,  for  later  use  in 
health  and  disease.  On  the  second  day,  the  social 
evil  and  its  specific  diseases  were  discussed.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  speakers  believed  publicity  and  social 
education  would  go  far  to  remedy  conditions, 
though  sensationalism  must  be  avoided.  E.  L. 
Keyes,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  New  York  city,  secretary  of  the 
new  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis, 
singled  out  the  physical  director  as  one  who  from 
his  profession  could  do  much  both  in  educating  the 
young  along  these  lines  and  procuring  publicity. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  section  symposi- 
ums were  held  on  tuberculosis  and  the  alcohol 
question.  To  this  latter  a  paper  was  contributed 
by  W.  S.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School,  who  summarized  the  scientific  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  alcohol,  as  an  excretion  of 
the  yeast  cell,  is  a  poison  not  only  to  this  cell  but 
to  every  cell  of  the  higher  stages  of  life  and  hence 
to  that  of  the  human  organism.    Dr.  C.  E.  Wood- 
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r.iflf,  U.  S.  A.,  in  advocating  the  restoration  of  the 
army  canteen,  said  that  not  over  five  per  cent,  of 
The  enlisted  men  could  be  induced  to  use  the  gym- 
lusium. 

Other  interesting  points  are  noted  in  other  sec- 
tions. "Pure  water,  pure  air,  and  a  minimum  of 
•Imgs"  arc  stated  to  yield  successful  results  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia.  Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  stated  that  the  average  person  needs 
aliout  a  quart  (in  dry  state)  of  food  a  day,  of  which 
half  should  be  waste  material,  as  in  vegetables. 
I  he  executive  body  of  the  association  passed  reso- 
h;tions  condemning  impure  meats,  and  indorsing 
the  pure  food  and  drug  bills  before  Congress,  and 
tiic  professional  movement  to  suppress  charlatan- 
ism. 

S<?veral  other  medical  organizations  met  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  same  time.  A  new  heart  action  theory 
>»as  offered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  United  States  Pension  Examin- 
ir>.g  Surgeons  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Palfrey,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  who  expressed  the  belief  that  the  heart  is 
controlled  by  muscles  and  not  by  the  nerves.  In 
the  embryo,  he  pointed  out,  before  there  are  any 
nerves  existent,  the  heart  action  is  sustained  by  the 
muscles.  After  the  paralysis  of  all  motor  nerves, 
rhvthmic  action  continues. 

At  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  views 
vktre  expressed  that  the  playground*  is  of  supreme 
importance,  not  second  even  to  the  public  school. 
President  C.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  said 
he  t>elicved  in  educating  pupils  in  the  sexual  life. 
Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard,  spoke  on  the  "Duty  of 
the  Pamily  Physician  in  Regard  to  the  Proper 
.Mental  and  Physical  Development -of  Children  un- 
der his  Care  from  Infancy  to  Adolescence." 

Dr.  R.  Tait  Mackenzie,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  an  address  on  "The  Relation  of  Athletics  to 
L'jngevity"  before  the  American  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Examining  Surgeons,  said  that  ath- 
letics had  no  appreciable  effect  on  longevity  and  was 
supported  in  this  view  by  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
2nd  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan  of  Columbia  University. 


Chief  Function  of  A.  P.E.  A.  Conventions 

\  letter  has  been  sent  out  by  President  Dr.  L.  H. 
<iuiick  to  members  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.,  in  which  he 
fpenks  as  follows  of  the  utility  of  such  gatherings; 

.\s  the  years  go  by,  it  is  increasingly  clear  to  me 
il.it  the  most  valued  function  of  these  conventions 
>  mit  the  giving  of  new,  practical  ideas,  nor  even 
!r.e  renewing  of  personal  acquaintanceships.  The 
man  or  woman  who  stands  alone  not  only  misses 
tile  chief  enjoyments  of  life,  but  usually  fails  in 
thij>e  advancements  which  together  with  the  con- 
^ loudness  of  good  work  are  the  chief  rewards  of 


life.  We  need  to  know  each  other,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  mutually  standing  together  and  helping  each 
other,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself.  So  will 
you  not  make  an  effort  to  be  with  us  at  this  con- 
vention? The  committee  on  program  is  getting  up 
that  which  I  believe  will  be  both  attractive  and 
valuable;  which  I  trust  will  seem  to  you  of  particu- 
lar and  immediate  interest. 

The  convention  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
December  26-29. 


Lectures  on  Physical  Training 

A  series  of  six  lectures  were  recently  given  at  the 
Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physical  Training  to  Life,  to  Education  and 
to  Health."    The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were: 

April  9,  Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz,  "The  Biological  Signifi- 
cance of  Heredity  and  Activity  in  Development." 

April  16,  Mary  E.  Conner,  B.S.,  "The  New  Ideal 
for  Education,  the  'Inner  Life'  as  Dependent  upon 
Activity  for  its  Development." 
April  23,    Dr.  Jane  Kelley   Sabine,   "Nutrition   as 
Related  to  Development." 

April  30,  Miss  Conner,  "Present  Educational  Con- 
ditions as  Compared  with  the  New  Ideal  for  Educa- 
tion." 

May  7,  Miss  Conner,  "Woman  and  Education. ' 

May  14,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  "Rhythm  in  Educa- 
tion." 


Dr.  Seaver's  Treatment  of  Hernia 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tion met  April  14  at  the  Posse  gymnasium,  Boston. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver  presented  some  valuable  technical 
information  concerning  his  method  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hernia  by  muscular  exercises.  The  sum- 
mary of  his  methods  was  published  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  July,  1905.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  collecting  information  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  success  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
He  secured  returns  from  72  young  men  treated  dur- 
ing six  years  or  more  and  found  that  80  per  cent,  of 
that  number  reported  themselves  as  completely 
cured.  A  more  complete'  presentation  of  Dr.  Sea- 
ver's  paper  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  "The  Archives  of  Physiological  Therapy," 
Boston,  25  cents  a  copy. 

The  meeting  night  of  the  association  was  changed 
by  vote  from  the  second  Monday  to  the  second  Tues- 
day evening  of  each  month. 


'•Ladder  Calisthenics**  at  Yale 

The  series  of  exercises,  a  description  of  which 
is  being  published  in  the  "American  Gymnasia" 
under  the  title  "Ladder  Calisthenics  in  Gymnasi- 
ums." by  A.  B.  Wegener,  is  bein^  given  a  practical 
test  at  the  Yale  University  ^ynniasium.  where  Ur. 
W.  G.  Anderson  has  brt)uglit  tliem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  college  men.  To  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  follow  the  exercises,  he  has  i)osted  near 
the  vertical  ladder  in  the  jjyinnasiuni  the  pnblished 
illustrations  and  descriptions. 
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Municipal  Gymasiums  of  Chicago 


(Report  of  E.  B.  DeGroot.    Continued  from  May.) 

The  assembly  halls  are  not  only  used  by  neighbor- 
hood clubs  and  societies  for  dances,  entertainments 
and  meetings,  but  courses  of  lectures  of  an  educa- 
tive character  are  given.  These  lectures,  so  far,  have 
been  arranged  and  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Municipal  Museum. 

The  club  rooms  are  not  only  used  by  neighbor- 
hood clubs  as  regular  meeting  places,  but  they  sug- 
gest to  the  public  ideals  of  forming  other  clubs  for 
definite  lines  of  action,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  a 
"Community  of  Interest"  basis. 

The  reading  rooms,  as  the  records  of  attendance 
suggest,  are  disseminators  of  knowledge  and  places 
of  refining  influences  to  a  great  degree.  The  value 
of  the  reading  rooms  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in 


the  light  of  the  conditions  known  to  exist  in  many 
of  the  neighborhoods. 

The  nmnerous  physical  activities  carried  on  in  tht 
parks  QToduce  in  the  participants  a  desire  for  food 
The  physiological  processes  of  waste  and  repair  ii 
the  human  body  must  be  cared  for  if  proper  develop 
ment  and  physical  balance  is  desired.  The  lunct 
rooms,  in  which  may  be  obtained  the  best  and  most 
nutritious  simple  food3,  make  it  possible  to  complett 
the  physiological  processes  referred  to.  Without  th« 
lunch  rooms  in  the  parks,  food  would  be  sought  ir 
near-by  places  of  questionable  merit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  evidenc< 
on  every  hand  that  the  new  small  parks  and  square: 
are  factors  of  great  value  in  the  solution  of  th( 
problem  of  "how  to  make  city  life  less  detrimenta 
to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  th< 
masses." 


A   HYGIENIC  FEATURE  OF   THE   CHICAGO  SYSTEM 


New  Gymnastic  and  Athletic  Clubs 

Dover,  Del.,  East  End  A.  C,  incorporated, 
Waterbury,   Conn.,  physical  training  club,   H.  R. 
Durant  and  others. 
Oklahoma    City,    Okla.,    Oklahoma    City    A.    C, 


chartered,  $10,000  capital;  to  build  gymnasium,  am 
organize  track  and  fipld  meets.  J.  F.  Hartwell  an< 
others. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  Faulkner  A.  C,  A.  C.  Dowse. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Regal  A.  C,  incorporated  by  L 
P.  Seligman  and  others. 
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The  Physical  Director  as  a  Hygienist 


By  WM.  W.  HASTINGS,    Ph.   D. 


(Continued  from  May.) 
It  is   not   possible  for  us  to  give  funds   for  the 
pruvision  of  playgrounds  and  baths  in  the  form  of 
rt«of-ga.rdens   and   parks,  but  it   is  possible   for  us 
to  know   what   is  being  done  in  this  line  in  other 
cities,  how  it  is  being  organized  and  financed,  what 
methods  are  being  employed,  and  often  it  is  only 
necessary  to  present  these  facts  to  the  right  author- 
ities in  order    to   obtain   all  the  public  or  private 
funds  required.     Civic  pride,  quickened  by  the  ex- 
ample of  other  cities,  public  spirit,  the  desire  for  a 
reputation   as    a   public   benefactor  and   that   which 
is  better  than  all, — the  real  desire  to  help  humanity, 
ircquoitJy  can  be  brought  into  line  to  accomplish 
a  great  work  if  only  there  is  one  person  with  suf- 
ficient conviction   and  enthusiasm  to  bring  together 
the  forces  and  call  the  movement  into  being. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  provide  fresh  air 
funds  for  city  children's  vacations  in  the  country, 
ih?r  to  replace  the  evil  rookeries  of  New  York  city 
or  of  Boston  by  thoroughly  sanitary  tenements; 
but  it  is  possible  for  us  to  act  as  go-betweens  and 
to  influence  those  who  have  the  money  to  provide 
the  conditions  which  will  prevent  death,  disease  and 
d^eoeracy  annong  thousands.  "Sufficient  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  is  now  available.  The  public 
is  apprised  of  these  facts,  but  it  takes  the  individual, 
who  knows  by  actual  study  and  observation  and 
who  has  the  courage  of  convictions,  to  bring  about 
practical  results. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  to  smile  at 
President  Roosevelt's  position  on  race  suicide,  but 
the  situation  is  a  serious  one  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  European  countries.  The  serio'us  con- 
ditioa  among  the  French,  the  continual  decline'^  in 
the  fairth  rate  among  the  native  French  people  and 
the  various  efforts,  legislative  and  individual,  which 
have  been  made  to  stay  this  tide  of  physical  degen- 
eracy have  been  noted  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally realized  that  the  conditions  in  England  and 
the  United  States  are  becoming  scarcely  less  seri- 
ous.   "According  to  a   distinguished  authority,  the 


*  Recently  is  said  to  have  been  slightly  re- 
duced by  the  vigorous  measures  introduced  by  her 
statesmen  and  leaders  in  physical  education,  i  1-2 
per  cent,  of  increase  in  population  is  even  reported. 

Xote. — Closing  lecture  of  the  course  on  "Physi- 
cal Education  and  Racial  Vitality,"  Boston  Normal 
Schoo/  of  Gymnastics  and  International  Y.  M.  C. 
A  Training  School,  1906;  revised  and  amplified 
for  ",4flierican   Gymnasia." 


subject  of  the  diminishing  birthrate  is  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  British  Empire,  that  if  the  nation 
could  see  it  in  its  true  proportion  it  would  be  found 
to  dwarf  all  other  questions  of  the  day."  The 
birth  rate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  is 
diminishing,  while  that  of  the  East  (Russia,  Japan, 
etc.)  is  expanding.  The  percentage  of  yearly  loss 
in  the  years  i8c^-8  is  shown  to  be  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the 
number  of  marriages  does  not  seem  to  have  de- 
clined. In  Australia  the  decline  is  still  more  rapid 
and  the  birth  rate  is  now  far  below  that  of  any 
European  nation.  Mr.  Karl  Pearson,  from  careful 
study  of  the  inheritance  by  children  of  the  mental 
and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  characters  of  the 
progenitors,  concludes,  The  reason  for  the  de- 
ficiency is  that  the  mentally  better  stock  in  the 
nation  is  not  reproducing  itself  at  the  same  rate  as* 
of  old, — ^the  less  able  and  the  less  energetic  are 
the  more  fertile.  For  the  last  forty  years  the  intel- 
lectual classes  of  the  nation,  enervated  by  wealtli 
or  by  love  of  pleasure  or  following  an  erroneous 
standard  of  life,  have  ceased  to  give  in  due  pro- 
portion the  men  wanted  to  carry  on  the  ever  grow- 
ing work  of  the  empire.' "  This  statement  might 
easily  have  been  made  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  law  of  nature  that  ancient 
kingdoms  or  peoples  must  decay.  "Japan,"t  says  a 
native  of  that  country,  "is  in  no  danger  of  race 
suicide,  the  mothers  are  not  shirking  maternity  as 
in  other  lands."  The  Hebrews,  according  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  are  healthy  and  sound  in  their  regard  for 
marriage  and  the  bearing  of  families.  The  arti- 
ficial limitation  of  offspring  is  not  practiced  and 
they  seem  to  live  not  individually,  but  racially 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  dwell.  They 
show  no  sign  of  real  decay." 

The  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  leaders 
in  any  country.  To  the  educated  classes  we  must 
look  for  leaders.  It  is  a  serious  fact  that  college 
women  are  not  fulfilling  their  destiny;  only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  ever  get  married, — I  quote  from 
a  lecture  upon  "Woman,  the  Measure  of  the  Race," 
by  Dr.  Hall  of  Clark  University,  delivered  in  1901. 
As  to  the  marriage  of  college  women,  Miss  Hayes 
says  that  but  one-fourth  of  all  college  graduates 
are  married.  Dewey  says  23  per  cent,  are  married. 
Of  the  1078  graduates  of  New  England  colleges  24 
per  cent,  are  married.  In  New  York  of  the  gradu- 
ates twelve  years  of  the  college,  22  per  cent,  are 
married;   and  of  the  co-educational   institutions   in 


tjapan's  attitude  towards  race  suicide  is 
to  be  accounted  for  largely  on  the  ground  of  its 
divorce  laws.  Until  very  recently  a  woman  who 
had  no  child  within  five  years  after  marriage  was 
subject  to  divorce;  she  was  subject  to  divorce  if  a 
boy  born  to  her  should  not  prove  strong.  A  great 
premium  was  therefore  placed  upon  well  born  and 
well  fed  children.  Doubtless  these  laws  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  public  sentiment. 
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that  state,  34  per  cent,  are  married;  of  those  who 
have  been  out  of  college  6  years  26  per  cent  are 
married.  In  a  city  containing  1805  graduates,  28 
per  cent,  are  married;  of  227  girls  of  the  last  three 
classes  in  colleges  of  the  middle  states,  ten  are 
married.  These  statistics  show  also  that  the  per 
cent,  of  married  women  is  steadily  decreasing,  and 
that  the  age  of  those  who  get  married  after  they 
leave  college  is  steadily  increasing."  Late  statis- 
tics from  Wellesley  and  Boston  Normal  School  of 


Gymnastics  indicate  a  slightly  higher  percentage, 
33  1-3  per  cent,  in  these  institutions.  You  will  ad- 
mit that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the 
working  out  of  ideals  of  college  women  when  60 
per  cent,  of  them  are  in  poor  health,  when  only  25 
per  cent,  are  ever  married  and  only  half  of  these 
fulfill  their  destiny  of  motherhood.  And  yet  col- 
lege women  are  to  be  leaders  of  their  sex  in  normal 
wholesome  living. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ladder  Calisthenics  in  Gymnasiums 

By  ALBERT  B.  WEGENER 


Fig.  XXV.     stand  with  right  side  to  ladder, 
right  thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung. 

Fig.  XXVII.     SUnd,   right  side  to  bar,   right 

thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung,  hands 

on  hips.     Side  bexkd  to  left 


Fig.  XXVI.     Stand,  right  side  to  ladder,  right 

thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung,  hands 

at  thighs.    Side  bend  to  left 

Fig.  XXVIII.      Stand,    riaht    side   to    ladder, 

right  thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung^ 

hands  side  of  shoulers.     Side  bend 

to  left 


(Continued  from  May.) 
SERIES  3. 

1.  Arch  bend  with  arms  at  vertical. 

2.  Arch  leaning  rest: — Flex  thigh  (fig.  10). 

3.  Hang: — Flex  thighs  and  legs  and  then  extend 
legs  (figs.  9  and  10). 

4.  Lie  on  abdomen,  feet  under  bottom  rung,  arms 
extended  vertical;  raise  arms  from  floor  (fig.  17-b). 

5.  Lie    on    back,    grasping   bottom    rung: — Flex 
thighs  and  legs  and  then  extend  legs. 

6.  Sit,  with  toes  under  bottom  rung: — 

(a)     Lie  down  and  return  with  one  arm  at  vertical. 


Note. — Other  illustrations  will  appear  in  subsequent 
instalments  of  "  Ladder  Calisthenics." 


(b)     Rotate  body  with  arms  at  side  horizontal. 

7.  Stand,  side  to  ladder,  thigh  abducted  (fig.  25)  ; 

(a)  Side  bend  with  one  arm  at  vertical. 

(b)  Rotate  and  bend  with  arms  at  vertical. 

8.  Side  leaning  rest  (fig.  36)  : — Momentary  hori- 
zontal suspension  of  body  and  legs. 

9.  Stand,  back  to  ladder,  one  thigh  extended  (fig. 
38: 

(a)     Forward  bend  with  arms  vertical  (fig.  40-b). 

10.  Front  leaining  rest,  alternately  flex  and  ex- 
tend thigh. 

11.  Stand  on  bottom  rung,  grasp  ladder  with  one 
hand:  squat. 

12.  Hand    stand    leaning    rest: — Dip    witli    arms 
(fig.  50). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Normal  Training  School  Graduations 


SARGENT    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

<    nmencenient    exercises    for   the    class    of    1906, 

^  r;cnt    Xomial     School    for    Physical    Education, 

...il.ndge,  Mass.,  were  held  June  i.    The  gyrana- 

:^ri  Aus  decorated  for  the  event,  which  was  espe- 

.  '.y  significant  from  being  the  lirst  graduation  un- 
^'  the  new  re^me  and  the  first  formal  exercises 

■  this  nature  ever  held  by  a  Sargent  class  in  the 
-^  >c:irs  of  the  school's  history.    Seventeen  young 

jit>,  clad   in   white,   received  diplomas   from   Dr. 

^   .:  nt  after  listening  to  an  address  by  Prof.  P.  H. 

'   .u<.  Harvard  University,  on  "Education,"  and  a 

:mcu:  program,  to  which  songs  were  contributed 

^ic  Mhool's  glee  club.  The  graduates  were  Misses 

I   'H  A'jbott.  May  G.  Allen,  Muriel  J.  Carey,  Har- 

•1  L.  Childs,   May   D.  Chesbrough,  Fannie  Duns- 

ri.  He' en  Jarvis,  Nina  C.  Kelsey,  Marion  L.  King, 

;|:.rv  A.  I^ppen,    Ellen    C.    MacDuffee,    Anna    L. 

'•'i://..\,  Lora  F.  Seeley,  Mabel  Davey  Sisson,  Flor- 

'•c    R,    Skinner,     Florence    W.    Thompson    and 

;' i.os  E.   Wood.     Special  honors  were  conferred 

U  n  Mi<s  Dunsford  (A.  B.,  Western  Reserve)   for 

V  rk  in  theory;   Miss   Muzzey   (A.   B.,   Radcliflfe), 

••ry;  and   Miss   Skinner,  psychology,  child  study 

.!  }n>tory  of  education.     Honors  were  also  granted 

'  "i>  Dunsford  for  excellence  in  heavy  gymnastics, 

•  ^^   Jarvis,    theory    and    practice;    Miss  Lappen, 
•Hin'.r:    Miss    McDuffce,    heavy    gymnastics;    and 

'*!:  ^  Ihcimpson,  heavy  gymnastics  and  dancing.  A 
^\^-  reproduction  of  Otto  Knille's  painting  of 
•.  unian  Youth"  was  presented  the  school  by  the 
''••  'ing  class.  Prof.  Hanus,  in  his  remarks,  defined 
■I'L.t  nn  as  being  broadly  the  progressive  partici- 
'  I  -n  ui  the  child  and  his  elders  in  all  the  activities. 
'  i"»n>ibilities  and  privileges  of  life  and  pointed 
■•:  it-j  meaning  to  physical  instructors,  in  particu- 
'ir.  Dr.  Sargent  drew  attention  to  the  constant 
•■  it  niiiir  of  the  professional  field  and  pointed  out 
:-  .t  uliile  the  instructor  should  bring  to  his  or  her 

■  'j't  work  the  best  training  it  was  possible  to  get, 
t  :n  the  analysis,  personality  came  first  and  tech- 

J''.'il  >k]ll  second. 
•  'n  rlie  previous   evening  a  gymnastic  exhibition 
ineiTibers  from  all  these  classes  of  the  Sargent 

•  rinal  School  was  given  in  the  Hemenway  gym- 
'--liiin.  Harvard.    The  work  was  of  a  high  order 

"!  no  disparagement  of  any  other  type  is  intended 

•  i»:«king  out  for  special  praise  the  work  of  six- 
-  1  >f»ung  women  of  the  senior  class  in  marching 
t- v'K,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Schrader. 


BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Th.. 


'n«-  graduation  exercises  of  the  Boston  Normal 
<^1  of  Gymnastics  were  held  the  evening  of 
^  V'  They  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  a 
:i  by  the  young  women  students,  who  marched 
'Ironed  in  white,  the  members  of  the  graduating 
^  nirrying  Iwuquets.  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot,  who  was 
"(liccd  by  Miss  A.  M.  Homans,  director  of  the 
- 1.  read  a  paper  on  "The  Personal  and  Im- 
■  nn!,"  in  which  he  emphasized  the  need  for 
personal  touch,  the  personal,  inan-to-man  rela- 


tion in  the  aflfairs  of  life,  in  business,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  art,  in  friendship  and  in  marriage.  The 
singing  of  another  hymn  was  followed  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  diplomas  by  Miss  Homans  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class: 

Misses  Florence  D.  Alden,  B.L.,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Alga  M.  Beck,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.; 
Anna  Branson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Caroline  L. 
Critchett,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Margaret  L.  M.  Duer, 
Roslyn,  Md. ;  Estella  M.  Fearon,  B.  S.,  Manhattan, 
Kan.;  Marion  R.  Fernald,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Ruth 
G.  French,  Sandy  Point,  Me.;  Adele  T.  Greenidge, 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  Louise  M.  Howe,  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.;  Maria  Hussey,  Portland,  Me.;  Re- 
becca S.  Hutton,  Jr.,. Salem,  Ohio;  Myra  S.  Logan, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Laura  C.  McAllester,  Oshkosh. 
Wis.;  Strausie  McCaslin,  A.  B.,  Stanbury,  Mo.; 
Emily  A.  O'Keefe,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Alma  H. 
Pollister,  Portland,  Me.;  Mary  J.  Price,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Edith  L.  Slifer,  Chicago,  111.;  Fannie  B. 
Stengle,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Gladys  L.  White,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.;  Stella  Wilson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ; 
Martha  Wingersky,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Edna  Rus- 
sell, Toledo,  O. 

The  graduation,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  work  of 
the  school,  is  marked  by  one  feature,  which,  while 
not  wholly  unique,  is  especially  noticeable  here. 
This  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  feminine  refinement 
and  self  control.  Young  women  need  not  be  and 
are  not  less  thorough  gymnasts  and  instructors  for 
being  well-bred  women;  the  union  of  physical  and 
social  grace  should  make  them  more  capable  in  all 
ways. 


SPRINGFIELD  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  first  distinctive  degrees  in  the  history  of  the 
profession  of  physical  training  in  America  were 
awarded  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  June  i.  Upon  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  who 
founded  the  training  school  course  in  physical  train- 
ing II  years  ago  and  has  now  been  for  some  years 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  city,  was  conferred  the  degree  of 
master  of  physical  education;  and  upon  two  mem- 
bers of  a  class  of  ten  in  the  physical  department, 
Walter  F.  Cobb,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  Carl  H. 
Goodwin,  Colon,  Mich.,  was  conferred  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physical  education.  Mr.  Cobb's  thesis 
was  "A  Manual  of  Suspended  Apparatus,"  and  Mr. 
Goodwin's  "Diurnal  Variations  in  Heart  Rate." 
The  dejj:ree  of  bachelor  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  attained  a  standing  of  80  per  cent,  and  written 
a  thesis  worthy  of  praise.  The  other  graduates 
were  Sanford  B.  Buckland.  Youngstown,  O. ;  Al- 
bert L.  Goldsmith,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Frank  J.  Gray, 
Rome,  X.  Y.,  whose  thesis  was  "Diurnal  Variations 
in  weight;"  John  H.  Lawson,  Troy,  N.  H. ;  George 
P.  Peckham,  Newport,  R.  I ;  Albert  I.  Prettyman. 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Roger  D.  Purington.  Lisbon  Falls, 
Me.,  whose  thesis  was  on  "Baseball  Coaching;" 
Frank     1).     Smith,     Brooklyn,     N.     Y.         In     the 

(Continued  on  page  234.) 
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Athletics  In  New  York  City  Schools 


At  a  meeting  of  the  elementary  schools  games 
committee  of  the-  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of 
New  York  city,  April  20,  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton 
presented  a  report  on  an  investigation  that  he  had 
made  concerning  the  physicial  ability  of  boys  as  in- 
dicated by  weight  and  by  age.  The  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation showed  clearly  that  a  boy's  weight  is  a 
better  indication  of  his  physical  ability  than  is  his 
age.  It  was  voted  that  weight  limits  be  substituted 
for  age  limits  in  the  outdoor  games  of  the  league 
for  the  Spring  of  1906. 

It  was  voted  that  the  following  weight  limits  be 
established  for  these  games:  Midget,  80  pounds 
limit;  light,  95  pounds  limit;  middle,  115  pounds 
limit;  heavy,  no  weight. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  fol- 
lowing events  be  offered  for  the  spring  games:  80- 
pound  class:  50  yards  dash,  360  yards  relay  race, 
95-pound  class:  60  yards  dash,  running  broad  jump, 
440  yards  relay  race;  115-pound  class:  70  yards  dash, 
8-pound  shot,  running  broad  jump,  running 
high  jump,  880  yards  relay  race;  heavy 
class:  100  yards  dash,  220  yards  run,  12 
pound  shot,  running  high  jump,  880  yards  relay  race. 

No  public  school  boy  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  compete  in  games  under  P.  S.  A.  L.  control  with- 
out having-  passed  a  physical  examination  by  a 
doctor  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  board  of  health. 
In  the  past  the  league  has  considered  that  the  one 
serious  defect  with  its  plans  was  the  absence  of  a 
test  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  boys  competing, 
and  the  directors  were  afraid  that  some  of  them 
might  do  themselves  great  injury  while  competing 
because  they  were  not  really  fit  for  it.  There  are 
1,400  school  children  in  the  league,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered beyond  the  means  of  the  association  to  hire 
a  staff  of  doctors  for  the  work  of  examination. 

The  league  appealed  to  the  department  of  health 
and  the  desired  permission  was  given.  The  health 
department  physician  at  the  time  of  his  regular  ex- 
amination certifies  as  to  the  fitness  for  athletic  com- 
petition of  each  boy  before  him.  The  certificate, 
for  a  school  year,  is  deposited  with  the  principal  of 
the  school.  In  the  entry  blanks  that  the  league  has 
prepared  for  its  games  there  will  be  a  blank  form 
regarding  the  physical  examination,  which  must  be 
filled  out  by  the  principal.  Without  a  favorable 
certificate  no  boy  can  compete. 


but  they  have  very  little  strength  in  their  arms,  and 
they  cannot  jump.  Moreover,  they  have  little  or  no 
idea  of  how  to  play  organized  games." 


The  board  of  education,  at  the  request  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Athletic  League,  has  voted  to  enclose  and 
heat  three  recreation  piers  each  winter  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  league  represented  that  the  matter  of 
obtaining  plaj'grounds  could  not  safely  be  delayed. 
The  children  of  these  crowded  sections  were  decided- 
ly below  normal  in  their  physical  development. 
"Thus,  in  a  school  numbering  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred boys,  there  will  be  sometimes  not  more  than  two 
who  are  found  to  be  able  to  'pull  up*  or  *chin  them- 
selves' on  a  bar  four  times,  which  is  one  of  the 
quahfications  required  to  win  the  League  button,  and 
which  an  ordinary  country  boy  could  do  without 
difficulty,"  says  a  report.    "They  can  run  fairly  well, 


The  year  book  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  for  1905,  just  issued,  contains  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting,  with  addresses  and  reports ; 
statistics  of  athletic  events,  records  and  trophies ; 
articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws  and  athletic  rules. 
Many  of  the  handsome  and  expensive  trophies  are 
pictured.  The  influence  upon  the  boys  for  good, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  has  been  marked,  and  the 
influence  on  the  body  social  and  politic  has  been  no 
less  important,  according  to  Gen.  G.  W.  Wingate,  the 
president.  Until  the  league  was  organized,  he  says, 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  induce  graduates  or 
the  public  to  do  anything  for  the  public  schools  out- 
side of  the  official  channels.  The  city  has  already 
provided  a  number  of  playgrounds  and  four  athletic 
fields  are  being  constructed,  at  a  heavy  expense.  In 
order  to  help  raise  the  physical  tone  of  the  average 
school  boy,  athletic  standards  have  been  established. 
To  every  boy  qualified  is  awarded  a  specially  de- 
signed bronze  button.  Elementary  schoolboys  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  are  required  to  run  60  yards  in 
8  3-5  seconds;  pull  up  (chin),  four  times;  standing 
broad  jump  of  six  feet.  For  elementary  school  boys 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  over:  100  yards'  run  in  14 
seconds;  pull  up  six  times;  standing  broad  jump  of 
6  feet  6  inches.  For  high  school  boys :  220  yards'  run 
in  28  seconds;  pull  up,  nine  times;  running  high 
jump  4  feet  4  inches. 

Purpose  of  School  Gymnastics 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  physical  train- 
ing, New  York  city  public  schools,  has  submitted 
to  City  Superintendent  Maxwell  a  report  on  the 
purpose  of  physical  training  for  the  pupils.  The 
report  in  part  is  as  follows: 

The  first  aim  of  school  gymnastics  is  to  secure 
to  each  pupil  good  carriage  of  body.  This  has  a 
commercial  value.  A  boy's  chances  of  securing? 
employment  are  manifestly  greater  if  he  is  erect 
than  if  he  is  slouchy  in  his  carriage  and  slovenly 
in  his  gait.  A  girl  who  is  graceful  and  gracious 
in  manner  has  a  great  advantage  over  her  sister 
who  is  not  so.  In  the  main  this  instinctive  prefer- 
ence, which  we  all  have  for  persons  of  good  car- 
riage, is  justified,  because  good  carriage,  on  the 
whole,  expresses  health,  self-respect,  and  self-con- 
trol. The  tendency  of  long  sitting  at  a  desk  is 
directly  away  from  good  carriage.  It  tends  to 
bend  the  spine  forward,  to  flatten  the  chest,  and 
gives  little  opportunity  for  that  general  muscular 
development  which  is  expressive  of  vigor.  Thus 
for  two  reasons,  one  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive— one  Ix^causc  posture  is  so  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  character,  and  the  other 
because  the  effect  of  school  life  tends  so  much 
against  good  posture — the  attainment  of  posture 
is  made  one  of  the  major  objects  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the   New  York  public  schools. 
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New  York  Hii^h  School  Trophy 


May  27,  1905,  by  DeWitt  Clinton 
again  this  year  on  May  26,  by 
Last  year  174  boys  were  entered 
contested  set  of  games  that  the 
ten  city  records  were  broken.  T 
took  part  in  the  competition,  vv 
cided  until  the  last  event  on  the 
ofiF. 


High  School,  and 
the  same  school, 
in  the  most  hotly 
league  has  held; 
his  year  281  boys 
hich  was  not  de- 
program was  run 


This  bronze  figure  of  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie's 
"Athlete"  was  presented  to  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  of  New  York  city  by  H.  A.  Metz 
for  the  high  schools  all-round  outdoor  champion- 
>hip.  It  is  to  become  the  permanent  property  of 
the  school  winning  it  three  times.    It  was  first  won 


Recent  Athletic  Meets 

New  England  Interscholastic  Association,  at  Har- 
vard Stadium,  June  2,  won  by  Andover,  41  1-2 
points;  Exeter,  second,  30  1-2;  Boston  English  High 
School  and  Worcester  Academy  tied  for  third.  D. 
F.  Andrus,  Andover,  made  new  association  record 
in  i2-lb.  hammer  throw  of  163  feet  4  1-2  inches. 

Fourth  annual  Massachusetts-Rhode  Island  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  handicap  athletic  meet,  Boston,  Mass., 
June  9.  Honors  won  by  Somerville  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Meet  record  in  lOO-yard  dash  broken  by  Bowles, 
Somerville,  in  10  1-5  sec,  and  in  880-yard  run  by 
Huddleton,   Providence,  in  2  min.  2   1-5  sec. 

Dual  meets,  Harvard  and  Yale  universities  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  19,  won  by  Harvard,  57  i-S 
points  to  46  1-2.  The  dual  meet  record  for  the 
two-mile  run  broken  by  Stone  of  Harvard  in  9  min- 
utes 53  3-5  seconds.  A  new  mark  in  the  running 
broad  jump  was  made  by  Sheffield  of  Yale,  who 
jumped  23  feet  71-4  inches.  It  was  the  first  victory 
Harvard  has  won  in  the  new  Stadium. 

New  England  I.  A.  A.  meet.  May  18-19,  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  field,  Brookline. 
Mass.,  won  by  Dartmouth,  36  points ;  Brown,  second, 
23;  M.  I.  T.,  third,  21  5-6";  and  in  order,  WilHams, 
Maine,  Wesleyan,  Amherst,  Tufts,  Trinity  and  Ver- 
mont. New  world's  record  of  24  4-5  seconds  made 
in  220-yard  hurdles  by  Hubbard  of  Amherst. 

First  annual  meet,  Maryland  Intercollegiate  A. 
A.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  12,  won  by  St.  John's 
school,  69  1-2  pts. ;  Western  Maryland  College  sec- 
ond, 42;  Washington  College,  third,  1-2  pt. 

Dual  meet,  Williams  College  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  won  by 
Williams,  66  2-5  pts. 

Twelfth  annual  meet,  Maine  Intercollegiate  A.  A., 
at  Lewiston,  Me.,  May  12,  won  by  University  of 
Maine,  51  pts.;  Bowdoin  second,  39;  Bates  third,  22; 
Colby  fourth,  14.  Bosworth  of  Bates  lowered  asso- 
ciation record  for  two  miles  from  10  minutes  29  1-2 
seconds  to  10  minutes  24  2-5  seconds. 

Dual  meet,  Yale  and  Princeton  universities  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  12,  won  by  Yale,  78  3-4  pts.  to 
25  1-4  pts.  Sheffield  of  Yale  broke  dual  meet  record 
for  broad  jump  by  making  23  feet.  In  the  pole 
vault  Gilbert  of  Yale  cleared  11  feet  8  inches,  a 
new  national  record. 

First  dual  meet,  Harvard  University  and  Dart- 
mouth College  at  Cambridpfc,  Mass.,  May  5,  won  by 
Harvard,  loi  pts.  to  16.  Stone  of  Harvard  broke  a 
Harvard  record  in  two-mile  run,  winning  in  9  min- 
utes 54  1-5  seconds. 

Dual  meet.  University  of  Maine  and  Tufts  College 
at  Orono,  Me.,  won  by  Maine,  72  pts.  to  54. 

Eighth  dual  meet  of  Princeton  and  Cornell  uni- 
versities at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  won  by  Cornell,  78  1-4 
pts.  to  38  3-4.  Armstrong  of  Princeton  lowered  220- 
yard  hurdle  record  to  25  2-5  seconds. 
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Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

By  ALFONSO  J.  SHEAFE,  Master  of  Dancing 


(Continued  from  May.) 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  authority  or  certainty  just  how  far  these  two 
attributes  influenced  the  work  of  the  athletes 
and  dancers  of  ancient  Greece,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  military  dance  differed  from  the  domestic 
dance  in  this  respect  quite  as  widely  as  does  the 
work  of  the  modern  dancing  school  from  that  of 
the   gymnasium. 

In  short,  while  it  is  undeniably  true  that  dance 
moyements  are  of  certain  physical  advantage,  the 
fmished  execution  of  comp>letcd  dances  would  not, 
as  a  direct  means  of  training,  accomplish  anything 
like  the  results  that  might  be  obtained  from  more 
strenuous  and  less  beautiful  work.  The  true  merit 
of  the  dance  lies  in  its  "finishing**  qualities,  and  as 
applied  to  gymnastic  work,  would  tend  to  counter- 
act much  that  is  objectionable  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  beauty  and  refinement.  Its  influence  can 
have  but  one  result,— to  make  the  splendid  animal 


which  is  the  result  of  gymnastic  training  an  intelli- 
gent animal  as  well.  Is  not  this  "a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished"? 

The  suggestion  made  in  the  preceding  article 
that  the  terminology  of  the  dance  is  applicable  to 
gymnastic  teaching  deserves  rather  more  explana- 
tion than  it  has  received  because  of  the  fact  that 
gymnasium  instructors  are  now  teaching  dance 
steps  and  movements,  and  it  must  be  apparent  that 
to  call  those  movements  which  are  common  to  btith 
dancing  and  gymnastic  work  by  different  names 
would  not  only  be  inconsistent  but  would  be  the 
cause  of  much  confusion,  that  might  be  entirely 
obviated  by  adopting  the  recognized  dance   terms. 

In  the  next  issue  I  shall  treat  somewhat  of  those 
terms  and  give  a  practical  explanation  of  the  script 
of  dancing  or  choregraphy  which  is  a  system  of 
hieroglyphic  symbols  based  upon  the  anatomical 
formation  of  the  body  and  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
understood  even  by  those  who  have  never  heard 
of  it.  It  is  also  applicable  to  gymnastic  work. 
(To   be  continued.) 


Fancy  Steps  for  School  Room  Use 

As  Taught  by  Hartvig  Nissen 


(Concluded  from  April.) 

Lesson  36.  i.  Change  step:  step  forward  with 
the  left  foot  as  in  lesson  34;  then  place  right  foot 
up  behind  the  left  heel,  and  step  forward  with  left 
foot  again.  Now  step  forward  with  right  foot, 
place  left  foot  up  behind  the  right  heel,  and  step 
forward  with  right  foot. — Continue  in  3  counts, 
alternately  with  the  left  and  right  foot  in  front. 

2.  The  same:  with  upward  bending  of  knee.  4 
counts. 

3.  The  same:  with  forward  raising  of  leg.  4 
counts. 

4.  The  same:  with  bending  knee  backward.  4 
counts. 

5.  The  same:  with  bending  knee  in  front  of  the 
other.    4  counts. 

6.  The  same  sideways:  left  foot  sideways,  the 
right  foot  up  to  the  left  heel,  and  left  foot  side- 
ways again  (at  the  same  time  raise  right  foot 
slightly  from  the  floor,  with  foot  and  toes  well  ex- 
tended). Now  place  right  foot  down  sideways, 
then  left  foot  up  to  right  heel,  and  riglit  foot  side- 
ways, raising  the  left  foot  slightly.  Continue  in 
3  counts,  alternately  to  the  left  and  right  side. 

Lesson  37.  Change  step  sideways  with  turning 
about  forward:  step  out  to  the  left  side  and  after 
the  third  count  turn  around  to  the  left  on  the  ball 
of  the  left  foot  and  then  step  out  to  the  right  side, 


turning  to  the  right  on  the  ball  of  the  right  foot 
after  the  next  third  count. 

2.  The  same — Turning  about  backward:  step 
out  to  the  left  side  and  after  the  third  count  turn 
backward  to  the  right  on  the  ball  of  left  foot,  then 
step  out  to  the  right  side,  turning  around  back- 
ward to  the  left  on  the  ball  of  right  foot  after  the 
third  count. 

3.  Double  change  step:  the  left  foot  forward, 
the  right  foot  behind,  the  left  foot  forward  again 
and  right  foot  behind  and  left  foot  forward.  Now 
right  foot  forward,  left  behind,  right  forward,  left 
behind,  right  forward.  Continue  in  5  counts.  Al- 
ternately left  and  right. 

4.  The  same  sideways:  5  counts  to  the  left,  five 
counts   to   the  right. 

5.  The  same:  with  turning  as  in  No.  i,  in  5 
counts. 

6.  The  same:  with  turning  as  in  No.  2,  in  5 
counts. 

Lesson  38.  I.  Galop  step;  forward  as  in  lesson 
35,  but  with  a  slight  hop  on  each  foot,  beginning 
with  the   left  foot. 

2.  The  same:  beginning  with  right  foot. 

3.  The  same:  four  steps  forward,  with  left  foot 
in  front,  and  four  steps  with  right — alternately. 

4.  Galop  step  sideways,  with  turning — four  steps 
left,  then  turn  about  forward  to  the  left,  then  four 
to  the  right  and  turn  about  forward  to  the  left. 

5.  The   same:    turning  about   backward    to   the 
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r-vrht  on  left  foot  and  backward  to  the  left  of  the 
nviht  foot — ^4  counts. 

b.  The  same:  facing  each  other  and  turning 
a  way  from  each  other. 

Ix^son  39.  Polka  step;  change  step  with  three 
1  iiht  hops. 

2.  The  same:  with  upward  bending  of  knee  as 
in  lesson  3,  but  with  3  counts. 

3.  The  same:  with  forward  raising  of  leg,  in 
three   counts. 

4.  The  same:  with  bending  knee  in  front  in  3 
C'junts. 

5.  The  same:  sideways  as  in  Lesson  3. 

h.  The  same:  with  turning  as  in  Lesson  4. 
.\bout  forward  and  about  backward. 


Dance  of  the  Jumping:  Jacks 

(As  arranged  by  Oliver  L.  Ilebbert,  Providence, 
R.  L.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  classes  of  men  and  boys  in 
his  gymnasium.  Concluded  from  the  April  issue,  in 
which  preceding  steps  were  printed.) 

SIXTH   STEP    (The   Mandarin.) 

1 — Hop  on  left  foot,  bending  life  knee,  and  plac- 
ing right  foot  obliquely  forward  to  right  on  heel. 
Right  arm  obliquely  sideward  up,  left  hand  down. 

2 — Reverse  positions  of  hands  and  feet. 

3  to  8 — Repeat  i  and  2. 

c> — Slide  right  foot  obliquely  forward,  right  arm 
«»h]iqucly   forward  up,  left  arm  down. 

10,  II,  \2 — ^Three  hops  on  right  foot. 

13  to  16 — ^Turn  to  left,  hopping  on  left  foot,  left 
arm  up,  right  arm  across  waist;  look  over  right 
shoulder. 

SEVENTH  STEP  (Cartwheel.) 

Hands  on  hips. 

I— Weight  on  left  foot,  raise  right  foot  sideward 
ii%  right. 

2— Twist,  right  leg.  (Body  1-4  turn  right,  tiirn- 
insj  on  brill  of  left  foot,  with  circumduction  of  right 
hot  in  air. 

^—Weight  on  right  leg,  raise  left  leg  sideward  to 
Kft. 

4 — Twist  left  leg.     (See  2.) 

5  to  8 — Cartwheel  to  left   (in  four  counts.) 

7  to  16 — Repeat  on  opposite  side. 

17  to  ^ — Repeat  i  to  16. 

\4,tc. — In  place  of  "cartwheel"  the  **throw 
acni^s"  may  be  used,  in  counts  5  to  8,  as  follows : 

5 — Step  on  left  foot.     (Hands  on  hips.) 

fi — Full  turn  of  body  to  left  with  hop  on  right 
(.•.»t.     (Hands  encircled  over  head.) 

7 — Step  to  left.  (Right  hand  on  hip,  left  over 
ht-nd.  > 

8 — Hop  on  left  foot,  raising  right  foot.  (Hands 
a>  in  7.) 

EIGHTH   STEP   (Handspring.) 

1  to  8 — Same  as  i  to  8  in  first  step. 
g  to   10— Step  with  left  foot  to  left,  turning  right 
iriNtcp  to  floor,  both  knees  bent. 
IL  to    r2 — Reverse  of  9  and  10.     (Opposite  side.) 
13 — Weight  on  left  foot,  right  instep  to  floor. 


14— Weight  on  right  foot,  left  instep  to  floor. 

15 — Same  as  13. 

16 — Same  as  14. 

17  to  24— Same  as  i  to  8,  starting  with  left  foot. 

24  to  28— Walk  backward. 

29  to  32 — Walk  forward  and  handspring  forward. 

NINTH  STEP  (Exit.) 
Two  step  around  floor  and  exit. 


Rules  for  Water  Basket  Ball 

These  rules  for  water  basket  ball  are  founded  on 
♦hose  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Garland,  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  supplemented  by  those  employed  in  the  game 
in  vogue  in  Chicago. 

The  ball  shall  be  an  ordinary  uncovered  round 
ball. 

The  goals  shall  consist  of  two  18-inch  rings  sus- 
pended on  12-foot  poles,  a  foot  being  allowed  for 
sinking  in  the  sand  and  a  foot  above  the  ring.  The 
ring  shall  be  tive  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  goal  shall  be  placed  in  water  42  to  48  inches 
deep. 

The  playing  space  shall  be  proportionately  5  by  3 
feet  for  each  of  the  players,  of  which  there  shall 
be  six  on  a  side,  two  forwards,  centre,  half  back  and 
two  full  backs. 

The  oflicials  shall  be  an  umpire,  a  time  keeper  and 
a  score  keeper. 

The  game  shall  consist  of  two  halves  of  15  min- 
utes each,  with  a  rest  of  10  minutes  between.  The 
teams  shall  change  baskets  after  the  first  half. 

The  umpire  shall  have  entire  control  of  the  game. 
He  shall  call  all  fouls  and  determine  when  the  ball 
is  out  of  bounds. 

A  goal  made  from  the  water  shall  count  two 
I)oints.  A  free  throw  from  the  lo-foot  mark  will 
constitute  the  penalty  for  a  foul.  A  goal  made  in 
this  way  will  count  one  point. 

No  goal  shall  be  thrown  from  out  of  bounds. 

When  the  ball  is  declared  out  of  bounds  by  the 
umpire,  the  first  man  touching  the  ball  shall  thrt)w 
it  in  from  right  angles  where  it  crosses  the  line. 

A  foul  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire  for  holding, 
tackling,  striking  or  unnecessary  roughness. 

The  ball  may  be  carried  or  thrown  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

The  ball  is  held  when  two  or  more  players  get  their 
their  hands  on  the  ball,  and  shall  be  thrown  up  on 
the  spot  by  the  umpire. 

The  two  opponents  first  touching  the  ball  shall 
jump  for  the  same. 

The  ball  shall  be  started  by  the  umpire  throwing  it 
up  in  the  centre  and  shall  be  touched  first  by  the 
centre  men. 

Two  rough  fouls  shall  disqualify  the  player. 

A  player  may  be  disqualified  by  the  umpire  for  one 
rough  foul  or  for  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

After  each  score,  the  teams  line  up  at  first. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Marcus  Catlin,  formerly  captain  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  football  team,  has  been  appointed 
physical  director  at  the  University  of  Iowa  for  the 
coming  year.  He  thus  becomes  a  member  of  tlie 
faculty.  He  also  will  be  general  manager  of  ath- 
letics. 

Miss  Jennie  Chapin,  who  has  been  teacher  of 
physical  training  and  mathematics  at  State  Normal 
School,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  for  seventeen  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  next  fall  supervisor  of  physical 
training  in  the  High  School  at  Richmond  Hill,  New 
York  city. 

The  summer  course  of  the  Posse  Gymnasium, 
Boston,  July  5  to  August  i,  will  be  in  charge  of 
Tens  Oreon,  a  Posse  graduate  and  at  one  time 
teacher  of  gymnastics  in  the  Swedish. army. 

Miss  Myra  L.  Fairbank,  B.  N.  S.  of  G.,  1905, 
was  married  on  June  i6th  to  Mr.  Amos  L.  Taylor 
of  Belmont. 

Miss  Olivia  Henderson,  instructor  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  women's  department  in  the  munici- 
pal gymnasium,  Louisville,  Ky.  This  gymnasium  is 
the  best  equipped  outdoor  gymnasium  in  the  South 
and  its  initiation  marks  a  forward  step  in  public 
education. 

Fred  C.  Hill  will  be  at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  on  life 
guard  duty  and  teaching  swimming  during  the  sum- 
mer, going  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
where  he  was  director  the  past  year. 


Locations  and  Re-locations 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics are  thus  heard  from: 

Miss  Clara  Eisenbrcy,  1905,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  Smith  College. 

Miss  Marjorie  Bouve,  1903,  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  Smith  College.  Miss  Bouve  sailed  June 
7  for  a  summer  in  Europe. 

Miss  Hester  Chaplin,  iyo2.  has  been  appointed  to 
Miss  Mittleberger's  school,  Cleveland,  O.,  in  place 
of  Miss  Sarah  Pope,  resigned. 

Miss  Celia  M.  Choate,  1905,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  first  assistant  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. 

Miss  Blanche  Ross,  i8c>9,  assistant  at  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe. 

Miss  Florence  Greene,  1904,  was  married  to  Mr. 
George  Bass  on  June  nth. 

Miss  Marion  E.  Mention,  1904,  married  to  Mr. 
John  Hamilton,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Adele  Greenidj<e,  1906.  has  been  appointed 
to  Miss  Bennett's  School,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


Miss  Florence  Penny  (New  Haven  S.  of  G.  '05), 
to  Jacob  Pome  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  from 
Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Coe,  Miss  White's  Scliool,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Miss  Ida  Birdsall,  classes,  South  Beach,  Comi. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Locations  and  Re-locations 

Institute  of  Training  Schools  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s 
members  of  this  year's  graduating  class  will  be  thus 
located : 

Homer  L.  Reinhardt,  Wilson  avenue  department, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago. 

E.  W.  White,  assistant,  Chicago  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 


Miss  M.  Lucille  Adams  (New  Haven  S.  of  G. 
*05),  to  Stanley  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from 
Fairhaven,  Conn. 


F.  J.  Grobb,  Brantford,  Ont.,  resigned. 

W.  S.  MacGuire,  to  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  from  Port 
Hope,  Ont. 

Burton  F.  Doyle,  to  Lorain,  O.,  from  Des  Moines. 

A.  T.  Brown,  to  Scranton,  from  assistant,  New- 
castle, Pa.,  vice  L.  B.  Bates,  resigned. 

Fred  Metts,  I.  T.  S.,  '03,  to  Winston-  Salem,  N.  C. 

John  Deimer,  to  boys'  department,  Bedford 
Branch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall,  from  Brighton, 
Pa. 

Harry  W.  Long,  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  from  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  vice  F.  F.  Bugbee;  now  of  New  York  city. 

A.  C.  Andressen,  Aurora,  III.,  resigned. 

H.  E.  Ayers,  East  Side  Branch,  New  York,  assist 
ant,  resigned. 

Calvin  Bosinger,  Lima,  O.,  assistant,   resigned. 

J.  W.  Doe,  to  Clinton,  la.,  from  Saginaw,  Mich. 

W.  E.  Emmert,  Canon  City,  Col.,  resigned. 

G.  R.  Fleming,  Lorain,  O.,  resigned. 

F.  L.  Gray,  to  Bedford  Branch,  Brooklyn,  assis- 
tant. 

R.  W.  Horning,  Macon,  Ga.,  resigned. 
J.   G.    Hoffer,   to   Oak   Park,   111.,    from    Chicago 
Central. 
R.  A.  Ker,  Reading,  Pa.,  resigned. 
W.  C.  Keil,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

G.  L.  Listman,  to  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  from  Brook- 
lyn. 

H.  E.  Rawlinson,  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

F.  W.  Kapp,  to  McKee's  Rock,  Pa.  (railroad.) 

N.  E.  Sanders,  Mexico  City,  resigned. 

Wm.  Sovereign,  Quebec,  to  Montreal,  assistant. 

H.  C.  Yoxall,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  resigned. 

F.  C.  Ilofstetter,  to  Bellingham,  from  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

W.  A.  Edwards,  Coatsville,  Pa.,  resigned. 

Henry  Greenwood,  to  26th  ward  branch,  New 
York  city,  from  Springfield  (Mass.)  Training 
School. 

A.  D.  Murray,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  resigned. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


ARIATIONS   IN  THE  RATIO  OF  DIAMETERS 
•FTHE   NORMAL   CHEST  AT   DIFFERENT 

AOES.-By  W.  A.  Bessesen,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

Ire  Journal  of   the   American  Medical  Association, 

I'a'cniber,  30,  1905. 

(Continued    from   May.) 

Hising  in    mind    the    previous   statement   that   the 

^::  the  index  the  longer  and  wider,  respectively,  the 
--  r,  then  the  change  in  chest  diameters  necessary  to 

ve  brought  about  this  drop  in  the  breadth  index  over 

■>  (irop   in    the    length    index,    (indicated    in    table 

~  itted)  can  be  interpreted  in  no  other  way  than  the 

r:ve  widening   of    the   breadth    beyond   any   other 

nae.  The  chest  has  also  elongated  rapidly  during 
:-  enrly  years,  and  from  the  sixth  year  on  for  sev- 
■li  }cars  there  is   a  gradual  increase  of  both  length 

.1  ^rradth,  but  the  length  develops  somewhat  faster 
'"'-'.  the  breadth.     At  puberty  the  length  of  the  chest 

Kr-  on  an  active  increase  in  growth  over  every  other 

m^ter.  particularly  in  the  male. 

f.y  the  twenty-fifth  year  the  chest  has  reached  its  full 

.r:h.  and  the  transverse  diameter  which  has  been  in- 

•  .  !n?  gradually  since  the  sixth  year,  and  the  dorso- 
■Titri^^rwhich  has  been  deepening  gradually  since  birth, 
't  il-o  now  complete.     In  the  male  chest,  from  the 

-ieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  there  is  an  apparent 

■  nmg  sh'ghtly  in  excess,  relatively,  over  the  increase 
'  ::njLth,  inferred  from  the  increased  length  index. 

;c  ddult  female  chest  does  not  reach  so  great  a  rel- 

.'•  length  as  does  the  male  chest. 

1 ;  mensuration  we  not  only  learn  (i)  the  shape  and 

.  ;>ut  also  (2)  the  movements,  and  (3)  the  capacity 
i  tic  chest. 

h-  difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  chest  in  the 

i  ;lane  in  ordinary  and  deep  inspiration  is  an  im- 

**  :n  factor  in   estimating  the  freedom  and  fullness 

"-  rf>piration.     E.   O.  Otis  has  emphasized  the  impor- 

^v  of  (his  study  in  his  measurements  of  the  chest 

■  inng  capacity.     Comparing  normal  and  phthisical 
t',  :he  deficiency  of  expansion  in  the  latter  is  first 

^*;:'i  a  deficiency   indicates  the  presence  of  a  local 

r-ii  process,  notably  tuberculosis.    Rigidity  of  the 

M  as  the  concomitant  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has 

'^r  [if^intcd   out    by   the  clinician  Fothergill.    In  the 

•rrr-br  chest  the  length  index  is  less  than  normal, 

hr-idth  index  is  greater  than  normal. 

'  >.  ndices  alone  may  not  readily  convey  the  changed 

Tiunn  accounting  for  this  deviation;  but  by  notic- 

%•  hf  medium  values  above  (table  omitted)  it  is  plain- 

•r.  lent  that   the    transverse  diameter  has   failed  to 

•  T  ]Qcc  with  the  increase  in  the  dorso-ventral  diani- 

'  m\  with  the  lengthening  of  the  chest  during  and 

■  puberty.     There  is   an  arrest  in  development   in 

'  "iual  transverse   widening,  which  makes  the  tuber- 

'■'-'  chest  immature.    The  phthisical  chest  is  not  the 

::d  flat    chest,    as    the   projecting    scapulae    may 

*  Ti  make  it  appear,  but  it  is  a  narrow  chest  tending 
■    V  rounded  form  with  a  relative  elongation. 


"Broad  chests  have  a  greater  expansion  than  deep 
chests";  also  "broad  chests  have  a  greater  capacity 
(volume  expansion)  than  do  deep  chests."  The 
broad  chest,  with  its  attendant  increased  expansion 
and  increased  capacity,  should  offer  the  best  resis- 
tance to  the  tubercle  bacillus;  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  persons  with  definite  expansion  are 
more  prone  to  develop  tuberculosis.  Furthermore, 
a  failure  in  the  normal  development  most  likely  leads 
to  a  decreased  resistance. 

There  being  such  a  predilection  to  tuberculosis, 
outdoor  life,  climbing  exercises,  etc.,  are  especially 
indicated  to  prevent  pulmonary  infection.  An  active 
outdoor  life  encourages  deeper  and  fuller  respiration, 
which  will  gradually  bring  about  an  increased  chest 
expansion.  (Climbing  exercises,  rowing,  etc.,  are 
most  important  means  of  strengthening  the  shoulder 
muscles,  so  that  the  scapulae  will  be  drawn  back  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  chest.  This  more  favorable 
position,  together  with  the  increased  action  of  all 
the  chest  muscles,  will  be  of  the  greatest  influence 
in  bringing  about  a  widening  of  the  chest,  and  thus 
correct  the  static  condition.     Summary: 

1.  The  method  of  usmg  fixed  bony  landmarks 
for  the  placing  of  chest  diameters  is  accurtite  and 
readily  applied. 

2.  The  use  of  median  values  for  evaluating  an- 
thropometric data  saves  time  and  the  results  de- ' 
rived  from  this  method  of  evaluation  are  more  ac- 
curate than  the  arithmetical  average. 

3.  Important  features  in  the  shape  of  the  chest, 
as  well  as  in  the  movement  and  the  capacity,  may 
be  appreciated  by  an  observation  of  its  principal 
diameters. 

4.  The  human  chest,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, has  passed  through  various  stages  from  the 
deep  or  dorso-ventral  to  the  broad  or  transverse 
type. 

5.  In  the  fetus  and  young  babe,  the  lower  plane 
gives  a  greater  depth  and  breadth  than  the  mid- 
plane. 

6.  The  fetus  under  30  centimeters  m  length  pre- 
sents a  dorso-ventral  type  of  chest — it  is  deep 
chested. 

7.  The  newborn  child  represents  the  transitional 
t>;pe  of  chest — it  is  round  chested. 

8.  During  the  first  five  years  of  life  the  most 
conspicuous  change  is  the  rapid  widening  of  the 
chest  in  its  transverse  diameter — it  becomes  broad 
chested. 

9.  At  puberty  the  length  of  the  chest  takes  on 
an  active  increase  in  growth  over  the  other  diam- 
eters— the  adolescent  becomes  long  chested. 

10.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year 
the  development  of  the  chest  is  fairly  uniform  in  all 
its  dimensions  and  represents  the  highest  develop- 
ment— the  broad  long  chest. 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 
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11.  The  do rso- ventral  diameter  increases  at  an 
even  rate  from  birth  to  maturity. 

12.  The  phthisical  chest  of  adult  years,  in  general, 
shows  an  arrest  in  development  of  the  transverse 
diameter  following  puberty. 

13.  The  phthisical  chest  is  a  narrow  one,  tend- 
ing to  the  rounded  form,  with  a  relative  elongation. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  read  in  the  section 
on  Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  July,  1905,  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson, Redlands,  Cal.,  expressed  gratification  that 
Dr.  Bessesen's  independent  study  corroborated,  in 
the  main,  the  views  submitted  in  Dr.  Hutchinson's 
essay.  W.  W.  H. 

Note. — It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  lack  of  space 
forbids  the  publication  of  the  whole  article  with 
tables. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  WORLD.— By  Ralph 
D.  Paine.  Outing,  June,  igo6.  Pages  362-364. 
25  cents. 

In  this  department  the  writer  includes  "A  very 
worthy  tribute  to  James  E.  Sullivan,"  with  men- 
tion of  the  honors  given  him  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  some  evidence  of  his  genuine  interest  "in 
the  best  kind  and  the  most  wholesome  conduct  of 
American  athletic  pastimes."  Also,  discussion  of 
**The  training  table  and  its  sentiment" ;  "A  read- 
justment of  athletic  conditions,"  .and  "The  rise  of 
Rugby   football." 


NEW  FOOTBALL  RUI,ES— By  Walter  Camp, 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April 
25.     Pages  649-653.     12  cents. 

Explanation  of  new  rules  by  one  of  the  national 
committee.  No  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  game.  A  sketch  of  last  season's  Yale 
team  and  the  individual  work  of  the  players,  gives, 
however,  some  idea  of  Mr.  Camp's  feeling,  in  gen- 
eral, if  that  were  not  already  known. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Directors*  Society 

(Continued  from  page  214.) 

plan  of  some  associations  that  have  a  definite,  writ- 
ten policy  of  clean  sports  and  sportsmen. 

II.  Hamnett,  Chicago,  speaking  on  "Basket  Ball," 
said  he  found  that  the  game  was  being  played  more 
than  ever,  one  association  reporting  35  teams.  He 
considered  the  game  beneficial  where  firmly  con- 
trolled. In  securing  this  control  progress  had  been 
made. 

Recommendations  made  last  year  to  the  Athletic 
League  that  section  committees  of  the  League  be 
authorized  to  grant  registrations  and  sanctions 
were  reported  as  being  carried  out  and  as  proving 
very  satisfactory. 

The  eagerly  awaited  report  of  the  committee  on 
A.  A.  U.  affiliation  recommended  that  instead  of 
severing  all  relations  with  the  A.  A.  U.,  the  direc- 


tors co-operate  more  actively  with  A.  A.  U.  officials 
and  help  them  raise  the  standard  of  sport. 

Dr.  Fisher,  speaking  in  conclusion,  on  "Lessons 
from  the  Administration  of  Athletics,"  furnishe<l 
reasons  for  believing  that  amateur  athletics  had 
been  helped  by  the  registration  of  athletes  and  sanc- 
tion of  games.  Very  little  more  could  be  accom- 
plished until  those  interested  in  higher  ideals  allied 
themselves  with  the  A.  A.  U.  and  A.  L.  N.  A. 

I'or  the  committee  on  anthropometry,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hastings,  Springfield  Training  School,  forwarded  a 
newly  compiled  age-height  table  for  age  18  as  a 
sample  of  what  was  being  done  for  each  age  from 
17  to  30.  It  was  called  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
though  the  work  was  necessarily  slow. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Kinnicutt  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Training  and  Discovery  of  Men."  He  emphasized 
the  obligation  that  rested  upon  every  present  direc- 
tor to  find  new  men,  because  of  the  great  need  an<l 
the  splendid  opportunities  for  service  the  director- 
ship offered. 

Ihe  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work 
awakened  much  interest.  A  few  years  ago  little 
physical  work  was  done  for  non-members.  Today 
108  Associations  report  358  members  of  their  lead- 
ers' corps  as  teaching  physical  exercise  outside  the 
building,  93  instructing  church  clubs.  41  in  smaller 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  34  in  boys'  clubs,  23  in  high  and 
grammar  schools  and  others  in  playgrounds,  ath- 
letic clubs,  asylums,  colleges,  departmental  stores, 
factories,  missions,  settlements  and  private  clubs. 
Classes  are  being  conducted  for  labor  unions  and 
for  street  car  men.  Baseball  leagues  for  boys  and 
young  men  and  for  factories  and  business  firms. 
The  demand  has  been  so  great  that  many  associa- 
tions have  been  unable  to  fill  over  half  the  calls  for 
men. 

Wm.  A.  Stecher,  Indianapolis,  speaking  011 
"Grading  Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics,"  rcpresentctl 
that  calisthenics  should  be  graded  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  co-ordination,  beginning  with  simple 
free  hand  exercises,  and  advancing  to  wands,  dumb 
bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Systematic  progressions 
should  be  considered  and  exercises  developing  will 
power,  courage,  presence  of  mind  and  other  mental 
traits  are  of  greater  value  than  such  as  develop 
merely  strength  or  even  organic  vigor. 

A  nomenclature  for  mat  work  and  tumbling 
which  the  nomenclature  committee  had  prepared 
was  adopted  as  official  by  the  society.  It  was  pro- 
posed technical  illustrations  be  prepared  for  the 
next  edition  of  "Gymnastic  Nomenclature." 

A.  G.  Douthitt,  for  the  committee  on  g\'mnasiuni 
uniforms,  reported  a  tendency  toward  a  prescril>ed 
uniform  of  sleeveless  jersey  and  long  trousers,  with 
rubber  soled  shoes.  The  conference  unanimously 
recommended  the   white  jersey  to   the  associations. 

Society  affairs  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition, the  membership  being  the  largest  in  its  his- 
tory. The  treasury  showed  a  balance.  The  revival 
of  "Physical  Training."  as  the  society  publication 
was  reported  a  success.  More  committees  had  been 
at  work  than  ever  before  and  conditions  seemed 
most  encouraging. 

On  June  2,  the  directors  defeated  the  defeated 
the  secretarys   15  to  i  at  ball. 
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How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke  in  Swimming 


By  RICHARD   F.  NELLIGAN 


The  breast  stroke  is  the  key  to  swimming  of 
S:  kinds.  It  should  be  the  first  taught  to  be- 
^i'viers,  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  acquire,  since 
:t>  movements  are  more  natural  than  any  of  the 

truTs.     When  this  is  thoroughly  mastered,  var- 

•  js  other  strokes  can  be  easily  learned.  The 
irjiu'st  authorities  on  physical  culture  agree  in 
:ii:.kinij  that  for  all  around  physical  develop- 

^i  nt  ami  the  production  of  a  well  set-up  carriage 
►t  the  human  body  no  movements  known  can 
:  ':al  the  breast  stroke.     The  effort  of  keeping 

*  c  head  above  the  surface  strengthens  the  neck 
:  .Ncles;  thus  making  it  easy  to  hold  the  head 

trcct,  the  chest  is  forced  forward  in  breasting 
•:5e  waves,  the  arms  and  legs  are  strengthened 
\  Ixring  used  alternately  to  propel  the  body,  and 
•ic  swimmer  is  forced  to  breathe  deeply  and  reg- 
ularly against  the  strong  resistance  of  the  water. 
'.  I  the  breathing  is  not  in  unison  with  the  leg  and 
'.rn  movements,  and  the  lungs  not  well  inflated 
..:th  each  stroke,  the  swimmer  soon  tires,  while  it 
iKC«»nies  impossible  to  make  fast  time  over  a  long 
0  -.irse. 


J»rC4At     Atrc^^C 


The  following  description  will  give  an  idea  of 
tht  manner  in  which  the  breast  stroke  should  be 
'trt(>rme<l.     In  starting  the  swimmer  lies  flat  on 

H  breast  with  the  legs  straight  and  together, 
:'x-  arms  being  extended  in  front  of  the  head  and 
.i^-.nt  four  inches  beneath  the  surface.  The 
urms  are  now  turned  outward  and  the  straight 
ir'-s  are  drawn  through  the  water  and  carried 
■• '.!  Ijack  like  a  pair  of  oars  in  rowing.    When 

c  ann  stroke  is  nearly  finished,  the  knees  are 
•  :rne<I  outward  and  drawn  slowly  about  half  way 
•/.  to  the  body.  The  legs,  with  the  knees  still 
-'.arated,  are  then  straightened  diagonally  back- 

.  inl  with  a  kick,  and  brought  together  sharply 

<»/  the  closing  of  a  shears.  As  the  legs  are 
r-r  thrust  outward  and  backward  the  arms  are 
-    »t  forward  with  the  palms  downward,  and  re- 

Noie.  —  From  "  The  Art  of  Swimming  "  by  Richard 
F  Nelligan,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst 
Ojllege,  published  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 


main  stationary  in  this  position,  in  order  to  keep 
the  head  above  the  surface,  while  the  closing  of 
the  legs  is  being  accomplished.  Tlie  different 
movements  should  be  carried  out  deliberately 
and  with  no  jerky  action  whatever.  Frantic 
struggles,  with  arms  or  legs,  soon  cause  exhaus- 
tion and  the  beginner,  unless  properly  coached, 
will  sometimes  give  up  in  despair.  The  air 
should  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  when  the  arms 
are  thrust  forward,  and  expelled  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sides  of  the  body. 

TO  LEARN  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER 

While  the  foregoing  description  relates  to  a 
perfect  performance  of  the  breast  stroke  when 
under  the  eye  of  a  competent  instructor  who  will 
insist  upon  accuracy  in  detail  and  also  give  rea- 
sons for  the  theory  which  he  applies,  yet  good 
instruction  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  and  the 
enthusiastic  beginner  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  Even  under  such  conditions,  it  is 
possible  to  learn  the  breast  stroke  well  enough 
to  enable  one  to  reach  shore  from  a  considerable 
distance. 

Having  carefully  selected  a  place  free  from 
currents  and  weeds  where  the  water  is  clear  and 
the  bottom  sloping  gradually,  the  learner  should 
enter  and  wade  out  until  the  water  reaches  to  the 
waist.  He  should  then  take  a  deep  breath,  bend 
the  legs  until  the  head  is  beneath  the  surface 
and  open  the  eyes.  After  looking  around  and 
at  the  bottom  for  a  few  seconds,  the  operation 
should  be  repeated  until  the  head  can  be  placed 
under  water  with  full  confidence. 

The  next  step  \vill  teach  the  novice  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  lie  in  the  water  close  to  the 
surface  for  some  little  time  without  sinking. 

After  facing  the  shore,  a  full  breath  should  be 
taken,  the  body  inclined  slowly  forward  and 
the  arms  extended  in  front  and  near  the  surface. 
Next  the  feet  should  be  raised  from  the  bottom 
and  with  the  eyes  open  the  body  should  be 
straightened  out  near  the  surface.  It  will  be 
found  that  while  in  this  position  if  no  attempt  is' 
made  to  raise  the  head  out  of  the  water  the  body 
will  float  for  a  considerable  time.  Should  the 
head  be  raised  the  feet  will  sink. 

After  some  practice  at  floating  in  this  position 
the  next  step  should  be  to  bring  the  arms,  with 
the  palms  turned  upward,  backward  to  the  sides 
as  in  the  regular  breast  stroke.     If  the  eyes  are 
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.crazing  at  the  bottom  it  will  be  seen  that,  even 
with  no  movement  of  the  legs,  the  body  will 
move  toward  the  shore.  When  the  shore  can 
l^  approached  in  this  manner,  the  legs  should  be 
brought  into  play  as  in  the  ordinary  breast  stroke 
when,  if  the  eyes  are  still  open,  an  appreciable 
gain  in  speed  will  be  noticed. 

A  few  days  careful  practice  of  this  method 
will  enable  the  enthusiast  to  reach  the  shore  with 
the  head  slightly  raised  above  the  water,  after 
which  progress  in  the  regular  breast  stroke 
should  be  found  easy.  The  writer  wishes  to  re- 
peat that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  a  place  free  from  currents  and  weeds, 
as  otherwise  after  the  feet  are  removed  from  the 
bottom  there  is  danger  of  being  carried  into  deep 
water;  and  it  is  also  wise  to  have,  a  friend  at 
hand  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

A  summary  of  the  above  method  is  as  follows : 
First, — Wade  out  waist  deep,  bend  the  legs  until 
the  head  is  under  water,  with  the  eyes  open. 
Second, — Lie  on  the  surface  face  down  and  float. 
Third, — Use  the  arms  to  reach  shore.  Fourth, 
— Use  arms  and  legs  in  reaching  shore.  Fifth, 
— Endeavor  to  reach  shore  with  the  head  slightly 
raised. 

Only  after  considerable  practice  in  shallow 
water  should  the  swimmer  venture  bevond  his 


depth,  and  even  then  it  is  a  wise  precaution  t< 
have  a  boat  or  a  good  swimmer  at  hand,  for  tlu 
reason  that  in  many  instances  swimmers  havi 
been  known  to  lose  confidence,  and  forget  theii 
best  laid  plans  and  even  the  directions  of  com 
petent  teachers,  when  venturing  into  deep  watci 
for  the  first  time. 

By  the  above  method  the  writer  learned  thi 
rudiments  of  the  breast  stroke  well  enough  li 
swim  five  miles  and  others  have  done  much  Inft 
ter.  The  main  points  to  keep  in  mind  are.  tha 
all  movements  must  be  executed  slowly  and  do 
liberately,  the  head  should  be  raised  no  higlu-i 
than  is  necessary  for  breathing  purposes,  and  i 
is  well  to  keep  the  shoulders  well  under  water. 

While  the  breast  stroke  is  useful  and  even  ab 
solutely  necessary  for  beginners  in  the  art.  stil 
it  is  no  longer  considered  by  experts  as  being  u 
much  use  for  speed,  when  compared  witli  nion 
modern  methods.  It  is,  however,  a  reniarkabh 
fact  that  all  of  Captain  Webb's  long  distance 
swims  were  accomplished  with  this  stroke.  an<i 
it  is  related  that  he  accomplished  his  marveloii? 
swim  across  the  English  Channel  in  this  man- 
ner. It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  hac! 
he  been  proficient  in  the  more  modern  nieth(Hls 
of  natation  his  performance  would  have  beer 
evTn  more  astonishing. 


Normal  School  Graduations 

(Continued  from  page  225.) 

secretarial  course  W.  H.  J.  Beckett  had  a  thesis 
on  "The  Need  of  Physical  Training  Among  Negro 
Young  Men." 

The  Gulick  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goodwin. 

The  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  gymnasium 
building.  President  L.  L.  Doggett  of  the  school,  pre- 
sided. Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell  of  Chicago  deliv- 
ered the  address,  on  "The  Interpretation  of  Life," 
and  the  program  was  extensive  and  excellent. 

l^r.  Gulick  spoke  at  the  evening  banquet  on 
"Growth  in  Rest."  He  pointed  out  that  growth  is 
predominantly  a  function  of  rest,  work  being  chiefly 
an  energy-expending  and  tearing-down  process.  All 
the  concentrated  activities  of  the  present  day  make 
immensely  for  world  achievement,  but  they  do  not 
make  for  growth  of  the  self,  but,  instead,  tend  to 
dwarf  the  individual  by  sapping  his  power. 

The  annual  water  sports  of  commencement  was 
held  June  12. 


PHILADELPHIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  commencement  festivities  of  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Training  began  on  June 
1st  with  the  class  dinner  and  class-day  exercises, 
followed  on  June  12th  by  the  annual  alumni  meet- 
ing. This  was  the  most  largely  attended  meeting 
in   the   graduate   historj',   on   account   of   the   lively 


interest  aroused  by  Director  Horace  Butterworth 
among  the  alunmi  and  students  in  relation  to  plans 
for  the  future  development  of  the  school. 

The  graduating  class  consisting  of  Misses  Phebe 
Dudlev,  Marv  E.  C(>tter,  Grace  B.  Ely,  James  V. 
Chadwick,  Mary  F.  Headley,  Martha  J.  Wilson 
and  Florence  King  received  their  diplomas  on  June 
13th  from  Dr.  Conwell,  president  of  the  Temple 
Ct)llege. 


N.  A.  Q.  U.  Posts^raduate  Course 

The  post  graduate  course  for  teachers  of  physi- 
cal training  to  bi'  given  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  on  physical  training 
of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union  (Turner- 
bund)  will  be  conducted  from  July  i6th  to  28ih 
inclusive.  A  printed  statement  that  the  dates  were 
from  the  i6tli  to  the  23rd  was  an  error.  The  regis- 
tration at  the  present  writing  indicates  a  satisfac- 
tory  recognition   of  the  value  of  this  opportunity. 


His:h  School  Day  in  University 

The  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  set 
aside  May  5th  as  high  school  day  on  which,  among 
other  features,  was  held  the  annual  inter-scholastic 
track  and  field  meet  under  the  charge  of  Clark  W. 
Hetherington,  director  of  the  university  department 
of  physical  education. 


St.  Louis  Olympic  Records  Will  Stand 

American   Gymnasia"    is   in   receipt  of  a   letter 
rn  Raron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  president  of  the 
'':.maiional    Olympic    Committee,    in    response   to 
.!  inquiry.    He  writes: 

'T'lere  is  not  one  single  word  of  truth  that  the 
-  rds  made  in  the  Olympic  Games  at  St.  Louis 
r  1004  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  International 
'  Tpic  Committee,  and  I  will  say  even  that  I 
inv«ltT  it  quite  shameful  that  such  a  statement 
'  uM  have  been  made  anywhere." 
\n  American  magazine  writer  had  declared,  in  a 
-vnt  attack  on  the  A.  A.  U.,  that  the  St.  Louis 
r.'-ird-  would  be  thrown  out. 


Pliysical  Training  in  Kentucky 

T!ie  annual  report  of  the  department  of  physical 
•nning.  State  College  of  Kentucky,  W.  W.  H. 
V  -triinc,  director,  is  in  a  class  by  itself  as  regards 
i^hanical  appearance,  being  not  only  handsomely 
I'n'ivfl  but  enriched  with  photographs  of  the  gym- 
n.^:um.  classes,  etc.,  the  original  prints  being 
-i'»unted  on  cream  imitation  hand  made  linen  paper. 


Mr.  Mustaine  reports  that  the  recent  marked  recog- 
nition by  the  trustees  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  increased  its  usefulness.  He  has  seven 
volunteer  assistants,  but  urges  the  allowance  of  two 
annual  scholarships  or  their  equivalent  to  be  offered 
to  students  chosen  as  assistants.  A  table  of  meas- 
urements of  350  Kentucky  boys  are  given  and  their 
comparison  with  Yale  students  noted. 


Health-Education  League  Meeting 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Health-Educa- 
tion League  was  held  in  Boston  May  23rd.  A 
stereopticon  lecture  on  "Microbes,  Good  and  Bad," 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  These  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent; 
vice-president,  Dr.  H.  S.  Pomeroy;  secretary,  Rev. 
George  H.  Gate;  treasurer.  A,  L.  Darrow;  directors, 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Green,  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Barnes,  Dr.  Herman  F.  Vickery,  Miss 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer,  Dr.  John 
W.  Bartol,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Bundy,  and  Prof.  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow,  all  of  Boston  or  its  vicinity.  The  present 
membership  is  210,  and  during  the  year  a  large  num- 
!)er  of  pamphlets  on  health  matters  have  been 
printed  and  distributed. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

(45.7  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Do  You  Receive  a  Salary  of  Less  than  $2000.00  a  YEAR? 


Are  you  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you 
-re  now  receiving?  If  so,  you  should  register  with 
>  at  once.  We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Phy- 
-ca!  Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to 
Hi;^h-jfradc   positions    everywhere. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue  Unjversity, 


University  of  Rochester.  St.  Louis  University. 
Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  second- 
ary schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  have  secured  in- 
structors through  us.  Send  for  our  thirty-page 
booklet  now. 


THE     PHYSICAL     TRAINING     TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212  S.  Second  St.,  Rockford.  111. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA 

CORRECTIVE 
CHARTS 


Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Physical  Directors  by 

DR.  H.    SHINDLE    WINGERT 

Especially  Applicable  to  Men  Who  Fail  to 

Follow  Out  the  Director's  Usual 

Directions  for  Home  Work. 


Consists  of  a  scries  of  eight  small  cards,  one  for  each  of  the  most  common  physical  defects. 

This  method  is  now  in  use  by  several  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  and  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Lehigh,  etc.  Supplementary  to  gymnasium  handbooks.  Cards  now  ready 
for  Flat  Chest,  Round  Shoulders,  Flat  Foot,  Abdomen,  Constipation,  Obesity,  Chest 
Respiration  and  Uneven  Shoulders. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  Horace  Partridge  Company 
General  Athletic  Outfitters 

OUTDOOR  GAMES  a  Specialty 

Manufacturers  of  PARTRIDGE'S  AMERICAN-TATE   RACKETS 
AND  CHAMPIONSHIP  TENNIS  BALLS 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

The  Horace   Partridge   Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Facial  Expression  of  Violent  Effort, 
Breathlessness  and  Fatigue 

By  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie 

The  study  made  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  professor  of 
physical  education,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
based  on  observation  of  certain  forms  of  facial  ex- 
pression in  athletes,  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion among  physical  trainers  and  others.  His  work 
has  been  in  a  line  hitherto  much  neglected.  Dr. 
McKenzie  has  published  several  articles  based  on 
this  work,  some  of  a  semi-popular  nature  and  others 
more  scientific.  His  latest  work  given  to  the  public 
is  a  series  of  four  masks  modelled  in  clay  by  the 
investigator,  whose  ability  as  a  sculptor  enables  him 
to  express  his  own  ideas  directly.  ^ 

The  four  masks  illustrate  four  features  in  mdi- 
vidual  athletic  competition.  Dr.  McKenzie  has 
found  typical  forms  of  expression  for  various  forms 
of  effort.  By  study  of  many  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs and  the  observation  of  men  in  action,  he  has 
produced  in  clay  the  typical  face  of  violent  effort. 
Similarly  he  has  produced  in  the  second  mask  the 
typical  face  of  the  breathless  man,  the  typical  face 
of  fatigue  in  the  third  mask,  and  the  typical  face  of 
advanced  fatigue  or  physical  collapse  in  the  fourth. 

Each  mask  shows  a  distinct  type.  Dr.  McKenzie 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  tem- 
porary effects  of  athletics,  likely  to  be  still  more 
appreciated  by  students  of  physical  training 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  more  knowledge  of 
his  investigations,  and  better  means  for  a  close  study 
thereof.  Dr.  McKenzie  has  had  manufactured  some 
copies  of  his  original  masks.  These  are  life  size 
and  are  excellent  for  display  in  physical  director's 
trophy  rooms,  etc.  They  are  made  to  hang  on  the 
wall.  The  cost  of  the  set  of  four  life-size  clay 
masks  is  $io.  They  can  be  supplied  by  American 
Gymnasia  Co.  Further  particulars  will  be  supplied 
if  desired. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ART  OF  DANCING 

Just  published  in  English. 
A  1 2-page  illustrated  prospectus,  free. 

Sold  by  American  Gymnasia   Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  BOOKS 

Practical  and  theoretical  books  on 
gymnastics,  athletics  and  other  phases 
of  physical  training  supplied  by  us. 

Medical  and  text  books  for  summer 
and  normal  schools. 

Special  estimates  made  for  libraries, 
large  or  small. 

Ask  for  information.  Send  for  new 
list  of*  books  —  free. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 

221  Columbus  Avenue 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Earn  Summer  Money 

We  want  several  young  men  and  women, 
physical  Instructors  or  students,  to  work 
for  us  during  the  summer.  The  work 
can  be  done  in  spare  time  or  it  can  be 
made  a  business.  Cash  compensation. 
Write  for  particulars  how  to  help  your 
profession,  help  yourself  and  help  us. 

American  Qymnasia  Company 

221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Fast  Time  in  U.  P.  Relay  Races  .minutes  32  4-5  seconds;  pole  vault,  S.  Swain,  Penn- 

Ihe    ,2th  annual  relay  races  of  the  University  of  f'y="'i^'   ^"^   J;    ^:    P'V'»PS'    ^''™"";. 'l*^  ,?*    " 

i'.-.msvlvania.  one  of  the  great  annual  events  of  the  ^f'^*  «  ."ches    Swam   winning  toss;   discus   throw 

1  .'       ^            ^     u  1,1  \,«^    T>u:i«,i^i«u.v    A«^;i    ^«  Garrells,    Michigan,    126   feet    I    inch.     The    rise   in 

Ictic    >-car.   were   held   at    Philadelphia   April   28  ._  .,,..,,i_.,      °f  .i;ct.«..  r»«.,j«c  ;=  ch^«..„  Kv  th.. 


.itli 


uif       K         1  i^n^aucipiua    -P-'   --  ^h,  standard     of  distance  running  is  shown  by  the 

M    although    only    one    record    was    broken    the  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  teams,  the 

•  vints    were   generally    fast   and   closely   contested  T  »     r  .      •    .♦   ,  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

^  ^*      ,     I     1  T-i  •'..  .  formers  four  men  averaging  4  minutes  32  3-5  sec- 

ijj-nio  spectators  looked  on.     The  new  time  was  in  ,  \     .»  -i  1  ^u     1  «.«.       .  ,^  ^  -i     ..u^^^^. 

r  -1  11  v         •       u-  \f  u-  onds  to  the  mile  and  the  latter  4:36  7-20,  whereas 

Mc*      four-mile     college     championship.       Michigan  ^   ^      ^  1  1   u         1/    ,  \.  « .#«ki^ 

..  .n  in    .8m.   lo  2-58.7  the  prev'ious  best  time  being  ^  ^7  Je.T.s  ago  these  would  have  been  reputable 

isrn.    ^5    3-5S.,    held    by   the   same   Michigan    team  '""^''^   ^"'  »''<=   victorious   individual. 

NMiIi  the  exception  of  Stone,  whose  place  this  year 


wa^ 


taken    by    Maloney.      Pennsylvania    was    sec-  Girls  in   Military  Drill 

..nd    and    Yale    was    far    distanced.      The    western  a   battalion   drill  was   given  by   the   girls  of  the 

athletes,  though  not  so  successful  as  last  year,  gen-  Newark,  N.  J.,  High  School  under  the  direction  of 

rraily  outshone  the  east,  the  University  of  Michigan  :vIiJ^^  Augusta  Patrick  in  the  Sussex  Ave.  Armory, 

:n  the  van.     Pennsylvania  won  the  one-mile  college  jn   April.     About  300  took   part,   dressed   in   white, 

.iutmpionship  m  3  minutes  23  1-5  seconds,  Syracuse  ^ith  red.  white  and  blue  sashes,  and  were  reviewed 

wc.md.      Dartmouth  won  the  two-mile  champion-  and    inspected    by    four     officers    of    the    National 

«.i.;»    in    8    minutes    9   3-5    seconds,    Columbia    sec-  Guard.    At  the  close  o£  the  drill  by  the  whole  regi- 

*        ^he    w-inners    in    other    events    were:    Shot-  nient,  they   formed  the  letters  N.  H.  S. 

;  ut.   W.   W.  Coe,  Michigan,  46  feet  5  inches;   120-  _^______________^ 

».ir<l    hurdle,    Castleman,    Colgate,    15   4-5    seconds;  c  i.      •    a     ■      /• 

rifh   jump.   Patterson,  Michigan,  5   feet   11    inches;  Sunday  School  A.  L.  Camp 

^r.,ad  jump.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  A  camp  for  boys  will  be  conducted  by  the  Sun- 

-•?  teet  I  inch;  Perry,  Chicago;  155  feet  i  1-2  inches;  day  School  Athletic  League  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  at 

i«¥)-yard  dash,  dead  heat,  Dean,  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  VVaccabuc,  Westchester  County,  N,  Y.,  during 

Cattleman.    Colgate,    10    2-5    seconds;    preparatory  August.        Wood      rambling,     athletic,      swimming, 

-ch.MjI  mile  championship,  Mercersburg  Academy,  3  acquatic  sports,  etc.,  are  planned  for  the  boys. 

PHILADELPHIA   NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF   PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

OF  THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Horace  Butterworth,  Ph.B.,  Director 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR   BOTH   MEN   AND  WOMEN 

This  School  offers  thorough  Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Swedish,  German  and  American 

Systems  of  Gymnastics.    The  curriculum  is  the  most  complete  to  be  found,  including  Physics,  Chemistry, 

Psychology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Histology,  Massage  and  Corrective  Gymnastics  (with  practical 

experience  at  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Pedagogy,  Special  Kinesiology,  Theory  of  Gymnastics  and  Art  of 

Teaching,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Free  Dumb-bell,  Wands,  Rings,  Indian  Club  Exercises,  etc.,  (graded).  Horse, 

Hr>rizontal  and  Parallel  Bars,  Tumbling,  Boxing,  Wrestling,  Fencing,  Gymnastic  Games,  Social  and  Classic 

Dancing,  Swimming,  Rowing,  —  all  Athletic  Games  for  both  MEN  AND  WOMEN.    Special  instructions 

in  Y.M.C. A.,  College,  Y.W.C.A.,  and  Public  School  methods. 

Umjr  Conme.  9  jcrnr*;   £venlnK  Coarse,  4  jreant. 

CljiAH^M  coinpoHed  from  the  3000  sta<lentH  of  Temple  C«11eK<^  and  others,  both  AexeM,  all  ajreK. 

€»ra«l oaten  are  competent  to  fill  ponltlons  where  either  Sweclinh  or  German  ineihoil  alone  1m  (lenired. 

TEACHING  SCHOLARSHIPS  awarded  at  end  4»f  Junior  year.    Opportunltien  for  remunerative  outnide  teaching 

In  necond  year.    Special  Studentu  admttte<l  to  any  counte,  theoretical,  or  practical,  by  arrangement. 
Papiln  anable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirementii  may  remove  their  conclitionii  In  the  Preparatory   I>epartment 

of  Temple  College  without  extra  exi>enNe. 

AUTUMN  TERM   BEGINS   SEPTEMBER   17,  1906 

For  circular  giving  full  particulars,  address  The  Registrar,  Philadelphia  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training, 

The  Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harvard  University  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

r)ept  of  Physical  Education     —  JULY  5  to  AUGUST  15,  1906   —  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Director 

FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  FOR  A  DIPLOMA 

THEORY.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Personal  Hygiene,  School  Hygiene,  Hygiene  of  Occupation! 
Anthropometry,  Applied  Anatomy,  Physiology  of  Exercise,  Remedial  Gymnastics,  Corrective  Gymnastics* 
Spinal  Curvature,  Massage,  Athletic  Training,  Emergencies  and  First  Aid,  Philosophy  of  Education i 
Chemistry  of  Nutrition,  Organization  and  Construction,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

PRACTICE.  Calisthenics,  Classic  Dancing,  Dancing  Steps,  Figure  Marching,  Marching  Tactics,  Wands, 
Dumb  Bells,  Bar  Bells,  Indian  Clubs,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Gymnastic  Games,  Heavy  Gymnastics  in 
all  branches.  Athletics,  Swimming. 

Open  to  aMji  sod  women.    Pull  Announcement  sent  on  application.    Addreia 

J.  L.  LOVE,  16  University  Hail.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

RATES.— Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue.  • 


PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

SMALL  FRAME  wanted  for  private  playground. 
State  price  and  condition.     Address  Box  112,  Amer- . 
ican  Gymnasia. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  gymnasium  instructor,  desires 
summer  position  at  some  resort  teaching  swim- 
ming and  supervising  bathing  plant;  best  of  refer- 
ences.    No.  119.     "America  Gymnasia." 

WOMAN  GRADUATE  of  two  normal  schools 
of  physical  training  with  three  years'  experience 
as  director  in  schools  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  one 
in  orthopedic  gymnasium  desires  position  prefer- 
ably near  Boston.  Specialties,  Swedish  and  cor- 
rective gymnastics  and  swimming.  Qualified  to 
teach  reading  if  desired.  Boston  and  Canadian 
references.  Address  No.  118,  "American  Gymna- 
sia." 

POSITION  WANTED  in  school  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 


FOR  SALE 

GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS,  second-hand,  good 
order,  20  pairs  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  hoops,  iron 
dumb-bells,  wands,  i  pair  centre  rings,  8  pairs  chest 
weights,  etc.,  etc,  E.  HUTCHINS,  care  "American 
Gymnasia." 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS.  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  eversrwhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  21J 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

MAGAZINES  WANTED 

A.  P.  E.  A.  first  annual  report  for  1885  wanted. 
Also  a  copy  of  "American  Physical  Education  Re- 
view" of  September,  1897.  Address  George  W. 
Ehler,  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

COMPLETE  FILE  wanted  of  "Physical  Edu- 
cation" and  "The  Triangle,"  published  1896  and 
earlier  at  Springfield,  Mass.  State  price  and  con- 
dition.   Address  No.  115,  care  American  Gymnasia. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 
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Samples  of  PMltlons  on  Pile 

COLLEGE. — Assistant,  must  be  good  teacher  of 
apparatus  work,  open  in  fall,  salary  $50  a 
month   for  nine   months. — No.    145. 

COLLEGE  in  middle  west  wants  man  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  physical  work;  to  developing 
clean  sport  as  well  as  conduct  gymnasium.  Sal* 
ary  $1,400  first  year.     No.  P364. 

COLLEGE  director  for  gymnastics  and  athlet- 
ics in  Ohio.  Good  man  of  normal  school  training 
preferred.     Salary  $1,650.     No.  P367. 

ACADEMY  wants  man  who  can  give  athletic  in- 
struction and  direct  gymnasium   classes.   Xo.   P373. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  opening  Oct.  i  for  training  school 
man,  strong  socially  and  spiritually.  New  England. 
Salary  $1,000.     No.  P356. 

COLLEGE  OR  Y.  M.  C.  A.  position  wanted  by 
man  with  practical  and  theoretical  experience  in 
gymnastics  and  athletics;  can  teach  elementary 
physiology,  anatomy  and  chemistry ;  training  school 
work.     Age  32.     Salary  $1300.     No.   A 175. 


Samples  of  Appllcatlona  for  Poeltlona  Registered 

ATHLETIC  INSTRUCTOR.--Young  woman 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  excellent 
personality,  capable  gymnastic  instructor,  pre- 
fers school  or  college;  salary  $1,200  to  $1,500. — 
No.  125. 

DIRECTOR,  ambitious  to  develop  for  a  large 
and  responsible  position,  successful  experience  of 
several  years,  desires  school  or  college. — No.  A 166. 

PART  TIME  desired  in  school  or  class  near 
Boston  by  woman  graduate  of  Posse  Gymnasium 
and  Emerson  College;  practical  experience  teach- 
ing, general  and  esthetic  work. — No.  A170. 

WESTERN  position  in  Y.  M.  C  A.  or  college 
by  experienced  director.     Salary,  $1200. — No.  A171. 

SCHOOL  or  COLLEGE  position  wanted  by 
young  man  in  New  England  or  middle  Atlantic 
States;  now  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Age  28.  Salary 
$1,000.    No.  A 1 73. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Qanada  wants  director.  Salary 
$900.     No.  P3S5. 
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GYMNASIUM 
OUTFITTERS 


Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Sargent,    Swedish,    German. 
Running  Tracks,    Mats. 
Everything  for  the  Gymnasium. 

Lockers 

Wood  or  Metal. 

Standard  Sizes  Carried  in  Stock. 

Bowling  Alleys 

Built  in  the  best  manner  of  the  best 

materials. 

Bowling  Supplies. 

Playground  Apparatus 

Public  or  Private. 

Swings,    Rings,    Ladders,    See>Saws. 

Teeters,  etc. 

Anthropometric  Apparatus 

Measuring  Instruments. 
Apparatus  for  Medical  Gymnastics. 


Write  for 
Catalogs 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE  CO. 

I  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR 

International 

Young  Men's   Christian  Association 

Training  School 

A  three  yean'  course  in  physical  education  offered  to  qualified  men. 
The  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  Education  granted  on  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

Essentials  for  entrance  are :  Executive  leadership,  Christian  character, 
a  sound  body,  and  a  high  school  education.  Graduates  occupy  leadine 
positions  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  schools  and 
colleges. 

Advanced  standing  given  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
For  catalog  and  illustrated  pamphlets  write  to 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCuRDY, 
287  Hickory  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Being  Printed  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL,  WORKING  MANUAL 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Instructor  of  Gymnastics,  Athletics  and  Aquatics  in  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 

Book  bound  in  cloth*    Price,  net,  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  announcement.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Course  covers  two  years  of  broad  practical  and  theoretical  training 
In  all  lines  of  physical  education. 

An  opportuiUty  to  combine  thorough  college  training  with  a  com- 
plete course  in  physical  educaUon  and  also  first  two  years  of  medical 
course  if  desired. 

University  standards  required  and  University  credit  toward  A.B. 
degrees  granted  for  all  physical  education  courses. 

Matriculation  fee,  fB.OO;  incidental  fee,  fS.OO  per  semester  ;  non- 
residents of  State,  flO.OO.  No  extra  tuition  for  course  In  physical 
education. 

Course  begins  September  18,  190e. 

For  complete  catalogue,  address 

The  Refflatrar,  Unlversitj  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or 

K.  G.  Clapp,  M .D.,  Director,  Station  A.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Summer  address,  Chautauqua  School  of  Education,  Chautaoqaa, 
N.Y. 


CALISTHENIC  SERIES,  No.  I 

Four  tested  gymnasium  class  drills  printed 
in  convenient  card  form  for  handy  use, 
including  the  following: 

WANDS  (Gulick) 
ELEMENTARY  CLUBS,   INrERMEDIATE  CLDBS 
ROBERTS'  POSTERIOR  CHEST  WEIGHT  DRILL 

Onlv  a  few  copies  to  be  had.  Special  price 
while  they  last,        5c.  each ;  six  for  25c. 

American   Gymnasia   Company,  Boston,   Mass. 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 

D.  A.  SARGENT,  M.D.,  Cambrids^e,  Mass. 
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The  Summer  Schools  of  1906 


H  CANVASS  of  the  summer  schools  of  physical 
education,  now  in  session,  indicates  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  normal 
courses.  At  the  same  time  there  is  evidence  ot  a 
tendency  toward  a  higher  grade  of  work;  not  only 
a  tendency  but  an  evidence  that,  generally  speaking, 
improved  instruction  is  being  given  to  students 
thoroughly  anxious  to  receive  the  best  that  can  be 
given  them.  So  the  smaller  number  of  men  and 
women  receiving  instruction  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  either  of  loss  of  interest  in  physical  edu- 
cation or  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to 
provide  what  is  wanted.  The  decreased  number  of 
earnest  students  promises  as  much  for  the  future  of 
the  profession  as  the  flood  tide  of  previous  sum- 
mers, when  increased  ability  to  assimilate  know- 
ledge is  considered. 


At  the  Harvard  summer  school,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  121  men  and  women  are  enrolled  less  than 
in  1905.  An  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  keep 
the  students  closer  to  hard  work  in  the  lines  that 
they  should  follow,  partly  by  dividing  the  courses 
and  the  students  between  two  buildings.  The 
Hemenway  gymnasium  is  used  for  the  work- of  two 
years*  courses  and  the  Sargent  Normal  School 
gymnasiums  are  used  for  the  other  two  years' 
courses.  This  method  offers  physical  obstacles  to 
the  skipping  about,  busy  bee  fashion,  from  lecture 
to  lecture,  or  from  class  to  class,  gathering  a  bit  of 
knowledge  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  it  makes  the 
following  of  a  carefully  arranged  course  more  likely 
and  more  beneficial  to  the  students  who  have  seri- 
ous intentions.  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  is  director  of  the 
school,  as  heretofore. 


Yale  summer  school,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  shows 
an  enrolment  of  53  in  normal  classes.  This  decrease 
from  last  year  is  reported  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson 
to  ,be  unusually  satisfactory,  considering  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  which  were  enforced  with 
considerable  gratification  to  the  authorities  of  the 
university.  These  requirements  were  those  outlined 
by  the  normal  school  section  at  the  last  A.  P.  E.  A. 
convention,  as  printed  in  "American  Gymnasia." 
August,  1905.  providing  for  certain  minimum 
qualifications  in  physical,  mental. -moral  and  gym- 
nastic abilities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
standard  for  normal  school  students  and^  thus  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  teachers  of  physical  training. 
So  far  as  present  information  goes,  the  Yale  sum- 
mer school  is  the  first  to  prescribe  these  qualifica- 
tions in  a  practical  manner,  although  other  schools 
arrive  at  similar  results  by  other  m^rthods. 


courses  are  regular  university  courses  which  bear 
credit  for  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  avid  B.  S.  and  the 
advanced  courses  for  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and 
Ph.  D.,  and  are  in  charge  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan.  It 
should  be  stated  that  not  all  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  physical  education  courses  are  in,  or  expect 
to  be  in,  the  physical  education  profession,  but  a 
good  proportion  of  them  so  intend.  The  fact  that 
so  many  teachers  of  other  branches  of  education 
elect  courses  in  physical  education  is  a  good 
promise  for  the  future  status  of  our  profession. 


New  York  University,  New  York  city,  enrolled 
52  students,  a  material  gain  over  the  previous  year, 
the  first  for  courses  in  physical  training,  when  the 
enrollment  was  12.  The  students  this  year  regis- 
tered for  147  courses,  each  course  covering  15  hours, 
averaging  about  three  courses  to  a  student.  The 
greatest  interest  apparently  centered  in  three  separ- 
ate courses  in  dancing,  one  for  high  schools,  one  in 
folk  dancing  and  one  in  national  dancing.  Every 
afternoon  from  two  until  six  o'clock  this  form  of 
gymnastics  was  followed  by  the  students,  with  an 
average  of  25  in  each  class.  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 
director  of  the  physical  training  department,  gave 
lectures  on  **Theory  of  Play"  and  "Principles  of 
Physical  Education."  Athletic  instruction  was 
given  by  A.  F.  Copeland  to  men  and  women.  A 
lecture  was  announced  bv  James  E.  Sullivan  on 
"Management  of  Field  Days"  and  the  ''Nature  of 
Amateur  Athletics."  Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase 
was  secretary  of  the  department  of  physical  train- 
ing.    The  courses  ended  July  20th. 


University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  began  sum- 
mer courses  in  physical  training  this  year,  the  ses- 
sions lasting  from  June  18  to  July  21.  The  regis- 
tration was  as  follows:  Normal  students,  15;  gen- 
eral gymnastics,  85;  swimming,  95.  The  courses 
included  fifteen  lectures  on  personal  hygiene ; 
special  gymnastics  for  teachers,  athletics,  games  and 
swimming ;  aesthetic  dancing  and  fancy  steps ; 
twelve  lectures  on  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
education.  The  corps  of  instructors  included  Miss 
Jennette  C.  Lincoln,  director;  Miss  Mary  E.  El- 
well,  supervisor  of  physical  training,  public  schools. 
Pueblo.  Colo.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  assistant 
in  women's  g>'mnasium.  U.  of  I.;  Miss  Edith  Wil- 
liams, accompanist.  The  authorities  consider  the 
physical  training  courses  a  success,  judging  from 
the  interest  shown  by  the  stud<*nts. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.. 
will  open  August  1st. 


Columbia  University,  New  York  city,  reports  102 
students  in  the  physical  education  courses  of  its 
summer    school,    a    gain    over    last    year.       These 


The  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s,  at  its  summer  session  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
reports  71  students  taking  normal  physical  courses, 
an  increase  of  one  man  over  last  year.  Twenty- 
four  states  are  represented  in  the  enrollment  and 
one  province.  Among  the  students  is  LeRoy  Samse, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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N.  A.  Q.  U.  Convention  at  Newark 


The  twenty-second  biennial  convention  of  the 
N.Tth  American  G3rmnastic  Union  was  held  at 
^c*ark,  N.  J..  July  8-IO,  and  attended  by  more  than 
//•delegates,  representing  nearly  every  state  in  the 
.'•n.    Emil  Hoechster.  Chicago,  was  chosen  pres- 

Tne  Society  of  Gymnastic  Instructors  held  a  con- 
itnnnn  the  day  before.  The  general  theme  of  dis- 
-:>sHm  was  "The  Turnverein — Its  Schools  and  In- 
■inictors.*'  The  papers  read  included  one  on  "Oi"- 
.-nzation  of  Preparatory  Physical  Culture  in 
\h-'ol^"  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven. 
in  the  convention  of  the  Union,  resolutions  rec- 
iTtnding  that  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  Normal  School  of 
'gymnastics  at  Milwaukee  be  reorganized  were 
a'!«»:jted.  A  guarantee  fund  was  also  recommended 
^•y  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  conven- 
I'-n.  Pledges  of  $1000  from  the  Indianapolis  or- 
K'^nization,  $500  from  that  of  Kansas  City  and  $20D 
rum  that  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  were  at  once  made 
r-n  the  floor. 


The  Summer  Schools  of  1906 

(Continued  from  page  236.^ 

iTi'liana  University,  winner  of  the  world's  record 
f'  f-o-e  vaulting.  12  ft.  4  7-8  in. 
The  sixteenth  commencement  of  the  school  was 
VIJ  July  27  to  31,  the  graduation  exercises  taking 
>  '."  the  last  day.  Judge  Selden  P.  Spencer,  St. 
Lf^uis,  Mo.,  was  announced  to  deliver  the  com- 
Jrenccment  address.  The  graduates  from  physical 
■Hittors'  courses  were  six  in  number,  as  follows: 
^firvey  I.  Allen.  Dayton,  O. ;  Clark  H.  Hagenbuch, 
vTurles  D.  Morgan,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Homer 
I'  Reinhardt,  Dayton,  O.;  Edward  W.  White, 
L>inon,  0. 


New  Eni^land  N.  A.  O.  U.  Turnfest 

The  fifteenth  gymnastic  festival  of  the  New  Eng- 
••nd  district  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U,  was  held  at  Holyoke, 
^^y,  June  30,  July  i  and  2,  under  the  auspices  of 
Tiirnvercin  Vorwaerts.  Six  hundred  active  turners 
;'articipated  in  the  class  and  mass  drills  and  contests 
M  f,ver  1000  in  the  parade.    A  banquet,  ball  and 

"-■cert  were  also  given.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to 
'•'  >«iaeties  winning  93  out  of  a  possible  140  points 
^-swrence.  Mass.,  119.77;  Springfield,  Mass.,i  12.29; 
^'iwhester,  X.  H.,  111-85;  Fitchburg,  110.25;  Boston, 
'^71:   Holyoke,    109.66;    Webster,    Mass.,   106.14; 

^'vville,  R.  I.,  100.71;  Adams,  Mass.,  93.04;  Pitts- 
'*-^A  Mass..  87.85;  Easthampton,  Mass.,  87.52;  Clin- 
'^•^  ^Iass.,  78.65. 

Udies'  classes — ^Boston,   18.87;   Lawrence,   Mass., 

I   ^'^-W;  Springfield,  Mass.,  17.57;  Manchester,  N.  H., 

1^75;  Clinton.  Mass.,  16.46;  Webster,  Mass.,  14.99. 

,  An  accident  marred  the  first  day.    The  horizontal 

'^^  was  heated  by  the  sun,  and  the  first  gymnasts 


A  resolution  approving  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive board  in  protesting  against  the  prohibition 
of  canteens  in   soldiers*  homes,  was  adopted. 

Cincinnati  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting 
two  years  hence.  A  rule  was  abrogated  which  would 
have  prevented  Indianapolis  continuing  as  head- 
quarters of  the  executive  board,  and  it  was  voted 
to  so  continue  it.  The  board,  which  has  the  choos- 
ing of  officers  of  the  Union,  is  composed  of  men 
from  the  district  in  which  the  headquarters  is 
situated.  The  rule  which  was  rescinded  forbade 
any  city  to  hold  headquarters*  for  more  than  six 
years. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  individual  societies 
forming  the  bund  send  representatives  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Physical  Education  As.so- 
ciation  and  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  district 
Turners  it  was  decided  to  have  a  representative  of 
the  bund  at  all  important  events  of  interest  to  the 
turners  and  that  reports  of  these  be  made  to  the 
executive  body  of  the  organization. 


had  the  skin  stripped  from  the  palms  of  their  hands 
by  reason  of  it. 

The  diploma  committee  was  composed  of  Ernest 
E.  Heers,  Boston;  Henry  Lein,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
Moritz  F.  Theiberger,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Otto  Neu- 
mann, Holyoke,  and  George  Reuther,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
District  instructors,  Max  Zschernig  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  John  Neubauer  of  Webster  were  present. 


Close  Competition  in  Turnfest 

The  24th  Connecticut  District  Turnfest  at  New 
Britain,  was  won  on  June  11  by  the  New  Britain 
Turnverein,  with  83.72  points;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  sec- 
ond, 83.63;  Hartford,  third,  79.83;  Waterford, 
fourth,  79.76;  New  Haven,  fifth,  77-58;  Meriden, 
sixth,  77.  14;  Rockville,  seventh,  74.10. 


Natatorium  at  Amherst  College 

The  new  Pratt  natatorium  at  Amherst  college, 
Mass.,  presented  by  Harold  I.  Pratt,  class  of  '00, 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  June  25, 
including  an  exhibition  by  the  swimming  club  of 
Brookline,  Mass..  public  baths,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  strokes  by  Richard  F.  Nelligan,  instructor 
in  aquatics  at  the  college.  Included  in  the  new 
building  are  squash  courts,  contributed  by  Mr^ 
Schifl^  class  of  '96.  It  is  the  intention  that  swiin- 
ming  be  compulsory  for  all  students  and  to  this 
end  an  annual  examination  will  be  held  at  which 
members  of  the  sophomore  class  will  be  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily  tests.  Arrangements  are  also 
made  for  honor  or  advanced  classes.  The  move- 
ment to  popularize  swimming  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  colleges  and  similar  pro- 
visions may  be  made  at  some  of  them. 
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Action  Taken  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Directors 

The  report  of  the  conference  of  the  Physical  Di- 
rectors' Society  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Indianapolis, 
May  29  to  June  5,  which  appeared  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  "American  Gymnasia,"  is  supplemented  by 
this  additional  information. 

A.  B.  Wegener's  resolution  that  "all  competitive 
athletics  be  solely  for  recreation"  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee  which  reported  as  follows:  "That 
all  competitive  athletics  conducted  for  or  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  shall  be  solely  for  recreation  and  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  development  they  may 
afford  and  not  for  the  material  gain  or  undue  prom- 
inence of  any  individual  engaged  in  such  contests.*' 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  on  A.  A.  U.  affiliation  presented  no 
recommendation  for  adoption  but  suggested  that 
closer  relations  were  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  A.  A.  U.  in  its  campaign  for  clean 
amateur  sport.  After  prolonged  discussion,  a  mo- 
tion prevailed  recommending  that  the  A.  L.  N.  A. 
begin  to  investigate  conditions  in  the'  A.  A.  U.  to 
determine  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  break 
the  affiliation  with  the  A.  A.  U. 

The  society  membership  last  year  was  183  and 
this  year  219,  which  is  more  than  one  half  of  all  the 
physical  directors  in  the  associations  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Coming  Events 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  will  be  printed  announcements  of  na- 
tional conventions,  local  and  sectional  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions, important  athletic  meets  and  other  events 
of  interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  requested,  especially  from  secretaries  of 
organizations. 

July  16,  N.  A.  G.  U.  postgraduate  courses  begin, 
Chautauqua  Summer  School;  end  July  28. 

July  21,  Swedish  Gymnastic  Club,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  games  and  contests. 

July  23,  Summer  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  opens  at 
Couchiching,  Ontario,  Canada;  ends  Aug.  25. 

July  31,  Chicago  Institute  and  Training  School, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  graduating  exercises,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. 

Aug.  I,  Summer  Training  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Silver  Bay,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  courses  begin;  end 
Aug.  31. 

Sept.  6  or  7,  A.  A.  U.  national  junior  track  and 
field  championships,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  Travers  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8,  A.  A.  U.  national  senior  track  and  field 
championships,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13-15,  inclusive,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  U. 
national   outdoor   swimming   championships. 

Dec.  28-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  29,  Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Springfield,  Mass. 
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The   Physical  Director  as  a  Hygienist 

By  WM.  W.  HASTINGS,    Ph.    D. 


(Continued    from  June.) 

Xot  only   is    race    suicide  incurred  wholesale  by  a 
j'xr  heredity    and    by    wilful  violation  of  the  laws 
ii  S€x,  but  also  by   the  deplorable  general  ignorance 
t  -iie  laws   of    diet.      Half  of  the  human  race  die 
Vf-.re  they  are  five  years  of  age.    Forty  per  cent  of 
:Ht  mortality  of   infants  in  Great  Britain  is  due  to 
t^^cJ    feeding.      Practically    the    same    percentage    is 
•  btained    for     France     and    for   the    United    States. 
The  report    of    the    Royal   Commission  on   Physical 
Training   (Scotland)    in   1902  and  the  report  of  the 
Cfjmmittee   of    Physical   Deterioration  show  that  70 
per    cent    of     the     children    at    certain   elementary 
u'hools  were  more  or  less  diseased,  and  that  30  per 
cent    owed     their     ailments    to    underfeeding.     Sir 
James  Crichton- Browne  remarks  pithily  "these  half 
starved  children    want  blood  and  we  offer  them  a 
little  brain-polish.     Each  child  ought   to   have   two 
pints  of  new  milk  daily;    *    *    milk  is  to  sanitation 
what  elementary  education  is  to  education  generally." 
The   importance    of   the   legal    regulation   of   the 
supply  has  been   appreciated  in  New  York.    Legis- 
lative efforts   there   during  the  last  ten  years  have 
succeeded    in    reducing   the   death    rate   of   children 
under  five  years    from  96  6-10  to  31  7- id  per  thou- 
s'lnd.    Artificial     feeding    of    infants,    according    to 
Dr.  Lister,    is    responsible   for  three-fourths  of  the 
T.!>rtality   in   children  under  12  months  of  age.    Of 
irtitkally   fed    infants  80  per  cent  suffer   from  dis- 
0T<lers    of    digestion,    of    nursed    infants,    25    per 
ctmt.     In      France     the      mortality     of     breast-fed 
l^  8    per  cent;     of    milk    fed,    20  per    cent,    and 
of    otherwise      fed     infants     41   per     cent.  In 

Sweden  and  Norway  where  nearly  all  of  the  child- 
ren are  fed  naturally  the  mortality  is  10  per  cent  to 
li  per  cent ;  in  low^er  Bavaria  where  artificial  feed- 
rajf  is  general,  the  rate  is  nearly  50  per  cent.    Says 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  "could  a  general  whole- 
some dietary  be  provided  for  all  the  children  of  the 
r"X>r,  one^half  of  the  disease,  pauperism  and  crime 
would  have  disappeared  by  the  next  generation." 

Our  responsibility  does  not  end  with  the  care  of 
the  diet  of  childhood,  although  this  is  by  far  the 
Taost  formative,  the  most  constructive  period. 
Judicious  advice  is  needed  throughout  the  whole 
f-eriod  of  development.  Few  adults  understand 
anything  about  suitable  diet  either  for  themselves 
f*r  for  their  children.  But  the  greatest  responsibil- 
ty  falls  to  the  Physical  Director  in  the  use  of  his 


influence  to  prevent  the  abuses  arising  from  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics.  Recent  reports  from  France 
and  England  confirm  our  own  statistics  with  refer- 
ence to  the  evils  of  alcohol.  The  figures  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  these 
countries  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  definitely 
correlated  with  the  increase  of  criminality  and 
pauperism  in  parents  and  with  the  prevalence  of  all 
kinds  of  tubercular  and  nervous  diseases  in  the 
children.  Let  me  quote  briefly  from  "Strength  and 
Diet,"  by  Russell, — "The  close  connection  between 
a  craving  for  drink  and  bad  housing,  bad  feeding, 
and  a  polluted  and  depressing  atmosphere,  and 
long  hours  of  work,  is  too  self-evident  to  need 
demonstration." 

Dr.  Robert  Jones,  in  summing  up  the  influence 
of  alcoholism,  says  that  42  per  cent  of  all  periodic 
inebriates  relate  a  history  of  either  drink,  insanity 
or  epilepsy  in  their  ancestors.  In  his  "Alcoholism" 
Prof.  G.  A.  Reid,  in  introducing  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  James  Ridge,  makes  the  following  statement, 
— "A  more  reliable  source  of  information  is  fur- 
nished in  statistics  compiled  by  Friendly  and  In- 
surance Societies.  These — the  Insurance  Com- 
panies at  any  rate — are  mere  business  corporations, 
having  purely  financial  ends  in  view.  They  are 
therefore  without  bias,  and  their  returns  may  be 
accepted  as  true  to  all  intents  and  purposes."  From 
"Alcohol  and  Public  Health,"  by  Dr.  Ridge,  he 
makes  an  extended  quotation  from  which  merely 
one  short  conclusion  will  be  extracted.  It  is  based 
upon  the  statistics  of  twenty  years  given  out  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provi- 
dent Institution,  a  life  insurance  company.  The 
life  shortening  effect  of  the  continuous  action  of 
alcohol  is  clearly  indicated, — "the  mortality  in  the 
temperance  section  was  71.49  per  cent  and  in  the 
general  section  96.66  per  cent,  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  former  of  25.17  per  cent.  *  *  *  *  If  all 
had  been  non-abstainers,  the  deaths  would  have  been 
11,727;  if  all  had  been  abstainers  they  would  have 
been  8,553 — a  difference  of  3,174  deaths.  This  rep- 
resents the  true  measure  of  the  injury  done  to  a 
number  of  picked  lives  by  the  use  of  alcohol." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Xote. — Closing:  lecture  of  the  course  on  "Physical 

Education     and     Race    Vitality,"     Boston    Normal 

S<:hool  of  Gymnastics  and  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Training   School,    1906;    revised   and   amplified    for 

"American  Gymnasia." 


To  Turn  the  Water  Off 


This  is  a  steel  rod  3  1-2  ft.  long,  3-8  in.  diameter, 
with  prongs  at  ends.  It  is  used  to  turn  the  faucets  in 
the  shower  baths  when  some  careless  member,  after 
bathing,  has  left  the  water  running.  This  device 
prevents  one  from  getting  wet.  We  have  found 
it  just  the  thing.— A.  B.  Wegener.  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  A.  P.  E.  A.  CONVENTION 

'T^  HE  middle  of  the  summer  may  seem  an  un- 
^  seasonable  time  to  be  calHng  attention  to  a 
midwinter  convention,  but  arrangements  for  attend- 
ing such  gatherings  ought  to  be  made  in  advance, 
which  offers  sufficient  excuse  for  bringing  the  matter 
up  now. 

As  President  Gulick  pointed  out  in  his  letter,  of 
which  a  portion  was  printed  in  the  June  ''American 
Gymnasia,"  there  is  much  good  to  be  had  at  con- 
ventions from  personal  contact  and  interchange  of 
ideas  with  fellow  workers.  Besides  there  is  the 
benefit  to  be  secured  from  hearing  the  leading 
topics  of  physical  training  discussed  by  men  and 
women  who  have  made  special  studies  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  speak. 

The  theme  of  the  1905  convention  in  New  York 
was  dancing;  the  theme  of  the  1906  convention  will 
be  athletics  in  educational  institutions,  judging  from 
the  preliminary  report  made  by  the  committee  of 
arrangements.  Of  course  this  does  not  indicate 
that  nothing  but  athletics  will  have  consideration, 
for  there  will  be  sectional  meetings  and  papers  and 
addresses  on  other  subjects.  It  is  likely  that  one 
or  two  allied  societies  of  physical  directors  will  also 
meet  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  during  the  days  of  De-  ' 
cember  26  to  29,  inclusive,  set  apart  for  the  main 
convention. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, of  which  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  is  chair- 
man, outlines  the  following  program,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  later  revision: 

WEDNESDAY.  Dec.  26:  Evening— Address  of 
welcome  and  speeches. 

THURSDAY,  Dec.  27:  A.M.— General  session; 
subject,  "Athletics  in  Grade  Schools.'*  P.  M. — 2  to 
4,  Normal  School  section;  4  to  6,  Therapeutic  sec- 
tion; evening,  Public  School  section. 

FRIDAY,  Dec.  28:  A.  M.— General  session; 
subject,  "Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools."  Busi- 
ness meeting.  P.  M. — Anthropometric  section; 
College  Directors'  section:  Secondary  School  sec- 
tion; evening,  General  session;  subject,  "Athletics 
in  Colleges." 

SATURDAY.  Dec.  29:  A.  M.— Society  for  Re- 
search in  Physical  Education,  or  Society  of  College 
Gymnasium  ETirectors.  P.  M. — Visit  to  Amherst 
College. 


IT'S  WELL  TO  KNOW  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Preparation  on  the  part  of  a  physical  director  is 
really  essential.  There  are  men  (and  women,  too) 
whose    methods    indic«ite    their   skepticism    on    that 


point.  Their  actions  show  their  willingness  to  fore- 
go the  foundation-laying  process  until  "later  on." 
The  "later  on"  seldom  comes.  Luckily  for  our  pro- 
fession that  type  of  physical  director  does  not  flour- 
ish as  he  did  once.  But  here  and  there  members  of 
the  tribe  are  with  us  yet.  They  are  so  many  thorns 
in  the  flesh  of  modern  directors  possessing  proper 
enlightenment. 


An  Important  Point 

To  the  Editor: 

In  reading  your  summary  of  an  address  by  a 
Wisconsin  clergj'man,  headed  "Gymnasium  and 
Church,"  on  page  148  of  the  March  copy  of  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia,"  I  was  struck  by  the  omission  of  one 
very  important  point.  He  mentioned  several  essen- 
tial features  of  physical  work  in  churches,  but  did 
not  speak  of  the  most  important  thing  of  all — ^a  com- 
petent director.  Many  a  well-equipped  g>'mnasium 
in  such  institutions  (and  others)  has  gone  to  smash 
because  this  fact  was  overlooked  or  considered  of 
minor  importance.  An  educated  physical  director 
may  succeed  in  doing  good  work  with  poor  imple- 
ments, but  seldom  can  a  splendid  equipment  make 
lasting  success  possible  in  incompetent  hands.  The 
vital  necessity  for  truly  competent,  educated 
physical  directors  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  every  committee  and  individual  undertak- 
ing to  open  a  gymnasium.  Those  of  us  who  liavv 
observed  the  failures  due  largely  to  a  blind  adhei- 
ence  to  the  old  theory  that  any  "athlete**  or  **gym- 
nast"  is  capable  of  "leading  a  class"  need  no  addi- 
tional   reminder.  Reader. 


New  Normal  School  Course 

Milwaukee-Downer  College  offers  a  course  to 
prepare  teachers  of  physical  training,  beginning 
with  the  scholastic  year,  in  September.'  It  will  cover 
two  years  and  prepare  for  instruction  in  the  public 
and  other  schools.  Professors  of  science  in  the  col- 
lege will  be  available  and  special  teachers  will  be 
added  as  required.  The  course  is  open  to  students 
of  18  and  more  who  have  completed  a  good  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  physically 
sound. 


Two  New  Books 


Two  new  books  of  interest  to  directors  of  physi- 
cal training  are  now  in  process  of  publication;  one 
by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  entitled  "Physical  Education." 
contains  a  series  of  papers  and  essays  covering  the 
development  of  the  profession  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  a  second  by  Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  entitled 
"The  Human  Machine,"  physiological,  hygienic  and 
allied  material. 
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A  Scottish  College  of  Physical  Training 


^  HE    significance   of   the   establishment   of   the 

Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  College  of  Hy- 

^-irnc  and  Physical  Training,  the  first  normal  school 

f  it>  kind  in  Scotland,  was  noted  editorially  in  the 
^pril  number  of  "American  Gymnasia."  A  brief 
'iiMrription  of  its  character  and  work  is  now  given. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  in  transferring  to  the  trustees 

•  •:  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  on  August  2nd, 
'•m^.  the  Pittencrief  Park  and  Glen,  together  with 
.in  endowment  of  $2,500,000,  giving  an  annual  rev- 
trr.c,  roughly,  of  $125,000,  had  this  object  in  the 
n  tin :  "To  bring  into  the  monotonous  lives  of  the 
I'hin^  masses  of  Dunfermline  more  of  sweetness 
irA  light."  Out  of  the  endowment  the  gymnasium, 
1  magnificent  one,  and  the  baths  have  been  pro- 
\i*1t-d.  The  park  and  glen  offer  resorts,  but  the 
jymnabium  and  college  arc,  it  will  appear,  distinc- 
lively  enterprises,  in  the  nature  of  physiological 
!aH*»ratories.  They  are  to  be  scientific,  and  they 
.ire  to  be  progressive. 

■  Remember,"  says  Mr,  Carnegie,  addressing  the 
tni^tce<J,  '*you  are  pioneers  and  do  not  be  afraid  of 
tr.iWing  mistakes;  those  who  never  make  mistakes 
T».vcr  make  anything.  Try  many  things  freely,  but 
■.::<card  just  as  freely. 

"Not  what  other  cities  have  is  your  standard;  it 

>  the  something  beyond  this  which  they  lack,  and 

>  •  ur  funds  should  be  strictly  devoted  to  this  

I  c*in  imagine  it  may  be  your  duty  in  the  future  to 
.ibandon  beneficent  fields  from  time  to  time  when 
r-imicipaHties  enlarge  their  spheres  of  action  and 
rmhrace  these.  When  they  attend  to  any  depart- 
Tint  it  is  time  for  you  to  abandon  it,  and  march 
forward  to  new  triumphs.  'Pioneers,  always  ahead* 
Hi.iild  not  be  a  bad  motto  for  you." 

The  aim  of  the  trustees,  according  to  the  annual 
r;jort  for  1905,  put  in  a  single  sentence,  is  to  help 
tl.c  people  help  themselves.  "By  promoting  the  in- 
ttrots  of  health  and  physical  development,"  the  re- 
;  Tt  continues,  "in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  town 
•r.r.y  grow  up  with  the  physical  vigor  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  life;  by  offering  additional 
;--ciIities    for   higher  education;  by  fostering  tastes 

•  f  a  refining  and  elevating  character;  by  providing 

•  ;  ;«ortunities  of  wholesome  recreation  and  social 
.'tercourse — ^by  thus  raising  the  tone  of  life  and  the 
-i.tndard  of  capacity  for  life's  work,  help  is  given  in 
t<  most  effective  form." 

The  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 
i.i*  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  educational 
•*'^rk.  There  being  no  college  in  Scotland  for  the 
•raming  of  physical  teachers,  the  trustees  were  led 
:j  institute  a  normal  course.  The  present  number 


of  normal  students  is  fifteen,  all  women.  Some  pro- 
vision has  now  been  made  for  the  training  of  male 
teachers.  Closely  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
physical  training  in  the  schools  and  with  the  work 
of  the  college  is  a  scheme,  which  is  already  partly 
in  operation,  for  the  medical  examination  of  the 
children.  A  bowling  green  playground  with  swim- 
ming pool  has  also  been  opened  to  the  public. 

The  exercises  and  the  inauguration  of  the  college 
October  4th,  1905,  furnish  material  of  interest  to 
American  instructors.  John  Ross,  LL.D,,  chairman 
of  the  Trust,  stated  in  his  opening  address  that  the 
college  really  began  with  the  formation  of  the  Car- 
negie Gymnastic  Club.  From  a  humble  beginning, 
with  a  small  gymnasium,  it  grew  with  Mr.  Carnegie's 
patronage  and  the  fostering  influence  of  a  number 
of  medical  gentlemen  to  the  present  institution  with 
its  palatial  gymnasium.  The  Marquis  of  Linlith- 
gow, secretary  for  Scotland  and  the  vice-president 
of  a  committee  of  council  on  education  in  Scotland, 
said  in  his  remarks  that  the  highest  educational  au- 
thorities recognized  the  fitness  of  this  gymnasium 
and  bath  to  supply  what  they  considered  a  serious 
defect  in  the  national  provision  for  education,  viz.; 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  physical  training. 
There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  the  country  is 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  physical 
training  for  our  young  people  and  to  the  necessity 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  hygiene." 

Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  M.  P.,  recalled  that  the 
Scottish  education  department  has  appointed  an  in- 
spector of  physical  training  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
ercise supervision  on  the  methods  adopted  in  various 
schools  and  has  also  prepared  and  issued  a  model 
syllabus  of  physical  training.  The  main  objection 
advanced  to  making  physical  training  in  schools 
compulsory  was  that  the  country  did  not  possess  a 
sufikient  number  of  competent  instructors.  This 
college,  however,  was  sweeping  away  that  ob- 
jection. For  his  part,  he  preferred  that  such 
training  should  not  be  compulsory,  but  that  a 
sense  of  its  value  should  permeate  the  pub- 
lic mind  through  the  medium  of  the  school 
master,  who,  it  was  evident,  from  reports  of  meet- 
ings of  scholastic  associations  and  other  reports,  was 
giving  the  matter  increased  attention. 

Dr.  A.  L.  S.  Tuke.  one  of  the  baths  and  gymna- 
sium committee,  said:  "When  the  new  gymnasium 
took  the  place  of  the  old,  it  came  under  the  wing  and 
the  influence  of  the  Trust.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
are  great  developments  possible.  A  scheme  was 
drawn  up  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Trustees. 
Among  the  main  items  were,  firstly,  a  large  addition 
to  the  teaching  staff.  Instead  of  one  male  instruc- 
tor, three  instructors  and  two  apprentices  were  ap- 
pointed. A  senior  lady  instructress,  with  thrc- 
jimior  ladies,  were  for  the  first  time  added  to  the 
staff.  Another  important  item  in  the  scheme  was 
the  teaching  of  all  children  in  the  board  schools  by 
the  gymnasium  instructors;  and  further,  all  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  were  now  sent  up 
to  the  gymnasium  where  they  were  properly  cos- 
tumed and  given  the  advantage  of  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  their  better  development;  thirdly,  an 
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elaborate  scheme  of  graduated  voluntary  classes  was 
established  so  that  the  children  leaving  school  were 
able  to  continue  the  work  begun  during  their  school 
life ;  fourthly,  a  more  elaborate  series  of  classes  was 
instituted  for  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  attending 
the  board  schools;  and,  lastly,  but  not  the  least, 
there  was  indicated  for  the  future,  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Training — the  college  that  day  inaugurated. 

That  this  college  came  sooner  than  some  expected 
was  the  case,  but  not  a  minute  sooner  than  was 
wished.  The  reasons  why  it  came  sooner  were 
firstly — ^the  growing  demand  for  teachers  in  the 
country.  Those  interested  in  the  matter  soon  came 
to  see  that  the  old  daj^s  of  the  old  drill  sergeant 
were  gone;  that  a  new  school  of  teJichers  must 
arise — teachers  with  a  sound  theoretical  as  well  as 
practical  grip  of  their  work. 

A  medical  man  will,  in  addition  to  delivering  lec- 
tures in  the  college,  undertake  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  burgh,  and  the  whole 
medical  supervision  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  train- 
ing of  children  physically  defective  can  now  be  un- 
dertaken and  to  them  be  applied  remedial  gymnas- 
tics which  in  the  past  have  been  only  in  the  grasp 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do. 

The  work  of  the  National  League  for  Physical 
Education  and  Improvement  in  spreading,  by  means 
of  publications  and  translations,  information  as  to 
all  that  is  newest  and  best  regarding  health,  was 
described  by  Prof.  Ogston. 

The  principal  of  the  new  College  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training  is  Miss  Flora  M.  Ogston,  daugh- 
ter of  Prof.  Ogston.  The  gymnasium  and  baths 
are  comprised  in  one  large,  handsome  building.  The 
gymnasium  is  furnished  with  apparatus  for  Swedish 
gymnastics  and  is  amply  provided  with  dressing 
rooms  and  with  accommodations  for  teachers.  The 
baths  include  a  full-sized  swimming  pond,  slipper 
baths,  Russian  and  Turkish  baths. 

To  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as  teach- 
ers of  physical  training  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  school  will  be  found  in  the  special  opportu- 
nities offered  to  students  of  observing  and  taking 
part  in  the  teaching  of  all  kinds  of  classes,  including 
senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  country  courses  for  the  training  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

A  two  years'  course  is  provided.  The  theoretical 
course  includes  instruction  in  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  experimental  science,  personal  and  school 
hygiene,  theory  of  movements  and  of  teaching,  sym- 
tomatology  in  connection  with  remedial  gymnastics 
and  school  hygiene,  and  singing  and  voice  produc- 
tion. The  practical  course  covers  educational  gym- 
nastics, Ling's  Swedish  system  being  used;  remedial 
gymnastics  and  massage,  methods  of  class  teaching, 
games,  dancing  and  swimming.  Two  grades  of  cer- 
tificates are  granted,  namely,  a  pass  certificate  and  a 
certificate  wiih  honors.  The  course  of  study  is  such 
as  to  qualify  students  for  taking  also  the  certificate 
of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  and  the  Ling  Asso- 
ciation Diploma  for  teachers  of  Swedish  gymnastics. 
Healthy  students  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  30  are 
admitted.  The  annual  fees  are:  Full  residence,  £80 
(about  $390)  ;  partial  residence,  £35  ($170)  ;  and 
college  tuition,  £20  ($97)- 


English  College  Sports 

A  point  of  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  boat  crew  over  that  of  Oxford, 
on  the  Thames,  England,  April  7,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  winning  crew  trained  almost  exclusively 
on  a  diet  of  eggs  and  cereals,  while  the  losing  crew 
adhered  to  the  usual  meat  dietary,  xhc  exact  re- 
lation of  diet  to  victory  is  still  under  discussion. 
Cambridge  won  handily,  by  3  1-2  lengths  in  19  min- 
utes 24  seconds,  which  is  over  a  minute  faster  than 
the  time  last  year.  Her  crew  led  all  the  way.  At 
the  end^  several  of  the  Oxford  crew  collapsed. 
The  losing  oarsmen  were  superior  both  in  weight 
and  physique  and  were  generally  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  better  chance  of  winning,  until  several  of 
the  members  were  incapacitated  before  the  race 
and  left  Cambridge  a  popular  favorite. 

At  the  annual  Oxford-Cambridge  field  sports, 
held  in  London,  March  24,  during  a  snowstorm. 
American  Rhodes  scholarship  students  competed 
in  five  events.  P.  M.  Young,  University  of  South 
Dakota,  won  the  long  jump  with  22  feet  3  inches, 
and  the  high  jump  with  5  feet  I  3-4  inches.  Albert 
K.  Stevens,  Yale,  was  last  in  the  shotput  with  31 
feet  9  inches,  and  last  in  the  hammer  throw  with 
117  feet  10  inches.  Warren  E,  Schutt,  Cornell,  was 
second  in  the  mile  run.  Oxford  won  by  seven 
events  to  three. 


Boston  Municipal  Exhibitions 

The  municipal  gymnasium  season  in  Boston  has 
naturally  closed  with  the  exhibitions  which  have 
now  been  held  in  all  of  the  gymnasiums.  Separate 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  women  and  the  men. 
The  floors  were  in  every  case  completely  filled. 
The  programs  in  the  six  gymnasiums  were  essen- 
tially the  same,  for  women  they  consisted  in  march- 
ing, free  standing  exercises,  dumbbell  drill,  Indian 
club  drill,  wand  drill,  gymnastic  daifcing,  jumpinj^ 
potato  rase  and  games.  For  men  the  list  was  ma<lc 
up  of  marching  and  facing,  free  standing  exercises, 
dumbbell,  wand  and  Indian  club  drills,  apparatus 
work  in  squads,  horizontal  bar,  flying  rings,  parallel 
bars,  acrobatics,  jumping,  wrestling  and  in  some 
cases  competitive  drill.  The  exhibitions  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  from  all  points  of  view,  but  especi- 
ally in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
nothing  to  hold  the  classes  together  except  pure  in- 
terest and  appreciation  of  results,  since  the  oppor- 
tunity and  instruction  are  free  Public  interest  was 
evidenced,  particularly  in  the  work  at  the  two  new 
gymnasiums,  the  Columbia  road  and  Cabot  street. 
An  advance  over  the  general  form  of  last  year  is 
remarked.  James  L.  Walsh  is  physical  director  of 
the  municipal  system  and  the  instructors  are  Henry 
A.  Higgins,  Louis  Mclnnis,  Joseph  McNamara,  J.  J. 
Drscoll,  George  DeCost,  Matthew  M.  Leary  and 
John  F.  Conroy.  A  new  gymnasium  and  bathhouse, 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  is  planned  for  the 
North  end,  Boston,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Prince 
street  playground.  It  may  not  be  built  for  a  year 
or  more.  When  the  gymnasiums  close  the  instruc- 
tors are  assigned  to  the  city  beaches  and  bathing 
places. 
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Isolation  of  Exercises  Advocated 


By  C.  WARD  CRAMPTON,  M.  D. 


The  problem  of  the  order  in  which  exercises 
'hould  be  presented  has  agitated,  if  not  shaken,  the 
physical  training  world  at  many  a  time.  It  is  not 
idequately  settled  at  this  day.  Nearly  a  century 
.in  witnessed  the  birth  of  an  "order"  out  of  chaos. 
Txs  "order"  has  been  held  by  some  until  this  day. 
h  'i  right?  Is  another  "order*'  best?  Why?  This 
:-•  hlcm  is  attacked  through  preliminary  problems. 
The  following  study  is  directly  in  this  line : 

There  are  at  least  three  reason^  why  we  give  ex- 
ercise ; 

(i)  That  we  may  correct  postural  defects  and 
irregularities. 

12)  That  we  may  educate  the  neuromuscular 
\vstcni  to  greater  efficiency. 

(3)  That  we  may  cause  the  circulatory  and  other 
pcrve>or  systems  to  functionate  more  properly. 

These  are  the  corrective,  educational,  and  the  phys- 
iological effects  of  exercise.  All  of  these  are  im- 
portant, and  I  contend  that  all  these  resiilts  are  not 
arrived  at  best  by  the  means  of  the  same  kinds  of 
exercises. 

The  postural  corrective  results  are  most  often 
zained  by  shortening  of  muscles.  This  is  best  gained 
^T  exercises  causing  the  most  complete  contraction 
f'f  these  muscles,  followed  by  incomplete  relaxation. 
To  attain  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  canse  the 
misclc  to  contract  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  cause 
it  to  remain  contracted  for  an  appreciable  length  of 
tme.  This  cannot  be  done  to  serial  counting;  it  is 
W  done  to  response  counting,  if  any  counting  what- 
•\er  is  used-  Everything  else  must  be  sacrificed 
*hat  the  complete  contraction  of  the  muscle  may  be 
giined. 

This  method,  the  best  for  corrective  work,  is  not 
the  best  for  obtaining  the  educational,  physiological, 
f»T  any  other  result  of  exercise.  As  to  educational 
rf>ults;  the  corrective  exercises  are  localized  to  a 
'^niall  series  of  muscles, — and  of  these  are  required 
a  monotonous  repetition  of  unusual  and  otherwise 
lMe^s  co-ordinations,  certainly  not  conducive  to 
•  ly  high  degree  of  education.  As  to  physiological 
result,  best  gained  by  rhythmic  contraction  of  large 
j^roups  of  muscles;  this  method  does  not  meet  the 
situation,  for  it  involves  small  groups,  and  interniit- 
•'■nt  static  contractions.  • 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  postural  corrective  ex- 
frciscs  should  be  presented  by  themselves  so  that 
■i  1  energy  of  teacher  and  pupil  may  be  localized,  and 
iHc  best  results  gained.  We  must  not  try  to  make 
in  exercise  furnish  corrective  and  other  results  at 
^h<-  same  time. 

Moreover,  I  contend  that  we  should  give  exercises 
intended  for  physiological  results  by  themselves  and 
apart  from  the  educational  exercises,  for  a  similar 

Note.— From  the  annual  address  of  the  president 
"'  the  Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York 
ind  vicinity,  for  1905. 


reason;  that  the  method  and  exercises  which  pro- 
duce the  best  results  of  one  sort  are  not  the  methods 
and  exercises  which  produce  the  best  results  of  the 
other  sort. 

Physiologocal  results  are  best  gained  when  there 
is  little  attention  demanded  as  to  "form";  educa- 
tional exercises  demand  the  greatest  attention  to 
"form."  We  cannot  get  the  best  physiological  re- 
sults if  we  demand  mental  work  of  such  a  high 
order  as  we  must  necessarily  demand  in  educational 
exercises.  For  one  thing,  the  heart  stimulation  in 
itself  would  be  too  great  if  we  did,  for  attention 
often  causes  as  much  heart  strain  as  exercise.  If 
we  were  to  get  an  adequate  physiological  result  from 
exercises  of  the  best  educational  type  we  would  get 
the  most  marked  heart  acceleration,  dilation,  and 
general  fatigue. 

Attention  often  produces  unnoticed  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles;  this  causes  an  interference  with 
blood  rtow,  and  the  effect  of  an  arterial  vaso-con- 
Ntriction  with  consequently  increased  heart  strani. 
ICxcrcise  should  cause  no  hindrance. to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  muscles — and  large  heavy  rhyth- 
mic contractions  do  not  interfere  with  its  passage. 
I'or  these  reasons  heavy  work  of  large  muscles,  the 
kind  of  work  from  which  we  get  the  best  physio- 
logical results,  should  not  be  accompanied  with  any 
but  the  least  of  attention  strains;  and  vice  versa, 
work  with  attention  strain  for  neuromuscular  edu- 
cation should  not  be  heavy  work.  Commands  for 
these  two  types  should  be  different.  The  physiologi- 
cal work  should  have  no  command  or  a  count  in 
series — the  educational,  the  response  or  isolated 
counting. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts — and  other 
facts — hearing  on  the  case,  it  is  my  contention  that 
not  only  the  corrective  exercises  be  isolated,  but  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  the  other  two  results  separ- 
ately. We  should  make  out  our  day's  order  with 
these  facts  in  mind.  The  place  for  each  of  these 
features  in  the  day's  order  is  a  series  of  problems 
far  bcyon<l  the  scope  of  the  present  address.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  the  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions, solved  or  unsolved,  may  be  the  object  of  earn- 
est attention  during  the  coming  year,  with  the  result 
that  we  may  be  better  founded  in  all  our  procedures, 
and  have  the  confidence  in  the  principles  of  our  pro- 
fession that  is  born  of  indisputable  scientific  demon- 
stration. 


Qiving  Our  Bodies  a  Chance 

**lt  is  a  duty  we  owe  ourselves  and  our  Maker  to 
give  our  physical,  as  well  as  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, a  fair  chance  for  growth,  health  and  im- 
provement" (Ju(ld)  is  the  motto  of  the  Muegge 
Institute.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  If.  Muegge,  director 
and  proprietor,  which  has  two  large  gynmasiums,  a 
natatoriuni  and  several  departments,  including  or- 
thopaedic gymnastics  and  dancing. 
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Ladder  Calisthenics  in  Gymnasiums 


By   ALBERT    B.    WEGENER. 


(CoiUinued  from  June ) 
SERIES  4. 

1.  Arch  stand  with  hands  at  shoulders  (fig.  4)  : — 
Thrust  arms: 

(a)  front   horizontal. 

(b)  side  horizontal. 

(c)  vertical. 

2.  Arch    leaning    rest    (fig.    8):— Take    two    or 
three  short   steps  backward  toward  ladder. 

3.  Hang:— Flex  and   abduct   thigh   (fig.    16). 

4.  Lie  on  abdomen,  feet  under  bottom  rung,  hands 
beside  shoulders: — Thrust  arms: 


8.  Stand,  back  to  ladder,  one  thigh  extended, 
hands  at  shoulders; — Bend  forward  and  thrust. 

(a)  forward  (fig.  39). 

(b)  sideways. 

Q.  Front  leaning  rest : — Suddenly  extend  one 
thigh  and  fr>ll()w  immediately  with  the  other  int«» 
momentary    suspension. 

10.  Hang  by  toes  from  top  rung: — Raise  body 
with  hands  on  hips. 

SERIFS  5. 
I.     Arch  stand  with  arms  at  sides  (fig.  2)  : — Swing 
arms  to  vertical:  • 
(a)     sideways. 


Fljf.  XXIX.     Stand,  right  side  to  ladder,  right 

thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung.  hand.s 

claKped  back  of  head.  Side  l)end  to  left. 

Fig.   XXX.      Stand,    right  nlde  to   ladder,   right 

thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung,  hands 

at    side    horizontal.      Side    bend 

to  left. 


Fig.   XXXI.       Stand,  right  side  to  ladder,  right 

thigh  al>ducted.  foot  on  fifth  rung,  hands 

at  vertical.     Side  bend  to  left. 

Fig.   XXXII.     Stand,  right  side  to  ladder,  right 

thigh  abducted,  foot  on  fifth  rung,  arms 

at  vertical.  Hotate  and  l>end  to  right, 

touching   foot. 


(a)  to  vertical    (fig.   17-b). 

(b)  to  side  horizontal. 

5.  Lie  on  back,  grasping  rung: — Flex  and  abduct 
thighs   (fig.  19). 

6.  Sit  with  toes  under  bottom   rung:— Lie  down 
with  arms  at  vertical. 

7.  Stand,   side   to   ladder,    thigh   abducted :— Side 
bend  with  arms  at  vertical   (fig.  31). 


Note.— Other  illustrations  will  appear  in  subsequent 
instalments  of  **  Ladder  Calisthenics." 


(b)     forward. 

2.  .Arch  leaning  rest  (fig.  8): — Flex  thigh  an<l  leg 
and  then  extend  leg. 

3.  Hang  (fig.  11): — Flex  thighs  and  legs  (fig. 
13),  then  extend  legs,  abducting  thighs   (fig.  16). 

4.  Lie  on  abdomen,  feet  under  bottom  rung,  hands 
at  sides; — raise  body  ivuvw  floor  and  swing  arin> 
sideways   to   vertical, 

5.  Lie  on  back,  grasping  botom  rung; — Kk-x 
thighs  and  legs  ('i\^.  i8-a),  then  extend  legs  and 
abduct  thighs  (fig.  19). 
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'>.  Sit  with  toes  under  bottom  rung; — Lower  the 
U'i\\  held  in  side  bend  position  (fig.  26): 

7.  Stand,    side  'to    ladder,    one    thigh    abducted, 
UhK  held  in  side  bend  position  (fig.  26), 

*<L>  arms  at  side; — Arm  swings. 

« t>  >  arms  at  side  horizontal ; — rotate  left  and  right. 

8.  Side  leaning  rest  (ng.  36)  ; — Extend  and  hold 
*»»<!>  and  legs  horizontally  for  several  seconds. 


9.  Stand,  back  to  ladder,  one  thigh  extended,  foot 
on  rung  ( fig.  38)  : — Forward  bend  of  body  and  swing 
arms  down  and  back. 

ID.     Front  leaning  rest; — Extend  thigh    (fig.  42). 

11.  Stand  on  bottom  rung; — Squat   {\\g.  46). 

12.  Hang  by  toes  from  top  rung; — Raise  body 
with  arms  held  in  various  positions  or  arm  move- 
ments. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

By  ALFONSO  J.  SHEAFE,  Master  of  Dancing 


(Continued    from   June.) 

1  Iiat  system  of  lines,  dashes  and  .symbols  which 
K'^»  to  make  up  the  script  of  dancing  is  called 
'  choregraphy."  and  this  name,  derived  from  two 
<irock  words  meaining  the  dance  and  to  describe, 
ix  a  moNt  natural  one.  It  occupies  a  place  in  rela- 
ti  m  to  the  dance  analogous  to  that  of  the  staff, 
lilts  and  notes  in  relation  to  music.  It  forms  a 
iiTn verbal  language  of  motion,  and  is  quite  as  ap- 
pljcnble  to  other   forms  thereof  as  to  the  dance. 

Although  it  is  entirely  probable  that  some  such 
^y-tcm  was  in  use  among  the  Ancients  for  the 
tr.m>mission  of  their  forms  and  dances,  no  intel- 
liw:il>le  record  of  their  systems  has  come  down  to 
u-*.  and  the  first  authentic  record  we  have  of  such 
a  >cript  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Orchcsographie" 
•  •I  Jehan  Tabourot.  canon  of  Langres,  France, 
vvhich  was  published  in  1588,  the  author  hiding 
i.:s   identity  nuder  the  pseudonym  of  Thoinot   Ar- 

)»'    iU. 

I  he  next  work  upon  the  subject  to  attract  any 
I'.\rticular  attention  was  by  Monsieur  Beauchamps, 
\sho  was  recognized  as  the  originator  of  the  art 
I'V  j)arliamcntary  decree  in  1661.  The  work  of 
r.t  .uichamps  was  carried  out  to  fuller  completion 
by  Feuillet  or  Lefcuillet  who  "perfected"  the  sys- 
tem, and  published  it  about  the  year  1700.  It 
u:t>  translated  into  English  by  Weaver  soon  after. 

All  of  these  systems  were  so  cumbrous  as  to 
r'-".<kT  them  of  very  little  practical  value,  and 
M'.'.ie  certain  of  the  great  masters  of  that  period 
riii,r.ly  commended  the  idea,  few  of  them  ever 
nuide  actual  use  of  it,  and  Noverre,  the  father 
«'t  the  French  ballet  d'action,  declared  the  system 
:«•  l)e  utterly  useless.  A  glance  at  such  examples 
;i-   we  have  is  sufficient  to  show  why. 

It  remained  for  Arthur  de  St.  Leon,  who  pub- 
'•-iied  in  1852  the  first  numbers  of  his  "Stenocho- 
'I'kjraphie."  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  real  prac- 
:  -.al  system,  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed 
lilt-  work,  and  it  was  again  neglected  until  Fried- 
rv  h  Albert  Zorn  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and, 
ompleting  the  theory  of  de  St.  Leon,  published  it 
in  his  •'Grammar  of  the  Art  of  Dancing"  in   1887. 

In    speaking   of   his    system,    Zorn    says    that    he 


N'l.te. — This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Shcafe,  the  first  having  been  printed  in  March. 
AH    rights  of  reproduction  reserved. 


"considers  his  system  of  .script  appropriate  for  the 
representation  of  any  dance  or  ballet,  and  that 
any  such  composition,  so  written,  would  at  least 
be  sufticicntly  intelligible  to  .students  of  the  'Gram- 
mar' for  them  to  determine  whether  they  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  skill  to  execute  it." 

His  system  has  been  received  more  enthusiasti- 
cally than  he  had  anticipated,  and  is  fast  gaining 
ground  with  the  dancing  profession  all  over  the 
world. 

He  takes  as  a  basis  f(T  his  symbols  of  position 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body,  and 
uses-  such  other  characters  as  are  best  adapted, 
fnmi  a  common-sense  standpoint,  to  represent  the 
movements  and  attitudes  to  be  described. 

Starting  at  the  bottom  of  all  things,  we  find  that 
location  must  be  first  shown :  the  dancer  must  be 
represented  as  being  .scmiewhere.  He  therefore 
shows  the  floor,  for  if  the  dancer  is  not  upon  the 
floor,  he  can  be  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  and 
the  line  of  the  floor  nuist  in  any  event  be  shown. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  simple  straight  hori- 
zontal   line .      Next;   the    person 

of  the  dancer  must  be  rei)resented.  This  can  be 
done  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  line  I.  As,  how- 
ever, this  only  indicates  one  altitude  of  the  dancer, 
he  enlarges  upon  the  theory  by  the  addition  of 
other  lines  to  show  the  arms,  the  legs,  and  the 
head. 

As  already  staled,  there  are  certain  recognized 
fundamental  positions  of  the  legs,  trunk,  arms  and 
head,  and  these  he  represents  by  particular  sym- 
bols, or  by  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  which 
represent   the  members. 

For  the  reprosentalion  of  movement  all  that 
can  be  shown  is  its  course  and  direction.  This  is 
plainly  indicated  by  means  of  lines  which  show 
geometrical  forms  of  the  movements,  and  the 
direction    is    indicated    by    an    arrow    head    at    the 

finishing    end :   .      If   the   movement    is    for   a 

male,  ihe  line  is  unbroken,  and  if  for  a  female, 
it   is   a   dash   line : 

There  are  specific  symbols  for  each  of  the  eight 
simple  niovenienlN,  and  tlic^e  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  for  turning,  are  so  logical  as  to 
be  most  readily  understood  by  even  a  casual 
reader. 

In   the   next   nunil)er   I   shall   give  the  symbols  of 

(Continued  on  page  249.) 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructor^ 


Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey  has  been  appointed  director 
of  physical  training  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  having  resigned  the  directorship  of 
Stanford  University,  Cali.,  whose  new  gymnasium 
was  destroyed  just  before  equipment  and  occupancy 
by  the  California  earthquake.  Dr.  Storey  had  been 
engaged  in  research  work  in  Boston  most  of  the 
time  since  1902.  His  successor  at  Stanford  has  not 
yet  been  appointed.  The  g>'mnasium  and  athletic 
equipment  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
forms  a  part  of  the  new  plant  of  that  institution 
just  being  completed.  The  opportunity  offered  for 
valuable  work  in  the  cause  of  physical  education  is 
of  much  importance  and  is  so  regarded  by  the  college 
authorities,  who  have  conducted  a  lengthy  search 
for  the  best  man  available  for  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training. 

A  summary  of  infonnation  concerning  Dr.  Storey 
will  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  He  received  his 
common  school  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada,  Pursuing  his 
studies  he  received  a  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Stanford 
University  in  1896,  A.  M.  in  1900,  and  Ph.  D.  in 
1902.  He  is  also  a  graduate  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1900.  His  medical  degree  was 
obtained  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1905. 

He  has  been  director  of  Stanford  University  gym- 
nasium from  1896  to  the  present  with  absence  on 
leave  in  'o2-'o3  and  'o4-'o6;  resident  house  physi- 
cian, Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston,  1905;  and  resi- 
dent house  physician,  Children's  Hospital,  Boston, 
1906. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association;  Society  for  Research  in  Physi- 
cal Education ;  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Direc- 
tors; the  American' Physiological  Society;  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  Massachusetts  Medical  Association;  and 
American  Medical  Association. 

He  has  had  published  a  number  of  contributions 
to  the  study  of  various  effects  of  muscular  activity. 


R.  F.  Seymour,  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  physical  director  in  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  G.  B.  Affleck,  who  goes  this  fall  to 
the  Chicago  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

A.  D.  Murray,  who  recently  resigned  as  physical 
director  of  the  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
after  a  service  of  three  years,  will  go  to  the  Methuen. 
Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sept.  i,  as  general  secretary  and 
physical^director.  He  will  spend  August  at  the  Y'. 
M.  C.  A.  Institute,  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  Amherst  College,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charity,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1879- 
The  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret  and  high 
tribute  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  paid 
by  the  governor. 

Miss  Elma  L.  Harvey  (Sargent.  '01).  director  at 
the  Atlanta  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Association  Day  exercises  at  the  Asheville  confer- 
ence held  in  June.  There  were  about  three  hun- 
dred young  women  in  the  floral  procession  which 
represented  the  Seasons. 


R.  R.  Long,  director  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tcnn.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
department  of  physical  training  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Cali.  He  was  formerly  director  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Aurora,  111.  Later  he  was  student  assistant 
to  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey  at  Stanford. 

H.  W.  Chappel,  who  has  been  acting  director  at 
Stanford,  is  now  absent  in  the  east  on  leave. 

It  is  understood  that  the  restoration  of  the  new 
gymnasium  building,  ruined  by  the  April  earth- 
quake, will  not  be  undertaken  at  once,  but  will  be 
postponed  until  ether  buildings  have  been  re- 
paired. The  work  of  the  department  of  physical 
training,  including  the  athletic  interests,  may  suffer 
from  the  delay  as  the  old  gymnasium  and  facilities 
are  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  university. 


Locations  and  Re-locations 

E.  A.  Blood,  to  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  from  Somerville,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

F.  C.  Hill,  to  High  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  from 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

R.  P.  Williams,  director,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  to  playgrounds,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

John  J.  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  Posse,  '06,  to  Cascadilla 
School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W.  F.  Roberts,  high  school,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Ellery  G.  Peckham  refused  reappointment  as  in- 
structor and  supervisor,  public  schools,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

A.  H.  Thurston,  Jr.,  classes,  Assonet,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  S.  Paschal,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  State 
Normal  School,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  from  Training 
School,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Chapin,  to  High  School,  Flatbush, 
N.  Y.,  from  State  Normal  School,  Willimantic, 
Conn, 


H.  R.  Reiter  will  continue  two  years  more  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  at  an  advanced 
salary. 


Notes  from  B.  N.  S.  of  Gymnastics 

Miss  Helen  McKinstry,  1900,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  the  new  Springfield,  Mass.,  high 
school.  Her  present  position  in  the  Miss  Wolcott 
school,  Denver,  Col.,  is  to  be  occupied  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bercnson,  '99,  who  resigns  her  position 
in  Smith  College  to  go  to  Denver. 

Miss    Blanche   E,   Treat,    '94,   was   married   July 

3rd,  to  Mr.  Milton  Conrad  Cooper  of  the  board  of 

supervisors    of    the    public    schools,     Philadelphia. 

•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  will  live  at  5319  Green  street, 

Germantown. 

(Continued  on  page  250.) 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


MECHANOTHERAPY  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION.—By  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  and  L.  H 
Gulick,  M.D.  Vol.  VII,  System  of  Physiologic 
Therapeutics.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1904. 
394  pages.  ^3.00. 
On  the  science  of  mechanotherapy  the  respective 
provinces  of  the  orthopedist  and  the  physical  direc- 
tt»r  meet.  This  volume  is,  therefore,  of  vital  inter- 
c-it  to  both.  The  book  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  sur- 
\ey  of  "Massage  and  Exercise,"  by  John  K. 
Mitchell,  M.  D.  It  contains  also  "Physical  Educa- 
te »n  by  ^fuscular  Exercise,"  by  L.  H.  Gulick,  M.D., 
r.f  which  a  review  has  already  been  made  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  the  "American  Gymnasia."  Of 
flKTcial  interest  to  many  will  be  the  closing  chap- 
ters: — ^"'Orthopedic  Apparatus,"  by  James  K. 
Voung,  M.  D. ;  "Corrective  Manipulations  in  Or- 
thopedic Surgery"  (including  the  Lorenz  method, 
nnely  illustrated),  by  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  M.  D., 
and  "Physical  Methods  in  Ophthalmic  Therapeu- 
x\c<*  by  Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.  D.  Some  especial 
features  of  the  book  which  may  be  of  interest  are 
those  treated  in  the  sections  on  massage  for  frac- 
tures, dislocations  and  sprains,  osteopathy,  breath- 
ing exercises  for  phthisis,  and  other  pulmonary 
troubles,  exercises  of  resistance,  exercises  for  spi- 
nal curvature,  a  description  of  the  new  Weigel- 
Vloffa  Machine  for  the  Correction  of  Lateral  Cur- 
vature, and  Dr.  Lorenz*  operation  for  dislocation 
of  the  hip.  The  volume  is  commended,  especially 
for  its  well  digested  surevy  of  the  technique  and 
therapeutic  effects  of  massage,  for  its  broad  treat- 
ment of  "Exercise  as  a  beneficial  agent,"  and  for 
its  detailed  discussion  of  exercises  for  the  correc- 
tion of  deformities.  Profuse  illustrations  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  value  of  this  well  compiled  vol- 
ume. W.  W.  H. 


A  STUDY  IN  PERSONAL  HYGIENE.— By  Thos. 
S.  Lowden,  Clarke  University.  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  Worcester,  Mass.,  March,  1906. 
Pages  i-^.  $1.50. 
Valuable  paper  constnjcted  on  data  obtained  by 
questionnaire  on  many  subjects,  mental,  physical  and 
moral,  that  relate  to  health,  which  was  sent  to  nor- 
mal schools,  students,  teachers,  professors, 
etc.,  450  replying.  Over  half  the  persons  replying 
make  special  mention  of  walking  as  part  of  their 
daily  exercise.  Ninety  say  they  take  no  other.  From 
15  minutes  to  three  hours  daily  is  devoted  to  walking 
which  varies  from  one  to  ten  miles.  There  is  strong 
opposition  to  apparatus  exercises;  "neither  gymna- 
sium nor  bedroom  apparatus  is  in  high  favor,  nor  the 
more  violent  forms  of  exercise.  Nowhere  is  there 
the  spirit  of  athletics  for  athletics'  sake.  All  exer- 
cise is  for  health,  rest  and  recreation,  games  and 
P'iays  are  emphasized  as  diverting  the  mind  from  the 
routine  work,  never  very  valuable."  Several  speak 
adversely  to  gymnastics,  one  as  to  its  "not  resting  the 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
R^ent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


mind."  Another  speaks  of  liking  the  Swedish  gym- 
nastics. All  recognize  the  necessity  of  exercise. 
"There  is  a  strong  protest  against  constant  care, 
over-anxiety,  building-up,  coddling,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  advocate  the  exposure,  coarse  fare  and  hard  life 
as  in  the  training  of  the  ancient  Persian  and  Spartan 
youths." — "In  the  ideal  life  health  is  the  one  desid- 
eratum. Compared  with  the  wish  for  real,  abiding 
health,  every  other  is  pale."  Hygienic  and  peda- 
gogical conclusions  of  author  who  is  fellow  in 
psychology  at  Clark  University,  are:  ist,  that  too 
much  food  is  eaten,  too  little  exercise  is  taken  and 
the  labor  undertaken  is  too  burdensome  and  taxing; 
2d,  more  self-study  respecting  hygiene  is  needed; 
3d,  vast  amount  of  ill-health  reflects  discredit  on 
science  and  our  social  organizations,  ^e  home, 
school,  church  and  physician;  4th,  as  yet  the  people 
are  not  far  removed  from  superstition,  talismanic 
charms  and  the  medicine  man;  too  many  physicians 
are  ignorant  of  mental  science  and  its  use  in  thera- 
peutical art;  5th, man's  emotional  life  has  far-reach- 
ing influence  for  health  or  ill-health;  6th,  man's 
moral  and  religious  life  is  barometric  of  his  physical 
and  mental  hygienic  condition.  These  bare  con- 
clusions do  not  fitly  convey  sense  of  valuable  ma- 
terial and  judicious  comment  in  article.  Bibliography 
of  hygiene  is  appended. 


A    SYSTEM    OF  PUBLIC    PLAYGROUNDS.— 

By  Joseph  Lee,  Chautauquan,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

June,   1906.     Pages  352-359-     25  cents. 

Article    every    physical    director    and    instructor 

should  read  because  of  its  comprehensive  view  of 

significance  of  play  and  playground;  its  description 

of  system  of  playgrounds  as  in  Boston  and  Chicago; 

and    its    many   practical    suggestions.     Mr.    Lee    is 

chairman  of  the   Public  Recreation  Department  of 

the  American  Civic  Association  and  vice-president  of 

the  Playground  Association  of  America. 


BARNJUM    BAR    BELL    DRILL.— By    R.    Tait 
McKenzie,  M.  D.,    Spalding's  Athletic   Library. 
Illustrated.     10  cents. 
A  new  edition  of  well  known  work. 


LAWN  TENNIS  ANNUAL,  1906.— Edited  by 
H.  P.  Burchell.  Spalding's  Library.  Illustrated. 
10  cents. 

Contains  rules  of  game,  instructions  for  form, 
decisions  on  doubtful  points,  records  of  champion- 
ships of  important  games  throughout  the  country 
in  many  associations  and  tournaments.  Illustrations 
of  the  leading  players  are  given. 


THE  YEAR  IN  COLLEGE  SPORT.— Sun,  New 
York,  July  8,  1906.     5  cents. 

Two-column  summary  of  Eastern  intercollegiate 
contests,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  honors  were 
evenly  distributed  among  the  leaders. 
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Over-Arm  Side  Stroke  in  Swimmini^ 


By  RICHARD   F.  NELLIGAN 


Of  all  strokes  known  to  swimmers,  the  most 
generally  useful  is  the  Over-Arm  Side  Stroke. 
This  stroke,  although  difficult  to  acquire,  when 
once  mastered  enables  the  swimmer  to  cover  long 
distances  rapidly  and  with  less  exertion  than  is 
required  in  any  other  method.  The  movements 
should  be  practiced  while  lying  upon  the  left  as 
well  as  upon  the  right  side;  thus  enabling  the 
swimmer,  when  tired,  to  rest  somewhat,  by  a 
change  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  best 
exponents  of  the  modern  side  stroke  are  J.  Nut- 
tall,  champion  of  the  world;  J.  McCusker,  the 


{^.-^Q"- 


Over-Arm  Side  Stroke,  No.  i,  showing  left  arm  and  both  legs. 

.former  champion  of  America,  and  Cavill,  the 
Australian  champion.  In  a  three-mile  race,  held 
at  Newport,  in  i904>  which  was  won  by  Nuttall, 
all  three  men  used  the  over-arm  side  stroke  from 
start  to  finish.  The  most  expert  sidestroke 
swimmers  usually  swim  upon  the  right  side  so 
that  the  heart  action  may  not  be  impeded. 

For  a  description  of  this  stroke  we  will  assume 
that  the  swimmer  is  lying  upon  the  right  side. 
At  the  start  the  right  arm  is  extended  rapidly 
forward,  and  then  drawn  downward  towards  the 
right  thigh  without  any  bending  at  the  elbow. 
The  hand  should  be  flat  and  the  fingers  closed. 
When  the  hand  is  within  about  a  foot  of  the 
thigh,  the  elbow  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  right 


Note. — From  "The  Art  of  Swimming,"  by  Rich- 
ard F.  Nelligan,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education, 
Amherst  College,  published  by  American  Gymnasia 
Co.  Article  on  "How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke  in 
Swimming,'  by  Mr.  Nelligan,  appeared  in  June 
number  of  "American  Gymnasia." 


angle,  the  palm  is  turned  so  that  the  thumb  is 
nearest  the  body,  and  the  arm  is  again  shot  for- 
ward for  another  stroke.  The  left  arm,  slig:htly 
bent,  is  carried  forward  above  the  surface  as  the 
right  arm  is  being  pulled  through,  and  just  as 
the  right  arm  moves  forward  for  the  next  stroke, 
the  left  arm  enters  the  water  about  a  foot  in 
front  of  the  face,  and  is  drawn  towards  the  left 
hip.  The  left  arm  stroke  should  not  be  made 
too  long,  as  the  greatest  power  is  applied  when 
the  arm,  above  tlie  elbow,  is  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  body.  As  the  left  hand  reaches  a  point  op- 
posite the  shoulder,  the  left  knee  is  drawn  slowly 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  in  climbing  stairs, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  right  foot  is  drawn 
backward  just  as  it  is  when  about  to  kick  a  foot- 
ball. As  the  left  hand  is  about  to  leave  the 
water  for  the  next  stroke,  the  left  knee  is  strai*2^h- 
tencd  with  a  jerk  and  the  legs  immediately 
brought  together  with  a  snap,  the  heel  of  the  left 
foot  meeting  the  instep  of  the  right  foot. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  leg  propelling 
power  is  furnished  mostly  by  the  back  of  the  left 
leg  and  the  instep  of  the  right  foot.  The  leg^s 
remain  straight  with  the  feet  extended  while  the 
right  arm  is  drawn  through  the  water. 

From  the  above  description  of  this  complex 
stroke  it  is  evident  that  there  are  three  distinct 
movements  merging  one  into  the  other;  viz. 
right  arm,  left  arm  and  legs  in  one,  two,  three, 
order.  When  performed  in  this  manner,  the 
body  moves  along  steadily  without  pausing  be- 
tween strokes. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  description,  the 
following  variations  of  the  Over-Arm  Side 
Stroke  have  proven  to  the  author  faster  for  a 
short  distance  than  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed; and  future  experiments  may  show  that 
even  for  distances  over  a  mile  it  is,  for  the  ma- 
jority, the  stroke  par  excellence. 

In  the  one,  two,  three  order  of  arms  and  leg^s, 
as  described,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  legs  re- 
main straight  while  the  right  arm  is  drawn 
through   the   water;  consequently  the   legs  are 
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\  'v\^  nothing  in  the  meantime  to  propel  the 
^«:>.  Therefore  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that 
T.stta<l  of  allowing  the  legs  to  be  idle  part  of 
':w  lime  they  should,  if  possible,  be  used  to 
•  rcf  the  bcKly  forward,  if  greater  speed  was  to 
V  •btained;  hence   the  experiment.        Having 

♦  iipleted  the  kick  and  closing  of  the  legs,  they 
'.urc  instantly  drawn  up  and  the  movement  re- 
flated. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  method  calls 
:  r  an  independent  action  of  legs  and  arms,  and 
\'.\  parts  of  the  body  are  continually  in  action. 
"f^e  writer's  conclusion  is,  that,  as  the  arms  and 

l:*^  <lifFer  in  size,  length  and  strength,  they 
^i'liM  be  used  independently.  For  the  best  re- 
Milt<  this  method  calls  for  that  perfect  muscular 
.  ►->nlination  which  is  so  noticeably  lacking  in 
•:any    individuals    whose   physical   training   has 


been  neglected  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Many  swimmers,  without  competent  instruction, 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  master  the  Over- 
Arm  Side  Stroke  in  any  form,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  the  upper  arm  is  carried  forward 
in  preparation  for  the  propelling  backward 
movement,  sufficient  downward  pressure  with 
the  lower  arm  is  not  exerted  and  consequenth 
the  head  sinks  and  the  natural  breathing  is  so 
much  interfered  with,  that  th«  swimmer  be- 
comes discouraged  and  is  more  than  likely  lo 
revert  to  the  breast  stroke.  If  after  faithful 
practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  acquire  the 
over-arm  side  stroke  the  swimmer  may  try  the 
Under- Arm  Side  Stroke  which,  though  not  as 
speedy  a  method  as  the  over-arm  is  nevertheless 
found,  by  most  swimmers,  to  be  superior  to  the 
breast  stroke. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hundred  Yards  in  9  3-5  Seconds 

A  new  A.  A.  U.  record  for  the  loo-yard  dash 
"I  '>  3-5  seconds  was  made  in  June  at  the  annual 
f.uk  and  field  meet  of  the  Xorthwestern  Associa- 
ii'-n  A.  A.,  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  by  Daniel  Kel- 
U>.  Muhnomah  .\.  C,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  also 
<•, nailed  the  record  for  the  220-yards  dash  of  21  1-5 
"•rcimdN  held  by  Wefers.  The  lOO-yard  record  was 
p'.^f^tioned.  but  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  A.  A.  U.. 
Frtvident  Maccabe  says.  The  best  previous  mark 
.-.orejitfd  by  the  A.  A.  U.,  9  4-5  seconds,  is  jointly 
b"!«i  by  Owen,  Wefers,  Eaton,  Blair,  Schick  and 
P;ir-.  »ns. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dash  won  by  Kelly 
w.is  that  the  track  was  found  at  first  to  be  five 
nciic>  short.  Objection  was  made  that  the  steel 
:  jK.'  had  become  heated  by  the  sun.  It  was  cooled 
«  rf  in  water  and  when  a  remeasurement  was  taken, 
^Ke  track  was  found  to  be  exactly  100  yards  long. 


Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

!Pf   various  positions  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  of 
!'ir  simple  movements. 

1  he  system  is  at  once  simple  and  efTectivc  and 
w:th  a  ver>'  little  practice  could  be  easily  handled 
-i  as  to  describe,  intelligibly,  any  form  of  move- 
1  ••nt  of  which  the  body  is  capable.  The  writer 
l\i-  personally,  applied  the  system  to  the  repre- 
'*  ii.iiion,  not  only  of  dances  of  varied  difficulty, 
'•It  to  gvmnastic  exercises  as  well,  and  even  those 
^^xr reives  such  as  wrestling,  which  call  for  the  in- 
.:  r.iiion  of  more  than  one  person.  It  might  be 
.iVpltt"<l  to  all  sorts  of  gxmnastic  work  either  with 
..r     without    apparatus. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Chicas^o  Marathon  and  Meet 

The  Marathon  run  at  Chicago,  June  30,one  feature 
of  an  athletic  meeting  held  by  the  Central  Associa- 
tion. A.  A.  U.,  was  won  in  three  hours  two  minutes 
by  T.  J.  Hicks  of  Boston,  more  thaji  three  minutes 
ahead  of  Alexander  Thibeau,  Canada,  who  was 
second;  Sydney  Hatch,  Chicago,  was  third.  Thir- 
teen of  the  original  thirty  starters  finished.  Fifty 
thousand  people  saw  the  event.  One  national  A.  A. 
U.  mark,  the  discuss  throw  was  broken,  and  eight 
central  association  records.  The  team  of  the  Chi- 
cago A.  A.  scored  79  points  and  won  the  team  ban- 
ner. The'new  discus  record,  129  feet  7  inches,  was 
made  by  G.  L.  Giffen.  The  old  record  was  T22  feet 
10  1-2  inches,  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  by  Ralph 
Rose. 


New  World's  Pole  Vault  Record 

The  ITniversity  of  Michigan  athletics  outclassed 
those  of  the  sixteen  other  institutions  in  the  track 
and  field  meet  of  the  western  intercollegiate  confer- 
ence at  Kvanston,  111.,  June  2.  Michigan  made 
62  4-5  points,  40  4-5  more  than  Chicago  University. 
Iowa  State  Normal  College  was  third  with  10 
l)oints,  Wisconsin  made  9, 

Samse  of  Indiana  established  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord in  the  pole  vault  of  12  feet  4  7-8  inches. 
Sanise's  new  record  follows  close  on  that  of  Gilbert 
of  Yale,  made  May  30,  at  New  York.  Gilbert's 
vault  was  12  feet  3  inches. 


New  Swimming:  Records 

A  new  swimming  record  of  i  minute  12  seconds 
was  made  July  3  at  Dover,  Eng.,  in  the  120-yard 
scratch  race  by  C.  M,  IXmiels.  New  York,  bettering 
the  old  mark  by  one-fifth  of  a  second.  He  had 
previously,  on  June  22,  in  the  loo-yards  race,  made 
a  new  ICnglish  record  of  57  2-5  seconds,  lowering 
the  old   record  by    i   3-5   seconds. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 

( Continued  from  page  246.) 

Miss  Bertha  May  Bell,  '04,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Moses  Brown  school  and  will  under- 
take missionary  work  in  foreign  lands.  Her  de- 
parture will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  profession  at 
home. 

Miss  Constance  Reed  Gutterson,  '04,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Louis  Collin,  instructor  in  the  B.  N.  S.,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
in  the  Yale  Summer  school. 

Miss  Leslie  Rand,  '05,  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
announces  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Lindsly,  Kansas 
City. 

The  book  of  "Rhythmic  Balance  Movements"  or 
"Fancy  Steps,"  by  Misses  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary 
Seeley  Storks  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and 
will  be  issued  in  September. 


Gifts  to  Maratlion  Victor  Protested 

The  president  of  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  for  trans- 
mission to  the  proper  person,  in  which  he  protests 
against  the  gifts  of  money  presented  to  the  winner 
of  the  Marathon  run  at  Athens,  William  Sherring, 
on  his  return  to  his  country.  Baron  de  Coubertin 
recalls  in  this  regard  the  "disinterestedness  of  the 
shepherd  Spiridion  Louys,  the  winner  of  1896,  who, 
with  a  remarkable  sporting  spirit,  declined  similar 
gifts." 

According  to  report,  Sherring  received  a  house 
and  lot  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  said  to  be  $5000. 
The  acceptance  of  the  money  will,  it  is  said,  dis- 
qualify Sherring  as  an  amateur  in  the  A.  A.  U.  He 
has.  however,  announced  that  he  will  retire  on  his 
athletic  laurels. 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents  _ 
tpeeialnotiUt 


TftADE:  MARliS 

Copyrights  Ac. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
^'  klf  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whether  an 
«  _ . IsL^Comniunlca- 

JBuOK  on  Patents 
Coldest  sffenof  for seonrlnsDatents. 
taken  tbronah  Mnnn  AiX).  reoelTe 
\Ut  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  Jhtericam 

A  handsomely  illnstrated  weekly.  I^argest  elr- 
cnlatton  of  any  sdentlflo  lonmaL  Terms,  $8  a 
four  months,  91-  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

/"■rCo.»«"'-**»' New  York 

Branch  Offloe,  8»  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which 
will  always  respond  to 
the  combination  if 
OILED— WET  or  full 
of   DIRT. 

The  only  Lock  pro- 
vided with  a  SAFETY 
ESCUTCHEON.  I  n 
fact,  the  only  lock  suit- 
a  b  1  e  for  gymnasium 
lockers  and  other  doors 
through  the  Association 
building. 

MILLER  KEYLESS 


LOCK  CO.. 
Kent,  Ohio. 


No.  406,  Set  800. 


Facial  Expression  of  Violent  Effort, 
Breatlilessness  and  Fatigue 

By  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie 

The  study  made  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  professor  of 
physical  education,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
based  on  observation  of  certain  forms  of  facial  ex- 
pression in  athletes,  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion among  physical  trainers  and  others.  His  work 
has  been  in  a  line  hitherto  much  neglected.  Dr. 
McKenzie  has  published  several  articles  based  on 
this  work,  some  of  a  semi-popular  nature  and  others 
more  scientific.  His  latest  work  given  to  the  public 
is  a  series  of  four  masks  modelled  in  clay  by  the 
investigator,  whose  ability  as  a  sculptor  enables  him 
to  express  his  own  ideas  directly. 

The  four  masks  illustrate  four  features  in  indi- 
vidual athletic  competition.  Dr.  McKenzie  has 
found  t3rpical  forms  of  expression  for  various  forms 
of  effort.  By  study  of  many  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs and  the  observation  of  men  in  action,  he  has 
produced  in  clay  the  typical  face  of  violent  effort. 
Similarly  he  has  produced  in  the  second  mask  the 
typical  face  of  the  breathless  man,  the  ^ical  face 
of  fatigue  in  the  third  mask,  and  the  typical  face  of 
advanced  fatigue  or  physical  collapse  in  the  fourth. 

Each  mask  shows  a  distinct  type.  Dr.  McKenzie 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  tem- 
porary effects  of  athletics,  likely  to  be  still  more 
appreciated  by  students  of  physical  training 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  more  knowledge  of 
his  investigations,  and  better  means  for  a  close  study 
thereof,  Dr.  McKenzie  has  had  manufactured  some 
copies  of  his  original  masks.  These  are  life  size 
and  are  excellent  for  display  in  physical  director's 
trophy  rooms,  etc.  They  are  made  to  hang  on  the 
wall.  The  cost  of  the  set  of  four  life-size  clay 
masks  is  $10.  They  can  be  supplied  by  American 
Gymnasia  Co.  Further  particulars  will  be  supplied 
if  desired. 
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New  Qymnasiums  and  Equipment 

Providence,  R.  I.,  militia  gymnasium  projected. 
Titusville,  Pa.,  Normal  School  gymnasium  opened. 
Oakland,  Cal..  Wheelmen  gymnasium  planned. 
Greensburg.  Pa.,  St.  Benedict's  Parochial  School, 
ST^mnasium  opened. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Delaware  College,  gymnasium 
opened ;  largest  in  state. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  school  gymnasium 
p\inned,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Franklin,  Mass.,  Catholic  Union  gymnasium 
opened - 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Drury  College  gymnasium 
planned  to  cost  $15,000. 

Tulsa,  I.  T.,  conversion  of  opera  house  into  gym- 
ruf^ium  projected. 

Spencer,  la.,  gymnasium  building,  J.  O.  Birdsall, 
director. 

Angelica,  N.  Y.,gymnasium  for  children  planned 
by  Mrs.  D.  D.  Dickson  and  others. 

Newton,  Mass.,  $500  equipment  for  high  school 
g>mnasium. 

Boston,  Mass.,  large  structure  with  gymnasium, 
b.iths,  etc.,  planned  by  Young  Men's  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation. 

Gymnasiums  will  have  a  place  in  these  Y.  M.  C. 
A-  buildings,  either  planned  or  under  way:  Leban- 
on. Pa.;  Methuen,  Mass.;  Bay  City,  Mich.,  $75,000 
building;  Harrison.  Pa.  (railroad),  open;  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  $25,000  building:  Zanesville,  O. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  High  school  gymnasium  projected. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  High  school  gymnasium  pro- 
p-'iscd. 

Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  gymnasium  and  reading  room 
planned. 

I-awrence,  Kan.,  University  of  Kansas,  advertises 
for  bids  on  $100,000  structure. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  High  school  gymnasium  planned 
to  cost  $4000. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Immaculate  Conception  parish 
g>mnasium  projected. 

Chicago,    111.,    St.    Luke's    Evangelical    Church 
^mnasium  building. 
'Topeka,    Kan.,    High    school    $10,000   gymnasium 
planned.     ' 

Natchitoches,  La.,State  Normal  school  $80,000 
«k>rmitory  and  gymnasium  building. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  High  school  gymnasium  pro- 
jected. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ART  OF  DANCING 

Just  published  in  English. 

A  12-page  illustrated  prospectus,  free. 

Sold  by  American  Gymna.sia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Elkton,  Md.,  boys'  gymnasium  planned. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Cunningham  Park,  gymnasium 
building. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Company  L,  C.  N.  G.,  gymnasium 
planned. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  East  End  A.  C.  gymnasium 
clubhouses  secured. 

Spencer,  Iowa,  gymnasium  projected.  E.  E. 
Strawn  in  charge. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  High  school  gymnasium 
planned. 

Marshall',  Tex.,  Musketeers  gympasium  estab- 
lished. 

Angelica,  N.  Y.,  gymnasium  association  gymnasi- 
um planned. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  Young  Mens'  A.  C.  gymnasium 
opened. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Gilbert  school  gymnasium 
asked  by  alumni. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  La  Salle  gymnasium  swim- 
ming tank  installed. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Rindgefield  outdoor  gymnasium 
building. 


New  Org^anizations 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Packer  A.  A.,  Miss  Grace  Agnes 
Wilson,  president. 

Bangor,  Me.,  Preparatory  School  Athletic  League 
of  Washington  County,  G.  J.  Bloomfield,  Machias. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Island  City  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tion, incorporated,  by  Joseph  Powell  and  others. 


PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  BOOKS 

Practical  and  theoretical  books  on 
gymnastics,  athletics  and  other  phases 
of  physical  training  supplied  by  us. 

Special  estimates  made  for  libraries, 
large  or  small. 


Ask  for  information, 
list  of  books  —  free. 


Send  for  new 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 
221    Columbus    Avenue,   Boston 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645-7  MADISON  AVENVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

RATES.— Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

SMALL  FRAME  wanted  for  private  playground. 
State  price  and  condition.  Address  Box  112,  Amer- 
ican Gymnasia. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Graduate  Toronto  School  of 
Physical  Training,  desires  position  as  instructor. 
References  given ;  could  accept  position  at  once. 
Address  No.  120,  "American  Gymnasia." 

YOUNG  MAN,  gymnasium  instructor,  desires 
summer  position  at  some  resort  teaching  swim- 
ming and  supervising  bathing  plant;  best  of  refer- 
ences.    No.  119.     "American  Gymnasia." 

WOMAN  GRADUATE  of  two  normal  schools 
of  physical  training  with  three  years*  experience 
as  director  in  schools  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  one 
in  orthopedic  gymnasium  desires  position  prefer- 
ably near  Boston.  Specialties,  Swedish  and  cor- 
rective gymnastics  and  swimming.  Qualified  to 
teach  reading  if  desired.  Boston  and  Canadian 
references.    Address   No.   118,  "American  Gymna- 


POSITION  WANTED  in  school  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 

FOR  SALE 

GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS,  second-hand,  good 
order,  20  pairs  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  hoops,  iron 
dumb-bells,  wands,  i  pair  centre  rings,  8  pairs  chest 
weights,  etc.,  etc.  E.  HUTCH  INS,  care  "American 
Gymnasia." 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  21a 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  III. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS^  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  thirty  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  ;?vi.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


NoTK. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Horace  Partridge  Company 
General  Athletic  Outfitters 

OUTDOOR  games  a  Specialty 

Manufacturers  of  PARTRIDGE'S   AMERICAN-TATE   RACKETS 
AND  CHAMPIONSHIP  TENNIS  BALLS 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

The   Horace   Partridge    Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


'*  ^"^  B«.k    THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Instructor  of  Gymnastics,  Athletics  and  Aquatics  in  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Mo8t  Practical 

'  The  manual  on  swimming  has  my  hearty  approval.  I  consider  it 
^  BXMt  practical  manual  that  1  have  ever  seen."—GRORGB  L. 
McTL>a(.  M.  D..  f^rm/tssor  of  Physical  EetucaiioM,  Coluntbia  Uni- 
vtrxHf,  Nrm  V^rJk  City. 


Treats  of  Swimming  Simply  and  Fully 

"  I  roust  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply  and  fully  tells 
all  that  ought  to  be  known  about  swimming.  "^Gborgb  W.  Emlbr, 
Smpervitffr  of  Physical  Training^  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  O, 


Book  bound  in  cloth.    Price^  net,  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVCNVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Coarse  cotcts  two  jearsof  broftd  practical  and  theoretical  training 
iasll  liDCS  of  physical  education. 

An  opportaiilty  to  combine  thorough  college  training  with  a  com- 
plete eoorw  in  physical  education  and  also  first  two  years  of  medical 
cwrtelf  desired. 

rniwrsfttir  •tan<Urds  required  and  University  credit  toward  A.B. 
degrees  granted  for  all  physical  education  courses. 

Xatrirelatloo  fee,  ffi-OO;  incidental  fee,  9AM  per  semester  ;  non- 
Tcatdenta  of  State,  flO.OD.   No  extra  tuition  for  course  in  physical 


<^vree  becins  September  18,  1906. 

fm  complete  eatalomie,  address 
TVe  Recletrsr*  UnlTeraltj  of  Nebrftsks,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or 

K.  6.  ci»pp»  lf«D.,  Director,  Station  A.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

$flinjB«r  address,  Chautauqua  School  of  Education,  Chsataaqua, 
31.  T. 


CALISTHENIC  SERIES,  No.  1 

Four  tested  gymnasium  class  drills  printed  ' 
in  convenient   card  form  for  handy  use, 
including  the  following: 

WAWDS  (GuUck) 
ELEMENTARY  CLUBS,   INTERMEDIATE  CLUBS 
ROBERTS'  POSTERIOR  CHEST  WEIGHT  DRILL 

Only  a  few  copies  to  be  had.    Special  price 
while  they  last,        5c.  each ;  six  for  35c. 

American  Gymnasia   Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  City,  308  and  310  West  59th  St 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Entirely  rebuilt  and  refitted,  will   open  the  17th  season  as  usual,  5ept.  17th,  1906 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and 
women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to 
second-year  pupil. 

Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public  school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given 
during  the  coming  season.     Send  for  circulars. 

NEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS  READY 

Dept.  A,  WATSON  L.  SAVAGE.  A.M..  M.D..  Prasldent 
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Congress  of  N.  A.  G.  U.  Physical  Directors 


^HE  Physical  Directors  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 
^  held  a  congress  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  6  and 
7,  1906,  in  tlie  Newark  Turner  Hall,  as  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  July  "American  Gymnasia."  The 
Newark  Turnverein  gave  a  reception  to  the  dele- 
gates on  the  night  of  July  5,  George  Seikel,  di- 
rector of  the  Newark  Turnverein  welcomed  his 
colleages.  Noah  Guter,  president  of  the  Newark 
body  introduced  Mayor  Doremus  of  Newark,  who 
extended  a  greeting  in  behalf  of  the  city,  and  took 
occasion  to  extol  the  mission  of  the  turnverein. 
Henry  Suder,  superintendent  of  physical  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  responded  on 
behalf   of  his   colleagues   and   a   banquet   followed. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M., 
July  6,  by  Mr.  Suder,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  physical  training  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  Wm.  A. 
Stecher,  secretary  of  the  same  committee,  stated 
the  most  important  business  before  the  congress 
and  read  the  daily  program.  The  election  of  offi- 
cers resulted:  President,  Emil  Groener;  Chicago; 
vice-president.  Curt  Toll,  Indianapolis;  recording 
secretary.  Dr.  H.  Groth,  Allegheny;  corresponding 
secretary,   Carl   B.    Sputh,    Indianapolis. 

Sixty-seven  directors  of  physical  training  from 
all  over  the  country  representing  turnvereine,  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges  and  universities  were  present. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  revision  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  gymnastic 
contests  and  festivals  (Turnfest  Ordnung)  of  the 
N.  A.  G.  U. 

A  cordial  greeting  was  extended  to  George 
Heinz,  Sr.,  fencing  master  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  and  former  instructor  of  the  Normal 
School  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 

On  the  second  day  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  9  A.  M.  President  Groener  in  behalf  of 
the  meeting  heartily  congratulated  Messrs  William 
A.  Stecher  and  A.  E.  Kindervater,  who  on  this 
day  celebrated  their  25th  anniversary  as  physical 
directors.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  discussing  of  papers.  The  general 
theme  was  "The  Turnverein:  Its  School  and  In- 
structors." 

George  Wittich,  director  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  Nor- 
mal School  in  Milwaukee,  read  a  paper  on  "A 
Practical  Arrangement  of  Classes  in  Turnvereine," 
which  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion.  This 
was  followed  by  "Selection  of  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises for  the  Different  Classes,"  (a)  For  Boys,  by 
Fritz  Krimmcl,  New  York;  (b)  For  Actives  and 
Business  Men,  by  Carl  Cobelli,  Chicago;  (c)  For 
Girls    and   Women,   by   Emil    Groener.     The  three 


foregoing  papers   were  very  carefully  worked   out 
and  were  much  appreciated  by  all. 

George  Seikel,  Newark,  read  a  paper  on  "Prop- 
aganda Ways  and  Means  for  Gymnastic  Schools," 
which  furnished  many  new  and  good  ideas.  The 
next  two  papers  were  on  "Music  and  Song." 
(a)  "What  Musical  Education  Should  Physical 
Directors  Possess?"  by  Richard  Pertuch,  Philadel- 
phia; (b)  "Singing  and  Gymnastics,"  by  Henry 
Suder,.  Chicago.  Last  but  not  least,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold,  of  New  Haven,  read  a  paper  on  "Organi- 
zation of  Leader  Classes." 


Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Notes 

The  third  annual  championship  meet  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  in  Hamil- 
ton early  in  September.  The  exact  date  will  be 
announced  soon.  Information  can  be  had  by  writ- 
ing D.  M.  Barton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hamilton. 

The  provincial  committee  did  excellent  work  at 
the  recent  miHtary  camp  held  at  Niagara,  Cobourg^, 
and  London,  etc.  This  year  special  attention  was 
given  to  organized  games  among  the  soldiers.  The 
athletic  work  at  Camp  Niagara,  where  perhaps 
most  attention  was  given  to  this  new  work  and 
which  was  supervised  by  F.  B.  Messing  and  Stan- 
ley Brent,  consisted  of  arranging  football  and  base- 
ball matches,  tugs-of-war,  wrestling  matches,  quoit 
championships,  and  athletic  contests.  Some  eve- 
nings at  Niagara  four  hundred  men  took  part. 
Disorderly  conduct  and  profanity  were  notably  ab- 
sent. 

Buffalo  Central  and  Toronto  West  End  held  a 
home  and  home  athletic  meet  at  Toronto,  June 
30,  West  End  won  49  to  36;  in  Buffalo,  West  End 
repeated  its  success  against  both  Buffalo  and  Roch- 
ester, getting  52;  Buffalo,  23;  Rochester,  11.  The 
rela/  races,  with  eight  men  running  20  yards,  were 
especially  good. 

The  relay  record,  established  in  1902,  of  4  hours  i 
minute  and  45  seconds  for  41  1-2  miles,  'between 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  was  broken  June  13  by  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Toronto  team  in  a  race  against 
time  for  a  trophy,  by  9  minutes  and  14  1-5  seconds. 
Every  man  on  the  team  lowered  the  best  previous 
time,  individually  covered. 


School  Year  Lenfi^theoed 

The  1906  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics  indicates  a  lengthening  of  the  time 
occupied  by  courses  of  instruction  for  the  coming 
year.  The  school  will  open  September  11,  this  year, 
instead  of  September  i8th.  as  last  year,  and  will 
continue  in  session  until  June  14,  instead  of  May 
23,  as  the  previous  year.  This  lengthens  the  school 
year  one  month.  This  is  another  indication  of  the 
growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
that  none  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  techni- 
cal education  of  future  directors  of  physical  train- 
ing. 
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The  Physical  Director  as  a  Hygienist 


By  WM.  W.  HASTINGS,    Ph.   D. 


(Continued  from  July.) 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  "LAISSEZ  FAIRE." 

Prof.  Reed's  view  with  reference  to  "Alcoholic 
Selection"  is  exceedingly  interesting  if  not  entirely 
convincing.  Racially,  alcoholism  is  viewed  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  zymotic  diseases.  His 
conclusion  is  that  "every  race,  in  fact,  is  temperate 
strictly  in  proportion  to  its  past  sufferings  through 
alcohol."  His  line  of  argument  is  that  the  appe- 
tite for  alcohol  is  not  transmissible,  that  only  de- 
fectives contract  chronic  alcoholism,  and  that  those 
who  arc  immune  or  partially  so  survive.  The  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  all  this  would  naturally  be  to 
abolish  all  public  institutions  for  the  saving  of  in- 
ebriates and  their  progeny  and  rid  the  race  of  them. 
The  same  argument  would  lead,  us  to  abolish  or- 
thopedic hospitab,  insane  asylums,  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  other  chronic  dis- 
eases. We  might  even  approximate  the  old  Spar- 
tan and  American  Indian  ideal  by  destroying  all 
new-bom  infants  found  to  be  below  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  strength.  Evidence  is  still  wanting  to 
prove  that  only  defectives  become  alcoholics  and 
that  alcoholism  is  not  transmitted  directly  from 
parent  to  children.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to 
show  that  a  vast  crop  of  defectives  results  from 
the  use  of  alcohol  by  parents,  and  that  the  annual 
crop  of  alcoholics  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
normal  able-bodied  men  who  are  moderate  drink- 
ers. 

In  evil  effects  upon  the  growing  organism,  to- 
bacco is  a  close  second  to  alcohol,  as  is  shown  by 
sutistics  by  Dr.  Seaver  at  Yale.  His  conclusions 
based  on  Yale  freshmen  for  nine  years  show  the 
tobacco  user  to  be  inferior  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar. The  average  lung  capacity  upon  entrance  to 
the  university  is  80  cubic  centimeters  less;  the 
height  is  7  millimeters  less,  and  the  average  age 
of  entering  college  is  15  months  greater.  "The 
observed  rate  of  growth  at  this  age  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  the  smokers  from  their  greater  age 
would  surpass  the  others  by  one  kilogram  in 
V eight,  2  millimeters  in  height  and  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters in  lung  capacity."  Conclusions  based  on 
three  and  a  half  years  of  undergraduate  life  show 
both  in  Yale  and  in  Amherst  a  distinct  advantage 
in  development  in  favor  of  the  non-smokers.  In 
Amherst  they  have  increased  in  weight  23  per  cent, 


Note. — Closing  lecture  of  the  course  on  "  Physical 
Education  and  Race  Vitality,"  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics  and  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School,  ipo6;  revised  and  amplified  for 
**  American  Gymnasia." 


in  chest  girth  42  per  cent  and  in  lung  capacity  about 
75  per  cent.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  to- 
bacco upon  scholarship.  Dr.  Seaver  states:  "Out  of 
our  highest  scholarship  men  only  a  very  small 
percentage  (about  5)  use  tobacco,  while  of  the  men 
who  do  not  get  appointments  over  60  per  cent  are 
tobacco  users.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  mental 
decrepitude  follows  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  we  may 
read  the  results  in  another  way,  viz:  the  kind  of 
mind  that  permits  its  possessor  to  become  addicted 
to  a  habit  that  is  primarily  offensive  and  deteriorat- 
ing is  the  kind  of  mind  that  would  be  graded  low 
in  general  intellectual  tests.  ♦  ♦  ♦^  When- 
ever it  is  desired  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
working  ability  by  the  organism,  as  in  athletic  con- 
tests where  the  maximum  of  effort  is  demanded,  all 
motor  depressant  influences  are  removed  as  far  as 
possible,  tobacco  being  one  of  the  first  substances 
forbidden."  There  is  general  agreement  among  phy- 
sicians that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  deleterious  during 
the  period  of  growth  up  to  about  25  years  of  age. 
Why  its  influence  should  become  wholesome  or 
even  negative  in  effect  after  that  age  we  should 
like  to  have  demonstrated  on  some  other  grounds 
than  mere  assertion. 

The  wonderful  strides  that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  in  meeting  the  scourge  of  the 
White  Death,  as  phthisis  has  been  called,  are 
known  to  the  whole  world.  Sanitariums  for  its 
cure  have  sprung  up  everywhere — sleeping  in  the 
open  air  has  become  almost  a  popular  craze,  and 
well  it  should  when  nearly  half  of  the  population 
of  our  cities  have  suffered  from  some  form  of 
tubercular  trouble  at  some  time  during  life.  The 
porch  bed-room,  the  window  funnel  to  the  sleeper, 
and  the  popularization  of  camp  life  in  suburban  and 
country  quarters,  all  attest  the  importance  of  this 
movement.  But  the  greatest  triumph  over  this 
great  curse  has  been  won  by  a  physician  in  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  in  the  correction  and 
cure  of  phthisis  in  the  midst  of  the  slums  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  simple  visitation  of  instructors  in  hygiene 
and  the  encouragement  of  open  air  treatment.  The 
gains  in  flesh  were  from  seven  to  forty  pounds  in 
seven  months.  (For  fuller  account  see  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  May  5,  1906,  article  by  Charles 
W.  Hurd.) 

PREVENTION   OF   SOCIAL  EVIL. 

Equally  significant  and  far  reaching  is  the  recent 
organization  in  New  York  and  Chicago  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  social  evil.  Noth- 
ing has  been  more  powerful  in  the  production  of 
racial  degeneracy  than  sexual  impurity.  The  great 
nations  of  the  past  who  have  fallen  attest  this 
fact;  the  weak  nations  of  the  present  attest  it.  The 
present  growing  slackness  of  public  morals  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  education  and  to  mistaken  ideals  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  home. 
To  give  the  right  education  along  these  lines  we 
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must  have  facts  not  fancies,  we  must  get  rid  of 
"nasty  niceness"  and  a  false  sentimentalism  and 
realize  that  the  power  of  reproduction  is  the  high- 
est function  of  man  and  the  hope  of  the  evolution 
of  a  finer  race.  To  this  field  these  two  societies. 
The  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Pro- 
phylaxis, formed  last  year  in  New  York,  and  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  have  committed 
themselves.    Give  them  a  Godspeed. 

You  ask  how  the  Physical  Director  is  to  help  in 
meeting  these  evil  conditions.  By  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  facts  along  all  these  lines;  by 
being  willing  to  part  with  them;  by  attempting  to 
influence  legislation  wherever  needed;  by  public 
lectures  and  talks  in  the  right  quarter.  Usually 
>our  most  vital  sphere  of  influence  is  before  Medi- 
cal Associations,  Men's  Clubs,  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  and  before   Women's   Clubs,  the 


Young    Women's    Christian    Association    and    the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

If  congestion  of  population  is  responsible  for  so 
many  ills,  why  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  suburban 
homes,  big  lawns  and  gardens,  and  make  a  further 
demand  upon  rapid  transit.  You  may  be  sure  that 
business  enterprise  will  always  follow  a  demand. 
My  ideal  of  the  city  of  the  future  is  that  of  a  more 
or  less  compact  wholesale  and  retail  center  of  trade, 
surrounded  by  comparatively  few  boarding  houses, 
as  a  necessary  evil,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of 
radiating  lines  of  rapid  transit,  stretching  for  25 
or  30  miles  in  every  direction,  lined  with  big  lawns, 
gardens  and  miniature  farms.  This  ideal  is  not 
visionary.  It  will  be  realized  as  soon  as  people  en- 
tertain as  sane  an  ideal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  stock  and  the  development  of  their  children, 
as  they  have  now  for  the  raising  of  fine  horses  and 
hogs. 


The  Summer  Schools  of  1906 


The  following  news  mentioiis  of  summer  schools 
conducted  the  present  summer  supplement  similar 
reports  of  other  schools  printed  in  the  July  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 


The  Harvard  Summer  School,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent, director,  closed  its  season  of  six  weeks  Aug. 
15.  The  total  registration  was  130,  and  the  follow- 
ing received  diplomas  for  the  completion  of  a  four 
years'  course:  Henry  A.  Young,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Cleveland,  O. ;  Helen  W.  Armington,  Girls'  Colle- 
giate School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Emil  Rath,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Louis  R.  Burnett,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Mary  L.  Hard,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics;  Elsa  Pohl, 
Girls'  Gymnasium,  Wm.  McKinley  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Elizabeth  M.  Rice,  Public  School, 
Germantown,  Pa.  Jeannette  M.  King,  director 
Woman's  Department,  Peabody  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Margaret 
M.  Bogenrief,  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.  Public  exhibitions  and  demonstrations  were 
given  August  9  and   10  . 


The  Monteagle  (Tenn.)  Assembly  School  of 
Physical  Education  had  a  successful  season,  its 
ninth,  the  enrollment  for  1006  being  seventy-four 
in  all  departments,  of  which  four  were  normal  stu- 
dents, eleven  special  and  59  practice  students.  This 
is  the  only  summer  school  in  the  South  that  offers 
a  complete  normal  course  in  gymnastics.  This 
course  leads  to  a  special  certificate  which  is  given 
for  two  summers*  attendance  in  all  required  classes. 
Miss  S.  N.  Laurin,  New  Iberia,  La.,  received  a 
certificate  this  year. 

The  gymnasium  was  the  scene  of  the  simple  pres- 


entation when  Miss  Clara  G.  Baer,  the  director  of 
the  school,  reviewed  its  work  of  the  past  eight 
years,  atid  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of  gym- 
nastics in  this  country.  Miss  Baer's  corps  of  as- 
sistants included  Miss  Sue  Cannon  Price,  A.  K. 
Jones  and  Hugh  D.   McLauren. 


The  post-graduate  courses  for  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics, arranged  by  the  committee  on  physical 
training  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  and  held  at  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.,  July  16  to  28,  were  attended  by  forty- 
two  persons,  a  satisfactory  beginning.  The  course 
consisted  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  classic  danc- 
ing, massage,  theory  of  gymnastics,  instruction  in 
equipment  and  management  of  summer  camps, 
methods  of  mass  instruction  for  teaching  swim- 
ming to  children's  classes,  new  or  valuable  gym- 
nastic games  and  other  outdoor  recreations.  The 
special  instructors  were:  N.  C.  Seuss,  North  Cin- 
cinnati Turnverein,  dancjng;  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold, 
New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics ; 
Capt.  M.  Stewart,  8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  marching; 
William  A.  Stecher,  Public  Schools,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind, ;  Miss  Etta  Killing,  Public  Schools, 
Cincinnati,   O.,    dancing. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y„ 
had  an  attendance  in  its  physical  training  summer 
courses  during  the  month  of  August  of  43  men. 
The  instruction  covered  the  ground  of  theoretical 
and  practical  work  required  for  association  pur- 
poses. An  innovation  and  a  very  attractive  one 
was  the  class  in  gymnastic  dancing  conducted  by 
Mr.  Oliver  L.  Hebbert  of  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  work  was  new  to  most  of  the 
men  and  gave  them  food  for  thought  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  rhythmical  movements  as  a  part  of  phys- 
ical training  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conditions. 


A  world's  record  for  the  hop,  step  and  jump  of 
51  feet  I  inch  was  made  at  Cork,  Ire.,  June  14  by 
J.  J.  Bresnihan. 
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Congress  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education 

At  Brussels 


*^HE  International  Congress  of  Spoil  and  Phys- 
^^  ical  Education,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
June  9-14,  1905,  has  been  briefly  referred  to  in 
"American  Gymnasia"  several  times,  but  it  deserves 
a  more  extended  report  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore. 

Baron  Pierre  dc  Coubertin,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee,  presided  over  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  and  declared  in  his  open- 
ing address  that  **of  all  fonns  of  internationalism, 
ours  shows  itself  tlie  most  healthful  and  normal." 
Ihc  Conference  was  then  addressed  by  Marcel 
Prevost,  president  of  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters 
of  France  on  "Spirit  in  the  School  of  Sports." 

Among  the  important  reports  and  works  pre- 
sented were  these:  "Gymnastics  Among  the  An- 
cients/' by  Prof.  G.  Strehly;  "The  Modern  Gym- 
nasium," by  Gustave  Reves,  with  five  architectural 
plans;  "The  International  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  Training 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass.,"  by  Charles  Bon- 
namaux;  "Nautical  Sport,"  by  A.  Glandaz;  "Phys- 
ical Exercise  in  the  Colonies,"  by  Gen.  Dodds. 

The  Conference  sat  in  three  divisions,  on  peda- 
gogy, on  sporting  interest,  and  on  special  ques- 
tions. In  the  pedagogy  division,  a  paper  on  Ger- 
man gymnastics  was  read  by  one  delegate  and  one 
on  Swedish  g3'mnastics  by  another.  The  Hunga- 
lian  delegates  asked  the  congress  to  consider  die 
possibility  of  merging  national  systems  into  one 
universal  system.  The  proposition  to  substitute 
the  term  physical  education  for  gymnastics  in  ref- 
erence to  schools  was  debated  and  this  decision  was 
arrived  at  by  vote:  "Collective  (or  class)  exercise 
i>  tiie  base  of  physical  exercise  in  the  primary 
scnools." 

A  paper  on  "respiratory  re-education,"  by  George 
Tilioy  was  read  in  which  he  proposed  to  teach 
children  neither  strong  nor  over-feeble,  how  to 
breath  correctly,  preparatory  to  gymnastic  instruc- 
ti'.n  or  athletic  play.  The  desirable  amount  of 
djily  exercise  in  primary  schools  was  set  at  not 
1*  ^s  than  half  an  hour.  Games  were  to  be  added, 
hor  the  middle  schools  it  was  voted  that  the  m- 
5t ruction  in  gymnastics  ought  to  be  daily  from 
t- ire-* -quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour,  outside  of 
t'le  t-iiiie  devoted  to  recreation. 

The  Argentine  delegate  described  the  remarka- 
^'e  progress  of  physical  education  in  his  country. 
1  hat  swimming  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  schools 
^A1thout  discrimination  was  the  contention  of  M. 
Verdonck.  In  regard  to  manual  training,  the  sec- 
ti.-»n  voted  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
vicious  attitudes  and  occupations.  The  sub-com- 
mission on  hygiene  reported  votes  that  an  obliga- 
tory course  in  hygiene  of  physical  education  be 
organized  in  faculties  of  medicine;  that  a  course 
of  hygiene  of  physical  exercise  be  organized  in 
medical  faculties  and  secondary  schools.  The 
r^cessity  of  establishing  in  every  country  normal 
physical  training  schools  was  declared  and  the  en- 
couragement by  universities  of  student  societies  of 
physical  education  was  ardvised.    The  last  sessions 


of  the  sections  were  devoted  to  papers  regarding 
national  system  of  g>mnastics. 

In  the  section  of  sporting  interests,  it  was  voted 
that  every  locality  should  have  a  proper  playground 
and  that  the  leading  people  sustain  and  propagate 
physical  exercises  by  every  means,  as  giving  of 
land,  prizes,  etc.  Ihe  advisability  of  having  ap- 
pointed in  each  village  or  town,  marshals  or  direct- 
ors of  sport  and  exercise  was  discussed,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  there  was  danger  at  the  present  time 
of  inexperienced  persons  obtaining  such  posts  and 
it  was  accordingly  voted  that  gymnastic  and  sport- 
ing societies  create  as  soon  as  possible  in  each  lo- 
cality courses  of  instruction  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  trained  instructors.  The  development  of 
camping  in  Europe  was  advocated.  It  was  voted 
that  billiards  could  be  added  to  sporting  programs 
as  a  means  of  physical  education.  Winter  sports 
were  thought  to  deserve  special  attention. 

The  section  approved  this  definition  of  amateur: 
"Any  person  who  has  never  taken  part  in  a  con- 
test or  meeting  open  to  all  comers  nor  contested 
for  a  money  prize  or  for  gate  money  or  with  pro- 
fessionals and  who  has  never  been  a  salaried  pro- 
fessor, trainer,  or  instructor  of  physical  exercise." 
A  professor  or  instructor  might,  however,  it  was 
agreed,  contest  in  those  sports  that  he  did  not 
teach,  providing  he  otherwise  met  the  prescribed 
conditions. 

Bathing  houses  and  methods  were  considered, 
and  their  importance  declared.  It  was  agreed  that 
gymnastic  and  athletic  societies  should  receive 
every  kind  of  official  encouragement.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Gulick  of  New  York  read  a  short  report  on  "Ath- 
letics for  City  Children." 

In  the  commission  on  special  questions,  physi- 
cal exercise  in  military  schools  was  first  discussed. 
The  section  also  voted  that  games,  in  the  regiment, 
are  good,  but  only  where  they  keep  their  recreative 
character;  games  in  common  being  best.  It  was 
voted  that  medical  gymnastics  should  be  given  in 
medical  schools.  Gymnastics  m  penal  institutions 
was  advocated.  Football  was  endorsed  as  the  most 
educational  and  most  practical  and  least  costly  to 
'establish.  It  was  voted  that  successive  matches 
at  different  places  were  far  superior  to  meetings 
lasting  several  days  with  many  different  trials.  The 
greatest  possible  liberty  to  collegians  and  school- 
boys in  managing  their  sporting  affairs  was  ad- 
vised. Betting  and  publicity  were  both  condemned. 
It  was  declared  that  a  university  should  not  ignore 
the  physical  activity  of  its  students,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  'make   such    activity   obligatory. 

At  the  distribution  of  Olympic  diplomas,  its 
president.  Baron  de  Coubertin,  paid  homage  to 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  patron  of  sport. 


Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

The  sixth  article  in  the  series  on  "Science  of 
Rhythmical  Movement."  by  Alfonso  J.  Sheafe. 
master  of  dancing,  will  be  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember number. 


EDITORIAL 


BEQINNINQ  OUR  THIRD  YEAR 

^^  HIS  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  is  the  last 
^^  of  volume  two;  the  September  issue  will 
begin  our  third  year  of  existence.  In  that  issue  will 
be  .found  a  number  of  improvements.  Let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  In  that  issue,  also,  will  be 
made  announcement  of  several  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  magazine  in  particular  and  of 
our  other  allied  activities  for  the  service  of  the 
physical  training  profession  in  general.  Although 
the  past  twelve  months  have  shown  many  evidences 
of  progress  and  have  brought  to  us  many  encour- 
aging words  and  acts  of  co-operation,  we  expect 
the  next  year  to  produce  still  greater  results  for 
the  profession,  for  the  advancement  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  for  those  of 
us  who  are  doing  the  constructive  work,  cheerfully 
but  hopefully. 

The  September  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be  an 
Anniversary  Outlook  Number  and  will  con- 
tain extra  pages,  a  number  of  illustrations,  special 
articles  of  timely  importance,  and  the  usual  news 
and  practical  matter.  We  have  been  conducting 
some  original  investigations  this  summer  to  find 
out  what  are  the  tendencies  of  physical  training 
and  along  what  lines  it  is  likely  to  develop  in 
the  opinions  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  profes- 
sion who  occupy  positions  that  justify  attention 
to  what  they  may  say.  This  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  September  issue  and  will  constitute 
a  real  contribution  to  physical  training  literature, 
of  much  value  and  interest  to  all  persons  who,  for 
business  or  other  motives,  desire  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  future,  and  to  have  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  striking  features  of  the  past  ten  years. 
These  opinions  from  members  of  the  profession 
will  be  supplemented  by  equally  valuable  ■  and  in- 
teresting views  contributed  by  student-workers  in 
allied  fields  who  look  upon  physical  training  with 
critical  eyes.  It  is  well  to  know  how  we  are  re- 
garded from  the  outside  by  intelligent  observers. 
Sometimes  an  onlooker  who  is  not  restricted  by 
the  limitations  of  a  specialist  in  his  own  field  can 
suggest  lines  of  development  not  appreciated  by 
those  closer  to  the  actual  work. 

As  we  close  this  second  year  of  our  efforts  to 
serve  in  a  comprehensive,  impartial  and  practical 
manner  the  individual  members  of  the  profession 
of  physical  training  instruction,  we  are  aware  of 
many  shortcomings  and  of  many  things  left  undone 
that   we   ought   to   have   done.     We   have   had    to 


cultivate  a  limited  field  in  rather  a  unique  manner, 
and  progress  during  the  past  two  years  has  not 
always  been  as  rapid  as  we  wished,  but  there  has 
always  been  a  forward  movement.  "American 
Gymnasia"  has  been  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  to  success 
and  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  factor  in  its  prov- 
ince. Because  it  is  an  independent,  sincere  means 
of  advancing  all  things  allied  to  legitimate  phys- 
ical training,  we  expect  the  continued  support  of 
the  present  excellent  list  of  subscribers,  advertisers 
and  stockholders  and  a  material  addition  to  it  during 
the  coming  year.  We  have  made  good  progress  and 
have  made  some  good  friends  and  are  here  to  stay 
and  grow.  We  want  the  co-operation  of  every  in- 
structor and  student  of  physical  training,  of  every 
individual  who  is  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people  by  any  means, 
of  all  those  who  have  business  interests  in  advanc- 
ing gymnastics,  athletics,  playgrounds,  honest 
sports  and  rational  physical  activities  in  general. 
And  more  than  that  we,  believing  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation,  desire  to  do  our  part  to  serve  those 
who  show  a  desire  to  allow  us  to  do  so.  During 
the  coming  year  we  shall  expect  to  do  much  more 
aggressive  and  constructive  work  for  physical  train- 
ing than  we  have  had  either  time  or  means  to  do 
the  past  few  months.  In  carrying  out  our  plans 
we  shall  need  the  help  of  all  our  friends,  and  of 
friends  yet  to  be  made.  With  a  sincere  conviction 
that  we  have  a  work  to  do  and  w^ith  an  equally  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  it  as  thoroughly  and  completely 
as  we  are  given  means  to  work  with,  we  leave  the 
past  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  future. 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  TWO 

An  index  to  Volume  Two  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia" accompanies  this  issue,  together  with  title 
page  for  use  in  binding  the  volume.  A  perusal  of 
the  items  contained  in  this  index  will  convey  a 
graphic  idea  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  maga- 
zine in  twelve  months  and  of  the  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  printed  that  deserves  re- 
reading. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  made  by  which  we 
can  supply  temporary  binders  for  the  magazine  at 
(3o  cents  each,  postpaid.  These  binders  are  de- 
signed to  hold  the  issues  of  one  year,  with  pro- 
vision for  inserting  or  removing  the  monthly  issues 
at  will.  The  magazine  may,  if  desired,  be  left  in 
the  binders  at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  a  substi- 
tute for  more  permanent  binding. 
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Why  the  City  Man  Needs  Qymnasium 
Exercise 

By  A.  E.  Garland,  M.D. 

We  need  no  statistics  to  prove  that  never  in  the 
world's  history  has  there  been  a  greater  need  of 
strong^,  vigorous  men;  nor  has  there  been  a  time 
when  the  mode  of  living  had  a  greater  tendency 
toward  the  degeneration  and  decadence  of  health. 
This  age  of  rapid  transit  and  living  fast  in  the 
crowded  cities  calls  loudly  for  a  mode  of  life  that 
shall  counteract  the  baneful  tendencies  of  this  great 
expenditure  of  neural  force. 

The  relation  of  gymnastic  exercise  to  the  neuro- 
muscular requirements  of  the  present-day  condi- 
tions of  life  will  be  made  clear  if  we  consider  briefly 
the  object  of  proper  exercise. 

Proper  exercise  will  train  the  muscles  to  obey 
promptly  the  dictates  of  the  will.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  almost  one  half  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body  is  muscle,  and  the  muscles  are  the  only  or- 
gans under  control  of  the  will.  The  development 
of  huge  muscles  and  great  strength,  however,  is 
wasted  energy. 

Proper  exercise  will  increase  the  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  and  excretory 
organs,  and  the  life  growth  and  function  of  the 
cells,  and  so  increase  the  nutrition,  furnish  more 
oxygen,  and  free  the  system  of  poisonous  waste 
products.  It  prevents  the  inroad  of  disease  by 
maintaining  a  vigorous,  healthy  body  that  will  at 
the  crisis  resist  the  onset  of  disease  germs. 

It  will  overcome  bodily  deformities  and  defects 
which  are  the  result  of  nearly  every  occupation. 
It  will  also  develop  invaluable  moral  and  mental 
qualities  as  nothing  else  will. 

The  deleterious  influence  of  the  complicated  city 
!:fe,  with  all  but  a  few  hours  of  each  day  spent 
indoors  without  proper  exercise,  brings  about  ill 
health  and  nervous  break-downs  that  can  only  be 
avoided  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health. — From 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  department  hand- 
book- 


Boston  School  Qualifications 

To  obtain  a  special  certificate  of  qualification  to 
teach  physical  training  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
governing  schools  is  required.  For  a  special  physi- 
cal training  certificate  for  high  schools,  the  elemen- 
tary examination  conducted  April  27,  1906,  included: 
English  and  American  literature;  one  foreign  lan- 
guage or  algebra  or  American  history;  psychology 
and  principles  of  education;  essays;  general  history. 
In  the  advanced  examination  there  is  a  major  ex> 
amination  in  the  principles  of  physical  training;  mi- 
nor examination  in  physiology;  minor  examination 
in  anatomy.  Major  in  this  connection  signifies  a 
more  elaborate  examination  than  minor. 

Candidates  for  special  evening  school  certificates 
in  physical  training,  have  an  interview  with  the 
superintendent  and  are  examined  in  principles  of 
education;  essay;  English  grammar  and  literature; 
physical  training,  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing it.  Each  candidate  must  conduct  a  teaching 
exercise  with  a  class. 


The  recent  examination  for  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation required  a  brief  essay  on  the  "Aim  and  pur- 
pose of  physical  training  and  methods  employed  in 
the  different  grades." 

The  examination  on  minor  physiology  for  a  special 
physical  training  certificate  for  high  schools  was: 
I.  Discuss  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  and 
formation  of  habits.  2.  Discuss  fully  the  follow- 
ing subjects:    (a)     Nutrition,     (b)     Excretion. 

The  examination  on  "Major  principles  of  physical 
training,"  for  a  special  certificate  for  high  sdiools 
read : 

1.  Write  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  physical 
training  in  the  United  States,  showing  what  factors 
have  been  of  most  importance  in  its  development. 

2.  Write  out  a  typical  lesson  for  a  class  in  a  high 
school  and  show  what  results,  mental  and  physical, 
you  hope  to  get  with  each  part  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Contrast  the  benefits  and  evils  of  competition. 

4.  Give  the  s3rmptoms,  mental  and  physical,  of 
overtraining. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of 
diet? 

The  examination  on  "Minor  anatomy,"  for  a 
special  certificate  for  high  schools  was  as  follows: 

1.  How  many  kinds  of  nerves  are  there?  Give 
the  function  of  each  kind.  Give  some  idea  of  nerve 
structure. 

2.  What  are  the  actions  of  the  biceps  muscle? 
What  is  the  action  of  the  sartorius? 

3.  Describe  the  anatomical  changes  that  take  place 
in  a  typical  lateral  curvature. 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  cerebellum? 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  the  blood  stream  be- 
ginning at  the  left  ventricle. 

6.  Describe  hypertrophy.    Atrophy. 

7.  Why  does  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  brain 
cause  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body? 

8.  In  a  case  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  forearm 
and  hand,  what  facts  would  determine  your  progno- 
sis? 

The  examination  on  "Principles  of  Education,"  for 
a  special  physical  training  certificate  for  evening 
schools  read:  i.  Name  one  of  the  most  helpful 
books  on  principles  of  education  which  you  have 
read,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  one  chapter.  2. 
Spencer  says,  "The  child  should  be  told  as  little  as 
possible,  and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possi- 
ble." Comment  upon  this  statement.  3.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  popular  opinion,  handed  down  from 
the  past,  that  anybody  who  has  been  'educated'  can 
teach  school."-  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  state- 
ment? 4.  Discuss  and  illustrate  the  principle,  "by 
organization  and  arrangement  the  occasions  of  dis- 
order are  avoided." 


Reading  Course  in  Piiyslcai  Training 

A  supplementary  reading  course  in  physical  train- 
ing is  presented  by  the  New  Haven  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  director.  It  is 
three-fold;  preparatory,  collateral  and  post-gradu- 
ate. Following  the  Chautauqua  plan  selected  books 
will  be  presented,  examinations  will  be  held  and 
special  certificates  will  be  given.  No  credit  will  be 
given  regularly  enrolled  pupils. 
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Ladder  Calisthenics  in  Gymnasiums 


By  ALBERT    B.    WEGENER. 


(Concluded  from  July.) 
Combinations  and  Drills 

Since  the  short  vertical  ladders  are  primarily  de- 
signed for  hygienic  exercises  there  is  no  particular 
need  of  combining  movements,  but  if  the  director 
wishes  still  greater  variety  he  may  combine  many 
of  the  foregoing  movements.  For  example,  the  lying 
and  squatting  movements  may  be  done  alternately 
as  follows: 

Stand  on  bottom  rung,  facing  ladder,  grasp  rung 
waist  high;  squat,  then  sit  on  floor;  then  lie  down, 
and  then  return. 

Again,  with  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  it  is  possible 
to  combine  a  side  bend,  backward  bend,  and  for- 
ward bend  by  merely  moving  the  supporting  foot 
and  turning  the  body. 

It  is  even  possible  to  Germanize  this  apparatus  by 
arranging  a  drill  to  music  in  which  the  movements 
follow  one  another  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to 
change  from  one  to  another.  This  will  then  admit 
of  its  use  in  exhibitions.  The  following  drill  is  ar- 
ranged for  that  purpose. 

EXHIBITION  DRILL 

The  squad  marches  to  music  in  front  of  the  lad- 
ders in  open  order  so  that  each  gymnast  has  a  lad- 
der (or  the  squad  may  march  in  line  toward  lad- 
ders). 

Ex.  I.    Climb  to  side  leaning  hang  (fig.  47). 
(i)     Abduct  free  thigh,  raise  free  arm  to  side  hori- 
zontal. 

(2)  Squat  one  leg  (fig.  47). 

(3)  Flex  and  extend  free  thigh  with  arm  move- 
ment. 

Ex.  2.    Hang  (fig.  11). 
(i)     Flex  thigh  and  leg: 

(a)  alternately. 

(b)  together. 
(2)     Flex  thigh. 

Ex.  3.    Drop  to  floor,  then  to  lying  position  on 
abdomen  with  feet  under  bottom  rung  (fig.  17). 
(i)     Arm  swings  sideways  up. 
(2)     Place  hands  on  floor  beside  chest  and  push  up 
to  kneeling  position  (fig.  48) 

Ex.  4.    Grasp  rung,  head  high,  with  both  hands 
and  assume  sitting  position,  back  to  ladder  (fig.  7)  : 
(i)     Arch   leaning  stand    (Hg.   8). 
(2)     Arch  leaning  stand  and  leg  movement  (fig.  9). 

Ex.  5.     Side  leaning  rest  (fig.  36) : 
(i)     Abduct  thigh  (fig.  37-b). 

(2)     Momentary  horizontal  suspension  of  body  and 
legs. 

Ex.  6.     Front  leaning  rest  (fig.  42-a): — 
(i)     Extend  thigh   (fig.  42-b). 


(2)  Flex  and  then  extend  thigh, 

(3)  Walk  jump  (fig.  44-a). 

(4)  Stride  jump  (fig.  44-b). 

Ex.  7.     Stand  with  one  thigh  flexed,  foot  on  lad- 
der: 
(i)     Arch  bend,  hands  on  hips  (fig.  3). 

(2)  Arch  bend,  swinging  arms  forward  up. 

(3)  Arch  stand  (fig.  4),  thrust  to  vertical. 

Ex.  8.  Side  stand,  one  thigh  abducted  (fig.  25) : 
(i)  Side  bend,  with  one  hand  on  hip,  the  other 
swinging  sideways  up. 

(2)     Rotate  and  bend,  alternately  touching  floor  and 
ladder  with  opposite  hand. 

Ex.  9.  Stand,  back  to  ladder,  thigh  extended, 
foot  on  ladder: 

(i)     Forward  bend  thrusting  to  floor  (fig.  39). 
(2)     Forward  bend,  swinging  arms  down. 

Ex.  10.  Perform  a  "cartwheel"  away  from  the 
ladders  and  immediately  return  and  raise  to  hand 
stand  leaning  rest  (fig.  50)  : — dip. 

Ex.  II.     Backward  chest  roll,  then  squat,  vault  to 
sitting  position  (fig.  20-b)  : 
(i)     Lie  down  and  return  thrusting  forward  (fig. 

22). 
(2)     Lie  down  and  return,  swing  arms  forward  up. 

Ex.  12.    Back  roll  and  "snap  up"  to  stand. 


Com  ins:  Events 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  will  be  printed  announcements  of  na- 
tional conventions,  local  and  sectional  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions, important  athletic  meets  and  other  events 
of  interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  requested,  especially  from  secretaries  of 
organizations. 

Aug.  25,  New  England  A.  A.  U.  all-round  cham- 
pionship,  M.   L   T.    field,   Drookline,   Mass. 

Sept.  I,  New  England  A.  A.  U.  track  and  field 
championships,  Wood  Island  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  6  or  7,  A.  A.  U.  national  junior  track  and 
field  championships,  N.  Y,  A.  C.,  Travers  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  8,  A.  A.  U.  national  senior  track  and  field 
championships,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13-15,  inclusive,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  U. 
national   outdoor    swimming   championships. 

Dec.  28-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  29,  Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Springfield,  Mass. 


Note. — Mr.  Wegener's  article  on  "Ladder  Cal- 
isthenics" was  begun  in  the  issue  of  January,  1906. 
and  has  been  copiously  illustrated.  It  will  shortly^ 
be  published  in  book  form. 


Directed  Playgrounds  in  Washington 

Washington,  D.  C,  has  had  twenty  public  play- 
grounds in  operation  this  summer,  including  two 
for  colored  children,  under  supervision  of  trained 
directors. 
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Relation  of  Athletics  to  Longevity 


A  i>aper  on  "The  Relation  of  Athletics  to  Long- 
er-] rv-"  was  read  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Insurance  Examining  Surgeons,  in  Bos- 
ton June  4,  and  commented  upon  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent, Harvard  University;  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan, 
Columbia  University;  and  others.  Dr.  McKenzie 
s-i.d  in  effect: 

Every  year  there  are  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
Mtics  over  50,000  young  men  engaging  in  some  form 
of  competitive  athletics.  In  our  towns  and  cities 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
rt  hie  tic  clubs  could  show  an  •equal  o**  greater  num- 
ber of  devotees.  In  New  York  city  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League  reaches  150,000  school  boys, 
?nd,  last  year,  about  30,000  boys,  of  all  ages  up  to 
eighteen,  competed  for  their  athletic  badge.  Most 
.:i  these  will  yet  be  examined  for  life  insurance,  and 
the  influence  of  athletics  on  their  longevity  is  of  the 
inmost  importance. 

Athletic  contests  may  be  divided  into  (i)  exer- 
cises of  effort,  and  (2)  exercises  of  endurance. 

Exercises  of  effort,  e.  g.,  sprinting,  hammer  throw- 
ing, weight-lifting  and  jumping.  Effects:  Increase 
of  blood  pressure  tremendously  at  the  acme  of 
orTort,  which  rapidly  falls  to  normal  .  Danger: 
Ruptured  muscles,  dilatation  or  bursting  of  the 
Mood  vessels  of  the  heart,  hernia. 

Exercises  of  endurance,  e.  g.,  mountain  climbing 
:\tA  distance  running.  Blood  pressure  rises  more 
>>)wly,  and  remains  high  after  the  exercises.  Strain 
>  thrown  upon  the  excretory  organs,  lungs,  skin 
and  kidneys. 

The  immediate  effect  of  exercise  of  effort  is  upon 
t!ie  heart.  Cases  of  acute  dilatation  are  reported  to 
recover  rapidly  under  rest,  without  apparent  after 
effects.  The  immediate  effects  of  exercises  of  en- 
durance with  effort  are  heart  murmurs,  fairly  con- 
«t;^nt  among  football  players  when  out  of  training, 
.-trivi  sometimes  resting;  dilatation  of  the  heart,  occa- 
N:t*nally,  and  hypertrophy  the  rule.  The  danger  is 
«n'y  in  the  notoriously  unfit,  and  in  those  past  35  or 
40  years  there  is  shown  an  increase  of  albumen, 
Tirca ;  temperature  is  constant,  in  long  distance  races, 
fi:-appearing  in  twelve  hours;  rapid  loss  of  weight, 
fr  nn  two  to  eight  pounds  is  also  noted.  There  is 
ir.ngcr  from  exhaustion  in  accidental  infections, 
»uch  as  typhoid  fever,  or  pneumonia. 

Dr.  McKenzie  cited  data  to  show  that  the  remote 
f'Tects  on  the  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys  are  nil;  and 
cnciuded  as  follows: 

The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  athletics 
iTVirt  from  accidents  can  be  disregarded  if  a  man  is 
^  .-md  at  the  beginning.  Necessity  of  having  medi- 
cal examination  before  beginning  course  of  training, 
and  necessity  of  continuing  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
rrcise  after  cessation  of  competitive  athletics  is  im- 
perative. 
Dr.  Meylan  said  in  part: 

"The  question  'Do  athletes  die  young?'  is  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  life  insurance  examiners,  but 
.il^  to  physical  trainers,  educators  and  parents. 
Comparatively  little  scientific  study  has  been  de- 
voted   to   this   question.    Dr.    Morgan    found   that 


Cambridge  and  Oxford  oarsmen  exceed  the  expec- 
tation of  life  as  reckoned  by  Dr.  Farr's  tables.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  longevity  of 
Harvard  and  Columbia  oarsmen  and  found  that  in 
both  universities  the  oarsmen  exceed  the  expecta- 
tion as  reckoned  by  the  American  life  insurance 
expectation  tables  by  several  years.  Dr.  Reynolds 
of  the  Springfield  Training  School  collected  the 
names  of  over  300  athletes,  most  of  them  cham- 
pions— who  lived  more  than  50  years. 

"The  opinions  of  men  who  have  studied  this 
problem  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

"i.  Athletes  live  as  long,  and  probably  longer, 
than  other  men. 

"2.  A  study  of  the  causes  of  death  in  some 
athletes  who  died  young  showed  that  a  number  of 
them  were  not  sound  physically  when  they  took  up 
athletics  and  others  were  killed  by  dissipation. 

"3.  Diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  kidneys  do 
not  occur  more  frequently  in  athletes  than  in  other 
men. 

"4.  The  strains  and  fatigues  of  athletic  com- 
petition rarely  cause  permanent  injury  to  healthy 
young  men,  but  may  result  in  serious  injury  to 
men  over  forty  years  of  age." 


Baltimore's  Public  Qymna<;ia 

The  six  public  gymnasia  and  athletic  fields  of  Bal- 
timore have  been  reopened  through  the  generosity 
of  Robert  Garrett,  who  donated  five  of  them  and 
has  been  for  three  summers  meeting  the  expenses 
for  instructors.  Theodore  Kistler  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Friends  School  has  again 
been  appointed  supervisor,  and  the  instructors  are: 
Carroll  Park,  W.  C.  Davis;  Clifton  Park,  Charles 
W.  Sultan;  Latrobe  Park,  C  C.  Beuerlein;  North- 
western Gymnasium,  T.  M.  Zehnter;  Patterson 
Park,  Supt.  Kistler;  Riverside  Park,  William 
Becker. 


New  Playgrounds  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Summer  playgrounds  have  been  opened  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  season.  Two 
new  ones  have  been  added,  making  five  in  all,  in 
charge  of  Randall  D.  Warden,  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds. Trained  instructors  have  been  engaged 
for  the  first  time  by  the  board  of  directors,  and 
instruction  has  been  given  in  gymnastics  and  track 
and  field  athletics.  Some  $3,000  has  been  expended 
for  new  apparatus.  The  annual  playgrounds  field 
day  will  take  place  in  August;  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  Besides  the  playgrounds,  eleven  school 
play  centres,  two  of  which  are  new,  have  been 
opened  and  many  sand  gardens  established. 


An  Anatomical  Discovery 

"Mary,"  exclaimed  one  normal  school  student  to 
her  roommate,  "I  have  just  discovered  why  the  el- 
bow is  called  the  funny  bone." 

"Why  is  it,  dear?" 

''Because  it  is  near  the  humerus."— Adapted. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  director  of  the  New  Haven 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  is  in  Europe,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother  at  her  home 
in  Halle,  Germany.  He  will  improve  such  oppor- 
tunities as  come  his  way  to  visit  universities,  hos- 
pitals, and  gymnasiums.  He  expects  to  return  the 
first  week  in  October. 

Albert  B.  Wegener,  for  several  years  physical 
director  at  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has 
resigned  and  will  assume  similar  duties  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  succeeding  Dr.  A.  S. 
Wingert,  Sept.   15. 

J.  W.  Bixby,  for  six  years  director  of  Sioux 
City,  la.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
charge  at  the  Evanston,  II!.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

L.  O.  Gillesby,  the  foraier  director  of  the  Evans- 
ton,  III,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  resigned  to  become  head 
coach  and  director  of  athletics  in  Northwestern 
University,   Evanston. 

J.  B.  Modesitt,  now  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  will  succeed  Mr.  Bixby  at  Sioux  City,  la, 

John  A.  McDonald,  Chelsea  (Mass)  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  city 
playground  through  the  summer. 

John  A.  Davis,  for  two  years  assistant  in  Colum- 
bia University  (N.  Y.)  gymnasium  and  Teachers' 
College,  becomes  director  of  physical  training  at 
University  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  this  fall. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  sailed,  Aug.  16,  on  steam- 
ship "Kaiserin  Augusta"  for  his  European  trip  of 
inspection  of  physical  training  methods,  outlined 
in  the  May  "American  Gymnasia."  During  his 
absence  affairs  at  Yale  University  gymnasium  will 
be  in  charge  of  H.  S.  Anderson. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Born  will  be  medical  assistant  at 
Yale  gymnasium  the  coming  year. 

Hugo  Bezdek  has  been  appointed  physical  di- 
rector at  University  of  Oregon  with  a  faculty  po- 
sition. 

C.  H.  Meissner  has  resigned  from  South  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  P.  Williams  has  inaugurated  public  play- 
ground work  at  Madison,  Wis.,  this  summer  with 
an  average  attendance  of  250  a  day.  Next  year  the 
equipment  will  be  enlarged  and  a  more  extensive 
work  done,  so  successful  has  been  the  experiment. 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Tilton,  of  Philadelphia,  (P. 
N.  S.  of  P.  T.)  has  been  made  director  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Y,  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  K.  J.  Butler  will  be  director  of  pl\ysical 
training  in  public  schools,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the 
coming  year,  going  there  from  Greenfield,   Mass. 

Miss  Edith  Strickland  Moodie,  who  has  been 
taking  a  course  in  advanced  physiological  anatomy 
and  special  work  in  comparative  anatomy  at  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  this  summer,  has  returned 
to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  to  resume  her  position  as 
director  of  Dr.  Galloway's  Orthopedic  Gymnasium. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  locations  and  relocations: 

F.  D.  Smith,  Springfield  T.  S.,  '06,  will  become 
director  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
summer  duties  as  principal  of  a  vacation  playground 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Rath j  en,  to  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  from 
Watcrtown,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Tyson,  to  Macon,  Ga.,  from  Wilkcs-Barre, 
Pa. 

Edwin  C.  Earl,  Rock  Island,  111.,  resigned. 

W.  J.  Burton,  to  Kingston,  Ont.,  from  Toronto 
Central,   Ont. 

H.  G.  Beall,  Kingston,  Ont.,  resigned. 

George  Roper,   Peterboro,  Ont.,   resigned. 

Robert  Dyson,  to  Methuen,  Mass.,  from  St. 
Johnsbury,   Vt. 

Charles  A.  Rogers,  to  Reading,  Pa.,  from  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa. 

Philip  H.  Slocum,  to  Winsted,  (Toim.,  from  Mid- 
dleboro,  Mass. 

Percy  M.  Allen,  to  North  Adams,  Mass.,  from 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  A.  D.  Murray. 

H.  I.  Allen,  to  Topeka,  Kan. 

G.  L.  At  wood,  to  Melrose,  Mass.,  succeeding  C.  A. 
Perry. 

G.  L.  Bliven,  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

E.  V.  Tomlinson,  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  from 
assistant,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  T.  Winjum,  to  Ridgway,  Pa. 

E.  W.  White,  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  railroad. 

S.  F.  Wright,  to  Orange,  N.  J.,  assistant. 

A.  W.  Brown,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  Grand 
Rapids,    Mich. 

S.  B.  Buckland,  to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Locations  and  relocations: 

Ernest  R.  Whitman,  Bancroft  School,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Thomas  Cornell  to  Wolford  College,  Spartan- 
ville,  N.  C,  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


New  Haven  Normal  School 

These  changes  are  noted  among  graduates  of 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics: 

•  Miss  Edith  S.  Paschall,  *05,  from  South  Man- 
chester public  schools  to  Willimantic,  Conn.,  State 
Normal   School. 

Miss  Bertha  Parmelee,  '05,  from  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Erie,  Pa.,  to  The  Seguin  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Emma  H.  Merriam,  '05,  from  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Miss  Eda  Falken,  *o6,  Stratford,  Conn.,  assistant 
N.  H.  N.  S.  of  G. 

Miss  Rnth  Potwine,  '06,  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Miss  Nellie  Walter,  '06,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  to  South 
Manchester,  Conn.,  public  schools. 

Miss  Minnie  Pike,  '06,  Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  to 
State   Univerj^ity  of   North    Dakota. 

These  marriages  of  graduates  are  announced: 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Rew,  '01,  to  Mr.  Bert  Booth 
Gray,  June  12,  Denver,  Col. 

Miss  Emily  Lawrence,  '01,  to  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
Wright,  June  30,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Barron.  '03,  to  Mr.  Marc  L. 
Germain,  March  28,  Winslow,  Ariz. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


AX  EXPERIMENT  WITH  PUGILISM.— By  score  or  more  of  half-tones  illustrating  the  fine 
David  S.  Hill,  Clark  University,  Pedagogical  PO^n^s  of  the  changes  in  regard  to  blocking,  trip- 
Seminary,  Worcester.  Mass.,  April,  1906.  Illus-  P^"?V  ^^^-^  ^^'•-  ^^'"P  '"^^'^^^  !«ason  of  1905.  E. 
trated.     Pages   125-131.     $1.50. 


B.  Moss  forecasts  season  of  1906. 


Author,  who  is  fellow  in  Clark  University,  ad- 
<!yces  reasons  for  believing  all  sport  is  corruptive 
from  without.  "Sports  are  developed  by  youths  un- 
*\tt  the  persona]  influence  of  professional  athletes 
( ind  trainers)  and  without  real  comradeship  of  cul- 
tured men."  Writer  believes  boxing  may  be  useful 
as  educative  factor.  Describes  boxing  lessons  he 
Kave  classes  of  twenty  boys  two  winters  in  prepara- 
tory school,  as  an  experiment.  Results  are  thus,  in 
part,  described:  "111  results  were,  one  nose-bleed, 
one  knock-down,  one  serious  cold.  On  other  hand, 
new  bond  of  fellowship  between  boys  and  instruc- 
for;  no  disorder.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Psychologists  are  re- 
vealing the  destroying  effects  of  fear  upon  the  sym- 
pithettc  nervous  mechanism,  especially  in  youth. 
The  tendency  to  dissipate  all  fear  was  clearly  ob- 
served. One  or  two  timid  and  rather  feeble  boys 
developed  obvious  self-confidence  and  strength. 
Muscular  development  in  shoulders  and  arms,  and 
neck  was  evident,  and  there  was  an  increase  of 
agility  and  grace  of  movement.  Co-ordination  of 
eye  and  arm  and  the  ability  to  use  two  arms  at  once 
were  improved.  One  or  two  boys  inclined  to  be 
bullyish'  were  tamed  by  judiciously  chosen  part- 
ners. A  wholesome  respect  and  acknowledgment  of 
what  the  other  fellow  could  do  was  engendered, 
tr.ijether  with  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of  self- 
defence.  Opportunity  was  given  to  the  instructor 
to  explain  the  importance  of  sleep,  proper  food, 
rejTular  habits  and  exercise.  The  primitive,  com- 
biiive  instincts  were  built  upon  legitimately  to 
achieve  a  worthy  educational  end.  *  *  *  *  Ef- 
fect on  genera]  class  work  was  excellent." 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  OF  1906  AT  ATHENS.— 
Edited  by  James  £.  Sullivan.  American 
Sports  Pub.  Co.,  111.  10  cents  (postage  3 
cents). 

Interesting  and  valuable  history  of  Olympic 
fnntests  of  1906,  by  United  States  Commissioner 
elaborately  illustrated  with*  pictures  of  events, 
scenes,  and  photographs  of  contestants,  officials  and 
'-.ther  celebrities  connected  with  the  games  and  the 
'.ntemational  committee.  The  events  are  minutely 
dcMrribed  and  results  are  tabulated  as  well.  Also 
rr.mplete  records  of  Olympic  Games  of  1896,  1900 
and  IQ04.  history  of  Olympic  Games  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  stadium. 


OFFICIAL  FOOTBALL  GUIDE  FOR  1906.— 
Edited  by  Walter  Camp,  American  Sports 
Pub.  Co.  Illustrated.  Pp.  280.  10  cents  (post- 
age 3  cents). 

The   new    rules    which    are    designed   to    remove 
unnecessary  roughness  and  open  up  the  game.     A 


THE  MAN  OF  PERFECT  HEALTH.— An  article 
by  Luther  H.  Gulick,  in  "The  World's  Work," 
July,  1906.    pp.  7738-7743.    25  cts. 

A  presentation  of  methods  of  attaining  the  "max- 
imum efficiency  of  work,  and  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  kind  of  living  and  the  kind  of  exercise  for 
persons  of  different  needs;  finding  one's  proper 
pose."  Makes  plain  some  of  the  later  developments 
in  psychology,  bearing  on  the  physical  welfare  of 
mankind,  especially  the  fundamental  and  insepara- 
able  relation  of  mind  and  body.  The  instructor  of 
physical  training  who  would  gain  fresh  inspiration 
and  new  viewpoints  can  profitably  assimilate  this 
article. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  receipt  of  the  following  publications  is  ac- 
knowledged. More  extended  mention  may  be  made 
in   future   issues: 

"A    Clinical    and    Anatomical    Study    of    Resistant 
Forward   Shoulders."— By  G.   W.   Fitz,   M.   D., 
Boston.     (Reprinted  from  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Apr.  19,  1906.) 
"A  Practical  Photcn^etric  Method  for  Case  Record." 
—By  G.   W.  Fitz,  M.  D.,  Boston.     (Reprinted 
from    Boston    Medical    and    Surgical    Journal, 
Nov.  16,  1905.) 
"A   Simple   Method  of  Measuring  and  Graphically 
Plotting  Spinal  Curvature  and  Other  Asymme- 
tries by  Means  of  a  New  Direct-Reading  Scoli- 
ometer."—By  G.  W.  Fitz,  M.  D..  Boston.     (Re-' 
printed  from  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, Nov.  23,  1905.) 
"Why  I  Am  a  Physical  Director,"  a  pamphlet  issued 
by    the    International    Y.    M.    C.    A.    Training 
School,   Springfield,   Mass.,   1906. 
Annual  Report  of  the  South  Park  Commissioners, 
Chicago,   1905. 


Prospectus,  Playground  Association  of  America. 
Catalogue,    The     Philadelphia    Normal     School    of 
Physical  Training,  i9o6-'o7. 

Catalogue,  Outdoor  Gymnastic  Apparatus,  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros. 

Second  Annual  Report,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  play- 
grounds  committee. 

Official  Report  of  29th  N.  A.  G.  U.  gymnastic 
festival,  Indianapolis.  1905.  Edited  by  Dr.  Carl 
Zapp.     Price,   50  cents. 

Annual  Report,  Cleveland,  O.,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  including  report  on  physical  training. 

The  American  Gymnasia   Co.  Book  Department 

will     supply     any     publicatinn     mentioned     under 

*'  Some   Recent  «ooks  and  Articles "  on  receipt  of 

price  with  postage  as  stated    if    to    be  forwarde^j 

by  mail. 
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Over-Arm  Side  Stroke  in  Swimming: 

By  RICHARD   F.  NELLIGAN 


(Continued  from  July.) 

Under-Arm  Side  Stroke 

Having  completed  the  downward  and  back- 
ward movement  of  the  upper  arm,  in  unison 
with  the  kick  and  closing  of  the  legs,  it  is  thrust 
forward  for  the  next  stroke  beneath,  instead  of 
above,"^e  surface  of  the  water.  The  lower 
arm  is  used  as  in  the  over-arm  side  stroke.  The 
disadvantage  of  reaching  forward  under  water, 
in  preparation  for  the  positive  part  of  the  up- 
per arm  stroke,  instead  of  above  the  surface  as 
in  the  over-arm  style,  becomes  obvious  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  in  the  former  method  the 
resistance  is  greater  than  in  the  latter. 

Side-Stroke  With  Crawl  Movement  of 
THE  Feet. — The  writer  is  now  experimenting 
with  the  following  variation  of  the  side-stroke 
which  gives  promise  of  great  speed.  The  arms 
are  used  as  in  the  ordinary  over-arm  side  stroke. 
The  legs  are  spread  in  preparation  for  the  kick, 
until  the  feet  are  about  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Having  completed  the  closing  of  the  legs  with  a 
snap,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  still  while 
the  right  arm  is  executing  the  pull,  but  instead, 
the  top  leg  continues  slowly  to  the  rear  and  the 
under  leg  slowly  to  the  front,  bending  the  knees 
slightly  until  the  feet  are  about  nine  inches 
apart  From  this  position  the  feet  are  again 
snapped  together,  the  propulsion  coming  from 
the  instep  of  the  upper  foot  and  from  the  sole  of 
the  lower  foot.  This  latter  movement  is  then 
reversed,  the  upper  foot  passing  to  the  front 
and  the  lower  foot  to  the  rear.  This  final  move- 
ment of  the  stroke  should  be  finished  with  the 
feet  together  and  immediately  the  legs  should 
be  drawn  up  for  the  next  stroke.  The  whole 
movement  of  the  legs  should  be  timed  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  movement  of 


Note— From  "The  Art  of  Swimmine,"  by  Rich 
ard  F.  Nelli8:an,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
Amherst  College,  published  by  American  Gymnasia 
Co.  Article  on  "  How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke  in 
Swimming,"  by  Mr.  Nelligan,  appeared  in  June 
number  of  "  American  Gymnasia." 


the  arms.     Careful  observation  will    show 
the  second  leg  movement  is  similar   to   the 
and  foot    movement    in  the    Crawl    Stroke 
scribed  later. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  writers  on 
swimming  art  have  placed  too  much  valm 
drawing  the  knees  well  up  to  the  body  in 
negative  part  of  all  strokes  excepting  the  Cr 
They  have  evidently  overlooked  the  fact 
if  one  were  passing  rapidly  through  the  w; 
and  wished  to  stop  suddenly,  one  of  the 
ways  of  doing  so  would  be  to  draw  the  th 
towards  the  body  and  spread  the  leg's  as 
apart  as  possible.  Drawing  the  legs  up  vij 
ously  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  body 
swimming  that  reaching  forward  for  a  sti 
with  a  pair  of  oars  without  feathering  ha« 
rowing,  providing,  of  course,  the  blades  v 
kept  under  water.  The  legs  cannot  be  feath< 
through  the  water  on  the  recovery,  as  the  ha 
can  be  in  the  breast  and  imder-arm  side  strol 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  comparatively  slow  i 
not  too  wide  leg  movement. 

As  the  conformation  of  the  individual  t 
form  of  side-stroke,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
have  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  I 
thusiast  to  give  each  variation  of  the  side-str 
a  careful  trial  over  different  distances  under 
watch.  This  will  prove  interesting  to  the  sw: 
mer  and  will  lead  to  valuable  discussion  am( 
the  members  of  swimming  clubs. 

Summary. 

A   summary  of  the  above   methods  of  s 
stroke  swimming  is  as  follows: 

First — Right  arm,  left  arm  and  legs  in  o 
two,  three  order. 

Second — Kick  at  the  same  time  that  the  1 
arm  is  pulled  through. 

Third — Independent  action  of  arms  and  \t\ 

Fourth — Under-arm  side-stroke. 

Fifth — Side-stroke   and   crawl   movement 
the  feet. 


Tank  Swimmins:  Contest 

An  inter-branch  swimming  contest  was  held  in 
the  tank  of  the  Eastern  District  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.., 
Brooklyn,  in  May,  the  events  being:  Speed  swim — 


four  lengths  of  the  tank;  under  water  swim;  swim 
on  the  back;  finals  of  the  relay  tournament;  egg 
race ;  dive  for  form ;  dive  for  distance.  There  also 
was  an  exhibition  of  life  saving  and  resuscitations 
of  the  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Corps. 
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Directors  Before  the  Public 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  directors  of  physical 
training,  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  preach  the  truths 
of  scientifically  based  muscular  exercise  and  right 
living  in  other  physical  respects  to  their  fellow  men 
and  women  outside  the  gymnasium.  A  good  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  is  set  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent, 
who  has,  in  the  past  few  weeks  addressed  these 
gatherings  among  others  in  and  around  Boston  as 
follows :  New  England  Boot  and  Shoe  Club,  on 
"Business  and  Recreation ;"  Massachusetts "  Emer- 
pency  and  Hygiene  Association,  on  same  topic; 
New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  May  12, 
on  'Thysical  Education  for  Girls;"  Woodward  In- 
stitute, Quincy,  Mass.,  May  19,  on  same;  New  York 
March  30,  Public  School  Physical  Training  Soci- 
ety, athletics  and  gymnastics  for  women;  Metaphy- 
"-ical  Club,  Boston,  on  "khythm;"  "American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine."  Boston..  June  2,  "Duty  of  Family 
Physician  in  Regard  to  Physical  and  Mental  Devel- 
opment of  Children  under  His  Care  from  Infancy 
to  Adolescence;"  American  Association  of  Life 
lasurance  Examining  Surgeons,  June  4,  in  discus- 
sion of  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie's  paper  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of   Athletics  to  Longevity." 


Revival  of  Greek  Dances 

Greek  picture  dances  were  given  on  the  lawn  of 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  on  Tree  Day, 
June  25,  by  members  of  the  senior  class,  who  were 
costumed  as  naiads  and  dryads  ,and  formed  a  setting 
for  the  recitation  of  the  class  poem.  This  striking 
scene  calls  attention  to  the  revival  of  the  old  Greek 
picture  dancing  which  has  been  going  on  at  Welles- 
ley during  the  last  few  years  in  the  department  of 
physical  training,  under  Miss  Lucille  Eaton  Hill,  the 
director.  Permanent  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  developed  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  body 
a  natural  instrument  of  expression.  This  advance 
from  elementary  or  formal  stages  of  gymnastics  to 
aesthetic  physical  training  is  evidenced  effectively  in 
the  Wellesley  Tree  Day  and  in  the  Shakespere  play, 
in  which  the  dances  are  made  to  supplement,  deepen 
and  increase  the  significance  of  the  literary,  musical 
and  dramatic  features,  as  in  olden  performances. 
This  is  wholly  original  work  on  Miss  Hill's  part  and 
of  exceptional  importance. 

The  tennis  championship  of  Great  Britain  was 
won  at  Wimbledon,  July  5,  by  Miss  Douglas,  who 
defeated  Miss  May  Sutton  of  California,  the  present 
holder  of  the  title,  2 — 0. 


PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  BOOKS 

Practical  and  theoretical  books  on 
g^'nlnastics,  athletics  and  other  phases 
of  physical  training  supplied  by  us. 

Special  estimates  made  for  libraries, 
large  or  small. 

Ask  for  information.  Send  for  new 
list  of  books  —  free. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 
221     Columbus   Avenue,   Boston 


The  New  York  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Women 

17.19  West  lOlst  Street*  New  York  City 
44th  Annual  Session  fcegfins  October  I,  1906 

Pour  Years  Graded  Course 

Five  Years  Course  with  even  ins  and  Saturday  lectures 

Lectures       Laboratory  Work       Operations 

Clinics  in  College  and  City  Hospitals 

HELEN  CCX)LEY  PALMER,  M.D.,  Dean 

For  Announcement  address 

EMILY  C.  CHARLES,  M.D.,  Secretary 


^^^ 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years*  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 

D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

RATES. — Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Graduate  Toronto  School  of 
Physical  Training,  desires  position  as  instructor. 
References  given ;  could  accept  position  at  once. 
Address  No.  120,  "American  Gymnasia.*' 

POSITION  WANTED  in  school  or  small  col- 
lege by  young  man  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
perience to  take  charge  of  gymnasium  and  ath- 
letic interests.  Recommendations  and  proof  of 
ability  will  be  furnished.  Available  for  next  season 
or  possibly  sooner.  Address  No.  116,  care  Ameri- 
can Gymnasia. 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  212 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  IlL 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS^  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  li.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Ver^  often,  however,  there  ar6  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Useful  Objects  of  Art  for  Physical  Directors'  Offices, 
Trophy  Rooms,  Athletic  Clubs,  etc. 


Facial  Expression  of  Violent  Effort, 
Breathlessness  and. Fatigue 

By  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie 

The  study  made  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  professor  of 
physical  education,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
based  on  observation  of  certain  forms  of  facial  ex- 
pression in  athletes,  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion among  physical  trainers  and  others.  His  work 
has  been  in  a  line  hitherto  much  neglected.  Dr. 
McKenzie  has  published  several  articles  based  on 
this  work,  some  of  a  semi-popular  nature  and  others 
more  scientific.  His  latest  work  given  to  the  public 
is  a  series  of  four  masks  modelled  in  clay  by  the 
investigator,  whose  ability  as  a  sculptor  enables  him 
to  express  his  own  ideas  directly.  ^    '_ 

The  four  masks  illustrate  four  features  in  indi- 
vidual athletic  competition.  Dr.  McKenzie  has 
found  typical  forms  of  expression  for  various  forms 


of  effort.  By  study  of  many  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs and  the  observation  of  men  in  action,  he  has 
produced  in  clay  the  typical  face  of  violent  effort 
Similarly  he  has  produced  in  the  second  mask  the 
typical  face  of  the  breathless  man,  the  typical  face 
of  fatigue  in  the  third  mask,  and  the  typical  face  of 
advanced  fatigue  or  physical  collapse  in  the  fourth. 

Each  mask  shows  a  distinct  type.  Dr.  McKenzie 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  tem- 
porary effects  of  athletics,  likely  to  be  still  more 
appreciated  by  students  of  physical  training 

In  response  to  a  demand  for  more  knowledge  of 
his  investigations,  and  better  means  for  a  dose  study 
thereof,  Dr.  McKenzie  has  had  manufactured  some 
copies  of  his  original  masks.  These  are  life  size 
and  are  excellent  for  display  in  physical  director's 
trophy  rooms,  etc.  They  are  made  to  hang  on  the 
wall.  The  cost  of  the  set  of  four  life-size  clay  masks 
is  I2.50  each.  They  can  be  supplied  by  American 
Gymnasia  Co.  Further  particulars  will  be  supplied 
if  desired. 


steady  in  October 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

BY  DUDLEY  A.  SARGENT,   M.D. 

Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  hour  is  to  get  educators  to  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  all  forms  of 
physical  training  and  bodily  activity  as  a  basis  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  mental  and  moral  faculties. 
h  this  work  the  trainine  of  the  bodv  is  placed  upon  the  same  educational  basis  as  the  training  of  the  intellect. 
The  volume  presents  a  discussion  of  the  American  people  in  the  light  of  physical  ancestry  and  modern  rapid 
living.  Contrary  to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  many,  Dr.  Sargent  fortells  changes  for  the  better  along  lines  of 
physical  improvement. 

GINN   (Sl  company.  Publishers 

Trade  Department  29  Beacon  Street*  Boston 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE 


OF 


iWedart  Gymnasium  Supplies 


This  book  is  just  coming  off  the  press  now.  It 
contains  eighty  pages  of  correct  illustrations  and 
concise  descriptions  of  everything  that  is  needed  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  includes  several  of  my  recent 
inventions  which  are  o£Eered  to  notice  for  the  first 
time. 

I  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  get  out  this  catalogue,  and  it  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

If  you  arc  interested  in  gymnasium  work  —  if  you 
would  like  to  keep  posted  on  the  latest  improvements 
in  apparatus  —  if  you  think  you  will  have  occasion 
now  or  in  the  future  to  make  any  purchases  of  supplies 
of  this  character  —  this  is  the  catalogue  that  should  be 
in  your  hands. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  many  other  catalogues 


you  may  have  before  you  —  there  are  exclusive 
features  about  Medart  Gymnasium  Supplies  that 
make  them  different  from  all  others,  and  there  is  a 
quality  in  my  productions  that  stamp  them  as  worthy 
of  your  first  consideration. 

Medart  Gymnasium  Supplies  have  been  before  the 
public  for  thirty-four  years  —  they  have  a  national 
reputation  for  strength,  durability,  correctness  of  de- 
sign and  thorough  workmanship. 

It  is  the  qualily  of  Medart  Gymnasium  Supplies  — 
and  the  reasonable  prices  at  which  they  are  offerd 
—  that  makes  this  catalogue  so  necessary  to  anyone 
interested  in  gymnasium  work. 

Send  for  it  to-day  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind. 


FRED  MEDAILT 

Manufacturer  Gymnasium  Equipments 


3535  De  Kalb  Street 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  g^ven  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to^advertisers 


^  Ne^  B^i   THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Instructor  of  Gymnastics,  Athletics  and  Aquatics  in  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Most  Practical 


Treats  of  Swimming  Simply  and  Fully 


"  The  manual  on  •wunming  has  my  hearty  approval.    I  consider  it  « i  ^^^^  „y  jhat  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply.and  fully  tells 

the  most  practical   manual   that    I  have  ever  seen."  — Gborgb  L.  „  ,.    ,      _i..  *    u    i              u     .      •       •      .»     i-            w   r/ 

Mbtlan,  M.  D..  Proftuor  0/  Physical  Bducatum,  Columbia  Uni-  a^^  *»»  ?»^^  *<>  ^  ^"^"^  »*><>"'  »wimmmg."-GBORGK  W.  Ehlkr, 

vtrsify,  Una  York  City.  Supervisor  0/ Physical  TrdUUng^  Public  Sch^s,  CUvtland^  O. 

Book  bound  in  cloth*    Price,  net,  60  cents  a  copy.;  by  mafl,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 
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The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Entirely  rebuilt  and  refitted,  will  open  the  17th  season  as  usual,  Sept.  17th,  1906 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and 
women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  physidal  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to 
second-year  pupil. 

Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public  school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given 
during  the  coming  season.     Send  for  circulars. 
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American  Gymmisla 


A  General  Survey  of  Physical  Training 

By  Some  of  Its  Directors 


As  an  important  feature  of  this  Anniversary 
Outlook  Number  of  "American  Gymnasia" 
we  present  the  following  symposium  of  replies 
to  questions  printed  below.  This  investigation 
was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  know  how  the 
leaders  of  the  physical  training  profession  re- 
gard the  field  in  which  they  are  working,  what 
they  regard  as  its  essential  signs  of  progress 
and  what  they  consider  the  most  likely  lines  of 
development  during  the  next  decade.  Realiz- 
ing the  difficulty  there  is  in  bringing  down  to 
definate  words  such  an  indefinite  subject  and 
knowing  the  traditional  difficulties  of  most 
prophets,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  a  care- 
ful reading  and  study  of  this  and  following 
pages  will  be  profitable  to  everybody  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  physi- 
cal training  profession,  from  the  inside  or  the 
outside,  or  who  wants  to  see  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  all  that  goes  with  such 
improvement  advanced  to  a  higher  plane. 

At  this  time  we  make  no  comment  upon  the 
replies,  but  this  may  be  done  later,  in  connec- 
tion with  further  investigations  along  the  line 
of  this  symposium,  when  we  hope  to  interpret 
and  add  to  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  the 
words  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
sponded to  our  request  so  generously.  This 
subject  will  be  continued  in  the  folowing  is- 
sue of  "American  Gymnasia"  with  other  re- 
plies that  cannot  be  printed  here  for  lack  of 
room. — Editor. 

The  individuals  who  were  asked  to  contribute 
to  this  study  were:  (a)  Presidents  and  secretaries 
of  organizations  of  physical  training  instructors, 
(b)  directors  of  normal  schools,  (c)  editors  of  the 
professional  journals.  THe  idea  in  mind  was  that 
these  persons  were  in  positions  enabling  them  to 
see  the  whole  field  and  to  grasp  its  developments 
and  tendencies  readily.  The  request  made  was  as 
follows : 

The  Questions 

Will  you  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions?  We  intend  to  publish  a  gen- 
eral study  of  the  present  condition  of  physical 
training  and  its  prospects,  based  in  part  on  such 
replies  as  we  ask  from  you. 

Questions : — What,  in  your  opinion  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
the  progress  of  physical  training?  (a)  in  your 
own  field;   (b)   in  general. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  likely  de- 
velopment of  physical  training  during  the  next  ten 
years?   (a)   in  your  own  field;    (b)    in  general. 


Appended  are  the  replies  as  received  up  to    the 
time  this  issue  was  prepared  for  printing: 


Doing    More   for  the    Individual    Man    an< 
Woman 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Gymna 
sium,  Harvard  University;  Director  Harvard  Sum 
mer  School  of  Physical  Education;  Director  Sar 
gent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Looking  over  the  past  few  years,  the  general  de- 
velopment of  physical  training  is  plain  to  be  seen 
The  most  noticeable  progress  during  this  perioc 
has  been  in  the  schools  and  Young  Women's  Chris 
tian  Associations.  The  progress  in  these  associa- 
tions both  in  extent  and  character  of  the  work  don< 
has  been  much  greater  than  is  generally  recognizetj 
The  development  of  municipal  gymnasiums  and 
connected  features  is  a  recent  development  of  much 
importance.  In  general  the  tendency  is  to  get  dowr 
to  the  people  and  to  benefit  individuals. 

Looking  forward  to  the  next  ten  years,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  avoid  giving  more  attention  to  th< 
individuals.  The  whole  tendency  of  American  de- 
velopment is  to  bring  out  individual  characteris- 
tics. The  test  of  all  practical  effort  in  life  is  "what 
is  this  doing  for  the  individual  man?"  Gymnasiun: 
work  and  physical  training  in  general  certainly 
needs  to  respond  to  the  same  test.  Mass  class 
work  as  ordinarily  conducted  in  our  gymnasiums 
tends  to  mediocracy  rather  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  abilities.  It  is  "regimentation" 
as  Spencer  says,  not  progress. 


Increasing  Public  and  Educational  Interest 

By  George  L.  Meylan,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  ol 
Physical  Education,  Columbia  University ;  Presi- 
dent Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors 
Secretary  American  Physical  Education  Association 

In  Columbia  University  there  was  no  physical 
training  ten  years  ago;  there  is  now  an  equipment 
costing  about  $600,000,  a  staff  of  eight  regular, 
four  special  instructors  and  several  student  assist- 
ants; 2,000  students  using  the  gymnasium;  over  600 
students  in  regular  physical  training  courses  bear- 
ing positive  credit  towards  the  A.B.  and  S.B.  de- 
grees. We  have  definite  standards  of  proficiency 
to  which  students  must  attain;  students  receive 
grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F  as  in  other  courses  an<| 
the  marks  in  physical  education  have  absolutely 
the  same  weight  in  all  matters  of  scholarship,  hon- 
ors, deficiencies,  etc.,  as  marks  in  English  or  his- 
tory. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  progress  of  physical 
training  in  general  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  in  four  directions:  (a)  Increased  recognition 
from  educators;  (b)  remarkable  increase  in  num-' 
ber   of   institutions    doing   physical    training    work. 


American  Gymnasia 


ir.d  a  corresponding  increase  in  material  equip- 
ment :  (c)  large  development  of  public  interest  and 
-Vpreciatxon  of  physical  training  as  shown  by  the 
extensive  development  of  the  playground,  settle- 
-rtnts,  and  municipal  gymnasiums  movement;  (d) 
•!  >tmct  improvement  in  the  character  and  profes- 
i.-nal  training  of  physical  training  teachers  as 
>..)wn  by  the  higher  standards  of  Normal  Schools, 
tr.e  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  in- 
. reaped  qualifications  demanded  by  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  my  field  (Columbia  University)  I  am  looking 
rtT  more  extensive  development  of  elective  courses 
1-:  physical  education;  a  better  corelation  of  athletic 
..nd  g>'mnastic  training;  and  possibly  the  offering 
•  •1  physical  education  for  entrance  to  college. 

1  believe  that  the  improvement  and  increase  men- 
tioned under  four  heads  above  as  distinctive  of  the 
;  i>t  ten  years  will  continue  during  the  next  ten 
.cars. 


Improved  Personnel  and  Spirit  of  Co-operation 

By  James  H.  McCurdy,  M.D.,  Director  of  Physical 
Department,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School;  editor  **  American  Physical  Education 
Review.** 

The  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  in  physical  training  is  the 
iTiprovement  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
t'.rce.  Another  evidence  of  progress  is  the  co- 
•  Deration  of  various  groups,  who  ten  years  ago 
<'od  out  for  this  or  that  system.  The  question 
:i«'W  seems  to  be  what  is  right;  ten  years  ago  it 
'A  as  "how  can  I  defend  my  position." 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  important  duties  dur- 
i-i?  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the  placing  of  ath- 
'tics  in  all  educational  institutions  directly  under 
the  faculty.  They  will  be  used  by  them  as  a  part 
•f  the  educational   work  of  the  institution. 


Attention  to  Hygienic  and  Recreative  Aspects 

By  George  j.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Secretary  Physical  De- 
partment, International  Committee  of  tne  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations;  President,  Physical 
Directors'  Society  of  Y.M.C.A.  of  North  America ; 
editor  of  •*  Physical  Training." 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  for  my  opinion  of  what 
h3^  been  the  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
'^Tttgress  of  physical  training  in  the  past  ten  years 
dr.d  the  most  likely  development  in  the  future,  I 
answer  briefly  as  follows: 

IX  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION during  past  ten  years:  a  growth  in 
the  number  of  gymnasiums  from  512  to  568,  an  in- 
crease of  56.  Small  and  poorly  equipped  gymna- 
siums have  been  displaced  by  more  commodious 
■.nd  complete  structt{res. 

In  1896  there  were  but  240  physical  directors.  In 
:go6  there  were  384,  an  increase  of  144.  There  has 
cen  a  constant  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  an  in- 
.Tea<^e  of  the  proportion  of  trained  men,  making  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  work.  Fully  40  per  cent. 
«re  graduates  of  the  Association  training  schools. 

In  i8g6  the  number  of  men  participating  in  the 
physical  privileges  of  the  Association  was  52,672;  in 


1906  this  number  had  increased  to  I53473»  an  in- 
crease of  over  100,000  in  the  ten  years,  or  an  aver- 
age of  10,000  yearly. 

The  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  progress  has 
been  the  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  accepted 
forms  of  physical  training  and  the  attention  to  the 
hygienic  and  recreative  aspects  of  the  work.  The 
relation  of  the  physical  work  to  the  Association 
work  as  a  whole  has  been  discerned.  The  scien- 
tific method  of  study  has  increasingly  character- 
ized the  work  conducted.  The  Association  recog- 
nizes not  only  its  membership  as  its  field  of  effort, 
but  the  whole  community,  and  has  sought  to  adapt 
its  work  to  meet  the  larger  needs.  In  this  effort 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  271  leaders  were 
trained  and  furnished  to  direct  the  physical  work 
in  churches,  boys'  clubs,  settlements,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Training  Schools  and  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
the  graduates.  A  new  summer  school  also  has  been 
organized  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

IN  GENERAL:  Increased  popularity  of  physi- 
cal training  with  the  masses  and  greater  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  many, — the  introduction  of 
physical  training  in  the  grammar  schools,  great 
growth  in  the  number  of  public  playgrounds  and 
gymnasia,  the  greater  dignity  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  colleges,  and  the  recognition  of  physi- 
cal training  as  an  integral  part  of  education. 

THE  MOST  LIKELY  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  FUTURE  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.:— Larger  suc- 
cess and  greater  advances  in  relating  the  physical 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes,  the  influencing  of  corporations  to 
make  provision  for  the  recreative  needs  of  their 
employees,  prevailing  upon  the  municipality  to 
provide  for  public  recreation,  the  education  of 
young  men  with  reference  to  their  physical  habits 
and  right  living. 

IN  GENERAL :— Great  growth  in  public  play- 
grounds in  the  medium-sized  cities  of  America, 
great  development  of  physical  training  in  Canada 
and  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states,  increased 
facilities  for  and  participation  in  physical  privi- 
leges and  athletic  sports  by  the  mass  of  individu- 
als, increased  use  of  preventive  measures  for  main- 
taining health  of  which  physical  training  shall  be 
a  great  part. 


Advancement  Noticeable  in  Educational 
Circles 

By  George  WitticlK  Director,  Normal  School  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 

According  to  my  observations  the  progress  of 
physical  training  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  as  follows: 

In  association  work  no  progress  worth  speak- 
ing of  has  taken  place,  whereas  that  in  the  primary 
and  elementary  public  schools,  as  well  as  m  the 
high  schools,  has  been  considerable.  In  most  cities 
physical  training  is  slowly  but  steadily  becoming 
a  recognized  educational  factor  and  a  science.  In 
a  number  of  commonwealths  the  physical  training 
is  based  strictly  upon  the  laws  of  psycholog>%  peda- 
gogy, physiology  of.  the  human  body  and  socio- 
logy. It  is  true  that  pedantic  and  erroneous  meth- 
ods of  conducting  physical  training  are  yet  found 
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occasionally,  due  to  the  work  of  men  and  women 
who  are  full  of  theory  and  high  ideals,  but  lack 
the  practical  knowledge  and  experiences  which 
are  so  very  necessary  to  make  physical  training  a 
successful  department  in  general  education.  This 
condition  will  be  eliminated  in  the  course  of  time 
through  the  exchange  of  thought 

In  some  localities  too  much  success  is  expected 
from  the  exclusive  practice  of  the  so-called  "natu- 
ral activities,"  running,  jumping,  throwing,  strik- 
ing, etc.  We  all  know  and  apreciate  the  value 
of  these  activities,  especially  when  they  are  brought 
into  the  employ  of  education  properly,  but  alone 
they  lack  the  refining  influences  of  some  of  the  more 
formal  and  artistic  work.  Only  a  well  balanced 
combination  of  these  activities  and  the  more  formal 
and  artistic  work  will  produce  a  system  of  physical 
training  that  will  answer  all  demands  of  this  age  of 
progress,  electricity  and  steam  power  upon  the 
human  being. 

Growth  of  Athletics  in  Middle  Western 
.Schools 

By  Horace  Butterworth,  Director,  Philadelphia  Nor- 
mal School  of  Physical  Training. 

In  response  to  your  questions  regarding  evi- 
dences of  progress  in  physical  education  during 
the  past  ten  years,  I  should  say  that  in  university 
circles  in  the  middle  west,  where  all  but  two  years 
of  my  experience  has  been  passed,  the  growth  of 
interest  in  track  athletics  and  football  has  been 
the  most  notable  factor.  The  interest  has  spread 
from  the  universities  downward  through  the  vari- 
ous strata  of  school  life,  and  is  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  all  grades  of  grammar,  high  and  pre- 
paratory schools  in  that  section  at  present,  as  com- 
pared with  an  interest  centering  in  small  groups 
ten  years  ago. 

In  a  general  outlook  I  think  the  construction  of 
out-of-door  and  municipal  gymnasiums  culminating 
in  the  splendid  equipment  provided  by  the  South 
Park  Commission,  Chicago,  is  the  most  noteworthy 
evidence  of  progress. 

In  the  prophetic  line,  I  consider  the  most  likely 
development  in  normal  school  methods  to  be  a 
raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  as  to  educa- 
tional requirements  and  a  differentiation  of  courses 
to  provide  specialists  for  particular  forms  of  work. 

In  general,  most  marked  progress  is  apt  to  be 
made,  I  think,  in  the  spread  of  physical  training 
in  schools  and  in  providing  facilities  for  exercise 
by  towns  and  cities. 


Universal  Introduction  of  Swedish  Methods 
in  Schools 

By  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Director,  Posse  Gymna- 
sium ;  Editor  of  "  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal." 

In  answer  to  your  first  question  I  should  say 
the  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
physical  training  is  the  almost  universal  introduc- 
tion of  the  Swedish  form  of  arranging  exercises 
for  public  schools.  The  Swedish  "table  of  exer- 
cises" forms  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  work,  es- 
pecially in  lower  grades.  For  physical  training  in 
higher   and   secondary   schools,   a   specially   notice- 


able feature  is  the  place  given  to  certain  forms  of 
dancing.  While  this  phase  of  physical  training  can 
not  substitute  the  older  and  more  comprehensive 
methods,  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  addi- 
tion. 

In  general,  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been: 
The  universal  interest  displayed  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  high  physical  development  as  shown  in 
the  multiplicity  of  gymnasia,  both  in  public  and 
private  sdiools,  the  interest  shown  by  the  public 
at  large  in  increased  patronage  of  games  and 
sports,  the  increasing  space  given  to  the  subject 
in  public  print,  and  the  drawing  together  of  na- 
tions for  the  closer  study  of  each  other's  methods 
in  developing  great  physical  powers. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  greatest  progress  will 
be  shown  in  the  field  of  medical  gymnastics.  The 
treatment  of  orthopedic  cases  presents  the  great- 
est possibilities  and  perhaps  the  greatest  need. 

The  general  effect  of  systematic  physical  train- 
ing will  be  more  noticeable  in  women  than  in  men« 
Already,  we  see  a  new  race  of  women  forming 
the  American  type.  This  must  have  a  decided 
effect  on  future  generations,  and  the  coming  Amer- 
ican, born  of  athletic  parents,  should  present  a 
figure  in  strong  contrast  to  the  ungainly,  round- 
shouldered,  unevenly  developed  individual,  which 
has  long  been  our  national  type. 


Improved  Teachers ;  Growth  of  Interest  by 
Physicians 

By  Watson  L.  Savage,  M.D.,  President,  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Replying  to  your  very  interesting  question,  I 
beg  to  present  briefly  the  following  signs  of  prog- 
ress: 

The  improved  educational  standing  and  rank 
of  the  teachers  of  physical  training. 

The  increased  number  of  public  schools  in  large 
cities  making  provision  for  the  work  and  requiring 
the  same. 

Giving  credit  of  points  to  count  for  a  degree  in 
colleges. 

The  broader  courses  being  taught  in  our  Normal 
Schools  of  Physical  Training. 

In  my  own  field  (medical)  evidences  of  prog- 
ress are  to  be  seen  in  the  increased  number  of 
physicians  making  use  of  exercise  as  a  part  of  their 
prescription. 

I  would  like  here  to  add  that  the  greatest  need 
is  a  proper  education  of  the  physician  as  to  the 
use  of  exercise  as  a  therapeutic  agent  This  must 
come  through  instruction  in  our  medical  schools 
and  research  in  physiology  of  bodily  exercise  and 
writings  of  physical  educators. 

This  is  the  line  along  which  I  hope  for  most  in 
the  next  ten  years,  but  it  is  a  little  early  for  it 
now.  At  present  the  rapid  development  of  general 
athletics  and  games  widi,  later,  classification  and 
closer  regulation,  is  the  evident  tendency.  Too 
much  competition  is  the  red  light  of  danger  ahead. 
A  suggestion  for  the  encouragement  of  better  gen- 
eral physical  condition  would  be  the  awarding  of 
a  medal  (paid  for  by  applicant)  for  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  all-around  physical  excellence,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  committee  of  national  standing. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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How  to  Interest  New  Members 

In  the  Gymnasium 


THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  direc- 
tors of  gymnasiums  in  various  institutions  in 
which  they  relate  their  own  methods  and  results 
m  handling  new  members.  The  articles  will  aim 
to  cover  these  points,  as  well  as  others:  Reception 
of  the  new  member,  advice  and  supervision  of  ini- 
tial work  on  the  floor,  direction  of  individual  work 
and  advice,  special  difficulties  with  the  new  mem- 
ber and  how  overcome,  how  the  new  member  is 
made  into  an  old  member. 

The  first  article,  printed  in  this  issue,  deals  with 
conditions  in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
physical  department,  written  by  a  director  of  ex- 
perience and  a  producer  of  successful  results. 
Following  articles  will  deal  with  conditions  in  an 
athletic  club,  in  a  college  and  in  a  woman's  gym- 
nasium. 

As  this  series  of  articles  is  printed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  instructors  in  general,  the  subject  is  open  to 
discussion.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  communi- 
cations giving  further  information  along  this  line 
or  commenting  in  any  way  upon  what  writers  of 
the   articles  may  say. — Editor. 


The  New  Man  in  the  Y.  M.  CX  A.  Gymnasium 

By    C.    R.   H.   JACKSON,    Physical  Director, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

BEFORE  discussing  the  needs  of  new  members 
we  may  advantageously  consider  the  place 
given  the  new  member  in  organizing  the  working 
plans  of  the  department 

Whenever  a  class  is  spoken  of  in  this  article  it 
will  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  senior  class,  con- 
sisting of  men  over  i8  years  of  age,  which  in  its 
treatment  of  new  members  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  treatment  new  members  of  other  classes  re- 
ceive The  plan  of  procedure  here  given  is  from 
the  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  and  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the  physical  department  of 
the  Scranton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  during  the  first  year  the  new  gym- 
nasium was  opened,  proves  that  there  is  some 
merit  in  this  method. 

PREPARATION. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  to  take  care 
of  the  new  members  before  they  come. 

In  the  fall  this  is  done  by  organizing  all  leaders' 
corps  at  least  one  month  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  department  for  the  winter's  work.  (See  pre- 
\ious  article  on  "How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a 
Gynmasium  Leaders'  G)rps,"  in  "American  Gym- 
nasia" of  Sept  1905.)  During  this  time  at  least 
six  sessions  are  held  for  both  study  and  practice, 
and  one  subject  is  considered  and  discussed  very 
thoroughly,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  new 
members.  There  is  also  a  secret  social  committee, 
the  members  of  which  are  carefully  picked  men. 
Representatives  of  this  committee  are  on  the  floor 


with  each  class  to  welcome  beginners,  introduce 
new  members  to  older  ones  and  assist  new  and 
backward  men.  When  we  recall  that  one  class 
often  represents  nearly  every  occupation  of  city 
hfe,  including,  as  one  of  our  classes  did  last  year, 
laborers,  mechanics,  draughtsmen,  clerks,  sales- 
men, policemen,  politicians,  students,  teachers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  dentists,  business  men,  etc.,  the  ini- 
portance  of  an  early  introduction  of  men  of  simi- 
lar occupation  and  inclination  is  apparent 

Ihe  ciosmg  of  the  department  for  the  week  pre- 
vious to  the  formal  openmg,  enables  us  to  open  to 
the  public  every  fall  a  department  that  is  beauti- 
fully clean,  attractive  and  safe. 

When  the  classes  begin  the  fall  term,  the  work  is 
so  planned  that  one  squad  is  formed  of  the  begin- 
ners, but  as  this  squad  improves  by  practice  the 
new  members  who  come  to  us  after  the  classes 
have  been  imder  headway  for  a  month  or  more, 
are  placed  temporarily  in  the  squad  that  their  con- 
dition warrants;  frequently  they  are  enrolled,  for 
a  few  weeks,  with  the  business  and  professional 
men's  division,  which  is  a  large  squad  of  middle 
aged  and  elderly  men  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  afternoon,  classes. 

Since  we  do  not  hold  formal  annual  examina- 
tions or  tests  for  the  promotion  of  men  to  higher 
grades,  the  leaders  of  each  squad  and  the  director 
in  charge,  constituting  an  examining  board,  are 
empowered  to  grant  promotion  of  any  man  when- 
ever his  condition  and  performance  warrant  it 
Men  are  constantly  being  promoted  from  one  squad 
to  another;  thus  no  man  is  held  back,  nor  embar- 
rassed by  undue  prominence  being  given  his  lack 
of  skill. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  plans  having  been  careftdly  made  for  the 
new  member  the  first  thing  we  do  with  him  is  to 
give  him  a  thorough  examination.  This  is  always 
priyate  and  with  the  patient  nude.  This  examina- 
tion always  includes  measurements  of  circumfer- 
ence, depths  and  breadths  of  trunk,  heights  and 
weights,  lung  capacity,  examination  of  heart  and 
lungs,  condition  of  spine,  chest  walls,  feet,  equal 
length  of  limbs,  posture,  etc. 

The  new  member  is  then  shown  his  errors  of  pos- 
ture and  faults  of  structure  (if  they  can  be  cor- 
rected) while  standing  before  a  large  mirror.  He 
is  then  placed  in  the  best  possible  position,  and 
advised  how,  when  and  why  to  habitually  maintain 
the  same.  He  is  then  shown  what  exercises  will 
help  and  told  why  they  will  help.  He  is  then  re- 
quested to  dress  and  advised  to  call  upon  one  of 
the  medical  staff  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Two  cards  are  handed  him.  One  contains  the 
following   "Reasons    for   Requiring   Examinations": 

First,  for  the  Man— That  the  advice  and  pre- 
scription may  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  each 
man,  and  that  he  may  be  given  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  exercise. 

Second,  for  the  Association — ^That  the  Associa- 
tion be  not    credited    with    hernias,    strains,    etc. 
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which  were  contracted  before  using  the  gymna- 
sium. 

NOW  do  not  hesitate  to  begin  training.  We 
promise  that  you  will  not  be  embarrassed. 

The  other  side  of  the  card  has  office  hours  and 
days   of   medical   and   physical   examiners. 

The  other  card  describes  and  gives  the  prices 
of  uniform  gymnasium  suits  and  where  sold. 

NECESSITY    FOR    EXAMINATION. 

That  every  new  member  should  be  examined  be- 
fore using  the  gymnasium,  the  following  fcw^  cases 
will  prove. 

Student,  boy  aged  14: — Mitral  regurgitation  and 
hypertrophy.  We  wrote  his  father,  inform!  f»^  him 
that  we  did  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  qi 
permitting  his  son  to  exercise  with  a  class  qf 
strong,  vigorous  boys,  and  enclosed  a  check  for 
membership  and  locker  fee  paid,  but  stated  that 
with  care  we  believed  that  the  boy  might  live  a 
long  and  useful  life,  and  suggested  that  he  be  kept 
busy  with  studies  and  work  well  within  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers.  In  reply  the  father  called 
and  informed  the  writer  that  a  medical  specialist 
of  cardiac  diseases,  several  years  previous,  had 
given  the  boy  only  two  years  to  live,  and  because 
the  boy  had  not  died,  the  father  thought  that  the 
danger  was  past. 

Young  man,  19  years  of  age,  bank  clerk;  Ingui- 
nal hernia,  not  aware  of  his  condition.  Radical 
treatment  advised.     Cured. 

Young  man,  17  years  of  age,  stenographer:  Ex- 
treme scoliosis  with  rotation  (deviation  of  spii^c 
from  median  line  two  inches)  did  not  know  his 
spine  was  crooked. 

Attorney,  aged  50  years:  flat  feet;  very  painful. 
Several  physicians  had  diagnosed  trouble  "rheu- 
matism." Plaster  casts  of  feet  made  and  arch  sup- 
ports inserted  in  shoes  by  orthopedist.  Result 
relief  from  excruciating  pain,  and  greatly  im- 
proved health. 

Dentist,  aged  32  years;  large,  pendant  abdomen, 
intense  abdominal  pains  after  each  meal,  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Cured  in  three  months  by  regular  ex- 
ercise. 

Clerk,  17  years  of  age:  Formerly-  had  infanti*<: 
paralysis,  resultant  scoliosis  with  rotation ;  "  weMc 
heart.  Cured  by  daily  special  exercises  for  w^att 
muscles  and  constant  practice  of  correct  position- 
Now  a  physical  director  and  doing  excellent , wo lOt. 

While  the  physical  department  of.  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  neither  a  sanitarium 
nor  an  institution  for  the  practice  of  medical  gym- 
nastics, such  cases  as  those  enumerated,  and  a 
great  many  more,  may  be  treated  by  a  little  daily 
attention  of  the  physical  director,  especially  in  citi-  < 
where  there  is  not  an  orthopedic  ward  conduct  * 
If  the  local  physical  directors  do  not  helf  these  ♦  - 
sons,  who  will?  But  the  work  done  in  a  public  gym- 
nasium must  always  be  inferior  to  that  done  by  a 
well  equipped  and  properly  conducted  orthopedic  i^^ 
stitution. 

As  the  director  examines  the  member  by  test,  ob- 
servation and  questions,  the  new  member,  especially 
if  he  be  a  man  of  education,  examines  the  directoi^ 
and  before  he  leaves  the  examination  room  hai 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  director's  ability  to  hely 
him.  : 


One  source  of  constant  surprise  to  the  writer  is 
the  eagerness  with  which  most  men  speak  of  their 
private  life  and  personal  condition  during  these  ex- 
aminations! and  the  freedom  with  which  they  ask 
and  answer  questions  of  the  most  delicate  nature. 
The  direct(»r  should  never  forget  that  he  is  tread- 
ing upon  dangerous  ground  when  dealing  with  an- 
other man*s  private  affairs,  and  should  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  desire  to  help  his  patient,  to  do  this 
he  must  be  considerate,  conservative  and  a  gentle- 
man always. 

Rash  promises  must  never  be  made.  We  can  far 
better  exceed  our  promises,  than  fail  to  fulfill  one 
promise,  h6wever  carelessly  made. 

BEGINNING   TRAINING. 

The  examination  having  been  made  and  the  mem- 
ber's condition  found  to  either  warrant  or  prohibit 
his  immediate  exercising  with  one  of  the  classes,  he 
should  be  introduced  to  one  of  the  assistant  physi- 
cal directors,  and  to  the  gymnasium  clerk;  his 
locker  assigned  him,  system  governing  rental  of 
towels  explained,  and  all  information  conducive  to 
his  comfort  and  pleasure  given. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  all  new  to  this  man. 
We  are  apt  to  use  technical  terms  which  are  unfa- 
miliar to  him,  so  we  must  be  thorough  and  explicit 
in  all  information  given,  and  do  our  very  utmost ' 
to  make  him  feel  at  home. 

If  he  is  advised  to  participate  in  any  pait  of  th^ 
class  exercises,  he  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  squad  with  an  assistant,  or  older  man  to  instruct 
him,  and  his  mistakes  allowed  to  pass  without  com- 
ment until  after  the  novelty  and  newness  have  worn 
off. 

Frequently  the  new  micmbcr  is  advised  to  do  only 
individual  work  for  the  first  week  or  two,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mass  drill  only  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  until  he  is  prepared  for  the,  more  vigorous 
apparatus  work.  Later  on,  some  of  these  men  arc 
advised  to  omit  the  games  for  a* while  and  either 
-substitute  individual,  corective  w^irk,  or  rest  while 
the  other  men  are  engaged  in'^mes  or  contests. 
The  more  violent  forms  of  exet^se  are  prohibited 
whenever  it  is  deemed  best  for  a  man's  best  inter- 
ests. 

There  is  a  physical  director  on  duty  daily  from 
9  A.  M.  until  10  P.  M.  In  addition  to  this,  several 
of  the  leaders  are  on  the  floor  a  half  hour  before 
each  class  period.  Every  man  wearing  epaulets  is 
qualifled  to  explain  the  exercises  prescribed  in  the 
gymnasium  manuals,  and  members  are  invited  to 
apply  to  them  for  information  previous  to  any 
regular  class  session. 

When  a  new  member  is  placed  in  a  squad,  he  is 
introduced  to  his  leader,  and  the  leader  is  quietly 
advised  of  any  special  weakness  of  the  new  member. 
His  case  is  briefly  but  clearly  explained,  and  the 
leader  is  advised  regarding  exercises  the  new  man 
should  avoid  and  when  to  dismiss  him.  The  leader 
finds  opportunity  to  introduce  him  to  a  few  other 
men,  after  the  squad  work,  and  places  him  in  charge 
of  a  man  who  looks  after  him  for  the  evening. 

The  physical  director  must  remember  the  advice 
he  has  given  each  man,  and  when  the  new  member 
has  had  sufficient  exercise  for  the  first  night  must 
advise  him  to  stbp. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Should  the  Disarmament  Count  in  Fencing 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


THE  recent  adoption  in  Germany  of  a  rule  mak- 
ing the  disarmament  in  foil  play  count  as  a 
touch  for  the  giver,  reawakens  interest  again  in 
this  matter,  which  for  long  has  lain  dormant  in 
this  country,  and  which  American  fencers  generally 
have  considered  settled.  The  Amateur  Fencers* 
League  rule,  which  generally  governs  contests  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  reads: 

"A  disarmament  is  of  no  value.  A  touch  im- 
mediately following  a  disarmament  counts." 

The  reasoning  which  finally  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  is  complicated,  but  in  essence  was  with 
purpose  of  discouraging  frequent  effort  at  disarm- 
ing. It  provides  that  a  deliberate  hit,  made  after 
the  adversary  is  observed  to  be  disarmed,  shall 
not  count,  but  that  a  touch  made  in  the  motion 
that  has  resulted  in  disarmament,  that  is,  "imme- 
diately following  a  disarmament,"  shall  count,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  fencer  making  such  a 
hit  does  it  in  the  enthusiasm  of  action,  but  not  with 
the  cold-blooded  purpose  of  striking  an  unarmed 
opponent. 

Under  the  American  rule  a  finer  foil  play  has 
been  developed  than  existed  before  its  adoption. 
(">M  fencers  well  remember  the  slashing  bouts  of 
former  times  when  the  mutual  desire  of  the  con- 
testants was,  often  simply  to  disarm.  When  the 
di<wirmament  itself  counted  as  a  toudi  it  was  obvi- 
'^•tisly  a  great  temptation  to  the  fencer  to  indulge 
in  all  the  disarmaments  possible,  the  more  so  as 
it  was  what  may  well  be  termed  a  "galley  play." 
In  the  endeavor  to  avoid  being  disarmed  a  fencer 
was  inclined  to  grip  too  tightly,  and  to  never  de- 
velop the  firmness  and  dexterity  of  hand  and  fin- 
gering that  comes  with  greater  freedom  from  anx- 
iety on  this  point.  On  the  other  hand  the  evasion 
of  disarmament  is  an  element  of  foil  play  requir- 
ing: the  utmost  dexterity.  The  development  of  that 
especial  nimbleness  and  lightness  of  hand  which 
makes  escape  from  blade  a  matter  of  instinct  is 
one  of  the  finest  points  of  the  art  of  fencing.  But 
T»hether  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh 
the  arguments  against  the  "disarmament  equals  a 
tr.uch**   rule  is  another  matter. 

\Vc  hav/e  seen  the  "coarsening"  influence  of  the 
Tjle  in  old-time  play,  and  we  have  observed  the 
improvement  under  the  present  A.  F.  L.  A.  rule. 

I  believe  that  American  fencers  generally  will 
V  opposed  to  the  new  German  adoption,  and  will 
prefer  the  present  American  rule,  which  was 
adopted  after  long  consideration,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  good  judgment. 


Fencing  News 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia,"  special  attention  will  be  given  to  a 
record  of  current  events  of  interest  to  the  fencing 
world.     This  will  be,  at  first,  an  experiment  to  de- 


termme  whether  there  is  sufficient  interest  among 
fencing  people  to  support  such  a  feature  and  to  jus- 
tify space  being  given  to  it.  If  you  are  interested 
and  would  like  to  see  a  good  department  of  fenc- 
ing news  and  discussion  as  a  feature  of  this  maga- 
zine, will  you  let  us  know  at  once,  with  your  sub- 
scription, if  not  already  a  subscriber?  We  will 
present  just  as  good  a  department  as  we  can  se- 
cure support  for.  This  feature  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia" will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.   Ranlett,  a  fencing  instructor  of  Boston. 


Sixty  Lives  Saved  by  Pyramid 

By  means  of  a  gymnastic  pyramid,  made  by  fire- 
men, policemen  and  citizen  volunteers,  at  a  New 
York  city  fire  in  March,  60  young  women  were 
rescued  from  a  fire  escape  on  the  second  floor,  the 
fire  ladders  having  been  delayed.  Within  a  few 
minutes  afterward  the  building  collapsed. 


In  Philadelphia  Schools 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia  authorized, 
Sept.  18,  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  physi- 
cal training  in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city 
A  director  is  to  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  ^2500,  and 
ten  assistants  at  j$iooo  each.  The  new  movement 
is  to  take  effect  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  plans  can  be 
perfected. 


May  -  Pole  Possibilities  and  Dances 

A  book  containing  a  detailed  description  of  the 
May-pole  festivities  successfully  carried  on  in  Women's 
Department  at  University  of  Illinois,  under  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Jennette  C.  Lincoln,  physical  director, 
is  about  to  be  published  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 
It  will  be  illustrated  from  photographs  and  by  dia- 
grams. Its  practical  nature  and  the  several  dances 
which  are  complete  in  themselves  and  which  may  be 
used  independent  of  May-pole  work,  are  features  that 
will  appeal  to  directors  of  physical  training. 


Dancing  in  Cleveland  Schools 

Dancing  \%  being  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland  by  G.  W.  Ehler,  director  of  physical 
training.  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal  of  New  York 
recenily  conducted  an  institute  with  the  physical  train- 
ing teachers  of  the  Cleveland  schools  for  four  days 
and  instructed  them  in  the  most  practical  forms  of 
folk  dancing  for  their  use.  The  teachers  are  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation,  and  will  do 
some  experimental  work  this  year,  particulariy  in  con- 
nection with  the  grammar  schools.  Dancing  has 
already  been  incorporated  in  the  physical  training 
work  of  some  of  the  high  schools.  No  decision  has 
been  reached  as  to  its  introduction  into  the  grade 
schools. 
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Gymnastic  Educational  Play  for  Children 


A  VACANCY  seems  to  exist  in  physical  education 
between  the  play  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
regular  gymnastic  work  of  the  school,  say  the  au- 
thors of  a  recent  book*  in  its  introductory  words. 
This  truth  is  becoming  recognized  by  educational 
authorities  and  by  physical  directors  who  have 
studied  the  situation,  and  various  methods  are  be- 
ing tested  to  bridge  the  gap  that  unquestionably 
exists. 

"We  present,"  say  the  authors  of  the  book  re- 
ferred to,  "only  those  classes  of  movements  that 
correspond  to  the  stage  of  development  through 
which  the  child  is  passing  during  his  first  two 
years  in  the  primary  school,  and  have  culled  from 
those  classes  the  gymnastic  exercises  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  little  child.  Little  children  should 
forget  their  bodies  while  performing  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  to  induce  this  forgetfulness  they 
must  have  in  mind  a  picture  of  something  extrane- 
ous to  themselves  which  they  are  to  represent. 
These  representations  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  little  ones,  who  are  perfectly  happy  while  play- 
ing they  are  ducks,  chickens  or  statues.  Left  to 
themselves,  children  will  play  at  being  all  of  these 
thing§  and  thousands  more,  the  difference  in  this 
directed  exercise  being  that  the  teacher  has  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  the  selection  of  the  movements,  the 
sequence  of  these  in  the  day's  lesson,  and  their 
progression  from  one  lesson  to  another. 

"Children  who  have  had  their  early  gymnastics 
in  the  guise  of  play  enter  upon  the  first  lessons  of 
formal  g\'ranastics  with  unusual  interest,  joyfully 
recognizing  familiar  movements  under  new  names. 
The  ease  with  which  they  perform  their  exercises 
in  resonse  to  tlieir  conscious  volition  testifies  to 
the  value  of  their  previous  physical   training." 

The  characteristics  of  this  form  of  physical 
training,  or  education,  for  children  includes  simple 
marching,  with  no  attempt  at  technicalities,  and 
used  chiefly  with  music  with  well  marked  time; 
running,  indoors  and  out,  with  and  outside  of 
games;  simplest  of  jumping,  from  heights  and  over 
obstacles  but  with  extreme  care  that  injuries  are 
not  caused  to  the  little  folks,  a  danger  which  can 
be  minimized  by  careful  watching  apd  slow  and 
discriminating  progression;  deep  breathing  (which 
necessarily  accompanies  all  forms  of  physical  ex- 
ercise, for  young  or  old,  when  properly  done),  so 
that  full  inspiration  and  deep  expiration  may  be- 
come a  fixed  habit  in  the  after  life  of  the  children; 
securing  the  breathing  exercise  by  means  of  natu- 
ral  stretching   as   part   of   the  play   instead   of  by 


♦"Educational  Gymnastic  Play,"  by  Fanny  L. 
Johnson  and  Jennie  M.  Colby,  published  1906,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  by  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  by 
whose  permission  these  extracts  are  made  in 
"American  Gymnasia."  Book  sent  postage  paid 
for  70  cents  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 


conscious  effort  in  that  direction;  and  the  neces- 
sary "joyousness"  which  is  such  an  essential  part 
of  health  exercise. 

The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographed  poses 
and  includes  26  games  in  addition  to  the  more 
formal  exercises  which  are  classified  in  this  order: 
Commencing  positions,  balance  movements,  arm 
movements,  trunk  rotations,  trunk  sideways-flex- 
ions,  head  movements,  jumping,  breathing  exer- 
cises. There  are  also  miscellaneous  exercises,  ex- 
amples of  tables  of  exercises,  and  a  reference  list 
of  books  and  articles.  It  may  be  evident  to  the 
reader  that  the  exercises  are  based  on  Swedish 
principles. 

The  following  balance  movements  are  from  the 
book,  the  play  name  being  given  first,  followed  by 
the  technical  name  of  movement: 

BALANCE    MOVEMENTS. 

I. — Lookiiig^  Over  a  Fence  (wing  standing,  heel 
elevation).  Place  palms  of  hands  on  hips,  fingers 
in  front,  thtnnbs  behind.  Position  should  be  easy, 
hips  bearing  whole  weight  of  arm  so  that  there  is 
no  elevation  of  shoulders,  (b)  At  signal  from 
teacher,  rise  quickly  on  toes,  heels  going  apart  as 
they  leave  ground;  lift  head  and  chest,  and  stretch 
spine.  At  another  signal  come  down  slowly,  keep- 
ing weight  well  forward. 

2. — Growing  Tall;  Giraffe  (stand,  heel  eleva- 
tion).    Same  as  No.  i  but  let  arms  hang  at  sides. 

3. — Rooster  Crowing  (wing  stride  stand,  heel 
elevation).    Same  as  No.  i  but  with  a  stride  stand. 

4. — Looking  in  a  Shop  Window  When  the  Street 
is  Crowded  (wing  close  stand,  heel  elevation). 
Same  as  No.  i  but  with  feet  close  together  and 
straight. 

5. — Giant  Brownie  and  Child  (wing  stand,  knee 
flexion).  Hands  on  hips,  (b)  At  signal,  knees 
bend  half  way  (keeping  heels  up),  knees  stretch 
and  heels  sink;  head  up  and  trunk  erect  through- 
out the  exercise. 

6. — Statue  (toe  support  standing  position).  Place 
left  foot  backward,  with  only  the  toe  touching 
ground;  bring  left  foot  to  position  and  repeat  with 
other  foot.     The  chest  should  be  well  lifted. 

7. — Pigeon  or  Chicken  Stretching  its  Leg.  (wing 
standing,  leg  elevation  backward).  Hands  on 
hips.  Lift  left  foot  from  ground,  stretching  leg 
and  foot  backward;  trunk  erect;  return  to  posi- 
tion; repeat  with  right  leg. 

8. — Grow  Tall  and  Look  Around  (wing  toe 
stand,  head  rotation).  Hands  on  hips.  Rise 
quickly  on  toes,  then  rotate  head  quickly  from 
side  to  side  several  times;  return  to  position. 

9. — (a)  Stepping  Stones;  (b)  Stilts;  (c)  Cross- 
ing Muddy  Street  (yard  cross  standing,  slow  march 
on  tiptoe).  Arms  straight  out  sideways  from 
shoulders,  palms  down,  fingers  stretched  but  not 
spread.  Walk  very  slowly  forward  on  tip-toe, 
pausing  for  a  second  on  each  step ;  take  long  steps ; 
arms  used  to  retain  balance. 

10. — Mandarin  (wing  curtesy  standing  head  ro- 
tation). Hands  on  hips.  Heels  lift,  knees  bend, 
head  rotation;  return  to  position. 
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I r— Swinging  Pendulum.  Hands  on  hips.  Stand 
•n  left  leg  and  swing  right  backward  and  for- 
ward: stand  on  right  and  swing  left;  keep  knees 
-traight- 

\2. — Step  and  Grow  Tall  (wing  walk  stand,  heel 
i'c\ation).  Hands  on  hips,  one  foot  in  advance 
•t   the    other  as  in  ordinary  walking  step. 

13. — Elevator.  Go  up  to  top  floor,  down  to  base- 
yntnii.  up  to  top  floor,  stop  on  street  floor,  (wing 
-tride   standing,  knee  flexion). 

14- — Stork  Standing  on  One  Leg  (wing  crook, 
1-2  standing  position).  Hands  on  hip.  Lift  left 
It^  until  knee  and  hip  joints  form  right  angles,  toe 
jH  lilting  down;  return  to  position  and  repeat  with 
right    leg. 


18. — Ducks  Waddling  (children  say  "quack! 
quack!").  (Courtesy  sitting,  walk  forward).  In 
position  of  No.  16,  place  hands  on  thighs  and  walk 
forward ;  heels  must  not  touch  floor  while  walking. 

19. — Bucket  Going  Down  Into  a  Well.  (The 
teacher  may  turn  a  handle  to  let  the  bucket  down 
and  bring  it  up.)  (wing  stride  standing,  knee 
flexion  to  sitting). 

20.— (a)  Statue;  (b)  Circus  Rider.  (wing 
standing  leg  elevation  sideways).  Hands  on  hips. 
Lift  left  leg  out  sideways,  knee  and  instep  stretched 
and  trunk  erect;  replace  left  leg  and  lift  right;  re- 
peat several  times. 

21. —  (a)  Bicycle  Rider  (b)  High  Stepping 
Horses,    Walking  or    Pawing   the    Ground.    (Wing 


THE  SEE-SAW  (EXERCISE  22) 


15. — Plank  or  Log  Across  Stream  (balance 
walk).  Walking  a  chalk  mark,  crack  in  floor,  or 
a  balance  beam. 

i(».— Going  Down  into  a  Mine  (wing  standing, 
knee  flexion  to  sitting).  Hands  on  hips.  Heels 
;::t  and  knees  bend  as  far  as  muscles  will  allow; 
h't-K  up  throughout  exercise,  and  trunk  erect; 
k  .ces  stretch  and  heels  sink. 

17 — Fancy  Skating  (wing  walk  stand,  leg  ele- 
\.ition  backward).  Hands  on  hips.  Slide  left  foot 
forward  as  in  skating,  at  same  time  lifting  right 
:  N.t  from  floor  and  stretching  leg  and  foot  back- 
ward; keep  body  erect;  hold  this  position  for  a 
ni-.mcnt.  then  slide  right  foot  forward,  lifting  and 
-trciching  left  leg  backward;   repeat  several   times. 


standing  alternate  knee  flexion  upward).  Position 
as  in  No.  14.  Execute  slowly,  and  put  one  foot 
down  as  other  leaves  ground.  This  movement 
may  be  executed  in  place  or  going  round  the  room 
as   preferred. 

22.— (a)  Churning  (b)  See-saw  (see  illustra- 
tion), (wing  toe  standing,  knee  flexion).  See 
No.  I.  Knees  bend  and  stretch;  bend  and  stretch 
several  times;  return  to  position.  For  (a)  the 
teacher  grasps  the  upper  arms  of  the  child  and 
guides  the  bending  and  stretching  of  the  knees. 
For  (b)  two  children  stand  opposite  each  other 
and  one  goes  down  as  the  other  goes  up.  Execute 
to  music,  3-4  or  6-8  time. 

(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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HOW  DO  WE  KNOW  THAT  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  IS  ADVANCING? 

EVIDENCES  that  physical  training  is  surely, 
gradually  working  itself  into  its  proper  niche 
are  found  now  and  then  in  the  record  of  current 
events  published  in  these  pages.  That  mere  gym- 
nastics or  routine  drills,  and  much  less  athletics, 
as  that  term  is  popularly  applied,  are  collectively 
a  complete  end  in  themselves,  is  an  idea  that  is 
being  put  aside  to  give  place  to  the  larger  concep- 
tion of  physical  education— bodily  development-^s 
one  phase  in  the  process  of  making  a  man— an  all- 
round  man. 

When  the  teachers  of  physical  training  on  one 
side  and  the  administration  of  educational  insti- 
tutions on  the  other,  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved  in  this  conception,  and 
act  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  it,  unquestioned  rec- 
ognition of  physical  training  as  a  profession  will 
not  be  long  delayed  and  the  men  and  women  at- 
tached to  it  will  awake  to  their  opportunities. 

At  present  this  consideration  is  found  too  vis- 
ionary by  many  now  receiving  their  first  experience 
as  teachers  of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  The  more 
immediate  duties  absorb  them.  They  are  too  close 
to  the  daily  routine  to  see  far  ahead.  But  there 
are  those  who  do  see  the  signs  and  who  are  work- 
ing, quietly  or  openly,  ^to  prepare  the  way  for  what 
is  surely  coming,  that  it  come  right. 

If  all  there  is  in  gymnastics  is  to  guide  a  gym- 
nasium class  through  a  schedule  of  exercises  on 
the  horse  or  the  horizontal  bar,  or  to  execute  a 
dumbbell  drill  with  an  exactness  and  grace  that 
shall  win  the  applause  of  an  admiring  audience, 
gathered  to  see  a  show  and  be  entertained;  if  all 
there  is  in  athletics  is  the  training  of  a  young  man 
to  win  a  hundred  yard  dash  or  a  broad  jump  and 
gain  thereby  a  so-called  gold  medal;  if  all  there 
is  in  games  is  the  development  of  a  winning  basket 
ball  team; — if  these  things  are  the  ends,  then  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  and  women  occupying  positions 
as  physical  training  instructors  throughout  this 
continent  are  simply  holding  "jobs"  and  making 
wages.  They  are  not  and  cannot  ever  be  members 
of  a  profession,  for  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
profession  is  the  ideal:  there  must  be  inspiration, 
and  the  inspiration  must  be  worthy. 


without  a  physical  embodiment.  Is  it  nothing  to 
give  that  body  the  best  possible  existence?  That  is 
the  duty  of  physical  training.  And  is  not  physical 
training  then  a  necessary,  primal  part  of  any  wise 
scheme  of  education?  The  men  of  wisdom  of  all 
ages  have  said  so  and  that  is  the  claim  of  the  pro- 
fession today.  It  is  becoming  recognized  more  and 
more.  There  is  no  advance  without  it.  Men  are 
not  nourished  by  policies,  by  time-serving  modes. 
Ideals,  visions,  whose  truths  indeed  must  be 
proved,  but  visions  at  first,  must  be  used  to  rouse 
professions  as  to  rouse  nations.  It  is  for  the  few 
to  declare  the  visions,  but  it  is  the  important  part 
of  the  many  to  test  them.  These  visions  and  these 
provings  are  essentials  to  the  making  of  a  profes- 
sion. 


No,  these  drills  and  these  games  are  not  ends — 
they  are  simply  means  to  an  end.  The  noblest 
man  or  woman  who  ever  lived  "lived"  by  virtue  of 
the  body.  The  finest  thought,  the  grandest  aspira- 
tion,  the   warmest   affection,   cannot   be   expressed 


To  contest  in  sports  and  aim  at  something  be- 
yond victory — this  too  many  physical  instructors 
know  only  in  theory  and  about  which  they  gener- 
ally take  no  time  to  cultivate  an  enthusiasm.  The 
ever  pressing  problem  is  to  attract  and  hold  the 
youth  and  their  elders  to  physical  exercise  by 
means  which  must  be  as  largely  entertaining  as 
they  are  invigorating.  It  seems  natural— perhaps  it 
is  natural — ^to  appeal  first  to  the  strong  combative 
or  competitive  sense  in  human  beings.  Most  boys 
and  men  will  strive  harder  to  excel  others  than  to 
excel  themselves.  Self-perfection  is  rather  quizzi- 
cally regarded,  in  general.  And  yet,  when  the 
higher  motive  is  once  gained,  how  much  more  en- 
thusiastically it  is  embraced,  how  much  more 
tenaciously  it  is  held  I  The  majority  of  people,  in- 
deed, do  not  appreciate  this.  The  public,  being  un- 
instructed,  is  chiefly  interested  in  victories,  thoug^h 
it  warms  to  a  "good  game"  even  more  than  to  a 
mere  victory,  when  given  the  opportunity. 

Athletics  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  larg^ely 
influenced  by  public  opinion.  Victory,  as  an  end 
in  itself,  has  therefore  taken  an  overweening  place 
in  games.  To  give  first  place  to  the  true  physical 
purpose  and  benefit  of  the  games,  to  secure  the 
"form" — that  victory  over  one's  own  bodily  faults, 
not  to  say  some  mental  and  even  moral  ones — to 
establish  its  rightful  sovereignty  over  other  mere 
incidents  of  the  sport,  is  an  end  worthy  every  in- 
structor's attention.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  new 
or  neglected.  Here  and  there  advanced  thinkers 
and  doers  in  the  profession  constantly  s«ek  oppor- 
tunities to  widen  the  influence  of  the  idea.  This 
sentiment  is  back  of  the  movement  to  "educate  the 
officials."  It  is  in  mind  when  one  dwells  on  sym- 
metrical   development   and   harmonious    movement. 
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It  ii  being  oftener  dwelt  upon  and  it  can  hardly  be 
dwelt  upon  too  strongly  until  the  ideal  of  the  few 
Wcomes  the  conviction  of  the  profession. 


Is  the  foregoing  too  idealistic?  Let  us  see 
whither  the  practical  is  leading  us. 

First,  because  it  has  been  most  talked  about  in 
the  daily  papers,  is  the  so-called  reform  in  athletic 
and  football  management  and  direction.  The  re- 
cent agitation  was  brought  about  largely  by  treat- 
ing the  sports  as  an  end  in  themselves.  The  cures 
nftcnest  intelligently  proposed  are  those  designed 
to  raise  the  standard  and  tend  to  place  such  forms 
of  bodily  exercise  in  proper  relation  to  other  affairs 
of  life. 

Second,  and  of  much  importance  to  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  profession,  are  the  movements, 
not  yet  quite  definite  in  all  cases,  to  provide  stand- 
ards of  professional  efficiency.  If  physical  train- 
ing is  to  be  a  scientifically  based  profession,  at 
least  on  a  par  with  the  medical  profession,  a  stand- 
ard is  surely  needed.  There  are  many  evidences 
that  this  need  is  appreciated.  Witness  the  effort 
to  secure  a  standard  for  students  of  the  normal 
schools    of  physical   training.        Individual   schools 


saw  the  need  for  something  of  this  sort  several 
years  ago,  so  the  present  effort  is  not  startlingly 
new.  It  is,  however,  an  effort  to  secure  concerted 
action  for  the  general  good  of  the  profession. 
Whether  it  receives  approbation  from  all  sources, 
or  does  not,  it  at  least  brings  the  subject  to  atten- 
tion and  does  that  much  good. 

Third,  let  us  remember  the  variety  of  evidences 
of  a  growing  unity  among  physical  training  instruc- 
tors. This  is  shown  by  personal  intercourse,  by  a 
growing  recognition  on  all  sides  that  not  all  the 
truth  is  contained  in  any  one  "system."  It  is  not 
a  "system"  of  gymnastics  that  is  needed,  though  a 
student  of  events  not  long  past  might  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  so,  if  he  did  not  know  better. 

More  examples  might  be  drawn  to  illustrate  how 
practical  work  is  advancing  the  profession,  but 
these  will  suffice.  The  main  thing  is  for  every  in- 
structor to  bear  in  mind  what  he  or  she  is  working 
for  and  let  that  knowledge — that  ideal,  if  you  wish 
— ^guide  daily  conduct  so  that  each  one  is  doing  a 
little,  or  doing  much,  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
advance  the  profession  of  physical  training,  not 
merely  to  make  more  proficient  gymnasts  or  ath- 
letes, but  to  make  better  all-round  men  and  women. 


VS^hat  Type  of  Gymnasium  Work  Produces  Most  Satisfectory  Results  ? 


Believing  that  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  is  of  benefit  to  those  who  give  and  to  those 
who  receive,  "American  Gymnasia"  invites  all  its 
subscribers  who  are  directors  of  physical  training  to 
contribute  from  their  observation,  study  and  experi- 
ence in  answer  to  the  question : — 

**\Vhat  type  of  gymnasium  work  produces  most 
satisfactory  results — (a)  to  the  director;  (b)  to 
the   members;    (c)   Why?" 

The  answers  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  ori- 
ginal papers  that  may  be  published.  Papers  should 
not  be  longer  than  1,500  words.  Only  one  side  of 
the  paper  must  be  written  upon.  Typewritten  copy 
15  preferred.  The  right  is  reserved  to  publish  in 
full  or  in  part  any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

To  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  is  considered  the 
most  deserving,  "American  Gymnasia"  will  award 
the  sura  of  $10.  If  there  are  enough  papers  submit- 
ted the  second  and  third  best  will  also  receive  re- 
wards. The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  directors  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

All  papers  must  be  received  by  November  loth, 
in  order  that  the  committee's  selection  may  be 
printed  in  the  December  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

Each  paper  submitted  should  be  marked  at  the 
top  of  the  first  sheet  with  a  number.       The  same 


number  should  be  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  in 
which  should  be  the  writer's  name  and  address,  and 
this  envelope  sent  with  the  paper.  The  envelope 
will  remain  unopened  until  the  committee  has  se- 
lected the  paper  that  in  its  judgment  is  most  meri- 
torious. By  this  method  the  selection  will  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  paper,  without  regard  to  who 
the  writer  may  be. 

No  further  restrictions  are  made;  full  scope  is 
given.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  based  upon 
personal  experience  or  observation  of  various  types 
of  exercise.  Photographs  or  drawings  may  be  used 
to  illustr^e  papers. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  men  or  women.  Anyone  who  is  a  paid-up 
subscriber  to  "American  Gymnasia"  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  paper  is  welcome  to  earn  the  $10. 

The  writer  most  likely  to  receive  that  sum  is 
one  who  bears  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  writing 
a  contribution  to  benefit  fellow  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physical  training,  and  who,  writing  in 
that  spirit,  speaks  frankly  of  successes  or  failures 
that  may  help  others  to  avoid  stumbling  blocks. 

Any  points  not  made  plain  will  be  promptly  ex- 
plained on  receipt  of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed 
for  reply. 

Papers  may  be  sent  in  any  time  between  now  and 
November  loth.  Don't  delay  too  long,  but  take  time 
to  write  intelligently. 

Address: — Editor  "American  Gymnasia,"  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Importance  of  All-Round  Athletic  Development 

By  A«  A.  Gour,  Chicago.  IlL 


NEUROLOGY  tells  us  that,  in  the  brain,  the  motor 
centres  of  the  right  hemisphere  control  mus- 
cular action  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  those 
of  the  left  hemisphere  control  the  right  side.  If  I 
extend  my  right  arm  the  left  motor  brain  is  the 
controlling  power,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  im- 
pulse that  is  sent  forth  ,by  the  left  motor  center, 
also  emits  a  slight  impulse  to  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  the  right  side,  and  vice  versa  . 

That  is  why  if  I  do  a  difficult  movement  with  my 
right  arm  the  left  arm,  unless  controlled  by  special 
eflfort  of  the  will,  goes  through  some  in-co-ordinate 
action  to  assist  in  the  movement  If  I  do  the  same 
work  with  both  arms,  both  sides  of  the  brain  work 
in  unison,  and  the  thinking  is  easily  done,  there- 
fore the  movement  is  easy.  If  I  use  one  arm  at  a 
time,  only  one  side  of  the  brain  has  to  work;  while 
if  I  do  one  movement  with  one  arm  and  some  other 
movement  with  the  other  arm,  then,  each  motor 
center  has  its  distinct  work  to  do  in  producing  the 
action.  This  is  the  hardest  kind  of  exercise,  and 
the  progression  in  gymnastics  should  be  from  sym- 
metrical, to  uni-lateral,  to  bi-lateral.  Examples  of 
each  are  as  follows: — extending  both  arms  upward 
at  the  same  time  is  symmetrical;  extending  one 
arm  upward,  then  bending  it  and  extending  the 
other,  is  uni-lateral;  extending  one  arm  upward 
ajid  the  other  sideways  at  the  same  time  is  bi- 
lateral. 

If  one  takes  up  some  game  or  sport  and  performs 
with  his  right  side  all  the  time,  he  is  using  and  de- 
veloping only  his  left  motor  brain,  and  the  more 
be  does  this  at  the  neglect  of  the  other,  the  greater 
power  his  left  motor  center  gains, — the  right  loses 
at  about  the  same  ratio.  The  quickest  way  to  re- 
establish the  proper  equilibrium  would  be  to  neglect 
the  right  side  entirely  for  a  while,  and  use  only  the 
left.  When  both  sides  are  about  even,  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium,  alternate  between  the  right 
and  left  sides.  In  right-handed  people  the  left  side 
of  the  body  should  receive  just  as  much  attention 
as  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  In  runners  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  should  receive  special  attention. 
Whatever  sport  or  exercise  one  takes  up  he  should 
follow  a  scheme  by  which  he  can  produce  symmetri- 
cal  development. 

Athletic  sports  and  exercises  occupy  a  high  place 


Note.  — An  article  by  Mr.  Gour,  entitled  '*A  Few 
Suggestions  to  Instructors,"  in  the  February,  1906, 
"American  Gymnasia"  contains  excellent  material  to 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  paper. 


in  our  national  life.  Nearly  every  one,  in  some 
way,  is  interested  in  them  ,and  undoubtedly  athlet- 
ics have  come  to  stay.  But  the  one  great  evil  is  the 
one-sided  development  resulting.  Unless  one  is  an 
all-round  athlete,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
will  develop  some  portion  of  his  body  to  the  neglect 
of  some  other  part.  Even  the  all-round  athlete  will 
neglect  his  weaker  side  more  or  less. 

It  is  true,  there  is  hardly  one  form  of  athletic 
sports  in  which  all  the  muscles  are  not  brought  into 
play,  but  if  you  compare  the  difference  in  amount 
of  strain  on  the  muscles  directly  taxed  as  compared 
to  the  slight  exertion  in  the  other  muscles,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the 
athletic  feat.  For  instance,  consider  the  shot-put. 
Assuming  that  the  athlete  is  right-handed,  he  holds 
the  shot  in  his  right  hand,  balances  on  his  right 
leg;  the  weight  being  on  the  right,  the  waist-mus- 
cles and  erectors  of  the  spine  on  the  left  side  have 
to  keep  the  trunk  balanced.  The  first  hop  is  on  the 
right  foot,  he  lands  on  both  feet,  and  the  internal 
rotators  of  the  left  thigh,  the  external  rotators  of 
the  right  thigh,  the  right  pectoral,  the  deltoid,  the 
extensors  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  involved  in  twisting  to  the  left  are  the 
ones  really  taxed.  The  left  arm  and  leg,  and  all 
thte  antagonists  of  the  muscles  really  taxed  are 
simply  called  into  play  to  balance  the  body  and  co- 
ordinate during  the  action  of  the  put. 

A  great  many  athletes  do  nothing  but  put  the 
shot,  while  several  weight  men  also  adopt  hammer 
— and  discus — ^throwing  as  their  events.  These 
three  events  combined  simply  emphasize  the  unila- 
teral development  noted  above,  although  each  has 
its  particular  points,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
others.  In  the  shot  and  discus  throws,  the  greatest 
effort  is  toward  twisting  to  the  left;  in  the  hammer 
throw  the  same  is  even  more  strongly  true.  But  in 
stead  of  the  extensors,  the  flexors  oi  the  right  arm 
are  the  muscles  especially  taxed  in  throwing  the 
discus.  In  throwing  the  hammer  the  flexors,  espe- 
cially of  the  right  arm,  and  the  extensors  of  the  left, 
the  muscles  of  the  entire  back  and  the  extensors  of 
the  legs  are  severely  taxed.  The  other  muscles  act 
in  co-ordination.  The  main  point  is  to  get  a  rapid 
twist  always  toward  the  left.  With  left-handed  men 
the  opposite  is  true. 

If  you  compare  the  spine  to  a  balance,  the  erec- 
tors corresponding  to  the  weights,  you  can  readily 
see  that  if  the  muscles  of  each  side  are  equally 
strong,  perfect  equilibrium  exists,  and  the  spine  is 
erect.  But,  if  the  muscles  of  one  side  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  other,  the  equilibrium  is  lost  and 
the  spine  bends  with  the  concavity  to  the  stronger 
side,  just  as  the  balance  would  tip  to  the  side  of  the 
greater  weight.    When  we  take  the  proper  exercise 
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\%ith  both  sides  of  the  body,  equilibrium  exists, 
but  if  we  develop  the  muscles  of  one  side  and  en- 
tirely neglect  those  of  the  other  side,  the  neglected 
muscles  will  lose  at  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
t  ruined  ones  gain. 

If  you  examine  an  athlete  who  has  done  nothing 
^ut  put  the  shot,  as  his  chosen  event,  and  taken  no 
other  exercise  for  a  few  years,  or  even  months,  you 
w^ill  find  evidences  of  deformity.  His  right  arm  is 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  left,  his  right 
leg  stronger,  and  in  some  cases  larger  than  the  left, 
and  the  most  readily  noted  fault  is  in  the  spine;  a 
curvature  will  exist  with  the  concavity  to  the  left. 
In  left-handed  shot-putters  the  curvature .  is  with 
the  concavity  to  the  right.  Another  fault  which 
you  will  nearly  always  notice  is  a  tendency  to  round 
shoulders. 

Following  the  same  principle  as  with  the  spine, 
take  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle:  these  are 
loosely  fixed  and  depend  upon  the  muscle  of  the 
chest  and  upper  back  for  their  position.  When  per- 
fect equilibrium  exists  we  have  square,  broad 
shoulders  and  full,  deep  chest.  When  the  muscles 
of  the  back  are  too  strong  the  shoulder-blades  are 
drawn  too  close  together,  and  the  shoulders  seem 
narrow  and  the  chest  puffed  out;  but  this  is  very 
seldom  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  are  too  strong,  equilibrium  is  broken  and 
the  shoulders  are  drawn  forward,  the  chest,  in  most 
cases,  sunken  and  the  shoulders  rounded. 

The  hard  work  done  by  the  chest  muscles  in  put- 
ting the  shot,  unless  counter-balanced  by  exercise 
of  the  opposite  muscles,  will  produce  round  should- 
ers. So  that  we  have  as  possible  bad  results  of 
j>hot -putting :  round  shoulders,  over-developed  right 
arm  and  leg,  and  right  scoliosis.  With  left-handed 
athletes  the  opposite  is  true.  As  a  remedy  and  pre- 
vention, the  athlete  should  put  the  shot  with  his 
left  hand  as  many  times  as  with  the  right;  and  he 
should  take  special  exercises  to  keep  his  shoulder 
muscles  on  par  with  his  chest  muscles. 

THROW  WITH   LEFT   HAND  AS   WELL. 

The  discus-thrower  is  less  liable  to  gain  the  de- 
formities noted  above,  but  if  he  does  nothing  but 
discus-throwing  nearly  the  same  result  will  follow. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  more  likely  to  get  round- 
shouldered,  because  his  chest  muscles  are  so  much 
more  severely  taxed  than  their  antagonists.  The 
athlete  should  throw  the  discus  with  the  left  as 
many  times  as  with  his  right,  and  exercise  his 
shoulder  muscles. 

The  hammer-thrower  has  the  event  which  will 
produce  the  best  upperbody  development  of  all  track 
athletics,  if  he  will  only  twist  to  the  right  as  many 
times  as  to  the  left.  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  los- 
ing distance  in  his  throw  by  dividing  the  develop- 
ment, for  if  he  pays  attention  to  both  sides  he  will 
soon  find  that  the  more  reserve  power  he  has  to 
draw  from  the  farther  he  can  hurl  the  hammer. 
Great  strength  and  reserve  power  are  found  in 
greatest  abundance  when  symmetry  exists. 

Every  one  engaged  in  athletics  has  his  strong  and 
weak  side.  The  right-handed  man  is  entirely  dis- 
abled if  his  right  arm  is  injured.  This  should  not 
be.  The  v^eakest  point  in  athletics  is  the  fact  that 
they  so  emphasize  the  one-sidedness  of  those  who 
indulge  in  them.  Instead  of  taking  them  up  for 
development  one  usually  enters  them  for  glory,  and 


he  centers  all  his  efforts  toward  approaching  or 
breaking  the  existing  record  in  his  event.  All  ideas 
of  physical  equilibrium  are  unknown  or  unobserved, 
and  unsymmetrical  development  is  rapidly  increased. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  or  overcoming 
all  this,  and  that  is  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
weaker  side  by  giving  it  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
the  stronger  side;  and  this  should  be  kept  up  all 
the  time  one  is  in  training,  that  no  deformity  or  in- 
firmity may  result. 

In  jumping  and  hurdling  we  find  more  one-sided 
work.  By  actual  measurement  you  will  see  that 
the  "take-off"  leg  is  larger  and  very  much  stronger 
than  the  other.  To  make  the  work  even  and  main- 
tain perfect  equilibrium,  whether  high  or  broad 
jumping,  one  should  "take  off"  first  from  one  foot, 
then  from  the  other.  You  can  do  this  and  gain  the 
full  benefit  desired  in  height  or  distance.  Your 
stronger  leg  will  always  maintain  its  power,  and 
you  will  gain  reserve  power  by  developing  the 
other.  But  never  forget  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  upper  body.  Remember  that  you  are  not  all 
legs,  nor  only  one  leg  at  that,  and  bear  in  mind 
what  symmetry  means,  and  how  much  you  owe  your 
health. 

To  make  things  more  even  in  hurdling,  when  you 
have  acquired  the  proper  stride,  if  you  start  with 
the  right  foot  back  at  the  mark  and  take  each  hur- 
dle from  the  left  foot,  then  start  as  many  times 
with  the  left  foot  back  and  learn  to  take  the  hurdle 
from  the  right  foot.  Whichever  foot  you  take  the 
hurdle  from,  and  whichever  foot  is  back  at  the 
mark,  the  idea  is  to  take  things  first  one  way,  then 
the  other.  Here  again,  as  in  jumping,  the  upper 
body  requires  attention. 

Of  all  track  events  the  one  which  offers  the  best 
chance  for  all-round  development  is  pole-vaulting. 
But  all-round  development  such  as  is  gained  from 
this  event  is  a  long  way  from  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  body.  Nearly  the  same  faults  as 
in  the  shot-putter  are  noted  in  the  athlete  who  does 
nothing  else  for  a  length  of  time.  This  is  noted 
when  the  old  style  of  vaulting  is  followed.  In  the 
new  style  there  is  less  chance  for  deformities  or 
abnormalities. 

In  the  old  style,  if  the  athlete  is  right-handed, 
he  runs  with  the  left  hand  forward  and  the  right 
hand  back,  holding  the  pole  ready  for  the  "take- 
off." Here,  our  question  of  equilibrium  comes  up 
again.  With  the  left  hand  forward  the  weight  of 
the  pole  is  borne  by  it  almost  entirely,  the  right  hand 
only  aiding  in  balancing  it,  so  if  the  erectors  of  the 
spine  offered  even  tension,  the  trunk  would  bend 
to  the  left;  but  the  muscles  to  the  right  of  the  spine 
contract  to  prevent  this.  After  the  spring,  when 
the  body  is  on  the  ascent,  the  right  arm  is  the 
higher  and  bears  the  greater  strain.  While  the 
right  arm  has  to  pull  up,  the  left  arm  must  push 
against  the  pole,  and  the  right  side  muscles  must 
necessarily  work  hard  in  unison  with  the  right  arm 
that  the  body  may  be  swung  over  the  bar.  As  a 
result,  if  the  athlete  does  nothing  but  pole-vaulting. 
or  even  when  he  does  take  other  exercise,  if  he  does 
nothing  to  counteract  the  action  noted,  he  will  soon 
show  signs  of  scoliosis  with  the  concavity  to  the 
right,  and  also  an  unsymmetrical  development  of  the 
arms.  In  the  right  arm  the  flexors,  and  in  the  left 
arm  the  extensors  will  become  abnormal  in  size. 
(Continued  on  page  i6.) 
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The  Trudgen  Stroke  in  Swimming 


By  Richard  F.  Nelligan 


FOR  distances  in  open  water  oyer  two  hundred 
yards  and  up  to  about  one-half  mile,  when 
properly  performed,  no  single  stroke  known  at 
present  can  equal  the  famous  Trudgen,  introduced 
into  England  in  1873,  by  J.  Trudgen.  He  learned 
it  from  the  natives  of  South  America,  and  by 
means  of  it  won  many  championships  in  his  time. 
In  the  Trudgen  stroke,  when  well  performed,  the 
body  rolls  from  side  to  side,  while  the  arms  ar©' 
thrust  forward  alternately  above  the  surface,  and 
then  drawn  downward  and  backwards  until  the 
hand  nearly  touches  the  leg,  when  it  is  again  thrust 
forward  for  another  stroke.  When  the  right  arm 
is  beneath  the  surface,  the  body  is  turned  well  over 
on  the  right  side,  and  while  in  this  position  the 
left  arm  is  carried  forward  through  the  air  for 
another  stroke.  The  body  is  then  turned  partly 
on  the  left  side,  while  the  left  arm  is  being  pulled 
through,  and  the  right  arm  reaches  out  for  the 
next  stroke.  While  the  left  arm  is  finishing  the 
pull,  the  legs  are  being  drawn  up  for  the  kick, 
which  is  performed  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
drawing  through  of  the  other  arm.  The  leg  move- 
ment in  the  Trudgen  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
over-arm  side  stroke,  i.e.,  the  scissors  kick.  (See 
July  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia.") 

The  following  modifications  of  the  Trudgen  are 
in  vogue  among  the  swimmers  of  the  United 
States.  A  thrust  with  the  legs  combined  with  each 
arm  movement  is  sometimes  used;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  advantage  is  gained  by  this  method,  as 
the  extra  kick  has  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the 
ami  movements  unless  the  spreading  of  the  legs 
preparatory  to  the  kick  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no 
great  value  for  propulsion.  The  movement  of  the» 
arms  being  of  far  more  importance  for  the  attain- 
ment of  speed  than  the  leg  movements,  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  the  greater  number  of  arm  move- 
ments performed  per  minute,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  greater  will, be  the  speed;  and  there- 
fore it  naturally  follows  that  the  legs  should  not 
in  any  way  impede  the  arms.  The  extra  kick  is 
also  very  exhausting  and  when  swimming  to  a  per- 
son in  danger  of  drowning,  the  swimmer  should 
never  do  this,  but  should  preserve  his  strength 
or  two  lives  may  be  lost.  Even  in  the  ordinary^ 
Trudgen    stroke    it    will    be    found   by    experiment 


Article  on  "How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke  in 
Swimming,"  by  Mr.  Nelligan,  appeared  in  June 
number  of  "American  Gymnasia."  Also  one  on 
"Over-Arm  Side  Strokes"  in  the  July  and  August 
issues.  Other  features  of  swimming  will  be 
treated  in  following  issues. 


that  spreading  the  legs  far  to  the  sides  has  the 
effect  of  causing  the  arms  to  move  slowly,  as  well 
as  making  the  swimmer  stop  between  strokes.  An- 
other, and  in  some  individual  cases,  a  better  meth- 
od is  to  execute  one  kick  to  every  three  or  four 
arm  strokes. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  combination  of 
the  Trudgen  and  crawl  stroke  (described  in  the 
book  "The  Art  of  Swimming,"  Nelligan,  American 
Gymnasia  Co.),  originated  with  Daniels  of  the 
iNew  York  Athletic  Club,  and  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion it  will  prove  to  be  fully  as  fast  as  any  known 
form  of  the  crawl  stroke  described  later,  providing 
that  in  the  spreading  of  the  legs  for  the  Trudgen 
kick  the  movement  is  not  too  wide,  or  the  knees 
drawn  up  too  far:  i.  e.,  it  should  be  a  short  Trud- 
gen kick  followed  by  a  fluttering  of  the  legs  and 
feet  from  the  knees,  as  in  the  crawl  stroke. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  for  distances 
over  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  Trudgen  is 
too  exhausting.  This  is  rather  a  broad  statement, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  build,  strength,  en- 
durance, manner  of  performance,  and  above  all, 
practice  and  proper  coaching.  For  the  attainment 
of  great  speed  over  short  or  long  distances,  the 
Trudgen  requires  that  the  swimmer  have  muscular 
shoulders  and  a  powerful  arm  motion,  as  most  of 
the  speed  is  gained  thereby.  Long,  powerful,  but 
not  too  large  legs  are  also  a  great  help,  as  experi- 
ence will  prove  that  a  swimmer  with  short,  heavy- 
legs  cannot  swim  to  advantage  with  this  stroke,  as 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  legs  to  sink  and 
act  as  a  drag  rather  than  as  an  aid  to  speed.  Large 
lungs  are  also  a  great  advantage  in  swimming  the 
Trudgen,  for  the  reason  that  in  reaching  forward 
for  the  pulling  part  of  the  stroke,  one  arm  is  above 
the  surface  while  the  other  arm  is  being  pulled 
through  and  this  tends  to  sink  the  body.  While 
great  strength  is  a  very  large  factor  in  attaining 
speed  over  a  short  distance,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  in  covering  long  distances  rapidly  great  endur- 
ance as  well  as  an  easy,,  finished  style  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Endurance  is  largely  a  natural  endow- 
ment, but  can  be  improved  by  careful  practice  and 
a  right  manner  of  living,  and  if  the  speed  is  prop- 
erly gauged  to  suit  the  endurance,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  distances  up  to  one-half  mile,  and  even 
more,  cannot  be  covered  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  so, 
with  the  Trudgen  than  with  any  other  stroke.  The 
essential  points  are, — keep  cool,  avoid  jerky  move- 
ments and  take  a  gradual  and  fairly  long  stroke. 
To  acquire  a  finished  style  the  aspirant  for  honors 
should  use  rare  judgment  in  selecting  a  competent 
coach. 

A  summary  of  the  Trudgen  stroke  and  its  vari- 
ations : 

First, — One  kick  to  two  arm  movements. 

Second, — One  kick  combined  with  each  arm 
movement. 

Third, — One  kick  to  every  three  or  four  arm 
strokes. 

Fourth, — Combination  of  Trudgen  and  Crawl 
strokes. 
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Physical  Training  in  College  of  Kentucky 


By  W.  W.  H.  Mustainc,  Director 


UNTIL  recently,  for  some  fifteen  years,  physical 
training  has  been  conducted  in  the  colleges 
of  Kentucky  in  a  desultory,  unsystematic  sort,  of 
way.  While,  for  most  of  the  time,  it  has  been 
nominally  compulsory,  few  cases  of  punishment  for 
non-attendance  or  of  credit  for  attendance,  are 
recorded. 

The  causes  of  this  lethargy  have  been,  I  presume, 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere, — the  uncertain  pur- 
pose of  the  introduction  of  physical  training,  the 
public's  ignorance  of  its  significance,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wrong  kind  of  men  to  conduct  it,  and 
the  failure  of  faculties  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is 
true,  though  lamentable,  that  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  made  compulsory  "for  revenue  only."  While 
such  conditions  may  hinder  tlie  progress  of  our 
work,  they  cannot  last.  ''Magna  est  Veritas  et  pre- 
valebit."  Necessity  for  physical  training  is  becoming 
more  apparent  and  its  results  arc  being  made  known. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  executive  committee  that 
hereafter  compulsory  gymnastic  training  should  be 
completed  before  the  senior  year  is  reached.  It  is 
also  the  sense  of  the  executive  committee  that  pro- 
ficiency in  gymnastic  training  be  made  a  condition 
lor  graduation  and  that  this  proficiency  be  graded 
as  in  the  school  of  study." 

The  above  resolution  was  ratified  by  our  board 
of  trustees  in  June,  1905,  thus  making  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  physical  training  in  this  state. 
It  will  at  once  be  noticed  that  "attendance"  is  not 
mentioned,  only  "proficiency."  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  very  wise  step  and  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  compulsory  physical  training  in 
colleges.  It  means  that  a  certain  standard  of  physi- 
cal excellence  must  be  attained,  be  it  in  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore,  or  junior  year,  and  that,  as  soon 
as   attained,  compulsory  work  ceases. 

The  student  recognizes  in  this  "a  square  deal." 
It  means  that  his  grade  is  to  be  indicative  of  his 
physical  education,  not  simply  a  record  of  attend- 
ance, thus  deserving  to  be  averaged  with  grades 
indicating  his  ability  for  example  in  mathematics 
or  in  Latin.  A  weak  and  awkward  student,  though 
he  has  done  faithful  work,  no  more  deserves  a  high 
grade  in  physical  education,  than  does  one  who  has 
attended  his  arithmetic  class  regularly  but  cannot 
solve  a  problem.  Heredity  and  environment  bear 
the  same  relation  to  physical  education  as  to  men- 
tal education.  The  explanation  of  parallelisms  be- 
tween the  methods  of  educating  the  body  and  the 
mind,  the  exclusion  of  cvcr3rthing  that  is  arbitrary, 
and  the  introduction  of  rational  common-sense  prin- 
ciples, have  put  the  subject  before  our  students  in  a 
better  light  and  have  stimulated  them  to  strive 
harder  for  high  grades  than  ever  before.  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  scheme^  but  alto- 
gether it  meets  the  conditions  admirably. 


Such  being  our  plan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
after  making  the  usual  examinations,  we  classify 
our  boys  according  to  their  physical  needs,  special 
exercise  being  prescribed  for  physical  deformities, 
functional  disorders,  and  hereditary  tendencies. 
Certain  standards  are  required  for  the  various 
classes.  As  soon  as  the  student  can  "qualify"  in 
one  class,  he  is  promoted  to  the  next,  thus  intro- 
ducing the  opportunity  for  competition.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  required,  the  following  is  the  work 
far  the  fall  term  of  the  last  year  course: 

1.  Ability  to  execute  gracefully  to  music  at  least 
five  steps  of  an  Irish  jig. 

2.  Ability  to  execute  gracefully  the  following 
movements  with  the  Indian  clubs;  each  movement 
to  combine  a  hand  and  shoulder  circle; 

(a)  Five  parallel  movements. 

(b)  Five  pendulum  movements. 

(c)  Five  reel  movements. 

(d)  Five  follow  movements. 

3.  Ability  to  execute  in  good  form  any  five  of 
eight  set  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar,  and  any 
five  of  eight  set  exercises  on  the  parallel  bars. 

The  average  grade  of  the  above  three  divisions 
in  computed  and  constitutes  the  term  grade.  There 
are  three  terms  in  a  session.  The  student  must 
pass  the  examination  for  each  term.  In  other  parts 
of  the  course  we  have  free  drills,  Indian  club  drills, 
wand  drills,  dumb  bell  drills,  and  barbell  drills,  of 
ten  exercises,  each  of  which  must  be  performed 
correctly  and  in  proper  order.  During  two  terms 
(one  in  the  first  year  and  one  in  the  second)  we 
have  a  qualification  in  running,  requiring  that  cer- 
tain distances  be  made  within  certain  time.  Nearly 
all  training  on  the  track  is  under  a  student  assistant 
and  must  be  done  outside  of  class  hours  which  we 
have  only  twice  a  week.  Besides  this,  we  have 
recreative  work  in  the  form  of  games,  about  twenty 
of  which  are  played  by  each  class  in  a  session. 

In  order  to  obtain  expeditious  and  successful  pre- 
sentation of  all  this  work  to  the  classes,  we  have 
appointed  five  student  assistants, — one  pianist,  one 
assistant  in  light  gymnastics,  two  in  heavy  gymnas- 
tics, besides  the  track  assistant  above  mentioned. 
On  examination,  each  assistant  examines  in  his  own 
specialty  and  he  is  supreme  in  all  matters  within 
his  authority.  Members  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  usually  selected  as  assistants  in  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  fencing  and  swimming.  My  assistants 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  faithful,  which  has  in  a 
large  measure  accounted  for  the  success  of  the 
work. 

There  is  no  official  connection  between  the  de- 
partments of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  By  way  of 
courtesy  and  encouragement  to  athletics,  a  limited 
nnumber  of  men  is  excused  from  all  compulsory 
physical  training  while  engaged  in  athletics.  Thirty 
is  the  limit  for  football,  twenty-five  for  baseball, 
and  fifteen  for  basketball.  Every  candidate  for  the 
track  team  must  make  a  certain  record  before  he 
will  be  excused  from  the  regular  course  in  physical 
training.  We  might  say  that  the  ^'separate  coach 
law"  is  in  effect  here,  since  separate  coaches  are 
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employed  for  the  athletic  teams.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  tendency  is  to  put  one  man  in  charge  of  all 
athletics.  Our  governing  athletic  body  is  the  ath- 
letic committee,  which  is  composed  of  four  students 
and  five  members  of  the  faculty,  thus  giving  faculty 
control. 

An  association  of  the  physical  directors  of  Ken- 
tucky will  very  probably  be  formed  soon,  by  which 
we  hope  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  each  other  and 
to  do  more  systematic  work,  uniting  our  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  our  citizens  and  our  profes- 
sion. 


Curvature  Clinic  Trains  Teachers 

The  annual  report  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston,  has  this  to  say  of  a  work  of  interest  to  physi- 
cal instructors: 

The  lateral  curvature  clinic,  which  is  conducted 
as  a  sub-division  of  the  orthopedic  department,  is  an 
interesting  and  important  development  of  the  work. 
Where  statistics  of  school  children  are  taken,  as  has 
been  done  in  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Swit- 
zerland, about  twenty-six  per  cent,  are  found  to 
have  some  degree  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  American 
children  are  less  affected  than  is  indicated  in  these 
figures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  department  under- 
taking the  care  of  such  cases  has  a  wide  usefulness 
both  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  children  and 
in  the  training  of  teachers  of  physical  education. 

Prior  to  1890  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  the 
hospital  to  treat  cases  of  lateral  curvatures  separ- 
ately from  other  orthopedic  patients.  They  were 
treated  when  they  appeared,  but  with  no  proper 
facilities,  and  the  treatment  was  unsatisfactory.  In 
1886  to  1890  only  87  applied  for  treatment.  In  1890 
an  attempt  was  made  to  treat  the  cases  more  sys- 
tematically by  setting  apart  a  room  in  the  out- 
patient department.  The  department  gradually 
grew,  and  the  exercises  were  given  by  volunteer 
assistants  from  the  various  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion in  physical  education.  Even  under  these  con- 
ditions the  supply  of  assistants  were  irregular,  and  in 
January,  1905,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  by  which 
attendance  at  the  clinic  of  the  hospital  became  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  training  at  the  school, 
the  pupils  of  the  school  being  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  a  period  of  eight  months  each,  under  supervision 
of  their  instructors,  the  whole  work  being  under  the 
assistant  surgeons  of  the  hospital ;  in  return  for  this 
work  the  students  received  instruction  in  lateral 
curvature  from  the  assistant  surgeons.  In  the  year 
that  the  scheme  has  been  on  trial  it  has  resulted  in 
a  great  extension  of  the  work  of  the  clinic  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  its  efficiency.  During  the 
year  165  cases  were  treated. 

In  the  severer  cases  from  one  to  two  hours*  work 
is  demanded  four  times  at  least  a  week,  and  in  the 
milder  cases  a  certain  amount  of  home  work  is  in- 
sisted upon.  Regular  attendance  is  required.  The 
cases  have  made  most  satisfactory  progress. 


Another  P.  S.  A.  L.  Trophy 

The  bronze  statuette  of  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie's 
"Sprinter,"  reproduced  in  •'American  Gymnasia" 
this  month  was  presented  to  the  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  Felix  M. 
Warburg  as  a  trophy  in  the  High  Schools  all-round 
indoor  championship,  to  be  competed  for  annually 
until  won  for  a  third  time  by  one  school,  when  it 
will  become  the  latter's  permanent  property.  It  was 
first  won  by  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Dec. 
17,  1904,  and  next,  on  Jan.  6,  this  year,  by  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Brooklyn. 

A  reproduction  of  Dr.  McKenzic's  "Athlete," 
which  was  presented  the  league  for  a  trophy  by  H. 
A.  Metz,  was  printed  in  "American  Gymnasia"  for 
June. 


Gymnastic  Educational  Play 

(Concluded  from  page  9.) 

23- — ^Jack  in  the  Box  (wing  toe  standing  quick, 
knee  flexion  to  sitting).  Hands  on  hips.  Child 
stands  on  tip-toe  behind  desk  or  chair;  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  teacher  he  bends  knees  and  disap- 
pears behind  desk;  at  another  signal  he  rises  very 
quickly  on  tip-toe;  repeat  several  times. 

24. — Pigeons  Walking  (wing  courtesy  sitting 
walk  forward).  Position  as  in  No.  16.  In  that 
position  walk  forward  on  toes. 

25. — Kicking  a  Football  (standing  leg  elevation 
forward).  Lift  left  leg  and  stretch  it  quickly  for- 
ward as  if  kicking  a  ball;  replace  left  leg  and 
stretch  the  right;  repeat  several  times. 
.  29. — Rooster  Walking.  He  flaps  his  wings,  and 
.turns  his  head  and  sometimes  stops  and  crows, 
(wing  cross  1-2  standing  knee  extension  forward 
advancing).  Hands  on  hips.  Bend  left  knee  up- 
ward, stretch  leg  forward;  then  put  foot  down 
resting  on  toes;  carry  weight  over  to  forward  foot 
and  repeat  movement  with  right  leg  and  foot ; 
continue  walking  forward  in  this  way,  heels  from 
floor  all  the  time.  When  children  have  become  ac- 
customed to  walking  in  this  way,  they  may  move 
the  elbows  up  and  down,  and  turn  the  head  to 
right  as  the  right  foot  is  raised  and  to  left  when 
the  left  foot  is  raised. 


Importance  of  All- Round  Athletic 
Development 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

As  a  prevention  the  same  remedy  is  indicated:  do 
as  much  with  the  left  hand  and  left  side  uppermost 
as  with  the  right.  The  athlete  should  try  to  make 
a  good  landing,  and  not  tumble  all  over  himself. 
When  first  learning  to  vault,  form,  not  height, 
should  be  the  end  in  view.  Form  means  a  good 
landing  at  the  descent,  as  well  as  clearing  the  bar 
neatly.  Perfect  form  should  mean  absolute  free- 
dom from  faults  in  every  distinct  part  of  an  ath- 
letic feat,  and  this,  only  when  done  to  either  side 
of  the  body. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Did  America  Win  Oljmipic  Games 


Correspondence  of  "American  Gymnasia.'' 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  widespread  an- 
nouncement and  the  great  self-satisfaction  with 
which  Americans  received  the  news  that  came 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  the  athletes  from  that  country  had  won 
the  recent  Olympic  games  at  Athens,  the  fact  is 
questioned.  Did  the  American  team  win  the  games? 
From  all  evidence  at  hand  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
did  not.  What  it  won  was  the  events  that  are  com- 
mon to  American  athletics;  the  other  events  that 
are  included  in  the  official  list  of  Olympic  contests 
it  either  did  not  compete  in  or  lost.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  American  team  can  be  figured  a  win- 
ner of  the  Olympic  games  is  by  eliminating  events 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  tliose  who 
should  know,  it  had  no  right  to  eliminate  in  reckon- 
ing the  final  results. 

There  have  appeared  in  print  articles  stating  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  modern  Olympic  games, 
namely:  athletics,  such  as  running,  jumping,  etc; 
and  "other  sports,"  such  as  fencing,  shooting,  swim- 
ming, boating,  etc.  As  we  well  know,  American 
athletics  do  not  include  the  latter  class  of  sports, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  official  Olympic  com- 
mittee has  never  made  a  distinction,  but  has  fol- 
lowed the  European  fashion  of  including  all  these 
events,  and  others,  in  the  official  list.  Not  only  are 
these  events  included,  but  gymnastics  also,  in  which 
America  made  no  attempt  at  representation.  In 
other  words,  the  Olympic  games  are,  officially, 
widely  comprehensive  of  practically  all  forms  of 
physical  training  and  bodily  activity;  the  games  are 
not  all  "athletics,"  as  that  term  is  commonly  under-r 
stood  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

So,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  evident  that 
America  was  not  such  a  world  wonder  as  has  been 
represented,  except  in  its  own  specialties,  and  much 
of  the  characteristically  American  enthusiasm  that 
followed  the  first  announcement  stood  on  shaky 
foundations.  It  would  seem  that  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Americans  at  Athens  in  their 
specialties  would  give  them  sufficient  glory  without 
the  claiming  of  everything,  and  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to  claim.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tions: Who  made  such  announcements?  What  was 
the  source  of  the  news  sent  to  America?  The  an- 
swer must  be  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  not  necessarily  by  the  competing  athletes 
but  by  those  who  accompanied  them  on  their  trip. 
It  may  make  no  difference  to  them  or  to  anybody 
else,  for  that  matter,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  permit 
such  erroneous  statements  to  pass  without  some  at- 
tempt at  truth  stating. 

The  "Revue  Olympique,"  Paris,  the  monthly  jour- 
nal in  which  is  published  the  official  bulletin  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  protests  against 
the  claims  of  the  Americans  along  the  line  of  the 
foregoing  and  I  quote  a  few  sentences  to  supple- 
ment what  is  already  said  on  the  subject,  as  the 
"Revue's"  comments  are  evidently  written  or  di- 
rectly inspired  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee: 

"We  in  France  are  astonished  by  certain  articles 


according  to  which,  without  taking  into  account  the 
official  classification  established  and  proclaimed  by 
the  jury,  the  first  rank  in  the  Olympic  games  at 
Athens  was  assigned  to  the  American  contingent. 
This  result  would  seem  to  have  been  communicated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  American  delegate  himself.'* 

"Nothing,"  says  the  *Revue*s'  writer,  ''authorizes 
anybody  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  classes 
of  events  composing  the  Olympiads.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  rank  and  one  does  not  perceive  for  what 
motive  gymnastics,  nautical  sports  and  fencing  ought 
to  yield  before  running  and  jumping  and  be  consid- 
ered as  exercises  of  an  inferior  order.  That  is  con- 
trary to  ancient  tradition  which,  since  the  begin- 
nings has  admitted  boxing  and  later  equestrian 
sports,  and  it  is  contrary  to  regulations  in  force  in 
our  day.  It  is,  then,  inadmisable  for  anyone  to  per- 
mit himself  under  whatever  pretext  it  may  be  to 
modify  the  classification  established  by  the  jury  of 
Athens  which  remains  only  legal  and  exact." 

Pads,  France,  Sept.  3.  P.  F.  J. 


A«  A.  U.  Championships 

Ihe  annual  national  track  and  field  champion- 
ships of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  Sept  8,  at 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  won  by  the  Irish  A.  A. 
C.  with  63  points.  The  New  York  A.  C.  was  sec- 
ond, with  38  points,  and  Chicago  A.  A.  third  with 
13  points.  The  scores  of  the  others  were:  England, 
6;  Somerville,  Mass.,  5;  Milwaukee  A.  C,  5;  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  3;  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland,  Me.,  2, 
and  Shawmut  R.  A.,  Boston,  i  point. 

The  Missouri  A.  C.  won  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept. 
16  to  15.  The  points :  M.  A.  C,  48;  N.  Y.  A.  C,  46 ; 
C.  A,  C,  35:  Denver  A.  C,  15;  Chicago  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  5;  Meiigge  Institute,  St.  Louis,  3;  St.  Louis  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  I.  In  the  water  polo  match  New  York 
beat  Chicago,  3  to  2.  In  the  loo-yard  swim,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  equaled  the  American  record, 
held  by  J.  Scott  Leary,  Olympic  A.  C,  San  Fran- 
cisco.. Daniels  had  as  his  opponents  Mark  Schwarz, 
M.  \.  C,  and  L.  S.  Crane  and  C.  D.  Trubenbach  of 
his  own  team.  Daniels  won  from  Schwarz  by  fully 
live  yards,  while  Crane  was  only  a  foot  or  two  be- 
hind Schwarz. 

Decorations  from  King  of  Greece 

It  is  announced  that  the  King  of  Greece  has  con- 
ferred the  golden  cross  of  the  "Royal  Order  of  tlie 
Saviour,"  upon  James  E.  Sullivan,  American  Com- 
missioner to  the  recent  Olympic  games  at  Athens. 
The  silver  cross  of  the  same  order  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Manager  Halpin  of  the  American  team 
that  competed  at  the  games. 


Lower  Duty  to  Venezuela 

The  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Canello,  Ven- 
ezuela, reports  a  recent  tariff  regulation  lowering 
the  duty  on  gymnasium  apparatus  and  athletic  goods 
imported  into  that  country.  Further  information  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
turers, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Progress  of  Physical  Education 

An  Advance  Summary  of  a  New  Book 
By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D. 


ANEW  book  that  is  sure  to  attract  much  deserved 
attention  in  the  physical  training  field,  and 
1-robably  quite  as  much  among  general  educators, 
is  "Physical  Education,"  to  be  published  next  month. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  and  essays  written 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
by  EHidley  A.  Sargent,  with  the  addition  of  some 
new  material  now  first  printed.  The  papers  cover 
historically  the  progress  of  physical  education  and 
the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  overcome  to  arrive  at 
its  present  stage.  Physical  directors  will  be  inter- 
ested in  all  the  book's  contents,  not  the  least  inter- 
esting parts  being  those  in  which  Dr.  Sargent  sets 
forth  his  own  theories  and  the  principles  upon  which 
he  works  and  which  have  brought  to  him  his  present 
degree  of  fame  and  position. 

"In  this  work,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
"an  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  training  of 
the  body  upon  the  same  educational  basis  as  the 
training  of  the  intellect,  believing  that  this  is  the 
only  rational  way  to  meet  the  excesses  and  abuses 
of  athleticism  and  to  encourage  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  ideals  in  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  The  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  to 
get  educators  to  recognize  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  all  forms  of  physical  training  and  bodily 
activity  as  a  basis  for  the  cultivation  of  higher  men- 
tal  and  moral  faculties." 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  ancient  physical  train- 
ing of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  later  progress  in  Ger- 
many, England,  Sweden  and  France,  and  the  faults 
and  merits  of  the  systems  peculiar  to  each  age 
and  country.  "America,"  says  Dr.  Sargent,  "has 
originated  little  in  the  way  of  physical  exercise,  ex- 
cepting possibly  the  games  of  lacrosse,  w^hich  was 
played  by  the  Indians,  ?\nd  the  game  known  as  'bean 
bag,'  invented  by  Dr.  t)io  Lewis.  But  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  absorbing  .  .  .  the  various 
methods  practiced  by  European  nations.  ...  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  physical  education  in 
America  that  any  set  of  exercises  should  be  taken 
up  as  a  fad,  pursued  for  a  time  with  irrational  zeal, 
and  then  dropped  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  also  unfortunate  that  so  much  should  have  been 
said  to  the  public  about  'methods'  and  'systems,' 
and  so  little  about  the  principles  upon  which  all  sys- 
tems deserving  the  nam^  are  necessarily  based.  .  . 
Inquire  into  the  success  of  these  systems  as  adopted 
in  America  and  you  will  hear  each  upheld  by  its 
exponents,  but  investigate  and  you  will  find  in 
every  case  the  same  defects  that  are  now  being  rec- 


"Phvsical  Education."   A  book  by  Dudley  A.  Sar- 
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ognized  in  the  nations  of  their  birth.  Yet  nd  one 
will  deny  that  Germany,  France  and  England  have 
done  much  for  the  physical  training  of  their  youth. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  shown,  the  peculiar  system  of 
exercises  adopted  by  each  nation  has  been  at  once 
the  outcome  of  the  national  type,  and  the  means 
of  intensifying  it.  What  America  mo^t  needs 
is  the  happy  combination  which  the  European 
nations  are  trying  to  effect,— the  strengthening 
qualities  of  'the  German  gymnasiums,  the  active 
and  energetic  qualities  of  the  English  sports,  the 
grace  and  suppleness  acquired  from  the  Frencli 
calisthenics,  and  the  beautiful  poise  and  mechanical 
precision  of  the  Swedish  free  movements,  all  regu- 
lated, systematized,  and  adapted  to  our  peculiar 
needs  and  institutions." 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  largely  to  the  gen- 
eral physical  condition  of  the  American  people,  the 
cause  of  it  and  the  altered  duties  of  everyday  life 
that  are  being  combated  and  offset  by  the  develop- 
ments of  athletics,  municipal  playgrounds  and  the 
other  means  of  similar  nature.  In  the  third  chapter 
some  interesting  examples  of  men  who  have  con- 
tinued rational  bodily  activity  in  some  form  far  into 
old  age  are  given  to  illustrate  certain  points  on  the 
subject  of  longevity  and  physical  exercise. 

"For  the  proper  understanding  of  any  authorita- 
tive system  of  physical  training,"  says  Dr.  Sargent 
in  beginning  the  fourth  chapter  on  "Aims,  Means 
and  Methods  of  Physical  Training,"  "it  is  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  aims 
in  view,  the  means  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  to 
be  pursued.  As  at  present  understood,  the  aims  of 
physical  training  may  be  included  under  four  gen- 
eral heads :  hygienic,  educative,  recreative  and  rem- 
edial. The  hygienic  aims  of  physical  training  are 
placed  first,  for  the  topics  included  under  the  head 
of  hygiene  must  necessarily  influence  all  other  aims 
and  motives.  Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  system  of  physical  training  could  be  truly 
educative,  recreative  or  remedial  which  was  not  also 
hygienic." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  Dr.  Sargent  treats  of  "Phys- 
ical Education  in  Colleges,"  and  deals  somewhat 
sarcastically  with  the  methods  of  planning,  building 
and  equipping  gymnasiums  by  architects  and  carpen- 
ters who  know  little  of  the  purposes  of  a  properly 
constructed  "temple  of  health,"  and  has  his  say  about 
incompetent  instructors  who  are  put  at  work  in  col- 
lege gj'mnasiums.  "So  long  as  college  boards  look 
upon  the  position  as  one  of  minor  importance  and 
pay  a  mere  pitance  to  its  incumbent,  men  of  ability 
will  not  undergo  the  training  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  its  arduous  duties. 

"The  Individual  System  of  Physical  Training"  is 
the  title  of  chapter  six.  Here  Dr.  Sargent  deals  with 
himself  somewhat  intimately,  so  far  as  the  devel- 
opment of  his  ideas  and  the  processes  of  reasoning 
and  experiment  by  which  he  formulated  his  system 
of  exercise  are  concerned.     He  describes  the  meth- 
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ods  in  use  at  Harvard  for  examinations  and  for  floor 
work.  He  presents  physiological  reasons  for  types 
of  apparatus  exercise  favored  by  him  and  dwells 
upon  the  principles  involved  somewhat  in  detail 
"because  we  have  reason  to-  believe  that  they  have 
not  been  w^ell  understood  by  persons  interested  in 
the  subject.  Still  other  important  theories  that  have 
guided  us  in  formulating  a  system  of  exercises  un- 
der the  individual  method  of  physical  training  re- 
main to  be  presented.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  they  are  based  on  sound  physiological 
principles."     These  he  summarizes  under  ten  heads. 

Chapter  seven  deals  with  'The  Regulation  and 
Management  of  College  Athletics."  "In  considering 
the  remedies  for  the  natural  evils  that  attend  ath- 
letic sports,  our  first  thought  is  to  let  them  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  bring  about  their  own  reform- 
ation. We  are  told  that  professionalism  is  a  disease 
that  cures  itself,  and  if  one  sport  sinks  into  degra- 
dation other  sports  will  rise  to  take  its  place.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  share  this  faith.  Three  tlious- 
and  years  have  witnessed  the  invention  of  few 
sports.  Ball  playing  and  boat  racing  have  come 
down  to  us  from  distant  ages;  and  lawn  tennis  is 
only  a  revival  of  a  game  played  by  the  ancients 
We  need  all  our  sports.  The  physical  stability  of 
our  people  is  not  so  well  assured  that  we  can  al- 
low these  health-giving  games  to  loose  their  hold 
upon  the  public.     ... 

"The  first  measure  we  would  suggest  is  that  prom- 
inent educators  and  college  officials  recognize  ath- 
letic sports  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
part  they  are  to  play  in  a  system  of  education.  .  . 
The  crying  need  in  our  colleges  today  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  athletics  is  the  advice  and 
instruction  of  expertj^.  ...  If  athletics  are  to 
be  pursued  along  the  same  line  as  other  branches  of 
education,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  institutions  must  em- 
ploy special  instructors  trained  for  this  service,  just 
as  they  employ  instructors  skilled  in  the  teaching 
of  Greek,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  similar  sub- 
jects. This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  would  gladly 
avoid  if  we  could,  for  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense.  .  .  .  We  see  no  escape  from 
it." 

He  would  promote  all-round  sports  contributing  to 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  body  and 
would  have  the  actual  management  of  students  ath- 
letics in  the  hands  of  committee. 

Chapter  eight  treats  of  "Athletics  in  Secondary 
Schools,"  and  outlines  some  of  the  things  that  should 
be  done  and  some  that  should  be  avoided.  Chapter 
nine  relates  to  "Military  Drill  in  the  Public  Schools." 
He  does  not  regard  it  favorably  as  a  physical  exer- 
cise or  as  a  substitute  for  physical  training. 

"Physical  Culture  in  Elementary  Schools"  is  the 
title  of  chapter  ten.  The  physical  characteristics  of 
children  are  dealt  with  somewhat  in  detail,  the  ends 
aimed  at  in  physical  training  in  schools  of  this  class, 
and  the  kind  of  exercises  to  be  used,  are  treated. 

"Physical  Training  in  the  School  and  College  Cur- 
riculum," is  the  subject  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  As 
a  commentary  upon  our  present  public  school  sys- 
tem he  quotes  Prof.  Axel  Key  of  Sweden,  showing 
that  6i  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  that  coun- 
try were  ill,  "made  sick  in  learning  how  to  live!" 
Dr.  Sargent  would  make  such  conditions  in  part  im- 
possible  by    making   physical   training  a   recognized 


part  of  the  school  programs.  He  would  have  the 
universities  take  the  first  step,  because  "if  the  col- 
leges and  universities  would  make  physical  training 
an  essential  part  of  their  curriculum  and  give  credit 
for  results  obtained,  the  preparatory  schools  would 
be  induced  to  prepare  all  their  pupils  physically  a:> 
well  as  mentally.  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
recognize  the  value  of  physical  training  as  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
intellectual  results  in  a  school,  a  college,  a  commun- 
ity, or  a  race?  After  thirty  years'  observation  in 
this  field  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  would." 

The  last  chapter  considers  "Ideals  in  Physical 
Education."  The  rise  and  fall  of  some  once  popu- 
lar sports  and  reasons  therefor  are  traced,  and  some 
essons  drawn  from  the  facts.  "The  more  experi- 
lence  we  have  in  teaching  physical  training  and  the 
more  we  observe  its  results,  the  more  wj  are  con- 
vinced that  the  highest  ideal  for  which  we  should 
strive  is  the  improvement  of  the  individual  man  in 
structure  and  in  function.  .  .  .  With  this  ideal 
in  mind  all  the  diverse  forms  of  exercise  and  games, 
all  fads  and  specialties,  all  methods  and  systems, 
may  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  credited  for  what 
they  are  really  worth;  for  it  is  not  a  runner,  a 
jumper,  a  boxer,  a  ball  player,  an  oarsman,  or  a 
gymnast  that  we  are  trying  to  produce,  but  the 
highest  type  of  a  physically  perfect  man,  and  this  for- 
bids that  excessive  development  in  any  direction, 
which  specialists  are  constantly  striving  to  attain. 
It  also  makes  over-exercise  and  over-training  in- 
consistent with  the  ol^ject  in  view,  and  it  furnishes 
a  constant  incentive  to  well-directed  efforts  and  right 
methods  of  living.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hunt  for 
a  competitor,  for  one  is  always  in  competition  with 
himself,  endeavoring  to  make  his  condition  today 
better  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  so  on  from  week 
to  week  and  from  month  to  month.  If  he  wants  an 
opponent  he  accepts  him  as  a  friend." 

\  word  to  instructors  is  timely:  "If  there  are 
those  among  us  who  sometimes  get  disheartened  and 
discouraged  because  we  think  this  particular  branch 
of  service  is  not  duly  appreciated,  we  trust  they 
will  let  this  ideal  take  possession  of  theni. 
Drink  into  your  very  soul  the  true  aims  and  noble 
purposes  of  your  profession;  then  if  you  do  not  feel 
inspired  to  go  on  with  your  glorious  work  with  re- 
newed courage  and  greater  energy,  you  are  not  made 
of  the  stuff  of  which  good  teachers  of  physical  train- 
ing are  made.  If  you  do  become  possessed  yf  the 
true  ideals  all  your  work  will  assume  a  new  sig- 
nificance to  you.  Balls,  bats,  wands,  Indian  clubs, 
dumb-bells,  chest-weights,  ropes,  ladders,  bars,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium  will  take  on  a 
new  importance.  Free  exercises,  dancing  steps, 
games,  'slights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength.'  and 
even  the  schoolboy  'stunts.'  will  all  be  brought  un- 
der tribute  and  made  to  aid  in  getting  hold  of  some 
individual  soul,  to  induce  him  to  make  efforts  for 
himself.  All  criticism  against  childish  sports,  triv- 
ial plays,  and  undignified  movements  and  exercises 
will  simply  be  laughed  to  scorn,  for  what  dignity  has 
any  movement  or  exercise  except  the  dignity  of  the 
mind  that  directs  it? 

"If,  therefore,  we  would  preserve  exciting  games 

and  competitive  exercises  as  a  part  of  our  stock  in 

trade  as  a  means  of  physical  development,  we  must 

be  constantly  on  our  guard  to  detect  abuses  and  with- 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Mrs.  Frances  W.  Leiter,  National  Superintendent 
of  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  Miss  Rose  W.  Leiter,  Supervisor  of  Public 
Schools  in  Mansfield,  O.,  conducted  the  Physical 
Education  School  at  Pontiac  (111.)  Chautauqua  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Eighty-two  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  the  five  classes. 

Ernest  Thoma,  a  graduate  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  in  charge  of 
jO'mnastic  work  at  the  Clinton,  Mass.,  turnverein. 
lie  is  endeavoring  to  interest  those  in  authority  in 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  physical  training  into  the 
public  schools  of  that  town. 

Ray  Brown  (Brown  University,  '06)  is  in  charge 
of  g>'mnasium  work  at  the  Abbott  School,  Farm- 
ington,  Me. 

Lnra  Wadleigh  Sanborn,  head  of  the  department 
of  Physical  Education,  Chicago  Normal  School,  was 
married  in  June  to  Fred  M.  Sargent,  director  of 
the  department  of  Normal  Extension. 

F.  W.  Marvel,  professor  of  physical  training,  Brown 
University,  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  athletics. 

Observing  European  Conditions 

The  physical  directors  who  have  been  in  Europe 
this  summer  or  are  there  now,  included  the  follow- 
ing :  George  Goldie,  Princeton ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Ha- 
ven Xormal  School  of  Gymna«*tics ;  Dr.  W.  G.  An- 
derson. Yale  University;  Paul  Sextus,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Turnverein;  Hartvig  Nissen,  Brookline,  Mass 


A  Physical  Directors'  Colony 

On  the  shores  of  Sebago  Lake,  Maine,  are  located 
several  camps  of  directors  of  physical  training,  the 
whole  forming  a  colony  of  congenial  character  with 
ideal  surroundings  for  real  recreation  and  rest. 
Among  tbese  who  have  permanent  camps  there  arc: 
Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
William  Skarstrom,  Columbia  University;  John  A. 
Davis.  University  of  Cincinnati;  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School.  Dur- 
ing the  present  summer  the  residents  have  enter- 
tained Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 
Dr.  Gulick  will  build  a  camp  for  next  season. 


Mr.  Rideouf  s  New  Duties 

Mel  B.  Rideout  completed,  July  ist.  a  four 
months'  tour  of  inspection  of  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Paris,  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  trip  was  made  at  the  request  of  James  Stokes, 
New  York  City,  who,  by  his  gifts  made  possible 
the  fine  association  buildings  in  these  cities.  Mr. 
Rideout  returned  to  Europe  August  30th  as  Mr. 
Stokes'  European  representative  in  this  special  field 
of  his  philanthropic  services.  Headquarters  will  be 
established  in  Paris,  from  which  point  assistance 
will  be  given  other  associations.  Mr.  Rideout  re- 
signed his  duties  as  director  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  department  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Physical  Directors'  Society  to 
take  up  this  larger  work  for  which  hq  is  well  fitted. 


Locations  and  Re-locations 
W.   J.    Shatz,    Perkasie,    Pa.,  to   instructor  Yale 
gymnasium 

Charles  Carter,  to  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis.,   succeeding  E.  J.   Eigenmann. 

Fred  W.  Pretchel,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  succeeding  C.  S.  Minter. 

B.  Van  Lew  Wilson  from  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  O.,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  succeeding  E.  A.  Blood,  who  has  gone  to 
State -Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Hilda  L.  Currier,  Boston,  enters  public 
school  work  at  Toledo,  O.,  this  month. 

Fred  C.  Pixley  will  be  physical  director  at  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.  Columbus,  Ohio,  going 
there  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Erps  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Waco,  Texas,  to 
Y.   M.  C.   A.,   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Jacob  W.  Rohrer,  Dayton,  O.,  to  Dennison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio. 

James  Ainsworth,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  to  Danville, 
Pa.,  Y.  M.  C  A. 

Ralph  D.  Chamberlain,  North  Abington,  Mass^, 
to  assistant  in  new  gymnasium  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

F.  W.  Mahoney,  Springfield,  Mass.,  N.  A.  G.  U. 
normal  school,  '06,  to  Lawrenceville  preparatory 
school,  N.  J. 

Christian  Brocar  to  high  school,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

John  L.  Goheen,  Wooster,  O.,  to  Occidental  Col- 
lege. Cal. 

Gilbert  H.  Greene,  Selma,  Ala.,  to  Bowling 
Green.  O.,  succeeding  W.  B.  Coughlin,  who  goes 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  Y.M.C.A. 

C.  S.  Minter.  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  M.  Phnnb,  last  year  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
director  at  Kcene.  N.  H.,  Y.  M.  C  A.  this  year. 

George  P.  Pcckham,  Newport,  R.  L,  to  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Miss  Lois  Williams,  Provincelown,  Mass.,  to  high 
school,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 

G.  L.  Atwood,  from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Y.  M. 
C.   A.,  to  assistant  at   Melrose  association. 

Walter  Smithers.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  Y.  M. 
C   A.,  Middlcboro,   Mass. 

Miss  M.  R.  Wood,  to  public  schools.  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

Miss  Luvanne  Longley,  Westboro.  Mass.,  to  nor- 
mal school,  California,  Pa. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

Miss  Anna  Aurora  Jaquith.  class  of  1899,  was 
married,  July  ^sl.  to  Mr.  Arthur  L.  ConnollN.  After 
November  1st  thcv  will  be  at  home  at  701  C  Street, 
S.  W.,  WashiuKton.  P.  C. 

Miss  Grace  G.  Bahsc.n.  i»)nj,  lias  ])ccn  appointed 
to  succeed  Miss  Jaquith  in  the  Clarke  School  for 
Deaf.  Northampton,  Mass. 

Miss  Felicia  lUMiians  Thomas.  iS()S.  has  resiRnod 
her  position   in  the  State   Normal    School,   Trenton, 
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N.  J.,  and  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Price,  architect,  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Emily  A.  O'Keefe,  1906^  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  instructor  in  gymnastics  in  Dr.  R.  Tun- 
stall  Taylor's  gymnasium,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Mildred  Silsbce,  1905,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  gymnastics  and  massage  at  Hopeworth 
Sanitarium,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Miss  Stella  Wilson,  1906,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  physical  training  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Miss  Estella  Fearon,  1906,  is  instructor  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  re- 
opened on  September  iith,  with  a  registration  of  54 
juniors,  who  entered  upon  a  month's  probation,  and 
34  seniors.  The  standard  for  admission  has  been 
again  raised.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  1^ 
brary  and  to  the  apparatus. 

Those  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  in 
Europe  during  the  summer  are  Miss  Hutchinson, 
Miss  Katherine  Shute  and  Miss  Blanche  Ross. 


Recent  Y.  M.  C  A.  Changes 

A.  W.  Brown,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 
S.  B.  Buckland,  to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Cobb,  to  Concord,  N.  H. 
W.   B.   Coughlin,  to  Toledo,  O. 
A.  B.  Dawson,  to  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
C.  M.  Douthitt,  to  Marion,  Ohio. 

E.  J.   Eigenmann,   to   Ottumwa,   la.,    from    Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  railroad. 

C.  H.  Goodwin,  to  Gloucester,  Mass. 
A.  R.  Hackett,  to  Des  Moines,  la. 
H,  L.  Male,  to  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
J.  O.  Mann.,  to  Mexico  City. 
G.  A.  McLaren,  to  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  from 
London,  Ont. 

F.  G.  Piatt,  to  Franklin,  Pa. 
W.  A.  Rogers,  to  Reading,  Pa. 


COMING  EVENTS 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  will  be  printed  announcements  of'  na- 
tional conventions,  local  and  sectional  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions, important  athletic  meets  and  other  events* 
of  interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  requested,  especially  from  secretaries  of 
organizations. 

Dec.  26-28,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass 


N.  A.  G.  U.  Summer  Camp  at  Chautauqua 

The  experience  of  the  physical  directors  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union  at  Chautauqua 
the  past  summer,  as  told  briefly  in  the  August  issue 
of  "American  Gymnasia,"  was  so  satisfactory  that  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  has  purchased 
20  acres  of  land  and  will  build  permanent  quarters 
there  for  the  use  of  the  Union's  members  each  sum- 
mer. A  club  house,  athletic  field  and  individual 
cottages  will  be  built.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  W.  A.  Stecher,  Carl  Zapp  and 
Carl  Cobelli. 


Connecticut  Valley  Y.  M.  C  A.  Plans 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Physical  Directors'  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  at  Holyoke,  Sept  7. 
Plans  were  made  for  a  winter  season  of  indoor 
activity. 

The  society  elected  officers  as  follows:  President, 
C.  W.  Hardy,  Springfield;  vice-president,  N.  L.  Bar- 
ker, Westfield ;  secretary,  W.  P.  MacPherson,  North- 
ampton. The  basket  ball  league  is  to  consist  of  four 
teams,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  Westfield  and  North- 
ampton, and  each  team  will  play  two  games  with 
each  other  team.  A  banner  will  be  oflFered  as  the 
championship  emblem.  The  season  will  begin  about 
Dec.  I. 

A  dual  meet  between  Holyoke  and  Springfield 
will  be  held  in  the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymna- 
sium, Oct.  27,  the  following  list  of  events  being  de- 
cided upon:  Running  high  jump,  pole  vault,  15-yard 
dash,  potato  race,  12-pound  shot-put,  three  standings 
broad  jumps,  rope  climb  and  relay  potato  race. 

Western  Massachusetts  Gymnastic  championships 
will  be  held  in  Holyoke  early  in  February.  A  Con- 
necticut Valley  athletic  meet  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field the  last  part  of  the  same  month.  Western 
Massachusetts  championships  in  athletics  will  be  held 
in  Holyoke  early  in  March. 


Municipal  Athletic  Meet  at  Chicago 

The  first  annual  athletic  meet  of  the  South  Parks, 
Chicago,  was  held  Sept.  i  and  8,  the  qualifying: 
meet  being  held  the  earlier  day  with  400  partici- 
pants. In  the  final  meet  185  contestants  appeared. 
Bronze  and  gold  individual  medals  were  awarded 
winners  and  shields  to  the  park  winning  most 
points.  No  entry  fees  were  charged,  nor  any  admis- 
sion to  spectators. 


An  Inspection  Week 

Special  attention  is  given  to  basket  ball,  volley 
ball  and  indoor  base  ball  at  the  Columbus,  O.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium.  Sept.  24  to  29  was  "inspection 
week,"  with  features  of  interest  to  visitors,  includ- 
ing games.  During  one  day  the  local  newspaper 
furnished  the  material  for  indoor  base  ball  games. 


Progress  of  Physical  Education 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 
stand  excesses.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  many  excellent  exercises  which 
from  their  nature  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  to 
excess,  we  must  never  weary  in  our  eflForts  to  arouse 
in  our  pupils  an  ambition  and  incentive  to  try 
them  for  the  development  of  their  own  better  selves. 
This  is  the  vital  principle  back  of  all  our  work,  and 
if  the  teachers  of  physical  training  will  imbibe  a  lit- 
tle enthusiasm  for  physical  perfection  for  its  own 
sake,  and  put  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
into  their  daily  work,  they  need  never  despair  of 
appreciation  or  employment,  for  the  world  is  waiting 
for  their  efforts.  With  these  ideals  in  view  we  may 
in  the  future  look  for  advancement  of  our  cause 
with  reasonable  hope  and  joyous  expectation." 

This  general  and  incomplete  summary  of  the  book 
may  provide  the  incentive  to  read  it  in  its  com- 
pleteness; if  so  the  reader  will  be  amply  repaid. 
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Practical  Advice  and  Suggestions 

To  Physical  Examiners 
By  Jay  W.  Seaver,  M.D. 


IT  is  obvious  that  a  medical  training  is  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  person  who  is  to  make 
such  physical  diagnosis  and  measurement  as  shall 
be  strictly  scientific  and  accurate.  If  the  examiner 
has  not  a  medical  education,  let  him  always  err  on 
the  safe  side  in  a  doubtful  case  and  require  a 
certificate  from  a  physician  before  permitting 
a  course  of  advanced  exercise,  or  athletic  work. 
But  first  let  him  study  the  case,  using  all  the 
li^ht  that  can  be  thrown  on  it  from  books  and 
the  history  that  can  be  obtained.  The  examiner 
must  be  a  student,  he  must  learn,  he  must  study, 
examining  not  only  the  client  but  books,  papers, 
periodicals.  Anything  bearing  on  his  subject  should 
be  studied  and  questioned,  but  not  criticised  until 
he  is  sure  of  some  error;  then  let  him  correct 
the  error  by  showing  its  inaccuracy  of  fact  or  logic. 

The  examiner  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  he  become  competent  to  advise  a  person  re- 
garding either  health  or  exeicise.  To  prescribe 
the  same  exercise  for  a  person  whose  system  is 
starved  by  malnutrition  that  we  would  for  a  person 
suffering  from  plethora  would  obviously  be  pro- 
ductive of  unsatisfactory  results  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  teacher.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
malnutrition  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several 
causes,  and  that  while  some  of  these  will  be  re- 
moved or  alleviated  by  exercise,  others  might  be 
seriously  aggravated.  We  must  know  how  the  ma- 
chine is  constructed  and  under  what  conditions  it 
can  work  most  favorably  before  we  can  rightly 
attempt  to  adjust  its  mechanism  or  interfere  with 
Its  ortlinary  working. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  understanding 
physiology  that  we  may  be  able  to  care  for  the 
sick — ^we  must  know  it,  that  we  may  understand 
the  law  of  normal  action  for  every  organ  and  that 
harmonious  inter-relation  of  all  that  constitutes 
health.  Health  is  of  more  ccnsequence  than  sick- 
ness, for  it  should  be  the  constant  condition  of 
life,  varied  only  by  the  accidents  to  which  all  are 
subject. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  in  living  organisms 
functional  activity  must  be  kept  up  or  there  will  be 
no  development.  A  group  of  organs  unused  will 
atrophy  and  become  useless.  Heredity  soon  stamps 
a  deformity  that  has  been  developed  in  two  or  three 
generations  as  a  type,  and  succeeding  generations 
that  do  not  possess  that  peculiarity  are  looked 
upon  almost  as  new  varieties.  This  is  especially 
true  of  physical  defects  that  impair  the  vitality  of 
the  parents.  Notice  the  stress  laid  upon  this  law 
by  life-insurance  companies  where  business  inter- 
ests have  no  bias  from  sentiment    The  excellent 


health  of  the  applicant  is  not  enough  if  there  be 
a  record  going  back  two  or  three  generations  of 
degenerative  diseases  that  have  proved  fatal,  or 
if  the  constitutional  vigor  has  been  so  weak  as  to 
let  the  life  go  out  at  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
of  age  from  any  immediate  cause. 

The  first  lesson  that  we  must  learn  from  this 
truth  is  that  health  cannot  exist  if  vital  organs  are 
seriously  undeveloped. 

Health  is  the  condition  of  harmonious  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  functional  activities.  For  instance: 
a  normal  pulse  rate  is  from  72  to  76  beats  per 
minute  under  ordinary  conditions  of  rest,  but  a 
pulse-rate  of  72  after  a  half-mile  run  might  be 
considered  abnormal  and  the  ground  for  solici- 
tude, for  health  would  demand  an  increased  activity 
of  the  heart  muscle  to  supply  increased  blood  cur- 
rents to  the  active  muscles,  that  waste  products 
may  be  eliminated  and  restorative  elements  sup- 
plied. But  further:  an  adjustment  of  the  pulse  rate 
is  not  all  that  is  to  be  required  ini  the  case  cited, 
for  there  must  be  a  corresponding  increase  of 
respiration  for  elimination  and  oxidation.  And 
so  the  perfect  activity  of  any  organ — even  the 
brain — may  be  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the 
healthy  activity  of  other  organs,  while  the  con- 
verse may  be  stated  as  a  physiological  truth,  viz: 
that  the  imperfect  action  of  any  organ  impairs  the 
function  of  all  others  to  some  extent.  A  healthy 
muscle,  then,  dependent  on  a  healthy  stomach, 
heart  and  brain,  no  less  than  on  good  food,  air, 
etc.,  while  the  more  refined  intellectual  processes 
are  also  based  on  a  normal  condition  of  the  physi- 
cal organs. 

So  practical  a  business  man  as  the  Hon.  Thomas 
G.  Shearman  says:  ''I  do  not  underrate  the  value 
of  pure  mental  training,  especially  as  that  is  .nearly 
all  which  I  have  myself  received;  but  my  very  lack 
of  training  in  physical  labor  has  led  me  to  ob- 
serve the  great  value  which  it  has,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  bodily  health  and  strength,  but  for  the 
very  purpose  of  enlarging  the  mental  faculties." 

A  system  of  education  that  has  in  view  the  sym- 
metrical relations  of  mental  and  physical  qualities, 
cannot  ignore  the  necessity  of  beginning  physical 
training  with  the  mental.  The  child  should  come 
under  the  care  of  an  experienced  instructor  in 
physical  training  from  the  day  of  entrance  to 
regular  school  life.  A  physic.il  examination  should 
be  made  that  should  determine  the  condition  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  spine,  muscles,  skin,  eyes  and  ears. 
Many  a  case  of  incipient  disease  or  deformity  that 
now  eventuates  in  disaster  would  be  discovered 
and  be  checked  by  a  physician,  or  by  a  correct  re- 
gimen inaugurated  with  the  aid  of  the  parents,  the 
child  thus  being  saved  as  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. 

To  understand  this  important  duty  will  be  the 
function  of  the  physical  director  and  the  prepara- 
tion should  be  careful  and  constant.  Let  no  teach- 
er look  upon  his  position  as  a  sinecure.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  in  every  field. 
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Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

By  Alfonso  J.  Sheafe,  Master  of  Dancing 


(Continued  from  July.) 

THE      SYMBOLISM      OF      POSITION      AND 
MOVEMENT. 

THE  symbolism  of  the  fundamental  positions  and 
the  simple  movements  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
common  sense  characters  which  show  the  relative 
location  of  the  members  in  the  various  positions,  and 
the  direction  and  form  of  the  movements.  A  little 
study  of  these  characters  will  enable  one  to  vc^ 
readily  understand  their  combination  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  steps  and  step  sentences.  The  leg  posi- 
tions are  shown  by  the  followmg: 


^Mr 


The  symbols  of  the  simple  movements  are  indi- 
cated by  the  characters  which  follow,  and  as  these 
represent  both  legs,  and  the  dancer  is  always  sup- 
posed to  face  the  reader,  the  first  part  indicates  the; 
right  leg  and  the  second  left  leg. 


a.   JL    A-   j^ 


Bending  Stretching  Raising 

SYMBOLS  OF  SIMPLE  MOVEMENTS 


Lowering 


JL-^ 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LEG  POSITIONS  FOR  DANCING 

The  arm  positions  are  even  simpler: 


? 


*.*-*««*T"^»>*— ^ 


^ 


Q 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ARM  POSITIONS  FOR  DANCING 


The  position  of  the  trunk  is  indicated  by  the  shape 
of  the  line  which  represents  it,  and  those  of  the  head 
(and  neck)  are  signified  by  these: 


j^  ^ 


JJL 


_Z2L    _i^ 


a. 


c. 


d. 


FUNDAMENTAL  TRUNK  POSITIONS 


Note. — This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Sheaf e,  the  first  having  been  printed  in  March. 
The  next,  and  last,  will  present  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  gymnasium  exercises  of  the  choregraphic 
system  dealt  with  in  this  and  the  preceding  article. 

All  rights  of  reproduction  reserved. 


Lifting  Putting  down         Turning  Transferring 

SYMBOLS  OF  SIMPLE  MOVEMENTS 

Note  carefully  the  distinction  between  the  terms 
"raising"  and  lifting,"  "lowering"  and  "putting 
down,"  for  these  are  important.  Also  note  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  fourth  leg  position  and  its  difference 
from  that  of  the  first,  third  and  fifth. 

These  characters  contain  the  essence  of  the  entire 
system  of  choregraphy  and  are  well  worth  careful 
study.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  they  can  be  so 
applied  and  combined  as  to  plainly  represent  any 
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pxDSsible  attitude  or  movement  of  which  the  human 
frame  is  capable. 

For  the  representation  of  dances  or  other  rhythmic 
movement,  these  characters  are  drawn  below  the 
musical  score  (as  indicated  below)  for  the  purpose 


MM.  60-120:  J 


of  indicating  the  phrasing  and  the  exad  duration 
of  the  movement.    The  tempo  is  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning according  to  Maeltzel's  Metronome. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Outdoor  Mass  Demonstration  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 


The  mass  demonstration  of  gymnastic  and  ath- 
letic exercises  by  University  of  Pennsylvania 
classes,  numbering  in  all  400  students  on  Franklin 
Field,  Philadelphia,  May  4,  the  first  ever  given  by  an 
American  university,  of  which  a  report  was  given 
in  "American  Gymnasia"  for  May,  has  created 
much  interest. 

The  demonstration  was  conducted  by  J.  Leonard 
Mason,  instructor  of  gymnastics,  assisted  by  F. 
Homer  Curtiss  and  John  Pardue,  assistant  instruc* 
tors  in  gymnastics.  Mr.  Mason,  who  acted  as  con- 
ductor genera],  occupied  an  elevated  stand  on  the 
south  side  of  the  field  and  with  a  megaphone  directed 
the  class. 

The  object  of  the  demonstration  is  best  explained 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  McKenzie,  who  said : — 

"This  demonstration  aims  to  show  the  possibility 
of  adapting  the  ordinary  athletic  sports  to  large 
classes,  and  their  place  in  a  complete  course  of 
physical  education.  The  events  chosen  cultivate 
alertness,  agility,  strength  and  speed.  The  gymnas- 
tic  drill  is  designed  to  include  in  addition  to  these 
qualities  exercises  to  correct  the  tendency  to  neglect 
the  development  of  respiratory  power  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  also  to  teach  the 
srrace  and  accuracy  that  can  be  obtained  from  danc- 
ing alone.  The  boxing  movements  are  designed  to 
show  the  educational  possibilities  of  this  sport  used 
as  a  class  exercise.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
having  all  the  classes  togeSier  at  one  time  without 
stopinng  work  in  every  department  of  the  university, 
this  exhibition  is  given  without  rehearsal." 

A  brass  band  announced  the  arrival  of  the  men, 
clad  in  regulation  white  gymnasium  suits,  blue 
stockings  and  white  shoes.  They  entered  the  field 
from  the  north  entrance  to  the  gymnasium,  running 
on  the  field  in  single  file,  and  then  separating  into 
four  bodies  of  100  each.  The  four  classes  then  ad- 
vanced in  ten  lines  of  forty  men  each  and  took  their 
positions  in  front  of  Mr.  Masoa  To  the  accompani- 
ment of  extracts  from  such  popular  airs  as  are  con- 


tained in  "The  Girl  from  Ka/s,"  and  other  selec- 
tions the  gymnasts  showed  first  a  series  of  exer- 
cises designed  to  demonstrate  the  free  movements 
for  the  development  of  trunk,  back,  shoulders  and 
chest 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  classes 
went  through  "boxing  movements."  All  working 
in  unison,  die  gymnasts  showed  first  the  pose  of 
the  boxer  and  then  in  successive  movements  illus- 
trated the  defensive  pose,  and  ended  with  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  various  blows  used  in  the  prog- 
ress of  a  boxing  match. 

This  was  followed  by  elementary  dancing  steps. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  ended  with  the  famous 
running  wheel  in  four  parts,  a  very  picturesque 
feature  of  the  afternoon's  demonstrations.  The 
lomning  wheel  was  used  to  make  the  formation  for 
the  athletic  exercise  which  made  up  Part  II. 

The  class  was  divided  into  five  divisions,  spread 
over  almost  two-thirds  of  the  enclosure.  One-half 
of  the  men  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  field, 
with  the  other  half  equally  divided  on  the  two  sides. 
The  athletic  exercises  shown  were  the  start  in  sprint- 
ing, clearing  the  low  hurdles,  the  triple  jump,  put- 
ting 12-pound  shot  and  the  running  high  jump.  The 
16  men  in  each  division  were  lined  up  in  rows  and 
at  the  crack  of  the  conductor's  pistol  the  front  row 
of  each  group  of  athletes  went  through  their  differ- 
ent ^ercises  in  unison.  As  each  squad  finished  its 
work  the  men  moved  on  to  the  next  group  and  this 
process  was  continued  until  every  man  had  demon- 
strat  ed  each  exercise. 

This  was  really  the  climax  of  the  afternoon's  ex- 
ercises and  was  intensely  enjoyed  by  the  spectators. 
At  a  signal  from  Mr.  Mason  the  men  reassembled 
and  marched  across  the  field,  100  abreast,  in  four 
lines.  As  they  approached  the  band  struck  up  "John 
Brown's  Body,"  which  the  students  used  as  the  tune 
for  one  of  their  Pennsylvania  songs.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises  the  men  went  back  to  the 
gymnasium  on  the  run.  The  whole  demonstration 
took  only  about  an  hour. 
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Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members  —  No.  1 

The  physical  department  hand  book. of  the  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  Dr.  A.  E.  Gar- 
land and  R.  J.  Roberts  are  the  directors,  gives  the 
following  special  advice  to  new  men  beginning 
gymnasium  work: 

.Exercise  will  surely  be  beneficial  to  you  if  you 
take  the  work  regularly  and  observe  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Get  a  medical  and  physical  examination  to 
find  out  what  exercises,  are  best  suited  to  your 
needs.     Follow  out  your  prescription. 

2.  Join  one  of  the  classes  and  be  regular  in  your 
attendance. 

3.  Observe  the  rules  for  bathing. 

4.  Avoid  over-exercising.  Stop  before  becom- 
ing very  tired. 

5.  Do  not  start  in  too  vigorously.  If  you  get 
stiff  and  sore  continue  your  exercise  and  the  stiff- 
ness and  soreness  will  soon  disappear. 

6.  To  avoid  soreness,  if  not  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise, take  light  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes and  do  not  stand  around  after  exercising  or 
baching.  Gradually  increase  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise. 

7.  Practice  deep  breathing  in  the  open  air, 
breathing  through  the  nostrils. 

8.  Eat  moderately  of  plain  food,  using  a  mixed 
diet,  especially  of  fruit  and  grain.  Avoid  the  foods 
that  are  hard  to  digest. 

9.  Rest  is  as  important  to  health  and  vigor  as 
exercise  and  food.  Sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  room 
on  a  hard  bed,  using  light  coverings,  and  get  from 
seven  to  nine  hours'  sleep. 

10.  Drink  plenty  of  pure  water,  avoiding  all 
stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  keep  the  bowels 
open. 

11.  Go  to  one  of  the  directors  or  leaders  for 
advice. 

12.  Have  a  special  time  for  your  exercise  and  be 
as  regular  as  with  your  meals. 

13.  Begin  with  light  exercise,  work  up  to  more 
vigorous  work  and  finish  with  light  hygienic  exer- 
cise. 

14.  Spend  the  fij-st  part  of  your  time  in  follow- 
ing out  your  prescription  of  exercise. 

15.  If  you  feel  tired  from  a  day  of  hard  mental 
or  physical  work  exercise  of  the  right  kind  will 
rest  you. 

16.  Do  not  strive  for  huge  muscles  or  great 
strength  as  it  is  wasted  energy  in  most  cases. 

17.  What  you  can  do  is  a  better  indication  of 
improvement  than  size. 


At  CoUege  of  City  of  New  York 

Physical  training,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
systematically  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  City,  is  to  be  compulsory  for  all 
students.  The  new  college  buildings,  including  the 
gymnasium,  are  being  ocupied  this  month.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  director,  and  H.  W.  Chappel, 
his  assistant,  are  perfecting  plans  for  the  new  de- 
partment of  physical  traming. 


Casual  Comments 

The  City  of  Boston  maintains  a  playground  ex- 
clusively for  adults  who  have  passed  the  period  of 
life  that  used  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  play. 
Tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  and  a  court  for  the  Eng- 
lish game  of  lawn  bowling  are  features  of  the  play- 
ground, Franklin  Field.  "Bowling  on  the  Green"  is 
played  here  by  members  of  the  Boston  Bowling^ 
Club  for  the  second  season.  There  are  very  few 
places  in  America  where  the  game  is  played.  The 
only  features  in  Franklin  F'ield  that  appeal  espe- 
cially to  children  are  the  base  ball  diamonds,  but  the 
users  of  this  part  of  the  field  are  seldom  younger 
than  17  or  18.  The  idea  of  providing  one  place 
where  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  unattached 
males  and  females,  may  play  joyously  and  freely  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  other  cities  that  have 
not  already  done  likewise.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
playgrounds  for  children  and  for  adults  can  be 
united.  Children  generally  prefer  to  play  without 
the  association  of  their  elders,  and  the  elders  are 
just  as  particular.  Experienced  directors  of  physi- 
cal training  learned  this  fact  long  ago  in  their  in- 
door work. 

•  •        • 

The  tendency  of  basketball,  along  with  other 
gymnasium  games,  to  reduce  the  number  of  pieces 
of  large  apparatus,  which  take  up  room  on  the 
gymnasium  fioor,  is  becoming  marked.  As  some  of 
these  appliances  can  ill  be  spared  to  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  we  may  look  to  see  more  and  more 
apparatus  swung  up  oflF  the  floor.  It  is  a  contest 
between  floor  space  and  apparatus,  in  which  neither 

need  be  defeated. 

«        *        « 

It  is  a  judicial  aphorism  that  a  "good  judge 
always  enlarges  his  jurisdiction."  Isn't  it  just  as 
true  of  the  physical  director — in  fact,  of  any  pro- 
fession? Given  a  worthy  ideal,  why  not  extend 
it  by  all  worthy  means?  How  to  make  your  power 
felt,  that  is  the  question  for  the  physical  instructor — 
how  to  make  it  felt,  that  is,  so  that  in  your  own 
person,  your  presence,  all  that  you  stand  for,  all 
your  ideals,  physical,  mental,  moral.  A  sickly,  weak- 
minded,  flabby-moraled  physical  instructor  ought 
to  be  an  anomaly  and  he  generally  is.  And,. con- 
trariwise, a  physical  instructor,  who  has  a  good 
head  and  heart  as  well  as  muscle,  can  look  to  exalt 
his  profession  as  well  as  honor  the  community  and 
himself. 

The  Board  of  Public  Service,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
considering  plans  for  a  system  of  public  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums  after  the  manner  of  the  South  Park 
system  at  Chicago.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  equipment  in  the  several  sections  of  the  city 
be  made  adaptable  to  the  tastes  of  the  residents,  as 
for  instance,  handball  courts,  hurling  and  football 
fields  in  the  Irish  sections;  g>'mnastic  apparatus  in 
the  German  sections,  and  tennis  courts  and  golf 
links  in  the  more  select  sections.  Whether  such 
"class  distinctions"  will  be  made  is  another  matter. 

•  «        « 

The  Sunday  School  Athletic  League,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  plans  a  basket  ball  legue,  to  be  started  at 
once.  The  league  will  hold  an  indoor  athletic  meet 
in  November.  The  Commentator. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  DANCE  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE.-By  Mar- 
cellc  Azra   Hincks,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
March,    1906.     Pages  447-457-    40  cts. 
G>Tnnastic    training,   though    occupying    a    large 
part  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  "yet  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  higher  branch  of  orchesis 
which   strove    to   imitate  musical  recitation  in  ges- 
ture,"   and    make  of  itself  an   esthetic  art.    "It  is 
rhnhmical,  but  also  pantomimic.  It  deals  with  every 
ubjcct,     grrave     and    gay,   religious   and   profane." 
The    art     of    using    the    hands    was  an  important 
branch.     Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  the 
dances.     "No  art,"  says  the  writer,  "has  fallen  from 
K>  high,  and  no  art  has  fallen  so  low." 


EXERCISES    WITH    THE    MEDICINE    BALL. 

—By  W.  T.  Cromie,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library. 

Illustrated.    12  cents  by  maih 

Twenty  sets  of  exercises   presented  by  physical 

director  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  re- 

pnnts  of  games  previously  published. 


THE    PHYSIOLOGY     OF    RECREATION.-By 
George  G.  W.  McCaskey,  M.  D.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Mind  and  Body,  March,  1906.     10  cents. 
Influence  of  psychical   states   upon   the   digestive 

and  assimilative  processes  is  recognized,  and  hence 

the  significance  of  play  and  other  joyous  activities 

pointed  out  in  detail. 


FOOTBALL  AND  POLO  IN  CHINA.— By  Her- 
bert A.  Giles,  professor  of  Chinese  at  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Marcli, 
igo6.     Pages  508-513.    40  cts. 

An  apparent  demonstration  that  football  and  foot- 
ball graft  flourished  together  in  China  some  two 
thousand  years,  perhaps  even  longer,  ago.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  military  exercise.  The 
ball  was  at  first  stuflFed,  but  in  later  times  was  in- 
iUted.  The  most  popular  form  of  the  game  re- 
sembled the  present  association  or  kicking  game. 
The  rules  were  multitudinous  and  the  defined  fouls 
not  a  few.  The  game  seems  not  to  have  been  so 
rough  as  our  present  American  game,  or,  at  least, 
the  roughness  fell  chiefly  on  the  captain  of  the  los- 
ing side,  who  was  flogged  and  suffered  other  indig- 
nities. Emperors  were  enthusiastic  and  no  doubt 
siHTcessful  players. 


The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


Publications  Received 

The  receipt  of  the  following  publications  is  ac- 
knowledged. Further  mention  may  be  made  of  them 
in  future  issues. 

Two  hundred  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic 
Games,  a  new  book  of  games  by  Maria  Grey,  pub- 
lished by  Freidenker  Publishing  Co.,  price  50  cents. 

Programs  of  first  annual  athletic  meet  for  the 
patrons  of  the  South  Parks,  Chicago. 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  N.  Y.  City,  1906-7.     Price  12  cents  by  mail. 

Catalogues:  Fred  Medart,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gymnas- 
tic apparatus;  Horace  Partridge  Co.,  Boston,  foot- 
ball clothing  and  supplies;  Muegge  Institute,  St. 
Louis,  gymnasium  and  dancing  departments;  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  announcement  of 
division  of  physical  education. 


Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 

The  regular  department  with  the  above  heading  is 
curtailed  this  month  because  so  much  space  is  oc- 
cupied in  this  issue  by  extended  reviews  of  two 
new  books  of  timely  importance.  Either  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Grammar  of  the  Art  of  Dancing 

By  FRIEDRICH  ALBERT  ZORN 

Trauuted  from  the  Gemuui  and  edited  by  Alfonso  Joeepbe  Sheaf  e 

The  recognized  standard  of  final  authority 
of  the  dancing  profession 

This  work  is  aniversally  recognized  as  the  most  important  contri- 
butioa  to  the  literature  of  the  dance  ever  written,  and  regarded  aa  the 
scwdard  of  fioal  authority  upon  all  questions  of  technique. 

A  Twelve  Pa^e  Illtistrated  Prospectis  thowins;  the  full 

table  of  ooQtenti  and  tpecimen  pages,  together  with 

deKflpthre  matter  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Addrwj^  A.  J.  SHEAFE 

Huntington    Chambers.   Baclc  Bay,    Boston 


PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  BOOKS 

Practical  and  theoretical  books  on 
gymnastics,  athletics  and  other  phases 
of  physical  training  supplied  by  us. 

Special  estimates  made  for  libraries, 
large  or  small. 

Ask  for  information.  Send  for  new 
list  of  books  —  free. 
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221    Columbus    Avenue,   Boston 
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Hmeriean  :Siimnasia  binders. 

Temporary,   binders    for    "American     t 
Gymnasia,"  holding  12  copies  each,  neat 
and    attractive,  60  cents  each,  by  mail 
postpaid. 

Copies  of  the  issues  of  Volume  I  or 
of  Volume  II,  complete  in  a  bindery  $2.00 
each. 

If  you  use  a  binder  your  copies  are 
always  in  good  order,  reaay  for  reference. 
The  cost  is  little;  the  convenience  is 
great. 
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The  Central  Press  Clipping  Company  of  Cincinnatf  and  the  Ohio 
News  and  Clipping  Bureau  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  combfaoed  with 
headquarters  in  Columbus  with  an  increased  facility  for  giving  excellent 
service  to  Trade  Papers;  Authors,  Students  and  Mercantile  Boshiess 
with  current  articles,  classified  news  and  trade  information  on  any 
topic  desired. 

Central  &  Southern  Press  Bureau 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Health,  Strength^  Power 

By 
Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D. 

Director  of  Physical  Training,  Harvard  University 

Contains  100  half-tone  illustrations  and  a  series 

of  valuable  papers  on  hygienic  and  exercise 

subjects. 

A  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  physician 

and  physical  instructor. 

288  pages.    Price,  I1.75. 

Sold  by  American  Gymnasia  Company 
221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  "* 
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A  General  Survey  of  Physical  Training 

By  Some  of  Its  Directors 


CONTINUING  the  symposium  on  the  immediate 
past  and  future  of  physical  training  in  America, 
which  was  begun  in  the  September  issue,  additional 
contributions  to  the  subject  are  given  here.  The  (S- 
rectors  of  physical  training  whose  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  issue  of  "American  Gsrm- 
nasia"  were:  D.  A.  Sargent,  G.  L.  Meylan,  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  G.  J.  Fisher,  George  Wittich,  Horace  But- 
terworth.  Baroness  Rose  Posse  and  W.  L.  Savage, 
The  request  to  which  these  responses  have  been 
made  was  as  follows: 

The  Questions 

Will  you  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing questions?  We  intend  to  publish  a  general 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  physical  training 
and  its  prospects,  based  in  part  on  such  replies  as 
we  ask  from  you. 

Questions :— What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
the  progress  of  physical  training?  (a)  in  your  own 
field;  (b)  in  general. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  likely  de- 
velopment of  physical  training  during  the  next  ten 
years?  (a)  in  your  own  field;  (b)  in  general. 


Can  We  Have  Federal  Recognition  and  a 
Universal  System  ? 

By  F.  Pfistcr,  M.D.,  Editor  "  Mind  and  Body,"  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  complying  with  your  request  for  my  views  on 
the  progress  of  physical  training  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  on  its  likely  development  in  the  coming 
decennium,  I  would  say  that  among  the  most  note- 
worthy evidence  we  must  mention: 

The  enormously  increasing  interest  taken  in  phy- 
sical training  by  both  school  authorities  and  the 
general  public. 

The  constant  progress  reported  in  the  introduction 
of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  and  other 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  erection  of  out-door  gymnasia  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  playgrounds. 

The  increasingly  rigid  examinations  for  teachers 
of  physical  training  as  inaugurated  by  a  number  of 
school  boards  of  our  larger  cities. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  most  of  those  societies 
and  organizations  which  advocate  and  practice  bod- 
ily exercise  in  an  educational  and  recreative  sense. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  athletic  clubs  with 
no  other  but  social  purpose,  or  perhaps  a  sole  desire 
to  beat  the  world  with  a  few  hired  athletic  stars. 

A  marked  diminution  of  clan-ism  and  a  better 
understanding  between  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  systems  or  schools  of  physical  training. 

More  severe   entrance  requirements   and  also   a 


broader  curriculum  in  the  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  lastly 

A  noticeable  reduction  of  the  "get-strong-quick" 
advertisements  in  the  press,  indicating  that  the  pub- 
lic begins  to  know  better. 

The  next  decade  will  bring  a  steady  improvement 
along  the  same  lines,  but  whether  or  not  we  can 
hope  for  such  things  as  federal  and  government  rec- 
ognition, extension  of  physical  education  into  the 
country  and  ungraded  schools,  workshops,  factories, 
etc.,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Judging  by  the  attitudes  of  some  dominant  fac- 
tors it  appears  equally  hard  to  expect  that  a  uni- 
versal or  American  system,  based  on  American  con- 
ditions and  embodying  all  the  excellent  qualities  of 
each  of  the  present  ones,  should  be  established  in 
that  short  time. 


Public  Appreciation  of  Rational  Physical 
Training 

By  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Director,  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 

To  question  No.  i-a,  I  reply  that  the  most  note- 
worthy development  in  the  normal  schools  of  phy- 
sical training  has  been  the  better  material  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  schools.  The  increasing  re- 
ceptiveness  of  the  public  mind  to  the  teachings  of 
physical  training  is  important.  The  general  prog- 
ress of  the  normal  schools  has  been  considerable. 

Replying  to  question  i-b:  The  general  introduc- 
tion of  physical  training  into  the  schools. 

Concerning  the  future:  The  pedigogical  note  will 
predominate.  Athletics  will  come  under  the  guid- 
ance of  competent  physical  training  teachers. 

Increasing  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  exercises 
common  to  all  people,  such  as  walking,  running, 
swimming,  etc. 


Stronger  Teachers  and  More  Complete 

Harmony  with  Other  Instruction 
Reply  from  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

I  (a)  Broader  views  and  higher  standard  of  effi- 
ciency amongst  the  teachers  and  exponents  of  phy- 
sical trainings  An  appreciation,  on  their  part,  that 
difference  in  age,  sex,  environments,  etc.,  are  factors 
that  must  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  their 
work.  Selection  of  exercise  as  well  as  method  of 
instruction. 

(b)  A  wider  recognition  of  the  course  of  physical 
training,  not  only  amongst  educators,  but  from  the 
public  at  large. 

In  colleges,  private  schools,  and  associations, 
bodily  training  today  occupies  a  more  prominent 
place  than  ever  before. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  increased  efforts 
are  being  directed  towards  the  physical  development 
of  the  children. 

And,  finally,  the  spirit  of  the  public  in  this  mat- 
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ter  has  been  well  demonstrated  during  the  last  dec- 
ade by  their  readiness  to  provide  iunds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  play-grounds,  baths  and  gym- 
nasia. 

II.  The  need  and  value  of  physical  training  will, 
in  the  near  future,  we  believe,  be  still  further  recofl;- 
nized.  The  demand  for  efficient  teachers  will  be 
greater.  The  courses  in  the  normal  training  sdiools 
will  be  amplified.  A  stronger  set  of  men  and  women 
will  be  attracted  to  the  gymnastic  profession,  and 
through  them,  the  department  of  physical  training 
will  be  brought  into  more  complete  harmony  with 
the  other  departments  of  instruction. 


General  Recognition  of  Importance  of 

Physical  Training 

By  Henry  F.  Kallenberg,  M.D.,  Director,  Department 

of  Physical  Training,  The  Institute  and  Training 

School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago 

In  answer  to  sub-head  (a)  of  your  first  question, 
"What,  in  you  opinion  is  the  most  noteworthy  cvi- 
cfence  dnring  the  past  ten  years  of  the  progress  of 
physical  tramhiig?"  I  will  have  to  answer  as  a 
teacher  in  a  professional  school,  as  follows: 

First,  the  gradual  raising  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  The  Institute  and  Tratnsng  School. 

Second,  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum which  has  to  do  with  the  distinctive  pto- 
fessional  training  of  the  physical  director. 

My  reply  to  sub-head  (b)  of  the  first  question  is 
as  follows: 

First,  the  rise  and  fall  of  iads  in  physical  training. 

Second,  the  awakening  of  the  American  people  to 
the  importance  of  physical  training  as  seen  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  become  established  in  col- 
leges,/mi  versities  and  public  schools,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  in  churches,  in  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  and  kindred  organizations. 

Third,  the  larger  conception  of  the  scope  and 
work  of  a  physical  director  as  evidenced  by  the  posi- 
tion which  the  physical  directorship  now  occupies 
among  die  learned  professions. 

Fourth,  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  as  thorough 
and  as  scientific  a  preparation  for  the  physical  di- 
rectorship as  is  needed  for  the  medical  or  any 
other  profession. 

^fy  reply  to  your  second  question,  "What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  likely  development  of  physi- 
cal training  during  the  next  ten  years?"  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  perfecting  of  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  begun  a  few  years  ago. 

Second,  more  scientific  research  work  pertinent 
to  physical  training. 

Third,  the  introductions  into  medical  schools  of 
courses  on  physiology  of  exercise  and  philosophy  of 
physical  training. 

Fire  in  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Gymnasium 

A  fire  in  one  comer  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  gymnasium  early  in  the 
morning  of  SepL  2ist,  destroyed  a  visitors'  balcony, 
and  wrestling  mat  and  covering  valued  at  $300.  The 
total  damage  was  about  $i|000,  covered  by  insurance. 
Regular  gymnasium  class  work  at  U.  of  P.  will  be- 
gin the  frrst  of  November. 


A  View  of  the  Field  from  the  Outside 
By  G.  Stanley  Hall 

IN  response  to  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  noteworthy  features  of  physical 
training  as  now  conducted  and  the  defects  or  defici- 
encies, "American  Gymnasia"  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  illuminating  reply  from 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.: 

"I  cannot  answer  your  questions  quite  as  they  are 
put,  but  I  will  express  one  conviction  that  has 
forced  itself  upon  me  over  and  over  again  in  recent 
years,  and  that  is,  that  all  kinds  of  physical  train- 
ing ought  to  be  attended  by  some  exuberance,  joy- 
ousness,  and  with  far  more  of  the  play  spirit.  It  is 
too  concentrated  in  degree  and  not  spread  over  time 
enough. 

"The  more  I  think  and  observe,  the  more  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
in  order  that  exercise  should  do  most  good.  I  hate 
J»  use  the  word  dancing,  because  it  is  misunder- 
stood, but  in  my  opinion,  that  covers  all  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  desired." 


Intercollegiate  Basketball 

Basketball  this  season  in  the  colleges  will  be  on 
a  much  larger  basis  than  before,  says  the  New  York 
"Sun."  In  addition  to  the  intercollegiate  league 
made  up  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Cornell,  there  is  the  New  Engluid 
College  League,  made  up  of  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Amherst  and  Wesleyan,  in  the  East.  In  the  West 
there  is  a  league  made  up  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Nebraska  and  Illinois.  There-  also  is  a 
Southern  Intercollegiate  League  and  a  sort  of  mid- 
Southern  Leagu^  made  up  of  colleges  like  Sewanee 
and  Vanderbilt. 

The  colleges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
such  as  Syracuse,  Colgate,  Hamilton  and  Rochester, 
while  not  in  a  league,  play  a  great  deal  together, 
so  that  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  section  just  beyond 
the  Mississippi  and  back  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
made  up  into  college  basketball  leagues. 

The  formation  of  the  Southern  leagues  is  new. 
The  history  of  this  will  be  told  in  the  forthcoming 
official  almanac  on  basketball,  which  will  detail  the 
changes  in  rules  that  are  in  order  this  year,  as  well 
as  the  makeup  of  all  the  leagues  throughout  the 
United  States.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
handbook  will  be  the  unfolding  of  plans  for  an  an- 
nual East  against  West  competition  for  the  basket- 
ball championship.  As  far  as  a  basketball  champion- 
ship can  be  dediced,  it  will  be  decided  by  a  series  of 
games  between  the  winners  of  the  main  intercol- 
legiate sections  of  the  country. 


The   Public   Schools    Athletic    League    of    New 

•York  City  held  a  field  meet  Oct.  6th.    Public  School 

No.  6,  Manhattan,  won  the  championship  cup  with 

18  points.     Over  200  schools  were  represented  by 

2,000  boys. 
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Fencing  as  an  Exercise  for  Women 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


THAT  fencing,  or  explicitly  the  game  of  foils, 
possesses  qualities  as  a  sport  of  especial  ad- 
vantage to  women  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
normal  schools  of  physical  training.  Just  what  the 
nature  of  these  features  of  fencing  are  the  public 
at  large  would  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
for  the  sword  is  so  completely  associated  in  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  duel,  war,  and  battle,  that  to 
disassociate  it  from  these  horrors  and  consider  it 
merely  as  the  implement  of  a  game,  requires  a  com- 
plete mental  readjustment.  Yet  it  is  only  in  the 
same  manner  we  regard  golf  sticks,  tennis  rackets, 
or  billiard  cues,  that  American  fencers  consider  the 
foil. 

Just  when  women  began  to  use  the  foils  as  im- 
plements of  amusement  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Not 
much  imagination  is  required  to  picture  some  "big 
sister"  of  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  bursting 
into  the  hall  of  arms  and  demonstrating  to  her  pat- 
ronizing brothers  that,  after  all,  a  sword  was  not 
outside  the  range  of  her  comprehension.  It  mat- 
ters nothing,  for  whatever  use  the  women  may  have 
made  of  the  foils  in  old  times,  their  exercise  has 
little  relation  to  the  modem  game. 

In  passing,  however,  it  is  worth  note  that  one  of 
the  greatest  fencers  of  all  time,  who  flourished  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
a  woman;  Charlotte  Genevieve  Louise  D'Eon,  Che- 
valier e  de  Beaumont.  For  years  she  masqueraded  as 
a  man  and  served  with  distinction  in  war,  winning 
promotion  and  honor.  Finally,  in  1777,  she  was 
obliged,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  to  resume  fe- 
male dress.  When  the  Revolution  deprived  her  of 
her  estates  and  support,  she  fled  to  England,  and 
there,  although  then  sixty-two  years  of  age,  earned 
her  living  until  the  end  of  her  life  by  teaching  and 
appearing  in  exhibitions  with  the  sword.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  touch  thus  lightly  on  the  life  of  one  whose 
career  was  more  replete  with  actual  excitement  and 
adventure  than  is  to  be  found  between  the  covers  of 
a  dozen  so-called  historical  novels.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  it  is  enough  to  cite  her  as 
evidence  of  what  a  woman  can  do  at  fencing,  and 
what  fencing  can  do  for  a  woman.  At  sixty-eight 
she  preserved  her  youthful  figure  and  possessed  per- 
fect grace  and  agility. 

And  why  may  fencing  be  especially  recommended 
to  women?  What  advantages  over  other  games,  if 
any,  does  it  possess?    Why  is  it  worth  while? 

Fencing  recommends  itself  in  so  many  particu- 
lars to  one  who  closely  analyzes  it  that  it  comes  a 


trifle  hard  to  select  which  point  to  name  first,  and  of 
primary  importance.  But  perhaps,  to  a  woman,  the 
physical  grace  of  a  trained  fencer  may  appeal  most 
strongly.  Grace  it  will  surely  give  to  any  person 
who  follows  it  to  the  point  where  they  may  call 
themselves  fencers.  But  it  is  a  long  road,  and  not 
an  easy  one,  to  earn  this  name. 

Fencing  may  be  divided  into  two  general  periods : 
the  first  is  the  technical  (and  physical)  ;  the  second 
the  creative,  or  mental.  As  in  art,  the  student  must 
first  learn  the  technical,  brushing,  color,  etc.,  so  in 
fencing  the  pupil  must  train  the  body  to  the  preci- 
sion of  machinery  in  execution.  No  one  expects  the 
art  student  to  paint  pictures  before  she  has  passed 
the  elementary  stages,  and  the  pupil  with  the  foil 
cannot  "fence"  until  the  body  in  all  its  parts  re- 
sponds accurately,  with  exact  precision,  and  instinc- 
tively, to  the  mind  in  its  workings.  The  game  of 
foils  is  fundamentally  more  mental  than  physical. 
Granted  equal  physical  ability  in  two  individuals 
and  the  keener  intellect  will  always  win. 

As  it  is  necessary,  with  the  foil,  to  always  be 
ready  to  either  advance  or  retreat,  every  attitude 
must  be  selected  for  its  poise.  The  body  is  perpetu- 
ally held  in  balance,  yet  the  motions  are  continually 
violent.  For  a  long  time,  at  first,  the  work  in  fenc- 
ing consists  of  but  little  more  than  drill  with  the 
teacher,  whose  action  and  foil-work  being  itself  con- 
stantly correct,  leads  on  the  pupil  to  machine-like 
and  precise  execution.  Little  by  little,  speed  is  in- 
troduced ;  directions  and  words  of  reminder 
dropped;  until  the  pupil  is  "fencing." 

Absolute  freedom  of  movement  of  the  whole  body 
becomes  acquired,  and  thd  deficiency  in  this  respect 
that  so  many  women  experience  is  overcome.  To 
city  girls,  especially,  whose  environment  may  not 
have  offered  much  opportunity  for  riding,  golf,  or 
the  games  of  the  country  that  their  sisters  from  the 
wider  places  of  the  earth  have  enjoyed,  fencing  of- 
ers  a  splendid  opportunity.  It  only  requires  a  fair- 
sized  room  for  practice,  and  is  not  dependent  on 
the  weather,  nor  membership  in  an  expensive  ath- 
letic club. 

The  muscular  exercise  in  fencing  is  vigorous,  but 
not  so  heavy  that  it  will  produce  any  disproportion- 
ate development.  There  is  a  good  admixture  of 
brain,  nerve  and  muscle  required,  which  makes  it 
a  complete  exercise.  The  whole  body  is  in  use  all 
the  time,  and  while  the  sword-arm  has  more  use 
than  the  other,  still  that  arm  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  the  unusued  arm  in  tennis,  or  in  any  other 
game  where  the  chief  implement  is  held  in  one 
hand.  If  the  fencer  be  right-handed,  as,  of  course, 
the  majority  are,  her  left  arm  must  be  in  constant 
motion,  maintaining  its  proper  relation  in  balance 
to  the  right,  and  in  the  chief  movement  of  attack, 
the  "lunge"  must  be  snapped  sharply  and  violently 
backward  as  a  partial  counter  drive,  or  assistance 
to  the  quick  motion  of  the  body. 

But  in  spite  of  the  unexcelled  physical  attributes 
of  fencing  as  a  game  for  women,  it  is  even  of 
greater  use  to  them  in  its  mental  side.    If  the  moves 
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and  counter  moves  with  the  sword  mi^ht  be  con- 
ventionalized, as  is  chess,  it  would  be  found  the 
more  difficult  game  of  the  two;  which  places  fenc- 
ing, aside  from  its  physical  requirements,  on  a  high 
mental  plane.  And  the  nature  of  the  mental  ac- 
tivity especially  required  is  of  use  to  women,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  sort  that  the  majority  of  them  lack. 
It  requires  audacity,  connected  reasoning  as  rapid 
as  lightning,  and  inventive  genius.  To  achieve  the 
least  success,  the  fencer  must  possess  some  power 
of  initiative.  The  development  of  these  qualities 
will  proceed  certainly  hand  in  hand  with  one's  pro- 
gress in  fencing,  and  will  give  a  girl  a  finer  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  these  qualities,  more  gener- 
ally inherent  in  men  than  women.  It  need  not  be 
supposed  that  the  following  of  the  game  in  an  ama- 
teur way  will  produce  anything  of  "mannishness." 
To  be  sure,  a  woman's  own  mental  qualities,  subtle 
perception,  intuition,  mental  finesse,  will  shine  at 
the  game  of  foils. 

While  fencing  possesses  these,  and  other,  physical 
and  mental  advantages  for  women,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, principally  for  Sie  fun  of  the  thing  that  women 
have  fenced,  and  will  continue  to.  Once  a  person 
has  passed  the  mechanical  stages  of  the  beginner, 
no  sport  has  more  enthusiastic  devotees  than  fenc- 
ing.  If  one  were  working  simply  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  it  would  be  like  taking  medi- 
cine. Some  women  have  taken  it  up  to  reduce 
weight,  and  ended  by  continuing  because  they  en- 
joyed it  It  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  fencing 
will  reduce  weight  or  build  up  the  system  in  certain 
cases,  i£  sufficiently  followed,  simply  because 
enough  healthy  exercise  will  restore  the  body  to  its 
proper  lines. 


Intercollegiate  Fencing  Outlook 

Although  regular  training  among  the  fencing 
squads  has  not  yet  begun  at  most  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  too  early  for 
a  word  as  to  the  general  intercollegiate  outlook. 

West  Point,  the  present  intercollegiate  champion, 
will  no  doubt,  put  in  the  field  a  team  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger,  than  last  year's.  Of  the  men  who 
fenced  in  New  York  last  March  Dickinson,  *o8,  in- 
dividual intercollegiate  champion,  is  the  only  one 
remaining  at  the  academy.  With  him  Holabird,  '07, 
(captain),  and  Ayers,  '08,  both  men  who  have  been 
team  substitutes  for  the  past  two  years,  will  prob- 
ably compose  the  army's  first  fighting  line,  although 
bade  of  these  stands  a  squad  of  more  than  a  dozen 
good  men,  from  among  whom  a  third  man  may  de- 
velop stronger  than  one  of  the  above-named. 

It  is  the  army's  custom  to  begin  the  regular  train- 
ing of  the  squad  Nov.  ist,  and  to  drill  all  candidates 
with  an  equal  and  uniform  severity  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  contest  The  systematic  and  disciplined 
training  of  the  army  team  has  carried  it  to  victory 
four  out  of  the  five  times  that  it  has  competed  in 
the  intercollegiate  tournament.  The  recent  su- 
premacy of  the  West  Point  team,  too,  has  been  not 
only  on  account  of  the  steady  and  consistent  fencing 
it  does,  but  owing  to  the  good  physical  condition  of 
its  members.    In  the  matter  of  endurance  it  stands 


all  comparisons,  its  men  usually  fencing  their  last 
assault  with  the  same  verve  as  their  first;  while  the 
"petering  out"  at  the  finish,  owing  to  bodily  fatigue, 
has  been  notably  observable  among  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  college  fencers.  At  West 
Point  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  outlook  is 
bright. 

Harvard,  which  stood  second  in  the  last  tourna- 
ment, has  not  yet  organized  for  the  next  Owing 
to  the  ruling  of  the  university  that  the  student  ath- 
letic bodies  shall  arrange  no  schedules  for  dates 
after  Dec  31st,  1906,  the  fencers  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  go  ahead  and  take  on  matches.  No  team 
captain  has  yet  been  chosen,  and  the  ruling  that 
bars  members  of  the  graduate  schools  from  partici- 
pating hits  especially  at  Harvard,  as  her  fine  team 
of  last  season  was  composed  of  two  law-school  men. 
Bowman  and  McLeod,  and  one  scientific  school 
man,  Tyng.  These  facts  have  had  a  temporarily  de- 
pressing effect  at  Harvard,  but  the  difficulty  about 
arrangement  of  schedule  will  be  very  shortly  set- 
tled; and  as  there  is  some  very  promising  material 
from  among  the  class  teams  of  last  year  still  in  col- 
lege. Harvard  should  have  a  good  team.  Of  last 
yearns  class  teams  the  (then)  junior  was  the 
strongest.  Mr.  Gish,  captain  of  that  team,  and  now 
a  senior,  is  a  probable  candidate  for  'varsity  cap- 
tain. Mr.  Low,  also  of  '07,  is  mentioned  promi- 
nently as  a  probable  team  man.  With  Harvard, 
however,  there  is  no  nucleus  of  old  team  ipembers, 
experienced  in  competition,  and  she  does  not  appear 
as  formidable  an  element  in  the  fencing  world  as 
last  season.  At  Harvard,  as  at  Princeton  and  sev- 
eral other  colleges,  the  new  rule  which  debars 
freshmen  from  participation  in  any  'varsity  athletic 
events,  reduces  the  eligible  material  to  the  old 
fencers  of  the  three  upper  college  classes. 

Among  the  other  colleges  the  outlook  at  Prince- 
ton possesses  the  greatest  change  from  last  season. 
The  squad  is  already  at  work,  Prof.  Pappano  in 
charge.  Of  last  year's  team  there  remain  H.  S. 
Breckinridge  (captain)  and  O.  M.  Auerbach,  and 
of  last  year's  substitutes  P.  M.  Maresi  and  L.  M. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Auerbach  entered  last  years'  inter- 
collegiate tournament  after  only  two  weeks'  lesson 
work  and  preparation,  depending  on  previous  in- 
struction and  experience,  in  France,  of  several 
years  ago.  With  consistent  training  and  prepara- 
tion, he  is  expected  to  make  a  strong  blade  this 
season  for  Princeton.  Other  strong  members  of 
the  Princeton  squad  are  Ackley,  A.  T.  McQintock, 
R.  Wallace,  Wolf,  and  G.  Cunningham,  captain  last 
year  of  the  freshman  team. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  over 
whose  admission  to  the  intercollegiate  league  there 
was  a  temporary  split  at  one  time  last  year  among 
the  colleges,  is  not  in  the  field  with  a  team  this  sea- 
son. A  few  individuals  are  continuing  fencing  on 
their  own  account,  but  the  sport  received  a  serious 
set-back  at  the  Bay  State  institution  when  the  team 
was  refused  admission  to  the  league.  For  three 
years  Tech  had  supported  a  team  which  had  earned 
a  very  strong  local  reputation  and  had  won  various 
dual,  three-and-four-cornered  meets  in  which  Har- 
vard, Cornell,  Columbia  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania participated  at  one  time  or  another. 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  is  expected  to  make 
its  debut  as  a  fencing  college  this  season.  Fencing 
instruction  began  at  Tufts   in  March,   190S 
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THE  EVENTS  AT  ATHENS 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  is  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  relative  to  the  questions  raised 
by  European  individuals  as  to  how  much  credit 
the  American  team  that  competed  so  successfully 
at  the  last  Olympic  games  was  really  entitled  to. 
Our  French  correspondent  in  the  September  issue 
repeated  the  point  that  has  been  raised  in  several 
ways  that  the  American  athletes  claimed  more  than 
they  should;  that  what  they  won  was  the  events 
in  which  they  were  especially  trained,  and  not  the 
games  as  a  whole.  As  Dr.  Gulick  points  out,  the 
American  delegate,  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  has 
publicly  stated  in  print  that  the  Americans  claimed 
only  what  they  won  and  did  not  claim  the  games 
as  a  whole.  The  impression  to  the  contrary  was 
probably  due  to  what  the  newspapers  said  in  head- 
lines and  otherwise.  Certainly  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  claimed  the  games  without  reserva- 
tion  for  American  athletes,   and   even   "American 


Gymnasia"  stupidly  aided  in  spreading  this  im- 
pression in  its  report  of  the  games  in  its  May  issue. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  well  established  that  all  this 
was  unofficial;  the  official  reports  claimed  a 
sweeping  victory  for  the  men  who  wore  the  stars 
and  stripes  only  in  their  own  specialties  on  the 
track  and  field. 

This  misunderstanding  makes  clear  that  there 
should  be  a  well  understood  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  Olympic  games,  with  due  provision  for 
all  countries  entering  men.  At  present  the  term 
"athletics"  generally  means  one  thing  in  the  United 
States  and  something  different  in  France  and  other 
countries.  As  the  Olympic  games  become  still  fur- 
ther established  as  international  events  this  point, 
and  others,  will  be  adjusted — ^must  be  of  the  con- 
tests are  to  promote  peaceful  relations  and  advance 
physical  training,  which  is  their  real  purpose. 
That  the  International  Olympic  Committee  will  be 
'^ble  >to  make  new  rules  or  have  old  ones  faithfully 
interpreted  to  overcome  the  difficulty  is  a  very 
likely  solution  before  the  next  Olympiads. 


What  Type  of  Gymnasium  Work  Produces  Most  Satisfoctory  Results  ? 


Believing  that  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  is  of  benefit  to  those  who  give  and  to  those 
who  receive,  "American  Gymnasia"  invites  all  its 
subscribers  who  are  directors  of  physical  training  to 
contribute  from  their  observation,  study  and  experi- 
ence in  answer  to  the  question : — 

"What  type  of  gymnasium  work  produces  most 
satisfactory  results — (a)  to  the  director;  (b)  to 
the  members;   (c)   Why?" 

The  answers  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  ori- 
ginal papers  that  may  be  published.  Papers  should 
not  be  longer  than  1,500  words.  Only  one  side  of 
the  paper  must  be  written  upon.  Typewritten  copy 
is  preferred.  The  right  is  reserved  to  publish  in 
full  or  in  part  any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

To  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  is  considered  the 
most  deserving,  "American  Gymnasia"  will  award 
the  sum  of  $10.  If  there  are  enough  papers  submit- 
ted the  second  and  third  best  will  also  receive  re- 
wards. The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  directors  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

All  papers  must  be  received  by  November  loth, 
in  order  that  the  committee's  selection  may  be 
printed  in  the  December  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

Each  paper  submitted  should  be  marked  at  the 
top  of  the  first  sheet  with  a  number.      The  same 


number  should  be  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  in 
which  should  be  the  writer's  name  and  address,  and 
this  envelope  sent  with  the  paper.  The  envelope 
will  remain  unopened  until  the  committee  has  se- 
lected the  paper  that  in  its  judgment  is  most  meri- 
torious. By  this  method  the  selection  will  be  made 
on  the  merits^  of  the  paper,  without  regard  to  who 
the  writer  may  be. 

No  further  restrictions  are  made;  full  scope  is 
given.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  based  upon 
personal  experience  or  observation  of  various  types 
of  exercise.  Photographs  or  drawings  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  papers. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  men  or  women.  Anyone  who  is  a  paid-up 
subscriber  to  "American  Gymnasia"  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  paper  is  welcome  to  earn  the  $10. 

The  writer  most  likely  to  receive  that  sum  is 
one  who  bears  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  writing 
a  contribution  to  benefit  fellow  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physical  training,  and  who,  writing  in 
that  spirit,  speaks  frankly  of  successes  or  failures 
that  may  help  others  to  avoid  stumbling  blocks. 

Any  points  not  made  plain  will  be  promptly  ex- 
plained on  receipt  of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed 
for  reply. 

Papers  may  be  sent  in  any  time  between  now  and 
November  loth.  Don't  delay  too  long,  but  take  time 
to  write  intelligently. 

Address: — Editor  "American  Gymnasia/'  Boston, 
Mass. 
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CASUAL  COMBilENTS 


H^ACnCAL  SUGGESTIONS 
■  ■■■^■- ,«,,,,  ^-j 


In  speaking  of  '1x>wHng  on  the  green''  in  my 
notes  in  the  September  issue  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia," I  stated:  "There  are  very  few  places  in 
America  where  the  game  is  played."  If  this  state- 
ment had  read  United  States  instead  of  America, 
it  would  have  been  more  accurate,  as  a  reader 
writes  to  remind  me.  He  says:  "I  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  let  such  a  paper  as  yours  make  such 
an  assertion.  I  have  always  lived  in  America;  in 
fact,  I  have  never  been  out  of  it,  and  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  bowling  on  the  green  every  day. 
For  instance,  I  picked  up  the  Toronto  Globe'  at 
home  Saturday  night,  and  noticed  an  account  of  the 
match  between  the  East  and  West  sides  of  that  city, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mentator. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  page  con- 
taining  the  item." 

*  *       * 

Lawn  bowling,  as  it  is  called  in  Canada,  has  ele- 
ments that  would  seem  to  commend  it  to  people  in 
the  United  States  interested  in  out-door  sports. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  clubs  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  has  been  some  indication  of  increasing 
interest  in  the  game.  About  a  month  ago  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Bowling  Green  Club  won  the  na- 
tional championship  cup  at  a  match  played  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J. 

•  •       • 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  drive  into  the  minds 
of  people  in  general,  and  especially  into  the  minds 
of  average  newspaper  editors  and  reporters,  that 
athletics  and  gymnastics  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thin^T-  Even  physical  training  instructors  have  been 
known  to  fail  to  keep  the  distinction  in  mind.  These 
remarks  are  brought  to  my  mind  just  at  this  time  by 
reading  a  newspaper  clipping  concerning  an  organi- 
zation, which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  in 
this  country,  has  stood  for  honest  gymnastics  and 
has  not  encouraged  the  athletic  craze.  For  that 
reason  the  following  extract  from  the  clipping  with 
its  amusing  mixup  of  terms  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  know  the  facts: 

"The  North  American  Gymnastic  Union  is  the 
national  organization  of  German  athletic  societies, 
the  local  organizations  being  usually  known  as 
Tumvereins.  These  organizations,  with  character- 
istic German  thoroughness,  provide  opportunities 
for  first-class  gymnastic  training,  turn  out  athletes 
of  high  grade,  and  their  exhibitions  encourage  ath- 
letic interests  all  over  the  country." 

The  Commentator. 


Correction  of  Index  to  Volume  II 

An  important  omission  was  made  from  the  index 
to  volume  two  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  in  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Al- 
fonso J.  Sheaf e  on  "Science  of  Rhythmical  Move- 
ment" that  appeared  in  several  issues  of  that  vol- 
ume. Subscribers  who  bind  their  copies  are  re- 
quested to  paste  in  the  index  the  following  lines: 

Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement,  by  Alfonso 

J.  Sheafe  (illustrated)   ..155,  177,  208,  228,  248 


Every  instructor  develops  little  helps  to  daily 
work  in  the  office  and  on  the  gymnasium  floor.  Why 
not  tell  others  about  these  little  points  that  you  have 
found  useful  and  helpful?  "American  Gymnasia" 
invites — ^urges— each  subscriber  to  contribute  "Prac- 
tical Suggestions."  Long  articles  are  not  desired 
for  this  department,  but  just  brief  suggestions.  The 
following  samples  illustrate  what  is  desired.  Every 
subscriber  who  sends  in  a  suggestion  that  is  printed  ^ 
may  have  his  (or  her)  subscription  extended  one 
month  on  request  Any  number,  of  suggestions 
may  be  sent.  Send  them  now.  Address  "Practi- 
cal Suggestions,  American  Gymnasia." 


Padlocked  the  High  Bar 

In  a  gymnasium  where  the  basket  ball  craze 
raged,  I  saw  a  simple  arrangement  that  insured  to 
the  members  who  wished  it  the  use  of  the  high 
horizontal  bar.  This  bar  was  located  in  front  of 
one  of  the  goals  and  the  shooting  of  baskets  was 
made  difficult  by  the  bar.  *The  bar's  always  in  the 
way,"  said  the  basket  ball  men.  "Why  is  the  bar 
always  up  so  we  can't  use  it?"  asked  the  gymnasts. 
At  last  flie  director  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  pad- 
locking the  bar  and  keeping  the  keys.  Now  the  bar 
is  down  when  it  should  be  and  only  hoisted  up 
when  there  is  a  match  game  to  be  played.     B.  R.  d 


Card  Index  of  Members 

A  card  index  of  all  the  members  of  the  gymna- 
sium is  a  very  useful  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
physical  director's  office,  but  there  are  directors  who 
have  not  yet  learned  the  fact.  The  card  method  is 
recommended  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
changes  can  be  made  and  with  which  reference  can 
be  made  to  it.  If  the  director  has  to  keep  track  of 
the  lockers  this  method  is  especially  desirable.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  director  who  would  like  to 
have  described  to  him  how  to  keep  such  a  card 
record?  It  seems  so  simple  and  such  an  essential 
part  of  my  office  equipment  that  it  seems  foolish  to 
describe  it  voluntarily,  but  if  there  are  those  who 
would  appreciate  enlightenment,  and  the  editor  will 
devote  the  space,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  my  part. 

B.  C  D. 

(The  editor  will  give  the  space  if  there  is  inter- 
est enough  in  Ae  subject.) 


Collar  Buttons 

Here  is  a  little  thing  that  I  do  to  keep  the  direc- 
tor's office  in  personal  touch  with  the  men.  I  keep 
in  my  desk  a  half  dozen  celuloid  collar  buttons  that 
I  "loan"  to  the  men  when  they  lose  their  own  in 
the  dressing  rooms.  I  found,  at  first,  that  lost  col- 
lar buttons  was  quite  the  thing,  but  this  was  when 
I  first  adopted  the  plan,  and  when  I  kept  a  stock  of 
gold  plated  buttons.  Then  I  changed  to  the  five 
cents  a  dozen  brand,  and  when  a  fellow  comes  for 
one  I  usually  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  it,  which 
does  not  encourage  him  coming  when  there  is  no 
need.    It  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  works  well    C.  F. 
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Importance  of  All-Round  Athletic  Development 


By  A.  A.  Gour»  Chicago,  IlL 


( Continued  from  September.) 
If  all  the  recorded  organic  trouble  resulting  from 
athletics  were  unveiled,  I  believe  more  could  be 
traced  to  running  than  all  the  other  events  com- 
bined. The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  due  to 
the  fact  that  running  is  always  injurious,  as  to  the 
method  usually  taught  to  or  practiced  by  runners. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  heavy  weight  lifting  is 
injurious.  If  a  man  attempts  to  lift  a  great  weight 
he  is  in  danger  of  bursting  a  blood-vessel  or  rup- 
turing a  valve  in  his  heart.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  making  a  hard  effort  the  holding  of  the 
breath  and  the  strong  muscular  contraction  almost 
stagnate  the  circulation.  When  an  athlete  tries  to 
run  100  yards  on  a  single  breath,  the  effort  and  the 
strain  are  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  lifting  of  a 
heavy  weight.  If  the  weight-lifter  will  begin  by 
doing  lighter  work  and  gradually  warm  up  to  the 
hard  lift,  the  strain  on  the  heart  will  be  more  easily 
borne.  The  same  is  true  with  the  nmner;  if  he 
will  jog  up  and  down  the  track  a  few  times,  im- 
mediately before  the  run,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  strain. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  jockey  who  took  his 
horse  right  from  the  stable  into  the  race?  The 
usual  course  is  to  drive  up  and  down  the  track  that 
the  muscles  may  be  thoroughly  warmed  up  to  the 
work,  and  the  heart  action  gradually  increased.  It 
is  like  steaming  up  the  engine.  A  warm  muscle  is 
in  its  first  stage  of  contraction,,  making  further 
effort  easier,  and  an  exercised  muscle  is  a  warm 
muscle. 

.  After  the  race  the  expert  jockey  drives  his  horse 
onward  for  an  extra  distance,  gradually  lessening 
the  speed  until  finally  it  becomes  hardly  more  than 
a  walk.  His  scheme  is  to  gradually  work  the  horse 
up  to  the  speed  of  the  race,  the  climax,  and  then 
gradually  work  him  down  again.  Experience  has 
proven  conclusively  that  this  scheme  will  produce 
the  best  results  on  both  the  heart  and  muscular 
mechanism,  without  lessening  the  speed.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  muscular  mechanism  of 
the  horse  and  that  of  the  athlete?  Yet  how  few 
there  are  who  follow  this  scheme.  If  the  jockey 
were  to  do  with  his  horse  as  many  athletes  do,  he 
would  allow  him  to  lie  as  quiet  as  possible  for  one 
or  two  days  before  the  race;  then,  drive  him  out 
only  just  long  enough  for  the  race,  and  immediate- 
ly after,  allow  him  to  drop  down  in  a  heap  to  re- 
gain his  normal  condition.  After  hard  muscular 
action  if  the  change  in  the  activity  is  too  abrupt 
the  strain  in  the  heart  is  nearly  as  great  as  before. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  for  the  sprinter  to  warm  up 
to  his  race,  and  after  it,  go  on  running  for  a  short 
distance  in  order  to  regain  proper  heart  and  lung 
action,  gradually  and  without  danger.  The  extra 
distance  should  be  regulated  by  the  runner  himself 
and  according  to  the  length  of  the  race.    A  runner 


who  has  any  judgment  ought  to  be  able  to  decide 
when  he  feels  at  ease  again.  The  extra  run  need 
not  be  long  but  gradually  worked  down  to  a  walk, 
and  the  walking  should  be  kept  up  until  he  feels 
at  ease. 

The  runner  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  upper 
body  work.  This  need  not  be  of  a  slow  hard  na- 
ture, but  such  as  will  keep  his  chest  and  shoulders 
well  poised;  movements  that  will  supple  and  ex- 
pand the  chest  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  mod- 
erate exercise  are  the  best.  Such  movements  as 
arm  flinging  forward-upward,  and  sideways,  are 
good;  or,  chest-weight  exercises,  facing  the  exer- 
ciser. 

The  worst  fault  with  runners  is  that  they  lose  all 
idea  of  health  and  symmetry  in  their  eagerness  to 
gain  speed.  They  overlook  and  are  not  often  taught 
the  minor  details  which  are  essential  to  speed  and 
endurance.  Frequently,  if  you  examine  a  runner 
trained  according  to  the  modem  methods  you  will 
find  a  narrow,  or  tendency  to  narrow  chest,  and 
over-developed  calves.  In  many  cases,  if  he  has 
done  considerable  running  and  little  else,  his  legs 
and  lower  trimk  muscles  are  so  enlarged  that  all 
traces  of  a  waist  line  have  disappeared.  In  such 
cases  the  heart  is  usually  weakened. 

The  runner  should  never  try  to  cover  any  dis- 
tance on  a  single  breath.  The  best  way  is  to 
breathe  naturally;  inhale  deeply  and  frequently  that 
the  blood  may  receive  its  proper  share  of  oxygen, 
and  that  poisonous  substances  may  be  removed 
more  easily,  for,  especially  while  you  are  running, 
it  is  essential  that  the  lungs,  heart  and  circulation 
receive  all  the  assistance  possible. 

MODERN  TENDENCY  IS  BETTER. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  runners  who  follow 
the  above  method  of  training,  and  a  number  of 
trainers  who  recommend  it  But  in  most  cases  the 
spirit  for  winning  is  so  strong  that  many  details 
are  overlooked.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  now-a- 
days  is  toward  the  spirit  of  sports  for  sports'  sake, 
which  exists  only  when  athletics  are  indulged  in 
more  for  their  beneficial  qualities  than  for  the  fame 
attached  to  them.  When  the  heads  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  give  still  more  attention  to  the 
physical  side  of  man,  they  will  undoubtedly  revise 
some  of  the  present  rules  governing  athletics. 

We  sometimes  read  or  hear  it  said  that  the  mod- 
ern athletes  surpass  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  just  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  assump- 
tion. In  our  athletics  we  have  several  events  which 
the  Greeks  never  had,  but  with  all  this  variety  we 
very  seldom  find  an  athlete  whose  physique  can 
compare  with  that  embodied  in  Greek  statues.  That 
more  attention  be  given  to  symmetrical  development 
of  the  body  we  should  offer  prizes  for  something 
besides  skill  in  any  event.  If  the  athlete  cannot  be 
made  to  give  attention  to  his  health,  by  following  a 
course  that  will  produce  harmony,  those  who  govern 
athletics  should  adopt  rules  that  will  lead  to  that 
end. 
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In  nearly  every  instance  if  an  unusually  powerful 
athlete  coines  to  the  front  he  is  one  who  has  natural 
ability,  or,  if  he  lacks  natural  ability,  he  has  fol- 
lowed a  rigid  course  of  training  for  several  months, 
of  even  years,  before  he  acquired  his  powers. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record  where  fellows 
entered  a  gymnasium  with  nothing  in  particular 
about  them  indicating  that  they  would  some  day 
equal  or  break  a  record.  After  carefully  following 
the  proper  training  offered  them  at  the  gymnasium 
for  a  year  or  two  they  finally  succeeded  in  gaining 
good  muscular  ability,  and  with  a  very  little  extra 
training  in  track  athletics  they  rose  to  the  top  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  fellow  with  natural  abil- 
ity would  succeed  as  a  record-breaker  even  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  preparation  in  a  gymnasium,  but  the 
one  who  has  little  natural  ability  can  not  be  made 
into  a  first  class  athlete  by  the  best  coach  or  trainer 
that  ever  lived  until  he  has  had  the  right  gymna- 
sium work. 

DANGERS  OF  SPECIALIZATION. 

If  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
unskilled  that  will  make  him  equal  the  natural-bom 
athlete,  then  why  cannot  observing  the  same  rule 
make  the  latter  still  more  skillful?  The  usual 
method  is  to  encourage  a  man  to  centre  efforts 
toward  bettering  himself  in  the  event  for  which  he 
is  naturally  fit,  without  paying  attention  to  any  part 
of  the  body  except  just  Uiat  involved  in  perform- 
ing his  favorite  stunt.  As  long  as  records  are  the 
only  things  aimed  at  the  present  methods  will  pros- 
I  per.  But  we  hope  athletics  have  a  higher  mission 
than  that  of  increasing  or  lowering  records,  re- 
gardless of  the  one-sided  effects  on  the  athletes,  and 
the  number  of  careers  which  may  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult. Therefore  it  behooves  those  in  power  to 
adopt  a  scheme  that  will  promote  symmetry  and 
health  as  well  as  skill. 

All  athletes  should  be  required  to  take  a  good 
course  in  physical  training  in  the  gymnasium,  which 
should  be  followed  until  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
properly  developed  When  track  work  is  taken  up, 
enough  properly  chosen  gymnasium  work  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  their  athletic  event  should 
be  followed.  Before  an  athlete  is  allowed  to  take 
up  competitive  work  he  should  be  made  to  pass  a 
good  physical  examination,  and  if  any  weakness 
exists,  be  prohibited  from  competition. 

When  perfect  symmetry  exists  in  the  body  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  left  and  right  sides 
should  be  equal.  Let  a  man  assume  a  given  attitude 
with  his  body  slightly  rotated  to  the  left,  then,  if 
he  assume  the  same  attitude  to  the  right,  we  should 
be  able  to  perceive  the  same  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  muscles.  Such  symmetry  and  beauty 
can  never  exist  if  the  same  work  is  not  done  with 
each  side  of  the  body,  and.  the  lack  of  this  sym- 
metry denotes  unbalanced  powers. 

That  the  desire  for  symmetry  of  the  body  as  well 
as  skill  be  still  further  encouraged,  besides  com- 
pelling students  to  take  gymnasium  work,  we  should 
give  them  credit  for  dieir  attendance,  as  is  now 
done  in  many  institutions,  and  special  rewards  for 
their  evenness  of  development.  That  the  same 
ideal  be  upheld  on  the  track  and  field,  the  following 
method  might  be  followed:  in  the  shot-put  the 
athlete  might  be  given  three  trials  with  the  right 
and  three  with  the  left,  then  the  average  taken  be- 


tween the  longest  put  with  the  right  and  the  long- 
est with  the  left  hand,  and  this  noted  down  as  his 
trial  put;  then,  those  who  qualify  should  go  on  in 
the  same  way,  using  right  and  left  hand  alternately 
until  the  winners  arc  chosen.  Whatever  form  the 
athlete  has  in  putting  the  shot,  the  same  should  be 
expected  of  him  when  putting  to  either  side. 

In  the  discus  and  hammer  throw  the  same  scheme 
might  be  followed.  The  athlete  should  throw  first 
to  one  side,  then  the  other;  three  trials  given  and 
the  average  taken  between  the  farthest  throw  to 
the  right  and  farthest  to  the  left;  then  die  semi- 
finals, and  so  on  to  the  finals. 

By  following  this  scheme  the  athlete  would  soon 
learn  to  do  quite  as  well  with  the  left  as  with  the 
right,  and  think  of  the  improvement  in  symmetry 
and  general  harmony  1  Instead  of  the  slumpy, 
awkward,  deformed  physique  so  commonly  seen  we 
would  sec  more  evenly-proportioned  men.  The 
manner  in  which  the  athlete  performs  to  one  side 
should  be  the  same  as  to  the  other ;  this  fact  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

In  the  high  and  broad  jumps  the  athlete  might 
be  allowed  three  trials  from  his  favorite  "take- 
off" foot,  and  then  three  fro  mthe  other ;  the  aver- 
age height  or  distance  could  then  be  reckoned,  and 
those  qualiying,  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  same  way, 
until  the  winners  are  chosen.  It  may  seem  ridi- 
culous to  think  of  a  jumper  trying  first  from  one 
foot,  then  from  the  other,  but  with  a  little  practice 
he  can  soon  develop  his  legs  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  will  matter  little  which  foot  he  springs  from. 

The  pole-vault,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  event 
on  the  field,  might  be  turned  into  a  minor  gymna- 
sium in  itself  if  the  athlete  only  learned  to  vault 
from  either  side.  In  competition  about  the  same 
scheme  as  in  the  high  jump  could  be  followed. 

In  the  hurdles,  that  both  legs  receive  equal  atten- 
tion, the  athlete  should  be  taught  to  take  the  hur- 
dles alternately,  first  from  one  foot  then  from  the 
other,  and  not  all  from  the  right  or  left  foot,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  This  should  be  insisted  upon. 
There  are  some  athletes  at  present  who  take  the 
hurdles  as  we  advise,  and  their  legs  show  very 
even  proportions  as  they  rightly  should. 

All  that  is  necessary  about  running  is  mentioned 
above.     The  runner  should  warm  up  to  his  work, 
and  then  gradually  work  down  after  the  race. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Football  Spectators  in  England 

Although  cricket  may  be  the  real  British  game, 
football  is  a  close  second,  judging  by  the  reports 
that  come  across  the  water.  Somebody  has  esti- 
mated that  more  than  600,000  persons,  varying  in  « 
age  from  ten  to  forty,  took  part  in  scheduled  soc- 
cer matches  from  Sept  nth  to  May  ist.  One  game 
in  Liverpool  in  which  there  was  considerable  inter- 
est drew  52,000  paid  admissions.  The  great  soccer 
international  contest,  Scotland  vs.  England,  pro- 
duced 103,000  paid  admissions,  and  at  Chelsea, 
London,  on  the  following  Saturday  76,000  specta- 
tors witnessed  the  match.  The  world's  record  for 
attendance  at  any  kind  of  a  ball  game  is  said  to 
have  been  made  at  a  football  game  in  'England  in 
1901  when  110,812  people  paid  admission  fees. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  ^ho  is  traveling  on  an  ob- 
servation tour  of  Europe,  was  heard  from  at  Venice, 
Sept.  25,  where  he  had  journeyed  from  Germany. 
From  Venice  his  itinerary  called  for  visits  to  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  Pisa,  Geneva,  the  Riviera,  Turin, 
France,  Belgium,  England  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  president  of  the  Boston 
Physical  Education  Society,  one  of  the  faculty  of 
Boston  Normal  School  of  G}muiastics,  and  professor 
of  biology  in  Simmons  College^  Boston,  has  been 
elected  to  the  faculty  of  University  of  Virginia  to 
fill  the  chair  of  physiology  and  theraf>eutics.  He  will 
leave  Boston  next  year. 

W.  J.  Davison  has  resigned  as  director  at  Fall. 
River,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  accept  a  similar  place 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  succeeds  F.  B.  Barnes* 
who  goes  to  New  York  City  to  bfrome  'Sosistant 
to  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  physical  de- 
partment on  the  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Mr.  Davison  is  succeeded  at  Fall  River  by  J. 
A.  MacDonald,  from  Chelsea,  Maw. 

Dr.  S.  A.  McComber,  for  seven  years  at  Univer- 
sity School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  now  director  at  Union 
College,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and 
of  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Dr.  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  late  of  Central  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  St.  Louis,  is  engaged  in  special  work  at  Lehigh 
University  until  Jan.  ist 

Dr.  Wingert  has  been  elected  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  will 
have  charge  of  athletics  as  well  as  gymnasium  work 
and  will  be  a  faculty  member. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Roberts  is  to  be  instructor  of  gymnas- 
tics in  evening  high  schools,  Boston,  the  coming 
winter.  He  is  also  instructor  at.  Waltham,  Mass.> 
High  School.  Dr.  Roberts  is  a  son  of  Robert  J. 
Roberts,  pioneer  physical  director  at  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Fred  B.  Messing  has  resigned  from  the  West  End 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Toronto,  and  is  now  director  at  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
A.  B.  Wegener. 


University  of  Nebraska  Notes 

The  following  are  graduates  or  ex-students  of 
the  normal  training  course  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  holding  the  positions 
mentioned : 

Miss  Ada  G.  Heaton,  director  women's  gymna- 
sium and  assistant  dean  of  women,  Baker  Univer- 
sity, Baldwin,  Kan. 

Miss  Beth  Wallace,  director.  High  School, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Margie  Richards,  director.  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miss  Nellie  White,  director,  Brenau  College, 
Gainesville,  Ga.  ^ 

Miss  Adele  Koch  and  Ina  Briggs,  directors,  pri- 
vate gymnasium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Miss  Ina  Giddings,  director.  Girls'  High  School, 
Lead,  So.  Dak. 


Miss  Pearl  Archibald,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Nellie  Miller,  director,  Wesleyan  University, 
University  Place,  Neb. 

E.  V.  Graves,  director  of  physical  training  and 
athletics,   Lawrence  University,   Appleton,   Wis. 

J.  R.  Bender,  director  physical  training  and  ath- 
letics. State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Fletcher  Lane,  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  P«>ria,  111. 

Miss  Alice  Towne,  instructor  in  gyoMiastics,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Edith  Atherton,  puWic  schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


-Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymhi»tics 

Miss  Marion  Dexter  Hunter,  i8s^*  was  married, 
Oct.  18,  to  Mr.  George  Parsons  Hatch.  They  will 
be  at  home  after  Dec.  ist  at  826  Watertown  St., 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  Frances  Baynes  Walker,  1905,  was  married 
to  Frederick  Augustus  Foss,  October  17,  at  Wyn- 
cote,  Pa, 

Miss  Maty  Follctt  Perkins,  1905,  of  West  New- 
ton, Mass.,  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Jack- 
son Palmer,  Harvard  Law  School,  1907. 

Miss  Zay  Engle,  1905,  was  married,  Aug.  ag,  to 
L.  Llewellyn  Hooper,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  ftooper 
is  in  charge  of  the  physical  training  department  of 
the  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Bertha  Josselyn,  1904,  was  married,  Oct.  S, 
to  Ralph  S.  Foss.  Their  residence  will  be  in  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Mary  Hill,  1904,  Saint  {Catherine's  Hall, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  announces  her  engagement  to 
Charles  Melvin  of  Carthage,  Ind. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Larrowe,  1905,  is  assistant  in  cor- 
rective gymnastics  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Baer,  and  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Handbook  of  Rhythmic  Balance  Exercises 
by  Miss  Perrin  and  Mrs.  Seeley  Stokes  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  the  last  of  December  to  subscribers. 


New  Haven  Normal  School 

Among  the  recent  changes  and  new  locations  of 
graduates  of  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics are  the  following: 

Miss  Josephine  Biggar,  '06,  to  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Miss  Jessie  Hurst,  '06,  instructor  in  gymnastics 
and  art.  Friends'  Insane  Asylum,  Frankford,  Pa. 

Miss  Eleanor  Miles,  '06,  instructor  in  gymnastics 
and  elocution.  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aber- 
deen, N.  D. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  '06,  to  public  schools,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Taylor,  '06,  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Utter,  *o6,  instructor,  Youngs  Female 
College,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Miss  Florence  Snow,  '03,  from  private  classes. 
Ware,  Mass.,  to  Anton  Diehl  School,  Houston,  Tex. 

Miss  May  C.  O'Keefe,  '06,  from  private  dasses, 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Brewster's  School, 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Thomas,  '06,  from  Walnut  Lane 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Youngs- 
town,  O, 

Recent  marriages  are: 

Miss  Anna  F.  Waddington,  '01,  to  Geo.  T.  Blair, 
Aug.  4th. 

L.  L.  Hoopes,  '05,  to  Miss  Lula  Fay  Engle,  Aug. 
29. 


Posse  Gymnasium  Notes 

Miss  Margaret  Lewis  Bailey,  A.B.,  '06,  has  gone 
to  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis.,  where  she 
will  teach  Gymnastics,  German  and  Latin. 

Miss  Louisa  Putnam  Hicks,  '06,  has  assumed  the 
directorship  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A.  gymnasium  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she  will  have  charge  of  both 
g>innastics  and  athletics. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Hamlin,  '04,  has  resigned  her 
position  at  the  State  Normal  School,  California, 
Pa.,  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

Miss  Lydia  L.  Overall,  '06,  resumes  her  old  posi- 
tion at  the  State  Industrial  School,  Montevallo, 
Ala.,  at  an  increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Perry,  *o6,  has  gone  to  the 
Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  have 
charge  of  physical  training. 

Carl  I.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Plant  Gymnasium,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

Teus  Oreon,  '06,  continues  his  connection  with 
the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum  of  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
also  has  charge  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  classes 
at  the  Posse  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Josephine  McLaughlin,  '06,  has  been  teach- 
ing during  the  summer  in  the  Hopeworth  Sani- 
tarium, Bristol,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marion  Naiherseg  had  charge  of  the  gym- 
nastics and  games  at  the  East  Boston  Playground 
during  the  summer. 

Miss  Muriel  £.  Hunt,  '04,  has  been  appointed  su- 
pervisor of  physical  training  at  the  club  rooms  of 
the  Brookline  Friendly  Society,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Mullowney,  '06^  has  entered 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  as  assistant  in 
the  medico-gymnastic  clinic. 

Miss  Olive  R  Baker,  '05,  will  continue  her  suc- 
cessful classes  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  in  connection  with 
the  Y.  M.  C  A. 

Andrew  A.  Gove,  '04,  has  resigned  his  position 
at  the  Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago,  to  lecture 
on  medical  and  hygienic  gymnastics  at  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Osteopathic  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  the  same  city. 


Recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Changes 

I.  W.  Larimore,  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  San 
Jose,  Cali. 

A.  W.  Brown,  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

P.  T.  Woolworth  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Football  Under  the  New  Rules 

So  many  points  have  arisen  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  new  code  of  football  niles,  that  the  rules 
committee  has  been  busy  adjusting  matters.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  new  rules  will  really 
accomplish  in  considerable  measure  the  ends  aimed 
at  by  their  framers.  Coaches  are  not  unanimous  in 
believing  that  the  changes  made  are  altogether  de- 
sirable, and  still  less  so  are  the  players.  The  news- 
paper writers  who  comment  on  the  prospects  of 
football  under  the  new  rules  are  equally  divided. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  rules  are  likely  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. To  bring  matters  to  their  present  stage  has 
been  a  task  whose  size  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
except  by  those  who  have  done  the  work,  or  who 
have  been  very  close  observers  of  it.  The  work 
done  by  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  officials,  during  the  past  few  months, 
has  been  of  the  most  difficult  nature,  but  the  results 
accomplished  by  his  committee  will  unquestionably 
hive  die  good  effect  on  the  -gme.  that  is  desirable 

To  straighten  out  the  questions  arising  t>ver  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  new  rules,  there  were  held, 
late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  two  so- 
called  interpretation  conferences,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Chicago.  At  both  of  these  conferences 
Walter  Camp,  the  editor  of  the  rules,  met  the 
coaches  and  others  interested  in  football,  and  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  contested  points.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  all  those  present  at  either 
meeting  were  entirely  clear  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  rules.  About  20  people  were  present  at  the 
(^Jhicago  meeting.  At  the  New  York  meeting  100 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  pres- 
ent, including  seven  members  of  the  rules  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Camp  read  a  paper,  which  covered  the  ma- 
jority, if  not  all,  of  the  new  features  of  the  rules. 
A  comprehensive  summary  of  his  paper  was  printed 
in  the  New  York  "Sun,"  Oct.  7th. 


Little  damage  was  done  to  gymnasiums  by  the 
hurricane  and  storm  that  visited  the  Gulf  coast  the 
latter  part  of  September.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mobile, 
and  Spring  Hill  gymnasiums  were  slightly  damaged. 


New  York  City  College  Gymnasium 

>  Although  the  Department  of  Physical  Instruction 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  not  to 
be  formally  organized  until  February,  when  the 
college  buildings  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, work  will  be  begun  early  in  November.  The 
gymnasium  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  at  that  time.  The  final  organization  of 
the  department  will  probably  provide  for  compul- 
sory gymnasium  work  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  and  elective  work  during  the  re- 
maining two  years.  As  previously  stated.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  whose  official  tide  is  Associate 
Professor  in  Charge,  is  the  head  of  the  department, 
with  H.  W.  Chappel  as  first  assistant  and  L.  B.  Mc- 
Kenzie  as  instructor  in  swimming.  The  gymnasium 
proper  is  116  feet  by  65,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  balcony  running  track  has  seventeen  laps  to  the 
mile.  The  swimming  tank  is  100x28;  its  depth  is 
from  four  feet  eight  inches  at  one  end  to  eight  feet 
at  the  other.  About  1,100  lockers  will  be  installed, 
and  the  present  28  shower  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
students  will  be  increased  to  38. 
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The  Crawl  Stroke  in  Swimming 


By  Richard  F.  Nelligan 


ALTHOUGH  within  the  last  year  all  short  dis- 
tance records  have  been  broken  by  exponents 
of  the  crawl  stroke,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  we  know  but  little  about  its  me- 
chanics, and  all  the  writer  can  now  hope  for  is,  by 
describing  the  various  methods  in  use,  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  practice  and  discussion,  which  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  prove  to  be  the  means 
of  determining  from  results  just  what  is  the  best 
form  of  this  modern  racing  stroke. 

The  most  common  method  of  performing  the 
"crawl"  is  as  follows:  the  swimmer  lies  fiat  in  the 
water  with  the  face  submerged.  The  leg  propelling 
power  is  furnished  principally  by  short  alternate 
upward  and  downward  movepients  of  the  feet,  with- 
out any  spreading  of  the  legs,  the  ankles  and  knees 
serving  as  the  hinges.  The  extreme  range  of  these 
upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  feet  is 
about  eighteen  inches.  The  arms  are  carried  for- 
ward alternately  above  the  surface  and  backward 
through  the  water,  like  the  paddles  of  a  side  wheel 
steamer.  The  description  of  the  stroke,  as  here 
given,  may  have  to  be  varied  by  individuals  ac- 
cording to  size  and  build.  (Sec  "The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming/') 

The  speed  of  the  movements  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  of  the  race,  as  in  all  dis- 
tances over  fifty  or  seventy-five  yards,  the  pace 
should  be  suited  to  the  strength  and  condition  of 
the  swimmer  and  it  is  only  by  long  and  arduous 
practice  that  this  very  necessary  feature  of .  the 
swimming  art  can  be  acquired. 

For  long  distance  swimming  in  a  rough  sea  this 
stroke  is  almost  useless,  as  it  is  very  exhausting, 
owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  breathing  is  in- 
terfered with,  excepting  at  intervals,  when  the  head 
is  raised  forward  or  at  the  side.  In  addition,  the 
swimmer  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  a  straight  course 
when  swimming  at  a  right  angle  to  tide  or  current. 
In  tank  swimming,  the  crawl  stroke  in  any  of  its 
many  forms  is  certainly  very  fast,  and,  possibly,  the 
fastest,  of  all.  When  striving  for  speed,  our  dis- 
tances from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  yards,  or  in 
a  close  contest  over  larger  distances,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  winning  a  race  by  enabling  the  swimmer 
to  gain  at  the  start  or  when  near  the  finish.  Excep- 
tionally strong  swimmers  can,  already,  use  the 
"crawr*  successfully  for  distances  up  to  440  yards, 
and  with  training,   practice  and  study,   the   writer 


Note. — ^Articles  on  "How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke 
in  Swimming,"  by  Mr.  Nelligan,  appeared  in  June 
number  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  "Over-Arm  Side 
Strokes"  in  July  and  August  issues,  "Trudgen 
Stroke"  in  September.  Other  features  of  swimming 
will  be  treated  in  following  issues. 


believes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  records 
up  to  one  mile  will  be  broken  by  swimmers  using 
this  now  famous  stroke. 

At  present  no  two  men  swim  the  crawl  stroke 
exactly  alike,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  mastering  it  in  some  form 
have  reduced  their  previous  records  many  seconds, 
and  hence  nearly  all  teachers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  fastest  of  all  known  swimming 
strokes. 

The  advocates  of  the  crawl  stroke  have  proven  be- 
yond doubt  that  a  wide  spreading  of  the  legs,  pre- 
paratory to  the  kick,  as  performed  in  the  breast 
stroke,  is  no  longer  of  any  use  whatever  for  racing 
purposes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  the  legs 
are  drawn  up  and  spread  to  the  sides,  the  body  stops 
between  strokes,  the  momentum  gained  from  the 
preceding  effort  is  lost,  and  the  swimmer  soon  tires 
from  the  increased  leg  action. 

Tums  Cavill  of  Australia  and  Handy  of  Chicago 
say  they  can  swim  faster  without  the  use  of  the  legs 
than  with  them,  and  many  Trudgen  swimmers  can 
do  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  proper  upward 
and  downward  movement  of  the  feet  in  the  crawl, 
will  propel  the  body  forward  without  any  move- 
ment of  the  arms.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  a 
proper  leg  and  arm  motion  combined  will  produce 
the  greater  speed.  After  having  seen  Handy  swim 
in  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club  pool,  the  writer  believes 
Uiat  with  a  good  leg  action  combined  with  his  won- 
derful arm  motion,  he  would  prove  to  be  the  great- 
est swimmer  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Daniels,  the 


CRAWL  STROKE  MOVEMENT 

present  amateur  champion,  said  recently,  "I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  double  over  arm 
stroke,  with  moderate  reach,  and  an  up  and  down 
continuous,  alternate  motion  of  the  legs  from  the 
knee,  give  the  best  results." 

In  the  A.  A.  U.  four  hundred  and  forty  yards 
championship  contest  held  in  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club 
pool  on  Feb.  23,  1906,  Daniels,  using  the  crawl 
stroke  for  one  hundred  yards,  was  closely  pressed 
by  Schwartz  of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club.  He 
then  gradually  drew  away,  and  at  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  changed  from  the  crawl  stroke  to  some- 
thing new  in  swimming,  viz.,  a  combination  of  the 
Trudgen  and  crawl  strokes.  Having  completed 
the  kick  in  the  Trudgen,  Daniels  did  not  allow  his 
legs  to  remain  idle  the  fractional  part  of  a  second, 
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as  is  done  by  most  Trudgen  swimmers.  Instead,  he 
performed  upward  and  downward  'alternate  move- 
ments with  the  feet,  as  in  the  crawl' stroke,  before 
separating  the  feet  for  the  next  Trudgen  stroke. 
This  extra  upward  and  downward  movement  must 
have  helped  him  greatly,  as  he  won  the  race  by 
about  twenty-five  yards  in  the  American  record  time 
of  five  minutes,  fifty  and  two-fifths  seconds. 

In  the  crawl  stroke  Daniels  rolls  considerably 
from  side  to  side  and  the  arms  and  legs  are  used  in- 
dependently. His  Trudgen  or  scissors  kick,  in  the 
combination  stroke,  is  performed  while  upon  the 
right  side;  and  his  forward  reach  is  longer  than 
that  of  most  crawl  stroke  swimmers.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  ease  and  grace  in  his  work,  rarely 
seen  in  sprint  swimming;  and  this,  no  doubt,  helps 
to  make  him  preeminent  in  longer  distances. 

The  following  variations  are  noticeable  among 
exponents  of  the  crawl  stroke: 

First — ^A  double  over-arm  stroke  is  combined 
with  a  wide  up  and  down  leg  movement  The  legs 
are  timed  so  as  to  alternate  with  the  opposite  arm. 

Second — ^A  short  and  rapid  paddle-wheel  motion 
of  the  arms  is  combined  with  a  very  fast  upward 
and  downward  "fluttering^  of  the  feet. 

Third — A  long  Trudgen  arm  stroke  combined  with 
a  slow  pedalling  motion  of  the  feet,  and  a  quarter 
turn  of  the  body  from  side  to  side. 

Fourth — A  long  Trudgen  arm  stroke  and  a  slow 
up  and  down  leg  movement,  the  arm  and  leg  on  the 
same  side  striking  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.,  right  arm 
and  leg  and  left  arm  and  leg. 

Fifth — A  rapid  double  over  arm  stroke  and  legs 
dragging  motionless. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members  —  No.  2 

FOOD. 

1.  Have  regular  hours  for  meals. 

2.  Use  a  mixed  diet  of  plain  food,  avoiding 
foods  hard  to  digest. 

3.  Chew  your  food  well;  eating  slowly  aids 
digestion. 

4.  Do  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live.  Strength 
comes  from  what  you  digest  and  not  what  you 
cat 

5.  Avoid  all  stimulants,  such  as  spirits,  tea, 
coflfee  and  tobacco. 

6.  Avoid  all  foods  that  habitually  disagree  with 
I     you. 

'         7.     Never  eat  just  before   or  after  exercise,   or 
when  tired  physically  or  mentally,  or  excited. 

8.     If  troubled  with  dyspepsia  go  to  your  physi- 
cian or  the  medical  director  . 
'         9.     Keep  the  bowels  in  order  by  establishing  reg- 
'     ular  habits,  and  thus  avoid  disease. 

10.  Do  not  take  up  with  new  diet  fads  if  you 
value  your  digestive  organs. — From  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  physical  department  hand-book. 


Marathon  Run  at  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Marathon  run,  conducted  Oct.  ist 
by  the  New  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  was  won  by 
Dennis  Bennett  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  who  covered 
the  25  miles  in  two  hours  41  minutes  and  31  seconds. 
Thirty-three  of  the  men  who  started  finished  the 
course. 


Salaries  of  Athletic  Coaches 

The  newspapers  state,  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
W.  T.  Reid,  head  coach  at  Harvard  University,  re- 
ceived $3,500  for  his  two  months'  coaching  last  year, 
and  $1,500  additional,  making  his  total  income 
$5,000,  not  much  less  than  the  salary  of  President 
Eliot,  the  head  of  the  University.  The  newspaper 
article  containing  this  information  puts  the  amount 
received  by  coach  Yost  of  University  of  Michigan 
at  $3»Soo,  and  the  same  amount  for  coach  Williams, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Stagg  at  University 
of  Chicago,  although  the  last  two  men  have  suffi- 
cient duties  aside  from  football  coaching  to  enable 
them  to  earn  their  salaries.  An  analysis  of  a  sal- 
ary of  $3fS0o  paid  a  football  coach  for  two  months' 
work  equals  $430  a  week,  or  $67  a  day.  These  fig- 
ures are  interesting  to  physical  directors,  who  do 
not  average  one-half  this  amount  for  nine  to  twelve 
months'  work. 


A  Fee  for  Physical  Examination 

In  taking  up  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Central  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  G.  B.  Affleck,  the  new  director,  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  charging  a  special  fee  of  $2  for 
the  physical  examination  of  gymnasium  members. 
He  explains  that  this  is  done  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  "First,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
members  to  claim  one-half  hour  or  more  for  a  com- 
plete examination  when  in  reality  they  make  no 
practical  use  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  and 
so  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  directors'  time. 
Second,  we  believe  that  by  paying  a  certain  sum  a 
man  will  be  more  likely  to  follow  out  the  instruc- 
tion given  him  by  way  of  prescription.  We  plan 
upon  having  at  least  two  directors  in  the  office  all 
the  time,  one  of  whom  is  free  from  class  work  for 
such  general  duties  as  consultation,  making  exam- 
inations, and  supervising  those  who  are  doing  pre- 
scribed work." 


New  York  Normal  School  Rebuilt 

The  building  in  which  is  located  the  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  which  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  last  April,  has  now  been  re- 
built, and  the  school  facilities  are  much  improved. 
Where  there  was  originally  one  large  gymnasium 
there  are  now  four  gymnasiums  in  addition  to  lec- 
ture and  class  rooms.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  medical  clinic  exclusively  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  diseases  and  deformities  as  may  be 
benefitted  by  proper  exercise.  The  school  opened 
for  its  seventeenth  year  Sept.  17th. 


During  the  past  summer,  South  Field,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  was  improved  by  the 
clearing  of  the  rough  field,  and  the  building  of  eight 
handball  courts.  The  handball  and  tennis  courts, 
and  running  track  were  built  largely  for  the  benefit 
of   students   occupying  the   new   dormitories. 


German  newspapers  describing  the  improvements 
recently  made  in  the  Reichstag  building  in  Berlin, 
mention  a  gymnasium  as  one  of  the  features  for 
the  use  of  members. 
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How  to  Interest  New  Members 

In  the  Gymnasium 


THIS  is  the  second  section  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  directors  of  gymnasiums  in  which 
they  relate  their  own  methods  and  results  in  handling 
new  members.  Following  articles  will  deal  with 
conditions  in  an  athletic  club,  in  a  college,  and  in  a 
woman^s  gymnasium.  As  this  series  of  articles  is 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  instructors  in  general,  the 
subject  is  open  to  discussion.  We  will  be  glad  to 
receive  communications  giving  further  information 
along  this  line  or  covamMmlmifmimfwm§ 
writfti^ctlfeeartfefes  may  say.— Editor. 


The  New  Man  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Gymnasium 

By  C.  R.  H.  JACKSON,  Physical  Director, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

( Continued  from  September.) 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  do  with  a  new  member 
is  to  get  him  to  begin  exercising;  the  next  most 
difficult  is  to  have  him  stop  when  he  has  had 
enough..  But  since  the  director  is  the  physician, 
trainer  and  teacher,  all  in  one,  his  word  is  law  and 
he  must  good-naturedly  insist  upon  obedience. 

There  are  three  classes  of  new  members.  The 
first  consists  of  the  largest  number,  those  who  are 
too  self-conscious  and  dread  making  mistakes  and 
need  much  encouraging.  The  second  is  a  small 
class  who  are  always  willing  to  try  anything,  and 
are  apt  to  come  to  grief  early  in  their  gymnasium 
experience,  unless  carefully  watched,  warned  and 
assisted.  The  third  is  also  a  small  number,  who, 
while  recognizing  their  awkwardness  and  weakness, 
are  determined  to  derive  all  the  benefit  obtainable 
from  the  work.  They  are  the  most  satisfactory  class 
of  men  to  deal  with. 

Many  of  the  men  forming  the  great  first  class  are 
equal  or  superior  in  strength,  self  control  and  en- 
durance to  the  men  of  the  two  latter  classes.  All 
they  lack  is  self  confidence,  and  usually  a  week  or 
two  in  the  gymnasium  develops  that;  and  then  in- 
stead of  being  urged  on,  they  must  be  restrained 
or  their  activities  carefully  guided. 

One  man,  after  he  had  become  a  good  all-round 
gymnast,  and  very  daring,  said,  "  I  visited  the  gym- 
nasium every  class  night  for  a  month  with  my  gym- 
nasium suit  wrapped  up  under  my  arm,  but  hadn't 
nerve  enough  to  go  on  the  floor." 

Another  man  who  was  strong  but  awkward  was 
panic-stricken  until  told  that  he  was  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  that  very  few  people  were  aware  of  his 
presence.     He  is  now  a  physical  director. 

Still  another  man,  a  tall,  cadaverous  fellow, 
walked  out  on  the  gymnasium  floor  all  ready  for 
work,  then  glanced  up  in  horror  at  several  women 
sitting  in  the  visitors'  gallery,  and  retreated  to  the 
dressing  room,  avoiding  the  unwelcome  eyes  by 
walking  close  to  the  wall. 


In  dealing  with  hew  members  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  nearly  every  man  can  do  some  form 
of  exercise  well  enough  to  enjoy  it — usually  he 
knows  what  this  is.  This  affords  a  starting  point 
from  which  all  other  beneficial  forms  of  exercise 
may  be  inaugurated. 

Mere  self-confidence  is  of  little  value.  Frequently 
the  man  who  says  most  emphatically,  "Oh,  I  am  all 
right.  I  used  to  do  all  this  sort  of  thing  in  college," 
will  come  to  grief  unless  he  is  made  to  understand 
tkfe  effect  o£  years  of  physical  idleness  upon  his 
physical  Judgment,  heart  aaA  aaMika^  The  new 
man  needs  direction  that  is  intelligent  and  kindL  hslL 
it  must  also  be  careful  and  firm,  and  the  physicaf 
director  may  be  all  of  these  without  losing  one  iota 
of  his  enthusiasm  or  the  respect  of  his  pupils. 

RELATIONSHIP     OF     DIRECTOR     AND 
MEMBERS. 

Every  new  member  is  a  new  customer,  another 
patient,  an  additional  client;  he  has  paid  his  fee  in 
advance,  is  entrusting  himself  to  the  director's  care, 
and  is  deserving,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship, of  the  utmost  courtesy,  care  and  skill  the 
department  and  its  officers  can  afford. 

Every  new  member  brings  the  physical  directors 
another  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  social 
evils.  If  we  believe  that  the  saloons,  cheap  dance 
halls  and  gambling  dens  are  harmful,  let  us  make 
this  department  so  attractive,  so  beneficial  and  such 
a  strong  social  center  that  it  will  fill  a  real  need  in 
these  men's  lives  and  win  their  loyalty  to  right  liv- 
ing for  good  health.  If  we  believe  that  proper  ex- 
ercises make  men  and  women  stronger,  happier, 
more  successful  and  of  greater  value  to  the  world, 
let  us  prove  to  each  new  member  the  truth  of  our 
belief.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  preach  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  the  sin  of  indolence  and  the  virtue  of 
Health. 

Instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  idlers  who  be- 
moan their  shattered  health  and  many  afflictions, 
most,  if  not  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  over-eat- 
ing and  lack  of  exercise,  let  us  boldly  condemn  the 
coward  cries  that  measure  the  difference  between 
the  whining  weakling,  too  lazy  to  work,  and  the 
vigorous,  virile  manhood  willing  to  do  anything  to 
possess  that  manhood.  The  new  member  in  the  gym- 
nasium, be  he  strong  or  weak,  timid  or  rash,  gives  | 
us  an  opportunity  to  enlist  another  recruit  in  the 
cause  of  vigorous  health,  sane  living  and  manly  i 
conduct. 

WORD    FOR  THE  OLD  MEMBERS.  , 

In  closing,  let  us  not  forget  the  old  member.  The  j 
crowd,  like  the  tide  along  the  shore,  comes  and  i 
goes — some  remains,  but  with  most  it  is  "touch  and  I 
go."  We  have  learned  something  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  just  as  definite  laws  govern- 
ing all  the  moods  of  man,  but  as  yet  we  have  been 
unable  to  so  adapt  our  work  that  we  may  hold  all 
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of  the  new  members  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
convert  them  to  become  exponents  of  right  living. 

Every  new  member  may  possibly  become  an  old 
member,  if  we  rightly  understand  him  and  satisfac- 
torily fill  our  obligations  as  a  teacher  to  him.  But 
the  old  member,  he  has  practiced  what  we  preach, 
he  has  experimented  in  this  field  of  health  through 
exercise.  He  has  persisted  in  keeping  well  through 
his  own  efforts,  and  is  usually  an  enthusiast  and  a 
student.  Here  is  material  for  the  leaders'  corps; 
for  tfie  committees  of  management;  for  the  physi- 
cal directorship;  for  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems. 

Let  tis  welcome  the  new  member,  give  him  the 
full  benefit  of  our  knowledge,  experience,  friend- 
ship and  care,  and  of  the  comradeship  of  the  en- 
tire gymnasium  membership.  But  all  hail  to  the 
veterans  of  health  who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  directors,  year  after  year,  in  proving  by 
their  lives  their  faith  in  the  value  of  proper  exer- 
cise to  promote  health  and  happiness. 


New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York  and  vi- 
cinity will  be  held  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Saturday,  Oct. 
20,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  23d  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan. The  subject  will  be:  "The  Relations  of 
Gymnastics  to  the  Postures  of  Every  Day  Life," 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  presented  by 
Henry  Ling  Taylor,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

Persons  interested  in  the  course  of  lectures 
on  therapeutic  Gsonnastics  to  be  given  at  Colum-  . 
bia  University,  beginning  in  November,  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  chairman  of  the 
therapeutic  section.  Dr.  W.  H.  McCastline,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  competition  for 
the  gold  medal  prize  for  research  work  must  send 
their  theses  to  the  secretary  on  or  before  Oct.  20th. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  from  New  York 
University  offering  the  society  a  room  at  Wash- 
ington Square  as  a  meeting  place.  A  vote  on  thi» 
matter  will  i>e  taken  on  Oct.  20th. 


Anxiy  Athletic  Contests 

Two  interesting  games  conducted  at  United 
States  Army  stations  are  the  equipment  race  and 
the  bayonet  race.  These  events  have  been  included 
in  athletic  contests  held  under  orders  at  the  vari- 
ous military  reservations  and  forts.  Cash  prizes 
were  awarded  and  an  official  report  of  each  set  of 
games  was  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington. 

In  the  equipment  race  those  who  entered  were  in 
full  uniform,  cariying  a  gtm,  rolled  blankets,  leg- 
gings, hats  and  gloves.  At  a  certain  point  of  the 
course  each  piece  had  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  the  men  required  to  run  a  ntunber 
of  yards,  and  on  returning  had  to  replace  each  piece 
in  the  proper  place.    The  first  man  wins. 

The  bayonet  race  consists  of  picking  up  five  bayo- 
nets placed  a  number  of  yards  apart,  returning  and 
inserting  each  in  its  proper  place  on  the  gun,  then 
going  after  another,  removing  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  all  bayonets  have  been  picked  up. 


What  American  Athletes  Won  at  Athens 

(Correspondence  of  "American  Gymnasia.") 
In  the  last  number  of  the  "Gymnasia"  I  was 
much  interested  to  note  a  reference  to  the  victory 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Stadium  events  at  Athens. 
I  presume  that  this  letter  was  written  to  the  "Gym- 
nasia" because  of  an  article  that  appeared  last 
spring  in  the  "Gymnasia,"  which  stated  that  the 
Olympic  Games  had  been  won  by  the  Americans. 
The  facts  are  so  different  from  that  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  criticisms  in  your  last  number  that  it 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  American  delegate,  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan, 
has  .never  claimed  that  the  Americans  won  the 
Olympic  Games,  as  far  as  I  know.  His  official 
utterance  will  be  found  on  page  fifteen  of  "The 
Olympic  Games  at  Athens,  1906,"  edited  by  Jas. 
E.  Sullivan.    The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

.u"^®.*"^  ^^?  ,^^^"  ^°™^  criticism  in  relation  to 
the  claims  of  the  Americans.  The  Americans  have 
claimed  absolutely  what  they  accomplished.  Amer- 
ica sent  a  team  for  the  Olympic  Games  as  they  had 
been  understood  at  Athens  in  1896,  at  Paris  iir 
1900,  and  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  at  no  toM  did 
they  claim  that  America  won  a  canoe  champion- 
ship, a  revolver  championship,  a  gymnastic  cham- 
pionship, or  a  boating  champiowlnp ;  they  did  not 
make -an  entry  in  these  eveafs.  America  entered 
Its  team  for  athletics  and  all  claims  made  by 
Americans  have  been  made  for  the  athletic  events, 
as  the  word  is  unjfcrstood,  and  these  events  took 
place  in  the  Stadium.  In  other  words,  America 
wccelled  the  worid  athletically,  just  the  same  as 
iM-ance  eaWWled  in  swordmanship,  the  Swiss  in 
shooting^,  Italy  in  boating  and  bicycling,  and  the 
Dan€»  m  football;  and  the  French  are  certainly 
enMIed  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  all-round 
jwowing  in  all  other  than  the  track  and  field  ath- 
letic events." 

In  one  of  the  other  American  physical  training 
papers  there  was  recently  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  competed  from  Germany  did  not  rep- 
resent Germany  at  all,  that  they  won  as  individ- 
uals, and  in  no  respect  were  a  team.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  team  from  Germany  did  not  repre- 
sent the  Turnerbund,  There  was,  however,  some 
official  representation,  for  it  appears  that  the  team 
from  Germany  received  from  the  government 
12,000  Marks  ($2,850),  securing  in  addition  funds 
by  subscription,  and  nineteen  men  paying  their 
own  expenses. 

Luther  H.  Gulick. 
New  York,  Oct.   10,   1906. 


The  police  force  of  New  York  City  had  its  an- 
nual field  day  Oct.  7th.  A  feature  was  150  yards 
run  for  men  15  years  on  the  force.  An  amusing 
feature  was  a  one-half  mile  walk  for  patrolmen  in 
dress  uniform,  in  which  the  different  gaits  and  types 
of  walking  were  worthy  of  study. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  HEALTH.— A  book 
by  Mary  Foote  Henderson.  Harper  &  Bros. 
Second  edition,  1906.     Pages  772.     Price  $1.50. 

Noteworthy,  principally  as  an  evidence  of  the 
awakening  interest  on  the  part  of  laymen  in  the 
physical  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  need  for  a 
higher  physical  standard  of  living  for  individual 
men  and  women.  Mrs.  Henderson  has  evidently 
discovered  by  independent  experience,  reading  and 
study  that  the  principles  and  the  teachings  of  direc- 
tors  of  physical  training  (not  "physical  culturists") 
during  the  past  forty  years  in  America  are  funda- 
mental truths  worthy  of  serious  attention  from 
serious  minded  people.  But  it  is  evident  that  what 
she  has  learned  has  not  been,  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree, from  conscious  contact,  actual  or  mental,  with 
the  ideals  or  the  recorded  results  of  the  work  of  the 
physical  training  profession.  Rather  her  informa- 
tion has  come  from  the  outside  and  from  the  "phy- 
sical culture  "  field,  which  may  be  called  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  ordi- 
nary individual  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
educated  physical  director.  Possibly  it  is  due  to 
this  fact  that  she  causes  physical  exercise  to  occupy 
such  a  minor  place  in  her  book  and  in  her  plans  for 
leading  the  human  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 

She  loses  sight  of  many  valuable  means  for  pre- 
venting the  causes  she,  and  all  of  us,  deplore,  be- 
cause of  an  absence  both  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  done  in  a  practical  but  quiet  way  in  our  effi- 
cient gymnasiums  and  because  of  the  very  evident 
personal  ideas  she  has  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance. Without  counting  the  pages  devoted  to  it,  it 
can  be  generally  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  book 
of  772  ages  is  devoted  to  "poisons."  Under  this 
head  she  includes  tobacco,  liquors  and  drugs,  of 
course  properly  enough.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  temperance--even  prohibition — publica- .. 
tion.  This  and  vegetarianism,  which  is  the  other 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  book,  are  the  author's 
fads. 

What  she  says  on  the  subjects  of  right  living,  sen- 
sible diet,  proper  exercise  and  individual  habits  that 
tend  to  personal  efficiency  and  longevity  are  to  the 
point,  and  certainly  no  director  of  physical  training 
will  object  to  having  such  well  worn  principles  pre- 
sented to  the  public  to  read.  All  the  director  can 
hope  is  that  the  book  will  be  read  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  author's  earnest  efforts  may 
produce  new  followers  and  re-inspire  old  believers 
of  rational  living.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  member 
of  our  profession  to  express  any  opposition  to  a 
spreader  of  truth — ^not  even  if  spread  unevenly — ^be- 
cause she  chooses  to  travel     under    the    excellent 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


though  degraded  term  of  "physical  culturist."  This 
book,  "The  Aristocracy  of  Health,"  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  physical  training  instructor.  Some  of  them 
have  personal  need  to  make  home  application  of  the 
author's  ideals  of  perfect  manhood,  more's  the  pity ! 

Mrs.  Henderson  would  have  "a  scientific  course 
of  study  on  physical  culture  .  .  obligatory  at  every 
college  and  school  in  the  country.  .  .  It  is  .  .  weU 
known  .  .  .  that  a  great  majority  of  the  degenerates, 
the  lAysically  weak  people  of  today,  might  be  phy- 
sically, mentally  and  morally  sound  had  they  been 
blessed  with  the  advantages  of  an  education  which 
included  the  training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind.  .  .  What  the  world  needs  is  the  systematic 
physical  training  of  each  and  all.  The  result  of  an 
inter-collegiate  football  game  or  boat  race  little  rep- 
resents the  physical  stamina  of  any  college.  It 
would  rather  be  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  average 
health  and  strength  of  all  the  students,  accurately 
given  by  the  physical  trainer.  The  college  that  can- 
not see  its  way  to  adopt  a  plan  for  general  syste- 
matic physical  culture  (in  its  broadest  sense)  is  not 
the  college  that  is  needed  for  the  poison-stricken 
twentieth  century." 

She  has  as  small  a  regard  for  the  athletic  craze 
and  irrational  physical  development  of  colleges  and 
schools  as  any  well  informed  director  of  physical 
training.  "It  requires  great  natural  fox;ce  of  char- 
acter for  a  young  man  to  come  out  of  college  with  a 
clean  bill  of  physical  and  moral  health,"  she^  says, 
but  adds,  "many  of  our  best  men  with  the  highest 
aims  in  life  have  run  the  collegiate  gauntlet  and 
come  out  whole." 

Although  the  book  treats  of  many  of  the  causes 
of  physical  degeneration,  it  fails  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  important  that  are  little  known  and  for 
that  reason  little  regarded  by  reformers  not  pos- 
sessed of  intimate  knowledge  of  their  existence  and 
deep-reaching  influence  upon  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal lives  of  young  men  and  women. 

The  last  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  out- 
lining a  plan  for  a  national  and  international 
"League  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Culture." 

Let  us  hope  Mrs.  Henderson's  effort  will  bear 
good  fruit  and  much  of  it.  As  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement well  says,  "It  is  a  forceful  volume, 
which  works  for  the  betterment  of  the  race." 

E.  B.  M. 


PRACTICAL  ROWING  WITH  SCULL  AND 
SWEEP,  by  Arthur  W.  Stevens,  and  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  TRAIN  I NG,  hv  Eugene  A.  Darl- 
ing.— ^A  book  of  165  pages,  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams and  from  photographs.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     Price,  $1.07  by  mail. 

"Practical  Rowing"  treats  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  athletics 
for  a  decade  in  connection  with  school,  college,  and 
university  crews.  The  writer  takes  up  the  definition 
of  the  terms  used  in  coaching,  the  way  to  handle 
and  steer  a  shell,  the  work  of  the  men  in  an  eight- 
oared  crew  as  individuals  and  later  as  a  crew  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  coach.  A  chapter  devoted 
to  sculling  will  be  found  helpful  to  beginners. 
"The  Effects  of  Training,"  by  Dr.  Darling,  is  an 
official  study  of  two  Harvard  University  crews  at 
close  range  and  includes  observations  of  football 
training  and  over-training.  Charts  are  given  show- 
ing effects  of  training  on  heart,  temperature  and 
weight,  with  deductions  and  suggestions.  Football 
and  rowing  are  compared. 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— By 
Adclc  M.  Shaw.    World's  Work,  March,  1906. 
Pages  7335-41. 
Parental  or  truant  schools  of  Chicago  and  Boston, 

their  methods  and  results;  outdoor  gymnastic  play, 

swings,  etc,  are  described. 


THE     GROWTH     OF     "FLETCHERISM."— By 
Isaac  Marcosson.    The  World's  Work,  March, 
.  1906.     Pages  7324-28.    Portrait    25  cts. 
Appreciative  presentation  of  present  status  of  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  theories  of  Horace  Fletch- 
er, whom  the  writer  calls  the  first  practical  demon- 
strator of  the  science  of  simple  living  and  perfect 
feeding  of  the  human  body,  which  now  bears  his 
name.    The  article  deserves  to  be  read. 


200  INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR  GYMNASTIC 
GAMES,  by  Maria  Gray.  The  references  to  this 
new  book  in  a  previous  issue  gave  the  price  as  50 
cents,  which  was  a  misprint.  The  price  is  70  cents 


ATHLETIC  RECORD  BREAKERS.  A  summary 
of  the  performances  on  track  and  field  during  1906, 
published  in  T^e  Sun,  New  York,  October  21.  A 
comprehensive  summary  interesting  to  everybody 
who  follows  athletics.    Price  5  cents. 


BASKET  BALL  RULES  FOR  1906-7.  Edited  by 
George  T.  Hepbron.  Spalding's  Athletic  Li- 
brary. Illustrated  from  photographs  of  numer- 
ous teams.  Articles  on  the  game  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.    Price  14  cents  by  mail. . 


Playground  Work  at  Lexington,  Ky* 

The  annual  report  of  General  Supervisor,  C.  S. 
Minter  of  the  ci^  playgrounds,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for 
the  summer  season  of  1906,  shows  that  four  grounds 
.were  in  use  with  an. average  daily  attendance  of 
299.  Athletics  and  games  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures, with  contests  at  which  no  prizes  were  given 
except  a  small  ribbon  to  the  winner  of  each  event, 
and  those  securing  the  greatest  number  of  points 
were  awarded  prizes  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing 
exercises.  Very  little  systematic  gymnasium  train- 
ing was  attempted. 

"The  continued  awarding  of  merchandise  for  ath- 
letic supremacy  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  com- 
mercialism in  American  athletics,  and  the  custom 
should  be  discouraged,"  says  Mr.  Minter  in  his  re- 
port. "Sport  for  sport's  sake  should  be  the  object 
of  all  concerned.  Winning  should  be  secondary — 
sport  with  good  fellowship  should  prevail." 


Recent  Articles  of  Interest 

Among  the  recent  articles  in  magazines  contain- 
ing material  of  more  or  less  interest  to  physical 
training  instructors  are  the  following: 

The  Strategy  of  the  Ball  Field,  by  Allen  San- 
grcc,  Everybody's,  October.    Ten  cents. 

Glass  Rooms  and  Sun  Parlors,  by  Edward  Lehi- 
bacb.  Country  Life  in  America,  October.    25  cents. 

Is  Heart  Weakness  Due  to  Overwork?  by  G.  El- 
liot Flint,  Outing,  October.     Twenty-five  cents. 

Foolish  Physical  Culture,  by  Eugene  Wood, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  October.  Fifteen 
cents. 

Children's  Playgrounds,  House  and  Garden,  Oc- 
tober.   Ten  cents. 

What  the  Germans  Eat,  by  Emma  Lemcke-Bark- 
hausen.  Success,  October.  Ten  cents. 


.  Outdoor  Work  at  Washington 

Reports  from  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  mention  a  method  of  physical  training  new 
to  that  institution  this  year.  For  students  who 
elect  open  air  work  in  place  of  the  gymnasium,  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  a  week,  divided  into  three 
periods,  has  been  devoted  to  cross  country  running. 
The  work  began  with  ten  minute  runs,  which  were 
gradually  increased  to  one-half  hour,  the  gait  being 
adjusted  to  suit  the  average  man.  The  men  were  at 
liberty  to  drop  out  at  any  time  and  take  their  own 
pace. 


Cricket  in  England 

We  all  know  that  cricket  is  in  England  what  base- 
ball is  in  America,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  a  recent  benefit  to  a  professional  cricket  player 
at  the  Oval  in  London,  lasting  three  days,  80,000 
spectators  were  present,  and  more  than  $20,000 
was  realized  for  the  player.  The  match  itself  was 
between  Surrey  and  Yorkshire  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  year,  which  the  Surrey  team  won. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  Work 

An  article  on  physical  training  in  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  will  be  prmted  in  the  November 
issue  of  "  American  Gymnasia." 


COMING  EVENTS 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  will  be  printed  announcements  of  na- 
tional conventions,  local  and  sectional  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions, important  athletic  meets  and  other  events 
of  interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  requested,  especially  from  secretaries  of 
organizations. 

Oct.  18,  Physical  Directors*  Association  (Y.  M. 
C.  A.)  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  at  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  10.30  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M. 

Oct.  20,  Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity. 

Dec.  26-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa^ 
tion  convention,  Springfield,  Mass 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

RATES. — ^Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cents 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


PROFESSIONAL    WANTS 

FOR   A   LIMITED  TIME  WE  WILL  PRINT  WANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

This  privilege  is  open  only  to  paid-up  subscribers  to  "  American 
Gymnasia."  The  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
popularity  of  this  page.  Advertisements  will  be  printed  without 
display  under  the  headings  "Positions  Wanted/'  ** Instructors 
Wanted,"  and  other  headings  that  may  be  necessary. 

Advertisements  for  free  insertion  must  be  received  by 
1st  day  of  the  month  for  irisertion  in  that  month's 
issue.  This  privilege  does  not  apply  to  commercial 
advertising,  but  only  to  personal  wants  of  individual 
subscribers. 

Each  advertisement  is  limited  to  four  lines.  Extra  lines  will  cost 
ten  cents.  Extra  insertions  of  free  advertisements  will  cost  ten 
cents  a  line. 


SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

SARGENTS  "HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND 
POWER,"  good  as  new,  will  sell  for  $1.20.  A.  C. 
G.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

ANATOMY  WANTED.-— I  would  pay  $5.00  for 
a  leather  covered  anatomy,  clean  and  in  fine  shape; 
Grey's  preferred.     B.  L.  C,  care  "American  Gym- 


ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  dia^ams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  orush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

SECOND    HAND    GYMNASIUM    MATS     for 
sale.    Address  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  WANTED  in  gymnasium  of  col- 
lege in  middle  west.    College-bred  man,  good  gym- 
.nast.    $1,000.     Address  W.  A.  B.,  care  "American 
Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS.  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  l3»ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  aia 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience  as  instructor 
wants  position  near  Boston  for  evenings.  Address 
D.  G.  h.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS^  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  li.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


Note.— American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    Ameriam  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  l^reparation 


A  new  Illustrated  book  on 

MaH'9ele  9essMitiea 
and  Banees 

By  JSNNSTTS  C.  LINCOLN 
University  of  Illinois 

To  include  the  author's  successful  work 
at  University  of  Illinois,  with  a  variety  of 
poetical  dances  and  figure  marches  for 
young  women,  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  from  photographs.  The  dances  and 
marches  may  be  used  in  gymnasiums  and 
out-door  work  independently  of  the  May- 
Pole  festival. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


^eem  and  6tall  2ar 
ticereheif 

A  ne^Nf  series  of  movements  for  class 
use  arrantfedby 

HARTVIG   NISSSN 

Printed  on  cards  with  30  lessons  on  each  piece  of 
apparatus. 


These  exercises  have  been  well  tested  by 
the  author  in  his  work  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  the  Brookline  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  movements  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  to  every  teacher  who  has  the 
Boom  or  Stall  Bars. 

Single  sample  caid  sent  free  on  request. 

Price  30  cents  (postage  ^  cents)  for  either 
the  Boom  or  the  Stall  Bar  Exercises. 
Both  sets  of  cards  sent  postage  paid  on 
receipt  of  60  cents. 

Sold  only  by 

AMERICAN   GYMNASIA  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEN  DOLLARS  for  BEST  PAPER  on 

What  Type  of  Gymnasium  Work  Produces  Most  Satisfactory  Results? 

Jtme  for  sending  in  papers  is  extended  to  December  20 


Believing  that  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  is  of  benefit  to  tho^e  who  give  and  to  those 
who  receive,  "American  Gymnasia"  invites  all  its 
subscribers  who  are  directors  of  physical  training'  to 
contribute  from  their  observation,  study  and  experi- 
ence in  answer  to  the  question : — 

"What  type  of  gymnasium  work  produces  most 
satisfactory  results — (a)  to  the  director;  (b)  to 
the  members;   (c)   Why?" 

The  answers  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  ori- 
ginal papers  that  may  be  published.  Papers  should 
not  be  longer  than  1,500  words.  Only  one  side  of 
the  paper  must  be  written  upon.  Typewritten  copy 
:*  preferred.  The  right  is  reserved  '  to  publish  in 
lull  or  in  part  any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

To  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  is  considered  the 
most  deserving,  "American  Gymnasia"  will  award 
The  sum  of  $10.  If  there  are  enough  papers  submit- 
ted the  second  and  third  best  will  also  receive  re- 
wards. The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  directors  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

All  papers  must  be  received  by  December  20th. 
It  is  desired  to  publish  the  committee's  selection  in 
Hit-  January  issue,  if  possible. 

Each  paper  submitted  should  be  marked  at  the 


top  of  the  first  sheet  with  a  number.  The  same 
number  should  be  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  in 
which  should  be  the  writer's  name  and  address,  and 
this  envelope  sent  with  the  paper.  The  envelope 
will  remain  unopened  until  the  committee  has  se- 
lected the  paper  that  in  its- judgment  is  most  meri- 
torious. By  this  method  the  selection  will  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  paper,  without  regard  to  who 
the  writer  may  be. 

No  further  restrictions  are  made;  full  scope  is 
given.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  based  upon 
personal  experience  or  observation  of  various  types 
of  exercise.  Photographs  or  drawings  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  papers. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  men  or  women.  Anyone  who  is  a  paid-up 
subscriber  to  "American  Gymnasia"  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  paper  is  welcome  to  earn  the  $10. 

The  writer  most  likely  to  receive  that  sum  is 
one  who  bears  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  writing 
a  contribution  to  benefit  fellow  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physical  training,  and  who,  writing  in 
that  spirit,  speaks  frankly  of  successes  or  failures 
that  may  help  others  to  avoid  stumbling  blocks. 

Any  points  not  made  plain  will  be  promptly  ex- 
plained on  receipt  of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed 
for  reply. 

Address: — Editor  "American  Gymnasia,"  Boston, 
Mass. 


yusT  OUT  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Most  Practical 

"The  manual  on  swimming  has  my  hearty  approval.     I  consider  it 
the  most  practical    manual    that    I    nave  ever  seen."  — Georgb   L, 


Treats  of  Swimming  Simply  and  Fully 


^          ^     ,               ,     w  .    .    w                           „     r^              .  'I  ro"*t  »*y  t*»»t  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply  and  fully  tells 

the  most  practical    manual    that    I    have  ever  seen."  — Georgb   L.  „   .             .          ,     ,              .             .       •      #»     /^             »«»  c- 

MBYtAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  0/  Physical  BdncatioH,  Columbia  Uni-  »"  l*»»*  o"8*»t  ^  ^«  ^'oown  about  swimmmg.'  — G«orgb  W.  Ehler, 

versHyt  New  York  City.  Supervisor  0/  Physical  Training' ^  Public  Schools ^  Cleveland^  O, 

Book  bound  in  cIoth«    Price^  net^  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645-7  MADISON  AVSNVS.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


New  York  City,  308  and  310  West  59th  St 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Entirely  rebuilt  and  refitted,  opened  the  17th  season  as  usual,  Sept.  17th,  1906 

A  two  years*  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and 
women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to 
second-year  pupil. 

Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public  school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given 
during  the  coming  season.     Send  for  circulars. 

NEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS  READY 

Dept.  A.  WATSON  L.  SAVAGE.  A.M..  M.D..  President 

THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Gaines,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT.  M.D..  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Do  Tou  Care  to  Save  Money  i' 

We  Receive  Subscriptions  for  Magazines  (either  professional  or  popular) 

i — and  other  Periodicals,  in  combi- 

njtion   with  ''American  Gymnasia."     On  subscriptions  for  several  journals  sent  to  us  at  one 
lime  vvc  can  quote  special  rates  and 

SAVE   YOU    MONEY,   TIME   AND  BOTHER 

By  this  co-of)erative  method  we  can  help  you  and  you  can  help  us. 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  magazines  or  other  periodicals  you  desire  to  subscribe  for  and  let  us 
quote  a  price  for  the  list. 

A  few  sample  combinations  are  quoted  in  a  list  of  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Address  all  orders  and  requests  for  further  information  to 


AMERICAN    GYMNASIA 

Subscription  Department 


22  1   Columbus  Avenue 


CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


ME  DART      GYMNASIUM   SUPPLIES 

ARE  INHERENT  OF  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  THAT 
MAKE  THEM  DIFFERENT  FROM  ALL  OTHERS 

They  have  been  on  the  market  for  thirty-four  years  —  are  found  in  the  best 
gymnasiums  —  purchased  by  prudent  buyers  who  insist  upon  harmony 
between  quality  and  price. 

Our  catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


FRED.  MEDART 
Gymnasium  Outfitter 


3535  DeKalb  Street 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
7^y  tHidtey  uA.  Sargent 

*This  is  the  book  that  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 

September  issue  of  "  American  Gymnasia." 

^Treats  of  athletics, gymnastics  and  games  in  relation 

to  present  day  living  and  education. 

*Every    physical    director   should    read   it.      Every 

library  requires  it. 

"^Send  for  circular  with  summary  of  contents. 

PRICE  $1.50  (postage  10  cents)  


THE  HUMAN  MECHANISM 

Tiy  Theodore  Hough  and  tOC^.  T.  STedgbuicK, 

t Deals  with  physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the 
surroundings  of  human  beings. 

IF  Based  on  ten  years  special  experience  in  teaching 
and  study  of  subjects  enumerated. 
1[Anatomy  and  histology  outlined  briefly.     Special 
attention  given  to  practical  matters  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

IFSend  for  special  circular. 
PRICE  $2.65  (including  postage) 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORRECTIVE  CHARTS  ^y  h,  s,  mngtrt,  m.d. 

K  fcnes  of  cards  coataining  corrective  exercises  for  men.    Send  for 
free  sample  and  circular. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  QYMNASTICS  IN  180  LESSONS 
By  Hartvig  Nissen 

Corrective  exercises,  marching,  fancy  steps,  and 
"  play  "  exercises,  graded  on  cards.  Used  in  Boston, 
Brookline,  Worcester  and  other  cities.  Each  grade, 
20  lessons,  25  cents.    Send  for  free  sample  card. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

FOR   A    LIMITED  TIME  WE  WILL  PRINT  WANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

This  privilege  is  open  only  to  paid-up  subscribers  to  "  American 
Gymnasia."    The  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
popularity  of  this  page.    Advertisements  will  be  printed  without 
display  under  the  headings   "Positions  Wanted,"  "Instructors 
Wanted,"  and  other  headings' that  may  be  necessary. 
Advertisements  for  free  insertion  must  be  received  by 
1st  day  of  the  month  for  insertion  in  that  month's 
issue.    This  privilege  does  not  apply  to  commercial 
advertising*  but  only  to  personal  wants  of  individual 
subscribers. 
Each  advertisement  is  limited  to  four  lines.    Extra  lines  will  cost 
ten  cents.    Extra  insertions  of  free  advertisements  will  cost  ten 
cents  a  line. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience  as  instructor, 
wants  position  near  Boston  for  evenings.  Address 
D.  G.  H.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  student  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Physical  Education,  teacher  of  three 
years'  experience,  desires  position  as  director  or 
assistant.  Address  H.  P.  H.,  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

SARGENT'S  "HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND 
POWER,"  good  as  new,  will  sell  for  $1.20.  A.  C. 
G,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

APPARATUS  WANTED 

SPRINGBOARD  wanted, in  working  order,  cheap 
for  cash.    Address  C.  H.,  "  American  Gymnasia." 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  WANTED  in  gymnasium  of  col- 
lege in  middle  west.  College-bred  man,  good  gym- 
nast. $1,000.  Address  W.  A.  B.,  care  "American 
Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  $800  to  $3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU.  21a 
S.  Second  St..  Rockford.  111. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  wanted  for  school 
work  in  middle  west.  College  man  of  proper 
stamp.  Salary,  $1,000.  Address  W.  C.  L.,  "Ameri- 
can   Gymnasia." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

A  VAULTING  HORSE  and  BUCK  for  sale, 
cheap.  (Spalding  make,  style  O  &  O  B.)  Address 
A.  H.  E.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS^  EXCHANGE 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors* Exchange  (fee  5i.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
tb  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A.  P.  E.  A.  Convention  Program 


SINCE  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  convention  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Education  Association,  arrangements  have  been 
still  further  perfected.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments now  announces  the  following  program  for 
the  convention,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  December  26th,  and  closing 
with  visits  to  nearby  institutions  of  physical  train- 
ing interest  on  Saturady,  December  29th.  As  stated 
before,  the  theme  of  the  general  sessions  is  athlet- 
ics. Whatever  attention  may  be  given  to  the  other 
parts  of  physical  education  will  be  confined  to  the 
several  sectional  meetings  scattered  through  the 
days  of  the  convention.  This  form  of  program  fol- 
lows the  plan  of  the  program  for  the  1905  conven- 
tion at  New  York  when  dancing  in  its  various 
forms  was  the  main  subject  for  consideration,  the 
idea  being  evidently  to  consider  exhaustively  a  defi- 
nite subject  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cover  in  a  less 
thorough  manner  several  subjects.  From  the  pres- 
ent outlook  the  convention  will  be  well  attended 
by  instructors  and  others  interested,  from  all  parts 
•bf  the  country.  The  program  so  far  as  completed 
is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  26. 

8  to  10  P.  M. —  Reception  and  address  of  welcome, 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Amherst  College,  Mass. ; 
President's  address,  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  27. 

9  A.  M. — Paper,  "Competitive  Athletics  for  Gram- 

mar   School    Boys;    their   dangers   and   advan- 
tages"  (30  minutes),  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Discussion    opened    by    Dr.    J.    A.    Babbitt,    Phila- 
delphia. 

10  A.   M.— Paper,  "The  Management  of  Grammar 

School  Athletics"  (30  minutes),  W.  A.  Steelier, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Discussion  opened  by  Lee  F.   Hamner,   New   York 
City. 

11  A.  M. — Paper,  "The  Need  and  Dangers  of  Ath- 

letics for  Girls  in  Grammar  and  Secondary 
Schools"  Miss  Mary  W.  Butler,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

2  P.  M. — Normal  school  section. 

2  to  5  P.  M. — Therapeutic  section;  Society  of  Co!- 
•  lege  Gymnasium  Directors. 

5.45-7.45  P.  M. — Dinner  of  the  association. 

8. 1 5- 10  P.  M. — Public  School  section. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  28. 
9   A.    M. — Paper,   "The    Place   of   Athletics   in   the 
Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  and 
Boys"   (45  minutes),  Mr.  William  Orr,   Princi- 
pal Springfield  Central  High  School. 
Discussion   opened   by    Dr.    P.    S.    Page,    Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
9.50  A.  M. — Paper,  "The  Regulation  and  Control  of 


Athletics    in    Secondary  Schools,"    Guy  S.   Low- 
man,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Discussion. 
10.30  A.  M. — Business  meeting. 
12  to  2  P.  M. — Normal  school  reunions  and  lunches. 

2  P.  M.— Paper,  "Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Educa- 

tion of  College  Men"  (30  minutes).  Dr.  Clark 
W.  Hetherington,  University  of  Missouri. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  G  L.  Meylan,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City;  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

3  P.  M.— Paper,  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Edu- 

cation of  College  Women,"  Miss  Gertrude  Dud- 
ley, University  of  Chicago. 
Discussion    opened    by    Miss     Senda    Berenson, 
Smith  College,  Mass. 

4  P.  M.-— Paper,  "The  Relation  of  Competitive  Ath- 

letics to  Scholarship"  (30  minutes).  Dr.  Paul 
C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Discussion  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Whittier,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine;  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Dr.  Foster,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. 

5  P.  M.— Paper,  "Athletics  Outside  of  Educational 

Institutions,"  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  opened  by  J.  E.  Sullivan,  New   Ycrk 
City. 
8  to  10  P.  M. — Meetings  of  anthropometry  section, 
and    joint    session  .  of    college    and    secondary 
school  directors. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  29. 

A.  M. — Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Education ; 

visit  to  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges. 
P.  M. — Visits  to  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  and  to 

International     Y.  M.  C.  A.     Training     School. 

Springfield. 


Proposed  Constitution  Changes 

The  business  to  be  considered  at  the  convention 
includes  the  election  of  three  members  at  large  for 
the  National  Council,  and  action  on  proposed 
changes  to  the  constitution.  President  Gulick  pro- 
poses a  change  which  would  take  all  business  of  the 
association  from  the  convention  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Council,  making  such  altera- 
tions in  the  present  constitution  as  would  carry  out 
that  plan,  and  providing  for  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  council  for  the  election  of  officers,  presentation 
of  reports  from  societies,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
editors;  with  no  subsequent  alterations  of  the  con- 
stitution to  take  effect  until  they  haev  been  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  annual  council  meeting: 
and  the  council  to  be  elected  annually  instead  of  | 
each  two  years  as  now. 

Another  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  the  annual  fee  for  member-   j 
ship  from  $2  to  $3,  with  a  view  to  carrying  on  the   ' 
business  of  the  association  more  efficiently,  and  sup- 
plying sufficient  funds  with  which  to  print  the  "Re- 
view," now  a  quarterly,  more  frequently. 
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The  day  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School.  The  evening  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  Springfield  Technical  High 
School  building.  There  will  be  no  exhibitions  during 
the  convention  but  the  time  that  might  be  devoted  to 
that  object  will  be  available  for  social  intercourse  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  social  features  are  planned 
to  be  of  much  assistance  to  instructors  in  getting 
better  acquainted  with  one  another.  The  general 
program  so  far  as  completed  follows. 


News  from  the  Societies 

(News  items,  announcements  and  reports  of  meetings 
are  desired  for  publication  each  month.  Secretaries 
of  organizations  are  requested  to  help  make  this  feat- 
ure of  "  American  Gymnasia"  of  timely  service.) 


College  Gymnasium  Directors' 

The  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors  will 
met^t  at  Springfield,  Dec.  27th  and  28th.  The  so- 
ciety will  probably  have  three  sessions,  one  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  a  general  session  in  con- 
junction with  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  convention  the  after- 
n<K>n  of  the  28th,  and  a  closing  session  of  the 
Mjciety  that  evening.  The  program  for  the  after- 
iuK>n  of  the  28th  appears  with  the  regular  conven- 
liiHi  program.  The  program  of  the  closed  meetings 
nt  the  society  are  not  completed,  but  are  expected 
to  include  the  annual  address  by  President  G.  L. 
I  Mcylan;  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  on  his  new 
game,  cross  ball;  and  other  papers  by  Dr.  T.  A,. 
Su»rey.  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Marvel. 


Buf&do  Society  First  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Buffalo 
Physical  Education  Society  will  be  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  November  26.  The  program  includes  an 
address  on  "Public  Health"  by  Dr.  Walter  D. 
Greene,  head  of  the  City  Health  Department,  and 
an  address  on  the  "Public  Playgrounds"  by  Melvin 
P.  Porter,  the  man  to  whom  Buffalo  is  most  in- 
debted for  its  public  playgrounds. 


Rhode  Island  Society 

The  Rhode  Island  Physical  Education  Society 
will  hold  a  meeting  the  latter  part  of  November  to 
uiscuss  playgrounds.  It  is  planned  to  have  several 
meetings  during  the  winter  to  develop  greater  in- 
terest in  High  school  ^mnastics,  which  at  present 
I  is  lacking,  and  in  public  playgrounds  for  the  city 
of  Providence. 

llie  president,  Albert  Cross,  having  left  Provi- 
•Icnce  to  take  charge  of  gymnastics  at  Groton 
School,  a  change  will  probably  be  made  in  this  office 
at  the  next  meeting. 


New  York  Members  Consider  Posture 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Physical 
Education  Society  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  held 
i  Oct.  20th,  was  attended  by  78  people.  The  priiici- 
ftftl  feature  was  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Tay- 
lor, on  *The  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Pos- 
tures  of  Everyday   Life."    The   lecture   was    made 


graphic  by  the  use  of  a  stereopticon  showing  a 
variety  of  photographs,  any  of  them  taken  by  the 
lecturer  to  show  the  bad  positions  commonly  as- 
sumed in  the  performance  of  daily  duties.  The 
views  showed,  for  example,  how  most  women  stand 
when  pinning  on  their  hats,  opening  a  bureau 
drawer,  selling  goods  behind  a  counter,  holding  a 
baby,  sitting  at  a  typewriter  or  a  piano.  Each  of 
these  views  was  followed  by  another  showing  the 
same  individual  doing  the  work  in  a  correct  pos- 
ture. Dr.  Taylor  emphasized  throughout  his  lec- 
ture the  importance  of  a  straight-foot  position, 
claiming  that  it  always  indicates  efficiency. 


Boston  Doings  and  Plans 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical 
Education  Society,  Nov.  15,  Dr.  Mary  R.  Mulliner 
read  a  paper  on  "Proposed  Changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Page  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
society  on  the  national  council,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Mary   R.   Mulliner,   resigned. 

The  evening  of  Dec.  6th  the  society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  with  a  dinner  and  social  features 
such  as  proved  successful  and  enjoyable  when  in- 
augurated last  year. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Election 

The  Physical  Directors'  Association  (Y.  M.  C. 
A.)  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  has  elected 
these  officers:  B.  vanL.  Wilson,  Somerville,  presi- 
dent; J.  T.  Crowley,  Lynn,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; Richard  Fox  of  Newburyport,  W.  B.  Durand 
of  Salem  and  C.  M.  Gifford  of  Haverhill,  execu- 
tive committee. 


I  QUOTATIONS  | 

"The  actions  and  the  habits  are  not  in  the  same 
manner  voluntary;  for  we  are  masters  of  our  ac- 
tions from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  since  we  know 
of  the  particulars;  but  we  are  masters  only  of  the 
beginning  of  our  habits." — From  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. 

'The  art  of  gymnastics  considers  not  only  the 
suitableness  of  different  'modes  of  training  to  dif- 
ferent bodies,  but  what  sort  is  absolutely  the  best; 
(for  the  absolutely  best  must  suit  that  which  is  by 
nature  best  and  best  furnished  with  the  means  of 
life)  and  also  what  common  form  of  training  is 
adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  men."— From  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle. 

"He  that  ould  be  good  at  anything  must  practice 
that  thing  from  his  youth  upwards,  both  in  sport 
and  earnest,  in  the  particular  manner  which  the 
work    requires." — From   Plato's   Best  Thoughts. 


Gymnasium  at  Athens 
The  Greek  government  recently  requested  Harvard 
University  to  furnish  information  reg:arding  American 
gymnasiums  that  will  aid  it  in  constructing  and  equip- 
pmg  the  gymnasium  at  Athens.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  system  and  other  details  of  construction  and 
administration  are  not  so  finally  settled  as  first  news 
from  Greece  indicated. 
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Organized  Outdcx)r  Games  for  Girls 


By  Caroline  M.  WoUaston 


IN  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
organized  games  in  the  open  air  take  the  place 
of  formal  gymnastics  for  one  half  of  the  school 
year.  These  games  are  not  optional  but  are  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  work  and  taught  by  the 
physical  training  teachers.  Girls  are  not  asked 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  play;  all  the  twenty- 
four  hundred  play  except  the  very  few  excused  for 
good  reasons  by  a  physician.  As  far  as  can  be  ar- 
ranged each  class  has  two  forty-five  minute  periods 
weekly  during  school  hours  for  this  purpose  in  the 
last  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  and  the  first  ten  weeks 
in  the  fall.  Four  teachers  and  four  classes  may  be 
seen  in  the  yard  during  most  of  every  day. 

The  grade  of  the  class  determines  the  game  that 
is  played.  Different  games  are  used  for  the  differ- 
ent grades,  but  only  the  lowest  grade  uses  a  va- 
riety of  games.  Experience  has  shown  that  after 
the  first  term  the  girls  enjoy  more  having  but  one 
kind  of  game  for  the  ten  weeks  season,  and  de- 
veloping more  or  less  skill  in  it,  than  having  sev- 
eral kinds  of  games. 

Each  class  elects  two  captains  who  choose  their 
respective  followers,  the  opposing  sides  being  indi- 
cated by  different  colored  ribbons  tied  on  the  arms. 
The  honor  of  being  captain  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility not  only  for  the  skillful  playing  of  that 
side,  but  for  fair  playing,  good  discipline,  quietness, 
and  harmony.  The  choice  of  captains  and  sides 
is  kept  for  a  season  as  it  fosters  a  spirit  of  rivalry. 
A  record  of  the  score  is  kept  by  the  captains  and 
the  total  score  to  date  is  sometimes  of  as  much  in- 
terest as  is  the  daily  score. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  devise  or  adapt  games 
that  will  furnish  active  exercise  for  from  twenty 
to  forty  high  school  girls  at  the  same  time,  which 
can  be  played  in  a  limited  space,  i.  e.,  a  dirt  court 
thirty-five  by  forty-five  feet.  (This  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  walk  with  grass  outside  of  it, 
and  so  seems  larger  than  it  measures  but  the  ac- 
tual playing  must  be  confined  to  the  dirt  court.) 
Two  of  the  games  that  have  proved  useful  and 
popular  are  described  below.  When  favorites  like 
Captain  Ball  and  Boundary  Ball  are  so  well  known 
they  need  only  be  mentioned. 

Class'.Basket  Ball 

The  girls  are  first  paired  off  according  to  height, 
a  red  and  a  blue  together,  and  each  couple  is  given 
a  number  that  indicates  in  which  part  of  the  court 
they  are  to  begin  playing.  The  court  (35^45  feet) 
is  divided  by  white  lines  into  nine  smaller  courts, 
and  the  baskets  are  placed  at  the  sides  instead  of 
at  the  ends  of  the  court.     (See  diagram  No.   i.) 

For  convenience  it  is  assumed  that  the  little 
courts  are  numbered  in  the  order  shown,  so  that 
a  couple  given  the  number  "5."  for  example,  knows 
at  once  where  to  go.  Usually  two  or  four  girls 
go  to   each    little   court,,  though   sometimes   it    may 


be  necessary  to  place  six  girls  in  some  of  them 
to  accommodate  a  large  class.  Each  time  a  ball 
is  put  into  the  basket  (or  oftener  if  it  seems  ad- 
visable) the  order  is  given  to  change  courts,  and  all 
progress  to  the  court  bearing  the  highest  number, 
the  girls  in  9  of  course  going  to  i.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  prevent  certain  girls  from  having  the  most 
desirable  positions  throughout  the  lesson,  and  to 
give  all  girls  the  opportunity  to  play  in  all  posi- 
tions, thus  making  all  round  players  of  them  and 
forcing  the  retiring,  less  aggressive  girls  to  do  a 
full  share  of  the  work.  If  there  is  an  odd  girl 
without  an  opponent  she  is  placed  in  9  and  stays 
there  without  progressing. 
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The  game  is  started  like  other  basket  ball  by  the 
teacher  passing  the  ball  in  the  air  between  two 
opposing  players  in  9,  each  facing  her  own  basket. 
The  blues  all  work  now  to  get  the  ball  into  the 
blue  basket  and  the  reds  into  the  red  basket.  Each 
ball  put  into  a  basket  counts  one  point  for  the 
side  whose  basket  it  passed  through.  A-  girl  need 
not  be  in  2  or  6  in  order  to  try  to  put  a  ball  into  the 
basket  but  may  try  at  any  time  to  do  so  provided 
she  is  not  outside  the  large  court. 

When  the  ball  goes  out  of  the  large  court  only 
one  girl  has  the  right  to  go  after  it, — ^the  first  one 
over  the  line.  The  others  must  go  back.  No  one 
may  go  out  after  a  ball  unless  the  ball  crossed  her 
court  line  as  it  went  out. 

The  ball  must  be  thrown  from  where  it  is  picked 
up;  no  walking  with  the  ball  is  allowed  either 
within  or  v/ithout  the  court.  As  a  penalty  for  not 
observing  thi«?  rule,  the  transgressor  must  hand 
the  ball  to  her  opponent. 

Players  must  stay  in  their  own  little  courts. 
though  no  r^^^^^hy  it  attached  to  momentary  step- 
ping over  the  line  with  one  foot  in  the  excitement 
of   rapid   catching  and    pa^ising. 

Guarding  is  done  by  holding  arms  or  hands  over 
opponents  l)all  to  hinder  her  aim,  being  careful  not 
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to  louch  cither  her  arms  or  the  ball.  Any  girl 
u!io  holds  a  ball  too  long  must  give  it  to  her  op- 
I«>iK*nt.  Only  one  girl  is  allowed  to  guard  a 
thrower,  in  order  to  prevent  bunching  of  the 
til;i\ers. 

When  two  girls  get  possession  of  the  ball  the 
■ne  who  got  it  first  has  the  right  to  it,  and  the 
•  ilur  girl  gives  up.  This  saves  many  delays.  In 
I  lie  rare  cases  where  the  girls  cannot  decide  this 
instantly  for  themselves  the  ball  is  tossed  up  be- 
tween them  as  in  the  regulation  game. 

Kxpc Hence  has  shown  that  when  a  blue  girl  in  2 
tri«s  the  ball  it  is  not  usually  wise  to  throw  the 
'-.ill  to  6  by  way  of  9  as  too  much  bunching  of 
l)iaycrs  results.  It  is  often  better  to  throw  to  either 
I  or  3  and  so  around  the  edge  to  6,  though  no  rule 
forbids  her  throwing  the  ball  wherever  she  pleases 
1  he  more  zig-zag  the  path  of  the  ball  the  more 
<»j»en  the  game,  and  short  passes  make  a  better 
«.unc   than  long  ones. 

Double  Comer  Ball 

Vi>T  this  game  two  basket  balls  are  used,  and 
the  court  (35x45  feet)  is  marked  as  indicated  in 
tlic  diagram  with  two  small  circles  in  the  middle 
and  goals  six  feet  square  in  the  corners.  Two  sep- 
arate games  are  played  at  the  same  time.  (See 
diagram  No.  2.) 

Each  captain  chooses  two  goal  keepers, — ^girls 
who  can  jump  and  catch  well,  and  then  numbers 
her  remaining  players,  including  herself,  for  guards. 
.\ny  number  can  play,  and  if  there  are  more  players 
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•  n  one  side  than  on  the  other  it  makes  no  difference. 
\'\  take  positions  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  with 
No.  I  red  and  No.  i  blue  in  the  circles,  holding  the 
■  .tils.  No.  I  red  tries  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  red 
v.'i:i\  keper  in  A,  throwing  it  if  possible  over  the 
I  leads  of  the  blue  guards  standing  in  front  of  A, 
VI -.0  try  to  catch  or  even  touch  the  ball.  If  the 
red  goal  keeper  catches  the  ball,  and  no  blue  guard 
r<i^  succeeded  in  touching  the  ball  first,  the  red 
pjoal   keeper  scores  one  point. 

Whoever  catches  or  picks  up  the  ball  throws  it 
'»ack  to  the  circle  from  which  it  came  to  No.  2  red 
who  must  be  there  to  receive  it  without  being  sum- 
moned (No.  I  red  having  at  once  joined  the  group 
of  guards),  as  when  the  numbers  were  given  she 
noticed  whom   she   followed. 

She  tries  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  red  goal  keeper 
in  B.    The  ball  i$  returned  to  the  same  circle  and 


No.  3  red  receives  it  and  throws  to  the  red  goal 
keeper  in  A,  and  so  the  game  goes  on,  odd  num- 
bers throwing  to  the  goal  keeper  on  their  right 
and  even  numbers  to  the  goal  keeper  on  their  left. 

Meanwhile  the  blues  with  the  other  ball  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing.  Each  girl  (except  the  goal 
keepers)  really  plays  in  both  games,  that  is,  each 
red  girl  is  a  thrower  in  her  own  game  and  a  guard 
in  the  other  game. 

Each  girl  must  keep  one  foot  on  her  own  boun- 
dary, must  not  step  on  her  opponent's  territory,  and 
may  have  one  foot  on  neutral  territory  (i.  e.,  the 
stone  walk  outside  the  large  court).  When  either 
side  violates  this  rule  a  point  is  added  to  the  score 
of  the  other  side.  . 

Great  alertness  is  needed  to  make  this  game  a 
success.  Each  girl  should  come  to  the  circle  at  the 
pi'oper  time  so  that  it  will  never  be  empty.  No.  i 
of  course  follows  the  last  number. 

As  one  side  may  play  faster  than  the  other  it  is 
not  necessary  that  No.  6  red  and  No.  6  blue,  for 
example,  should  be  in  the  circles  at  the  same  time. 
Each  game  goes  on  independent  of  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  having  two  games  is  that  it 
twice  as  often.  Four  goal  keepers  are  used  instead 
gives  each  girl  more  work  to  do,  as  her  turn  comes 
of  two  to  divide  the  work  of  the  most  responsible 
position.  Numbering  the  girls  is  done  to  equalize 
the  work.  The  same  goal  keepers  are  not  used 
every  time,  in  fact  a  new  set  of  goal  keepers  is 
often  put  in  in  the  middle  of  a,  lesson. 

In  addition  to  the  goal  keepers'  score  the  guards' 
score  is  kept.  This  was  shown  to  be  necessary  as 
the  guards  soon  developed  the  habit  of  jumping 
and  touching  the  ball,  but  not  holding  it,  thus 
preventing  the  goal  keeper  from  scoring,  but  weak- 
ening their  own  ability  to  catch.  Therefore  each 
guard  counts  the  balls  she  herself  catches  and  holds 
no  matter  where  she  is  standing,  whether  her  posi- 
tion as  guard  or  in  the  circle,  and  no  matter  how 
many  others  may  have  touched  the  ball. 

The  score  for  the  day  for  cither  side  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  balls  caught  according  to  the  above 
rules,  by  the  goal  keepers  and  guards  on  that  side. 


Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a  swimming  associa- 
tion in  eastern  colleges.  The  plan  is  being  carried  on 
with  the  backing  of  a  Yale  man  interested  in  competi- 
tive water  sports.  The  same  idea  has  failed  when 
tried  previously.  The  colleges  named  as  being  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  are  Yale,  Harvard,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton. 


Health  Talks  to  Shop  Men 

A  series  of  practical  health  talks,  conducted  by 
the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  announced.  The 
talks  are  to  be  given  from  Nov.  5  to  March  28  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  12.15  to  12.30  noon, 
at  several  of  the  principal  Scranton  shops  and  fac- 
tories where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed. 
The  talks  will  be  given  by  five  physicians  and  Mr. 
C.  R.  H.  Jackson,  physical  director  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  subjects  being,  "proper  clothing,"  "hy- 
giene and  sanitation,"  tuberculocus,"  "diet,"  "first 
aid,"  and  "physical  training." 


EDITORIAL 


MORAL  AND  ETHICAL  OPPORTUN- 
ITIES OF  PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS 

WE  are  told  now  and  then  by  those  who  observe 
the  work  of  physical  training,  and  see  what 
we  instructors  are  trying  to  accomplish,  that  the 
real  purpose  of  our  efforts  is  higher  than  the  mak- 
ing of  athletes  and  gymnasts,  or  even  of  leading 
men  and  women  to  live  hygienically ;  that  in  our 
hands  is  power  for  the  good  of  the  race  greater 
than  most  of  us  realize— a  power  that  ought  to 
be  rightly  directed  and  seriously  regarded,  not  only 
by  us  but  by  those  who  ofttimes  think  lightly  of 
our  profession.  That  such  observations  of  our 
higher  opportunities  come  so  often  from  the  clergy, 
from  large  minded  educators,  and  from  students  of 
life  in  its  large,  comprehensive  aspects,  rather  than 
from  our  own  people,  is  perhaps  not  surprising. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  necessary.  We  whose  noses 
are  kept  rather  close  to  the  grindstone  of  our  own 
particular  daily  duties  are  apt  to  neglect  to 
straighten  our  spines,  hold  up  our  heads  and  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  our  surroundings,  to  see 
where  our  work  fits  into  the  work  that  others  are 
doing  close  beside  us.  We  cannot  yield  the  claim 
that  what  we  usually  mean  by  physical  training  is 
the  foundation  of  all  good  and  perfect  work  done  by 
mankind,  and  that  therefore  our  affairs  ought  to  be 
considered  of  primal  importance,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly study  the  efforts  in  allied  fields  and  so  make 
our  work  the  stronger  by  having  its  importance 
recognized  first  by  ourselves  and  then  by  those 
whom  we  sometimes  charge  with  being  blind  to  the 
importance  of  our  labors.  It  may  not  be  that  we 
are  blind,  but  we  may  be  nearsighted  or  our  spec- 
tacles may  need  dusting. 

For  instance,  we  read  what  the  daily  papers  and 
other  prints  have  been  publishing  about  the  "graft- 
ers" and  the  trusts,  and  the  so-called  "muck-rakers" 
revelations.  But  how  many  of  us  deeply  think  of 
the  relation  between  all  this  and  the  work  we  direc- 
tors of  physical  training  have  to  do?  It  is  good  to 
know  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  left  to  outsiders  to 
show  us  our  path.  We  have  men,  and  women  cer- 
tainly, who  know  the  facts  and  some  of  them  have 
said  their  thoughts  aloud.  There  will  be  more  who 
are  led  to  do  likewise,  all  for  the  advancement  of 
true  physical  education  of  the  people  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  physical  training  profession. 

These  words  are  preliminary  to  calling  attention 
to  the  following  extracts  from  an  address  delivered 
at  Chautauqua,'  N.  Y.,  last  summer,  by  Jakob  Bolin, 
of  New  York  City,  in  which  he  expressed  some  of 


the  points  most  profitable  for  study  by  those  read- 
ers of  "American  Gymnasia"  who  really  desire  phy- 
sical training  to  occupy  its  right  place  in  tlie  affairs 
of  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race  on  this  continent,  especially,  but  throughout 
the  world  as  well.  Mr.  Bolin  began  his  address  by 
calling  attention  to  the  growing  specialization  of  the 
age  and  the  attendant  danger  that  "the  individual 
in  focusing  his  attention  on  one  field  may  fail  to 
realize  the  relationship  of  that  which  he  is  called 
to  do,  to  that  which  others  are  called  upon  to  do.*' 
He  then  proceeded: 

In  these  days  when  physical  trainers  are  increas- 
ing with  amazing  rapidity,  one  may  well  ask 
whether  they  are  all  fitted  for  their  positions  by 
appreciating  the  complexity  of  our  civilization,  and 
by  realizing  their  relation  to  other  civilizing  agen- 
cies. I  am  convinced  that  in  the  bustle  of  acquir- 
ing professional  knowledge,  many  of  our  physical 
trainers  have  lost  their  prospectus,  that  many  of 
them  in  the  study  of  muscles  have  forgotten  souls. 
They  fail  to  realize  the  relation  of  their  work  to 
humanity.  On  the  other  hand  the  outside  public 
looks  with  doubt  upon  physical  training.  While 
they  realize  its  value  in  strengthening  the  physique, 
and  counterbalancing  the  weaknesses  in  the  school 
system,  there  are  few  who  consider  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  education,  transcending  book  knowl- 
edge or  oral  instruction.  The  physical  trainer  must 
have  a  broad  outlook,  he  mus.t  realize  that  he 
should  not  be  a  mechanical  doctor,  not  a  trainer 
of  beasts.  The  chief  goal  of  the  education  of  to- 
day is  the  formation  of  character,  for  the  ability 
to  use  knowledge  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  physical 
trainer  must  give  the  ability  and  stimulate  the 
will  to  do.  The  physical  trainer  lays  down  the 
rules  which  must  be  followed,  but  more  important 
than  his  mere  police  duties  is  his  labor  to  create  an 
attitude  ©f  mind  which  compels  the  individual  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  fair-play.  Our  aim  to  teach 
that  "the  action  must  follow  on  the  right  ideal" 
is  that  which  places  physical  training  among  the 
most  educative  agencies. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine,  There  are  two  great 
organizations  which  have  done  more  in  this  coun- 
try to  stimulate  this  ideal  than  any  others — the 
Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  and  North 
American  Gymnastic  Union.  But  in  both  these 
organizations  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  segre- 
gate the  physical  from  the  ideal.  This  is  a  step 
backward.  I  believe  that  the  first  requirement  of 
a  physical  director  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be 
a  realization  of  the  tenets  of  that  organization, 
that  all  his  work  is  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God. 

The  physical  trainer  is  able  to  do  this  work,  and 
he  is  the  only  agency  that  can  do  it  properly.  Our 
very  doubt  in  the  matter  shows  our  conservatism 
in  clinging  to  old  ideas.  We  look  upon  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  school,  as  the  three  great  edu- 
cative institutions,  but  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  life  itself  is  the  great  agency.     So  we  try  to 
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place  education  in  close  touch  with  life.  We  try 
to  teach  by  doing,  that  is,  by  life.  The  laboratory 
method  is  now  used  in  all  branches  of  instruction 
save  in  ethics.  In  the  field  of  ethics  we  merely 
preach,  at  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  church. 
Ihere  is  no  laboratory  whereby  we  may  translate 
these  doctrines  into  life.  That  is,  there  is  no  lab- 
oratory but  the  playground.  That  is  why  I  make 
my  plea  for  the  playground.  That  is  the  great  place 
where  the  boy  and  girl  come  in  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  But  in  that  playground 
where  children  learn  their  duties  in  society  better' 
than  anywhere  else,  the  guiding  hand  is  usually  ab- 
sent; and  that  is  the  place  where  the  physical 
trainer  shall  come  as  educator.  Because  we  have 
failed  to  establish  the  laboratory  method  in  ethics, 
we  have  failed  to  create  fairly  decent  citizens  in 
the  moral  sense.  | 

I  read  the^  account  of  a  great  captain  of  indus- 
try who  recently  died,  and  the  only  good  thing  said 
about  him  was  that  he  was  a  kind  husband.  This 
was  because  he  had  been  taught  to  be  considerate 
at  home,  but  he  had  never  been  taught  to  apply 
the  etliical  principles  which  he  had  been  taught; 
and  in  consequence  he  had  spent  the  great  part 
of  his  life  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
In  this  day  we  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  rely  upon 
the  word  of  another.  Everybody  must  look  out 
for  himself,  but  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail, 
we  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  him.  You  may  believe 
in  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  but  you  do  not 
act  upon  it.  Man  is  upon  a  low  moral  plane.  It  is 
because  we  do  not  utilize  the  playground  as  a  moral 
laboratory.  You  are  shocked  at  the  revelations  con- 
cerning railroad  rates,  but  you  are  applying  the 
same  principles  on  a  smaller  scale,  when  you  at- 
tempt to  take  your  under-grown  children  on  a  half- 
fare  ticket.  You  are  scandalized  at  the  revelations 
concerning  the  food  manufacturers,  but  you  shake 
your  dirty  rugs  into  the  windows  of  the  next-door 
neighbor,  and  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature.  The  acts  of  these  big  men  are  no  worse 
than  the  things  that  we  do  unconsciously.  We  are 
such  moral  imbeciles  because  we  are  all  preached 
at,  and  not  guided.  You  may  teach  your  boy  and 
girl  to  repeat  moral  maxims  all  the  time;  but  if 
you  do  not  show  him  how  to  recognize  the  com- 
plete significance  of  lying  and  stealing,  he  will 
begin  to  do  it  unconsciously;  and  when  he  becomes 
a  man  he  will  try  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  keep  within  the  letter,  and  he  will  hire  lawyers 
to  show  him  how  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  he  goes  into  the  playground  his  per- 
sonal interests  come  into  contact  with  those  of 
others,  and  he  is  forced  to  recognize  them.  A  boy's 
concept  of  right  and  wrong  is  very  different  from 
that  of  adults.  You  wonder  how  he  gets  those  con- 
cepts, for  you  have  never  taught  them  to  him. 
They  are  merely  the  natural  conceptions  of  his 
stage  of  development,  those  which  he  gets  on  the 
(.layground  in  contact  with  his  fellows.  Many  fail 
to  see  this,  and  they  think  that  it  is  feasible  to  de- 
mand from  the  child  the  same  standard  of  morals 
:is  from  adults.  The  child  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  merely  un-moral.  The  individual  re- 
capitulates in  his  own  development  the  development 
of  the  race,  and  the  child  is  a  little  savage.  In  the 
field  of  ethics  we  let  him  severely  alone,  and  let 
him  be  guided  by  those  in  his  own  low  stage  of  de- 


velopment. He  who  would  train  the  child  must 
partake  of  his  life  and  feeling.  That  we  do  not 
do  so,  is  the  cause  of  the  slow  moral  development 
of  adults,  notwithstanding  our  high  social  and  in- 
dustrial development.  Morally  we  are  pretty  nearly 
semi-barbarous.  We  rely  altogether  too  much  upon 
laissez-faire. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  difficult 
to  find  persons  fit  as  leaders  for  children.  It  is  to 
the  physical  trainers  that  this  work  must  fall.  The 
physical  directors  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in 
directing  the  organizing  instinct  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, have  a  great  responsibility.  The  best  physical 
trainers  are  those  who  can  give  a  good  example 
of  how  to  live  life,  and  not  those  who  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  string  of  victories.  The  graduates 
of  our  normal  schools  find  troubles  with  their  high 
ideals  when  they  get  out  into  practical  work,  for  the 
public  demands  results  in  the  shape  of  victories. 
Our  physical  trainers  must  inculcate  a  contempt  for 
the  spirit  of  legal  formalism,  and  instil  tfiat  of  fair- 
play,  and  that,  conceived  not  in  rules,  nor  as  others 
of  the  young  people  may  conceive  it,  but  as  it  is 
conceived  by  those  in  the  highest  ethical  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  learn  to  play  fair  in  life,  we  must 
learn  to  play  according  to  the  Golden  Rule  on  the 
playground.  The  physical  trainers  are  those  who 
shall  try  with  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  to  be  the  chiefs  of  that  labor. 


A  BUSINESS  OR  A  PROFESSION 

WHAT  is  the  teaching  of  physical  training?  Is 
it  a  business  or  a  profession  ?  These  questions 
are  not  original,  but  there  are  instructors  now  hold- 
ing positions  who  are  not  sure  which  line  of  effort 
th^y  are  following.  A  letter  came  to  "American 
Gymnasia"  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  which  the 
young  man  informed  us  that  he  was  "no  longer  in 
the  gymnastic  business."  If  he  regarded  it  solely  as 
a  business,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  profession  that 
he  is  out.  Some  recent  remarks  by  President  Faunce 
of  Brown  University  contained  an  excellent  defini- 
tion, showing  the  distinction  between  business  and 
a  profession. 

"Trade  is  occupation  for  livelihood;  profession  is 
occupation  for  joy  of  the  result;  profession  is 
occupation  for  joy  in  the  process.  Trade  is  occu- 
pation where  anybody  may  enter;  profession  is 
occupation  where  only  those  who  are  prepared  may 
enter.  Trade  is  occupation  taken  up  temporarily, 
imtil  something  better  offers;  profession  is  occupa- 
tion with  which  one  is  identified  for  life.  Trade 
makes  one  the  rival  of  every  other  trader;  profes- 
sion makes  one  the  co-operator  with  all  his  col- 
leagues. Trade  knows  only  the  ethics  of  success; 
profession  is  bound  by  lasting  ties  of  sacred  honor." 

It  would  be  profitable  for  each  individual  reader 
of  these  lines  to  ask  himself  or  herself  in  which  de- 
partment of  life's  effort  he  belongs,  and  in  which 
division  physical  training  should  be  placed. 

Y.  M.  C,  A.  physical  directors  from  associations  in 
northern  New  York  state  recently  elected  F.  C.  Ben- 
ner,  Troy,  president. 
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How  to  Interest  New  Members 


THIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  direc- 
tors of  gymnasiums  in  which  they  relate  thei^ 
own  methods  and  results  in  handling  new  members. 
In  the  September  and  October  issues  was  a  practical 
plan  for  interesting  new  members  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasiums. As  this  series  of  articles  is  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  instructors  in  general,  the  subject  is  open  to 
discussion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communica- 
tions giving  further  information  along  this  line  or 
commenting  in  any  way  upon  what  the  writers  of  the 
articles  may  say. — Editor. 


^  Policy  of  the  Rochester  Athletic  Club 
By  L.  D.  Eldredge,  Physical  Director. 

ANEW  member  in  the  Rochester  Athletic  Club 
upon  request  receives  a  physical  examination 
from  a  physician.  If  the  subject  be  normal  vitally, 
he  is  advised  as  to  the  correction  of  any  structural 
defect  if  it  can  be  improved  by  exercise  or  any 
other  means.  If  there  be  any  heart  or  lung  trouble, 
extremely  moderate  exercise  is  prescribed.  In  nerv- 
ous indigestion,  caused  by  mental  or  physical  over- 
work, slow  work  of  short  duration  is  indicated,  and 
in  some  extreme  cases  g>'mnasium  exercise  has  been 
replaced  by  walking  or  riding  m  the  open  air.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  advise  complete  rest  when  sub- 
ject's appearance  indicates  it. 

We  have  no  classes  and  follow  no  fads  or  cure-all 
systems.  We  endeavor  to  interest  our  members  in 
some  game  like  hand-ball,  volley-ball,  basket-ball, 
or  games  with  the  medicine  ball,  but  we  allow  none 
of  these  to  absorb  all  of  the  attention  to  the  neglect 
of  all  around  body  building,  which  we  promote  by 
creating  interest  in  gymnastics  and  athletics,  al- 
though extreme  competition  is  not  encouraged. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  middle  aged  business 
men  as  members  ,to  whose  health  any  long  con- 
tinued form  of  violent  exercise  would  be  danger- 
ous. This  class  is  given  light  pulley  weight  exer- 
cises and  abdominal  work;  also  slow  work  with 
fairly  heavy  dumb  bells  that  can  be  handled  with- 
out strain;  slow  running,  volley-ball,  and  games 
with  medicine  ball  and  the  like. 

In  starting  a  new  member,  great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  muscular  stiffness.  What  would  be  extreme 
effort  for  one  man  would  be  very  light  for  another 
of  stronger  build.  If  we  can  make  the  initial  visits 
of  a  member  to  the  gymnasium  pleasantly  remem- 
bered we  are  surer  of  his  return  than  if  we  made 
him  sore  and  feverish.  So  the  introduction  con- 
sists of  light  exercises  adapted,   as  nearly  as  our 


experience  directs,  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 
The  whole  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  make  exer- 
cise a  pleasure  and  not  drudgery  or  monotonous 
following  of  any  set  system.  We  try  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  overwork  induced  by  preparation  for  ex- 
treme competition  which  are  fully  as  inimical  to 
health  as  the  lack  of  physical  exercise. 

The  policy  has  been  very  successful  in  our  club 
during  the  past  four  years,  during  which  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  membership  without 
advertising,  exhibitions,  or  any  special  effort  to 
advance  it.  More  satisfactory  results  have  thus 
been  obtained  both  financially  and  physically  than 
was  produced  by  sixteen  years  of  previous  effort 
along  competitive  lines  for  the  production  of  chain- 
pion  athletes  and  gymnasts. 


Athletic  Records  of  1906 


Although  not  official,  the  following  summary  of 
records  made  in  track  and  field  athletics  during 
the  present  year  is  of  interest.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  "The  Sun,"  New  York,  Oct.  21,  which 
contained  a  four-column  review  of  the  season  with 
many  details  of  interest  to  those  who  follow  ath- 
letics. (Price,  5  cents.)  The  records  will  be  officially 
announced  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U', 
November  19. 

40-yard  dasb — 4  3-5s. — 

W.  D.  Eaton,  Cambrldgeport  G.  A. 

C.   .T.    Seltz,    New   York  A.    C. 
TiO-yard  dash — a  2-58. — 

•Walter  Merrill,  Chicago  University. 
100-3'ard  dash— 9  a-Ss. — 

••Dan  H.  Kelley,  Multonomah  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 
220-yard  dash— 21   l-5s. — 

•Dan   H.   Kelley.   Multonomah  A.  C,   Portland.  Ore. 
600-yard  run — Im.   11  .3-58.— 

Melvln  Sheppard,  Irish  Aberican  A.  C. 
880-yard  run — Im.  na  3-58. — 

•Melvln   Sheppard,   Irish  American  A.  C. 
One-mile  run — 4m.  228. — 

F.  A.  Rodgers,  New  York  A.  C. 
Two-mile  run — 9m.  40  4-5s. 

George  V.  Bonhag,  IriHh  American  A.  C. 
120-3'ard  high  hurdles— 15  1-5k. — 

•John  J.   Garrels,   University  of  Michigan. 

15    2-58. — Smitbson,    Multonomah    A.    C.    Portland. 
Ore. 
220-yard  low  hurdles — 24  4-5s. 

John  Hubbard,  Amherst  College. 
Pole  vault— 12  ft.  4  7-8  in.— 

••Leroy  Sarase,  Purdue  University. 

12    ft.    3    in.— A.    C.    Gilbert,    Yale    University. 

12  ft.  .1-4  in.— Fujii,  Japan. 
Running  high  Jump — 6  ft.  2  in. — 

Con   Leahy,    Ireland. 
Running  broad  Jump — 24  ft,  2  in. —  , 

Dan  H.   Kelley,   Multonomah  A.   C,  Portland,   Ore. 
Standing  broad  Jump — 11  ft.  6  in. — 

Ray  Ewry,  New  York  A.  C. 
Throwing  discus — 138  ft.   3  in. —  | 

•Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Irish  American  A.  C. 
Tlirowing   IG-pound  hammer — 170  ft. — 

John  Flanagan.  Irish  Amerif-an  A.  C. 
Throwing   5(i-pound   weight — 37   ft.    10   in. — 

John  Flanagan,   Irish  American  A.   C. 
Putting  IG-pound  shot-  46  ft.   10  in. — 

W.   W.   Coe,   Somervlile. 


•Equals  record. 
••New  records. 
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THE  SPRINTERS 

Basket  Ball  Trophy  presented  by  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  for  perpetual 

competition  between  teams  of  New  York  City  high  schools 

in  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
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Importance  of  All-Round  Athletic  Development 

By  A.  A.  Gour,  Chicago,  HL 


(Concluded  from  October.) 
A  great  many  will  laugh  at  the  ideas  set  forth 
in  this  article,  claiming  the  scheme  to  be  entirely^ 
impracticable.  But  if  they  are  really  anxious  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  man,  how 
can  they  approve  of  the  present  methods  in  ath- 
letics? And  if  they  do  not  approve  of  them,  then 
how  can  they  remedy  them?  Up  to  within  a  few 
years  ago,  the  outcry  was  against  the  schools  bring- 
ing out  only  one  side  of  a  man's  nature,  namely, 
his  mental  side.  Now  these  reformers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  change,  and  establishing 
physical  training  as  a  permanent  department  in  au 
educational  institutions.  But  in  their  eagerness'  to 
bring  out  the  physical  they  forgot  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  even  this,  a  right  and  a  left  side.  If  a 
man  has  a  weaker  and  a  stronger  side,  is  it  not 
better  to  govern  athletics  so  as  to  train  his  weak 
side  and  bring  it  on  par  with  his  strong,  rather  than 
to  make  his  strong  side  stronger,  and  partially  or 
totally  neglect  his  weaker  side? 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  games  for  a  few 
minutes.  Every  right-handed  boy  can  throw  best 
with  his  right  arm,  and  every  left-handed  boy  with 
his  left.  When  a  boy  is  learning  to  throw  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  with  either  arm.  I  know 
a  few  who  can  throw  fairly  well  with  either  hand, 
but  there  it  always  a  favorite  side.  I  used  to 
know  a  baseball  pitcher  who  could  pitch  with  either 
right  or  left  As  a  pitcher  he  was  a  success.  It  was 
a  dangerous  proposition  for  a  runner  to  try  to 
steal  from  any  base,  if  he  once  reached  it.  When 
the  batsman  came  up  it  vfas  a  pleasure  to  see  this 
pitcher  alternate  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  test- 
ing his  strong  and  weak  points.  Needless  to  des- 
cribe that  fellow's  development,  as  far  as  his 
throwing  muscles  were  concerned,  but  his  back  was 
slightly  stooped  and  his  shoulders  round  from  the 
over  development  of  the  chest  muscles  and  utter 
neglect  of  the  shoulder  muscles.  In  baseball  the 
player  should  at  least  be  able  to  bat  from  either 
hand,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  players  could 
throw  from  either'  hand. 

Tennis  is  a  splendid  game,  where  skill  and  en- 
durance rather  than  strength  count.  But  the  player 
who  is  able  to  use  either  hand  equally  well  has  a 
great  advantage.  There  are  many  returns  he  would, 
be  enabled  to  reach  if  he  could  only  use  his  left  as 
well  as  his  right  A  good  way  to  learn  is  to  play 
one  game  with  the  racket  in  the  left  hand,  then  one 
with  the  racket  in  the  right,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  games  won  or  lost  It  might  be  advisable 
to  arrange  the  rules  so  as  to  require  this  scheme 
to  be  followed  at  all  tournaments.  One  of  the  best 
players  I  ever  knew  seemed  helpless  as  a  child  with 
the  racket  in  his  left  hand. 

If  I  were  to  buy  a  golfing  outfit,  I  would  get 
less  of  the  one-sided  sticks  and  a  few  for  each 
hand.  Then,  regardless  of  the  number  of  strokes 
necessary  to  reach  the  green,  alternate,  first  one 
stroke  to  the  left  and  the  next  to  the  right  For 
those  who  have  only  one  set  of  sticks,  to  get  the 


full  benefit,  before  hitting  the  ball  with  your  favor- 
its  stroke,  make  a  few  swings  as  if  hitting  from  the 
other  hand.  But  here  skill  is  not  required  as 
in  the  case  of  actual  playing,  therefore  a  double 
set  of  sticks  is  best. 

In  handball,  to  get  real  good  exercise  from  this 
interesting  game,  you  should  play  one  game  using 
only  the  left  hand  and  the  next  using  the  right. 
The  idea  is  to  develop  either  side  that  during  the 
playing  either  hand  may  be  depended  upon.  In 
practicing  with  the  left  hand  adopt  the  rule  of  call- 
ing a  foul  if  the  right  hand  is  used,  and  award  the 
same  penalty  as  for  all  fouls. 

In  bowling,  throwing  quoits,  etc.,  in  fact,  m  any 
game,  the  same  holds  good:  learn  to  use  either 
hand  and  the  gain  is  a  hundred-fold. 

In  basketball  think  of  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  the  player  could  catch  or  pass  from  either  hand. 
The  game  as  a  whole  offers  splendid  exercise  if 
not  overdone,  but  too  many  players  do  nothing 
else  and  their  symmetry  of  form  if  not  their  health 
suffers.  The  upper  body,  and  especially  the  should- 
ers, should  receive  special  attention.  The  worst 
thing  about  the  game  is  that  it  makes  too  many 
round-shouldered,  and  often  strains  their  hearts. 

Fencing  with  either  foil  or  sabre  should  be  prac- 
ticed with  either  hand.  One  should  endeavor  to 
lunge  to  the  left  as  many  times  as  to  the  nght  ihe 
skill  and  splendid  development  offered  by  this  sport 
is  an  education  in  itself.  But  if  overdone  and  prac- 
ticed onlv  to  one  side  many  bad  results  will  occur, 
most  common  among  which  is  spinal  curvature. 

On  land  or  in  water  no  favorite  one-sided  hobby 
should  be  permitted.  In  swimming  learn  to  use 
either  side  equally  well  and  alternate,  Uiat  is, 
swim  as  long  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  In 
cinoeing  do  not  paddle  always  the  same  side,  shift 
the  paddle  to  the  other  side  about  even  periods  of 
time  In  fact,  no  matter  what  you  do  m  the  physical 
line,  alternate  and  promote  harmony.  Any  game 
or  sport  indulged  in  should  be  made  to  Y^eld  adl 
the  g^d  possible,  for  both  health  and  glory.  Where 
any  sport  has  the  tendency  of  neglecting  some  part, 
even  if  both  sides  are  employed  then  special  exer^ 
cises  to  correct  or  prevent  evil  results  should  be 

T'XS'let  me  say,  my  ideas  may  seem  ludi. 
crous  to  some.  All  I  hope  >  ..that  they  may  be 
amused  enough  to  offer  their  ideas  on  the  best 
methods  of  improving  modem  athletics  and  sports. 
We  are  all  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  phy- 
sical, and  whoever  will  offer  the  best  scheme  for 
imp^vement,  that  one  should  be  adopted  If  Ae 
American  mind  is  so  distortea  as  to  choose  the  un- 
symmetrical  in  preference  to  the  synjmetri^;  to 
prefer  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  deformed 
athlete  to  the  beautiful  Greek  model,  the  present 
methods  will  continue  without  alteration.  .But  if 
all  are  working  for  the  good  of  mans  physical  be- 
ing and  for  improvement  in  education,  it  is  clear 
that  a  change  must  come  about,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 
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Washington  City  Playground  Plan 


The  playground  plan  for  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  a  special  conunittee  of  the 
Playground  Asociation  of  America,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  president.  New  York  city;  Scth 
T.  Stewart,  District  Supt  of  Schools,  New  York 
city;  Archibald  Hill,  secretary  Metropolitan  Parks 
Association,  New  York;  Myron  T.  Scudder,  princi- 
pal New  Paltz  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  G.  A.  Web- 
ber, Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  and  Dr. 
H.  S.  Curtis,  Washington;  and  which  was  after- 
wards unanimously  adopted  by  the  whole  associa- 
tion, is  appended  As  the  plan  will  fit  any  city 
equally  as  well  as  Washington,  it  is  of  general  in- 
terest. 

PLAYGROUND    PLAN    FOR    WASHINGTON: 

1.  It  seems  to  us  obvious  that  the  playground 
system  gf  every  city  should  represent  a  plan  which 
would  provide  a  playground  within  reasonable 
walking  distance  of  every  child.  Our  reasons  for 
this  are  that  play  under  proper  conditions  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health,  as  well  as  the  physical,  social, 
and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  child.  Hence,  play- 
grounds are  a  necessity  for  all  children— as  much 
as  arc  schools.  If  they  are  a  necessity,  they  must 
be  so  located  that  all  the  children  can  reach  them. 

2.  It  has  seemed  to  us  also  that  the  beautiful 
triangles  and  circles  and  ornamental  parks,  which 
obtain  so  plentifully  in  Washington  are  almost 
negligible  so  far  as  the  utility  of  playgrounds  is  con- 
cerned. None  but  the  very  small  children  can  use 
them  to  play  in.  Organized  games  can  be  played 
upon  none  of  them. 

3.  For  school  playgrounds  the  most  careful  can- 
vass which  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  needs 
of  the  children  makes  it  evident  that  the  present 
London  requirement  is  the  minimum  amount  that 
should  be  allowed.  This  is  thirty  square  feet  of 
playground  for  each  child  in  the  school 

4.  Inasmuch  as  public  education  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  function  for  public  support,  and 
playgrounds  are  a  necessity  for  the  wellbeing  of 
children,  we  believe  that  they  should  be  on  land 
owned  by  the  city,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
operated  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  We  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  at  least  one 
public  playground  in  each  of  the  school  districts 
of  Washington.  This  would  provide  for  not  less 
than  two  acres  of  playground  for  each  4000  child- 
ren. 

5.  The  most  extended  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  recent  years  indicate  that  the 
largest  usefulness  of  these  fields  cannot  be  reached 
without    the    existence    of    playground     buildings. 


Notably  in  Chicago  and  Boston  has  this  been  de- 
monstrated. In  view,  however,  of  the  necessity  of 
the  adaptation  of  these  buildings  to  particular  local 
conditions,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  erect  one 
such  building  and  test  it  in  all  details  before  recom- 
mending the  general  plan  to  the  city. 

6.  The  playgrounds  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  older  boys.  It  has  been  found  practically  im- 
possible to  care  for  the  older  boys  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  the  little  ones  are  cared  for. 
H^nce,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
athletic  fields.  In  our  judgment,  one  for  each  of 
the  four  sections  of  the  city  would  probably  be 
adequate.  The  present  park  system  of  Washing- 
tpn  is  entirely  unprovided  with  athletic  fields.  The 
hours  of  labor  in  Washington  are  shorter  than  in 
other  cities.  Hence,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  peculiar  need  for  these  athletic  fields. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND  BUILDING. 

The  playground  building  which  was  proposed  for 
Washington,  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
playgrounds  was  to  contain,  on  the  first  floor,  a 
play-room  for  the  small  children,  toilets  and  shower 
and  tub  baths.  The  second  floor  was  to  contain  a 
branch  of  die  public  library,  a  small  reading  room, 
an  auditorium  which  could  be  used  for  any  sort  of 
neighborhood  meeting  or  for  social  purposes,  and 
thVee  or  four  club  rooms.  The  top  floor  was  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  a  gymnasium. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Playground  Committee  of 
Washington  to  group  thus  in  one  building  a  public 
bath,  a  public  comfort  station,  a  library,  an  audi- 
torium, a  play  room  and  a  gymnasium,  has  these  ad- 
vantages : 

1st.  It  secured  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  sites 
and  buildings  over  the  erection  of  these  features 
separately. 

«d.    The  operating  expenses  arje  much  lc$s. 

3d.  Each  feature  of  the  building  contributes  to 
the  popularity  of  the  others,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Boston  and  Chicago  where  they  are  used 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

4th.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  people  to  have 
these  utilities  together  than  to  have  to  pass  from 
building  to  building  to  make  use  of  more  than  one 
of  them. 

5th.  By  bringing  the  people  of  any  community 
together  thus  in  a  common  center,  not  only  are  they 
kept  away  from  the  saloons  and  evil  influences,  but 
a  strong  incentive  is  given  to  the  forming  of  neigh- 
borly and  community  feeling. 


Amateur  Instead  of  Professional 

Through  the  influence  of  J.  M.  Tyson,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  athletic  games  held  in 
connection  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Centennial  and 
Old  Home  Week,  May  12,  were  made  strictly  ama- 
teur, instead  of  professional,  as  first  contemplated. 
Athletes  from  many  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
competed  and  immense  crowds  attended.  C  R.  H. 
Jacl^on,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  was  referee. 
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THE  WRESTLERS 


Why  We  Need  Physical  Training  in  Schools 
By  Mary  W.  Butler 

But  "our  forefathers  had  no  special  training" 
you  say,  "and  needed  none." 

Compare  their  lives  with  ours,  country  against 
city;  physical  work  against  machine;  no  electric 
lights,  but  no  late  hours;  little  schooling,  far  too 
little  in  many  cases,  but  little  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  still  less  nervous  prostration. 

There  are  three  professions  that  are  peculiarly 
personal  in  their  benefits  and  dealings  with  man- 
kind; namely,  the  medical  profession,  the  nurses' 
profession  and  physical  training. 

The  physician  is  called  for  in  sickness,  the  nurse 
ministers  to  the  sick,  and  the  physical  trainer,  when 

Note.  —  See  article  by  Miss  Butler  in  "American 
Gymnasia,"  June,  1906,  on  same  subject. 


health  has  been  restored  at  last,  teaches  the  value 
and  care  of  it;  develops  in  her  pupils  the  powei 
to  resist  disease,  and,  while  improving  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  being  as  far  as  possible,  teaches  that 
respect  for  and  care  of  the  body  which  is  its  due. 

In  the  old  days  when  Greece  was  a  power  in  the 
world,  when  her  art,  her  schools,  her  brilliant 
minds,  her  orators  and  her  philosophers  led  the 
world,  physical  training  was  the  basis  of  her  educa- 
tion. 

And  today  our  aim  is  health  and  education, 
strength  of  body,  strength  of  mind,  strength  of 
soul,  the  perfect  harmony  of  mind  and  body,  and. 
with  this  high  aim  in  mind,  I  plead  for  less  crowded 
curriculums,  longer  recesses,  (and  these  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air)  and  less  home 
study  for  school  children.  I  plead  for  regular  gym- 
nastic periods  daily,  and  these  to  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  periods  of  real  enjoyment  and  fun. 
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Hygenic  Baths  and  Bathing  Conditions 


In  Gymnasiums 
By  Ernst  Hermann 


WHAT  is  a  practical,  inexpensive,  yet  perfect 
sanitary    and    hygienic    gymnasium    bathing 
equipment  ? 

To  properly  consider  this  very  important  prob- 
lem in  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  article  is  a 
difficult  matter.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  dis- 
cussion may  assist  in  bettering  existing  bathing 
facilities  of  our  gymnasiums  and  schools.  I  shall 
describe  a  class  rain  douche  and  dressing-room  sys- 
tem, which  in  my  opinion  comes  pretty  near  to  be- 
ing a  perfect  method. 

This  system  was  first  constructed  after  my  ideas 
some  eight  years  ago.  It  permits  the  administra- 
I  tion  of  scientifically  correct  douches  (or  rain  show- 
I  er  baths)  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  at  one 
time  under  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions 
as  to  temperature  of  bath  and  dressing  rooms.  Its 
cost  of  construction  is  very  low  when  compared 
with  any  other  system  that  I  know  about,  and  its 
running  expenses  are  comparatively  small. 

Most  of  the  existing  shower  baths  have  fairly 
jfr>od   arrangements   for   regulating  the  water  tem- 


Note. — Mr.  Hermann  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  study  gymnasium  methods  and  to  teach 
physical  training.  His  experience  began  in  Ger- 
many under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  who  previous 
to  his  death  last  spring  was  one  of  the  leading  in- 
structors in  that  country  where  scientific  gymnastic 
instruction  has  advanced  so  far.  He  also  had  sev- 
eral years  experience  in  the  German  army  gymnas- 
tics, where  he  served  as  Einjachriger,  Unter  officer 
and  Foldweld.  Coming  to  this  country  in  1893  he 
>tudied  Swedish  methods  of  physical  training  at 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  and  has 
since  taught  that  system.  He  is  now  an  instructor 
in  the  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. He  has  developed  two  special  gymnasium 
systems  in  State  and  Commercial  Institutions.  Both 
have  created  wide  interest. 

One  result  of  his  desire  to  cause  more  favorable 
conditions  for  gymnasium  work  was  that  he  made 
a  special  study  of  bathing  methods  and  results.  In 
two  g>'mnasiums  he  ejcperimented  and  tested  his 
i<leas  and  installed  his  system  most  satisfactorily. 
In  this  and  in  following  issues  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia" he  presents  his  conclusions  on  the  general 
subject  of  gymnasium  bathing,  and  incidentally  on 
other  topics  of  gymnasium  methods,  and  describes 
his  system  somewhat  in  detail.  As  his  ideas  and 
mechanical  arrangements  are  not  patented,  anybody 
i>  free  to  use  them  entire  or  in  part.  If  further  in- 
formation is  desired  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  if  postage  is  enclosed  with 
inquiry,  addressed  in  care  of  "American  Gymnasia." 


peratures.  They  provide,  however,  no  absolute 
control  over  the  varying  degrees  of  temperature. 
Hardly  ever  do  we  find  a  plant  where  the  pressure 
of  the  water  under  all  the  varying  temperatures  is 
under  complete  and  positive  control.  (Pressure 
van'es  as  we  know  under  gymnasium  bath  room 
conditions  from  i  to  50  or  more  pounds.)  Still  less 
often  do  we  find  absolute  and  easy  control  over  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  bath  rooms  and  equally 
icldom  do  we  find  an  equipment  where  the  temper- 
ature and  ventilation  of  the  dressing  rooms  are  con- 
trolled and  regulated  in  harmony  with  the  changing 
temperatures  of  the  baths  and  the  bath  rooms  and 
the  conditions  of  the  bathers  before  and  after  the 
douche  or  bath.  The  harmonious  adjustment  of  the 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  bath  and  dress- 
ing rooms  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  water  temperature  of  a  hygienically 
perfect  bath.  The  enormous  quantities  of  water 
wasted  in  most  of  the  present  bath  establishments 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  special  attention  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  If  "time  is  money,"  what  a 
waste  the  average  bather  causes  before  and  during 
the  bath !  This  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  a  shower  bath  and  its  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

To  show  in  a  simple  yet  graphic  manner  the 
faulty  conditions  which  exist  in  too  many  gymna- 
siums and  elsewhere  where  ordinary  shower  baths 
are  used,  let  us  follow  an  individual  during  one  of 
hts  sometimes-called  hygienic  gymnasium  visits. 

He  enters  the  building,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
he  takes  his  gymnasium  suit  from  a  locker  as  often 
as  not  musty,  usually  in  the  same  room  where  many 
other  perspiration-soaked  suits  are  hanging,  some 
of  the  suits  recently  used,  others  not  dry  from  the 
last  previous  use.  There  are  likely  to  be  a  number 
of  other  men  in  this  room,  some  dressing  for  the 
gymnasium  floor,  others  who  have  just  taken  baths, 
others  taking  a  dry  rub.  The  air  is  all  too  often 
musty  and  foul.  Proper  ventilation  is  impossible 
under  ordinary  conditions  because  some  of  the  men 
need  a  warm  room  and  some  a  cool  room.  The 
bodily  conditions  of  these  various  individuals  is 
such  that  no  average  temperature  can  be  of  benefit 
or  agreeable  to  all  alike. 

Everybody  will  admit  that  such  conditions  are 
decidedly  undesirable,  especially  in  an  institution 
which  should  stand  for  health,  for  hygiene,  for  sani- 
tary perfection.  From  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  such 
conditions  are  very  questionable,  and  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  of  heating  and  floor  space  they 
are  an  inexcusable  waste. 

The  pupil,  however,  nmst  dress  in  this  unsuitable 
temperature,  must  put  on  a  gymnasium  suit  which 
may  be  still  moist,  certainly  not  properly  aired,  must 
put  away  street  clothes  into  a  locker  none  too  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  must,  shiveringly,  aes- 
thetically if  not  physically,  enter  the  uncertain  tem- 
perature of  the  gymnasium,  as  there  is  probably  no 
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ante- room  where  he  can  await  the  call  for  his  class. 
Maybe  he  does  individual  work;  if  so  he  at  least 
does  not  need  to  stand  around  waiting  for  the  in- 
structor to  call  the  class. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  CLASS  WORK 

Rijght  here  I  want  to  digress  a  moment  from  the 
bathing  question,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
somewhat  related  to  it.  There  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  permitting  pupils  to  enter  and  leave  the 
gymnasium  at  any  time  they  desire  for  doing  indi- 
vidual work.  This  practice  does  more  harm  than 
good,  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  all  the  pu- 
pils who  may  be  in  class.  It  is  an  easy  mode  of 
teaching,  but  it  has  helped  more  than  any  other  one 
practice  to  make  gymnastics  unpopular  with  average 
men.  When  gymnasticcs  are  unpopular  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  proof  that  the  work  given  has  not 
been  hygienically  effective,  and  the  pupils  have 
learned  it  from  experience.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  easily  gotten  muscular  gain  I  am  convinced  that 
even  less  success  could  be  recorded  for  the  aver- 
age gymnasium  as  a  health  institution. 

Individual  work  is  of  course  necessary  from  the 
medical  point  of  view,  yet  it  cannot  possibly 
be  of  such  individual  need  that  it  cannot  be  brought 
into  harmonius  co-ordination  with  class  work.  If 
the  individual's  needs  cannot  be  harmoniously  ac- 
commodated by  one  class  or  another,  then  his  place 
is  in  the  medical  gymnastic  room  and  not  in  the 
gymnasium.  Our  gymnasium  work  in  educational 
institutions  should  be  class  work,  run  on  regular 
train  or  schedule  time,  with  the  time  of  starting  as 
regular  as  that  of  a  railroad  train  and  the  arrival 
at  the  point  of  destination  as  certain.  This  is  the 
only  economical  way  to  run  a  gymnasium  and  the 
only  way  to  make  gymnastics  hygienically  perfect. 

But  to  return  to  our  pupil. 

If  he  has  spent  his  time  in  the  gymnasium  prop- 
erly he  is  warm  and  his  skin  is  moist  with  perspira- 
tion. In  this  condition  he  returns  to  the  dressing 
room  and  into  the  same  atmosphere  (or  worse) 
that  he  left.  This  room,  which  was  probably  too 
warm  for  his  condition  at  his  first  entrance,  is 
now  probably  too  cold  for  his  changed  condition. 
Breathing  fuller  and  deeper  than  previously,  he  now 
takes  in  larger  doses  of  the  poison  of  impure  air 
which  was  left  from  previous  occupants  and  their 
drying  clothes  behind  the  locker  doors. 

He  now  undresses  and  is  lucky  if  he  gets  an  open 
shower.  Maybe  his  dressing  room  is  somewhere 
near  the  bathroom,  in  which  case  he  can  find  out 
easily  if  he  has  a  chance  for  an  immediate  bath. 
(In  most  of  our  equipments  75  per  cent  of  the 
members  must  wait  for  their  turns  at  the  baths.) 
By  the  time  his  turn  comes  he  is  either  chilled  or 
the  perspiration  has  dried  and  has  closed  the  pores 
of  his  skin  with  a  new  layer  of  gymnasium  dust. 
In  such  condition  he  naturally  requires  a  longer 
warm  bath  than  is  good  for  a  tonic  effect. 

Of  course  to  those  who  look  upon  the  douche  or 
shower  bath  as  only  a  means  of  cleaning  the  skin 
this  would  not  make  much  difference,  but  the  effects 
of  a  proper  douche  should  be  much  farther  reach- 
ing than  mere  cleanliness.  Cleanliness  of  the  skin 
is  very  important  but  the  effects  of  the  douche  or 
shower  on  the  heart,  lungs  and  nerves  are  more 
important.     The    principal    office   of   this    form   of 


bath  should  be  its  tonic  effects  and  anything  which 
interferes  with  this  purpose  must  be  rigidly  avoided. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  prolonged  warm 
douche  after  an  average  amount  of  vigorous  exer- 
cise the  effect  of  the  douche  will  be  weakening 
rather  than  invigorating.  Later  on  we  will  see  how 
a  perfect  system  meets  these  more  important  needs. 

Returning  to  our  pupil  again  we  find  that  he  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  vacant  shower  and 
after  he  has  fussed  for  sometime  with  the  faucets 
he  is  no  enjoying  a  warm  or  tepid  or  cold  douche. 
Maybe  he  believes  what  an  intelligent  instructor 
told  him  and  takes  a  graduated  bath.  Before  he 
gets  through  he  has  probably  had  the  average  man's 
experience  and  has  opened  the  hot  water  faucet 
when  he  wanted  the  cold  or  vice  versa.  Any  way, 
being  obliged  to  handle  the  faucets  himself  while 
his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  rushing  water  he  has 
taken  a  conglomeration  of  temperature  changes  and 
has  probably  wasted  tremendous  quantities  of  water 
and  spent  about  three  times  as  long  as  is  good  for 
himself  and  his  waiting  fellows. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  instructor  would  to-day 
advise  any  of  his  pupils  to  indulge,  habitually,  in 
cold  baths  without  preceding  graduated  douching, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  consider  that  fad  in  this 
critical  discussion. 

PROPER  EFFECTS  FROM  A  DOUCHE 

At  the  close  of  his  bath  our  pupil  should  be  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  a  quick  rub-down  and  for 
dressing;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  because  in  most 
bath  rooms  the  temperature  remains  so  warm  that 
before  leaving  the  room  he  has  really  received  a 
hot  air  or  steam  bath  in  addition  to  the  water 
douche.  All  the  time  during  his  bath  he  has  been 
breathing  the  stuffy  and  hot  air  of  the  bath  room 
and  although  he  has  taken  externally  a  graduated 
and  finally  a  cold  bath,  his  lungs  are  tortured  with 
this  unsuitable  air.  Naturally  the  moment  he  leaves 
the  cold  shower  a  violent  reaction  sets  in.  His  skin 
will  be  quickly  covered  with  new  perspiration  and 
this  will  be  still  more  aggravated  by  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  impure  air  of  his  dressing  room.  (Who 
ever  thought  of  cooling  down  the  bath  room  in  har- 
mony with  the  bath,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
the  dressing  room  will  be  cooled  down  and  filleti 
with  fresh  cool  air  while  the  bather  is  in  his  bath 
room  ?) 

There  are  other  men  coming  and  some  are  going. 
The  average  pupil,  therefore,  by  the  time  he  has 
dressed  himself  is  totally  unfit  to  go  either  into  the 
open  air,  or  if  in  school  or  college,  back  to  his 
lecture  room.  Instead  of  the  finishing  touches  of 
the  bath  having  prepared  him  for  the  condition 
of  the  weather,  it  has  added  to  his  chances  of  harm- 
ful exposure,  and  instead  of  having  received  in  the 
gymnasium  a  tonic  in  pure  air  and  wholesome  re- 
creation, he  more  often  than  he  should  leaves  it 
rather  tlie  worse  for  his  experience. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  overdrawn  picture  of  ex- 
isting conditions  in  average  gymnasiums.  It  re- 
quires the  thoughtful  observations  of  an  intelligent 
man  of  affairs  to  note  these  conditions.  We  physical 
instructors  have  become  so  used  to  the  conditions 
that  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Muller  Folk-Baths  in  Munich 


By  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.  D. 


READERS  of  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be 
interested  in  the  beautiful  new  ''Peoples  Baths" 
in  Munich,  Germany,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  Karl 
Muller.  The  original  cost,  two  million  marks 
($500,000.)  The  baths,  which  alone  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  Yale  Gymnasium  complete,  are  called 
the  Karl  Muller'sches  Volksbad.  They  are  not  de- 
scribed in  Baedicker,  but  rules  and  data  may  be  had 
from  the  director. 

The  building  is  pretentious  and  imposing.  It  runs 
rilong  the  right  bank  of  the  swift-flowing  Isar,  near 
the  magnilicent  Maxmillian  bridge,  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  A  side  view  shows  the  river 
wall  capped  by  a  carved  balustrade  over  three  hun 
dred  feet  in  length,  the  building  with  its  capacious 
basement,  three  stories,  mansard  roof,  large,  square 
"  furn."  dome  and  a  high  tower  with  galleries  and 
clock.  The  'main  entrance  is  pretentious,  with  an 
approach  through  a  double  row  of  trees.  A  flight 
of  curved  steps,  three  large  portals  and  one  is  in 
the  vestibule,  which  is  capacious,  will  lighted,  with 
tiled  floor,  groined  ceiling,  arches  supported  b> 
twelve  massive  pillars,  stairs  and  galleries  richly 
adorned  with  iron  work  and  filagree  so  often  seen 
in  Bavaria. 

At  the  "casse"  (ofiice)  one  states  the  kind  of  bath 
one  desires  and  purchases  his  ticket.  I  selected  the 
I»«xil,  paid  the  young  woman  cashier  six  cents  for 
the  ticket,  one  and  one-half  cents  for  a  bathing  suit 
— which  was  in  keeping  with  the  price — one  and  one- 
half  cents  for  a  cake  of  coap,  and  armed  with  my 
three  billets  proceeded  to  the  pool,  passed  the  guard 
who  carefully  examined  and  kept  my  "billets,"  was 
assigned  a  special  room  for  dressing. 

I  have  inspected  the  baths  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  England  and  on  the  continent,  but  nowhere 
have  I  found  a  more  beautiful  or  complete  equip- 
ment than  here.  The  pool  itself  is  one  hundred  by 
forty-five  feet,  the  sides  lined  with  blue  and  white 
tiles,  the  floor  with  white  tiles  with  special  designs 
in  blue.  It  is  three  feet  deep  at  one  end  and  twelve 
at  the  other.  The  water  is  clear  as  crystal.  Its 
color  is  heightened  by  the  combination  of  the  blue 
and  white  tiles  and  the  fine  light  from  the  large  win- 
ilows,  while  the  depth  is  apparently  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  reflection  of  the  high  groined  and 
arched  ceilings. 

At  the  shallow  end  is  a  large  platform,  at  the 
termination  of  which  is  a  fountain.  From  this  plat- 
form two  broad  flights  of  stone  steps  led  to  the 
At  the  deep  end  is  another  fountain,  with  a  large 
water.  At  the  deep  end  is  another  fountain,  with  a 
large  statue  appropriate  to  the  place.  The  supply  of 
water  is  constant.  This  water  comes  from  the 
mountains  some  miles  away  and  is  the  same  as  the 
city  drinking  water.  Four  pairs  of  brass  ladders 
with  flat  modem  rungs  lead  from  the  water  to  the 
side-walks,  which  arfe  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide. 


These  lounging  walks  are  of  red  tile,  slope  gently 
to  a  rounded  stone  edge  and  have  a  "drip  canal.'* 
At  frequent  intervals  are  receptacles  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  pool,  used  for  expectorating.  The  pool  is 
supplied  with  trolleys  and  other  devices  for  teaching 
swimming.  From  three  to  five  attendants  are  pres- 
ent during  the  rush  hours. 

Before  entering  the  pool  one  is  expected  to  use 
the  showers  or  small  tubs.  Ten  of  each  are  found 
at  the  shallow  end. 

Just  a  word  regarding  the  showers.    They  are  of 
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the  plain,  "rain  shower  head"  pattern,  a  simple  and 
what  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  "mixer,"  no  "plum- 
met valve"  and  no  scalding.  A  single  lever  is  used 
to  regulate  the  water  supply.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  pool  will  be  found  two  more  showers  with  a 
most  abundant  supply  of  cold  water. 

There  are  two  spring  boards,  but  high  diving  is 
tabooed.  The  galleries,  fifteen  feet  above  the  water, 
oflfer  good  opportunities  for  the  "swan  dive,"  but 
their  use  for  this  purpose  is  "streng  verboten"  (pro- 
hibited.) 

I  usually  took  my  swim  at  eleven  A.  M.  Many 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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A  Review  of  Western  Collegiate  Sport 


By  E.  D.  Angell 


The  western  colleges  have  started  athletic  work 
under  conditions  that  have  never  existed  in  the 
west  before.  The  only  two  universities  of  the 
"Big  4"  to  meet  in  football  this  fall  are  Chicago  and 
Minnesota.  To  get  athletic  affairs  back  to  a  "sane 
and  rational"  basis  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have 
no  games  among  the  "Big  4"  colleges.  Therefore, 
Chicago,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  will  not  meet  un- 
til a  year  from  this  fall,  but  Chicago  and  Minnesota 
are  going  to  play  what  has  been  called  by  the  daily 
papers  an  "Alphonse  and  Gaston"  game.  It  is 
planned  by  the  Chicago  management  to  give  the 
Minnesota  players  a  banquet  after  the  game.  The 
game  that  the  west  feels  most  interested  in  is  the 
Michigan-Pennsylvania  contest.  The  only  regret 
associated  with  this  game  is  that  it  comes  in  a  year 
when  Michigan  is  not  at  its  strongest.  More  con- 
fidence would  be  felt  if  the  Michigan  team  of  1903, 
1904  or  1905  were  to  represent  the  west. 

Thus  far  the  new  game  has  shown  how  difficult  it 
is  to  run  up  large  scores.  Michigan  in  the  Ohio 
State  game  only  succeeded  in  getting  six  points,  a 
goal  from  the  field  and  a  safety.  Wisconsin  with 
difficulty  defeated  Lawrence  6  to  o.  But  this  is  true, 
that  Michigan  and.  Wisconsin  are  weak  this  year. 
Minnesota  is  conceded  great  strength  while  Chicago 
is  very  fast 

The  gate  receipts  will  be  very  much  diminished 
this  year  because  of  the  Conference  ruling  that  lim- 
its the  student  admission  fee  for  all  games  to  fifty 
cents,  including  reserved  seats. 


There  is  rather  a  general  feeling  among  those  in- 
terested in  athletics  and  also  among  faculty  men  in 
our  universities  that  the  amateur  rules  are  too 
strict.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  rather  a  tiresome  and 
useless  task  to  act  as  a  policeman  for  the  A.  A.  U, 
Why  faculties  should  bother  their  head  about  what 
a  student  does  in  the  summertime  is  more  than  some 
of  them  can  understand.  If  a  man  is  a  student  in 
good  standing,  up  in  all  of  his  college  work,  many 
feel  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  keep  him  out  of  college 
sports  just  because  he  may  have  taught  a  few  men 
to  box  for  a  consideration  or  played  on  a  summer 
baseball  team  for  a  few  dollars  or  worked  on  a  pub- 
lic playground.  If  the  athlete  feels  that  his  athletic 
life  will  extend  beyond  his  college  course  or  that 
he  may  desire  to  participate  in  contests  under  A.  A. 
U.  auspices  it  is  up  to  him  to  meet  the  A.  A.  U. 
requirements  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  college  to  see 
that  he  does.  This  is  a  question  that  will  doubtless 
be  threshed  out  at  the  Conference  meeting  in  No- 
vember. 

The  annual  cross-country  run  promises  to  be  a 
good  event  this  year.  Last  year  Chicago  won  the 
honors  by  a  narrow  margin  of  one  point  over  Ne- 
braska. Michigan  was  not  represented,  but  it  is 
rather  expected  that  she  will  send  a  team  this  year. 
Fitzpatrick  has  always  been  strong  in  the  distance 


runs  at  the  Conference  track  meet  and  should  be 
able  to  send  a  pretty  strong  team  of  five-milers  to 
Chicago.  J 

Basket  ball  this  year  will  bring  some  of  the  strong 
eastern  teams  into  the  west.  Syracuse,  Columbia 
and  Yale  are  on  Wisconsin's  schedule. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members,  No.  3 

BATHING. 

1.  Take  your  bath  after  exercise  before  you 
have  cooled  oflF. 

2.  Use  a  graded  shower,  beginning  with  luke- 
warm water  and  finishing  with  a  dash  of  cold. 

3.  Rub  the  body  vigorously  before  and  after  the 
bath,  rubbing  toward  the  trunk. 

4.  Spend  from  two  to  three  minutes  in  the  bath 
and  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  rubbing  and  dry- 
ing the  body.  Vitality  is  wasted  by  too  long  or  too 
frequent  bathing. 

5.  Never  take  a  cold  bath  when  tired,  exhausted, 
or  shortly  before  or  after  meals  or  severe  exercise. 

6.  Cold  morning  baths  and  steam  baths  should 
only  be  taken  under  a  physician's  advice. 

7.  A  very  wise  precaution  is  to  wait  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  the  building  after  *you  have  dressed. 
When  you  go  out  of  doors  button  up  your  coat, 
breathe  through  your  nose,  and  don't  stand  on  the 
street. — From  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  depart- 
ment handbook. 


.   Muller  Folk-Baths  in  Munich 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
young  and  middle-aged  men  were  present  at  this 
time.  After  the  bath  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  among 
a  group  of  German  students  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  duelling.  Every  man  with  a  moustache 
had  bandages  on  his  face.  These,  however,  proved 
to  be  "Kaiser-binden"  or  "Schmur-binders"  which 
served  to  train  up  a  moustache  in  the  way  it  should 
grow.  Most  of  the  loyal  subjects  who  have  mous- 
taches follow  the  example  of  the  Kaiser,  and  use 
bandages  for  this  purpose. 

The  counterpart  of  the  men's  pool  is  found  on  the 
opposite  side  for  women.  There  are  Roman,  Turk- 
ish, special  showers  and  douches,  tub,  foot  and  elec- 
tric baths,  also  opportunities  for  massage,  manicur- 
ing, chiropody  and  hair-dressing. 

In  the  restaurant  one  may  .order  coflFee,  beer,  or  a 
square  meal.  If  preferable  the  refreshment  may  be 
had  in  the  garden  connected  with  the  baths. 

My  attendant  was  grouchv  and  not  inclined  to  be 
communicative,  but  a  small  fee  (twenty  pfennings, 
or  five  cents)  brought  sunshine  into  his  life  and 
loosened  the  bands  of  his  tongue,  until  he  rattled 
away  at  a  very  lively  rate.  I  suppose  what  he  said 
was  true.  I  did  not  question  his  statements.  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Venice,  Italy,  Sept.  24,  1906. 
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How  to  Rouse  Fencing  Interest 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


FROM  many  gymnasium  instructors,  themselves 
well  versed  in  fcncmg,  comes  complaint  that 
ihtry  tind  it  impossible  to  arouse  interest  in  the  foils, 
although  they  would  very  much  like  to  do  so. 

The  basic  reason  why  there  are  not  more  follow- 
ers of  the  art  of  swordsmanship  is  that  there  is  a 
necessary  period  of  drudgery  at  commencing.  Most 
Americans  prefer  the  games  which  they  learn  in 
practice;  for  example,  golf,  tennis,  hockey,  etc., 
while  playing  the  game.  The  clement  of  competi- 
tion is  in  it  at  the  start.  In  fencing,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  must  devote  a  considerable  time  to  be- 
jfin  with  in  drilling  the  body,  the  hand,  the  arm, 
etc.,  to  mechanical  precision  in  movement.  That  is 
the  chief  difHculty  to  overcome  in  rousing  interest 
in  fencing.  It  is  an  effort  to  make  people  see  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble. 

In  art  it  is  the  result  achieved  which  impels  the 
-itudent  to  effort.  In  fencing  the  same  idea  may  be 
applied.  Try  to  rouse  interest  with  a  "work  of  art'' 
if  possible.  Give  a  fencing  exhibition  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  season — if  you  have  the 
available  material,  and  in  most  large  cities  it  may 
be  obtained.  But  be  careful  in  arranging  such  an 
exhibition  that  the  assaults  should  accomplish,  not 
defeat,  your  purpose.  To  that  end  see  to  it  that 
those  who  participate  have  the  same  idea.  This 
>ort  of  exhibition  should  be  rather  a  "demonstra- 
tion." It  is  well  to  make  the  opening  number  an 
exhibition  lesson.  Take  as  a  representative  pupil 
an  advanced  fencer  if  one  is  available.  Illustrate 
with  him  the  phrases  of  the  game  so  that  the  non- 
fencers  in  the  audience  may  understand  what  is  be- 
ing done.  The  purpose  in  foilsmanship  is  so  fine 
oftentimes  that  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  onlooker  if 
iK»t  a  fencer.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  about  as 
interesting  as  a  play  performed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  brief,  try  to  make  such  an  exhibition 
not  only  a  demonstration  but  an  interpretation  of 
fencing. 

If  the  class  of  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal 
h.ive  to  get  most  of  their  exercise  in  cramped  city 
homes  in  winter  they  may  be  made  to  see  the  ex- 
pedience of  fencing  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  it 
i-;  a  game  which  does  not  require  great  space;  in 
fact  most  houses  will  afford  some  place  large  enough 
tor  foil  practice.  There  is  no  other  gymnastic 
;rame  which  will  afford  stich  keen  amusement  that 
can  be  pursued  in  so  small  a  space. 

The  special  advantages  of  fencing  as  a  sport  may 
St*  heralded  as  one  would  advertise  any  commodity. 
1  he  business  man  points  out  the  advantages  his 
wares  possess  over  others.  Any  physical  trainer 
who  knows  his  business  knows  the  particular  phy- 
nical  and  still  greater  mental  advantages  of  fencing. 
Make  them  plain  to  your  people.  No  sport  is  more 
spectacular;  no  sport  possesses  more  elements  with 
which   to  "advertise." 

Ueyond  this,  when  the  pupils  have  started  don't 
hold  hack  too  much  at  first.  As  soon  as  possible 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  game.    When  they  know 


their  direct  attacks,  disengages,  "one-twos"  and 
"one-two-three,"  let  them  try  to  use  them  even  if 
their  work  is  not  finished.  The  American  tempera- 
ment is  inquiring.  The  Yankee  wants  a  purpose. 
When  he  has  become  interested  in  it  he  will  do  the 
drudgery  of  fencing  willingly  because  he  will  see 
that  it  makes  for  efficiency,  but  he  will  not  stand 
being  led  too  long  blindly. 


Fencing  News  Notes 

Thirty-two  men,  of  which  number  more  than  half 
are  new  to  the  game,  turned  out  for  the  fencing 
squad  at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  October  ib. 
Among  those  present  of  last  year's  squad  were 
Captain  Fleisher,  Wendel,  Lymel  and  Jacobs.  The 
members  of  the  club  will  receive  instructions  at  the 
fencing  room  in  the  g>mnasium  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons.  On  Monday  evenings  of  each  week 
an  invitation  meet  will  be  held  in  which  the  leading 
fencers  of  the  club  and  in  the  city  will  participate. 
Manager  Park  is  arranging  a  schedule. 

C.  A.  Bliss,  '08,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
Harvard  team  while  Harry  W.  Holmes,  '03,  has 
been  appointed  coach  of  the  new  candidates  for 
fencing  honors.  Mr.  Pianelli,  however,  will  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  coach  to  the  varsity  team. 

At  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  H.  D.  A.  Ganteaume, 
'07,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  team,  Roberts, 
'09,  manager.  The  Tufts  College  team  is  a  new 
one  in  the  field  of  intercolleginte  fencing  and  is 
looking  for  matches.  Fencing  has  been  conducted 
two  seasons  at  Tufts  under  C.  A.  Ranlett,  instruc- 
tor. 

J.  M.  Gelas,  Sr.,  has  been  appointed  fencing  in- 
structor at  Radcliffe  College  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  former  Fencer's 
Club  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  once  had  a  mem- 
bership of  about  thirty,  have  decided  to  reorganize 
and  to  reawaken  interest  in  fencing.  J.  Perley 
Kilgore,  one  of  those  most  prominent  in  the  old 
club,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement. 


Fencing  for  Women 

All  things  considered,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  other  game,  or  exercise,  which  by  itself  alone 
can  do  as  much  for  women  as  fencing,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  enjoyable.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
everything  at  once.  It  cannot  give  the  glorious  sen- 
sations of  cross-country  riding;  the  keen  enjoy- 
ments of  skating  and  snow-shoeing.  It  is  so  differ- 
ent in  character  from  golf  and  tennis  that  a  com- 
parison is  awkward;  but  for  a  good,  all-the-year- 
round  stand-by,  out-doors  or  in,  fair  weather  or 
foul,  fencing  has  advantages  over  all  the  sports. 
The  e(iuipment  is  small  and  not  of  great  expense. 
The  fencer  needs  to  spend  money  only  on  good  in- 
struction, for  there  it  is  well  worth  while,  and  all 
she  needs  for  the  rest  is  a  little  space,  firm  footing, 
and  good  light. 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


Every  instructor  develops  little  helps  to  dailv  work  in  the  office  and 
on  the  gynuiasium  floor.  Whv  not  tell  others  soout  these  little  points 
that  you  have  found  useful  ana  helpful  ?  "American  Gymnasia  "  invites 
— urses— each  subscriber  to  contribute  "  Practical  Suggestions."  Long 
articles  are  not  desired  for  this  department,  but  just  brief  suggestions. 
The  following  samples  illustrate  what  is  desired.  Every  subscriber 
who  sends  in  a  suggestion  that  is  printed  may  have  his  (or  her)  subscrip- 
tion extended  one  month  on  request.  Any  number  of  suggestions  may 
be  sent,  Send  them  now.  Address  "  Practical  Suggestions,  Ameiican 
Gymnasia." 


Leading  a  Class 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that  the  director's 
place  is  on  the  gymnasium  floor  among  the  class 
during  clas  time,  with  either  men  or  women,  and 
equally  so  with  boys  or  girls.  If  this  plan  is  not 
feasible  at  all  times  it  should  be  adopted  for  part 
of  each  class  period,  preferably  the  first  part.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  gives  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  director  to  correct  faulty  positions  and  move- 
ments. The  director  gets  into  closer  personal  touch, 
and  is  able  more  readily  and  more  privately  to  make 
desirable  corrections  and  suggestions  to  the  indi- 
viduals. If  the  class  does  not  know  a  drill  suffi- 
ciently well  to  get  through  it  by  command,  a  class 
leader  or  two  or  three  leaders  may  be  stationed  in 
front  of  and  facing  the  class.  The  leader  or  leaders 
may  be  coached  by  the  director  from  back  of  the 
class  if  necessary.  L,  J.  C. 


Gymnasium's  Heat  and  Air 

Suggestions  regarding  the  heating  and  ventilating 
of  gymnasiums  are  desirable  for  most  physical  di- 
rectors. Directors  should  be  more  familiar  with 
such  subjects  than  most  of  them  are,  and  when  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  their  expert  ad- 
vice should  be  heeded  by  building  committees  and 
others  in  authority.  For  example,  there  is  a  new 
gymnasium  opened  this  season  in  whose  equipment 
with  heating  apparatus  the  suggestions  of  the  di- 
rector were  deliberately  ignored.  I  think  it  is  a 
fairly  well  established  fact  that  the  best  method  of 
steam  heating  and  ventilating  gymnasiums  is  for 
the  heat  and  air  to  enter  at  the  top  and  be  drawn 
out  at  the  bottom.  This  avoids  radiators  on  the 
floor.  In  the  instance  to  which  I  refer  the  archi- 
tect objected  to  steam  pipes  on  the  wall  or  under 
the  running  track,  and  the  building  committee  did 
not  believe  it  possible  to  heat  the  room  that  way, 
so  they  insisted  on  radiators  on  the  floor,  which  arc 
there  now  taking  up  good  space,  leaking  occasionally, 
and  generally  in  the  way,  and  a  nuisance. 


Plan  of  the  Running  Track 

Another  suggestion  to  builders  of  new  gymna- 
siums. Do  not  have  the  running  track  too  close  to 
the  floor.  I  was  director  of  a  gymnasium  where 
there  was  only  8  1-2  feet  between  the  floor  and  the 
bottom  of  the  running  track.  There  should  be  at 
least  10  feet,  and  12  feet  is  much  better.  Do  not 
nave  the  track  supported  by  posts,  but  rather  from 
the  roof  beams,  then  there  is  clear  floor  space. 
Modern  gymnasiums  constructed  with  the  benefit  of 
latest  improved  ideas  are  reasonably  sure  to  look 
out  for  this  point,  but  when  gymnasiums  are  multi- 


plying as  fast  as  they  are  now  and  being  built  some- 
times without  any  expert  advice  from  an  experi- 
enced director,  the  points  that  experience  have 
demonstrated  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized. 

X.  X. 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


I  am  going  to  devote  a  little  space  allotted  to 
me  this  month  to  speak  of  some  matters  of  busi- 
ness which  concern  the  efficient  and  satisfactory 
conduct  of  the  magazine.  We  like  to  have  things 
run  smoothly  and  want  to  do  our  part  to  make 
this  condition  permanent,  but  in  spite  of  our  best 
intentions  there  are  occasional  happenings  that  are 
altogether  wrong,  that  annoy  us  quite  as  much  as 
they  can  bother  a  subscriber  or  customer.  When 
the  fault  is  with  us  we  are  doubly  sorry;  when  the 
fault  is  not  with  us  we  are  sorry  just  the  same,  but 
remember  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
to  blame  ourselves  as  little  as  possible.  A  bit  more 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
this  magazine  and  a  bit  more  forethought  would 
prevent  the  conditions  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

•  •        • 

The  manager  tells  me  that  letters  are  received  in 
which  are  statements  like  the  following:  "I  am  very 
much  interested  in  'American  Gymnasia,'  but  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  without  subscrib- 
ing." This  may  be  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
the  individual  who  has  such  an  opportunity,  but  is 
not  very  profitable  for  the  publisher.  Every  physi- 
cal instructor  who  finds  "American  Gymnasia"  a 
publication  that  is  profitable  to  read  and  study 
should  at  least  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  pro- 
fession is  not  so  large  that  there  are  too  many  in- 
dividuals to  subscribe  for  and  help  support  its  peri- 
odicals. It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  next  door  to 
dishonesty  to  habitually  borrow  someone  else's 
magazines  and  papers,  and  in  that  way  dodge  the 
necessary  contribution  for  subscriptions.  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia"  is  not  going  to  deny  the  truth  of 
that  statement. 

•  •        • 

Other  letters  that  come  occasionally  contain  such 
statements  as  this:  "1  subscribed  for  "American 
Gymnasia"  a  year  ago,  but  have  not  received  a  copy 
since  last  July.  Will  you  please  look  up  the  matter 
and  see  why  I  do  not  receive  it?"  Of  course  such 
matters  are  always  looked  up,  and  almost  invariably 
it  is  found  that  the  trouble  is  that  the  individual 
making  complaint  has  changed  his  address  and  has 
told  the  office  nothing  about  it.  The  office  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  when  a  man  moves  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Alaska,  nor  be  justly  blamed  if  his  magazines 
are  sent  to  the  last  address  he  gave,  at  Cape  Cod. 
If  subscribers  will  be  careful  to  notify  when  they 
make  changes,  the  magazine  will  reach  them 
promptly,   nine  and  a  jialf  times  out  of  ten. 

The  Commentator. 


Alfred  F.  Westfall  has  been  appointed  director  of 
Advent  Memorial  Club,  Cincinnati,  O.     He  was  form- 
erly at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School  and     j 
was  a  Hitchcock  fellow  at  Amherst  College  in  1903-4. 
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VJhy  Swimming  is  Compulsory  at  Amherst  College 


By  Richard  F.  Nelligan 


AMHERST  College,  Ihe  first  in  the  field  of  re- 
quired physical  education,  has,  after  careful 
consideration  come  to  the  conclusion  that  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  swimming  and  life-saving 
the  young  graduate  is  sadly  deficient  in  an  accom- 
plishment which  might  at  some  time  be  the  means 
(if  not  only  saving  his  own  life  but  also  the  lives  of 
others. 

Several  years  ago  the  physical  department  began 
gathering  data  on  the  subject  of  swimming,  and 
among  other  things,  found  that  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  students  were  unable  to  swim  a  stroke,  and 
many  others  could  swim  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  of 
no  use  to  others  in  danger  of  drowning.  This  dis- 
covery, added  to  the  fact  that  no  single  exercise  or 
game  will  produce  such  wonderfully  good  results  in 
a  short  time  in  health,  strength  and  power  as  swim- 
ming, if  correct  methods  be  employed,  appealed 
strongly  to  Harold  1.  Pratt  of  the  class  ot  1900, 
with  the  result  that  the  college  is  now  provided  with 
one  of  the  best  swimming  pools  in  America  at  a 
coit  of  $50,000,  where  the  students  can  be  taught  the 
art  under  the  best  conditions. 

Many  so-called  expert  swimmers  lose  their  lives 
annually  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  act 
in  an  emergency,  as  for  instance,  when  attacked 
with  cramp  or  when  caught  in  an  undertow.  To  the 
really  expert  this  is  all  very  simple,  as  is  daily  dem- 
onstrated in  the  "cramp  drill"  in  the  college  nata- 
torium.  The  United  States  government,  recognizing 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
swimming  in  time  of  war,  not  only  for  the  cross- 
ing of  rivers,  cutting  of  cables,  etc.,  but  also  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  strength,  places  the  art  in  a 
Iitgh  position  in  the  requirements  at  the  academies 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  lives  of  army 
<»fficcers  are  too  valuable  to  the  nation  to  be  lost 
by  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  swimming. 

That  the  subject  of  swimming  might  be  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation  in  Amherst  College,  it  was,  after 
careful  deliberation,  decided  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  and  require  that  all  students,  except- 
ing such  as  were  physically  incapacitated,  pass  a 
'•atisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Although  swimming  and  a  knowledge  of  life- 
saving  are  now  compulsory  in  the  college,  it  is  a 

Note. — In  view  of  the  innovation  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, where  Mr.  Nelligan  is  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  in  requiring  proficiency  in  swim- 
ming as  part  of « college  work  for  students,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  in  other  places  to  know 
how  the  plan  works  in  practice.  Therefore  "American 
Gymnasia"  asked  Mr.  Nelligan  to  write  this  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  compulsory  swimming  with 
especial  reference  to  his  own  institution.  Further 
information  along  this  line,  including  the  require- 
ments there,  will  be  found  in  the  author's  new  book, 
"ITic  Art  of  Swimming,"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 


fact  that  Amherst  life  now  centres  around  the 
swimming  pool,  thus  proving  the  atractiveness  of 
the  innovation,  and  it  is  a  frequent  and  pleasing 
sight  to  witness  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men 
striving  with  great  pleasure  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  required  strokes. 

Detailed  descriptions  and  practical  illustrations 
of  all  the  important  strokes  are  given  by  the*  in- 
structor, and  each  is  practised  separately  until  pio- 
ficiency  is  attained.  There  are  also  honor  or  ad- 
vanced classes  and  practice  in  hfe-saving  for  those 
who  have  passed  the  swimming  requirements.  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts joins  the  college  in  the  movement,  and  will 
award  its  certificate  of  proficiency  in  swimming  and 
life-saving  to  the  students  excelling  in  the  required 
test  which  is  to  be  held  in  June  of  each  year.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  by  the  society  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement 
will  spread  to  the  other  universities  and  colleges 
of  our  land  when  swimming  pools  and  expert  in- 
struction will  be  at  the  command  of  every  student. 
After  this  year  those  in  charge  are  firm  in  the  beHef 
that  the  future  non-swimmers  will  be  among  the 
freshmen  only,  thus  giving  them  more  time  to 
devote  to  fancy  swimming-,  diving  and  water  polo. 

Swimming  at  Amherst  is  looked  at  from  an  edu- 
cational stand  point,  and  until  the  students  are  well 
coached  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  water 
polo  and  contests  with  other  colleges,  valuable  as 
they  may  be  later  on,  will  receive  biit  slight  con- 
sideration. In  many  swimming  clubs  and  natatori- 
ums  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  organize  relay, 
water  polo  and  diving  teams  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating some  rival  organization.  For  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  various  strokes  and  also  life-saving 
methods,  the  work  required  for  success  in  polo  is 
one  of  the  last  means  known  for  bringing  about 
that  superb  physique,  great  endurance  and  perfect 
health  for  which  good  swimmers  in  general  are  so 
notably  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  polo  teams  to  monopolize  the 
pool  and  thus  interfere  with  the  majority  who  may 
be   anxious   to   qualify   as   all-round   swimmers. 

This  being  the  first  year  that  Amherst  men  have 
l)een  able  to  study  the  art  in  the  college,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number 
our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  teaching,  and 
if  necessary,  compelling  the  men  to  qualify  in  the 
swimming  requirements  that  have  been  adopted. 

CHANCE  FOR  Y.  M.C.  A.  HELP 

I  wish  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  the  world,  many 
of  which  have  finely  appointed  swimming  pools, 
would  take  up  the  work  of  scientific  swimming  in  a 
systematic  way.  Many  associations  command  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  instructors,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  qualified  instructors  are  located  in 
cities  where  the  associations  are  not  blessed  with 
swimming  pools,  and  consequently  they  are  hampered 
in  their  work.  Looked  at  from  the  financial  side 
(Continued  on  page  64  ) 
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Physical  Training  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gymnasiums 


By  Mabelle  M.  Ford,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DURING  the  past  ten  years  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  have  been 
doing  much  in  the  line  of  physical  training.  When 
new  association  building  are  planned  the  gymna- 
sium is  given  more  consideration  than  formerly. 
The  promoters  of  the  association  found  that  in 
order  to  help  young  women  to  accomplish  the  best 
things  in  life,  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  physical.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  person  with  a  healthy  body  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  healthier  mind  than  one  who 
has  a  poor  physical  development.  In  other  words, 
those  actively  interested  in  the  association  re- 
cognized the  needs  of  the  physical  side  of  the 
work. 

The  beginnings  of  the  gymnasia  were  necessarily 
small.  First,  the  associations  found  a  few  rooms 
where  meetings  for  young  women  could  be  held. 
These  meetings  were  usually  of  a  religious  or 
social  nature.  As  the  meetings  grew,  larger  quar- 
ters were  secured.  Oftentimes  the  board  of  man- 
agers were  fortunate  enough  to  raise  money  to 
erect  association  buildings.  Although  there  were 
some  who  recognized  the  need  of  physical  train- 
ing, the  quarters  given  for  it  were  the  places  which 
could  be  converted  into  something  else  should  the 
"fad"  pass;  or  when  rooms  were  not  needed  for 
other  purposes,  they  were  used  for  gymnastic 
work.  We  cannot  criticise  this  severely,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  work  up  the  gymnasium  department 
to  prove  its  value. 

.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  associations  recently 
built  the  gymnasium  is  given  the  proper  space  and 
and  place,  not  in  the  basement  but  on  the  ground 
floor  or  higher  up,  not  a  place  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  something  else,  but  a  gymnasium  well 
equipped  with  locker  and  dressing  room  accommo- 
dations. The  newer  association  gymnasiums  have 
swimming  pools  as  well  as  baths. 

There  are  people  who  have  false  ideas  of  asso- 
ciation gymnasia.  It  is  not  a  place  for  charity 
physical  training  nor  for  the  "poor  working  girl." 
Thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  most  of  us  are 
women  who  work:  then  we  are  not  poor  but  rich 
instead.  The  woman  of  leisure  needs  the  inspira- 
tional work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  other  women.  The  association 
gymnasia  is  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  women. 
The  child,  the  school  girl,  the  college  girl;  the 
young  women  who  are  occupied  in  offices,  fac- 
tories, in  homes — in  fact,  a  gymnasium  for  all  the 
women  in  the  city  where  it  is  situated.     In  a  num- 


ber of  cities  physical  training  was  introduced  by 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gymnasium,  and  made  itself  felt 
until  the  school  boards  found  it  advisable  to  place 
it  in  the  schools. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gymnasium? 
"To  secure  symmetrical  development  of  the  body, 
to  correct  existing  physical  defects,  to  strengthen 
the  muscles,  improve  the  circulation  and  increase 
the  respiratory  powers;  to  give  agility  and  grace 
of  movement,  and  to  train  the  judgment  and  cour- 
age; to  promote  good  comradeship,  create  a  kindly 
interest  in  one  another,  and  a  loyalty  to  the  asso- 
ciation." The  fees  charged  are  small,  usually  do 
not  exceed  $4.00  for  a  season  of  eight  months,  with 
a  lesson  once  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  physical  training  in  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  gymnasia  should  have  the  following  qualifi- 
cations : 

First. — It  should  be  pleasurable.  That  very  thing 
makes  it  healthful.  I  believe  in  the  gymnasium  as 
an  instigator  of  happiness.  There  are  possibilities 
of  strength  in  gladness.  Happiness  brought  to  the 
mind  by  joyful  thoughts  cannot  help  but  affect  the 
body   agreeably.     Games    are    invaluable. 

Second. — The  work  should  not  be  tiring.  There 
should  be  variety,  not  long  drills.  At  the  same 
time,  girls  should  be  occupied  and  interested  all 
through  the  lesson.  A  class  should  not  be  given  a 
maximum  amount  of  floor  work  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  relaxation  in  games  and  free  play.  Some 
women  and  girls  do  not  know  how  to  relax  and  play. 
That  spirit  of  play  should  be  developed.  Basketball 
is  given  as  a  game  to  train  women  for  team  work, 
but  there  are  many  other  games  which  can  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  just  as  well.  When  women 
play  basketball  they  should  play  "basketball  for 
women."  Physical  training  for  women  should 
eliminate  all  things  that  are  distinctly  for  men. 
When  a  woman  goes  in  for  the  things  of  men  in 
physical  training,  she  is  losing  the  finest  thing 
she  has — ^womanliness. 

Third. — The  lesson  should  contain  exercises  that 
train  young  women  to  sit  well,  stand  well,  and 
walk  well.  Exercises  that  teach  her  to  have  com- 
mand over  her  body.  These  exercises  must  meet 
with  individual  needs.  Some  young  women  may 
he  able  and  desire  to  have  vigorous  work,  others 
need  less  vigorous  work.  Although  many  young 
women  enter  class  tired  out  mentally  and  seem- 
ingly physically,  they  come  out  of  class  with  a  new 
lease  of  life  because  they  have  been  made  to  for- 
get themselves. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  meeting  individual 
needs,  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  system  of 
gymnastics  is  best  to  use.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
structor should  be  well  equipped  to  teach  some 
true  system  as  a  foundation.  For  instance,  if  the 
Swedish  system  is  taught,  I  believe  that  a  girl 
should  be  able  to  do  the  fundamentals  of  that  sys- 
tem before  she  has  Indian  clubs,  or  fencing. 
Young  women  should  know  how  to  hold  them- 
(Continued  on  page  64.) 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Wm.  A.  Stecher,  for  a  number  of  years  director 
of  physical  training  of  the  public  schools,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  been  elected  director  of  the  newly 
created  department  of  physical  training  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  plans 
i>utlined  by  the  Board  of  Education  provide  for 
work  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  with  a 
staff  of  ten  assistants.  The  director,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  will  pre- 
pare a  course  of  work  to  be  carried  out.  The  high 
schools  of  Philadelphia  already  have  competent 
physical  training  supervision. 

Miss  Abbie  G.  Wheeler  and  Harold  P.  Sears,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  married  Oct.  ist.  Miss 
Wheeler  was  assistant  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  the 
school  teachers,  at  Providence,  Oct.  18,  on  "The 
Mary   L.   Hard   of   Bridgeport,   Cq;in. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gidick,  New  York,  addressed  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  composed  of 
public  teachers,  at  Providence,  Oct.  18,  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Posture."  Nov.  2  he  addressed  the 
Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association  at  Boston. 
He  is  scheduled  to  address  a  combined  meeting  of 
a  Social  Education  Congress  and  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Teachers'  Association,  Nev.  30,  at  Bos- 
tun. 

C.  E.  Suiter,  formerly  at  Lehigh  University,  Pa.,  is 
now  assistant  at  University  of  Chicago,  being  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycrof  t,  the  medical  director. 

E.  H.  Roberts,  supervisor  of  physical  training, 
l>ublic  schools,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Physical  Education  Society,  and 
secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


An  Official  Study  of  European  Army 
Physical  Training 

Capt.  Herman  J.  KoeTiler,  director  of  physical 
training  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ordered  by  the  War 
Department  to  proceed  to  the  capitals  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  Sweden,  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  studying  the  systems  of 
physical  traming  practiced  in  the  armies  of  those 
cnintries.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  he  will  visit 
viich  army  po?ts  and  military  schools  as  may,  in 
thf  opinion  of  the  various  American  military  at- 
l.iches,  afford  the  best  opportunities  of  study. 
Capt.  Koehler  will  leave  this  country  about  Jan. 
Ist.  A  cablegram  from  London  announces  that  the 
nriti>»h  Army  council  has  authorized  Capt.  Koehler 
to  inspect  the  military  schools  of  instruction  and 
ciihtr  institutions  at  Aldershot.  The  military  au- 
thorities of  the  other  countries  will  presumably  take 
similar  action. 


Miss  Helen  K.  Strauser,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss  E.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Collins,  assistant  State  Normal 
School,  Millers ville,  Pa. 

Miss  Katherine  Fetzer,  Friends  Central  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Jaeger,  Orthopaedic  Department, 
University  of  Pennsysvania,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Phebe  E.  Dudley,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

Miss  Mary  Headley,  private  classes,  ermantown, 
Pa. 

Miss  Grace  Ely,  Friends  school,  Moorestown, 
N.J. 

Miss  Florence  King,  assistant.  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cotter,  charge  of  parochial  schools, 
Philadelphia. 

Howard  Knapp,  private  'gymnasium,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Fred  Chadwick,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Miss  ,Ethel  V.  Morrison  has  returned  to  High 
School,  Warren,  Pa. 

Miss  Ada  Eckman  Camac,  '04,  was  married,  in 
September,  to  Mr.  Clyde  Pierson  Kinser  of  Illinois. 
The  young  couple  will  make  their  home  in  Baltic, 
S.  D. 


Philadelphia  Normal  School 
Recent    changes    among    graduates    from    Phila- 
delphia   Normal    School   of    Physical    Training   are 
as  follows : 

Miss  Edith  W.  Casho,  to  Spelman  Seminary,  At- 
lanta* Ga. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

The  faculty  and  senior  class  gave  an  informal  re- 
ception to  the  junior  class,  the  evening  of  Oct.  26. 

The  athletic  season  at  the  recreation  grounds 
closed    October  26th. 

Nov.  2nd  the  director  of  the  school  received  all 
graduates  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Tea  was  served. 
A   discussion   followed. 

Miss  Miriam  Harris,  1903,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  instructor  in  the  Charlestown,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Miss  Carrie  Worthen,  190T,  has  been  appointed 
at  the  East  Boston  High  School,  in  place  of  Miss 
Sarah  H.  Jacobus,  resigned. 

Miss  Ethel  Brown  Power,  1904,  is  instructor  at 
Milton.    Mass.,    Academy. 

Miss  Eva  May  Gorsline,  1905,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  director  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Wright,  1905,  is  assistant  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Stone, 
Boston. 

Miss  Myra  Spencer  Logan,  1906,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Miriam  Tobey,  1893,  is  assistant  in  the 
.\rlington,    Mass.,   schools. 

Miss  Sarah  Pope.  1904,  is  substitute  in  St.  Mary's 
School,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  for  Miss  Edith  Pen- 
dleton, who  has  a  short  leave  or  absence. 

Miss  Ruth  French,  1906.  is  instructor  at  North- 
field  Seminary.  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  place  of 
Miss  Leslie  Rand,  resigned. 
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The  semi-annual  game  of  field  hockey  with  Rad- 
cliffe  College  was  played  Nov.  2nd  on  the  Rad- 
cliffe  field.  The  score  was  2  to  i  in  favor  of  Rad- 
cliflFe. 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Whalen,  1904,  is  instructor  in  the 
grade  schools  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  in  place  of  Miss 
Miriam  Harris,   resigned. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Relocations 

L.  H.  Harrison  from  Butler,  Pa.,  to  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Edwin  C.  Earle  from  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  Spring- 
field, 111. 

W.  A.  Akeroyd  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  succeeding  L. 
W.  Fountain. 

C.  C.  Carpenter,  Danville,   Pa.,  to  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  L.  Davis  to  Utica,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Delaporte,  Providence,  R.  I.  to  Ansonia,  Ct. 

Emet  Dingman,  Berlin,  to   Petersborough,  Ont. 

H.  D.  V.  Hackett  to  St.  Louis  So.  Side  Br. 

C.  D.  Howard,  Newburyport,  to  Portsmouth,  N.  11. 
William  March  to  Moncton,  N.  B. 

E.  A.  Merwin,  San  Jose,  to  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

M.  T.  Patchin  to  Quincy,  111. 

A.  J.  Pitt,  Ithaca,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

H.  G.  Teel,  Abington,   Mass.,  resigned. 

D.  E.  Williams  to  Butler,  Pa. 

W.  Cook  to  assistant,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Arthur  Clulee,  to  assistant,  Boston,  Mass. 
A*  A.  McLaughlin,  assistant,   Rochester,   to   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
W.  H.  Sandman  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  as  assistant. 
A.  G.  Welch  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  assistant. 


Why  Swimming  is  Compulsory 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
there  is  no  better  means  of  increasing  the  inconie 
of  a  physical  department  of  an  association,  and  this 
being  true  all  the  other  departments  must  benefit 
in  proportion.  ISio  doubt  the  humane  societies  of 
the  world  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
associations  in  making  the  movement  a  grand  suc- 
cess. Contests  in  all-round  swimming  and  life- 
saving  methods  might  be  held  annually  in  the  large 
cities  for  which  medals  and  proficiencj'  certificates 
should  be  given.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Life-saving  Corps 
could  be  organized  along  our  extensive  sea-coast 
and  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  and  thus  many  lives 
would  be  preserved  annually.  An  added  stimulus 
would  also  be  given  to  the  summer  work  of  the 
associations,  as  swimming  is  of  all  summer  sports 
the  most  beneficial  and  attractive.  The  physical 
directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  agitate  this 
question  singly  and  in  concert. 

From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  municipal  baths 
of  Boston,  Brookline,  London,  Liverpool  and  Ger- 
many should  be  studied.  The  vast  good,  both  mor- 
ally and  physically,  brought  about  by  these  great 
undertakings  will  astonish  the  investigator  and  in- 
terest the  wealthy  philanthropist. 

In  many  institutions  claiming  first-class  pools, 
scientific  swimming  receives  little  attention,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  first-class  teachers  are,  at 
present,  hard  to  find.  In  many  boys*  summer  camps 
the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who.  although  fine 
athletes  in  other  branches,  know  but  little  about  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  art.  The  writer  knows 
of  one  man  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had  charge  of 


swimming  in  a  wealthy  boys'  camp  although  a  few 
weeks  before  taking  up  his  duties  he  was  unbale 
to  swim.  He  evidently  considered  a  few  lessons 
taken  from  an  expert  sufficient  preparation  for  his 
important  work. 

First  impressions  and  proper  coaching  during  the 
first  lessons  are  of  greater  importance  in  swimming 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  physical  training,  as 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  copy  the  wrong  methods 
of  an  unqualified  teacher.  The  habit  of  performing 
the  strokes  in  a  vicious  manner  during  the  early 
lessons  is  very  hard  to  correct  later  on,  and  the  best 
instruction  in  swimming  is  none  too  good  for  the 
young  boy  or  girl,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  art  may  at  some 
time  be  'the  means  of  saving  a  life.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  prac- 
ticing the  various  strokes  and  life-saving  methods 
that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  swimming 
pools  should  not  be  looked  upon  simply  as  places 
in  which  to  dash^ water  upon  one's  friend,  play  tag, 
etc.,  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art, 

The  exhilarating  effects  of  swimming  are  such  that 
sometimes  the  rights  of  others  are  lost  sight  of.  The 
instructors  should  be  firm  and  remember  that  swim- 
ming has  the  first  call. 


Physical  Training  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  62) 
selves  properly  first.     Then,   almost  everything  in 
the   line  of   exercise,   various   kinds   of   marching:, 
dancing  steps  with  music,  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells, 
wands,  and  games  in  plenty. 

The  instructor  should  know  her  girls  and  their 
needs.  When  there  are  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  girls  to  look  out  for,  it  is  difficult  for  an 
instructor  to  do  this.  She  should  meet  her  class 
before  and  after  the  lesson  and  enter  into  their 
lesson  with  interest.  The  instructor  should  en- 
courage the  girls  to  come  before  class  begins  so 
they  may  have  free  play  in  the  gymnasium.  There 
should  be  as  many  social  occasions  connected  with 
the  gymnasium  as  can  be,  including  gymnasium 
socials,  inter-class  games,  masquerade  drills,  in- 
door tournaments,  and  class  suppers.  Class  spirit 
may  be  aroused  by  yells  and  songs. 

Because  of  the  association  motto,  "Not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  we  people  who  are  in  association  work 
are  trying  through  the  gymnasium  to  teach  women 
to  live  well,  by  educating  them  physically,  spirit- 
ually and  socially,  in  order  to  have  women  of 
strong  characters  who  will  go  out  and  be  happiness 
makers. 


General  Items  of  Interest 

Mrs.  John  M.  Tyson  has  been  appointed  director 
at  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.  She  is  wife  of  the 
physical  director  of  the  Macon  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  public  school  athletic  league  is  in  process  of 
incorporation  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  to  have  a 
new  gymnasium  and  swimming  tank  by  the  con- 
vertion  of  about  one-third  of  the  new  boat  house 
building. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  HUMAN  MECHANISM,  Its  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  the  Sanitation  of  its  Sur- 
roundings.— A  book  by  Professors  Theodore 
Hough  and  William  T.  Sedgwick.  Ginn  &  Co., 
1906.  Pages  564.  Illustrated.  Price  (by  mail) 
$2.65. 

In  referring  to  the  well  recognized  failure  in  the 
present  day  teaching  of  elementary  physiology,  the 
authors  point  out  pithily  one  cause  which  is  chiefly 
rt sponsible:  "Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant is  that  the  teaching  has  been  too  largely  anat- 
omical, and  too  remotely  connected  with  the  activi- 
ties and  problems  of  everyday  life."  The  remedy 
tor  this  lack,  they  claim,  is  provided  in  the  present 
text  book,  by  the  reduction  of  anatomy  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  by  touching  on  histology  only  so  far  as 
it  seemed  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  escaped  the  most 
glaring  error  of  a  large  group  of  elementary  text 
l>o<>ks  by  basing  their  practical  statements  upon  re- 
sults of  well  recognized  authoritative  scientific  re- 
search. In  short,  they  have  held  to  the  safe  and 
<ane  middle  ground  and  have  presented  without 
bias  the  essential  facts  of  correct  physiological  liv- 
ing. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  work  is  expressed  in 
two  statements:  "Avoiding  that  form  of  physiology 
which  looks  chiefly  at  the  organs  and  overlooks  the 
organism,  we  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  body 
as  a  whole  in  order  that  physiology  may  become 
the  interpreter  of  the  common  physical  phenomena 
of  daily  life,  and  find  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  its 
natural  application  to  conduct,"  and,  "The  right 
conduct  of  the  physical  life  is  the  principal  aim  and 
end  of  all  elcmentar>'  teaching  of  physiology,  hy- 
picne,  and  sanitation."  The  most  appreciative 
praise  which  can  be  given  to  this  work  is  to  say 
tliat  it  meets  thoroughly  the  ends  proposed. 

Physical  directors  will  be  interested  in  the  chap- 
ters on  personal  hygiene,  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  topic  "Muscular  Activity,"  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  characteristics  of  general 
muscular  exercise: — 

**i.  The  movements  should  consist  of  rhythmic 
rather  than  of  sustained  contractions. 

2.  They  should  be  vigorous,  somewhat  prolonged 
and  should  usually  be  continuous. 

3.  They  should  involve  considerable  movement 
of  the  trunk  as  well  as  of  the  limbs. 

4.  They  should  be  accompanied  bjr  full  and  free 
respiration. 

5.  It  is  advisable  not  to  confine  oneself  wholly 
to  one  form  of  exercise." 

As  an  elementary  text  book  on  physiology,  "The 
Human  Mechanism"  is  direct  and  clear  in  form, 
nn<i  up-to-date  in  illustrations  and  scientific  facts. 
Part  II..  which  is  divided  between  hygiene  and 
'Sanitation,  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  practical 
<  xpositions  which  has  been  published.  The  presen- 
tation is  well  balanced  in  every  way,  both  in  time 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


devoted  to  each  individual  subject,  and  th'^  fairness 
with  which  the  subject  is  presented.    W.  H. 


TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 
— A  summary  in  Literary  Digest,  Oct.  13,  1906 
(10  cents),  of  an  editorial  article  in  American 
Medicine,  Philadelphia,  September,  1906. 
Disapproves  of  the  so-called  science  of  eugenics 
or  following  with  human  beings  the  plan  that  is 
carried  out  in  developing  the  best  sorts  of  plants, 
as  is  being  done  by  Burbank  in  California.  The 
writer  thinks  better  of  a  study  of  stirpiculture  as 
being  more  accurate  and  scientific,  but  prefers  leav- 
ing the  development  of  the  human  race  to  nature, 
who  "will  attend  to  the  matter  without  any  sugges- 
tion from  us."  The  writer  considers  of  vital  im- 
portance the  recently  formed  commissions  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Association  to  study  heredity, 
and  considers  that  the  physicians  will  lose  an  im- 
portant opportunity  if  they  neglect  to  either  act  in 
harmony  with  this  work  or  make  use  of  its  develop- 
ments. The  same  bit  of  advice  may  be  profitably 
followed  by  physical  educators. 


TWENTY    GYMNASTIC   LESSONS    ON    THE 

BOOM.— FIFTEEN     LESSONS     ON     THE 

STALL  BARS.— By  Hartvig  Nissen.    Sold  by 

American  Gymnasia  Co.    Price  30  cents  a  set; 

postage  two  cents. 

These  publications  have  just  been  prepared  by  Mr. 

Nissen.    The  twenty  boom  lessons  are  printed  on 

cards  in  convenient  form  for  ready  reference.    Each 

lesson  is  intended  to  occupy  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

minutes,  concluding  with  a  breathing  exercise.    The 

stall   bar   lessons   are  printed  on   a  similar  set  of 

cards  with  lessons  of  the  same  duration.    All  are 

based  on  Mr.  Nissen's  work  in  the  public  schools  of 

Brookline,  Mass.    This  card  arrangement  has  been 

found  very  satisfactory  for  practical  use. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GAMES  AND  PHYSICAL  EX- 
ERCISES.—By  Mrs.  Florence  Kirk.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  Price  60  cents. 
This  is  an  English  book  containing  a  collection  of 
games  and  exercises  intended  for  the  use  of  children 
in  elementary  schools.  The  book  is  arranged  in  six 
parts,  the  subjects  being:  Games  for  babies  and 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  games  suitable  for 
children  over  five  years  of  age,  games  without  inu- 
sic,  marching  and  dancing  games,  course  of  physical 
exercises  to  nursery  rhyme  accompaniments,  and 
breathing  exercises.  The  book  has  a  decidedly 
English  flavor,  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from 
being  suggestive  and  of  practical  use  to  teachers  in 
America.  

Recent  Articles  of  Interest 

Among  the  recent  articles  in  magazines  of  more 
or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors,  are 
the  following..  Copies  of  the  periodicals  named  can 
usually  be  supplied  by  "American  Gymnasia"  on 
receipt  of  price  mentioned. 

Perfect  Working  Health;  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
World's  Work,  November,  25  cents. 
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Football  Under  New  Rules;  Walter  Camp,  Peo- 
ple's Magazine,  November,  lo  cents. 

The  Value  and  Control  of  High  School  Athletics; 
M.  J.  Fletcher,  American  Education,  15  cents. 

Eating  With  our  Eyes;  J.  A.  Willey,  American 
Homes  and  Gardens,  November,  25  cents. 

Causes  of  Present  Decrease  in  Longevity;  John 
V.  Shoemaker,  Reader,  November,  25  cents.  - 

Advantages  of  Sleeping  out  of  Doors;  Margaret 
Brewster,  Cosmopolitan,  November,  10  cents. 

Sporting  Champions  of  the  Year ;  Ralph  D.  Paine, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  November,  15  cents. 

Shower  Baths  in  Schools;  a  summary  in  the 
Lancet,  London,  Sept.  29,  1906,  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Frederick  Rose,  Educational  Department  London 
County  Council;  pages  24,  price  40  cents. 


New  Catalogues 

The  1906  catalogue  of  gymnasium  apparatus  and 
athletic  goods  issued  by  Fred  Medart,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  received.  It  is  enlarged  from  last 
year  and  contains  a  number  of  changes  desirable 
for  physical  instructors  to  know  about. 

The  Horace  Partridge  Co.,  Boston,  has  issued  a 
64-page  illustrated  catalogue  for  1906- 1907  of  gym- 
nasium supplies,  basket  ball,  football  and  fencing 
goods.  The  fencing  section  of  the  catalogue  an- 
nounces several  new  features,  including  a  new  de- 
tachable foil  just  patented. 

A  new  locker  catalogue  issued  by  Narragansett 
Machine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L,  presents  a  very 
artistic  embossed  cover,  inside  of  which  are  a  variety 
of  excellent  illustrations  showing  details  and  com- 
pleted sections  for  various  uses.  The  descriptive 
matter  is  informing  and  concisely  expressed. 


Playground  Association  Annual  Meeting 

The  Playground  Association  of  America  will  hold 
an  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  June  20,  21,  22.  The 
program  will  include  both  practical  and  theoretical 
features,  with  demonstrations.  The  sessions  will 
probably  be  held  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
South  Park  system,  where  there  will  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  models,  charts,  photographs,  and  other  means 
of  showing  the  progress  and  possibilities  of  play- 
ground effort.  It  IS  planned  to  exhibit  the  work 
regularly  carried  on  m  one  of  the  South  Park 
plants  at  night  with  the  gymnasium  and  outdoor 
field  in  full  use.  It  is  also  planned  to  haev  an  ex- 
hibition of  games  with  thirty  to  forty  groups  of 
children  and  twenty  to  thirty  groups  for  later  ages, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  An  ath- 
letic meet  may  also  be  conducted.  There  will  be 
papers  and  addresses  by  a  distmguished  list  of  men 
and  women,  who  arc  experts  on  the  problems  upon 
which  they  will  speak. 


The  Wrestlers  and  the  Sprinters 

The  two  pieces  of  statuary  of  which  reproductions 
are  printed  in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
on  pages  53  and  56,  are  standards  in  their  class. 
"The  Sprinters'*  is  the  work  of  a  French  sculptor, 
Boucher.  The  original  is  larger  than  life  size,  and 
is  set  up  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  in  Paris.    The 


correct  name  of  it  is  "Au  but,"  literally  meaning 
*'at  the  finish."  The  modelling  is  exceedingly  fine 
in  the  original;  Boucher  is  noted  as  being  one  of 
the  strongest  of  contemporary  French  sculptors. 

The  figure  of  "The  Wrestlers"  is  antique,  of 
either  the  late  Greek  or  early  Roman  period.  The 
original  is  in  the  Uffzi  Galleries,  Florence,  and  is  in 
marble.  The  author  is  unknown.  Much  of  the  head 
of  the  upper*  figure  was  restored  after  the  discovery 
of  the  original  copy,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  life 
size. 

Other  pieces  of  statuary  of  this  type  that  have 
been  illustrated  in  "American  Gymnasia"  are:  "The 
Athlete,"  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  June  1906;  "The 
Sprinter,"  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  September 
1906.  Some  inquiries  have  been  made  whether  these 
pieces  are  on  sale  and  can  be  secured  for  trophies, 
decorative  purposes  and  for  other  uses.  All  the 
four  statues  mentioned  are  to  be  obtained  and  fur- 
ther information  will  be  given  to  anyone  interested. 


Crossball,  a  New  Game 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  a 
new  game  is  being  evolved  at  Harvard  gymnasium, 
to  be  known  at  Cross  Ball.  One  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
ideas  is  to  work  out  a  game  that  will  be  as  attrac- 
tive as  football  and  basket  ball  to  the  players  with- 
out the  bad  effects  of  those  games.  It  is  played  on 
a  field  having  a  goal  at  each  side  into  which  the 
ball  may  be  kicked  or  thrown.  Sixteen  men  con- 
stitute a  side.  The  rules  have  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly formulated,  but  the  game  is  being  experi- 
mented with  daily  and  the  rules  will  be  ready  soon. 


CX)MING  EVENTS 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be 
printed  announcenaents  of  national  conventions,  local  and  sectional 
meetings,  exhibitions,  important  athletic  meets  and  other  events  of 
interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  department  are  requested 
especially  from  secretaries  of  organizations. 

Nov.  19,  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Athletic 
Union,  New  York,  for  election  of  officers  and  to 
decide  records  for  1906. 

Nov.  26,  evening.  Buffalo  Physical  Education 
Society. 

Dec.  I,  evening,  Mugge  Institute,  St.  Lcuis,  Mo., 
Physical  Education  Society. 

Dec,  6,  evening,  annual  meeting  and  dinner,  Bos- 
ton  Physical  Education   Society. 

Dec.  26-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  27-28,  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Direc- 
tors, annual  meeting,  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  20,  21,  22,  annual  meeting,  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Chicago. 

Aug.  5-10,  1907,  second  meeting  of  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London. 


Connecticut  and  Western  Massachusetts  Turn- 
verein  instructors  held  a  quarterly  session  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  October  27-28,  with  dinner  and  practi- 
cal gymnasium  work.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at 
Waterbury  in  January. 


A.  P.  E.  A. 

Convention 


THE  attention  of  members  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  is  invited  to  the  Gymnastic 
Equipment  of  the  Springfield  Technical  High  School  where 
the  evening  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held.  Here 
we  have  recently  installed  Gymnastic  Apparatus^  Running 
Tracks  and  Lockers, 


All  members  of  the  Association  are  respectfully  invited 

to  visit  our  factory  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Return  may  be 

made  to  New  York  via  Worcester. 


Narragansett 
Machine  Co. 

Providence^  R,  I. 
u.  s.  A. 
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SODERLUND 

Anti-Scalding  Shower  Valve  [SJHillSl 

May  be  fitted  with  or  without  Douche  Valve 
For  Floor,  Ceiling,  or  Wall  Connections 

UNION  BRASS   W^ORKS   CO. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW 
Showing  Arrangement  of  Working  Parts 


Sole  SMknafadurers 


Boston,  Mass. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  gymnasium  equipment  is  the  shower-bath  department, and  often  this 
department  does  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ihe  valves  used  in  the 
showers  do  not  meet  the  demands  upon  them.     In  the  "  Soderlund"  Valve  the  mechanism  is  such  that 
while  the  user  may  get  ALL  COLD  water  if  desired,  hot  water  cannot  be  had  without  mixing  with  the  cold, 
all  danger  of  scalding  beine;  thereby  eliminated. 

Operated  by  one  handle  it  is  a  TIME  SAVER,  and  water  of  the  desired  temperature  can  be  obtained 
more  quickly  than  by  the  ordinary  two-handle  valve,  which  does  not  and  cannot  possess  the  "  anti-scalding  " 
feature,  one  of,  if  not  the  most  essential  requirements  of  a  shower-bath  valve. 

The  "  SODERLUND"  VALVE  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Buildings,  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  and  all  Public  and  Private  Insti- 
tutions where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the  shower  baths. 
This  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes:  on  4  inch  and  5)^  inch  centres, 
and  may  be  fitted  for  floor,  ceiling,  or  wall  connections.  By  the 
use  of  extension  connections  it  may  be  fitted  for  any  wider  spread 
desired,  making  it  possible  to  substitute  on  any  shower  already 
installed,  regardless  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
supply  pipes. 

Complete  catalogue  giving  full  inforxnation,  prices,  etc.,  may  be  had  upon  request. 
If  you  attend  the  Convention  of  the  A.P.  B.  A.,  at  Springfield,  see  our  exhibit.    It  will  interest  as  well  as  instruct 


In  Preparation 


A  new  Illustrated  book  on 

%aii'9ok  9essibilitieit 

and  S)anees 

By  JENNETTE  C.  LINCOLN 
Vnlverslty  of  Illinois 

To  include  the  :  uthor's  successful  work 
at  University  of  Illinois,  with  a  variety  of 
poetical  dances  and  figure  marches  for 
young  women,  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  from  photographs.  The  dances  and 
marches  may  be  used  in  gymnasiums  and 
out-door  work  independently  of  the  May- 
Pole  festival. 

Send^cr  a^ree  d9jcrip1f09  circular 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


^em  and  6tall  2ar 
tyerewett 

A  ney^  series  of  movements  for  class 
use  arranged  by 

HARTVIG   NISSEN 

Printed  on  cards  with  30  lessons  on  each  piece  of 
apparatus. 


These  exercises  have  been  well  tested  by 
the  author  in  his  work  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  the  Brookline  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  movements  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  to  every  teacher  who  has  the 
Boom  or  Stall  Bars. 

Single  sample  card  sent  free  on  request. 

Price  30  cents  (postage  1  cents)  for  either 
the  Boom  or  the  Stall  Bar  Exercises. 
Both  sets  of  cards  sent  postage  paid  on 
receipt  of  60  cents. 

Sold  only  by 

AMERICAN   GYMNASIA  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Convention  Program  and  Arrangements 


MEMBERS  of  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  and  others  who  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Dec.  26-28,  can  count  upon  receiving  much  instruc- 
tion on  various  phases  of  the  subject  of  physical 
education  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Although  athletics  is  the  theme  of  the  entire  con- 
vention, the  several  sectional  meetings. will  con- 
sider gymnastics  and  other  matters.  The  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  arranged  by  the  committees 
in  charge  for  social  intercourse  and  getting  ac- 
quainted one  with  another  make  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture  in   the  program  of  this   convention. 

The  Local  Committee 

The  committees  who  have  had  in  charge  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  arrangements  for  the  convention 
are  as  follows:  Reception  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Dr.  W.  W.  Hastings,  Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  (chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  arrangements)  ;  opening  reception.  Dr.  J. 
Anna  Norris,  C.  W.  Hardy  and  Elmer  Berry;  in- 
formation, Elmer  Berry  and  a  corp  of  student  and 
other  assistants;  special  inspection  trips,  Dr.  P.  C. 
Phillips,  Amherst;  press.  Dr.  McCurdy  and  Mr. 
Hardy. 

The  Meeting  Places 

The  day  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  and  the  evening  ses- 
sions at  the  new  Technical  High  School  building, 
down  town.    The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the 


Cooley    House.  Arrangements  have  been    made 

by  which  those  who  attend  the  day  sessions  may 
secure  lunch  at  noon  in  Wood  Hall,  the  Training 
School  dining  rom.  Alumni  meetings  will  be  held 
by  some  of  the  normal  schools  Thursday  afternoon 
at  places  selected  by  them,  at  hotels  principally. 
The  general  program  for  the-  convention,  includ- 
ing the  sectional  and  other  meetings,  is  as  follows : 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  26. 

8  to  10  P.  M. — Reception  and  address  of  welcome. 
Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Amherst  College,  Mass. ; 
President's    address,    Dr.    L.    H.    Guiick. 

Subject,  ''Exercise  Must  be  Interesting.** 

THURSDAY,    OEC.    27. 

9  A.-  M.— Paper,  "Competitive  Athletics  for  Gram- 
mar School  Boys;  their  dangers  and  advan- 
tages" (30  minutes).  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Phila- 
delphia. 

10  A.  M. — Paper,  "The  Management  of  Grammar 
School  Athletics"  (30  minutes),  W.  A^  Stechcr, 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Discussion  opened  by  Lee  F.  Hamner,  New  York 
City. 

11  A.  M.— Paper,  "The  Need  and  Dangers  of  Ath- 
letics for  Girls  in  Grammar  and  Secondary 
Schools"  Miss  Mary  W.  Butler,  Cortland,   N.   V. 

2  P.  M. — Normal  school  section;  subject  "Curricu- 
lum of  the  Junior  Year." 

2  to  5  P.  M. — Therapeutic  Section;  Society  of  Col- 
lege   Gymnasium    Directors. 
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Boston 
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PROGR.\M  OF  THERAPEUTIC  SECTION. 
Baroness   Rose   Posse,   Chairman. 

Paper,  "Infantile  Paralysis,"  Jakob  Bolin,  New 
York    City. 

Paper,  "The  Gymnastic  Treatment  of  Muscular 
Contractures,"  Jay  W.  Seaver,  M.D.,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Paper,  "Medical  Gymnastics  in  Boston  Hospitals," 
Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paper,  "Physical  Training  as  a  Therapeutic 
Agent,"  (illustrated  by  stereopticon),  B.  E.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Paper,  "An  Educational  Element  in  Treating  Spinal 
Curvature,"  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.D.,  New  Haven,' 
Conn. 

PROGRAM     OF     COLLEGE     DIRECTORS' 

SOCIETY. 

George  L.   Meylan,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

President's  Address,  "The  Assignment  of  Marks  in 
Physical  Education,"  George  L.  Meylan,  A.M., 
M  D.,   New  York  City. 


Paper,  "Greek  Cross,"  (a  new  game),  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent,   M.D.,    Cambridge,    Mass. 

Paper,  "The  Academic  Status  of  the  Gymnasium," 
Thomas   A.  Storey.  M.D.,  New  York. 

Paper,  "The  New  Game  of  American  Football," 
James    A.    Babbitt,    M.D.,    Haverford. 

5.45-7.45   P.   M. — Dinner  of  the  Association. 

8. 1 5- 10   P.  M. — Public  School   section. 

PROGRAM    OF    PUBLIC   SCHOOL    SECTION. 

Luther  H.   Gulick,    M.D.,   Chairman. 

President's  Address,  "Relations  of  Boards  of 
Health  to  Boards  of  Education,"  Dr.  L.  H.  Gu- 
lick. 

Paper,  "Essentials  and  Unessentials  in  the  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  School  Children,"  Dr.  J.  J. 
Cronin,   New  York. 

Paper,  "The  Examination  of  Girls  in  a  Public  High 
School,"   Josephine   Beiderhase,    New   York. 

Paper,  "Certification  as  to  Physical  Efficiency,"  J. 
Blake    Hillyer,    New    York. 


Carl  Schradbr 
at  large 


LoRV  Prentiss 
Secondary  Schools 


C.  Waho  Ckampton.  M.D. 
Executive  Committee 


Emantri.  Haig 
New  York 


A.  E.  KlNDFRVATER 

St.  Louis 
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FRIDAY,    DEC   28. 

9  A.  M.— Paper,  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the 
Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  and 
Boys''  (45  minutes),  Mr.  William  Orr,  Princi- 
pal   Springfield    Central    High    School. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  PhiHips 
Academy,    Andover,    Mass. 

9.50  A.  M. — Paper,  *The  Regulation  and  Control  of 
Athletics    in    Secondary    Schools,"    Guy    S.    Low- 
man,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Discussion.    . 

10.30  A.   M. — Business  meeting. 

12  to  2  P.  M. — Normal  school  reunions  and  lunches. 

2  P.  M. — Paper,  "Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Educa- 
tion '  of  College  Men "  3  ominutes),  Clark  W., 
Hetherington,  University  o^  Missouri. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  Vork  City;  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

3  P.  M.— Paper.  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Ed- 
ucation of  College  Women,"  Miss  Gertrude  Dud- 
ley, University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Scnda  Berenson,  Smith 
College,  Mass. 

4  P.  M. — Paper,  "The  Relation  of  Competitive  Ath- 
letics to  Scholarship"  (30  minutes),  Dr.  Paul 
C.   Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Whittier,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine;  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

5  P.  M. — Paper,  "Athletics  Outside  of  Educational 
Institutions,    Dr.  G.  J.   Fisher,    New  York   City 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  E.  Sullivan,  New  York 
City. 

8  to  10  P.  M. — Meetings  of  anthropometry  section, 
and  sessions  of  college  and  secondary  school 
directors. 

The  program  of  the  College  Directors'  session  in- 
cludes: 

Paper,  "The  Present  Standing  of  Physical  Train- 
ing in  American  Colleges,"  F.  W.  Marvel,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Paper,  "Physical  Education  at  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,"   R.    T.    McKenzie,    M.D.,    Philadelphia. 

Business   session. 
The  program  for  the  Anthropometry  Section,  of 


Members,  National  Council,  A.  P.  E.  A. 


J.  C.  Elsom,M.D. 
Wisconsin 


Dklphinr  Hanna,  M.I). 
^. .  Oberlin 


which  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

is  chairman,  includes 

Paper,  "The  Co- relation  of  the  Respiratory  Func- 
tion," by  W.   W.   Hastings,   Ph.D.,   Springfield. 

Discussion  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  lung  ca- 
pacity. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  29. 

A.  M. — Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion; visit  to  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges. 

P.  M.— Visits  to  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  and  to 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield. 


Points  of  Information 

Street  cars  marked  "King  St."  go  to  the  Train- 
ing School,  where  the  day  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention are  held.  Returning  from  the  school,  cars 
on  this  line  pass  the  Technical  high  school  on 
State  St.  Some  of  the  cars  go  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  others  go  to  Main  St.,  and  past  the  Cooley 
House,  Massasoit  House,  and  other  hotels.  The 
ride  from  Main  St.  to  the  school  is  about  20  min- 
utes. 


■^k^^^^ 

^^^^^HI^PP  ^ 

A  View  of  Y.  M,  C.  A.  Training  School  Athletic  Field  in  Use 
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Physical  Training  in  Springfield 


In  the  city  ot  Springfield  physical  training  work 
has  a  well  established  place  in  the  public  schools, 
where  gymnastic  plays  and  games  are  the  rule 
in  all  grades.  The  city  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  does  the  usual  good  work  of  an  up- 
to-date  gymnasium  of  such  organizations  under 
the  direction  of  C.  W.  Hardy.  The  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  with  its  students  be- 
ing trained  to  be  physical  directors,  is  a  center  for 
such  work  in  its  locality,  a  number  of  the  senior 
students  being  employed  as  assistants  in  Spring- 
field and  nearby  towns  in  club  and  other  gymna- 
siums, as  well  as  in  playground  and  other  out-door 
activities  during  the  summer  months.  The  schools 
football,  fencing,  gymnastic  and  other  teams  take 
part  in  exhibitions  and  contests  throughout  the 
year,  usually  with  the  right  results  to  the  teams 
representing  such  an  institution.  The  whole  ath- 
letic grounds  and  skating  facilities  are  used  by 
young  men  of  the  city  in  season. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  gymnasiums  in 
Springfield  and  the  Turnverein  has  large  classes 
of  girls  and  women,  whose  work  is  directed  by 
Chris.   Neubaaer. 

Miss  Cecily  Buscall  has  a  gymnasium  at  235 
Pine  St.  for  children,  girls  and  women.  Medical 
gymnastics,  Swedish  and  odier  gymnastics,  danc- 
ing, fencing,  swimming,  etc.,  are  taught.  At  The 
Elms,  a;  private  school- for  girls,  Miss  Senda  Ber- 
enson  ha.s  classes  once  a  week.  In' the  MacDuffie 
private    school    classes    are    conducted. 

In  the  public  schools  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris  is  su- 
pervisor in  the  grades  and  of  the  girls'  work  in 
the   high   schools.     In   the   four   lower  grades   cor- 


rective Swedish  gymnastics  are  given  for  ten  min- 
utes a  day,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the 
upper  grades.  Story-plays  are  used  in  the  two 
lower  grades,  and  Swedish  work  without  apparatus 
in  all  other  grades.  Once  a  week  during  the  reg- 
ular g>'mnasium  period,  and  at  intervals  (rest 
periods)  during  the  day,  games  adapted  to  differ- 
ent ages  are  given  in  all  grades.  Exclusive  of  the 
rest  period  this  gives  a  break  for  free  play  of  ten 


Pratt  Gymnasium  and  Natatorium, 
Amherst  College 

to    fifteen    minutes    in    all    grades    in   the    morning, 
and  for  the  four  lower  grades  in  the  afternoon. 

Team  games  between   rooms   in  the   same   build- 
ing are  encouraged  in  the  three  upper  grades.  All 
(Continued  on  page  101.) 


Interior  of  New  Natatorium,  Amherst  Cou.KfJE 
One  of  the  places  to  be  visited  Saturday  of  the  Convention. 
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Public  School  Athletic  Movement 


ONE  of  the  latest  developments  in  national  ath- 
letics is  the  promotion  of  Public  Schools 
Athletic  Leagfucs  now  in  progress  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  United  State.  The  idea  of  organizing 
the  boys,  and  later  the  girls,  of  the  public  schools 
of  cities  was  first  carried  out  in  New  Yory  city 
where  on  its  face  it  seems  to  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, not  only  in  providing  a  form  of  beneficial 
bodily  exercise  for  the  children  who  much  needed 
it,  but  in  instiling  right  ideas  of  clean  sport  and 
honorable  competition.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  a  league  has  been  formed  in  Cleveland,  O., 
under  the  supervision  of  G.  W.  Ehler,  director  of 
physical  training  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
A  league  is  in  process  of  formation  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  under  the  direction  of  A.  G.  Douthitt.  The 
movement  is  ,  or  soon  will  be,  started  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  San  Francisco.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Gulick  regarding  the  formation  of  the  New  York 
city  league  are  of  interest: 

The  direct  object  of  the  league  was  not  merely  or 
mainly  to  promote  athletics  among  those  boys,  al- 
ready athletically  trained,  but  to  develop  a  large 
number  of  boys  who  knew  nothing  about  tne  various 
sports.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  individual  schools.  Accordingly 
it  was  decided  to  organize  the  city  into  districts, 
following  the  same  lines  as  the  district  divisions  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  create  as  far  as 
possible  a  league  within  each  district,  which  should 
look  after  all  local  interests.  This  was  done  always 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  district  superintendent. 
It  took  us  two  years  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was 
finally  done  and  these  leagues  are  now  operating 
successfully.  They  run  district  meets  of  all  kinds, 
raise  money,  and  help  the  individual  schools. 

There  are  about  5000  boys  old  enough  to  come 
into  athletics  in  each  district  league.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  one  representative  from  each  district 
league  once  per  month,  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
interest.  This  is  the  Elementary  Schools  Games 
Committee.  The  high  schools  are  similarly  formed 
into  groups,  and  a  meeting  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  23  high  schools  of  the  city  is  held 
once  a  month,  for  the  consideration  of  high  school 
matters.  This  is  the  High  School  Games  Commit- 
tee. 

One  type  of  work  done  is  class  athletics.  This 
engages  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  any  other 
sport  that  we  have.  The  object  of  the  class  athle- 
tics is  to  get  every  member  of  a  class  to  compete, 
securing  the  average  performance  of  the  class. 
Then  the  best  class  of  the  city  in  an  event  gets  a 
trophy,  to  be  hung  up  in  its  room  until  the  next 
competition.  It  is  the  best  scheme  yet  devised  to 
get  hold  of  the  great  masses. 

The  button  test  is  to  get  a  boy  to  compete  against 
himself.  That  is,  we  have  different  standards  for 
the  different  grades,  but  each  boy  who  can  pull  him- 


self up  a  certain  number  of  times,  run  a  certain 
distance  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  can  jump  a 
certain  distance,  gets  a  bronze  button  as  a  certificate 
of  his  attainment.  Over  30,000  boys  competed  last 
year  for  different  buttons. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  have  the  regular 
track  and  field  sports,  basket  ball  tournaments  of 
two  classes,  Socker  foot  ball,  a  'base  ball  leagu^  with 
over  100  teams,  and  so  on. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  have  been  exceed- 
ingly generous.  Trophies  aggregating  in  value  to 
several  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  given  to  us. 
We  spent  last  year  in  this  work  $15,000. 
This  money  was  contributed  by  men  of  the  city,  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  man  whom  we  employ  for  that 
purpose. 

The  various  athletic  organizations,  the  athletic 
clubs,  regiments,  and  other  bodies  have  been  good 
to  us  in  the  matter  of  helping  us  with  officials  and 
grounds. 

I  regard  the  essential  elements  in  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  such  a  scheme  as  this : 

(i)  The  active  and  intelligent  support  of  the 
school  men  themselves; 

(2)  The  support  of  the  newspapers; 

(3)  The  support  of  the  business  men. 

But  none  of  these  things  will  succeed  without 
there  being  somebody  ni  the  city  who  knows  the 
schools  and  the  school  situation  thoroughly,  who 
also  knows  athletics,  who  sees  the  difference  be- 
tween school  athletics  and  athletics  of  the  athletic 
club,  and  who  understands  how  to  avoid  in  athletics 
being  run  away  with  by  the  intense  competition 
spirit. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  Cleveland,  O.,  has  adopted  the 
following  policy  for  immediate  action:  First,  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  league  for 
distribution  to  persons  to  be  invited  to  join  it; 
second,  to  establish  physical  training  centers  for 
boys  ih  districts  where  facilities  are  available,  a 
center  to  be  first  established  at  Barkwill  public 
school  with  classes  to  be  held  twice  a  week  at  ex- 
pense for  instruction  not  excedineg  $2.00  a  day; 
third,  to  establish  and  conduct  three  grades  of  all- 
round  physical  tests  for  elementary  and  high 
schools,  following  the  plan  and  using  the  standards 
of  the  New  York  P.  S.  A.  L.;  fourth,  to  begin 
negotiations  to  secure  the  use  of  land  for  athletic 
fields  in  three  sections  of  the  city.  An  indoor  meet 
March  2nd  is  under  consideration. 


St  Louis  Teachers'  Post  Graduate  Work 

Teachers*  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  conductng 
general  extension  courses  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  public  school  teachers  of  that  city.  The  physical 
training  section  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel  R. 
Weeden,  with  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
theory  and  practice,  covering  marching  tactics  free 
hand  and  apparatus  work,  fancy  steps,  dancing 
drills  and  roundels,  games  and  school  athletics. 
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News  from  the  Societies 


(News  items,  announcements  and  reports  of  meetings 
are  desired  for  publication  each  month.  Secretaries 
of  organizations  are  requested  to  help  make  this 
feature  of  "American  Gymnasia"  of  timely  service.) 

New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Physical  Education 
Society  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  was  held  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  17th,  at  New  York  University, 
with  an  attendance  of  98.  The  general  subject  was 
"Physical  Training  and  the  Health  of  Public  School 
Children."  The  speakers  were:  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  of 
New  York  University;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
ex- President  of  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Welfare  of 
School  Children;  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin,  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  School 
Children;  Andrew  E.  Edson,  Associate  City  Super- 
intendent; Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Training  in  New  York  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Cronin  urged  the  necessity  of  having  a  physi- 
cal trainer  in  every  school  in  the  city,  with  complete 
gymnasium  apparatus  as  a  means  of  curing  reme- 
dial physical  defects  in  school  children.  He  pointed, 
out  to  the  members  the  widespread  good  which 
might  be  accomplished  by  teaching  parents  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  their  children. 

Dean  Balliet  spoke  of  the  value  of  scientific  phys- 
ical training  as  a  relaxation  from  mental  work  and 
said  that  only  such  exercises  as  are  restful  should 
be  used  in  the  work  at  schools. 

Dr.  Edson  entered  a  plea  for  more  time  to  be 
devoted  to  moral  as  well  as  physical  training. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  in  December, 
will  be  marked  by  a  dinner  as  a  special  feature. 


Boston  Society  Election 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society  was  held  the  evening  of  Dec.  6th, 
following  a  dinner  and  season  of  social  intercourse. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Christian  Eberhard;  ist  vice-president.  Dr.  P.  S. 
Page;  2nd  vice-president,  Miss  H.  E.  Hutchinson; 
treasurer,  Miss  M.  S.  Morse;  secretary,  Ernst  Her- 
mann. A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, who  is  soon  to  leave  Boston  for  new  duties. 
Twenty  members  were  present.  The  meeting  re- 
ceived and  discussed  a  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  previous  meeting  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  national 
association.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  new 
committee  for  further  consideration. 


special  reference  to  recent  developmental  aspects 
The  officers  of  this  society  are:  President,  E.  H. 
Roberts,  supervisor  of  physical  training,  public 
schools,  East  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Dr.  H.  S.  Win- 
gert,  resigned;  vice-president,  O.  H.  Baettger,  St. 
Louis  public  schools ;  treasurer,  O.  M.  Keonig,  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School ;  secretary.  Miss  Ethel  R. 
Weeden,  Teachers'  College,  succeeding  Mrs.  Lud- 
lura,  resigned;  council,  A.  E.  Kindervater,  A.  H. 
Mugge,  H.  M.  Myers,  Miss  Ethel  R.  Weeden,  Miss 
Elsa  Pohl. 


Buffalo  Physical  Education  Society 

The  Buffalo  Physical  Education  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  season  the  evening  of  Nov. 
26th,  with  good  attendance.  The  society  elected 
Miss  Alta  Wiggins  president,  as  its  representative 
on  the  national  council.  Dr.  Walter  D.  Green, 
Commissioner  of  Health,  spoke  upon  "Public  Sani- 
tation"; Mclvin  P.  Porter  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Public  Playgrounds."  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Wedell.  A  social  hour  followed  during  which 
efreshments  were  served. 


St  Louis  Society  Plans 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
Vicinity  will  hold  a  meeting  Saturday  evening,  Dec, 
1st,  at  Mugge's  Institute.  The  society  plans  to  give 
its  attention  this  season  to  technical  subjects  with 


Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  Directors 

The  Physical  Directors'  Association,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  is  startmg  a 
circulating  library  of  physical  training  books  to  be 
kept  at  the  state  headquarters  in  Boston.  Each 
member  of  the  association  has  been  assessed  25 
cents  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

At  the  December  monthly  meeting  a  series  of 
discusions  and  demonstrations  was  begun  by  S.  K. 
Nason  on  the  subject  of  wand  drills,  the  object  be- 
ing to  work  out  and  adopt  drills  that  meet  the 
needs  of  most  of  the  gymnasium  members. 

The  subject  of  medical  and  physical  examinations 
was  discussed,  led  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Garland.  The 
points  covered  were  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
system  of  examinations,  whether  examinations 
should  be  compulsory  and  best  ways  of  interesting 
men  to  follow  prescription  of  exercise. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  the  two  states  are  being  in- 
terested in  an  athletic  meet  on  a  large  scale  planned 
to  be  held  in  Boston  soon.  No  large  athletic  meet 
under  association  auspices  has  ever  been  held  in 
that  city. 


St.  Louis  Society 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
Vicinity  held  a  regular  meeting  Dec.  8th,  at  the 
Muegge  Institute,  attended  by  58  people.  A.  B. 
Wegener,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "The  Scope  and  Limitations  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion." Miss  Mary  A.  Smith  gave  a  demonstralion 
of  second  year  high  school  work,  with  a  class  from 
the  Yeatman  High  School. 
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Hygenic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Part  II.,  continued  from  November.) 

WHAT  are  the  main  features  which  we  must 
have  in  a  gymnasium  and  shower-bath  es- 
tablishment, in  order  to  make  the  whole  an  hygi- 
enically  perfect  and  economically  rational  institu- 
tion ? 

A.— BATH  ROOM. 
They  are: 

I.  Enough  double  cells  to  give  all  the  members 
of  one  class  the  opportunity  to  take  their  shower- 
baths  together  and  immediately  following  the  ex- 
ercises. 

II.  An  arrangement  which  avoids  the  necessity 
of  the  bather  manipulating  the  faucets,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  varying  and  right  temperatures  which 
make  up  a  tonic  douche. 

III.  The  douche  must  be  ready  for  him  the  mo- 
ment he  has  his  clothes  off  his  body. 

IV.  Such  an  arrangement  must  have  absolute 
control  over  the  degrees  of  temperatures  and  the 
pounds  of  pressure  of  all  the  water  which  goes  to 
the  douche  cells,  thereby  enabling  an  intelligent  in- 
structor to  administer  an  average  douche  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  physiological  intensity  of  the 
previous  exercises,  putting,  so  to  speak,  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  hygienic  treatment  of  the  gymnasium 
work,  and  putting  the  pupils  furthermore  into  such 
a  physical  condition  that  his  heat  regulating  me- 
chanism can  readily  respond  to  the  weather  con- 
dition into  which  they  may  have  to  go,  i.  e.,  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  the  cold  of  the  winter,  or  the 
adjusted  temperatures  of  the  lecture  room. 

y.  Such  an  arrangement  must  yet  permit  of 
modifications  from  the  average  class  needs  in  order 
to  meet  individual  peculiarities  and  tastes. 

VI.  It  must  be  possible  to  heat  the  air  of  the 
bath  room  in  about  three  minutes  so  such  degrees 
that  naked  prespiring  bodies  can  enter  it  without 
receiving  a  chill  or  too  strong  a  shock,  and  it 
must  be  possible  to  cool  the  air  as  quickly  as;  and 
in  harmony  with,  the  temperatures  of  the  shower 
baths.  Such  quick  heating  of  the  air  will  insure  its 
remaining  pure. 

VI I.  Such  an  arrangement  must  give  sufficient 
privacy  to  each  individual,  but  permit  of  the  in- 
structor or  operator  maintaining  a  view  of  the 
whole  class. 

VIII.  Each  bather  must  have  enough  water  to 
cover  at  least  his  whole  trunk  at  once  without  his 
moving  or  bending  and  without  the  possibility  of  his 
head  being  exposed  to  the  water,  yet  it  must  permit 
the  bather  to  have  it  strike  any  part  of  his  anatomy 
if  hfi  so  desires  without  demanding  extreme  bend- 
ing of  his  trunk  or  extremities. 

IX.  There  must  be  no  possibility  of  the  water 


rebounding  from  one  body  onto  any  other  body, 
nor  should  it  be  possible  that  the  used  or  floor 
water  could  touch  the  feet  of  any  bather. 

X.  The  bath  room  must  permit  of  absolute 
clearness  and  must  be  entirely  free  of  odors  at 
any  time. 

XI.  The  instructor,  or  operator,  must  have  easy 
control  of  the  temperatures  of  the  water  and  air  of 
the  bath  room,  absolute  oversight  over  the  bath 
room,  perfect  control  over  the  temperatures  and 
ventilation  of  the  dressing  room  perfect  connection 
by  signals  with  every  member  of  the  class  whether 
in  bath  room  or  dressing  room,  and  yet  be  himself 
comparatively  well  protected  from  the  various  tem- 
perature changes. 

B.— DRESSING  ROOM. 

XII.  The  distance  from  the  dressing  cells  to  the 
douche  cells  must  be  short,  and  practically  the  same 
for  every  member  of  the  class. 

XIII.  The  air  in  the  dressing  room  must  be 
absolutely  pure  at  all  times,  and  the  temperatures 
of  the  air  must  be  under  such  easy  and  central  con- 
trol that  it  can  be  kept  at  all  times  in  harmony  with 
the  changing  physical  condition  of  the  bathers,  i.  e.. 
when  first  entering  the  dressing  rooms  in  their 
street  clothes,  when  next  entering  in  a  heated  and 
moist  condition  after  their  work  in  gymnasium  and 
again  when  returning  from  the  douche  room  and 
while  dressing. 

XIV.  The  dressing  room  must  also  offer  indi- 
vidual privacy,  individual  and  plentiful  accommoda- 
tion for  hanging  all  clothing  at  full  length.  It 
should  permit  of  some  variation  as  to  temneratures 
of  each  dressing  booth  in  order  to  meet  individual 
peculiarities.  There  should  never  be  left,  even  for 
short  times,  any  moist  clothing  or  towels.  Lockers 
are  very  unhygienic  at  the  best,  but  surely  should 
never  be  located  in  the  dressing  rooms. 

C— SUIT  ROOM. 

XV.  There  should  exist  a  simple  arrangement 
whereby  all  clothing  and  shoes  worn  during  gymna- 
sium lessons  can  be  thoroughly  aired  and  dried 
within  a  short  time  after  they  are  used. 

D.— WAITING   AND   REST   ROOM. 

XVI.  There  should  be  connected  with  each  gym- 
nasium a  waiting  or  rest  room  in  which  normal 
temperatures  exist  at  all  times. 

With  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  reproductions 
from  photographs  we  will  endeavor  to  show  how 
every  one  of  these  sixteen  demands  for  an  hygieni- 
cally  perfect  system  can  be  met  in  a  thoroughly 
serviceable  yet  moderately  expensive  manner. 

Providing  a  floor  space  of  about  38x68  feet  is  at 
our  disposal  (See:  "Plan  of  a  Bath  House  An- 
nex.") and  ceiling  light,  hot  air  and  steam  heat 
systems  are  in  the  building,  the  whole  plant  could 
be  installed  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $2000. 
This   system   will    provide   shower   baths   every    15 
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minutes  to  classes  of  40  pupils.  We  will  now  take 
up  the  answers  to  every  one  of  the  above  made  16 
demands. 

Answer  to  No.  I.  If  on  an  average  the  classes  in 
gymnasium  are  made  up  of  40  pupils  there  should 
be  40  douche  cells.  Our  diagram  provides  for 
classes  of  40  or  less  down  to  classes  of  10  pupils. 
Cut  No.  I  shows  part  of  a  bath  room  with  60  in- 
dividual cells.  Cut  No.  3  shows  the  mixing  and 
controlling  stand  for  60  douche  cells.  Cut  No.  2 
shows  a  bath  room  of  32  cells  with  open  partitions. 

To  have  classes  of  less  than  10  or  more  than  60 
is  on  the  one  hand  not  practical  in  any  gymnasium, 
and  on  the  other  hand  over 
60  would  require  for  the  bath 
room  a  water  supply  which 
ordinarily  is  not  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  size  of  the 
douche  cells  is  3x3  feet; 
they  are  arranged  in  rows  of 
10  cells  each,  with  aisles  4 
feet  wide  between  each  two 
row^s.  The  partitions  are  of 
ordinary  iron  pipes  with 
sheet  irons  fastened  in  be- 
tween (See  Cuts  i,  2,  3,  4) 
In  Xo.  2  the  ideal  piping  ar- 
rangement is  shown,  the  up- 
rights being  extended  to  form 
at  the  same  time  the  sup- 
ports for  the  overhead  water- 
pipes.  No.  I  shows  the 
sheetiron  partition  with  the 
addition  of  a  wrapper  for 
women,  which  acts  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fourth  par- 
tition for  the  douche  cell. 
In  the  bath  room  shown  in 
Cuts  I  and  4  the  uprights 
could  not  be  extended  on  ac- 
count of  the  ceiling  being 
too  low  and  by  reason  ot 
there  being  in  addition  heavy 
rafters.  This  bath  room  is 
m  the  basement  of  an  small 
factory  building.  We  had  to 
make  the  best  of  the  room  at 
our  disposal. 

Each  of  these  douche  cells 
has  two  needle  sprays  placed 
at  opposite  corners  of  the 
square  and  about  seven  feet 
from  the  floor.  These  two 
needle   sprays   are   controlled 

by  the  operator  in  the  operator's  closet.  Both 
sprays  can  be  made  to  flow  at  the  same  time  (See 
Cut  No.  4),  or  only  one  at  a  time.  They  can  also 
be  controlled  in  such  manner  that  while  one  opens 
the  other  shuts.  This  arangement  permits  the  di- 
minishing of  the  amount  of  water  which  is  thrown 
at  one  moment  onto  the  bather's  body,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  stock  when  the  colder  temperatures  of 
the  water  are  being  reached.  At  this  stage,  in  the 
usual  equipments,  the  bather  in  order  to  reduce  the 
•*slKK:k"  usually  turns  rapidly  aroimd.  This  device 
avoids  this  necessity,  and  furthermore  by  reason  of 
the  showers  being  placed  in  opposite  direction,  the 
shtKk  is  administered  alternatively  on  the  back  and 
the  chest.  A  further  valuable  outcome  is  the  fact 
that    in   this   manner   deep    rythmical    breathing    is 


stimulated,  thereby  preventing  the  usual  physiologi- 
cal reaction  of  "holding  the  breath."  This  arrang- 
ment  gains  the  important  factor  of  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  water.  This  increase  in  the  me- 
chanical stimulation  of  the  skin  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  tonic  douche. 

Answer  to  No.  II.  The  showers  for  all  die  bath- 
ers of  one  class  are  administered  by  the  instructor 
himself,  or  by  an  operator  to  whom  the  prescription 
for  each  class  douche  is  furnished  by  the  instruc- 
tor. The  mixing  stand  and  controlling  levers  for 
each  row  of  cells  are  located  in  the  operator's  closet 
rt  on?  end  of  the  bath  room.     (See  Plan  of  Bath 


No.  I 
Showing  how  the 


One  Douche  Cell 
bath  robe  or  wrapper  isjmade  to  form  the  fourth 
wall  for  the  cell 

House  Annex.)  The  upper  half  of  this  closet  nnst 
be  of  glass  and  the  stand  for  the  operator  must  be 
elevated  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  bath  room.  Such  an 
arrangement  protects  the  operator  from  the  rapidly 
changing  temperatures  of  the  general  bath  room. 
In  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  talk  to  the  class 
or  to  some  individual  a  speaking  tube  is  led  into 
the  partition.  The  mixing  stand  is  provided  with 
an  high  class  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge.  The 
temperatures  of  the  water  is  regulated  by  valves  and 
the  pressure  by  special  by-valves.  A  special  ar- 
rangement provides  for  the  draining  of  all  over- 
head pipes,  so  that  inside  of  a  minute  after  the 
baths  not  a  drop  of  water  remains  dropping  from 
the  many  sprays.    This  assists  not  only  in  the  quick 
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drying  out  of  the  bath  room,  but  prevents  any  cold 
or  hot  water  remaining  in  the  pipes,  which  might 
at  the  next  bath  do  imexpected  harm  to  the  bathers. 

The  heating  of  the  bath  room  inside  of  three 
minutes  previous  to  the  douche, 'the  mixing  of  the 
water  to  the  initial  temperatures,  the  gradual  or 
quick  lowering  of  the  temperatures,  the  changing 
of  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  changing  from  a 
2-spray  shower  bath  to  a  single  spray  shower,  the 
alternating  showers,  at  colder  temperatures,  the 
shutting  off  of  one  or  more  rows,  when  their  mem- 
bers have  had  enough  according  to  his  judgement, 
the  final  shuting  off  of  all  water,  the  signalling 
to  the  pupils  in  their  dressing  room,  that  the  douche 
is  ready,  the  changing  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
air  in  the  bath  room  and  the  tiressing  room,  it  is 
all  done  by  the  instructor  in  the  operator's  closet. 

To  fully  explain  the  heating  plan  for  the  water, 
and,. the  scheme  for  the  mixing  of  the  water,  and 


Mixing  Stand  and  Switchboard 

No.  3 

Inside  the  operator's  closet.     Controls  60  douche  cells  with  an  ag^egate 

120  sprays.     Note  position  of  thermometer  and  pressure  gauges 

the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  is  regulated, 
would  lead  too  far  in  this  article.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  control  over  these  items  is  absolute 
arfd  instantaneous.  These  are  mechanical  features 
which  were  worked  out  by  expert  plumbers  whose 
long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrothereu- 
peutic  apparatus  made  it  possible  for  me  to  have  my 


idea  realized  at  the  time  (1897-1899)  when  the 
management  of  the  hospital  where  this  bath  system 
was  first  built,  were  casting  about  all  over  this 
country  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  could  meet  my 
ideas  about  douching  with  a  practical  apparatus, 
only  one  concern  was  found,  who  not  only  acknowl- 
edged  at  once  the  value  of  the  idea,  but  through 
their  long  experience  in  the  building  of  the  Baruch 
Systems,  were  able  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing the  mechanical  features  which  make  the 
control  of  the  temperatures  and  the  pressure  abso- 
lute and  perfect.  How  the  control  of  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  air,  etc.,  is  brought  about  will  be  ex- 
plained in  answering  the  above  enumerated  de- 
mands. 

Answer  to  No.  III.    It  takes  on  an  average  from 
two  to   three  minutes  to   remove   the   gymnasium 
suit.    I  have  timed  a  great  manv  men's  and  boys' 
and  womens'  classes  and  find  that  it  is  sufficient 
time  to  allow  a  class  three 
minutes        for       undressing. 
When     the     instructor     dis- 
misses his  class  on  the  gym- 
nasium floor  they  return   all 
toge^er     to     the      dressing 
room  and  each    one    to    his 
particular    booth.      The    in- 
structor goes  directly  to  the 
operator's  closet. 

His  first  move  will  be  to 
close  all  the  open  windows 
and  air  shafts.  This  he  does 
with  the  moving  of  a  few  lev- 
ers. The  air  inthe  bath  room 
is,  of  course,  fresh  and  pure. 
He  then  opens  a  valve  that 
sends  all  over  the  room  hot 
water  of  about  120°  under  a 
pressure  of  from  30  to  60 
pounds.  There  are  in  a  bath 
room  of  40  douche  cells 
eighty  needle  sprays.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  to 
one  minute  he  alternates  the 
sprays  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  room  is  beautiful- 
ly heated,  the  air  remains 
fresh  and  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  air  to  give  at 
once  a  stimulating  and  com- 
fortable environment  to  the 
entering  class  members.  In 
another  half  minute  he  has 
mixed  the  water  to  the  start- 
ing temperature  of  about  100 
degrees,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
about  10  degrees.  One  and 
one-half  to  two  minutes  have 
elapsed  and  the  water  is 
spraying  from  eighty  sprays 
into  forty  douche  cells.  He 
has  touched  by  this  time  the  electric  bell  which  gives 
the  first  signal  to  the  undressing  class  that  the  bath 
is  ready.  In  another  minute,  if  they  are  not  very 
slow,  every  one  has  entered  his  douche  cell  and  the 
shower  bath  proceeds  to  gradually  change  to  lower 
temperatures. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Plans  for  a  Bath-house  Annex  for  a^Gvmnasium  Building 

No.  5 

I *pper  plan  shows  a  cross  section.    Lower  plan,  the  floor  arrangement.    This  arrangement  would  accommodate  over  300  pupils  an  hour  under 
hfgcQkally  perfect  conditions.    There  are  40  Douche  CcllSi  e^ch  having  2  sprays.    TJiere  are  2  Dressing  Rooms,  each  having  40  Dressing  Booths. 
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A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

Summary  of  the  Symposium  of  Opinions  from 
Leaders  of  the  Profession 

By  Paul  C.  PhiUips,  M.D. 

IN  response  to  the  questions  printed  in  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia"  for  September,  and  previously 
sent  to  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  physical 
training  schools,  directors  of  normal  schools  and 
editors  of  physical  training  journals,  twelve  replies 
were  received  and  printed  in  the  issues  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.    The  questions  were  as  follows : 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

Will  you  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing questions?  We  intend  to  publish  a  general 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  physical  training 
and  its  prospects,  based  in  part  on  such  replies  as 
we  ask  from  you. 

Questions: — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
the  progress  of  physical* training?  (a)  in  your  own 
field ;  (b)  in  general. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  likely  devel- 
opment of  physical  training  during  the  next  ten 
years?  (a)  in  your  own  field;  (b)  in  general. 

The  replies  deserve,  they  command,  the  attention 
of  teachers  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  Sel- 
dom can  a  dozen  men  and  women  from  the  fore- 
front of  a  scientific  profession  be  prevailed  on  to 
put  in  ^rint  their  calm  judgments  of  its  achievments 
in  the  previous  ten  years  or  hazard  a  prophesy  as 
to  what  even  its  immediate  future  will  be.  To  the 
young  director  who  has  not  yet  sensed  the  signs 
of  progress  nor  attained  the  broader  horizon,  they 
should  prove  both  inspiring  and  illuminating; 
rarely  will  it  be  his  fortune  to  enjoy  such  visions 
from  the  lofty  view-point  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready become  eminent,  seldom  may  he  get  such 
leaves  from  their  autobiography. 

One  hesitates  to  summarize  or  interpret  these  re- 
plies for  fear  that,  in  the  composite,  each  may  not 
seem  to  receive  fair  recognition,  and  because  they 
present  considerable  variety.  Yet  the  replies  do 
submit  themselves  to  classification  and  it  seems 
worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  estimating  the  signs  of  progress  of  the  past 
ten  years  the  most  obvious  fact  is  likely  to  escape 
us,  namely  that  there  has  been  marked  progress,  not 
as  much  as  we  wished  nor  evenrwhere,  but  on  the 
whole  and  in  some  most  important  departments. 
This  is  virtually  assumed  by  all.  It  is  indicated  in 
the  r^i^ed  standards  of  education,  the   resultant 


recognition  from  educators,  the  wide  dissemination 
and  popularization  of  physical  education  and  in  the 
improved  co-operation  between  different  systems. 
The  majority  of  those  who  replied  state  or  imply 
these. 

In  raising  the  standard  for  the  directorship  the 
school  boards  required  that  candidates  for  physical 
training  positions  should  be  examined;  to  pass  the 
examinations  better  training  was  needed.  The 
schools  had  to  respond  with  higher  requirements; 
this  demanded  better  courses  of  instruction,  better 
teachers  and  at  length  better  applicants,  for  the 
character  of  the  work  in  the  training  schools  as  a 
whole  now  attracted,  and  its  entrance  examinations 
required,  better  material  from  which  to  make  physi- 
cal directors.  Progreess  in  this  direction  wa> 
marked  in  private  and  normal  schools  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
About  ten  years  ago  some  leading  spirits  set  up  a 
standard  for  the  future,  believed  it  could  be  at- 
tained and  had  the  courage  to  demand  it.  Physical 
directors  have  been  levelling  up  to  it  ever  since. 
We  might  say,  in  fact,  that  the  past  ten  years  of 
physical  education  in  the  United  States  has  been 
characterized  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  training 
schools.  Some  had  started  before  '96,  but  the  in- 
ception of  many  and  the  efficiency  of  all  was  pre- 
dominant later.    This  is  significant  progress. 

The  raised  standards,  too,  begat  a  more  thorough- 
going inquiry  into  the  basis  of  physical  training; 
the  physiological  and  phychological  investigations 
of  the  period  just  past  mark  scientific  progress. 
Few  of  these  studies  were  complete  and  much  of 
the  ground  work  remains  unexplored,  but  there  was 
noteworthy  advance. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  improved  personnel,  of 
course,  went  improved  methods;  the  broader  views 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  impelled  to  more 
scientific  and  effective  work.  The  natural  result 
was  increased  recognition  from  educators  one  of 
the  most  significant  indications  of  progress  in  the 
past  decade.  The  introduction,  very  generally,  dur- 
ing this  period,  of  physical  education  into  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  the  public  schools  was  the  logical 
sequence,  a  step  which  is  impressive  in  the  history 
of  our  science.  This  recognition  is  shown  again  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  physical  educators  admit- 
ted to  the  learned  and  scientific  bodies  of  the  coun- 
try. 

One  sign  of  progress  which  has  been  hardly 
touched  upon  is  that  of  the  determination  of  the 
place  of  play  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
the  plan  of  physical  training.  Yet  it  seems  to  the 
writer  momentous.  How  it  has  given  meaning  to 
the  play  life  of  children  and  broadened  our  concep- 
tion of  exercise!  The  use  of  it  as  a  developmental 
and  remedial  agency,  both  for  youth  and  adult,  i^ 
only  beginnig  to  bo  appreciated,  yet  its  beenfits  arc 
untold. 

The  improved  training  of  the  physical  directors 
made  them  more  sensible  of  the  popular  need  for 
physical  betterment  the  increased  confidence  re- 
posed in  them,  because  of  that  better  training,  by 
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educators  and  municipal  authorities  who  also  saw 
that  need  made  possible  in  great  measure  the  rapid 
dissemination  oi  physical-  training  throughout  the 
masses.  But  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  lay 
in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  physical  director; 
his  desire  to  benelit  his  fellow  man  physically. 
When  he  had  grown  big  enough  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion from  a  scientific  and  practical  standpoint  and 
could  convince  the  educator,  philanthropist  and 
health  board,  there  started  the  era  of  public  play 
grounds,  municipal  gymnasia,  public  baths  and,  most 
recently,  health  education  leagues.  The  director 
had  gone  outside  his  gymnasium  with  his  materia 
gymnastica,  obtained  a  copy  of  materia  athlciica  and 
materia  aquatica,  and  the  era  of  extension  work 
iiad  begun. 

All  of  this  is  implied  in  several  responses  of  the 
>yniposium.  Not  educators  alone  but  the  general, 
public  beca^ie  awakened  more  thoroughly  to  the 
need  and  value  of  physical  exercise,  a  fact  which 
largely  made  possible  the  extension  work  which 
was  planned  by  various  agencies. 

The  past  decade,  by  the  judgment  of  able  men, 
has  been  characterized  again  by  progress  in  co-op- 
eration. In  the  previous  one,  i886-'96,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  progress  seemed  to  be  partizanship. 
Several  conventions  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  were  largely  battle  grounds  be- 
tween rival  systems  of  physical  education,  each 
champion  anxious  to  prove  his  own  the  best.  Pos- 
>ibly  this  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  from  this 
threshing  floor  these  so-called  systems  emerged 
purged  of  whatever  was  unessential  and  outworn 
into  a  decade  of  co-operation  and  mutual  trust,  each 
crediting  to  the  other  its  real  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  bodily  training. 

What  of  the  future  1  It  takes  judgment  to  select 
the  most  significant  indications  of  progress  of  the 
past  ten  years ;  courage  is  required  to  predict  it  for 
the  future.  It  is  the  more  difficult  because  it  will 
depend  in  great  measure  on  the  life  of  the  people— 
a  changing  factor — by  a  response  to  their  physical 
need.  That  will  be  one  of  the  great  advance  steps 
of  the  next  ten  years ;  the  closer  adaptation  of  phys- 
ical training  to  the  needs  of  American  life,  to  the 
lite  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  laboring  and 
^edentory  men  and  women.  The  great  field  outside 
lias  only  been  prospected,  soon,  we  have  faith  to 
believe,  it  will  be  possessed  and  developed.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  meant  by  the  many  who  say  that 
the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years  will  be  continued 
into  the  next.  This  is  a  safe  prediction  for  the 
momentum  of  past  progress  will  surely  carry  us 
through  another  decade  with  increasing  achiev- 
raents.  The  spread  of  play  grounds,  municipal 
gymnasia  and  baths  will  be  most  noteworthy,  the 
increased  recognition  of  directors  due  to  still 
greater  fitness  for  the  work  will  be  important. 

In  the  schools  there  will  be  better  correlation  of 
physical  training  to  education  in  general  and  in  all 
grades,  in  fact  correlation  will  probably  be  one  of 


the  great  works  of  the  decade.  Physical  education 
will  be  still  further  orientated  to  the  grand  scheme 
of  education  in  school  and  college  and  in  its  relation 
to  other  sciences.  Its  various  departments  will  be- 
come better  correlated  among  themselves.  Gym- 
nastics, athletics  and  play  in  their  myriad  forms 
will  fin^  more  nearly  their  proper  places  in  the  plan 
of  physical  and  mental  improvement.  The  bringing 
of  competitive  athletics  into  harmony  with  this  plan 
and  the  more  general  use  of  them  as  educational, 
hygienfc  and  recreative  factors,  in  short,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  much  of  the  gymnastics  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  great  advance  steps. 

The  recreative  side  of  physical  training  will  be 
emphasized  still  further  and  with  it  rhythmic  move- 
ments, to  the  advantage  of  the  race.  With  the  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
our  profession  the  importance  of  these  additions  to 
our  materia  gymnastica  cannot  bue  be  appreciated 
and  developed.  The  remedial  vahie  of  a  dance  and 
a  laugh  will  be  appreciated. 

The  signs  point  to  important  progress  in  scientific 
research  in  order  to  perfect  and  enlarge  the  investi- 
gations of  the  past.  This  research  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  offering  of  medals  for  conspicuous 
achievments.  As  a  corollary  to  this  will  be  the 
sounding  of  the  pedagogical  note  in  our  training 
schools  that  those  who  know  may  know  also  how 
to  impart  it  to  others  to  the  end  that  education  may 
be  advanced. 

Increased  recognition  by  the  medical  schools  of 
the  physical  director  and  his  subject  is  likely  to 
mark  the  period  before  us;  the  value  of  physical 
training  as  a  therapeutic  agent  will  probably  bring 
it  both  as  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  into  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools.  There  are  signs  on 
the  horizon  at  present;  some  speak  of  them.  Medi- 
cal gymnastics  will  thus  be  still  further  emphasized. 

But  not  only  the  remedial  but  the  preventive 
value  of  physical  exercise  will  become  more  widely 
recognized.  In  fact  if  we  should  be  limited  to  one 
prophecy  it  would  be  that  of  popular  education  in 
hygiene  as  the  most  significant  advance  step  that 
would  be  taken  in  the  decade  ahead.  Some  of  the 
replies  indicated  as  much.  The  education  of  the 
masses  in  how  to  live  physically  has  just  begun,  yet 
the  signs  are  significant  on  all  hands  that  it  will 
become  a  most  important  agency  for  good  in  the 
coming  years.  The  health  boards  of  our  cities,  the 
medical  advisers  of  our  schools,  the  health  educa- 
tion clubs  rapidly  arising,  the  increasing  space 
given  to  hygienic  instruction  in  the  public  prints 
are  finger  posts  which  "he  who  runs  may  read." 
The  municipal  and  state  regulation  of  dwellings,  of 
water,  of  food,  of  the  height  of  buildings,  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  are,  to  be  sure,  mandatory  but 
they  are  also  educative  to  the  masses.  The  play 
ground  gymnasium  and  bath  will  be  the  practical 
demonstration  in  this  education;  the  class,  the  lec- 
ture, the  literature  of  personal  hygiene  will  be  the 
theoretical  portion  of  the  propaganda.  The  physical 
director  ex  officio  cannot  keep  out  of  this  great 
movement ;  he  will  be  found  in  the  place  his  talents 
fit  him  for. 

Never  has  ihe  call  been  so  urgent  for  physical 
directors,  never  the  opportunities  so  great  for  men 
of  education  and  mental  grasp.  A  great  opportu- 
nity lies  before  the  director,  a  vast  country  to  be 
gained,  has  he  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  go  up 
and  possess  it? 
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Fencing  for  Men  in  School  or  College 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


Fencing  is  the  one  combative  form  of  sport,  fit 
for  the  gymnasium,  in  which  courtesy  to  the  oppo- 
nent is  a  feature  under  the  rules.  If  there  were 
no  otJier  reason  for  recommending  it  to  more  gen- 
eral use  in  school  and  college  gymnasiums,  this,  by 
itself,    would   be   sufficient. 

The  tendency  m  games,  all  too  apparent  to  an 
old-fashioned  sportsman  who  graces  the  side-lines 
nowadays,  is  the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost;  to  have 
victory  perch  on  your  banners,  be  it  by  fair  means 
or  foul;  to  have  it  appear  of  record  in  the  next 
day's  newspapers  that  you  have  won.  This  spirit 
is  of  a  part  with  a  certain  commercialism  of  the 
times,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  eradicated.  But  it  is 
within  the  power  of  a  conscientious  director  to  in- 
iiuence  the  minds  of  those  under  his  or  her  in- 
struction to  a  nobler  and  more  generous  spirit  of 
sport.  After  one  has  watched  a  basket-ball  game 
in  whidi  repeated  penalties  have  been  inBicted,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  two  fencers  engage,  and  rival 
one  another,  not  only  in  combat,  but  in  the  fair 
spirit  evinced  by  the  quick  recognition  of  good 
touches  made  by  the  opponent's   superior  skill. 

Physically,  fencing  trains  a  perfect  co-ordina- 
tion that  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies.  It  is  my  personal  observation 
that  the  dancer's  control  is  not  equal  to  the 
fencer's.  1  give  this  only  as  my  own  deduction 
and  would  suggest  its  consideration.  In  the  dance 
one  is  doing  a  prescribed  act.  In  fencing  one  must 
have  a  perfect  poise  that  enables  one  to  respond 
to  the  unexpected  with  exactness  and  precision.  It 
is  not  a  holiday,  fair-weather  sort  of  ability  to 
control  the  body,  but  the  instinct  of  balance  in 
grained. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  a  one-sided  exercise;  I 
reply  that  so  is  tennis,  polo,  any  game  in  which 
the  chief  implement  of  the  game  is  held  in  one 
hand.  And,  furthermore,  the  unused  arm  in  fenc- 
ing has  a  necessary  and  prescribed  action  of  its 
own. 

Fencing  requires  keen  mental  acumen.  Your 
"cart-horse"  will  never  excel  in  it,  but  it  may  help 
to  sharpen  his  wits.  Then  mental  interest  in  fenc- 
ing increases  the  further  one  goes  in  it.  Finally, 
it  really  becomes  a  purely  mental  game,  to  which 
the   body   is  merely  incidental  as  an  instrument. 

But  to  make  fencing  succeed  in  the  school  or  col- 
lege g^nasium  it  is  necessary  to^  teach  the  exact 
purpose  of  the  sport  from  the  start.  Never  let 
the  pupil  forget  that  his  chief  object  is  to  hit,  and 
not  to  be  himself  hit.  Too  many  class  instructors 
weary  their  pupils  with  foolish  exercises,  and  the 
beating  of  feet,  that  have  really  little  place  in  the 
art.  Lightness  of  poise,  silence  on  the  floor,  are 
first  principles.  The  pupil  must  learn  these  things 
to  begin  with,  and  then  all  effort  should  be  placed 
in  the  development  of  blade  work.  If  pupils  are 
given  a  true  insight  into  the  game  they  will  like  it. 
Fvery  action  of  the  sword  must  stand  the  test  of 
common  sense.  It  is  always  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  another,  never  routine.  It  cannot  be 
taught   like   Indian   clubs. 


As  soon  as  possible  exercise  your  class  in  sets 
so  that  the  idea  of  combat  will  be  quickly  com- 
municated. In  the  attacks  sec  to  it  that  the  lunges 
are  always  made  to  hit,  not  to  meet  the  opposite 
foil  in  a  parry.  In  teaching  feints  make  the  pupils 
feel  that  feints  are  real,  that  to  be  successful  they 
must  be  "real  acting;"  that  they  must  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  dLssimulatioo.  In  short,  make  fenc- 
ing a  real,  living,  thing,  not  a  blind  series  of  move- 
ments. By  this  method  the  insight,  above  referre«l 
to,  will  be  conveyed. 


A  NOTE. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Ranlett,  fencing  instructor,  and  editor 
of  this  department,  received  a  serious  injury  early 
in  November,  in  an  assault  with  duelling  swords,  a 
broken  blade,  which  had  snapped  by  hitting  in  a 
thrust  the  bell-guard  of  his  sword,  passing  through 
his  right  arm,  from  forearm  to  bicep.  Mr.  Ranlett 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  fencing  for  this  season, 
and  through  the  necessities  of  other  business,  to  re- 
sign his  connection  with  "American  Gymnasia,*' 
which  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to  us,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  to  readers  who  have  become  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Ranlett's  practical  articles  on  van- 
ous  phases  of  the  art  of  fencing.  We  expect  to 
make  other  arrangements,  by  which  fencing  news 
and  articles  will  be  continued. — Editor. 


Say  Too  Much  About  Individual  Plays 

A  newspaper  writer  makes  the  following  com- 
ments upon  one  phase  of  current  football  develop- 
ments : 

In  recent  reports  of  football  games,  writers  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  enlarge  upon  the  performances 
of  individual  players,  attributing  victories  to  the 
star  players.  In  some  cases,  the  estimate  is  merited, 
no  doubt,  but  the  habit  is  bid.  In  most  games, 
the  individual  performance  of  one  single  man  does 
not  win,  by  a  good  deal. 

Take  the  work  of  a  drop-kicker,  for  example. 
How  frequently  one  reads  of  the  performance  of 
some  star  drop  kicker!  Does  it  not  occur  to  the 
writers  and  enthusiasts  that  the  ball  has  got  to  be 
delivered  where  the  drop-kicker  can  show  his 
ability?  The  star  has  got  to  have  a  team  back  of 
him  that  is  able  to  put  the  ball  where  he  can  kick 
it.  Without  the  team,  the  mere  drop-kicker  is  of 
small  account. 

Football  is  not  a  one  man  game,  by  any  means. 
It  is  a  game  of  strategy  by  a  whole  team  and  the 
one  man — even  if  the  greatest  in  the  world — who 
relies  entirely  upon  his  drop-kicking  ability,  will  be 
;i  poor  star,  without  a  team  back  of  him.  The  team 
is  required  to  make  him  a  "star." 

The  game  is  so  more  open  now  ihan  it  h^s  bi^en 
before,  that  spectators  are  enabled  to  see  and  judge 
for  themselves.  Credit  for  winning  games  will. 
therefore  have  to  be  merited,  and  a  man  will  have  , 
to  be  a  star,  indeed,  to  entitle  him  to  the  honor  of 
winning  a  game  by  individual  play. 
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Beginning  Physical  Training  for  Girls 

By  Senda  Berenson,  Director,  Smith  College 


IN  order  to  make  clearer  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
should  like  to  state  briefly  what  the  requirements 
of  Smith  College  are  for  its  physical  training  depart- 
ment; also  a  few  words  about  our  equipment. 

The  requirement  for  1400  students  is  four  periods 
of  exercise  a  week,  from  Octoberist  to  June  ist, 
for  the  four  college  years.  The  first  and  second 
classes  are  required  to  take  this  exercise  in  the 
g>-mnasium  from  November  ist  to  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion. The  two  upper  classes  may  take  this  exer- 
cise out  of  doors  (each  period  to  be  at  least  an 
hour)  or  they  may  elect  gymnastics,  swimming, 
fencing,  or  aesthetic  dancing. 

We  have  two  gymnasiums,  one  built  soon  after 
the  college  was  started,  with  a  floor  space  sixty 
by  thirty-four  feet,  the  other  one  hundred  by  sixty 
feet,  built  in  189 1,  containing  a  running  track,  a 
small  swimming  tank,  and  the  usual  gymnasium 
accessories.  A  new  recreation  field  of  nine  and  a 
half  acres  has  just  been  completed  with  seven  per- 
fect dirt  tennis  courts,  a  full-sized  hockey  field,  a 
basket  ball  field,  a  volley  ball  court,  clock  golf 
circle  and  a  croquet  ground.  We  also  have  a  small 
club  house  on  the  field  with  lockers  and  shower 
baths,  lounging  rooms  and  tea  rooms,  where  the 
students  may  obtain  light  refreshments.  "Paradise" 
gives  opportunity  for  mild  rowing  and  paddling, 
and  an  unusually  fine  golf  course  which  belongs 
both  to  the  town  and  to  the  college,  is  within 
twenty  minutes  of  the  campus.  A  good  riding 
academy  in  the  town  practically  belongs  to  the 
college,  since  its  sixteen  horses  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  college  students,  and  the  very 
lovely  country  rolling  away  from  our  very  doors 
into  rich  and  cultivated  meadows  and  beautiful 
hills,  affords  wide  opportunity  for  long  walks, 
horse-back  rides  or  snow-shoe  tramps. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  one  director  and 
three  instructors.  Our  entering  classes  have  grown 
so  enormously  the  last  few  years  that  the  present 
class  with  its  465  members  is  a  bit  overwhelming. 
The  question  how  to  give  these  girls  the  opportu- 
nity for  exercise  on  the  opening  of  college  and  at 
the  same  time  be  certain  that  the  exercise  shall  be 
sane  and  healthful  for  each  individual,  is  one  that 
has  given  us  much  thought,  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  our  experience  along  these  lines  may  prove 
suggestive  or  helpful  that  this  paper  is  written. 

The  day  college  opens  the  entering  class  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  president,  the  dean,  the  college  phy- 
sician and  the   director  of  physical  training.    The 


little  time  given  to  the  physical  director  is  spent 
largely  in  telling  the  students  about  our  aims — our 
ideals.  For  we  do  not  aim  to  make  athletes  or 
gymnastic  specialists,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
general  health  of  the  average  student.  We  believe 
that  rational  physical  training  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  any  serious  scheme  of  education,  be- 
cause by  means  of  it  one  may  produce  a  healthy, 
alert,  harmoniously  developed  body;  a  strong, 
beautiful,  well  equipped  and  well  balanced  machine 
with  which  to  meet  the  many  possibilities  of  life 
more  easily,  more  sanely,  and  more  joyously. 
Hence  the  swaggering  young  woman  who  comes  to 
college  for  the  one  purpose  of  "making  the  team," 
is  told  that  she  has  come  to  the  wrong  place..  The 
nervous,  feeble  young  woman  who  "despises"  ex- 
ercise is  given  forcible  reasons  for  taking  it,  even 
if  the  desire  for  it  is  not  innate  within  her.  Em- 
phasis is  put  upon  formation  of  habit,  hence  the 
importance  of  rational  habits  of  daily  exercise. 

The  students  are  then  asked  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  physical  examinations,  one  to  be  given 
by  the  college  physician,  and  the  other  by  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training.  These  are  held  at 
separate  times.  The  physicians  give  fifteen  minutes, 
the  department  twenty  minutes,  to  each  individual. 
Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  as  well 
as  members  of  the  First  class,  are  required  to  take 
these  examinations 

METHOD   OF  FIRST   EXAMINATIONS. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  give  twenty  minutes  to 
each  individual,  when  there  are  over  500  to  mea- 
sure and  only  six  weeks  in  which  to  do  it,  but  we 
feel  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  our  health  record 
is  an  unusually  high  one  is  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents get  this  careful  examination  both  by  the 
physician  and  the  department.  We  ask  the  usual 
questions  and  take  all  the  strength  tests  and  mea- 
surements. It  could  well  be  wished  that  these 
tests  produced  greater  value  than  they  actually  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  give  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  physical  condition  of  an  individual — 
so  many  other  factors  go  to  make  up  vital  energy. 
But  they  do  furnish  a  good  basis  to  work  on,  and 
the  tests,  translated  into  pounds  and  inches  mean 
something  intelligible  to  the  student. 

To  us  the  most  significant  part  of  the  examina- 
tion lies  outside  of  what  can  be  gauged  by  the 
caliper  or  tape;  it  is  the  awakening  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  an  interest  in  her  own  physical  condition 
and  requirements — to  the  necessity  of  hygienic  liv- 
ing. She  is  placed  before  a  large  mirror  and  told 
to  examine  her  habitual  carriage  and  see  what  a 
tremendous  difference  she  may  make  in  her  figure 
merely  by  standing  correctly.  To  be  sure,  she  may 
sink  back  in  the  next  minute  to  her  "chest-in-abdo- 
men-out"  attitude,  but  at  least  she  has  seen  the 
difference  in  her  own  appearance  with  her  own 
eyes,  and  when  the  examiner  emphasises  the  fact 
that  carriage  may  be  remedied  largely  by  getting 
into    an    ideal    position    as    often   as   possible — by 
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thinking  about  it — she  is  impressed,  and  the  first 
seeds  of  physical  training  are  sown..  She  is  made 
aware,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  a  slight  curva- 
ture and  of  any  assymmetri«s  of  the  body,  and  she 
is  told  how  the  gymnastic  work  will  remedy  these 
defects.  She  is  shown  how  to  breathe,  and  advised 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  deep-breathing  ex- 
ercises several  times  every  day.  Special  sports 
and  outdoor  exercise  which  will  prove  particularly 
beneficial  to  her  are  recommended.  If  she  is  eager 
and  nervous  she  is  strongly  advised  to  refrain  from 
exercising  to  the  point  of  weariness;  if  torpid  and 
listless,  to  force  herself  to  exercise.  Such  a  ten 
minute  talk  to  an  individual  about  herself  does 
more  than  months  of  advice  given  to  a  class. 

The  new  comer  is  eager  to  join  some  sport  the 
moment  she  arrives.  No  student,  however,  is  al- 
lowed to  play  hockey  or  basket  ball  until  she  has 
been  examined  by  the  college  physician.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  these  500  students  at  one 
time,  all  students  who  wish  to  try  for  the  above 
sports  are  given  a  preliminary  examination  of  a  few 
minutes  by  the  physician.  They  of  course  have  their 
full  examination  at  the  scheduled  time.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  new  class  who  wish  to  play  basket  ball 
or  hockey  place  their  names  on  lists  put  up  on  the 
bulletin  board  for  that  purpose  the  day  college 
^  opens.  They  also  state  whether  they  have  played 
these  games  before  and  the  positions  they  held. 
As  soon  as  the  new  member  has  had  iier  full  or 
preliminary  examination  by  the  physician  she  is  put 
on  a  scrub  team  and  as  soon  as  she  shows  any 
ability  she  is  changed  to  a  team  of  equally  eflScient 
players.  No  student  is  allowed  to  play  more  than 
twice  a  week. 

The  hockey  teams  are  coached  by  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  department.  The  new  and  well 
builf  hockey  field  has  given  the  girls  fresh  impetus 
and  they  have  taken  to  the  game  with  keen  enthu- 
siasm. But  basket  ball  is  still  by  far  the  most 
popular  game  at  Smith.  We  most  heartily  endorse 
this  keen  and  general  interest  in  basket  ball  because 
we  believe  that  when  it  is  strictly  supervised  there 
is  no  game  that  gives  better  physical  and  moral 
results.  Out  of  the  485  new  members,  300  signed 
to  play.  Eighty-seven  of  these  were  not  allowed  to 
play.  The  213  played  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
first  class  teams  are  coached  by  the  junior  class 
team  and  the  instructors.  The  new  member  is  en- 
couraged to  play  tennis  asd  she  has  free  use  of 
twelve  tennis  courts.  Golf,  riding,  clock  golf  and 
croquet  all  have  their  devotees.  Our  great  desire 
is  to  have  every  new  member  take  up  some  form 
of  sport  that  will  be  suited  to  her  physical  state, 
and  from  which  she  can  gain  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  as  well  as  exercise. 

BEGINNING  INDOOR  WORK. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  we  begin  to  makt 
out  our  schedules  for  gymnastic  classes.  All  our 
work  in  the  gymnasium  is  done  in  classes  or 
squads;  we  have  very  little  of  what  is  popularly 
called,  individual  work.  Were  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  teacher  for  each  pupil,  individual  work 
would,  from  many  points  of  view,  be  ideal.  While 
the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  most  of  our 
institutions  is  still  what  it  is  we  believe  we  can  get 
much  better  results  with  graded  class  work.  The 
matter  of  placing  all  our  students  in  gymnastic 
divisions  meeting  four  times  a  week,  at  hours  free 


from  acedemic  work,  is  no  small  problem.  The 
physical  records  of  the  new  members,  both  those  of 
the  department  and  the  physician,  are  examined 
carefully  and  the  students  are  put  into  divisions 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  We  have  a  special  class 
for  Uiose  who  have  deviations  of  the  back;  two 
special  classes  for  students  with  anaemia,  weak 
hearts  or  lungs;  four  large  divisions  for  the  aver- 
age students;  and  one  for  the  more  vigorous,  who 
are  put  into  the  strong  class."  Our  classes  for 
special  work  and  the  "strong  class"  are  put  at 
hours  when  the  girls  have  least  academic  work,  and 
with  the  four  different  divisions  for  the  average 
student  we  are  able  to  place  most  of  the  students 
where  they  belong.  Every  girl  in  the  class  natur- 
ally wants  to  go  into  the  strong  class:  every  girl 
is  told  that  she  is  eligible  for  the  strong  class  when 
she  has  shown  sufficient  gain  in  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  work.  This  encourages  good  work  in 
all  the  classes. 

After  the  students  have  been  assigned  divisions, 
their  hours  for  gymnastic  work  are  posted  in  com- 
plete "class  lists"  on  the  official  bulletin  board 
where  they  may  examine  them  at  their  leisure. 

On  November  ist  all  the  gymnastic  classes  met 
at  the  times  scheduled.  The  girls  are  told  what  the 
character  of  the  work  will  be.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  gymnasium  are  read  to  them, 
the  roll  is  called,  lockers  assigned  and  the  period 
is  at  an  end.  On  the  next  day  regular  work  be- 
gins. The  character  of  the  gymnastic  work  for  the 
new  students  is  largely  corrective.  The  individual 
has  had  her  interest  in  her  own  physical  deficiencies 
aroused  at  the  time  of  her  physical  examination; 
she  has  been  told  that  the  regular  class  work  will, 
in  most  cases,  enable  her  to  remove  them.  Her  in- 
telligence is  appealed  to  from  the  very  first  Isson. 
Each  exercise,  simple  as  it  may  be,  is  explained 
fully.  The  special  value  of  each  exercise  is  en- 
larged upon;  the  reason  for  doing  the  exercises 
with  precision  and  in  good  form  is  en\phasized. 
We  believe  in  "talking"  to  our  classes,  in  taking 
them  into  our  confidence,  as  it  were.  In  the  first 
few  weeks  especially,  a  few  minutes  talk  on  par- 
ticular points  is  given  once  or  twice  during  the 
lesson.  A  very  good  time  for  these  talks  is  after 
the  girls  have  worked  hard  for  a  bit  ancj  are  ready 
to  take  a  moment's  rest..  They  should  always  be 
based  on  the  exercises  last  given.  The  hygienic 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  reasons  for  a  graceful, 
erect  carriage  is  a  good  subject  for  a  talk;  so  also 
are  correct  breathing  and  walking;  the  importance 
of  being  conscious  of  one's  physical  defects  until 
one  conquors  them — in  fact,  whatever  is  sure  to 
suggest  itself  to  a  teacher  who  feels  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  work. 

We  feel  that  these  informal  talks  give  much  bet- 
ter results  than  formal  lectures  on  physical  train- 
ing. We  are  continually  striving  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual to  help  herself.  We  do  not  believe  in  taking 
up  hygienic  principles  exclusively  in  the  gymna- 
sium any  more  than  we  believe  in  taking  up  religion 
exclusively  in  the  church.  Hence  we  grasp  any 
means  by  which  the  individual  may  see  the  practical 
benefit  of  poise,  intelligent  use  of  muscles,  and 
economy  of  force — in  short,  a  harmoniously  well 
developed  body  under  perfect  control  of  the  will. 

This  may  all  sound  very  well,  but  it  also,  I  fear, 
sounds  dull.  The  practical  application  of  this 
method,  however,   seems  to  work  beautifuly  with 
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most  of  the  students.  In  the  strong  class,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  students  who  have  had  gymnastic 
work  for  a  number  of  years.  Since  many  in  the 
division,  however,,  have  never  had  any  such  work, 
we  have  to  begin  with  first  principles.  Even  in 
this  class  the  girls  first  mentioned  invariably  tell  us 
that  although  they  have  had  the  work  before  they 
have  not  taken  it  in  just  this  way,  and  that  it  in- 
ter^ts  them  immensely. 

SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

This  method  may  also  seem  to  lead  to  little  work, 
but  quite  the  contrary  is  the  result;  since  we  en- 
courage the  accompanying  use  of  the  antagonistic 
muscles,  the  very  first  exercises  may  give  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  those  who  are  interested.  In  a 
large  class  where  most  of  the  members  are  work- 
ing vigorously,  the  low  lazy  ones  soon  catch  the 
prevailing  spirit.  The  motto  of  the  department  is, 
**Work  hard  while  you  are  working,  but  stop  the 
instant  you  are  tired."  In  a  fortnight  the  class 
(and  in  a  number  of  our  divisions  we  have  seventy 
on  the  floor  at  one  time)  is  well  organized,  the  ex- 
ercises are  done  with  Vim  and  precision,  and  the 
**new  member"  considers  herself  an  old  member. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  new  comer  to  take 
exercise  in  the  gytpnasium  is  of  course  eliminated 
here  where  every  student  not  excused  by  a  phy- 
sician is  required  to  take  the  work.  To  be  sure,  a 
number  of  the  very  girls  who  could  profit  most  by 
gymnastic  work  bring  excuses  from  home  phy- 
sicians. But  even  these  often  become  wiser  with 
the  years  and  elect  gymnastics  during  their  junior 
and  senior  years.  Some  times  it  happens  that  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  unfortunate  experiences  with 
physical  training  teachers  or  have  taken  too  little 
time  to  look  into  the  matter  of  physical  training, 
do  not  allow  those  placed  in  their  charge  to  take 
the  work.  I  have  a  case  in  mind  of  a  weak  asaemic 
girl  who  was  excused  from  gymnastics  during  her 
first  college  year.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  gymnasium  the  following  year.  She  was 
given  special  work  all  that  year,  continued  in  regu- 
lar class  work  during  her  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  was  graduated  one  of  die  strongest  girls  in  her 
class. 

The  average  girl,  who  takes  all  requirements 
without  question,  takes  her  gymnastics  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  does,  however,  chafe  somewhat  at 
the  necessity  of  breaking  into  four  mornings  or 
four  afternoons  a  week  for  her  gymnastics;  and 
the  change  from  street  clothes  to  gymnasium  suit, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  is  always  a  trial.  We  try 
to  overcome  this  by  making  her  realize  the  princi- 
ple, trite  though  true,  that  every  advantage  gained 
involves  some  slight  sacrifice  and  therefore  that  the 
work  in  the  gymnasium  more  than  repays  the  ne- 
cessary time  and  trouble. 

In  conclusion,  the  new  student  takes  kindly,  as  a 
rule,  to  exercise.  That  she  often  displays  unwise 
judgment,  misplaced  enthusiasm,  is  not  so  much 
through  any  fault  of  her  own  as  our  country's  ill- 
judged  attitude  toward  the  whole  question.  How- 
ever, the  resent  agitation  for  clean  foot  ball,  among 
other  signs,  would  prove  an  awakening  to  saner 
idens. 

The  time  seems  peculiarly  propitious  for  us  gym- 
nastic teachers  to  grasp  a  great  opportunity — the 


guiding  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  to  that  which 
is  vital  and  fundamental  and  uplifting  in  physical 
training. 


Cincinnati  Public  School  Physical  Training 
Advancement 

In  October  an  outdoor  junior  field  day  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  public  school  children  of 
that  city,  followed,  November  loth,  by  an  indoor 
senior  meet,  both  being  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Carl  Ziegler,  director  of  physical 
training.  There  were  8cK)  entries  for  the  junior 
meet  and  2500  spectators.  The  events  included  re- 
lay races,  participated  in  by  teams  of  eight  boys 
from  34  schools,  none  being  over  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Other  events  were,  throwing  of  baseball  for 
distance,  75-yard  dash  and  running  broad  jump. 

The  senior  boys'  meet  had  the  following  events: 
Six  hundred-yard  relay  race,  eight  men  to  a  team, 
32  teams  competing;  hop-step-and-jump,  in  which 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence  all  the  winners  were 
colored  boys;  putting  eight-pound  shot;  and  75- 
yard  dash. 

Two  new  school  buildings,  each  with  fine  gymna- 
siums, have  recently  bean  opened  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Cliften  School  gymnasium  is  35x80  feet,  in  the 
third  story  of  the  school  building  with  windows  oi 
three  sides  and  is  the  equal  of  any  gymnasium  in 
the  city.  The  Evanston  gymnasium  is  35x65  feet, 
located  in  a  separate  building.  A  new  intermediate 
school  building  will  have  two  gymnasiums,  35x75 
feet,  on  the  ground  floor.  Plans  haire  just  been 
completed  for  a  new  high  school  building  to  cost 
$600,000.  It  will  have  two  gymnasiums,  52x125 
feet,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  running 
track  in  the  boys'  gymnasium.  Each  will  have 
dressing  rooms,  shower  baths  and  swimming  pool. 
These  improvements  and  additions  mark  important 
progress  for  physical  training  under  Dr.  Ziegler's 
admin'St  ration. 


Money  Made  and  Spent  in  College  Football 
at  Harvard  and  Yale 

The  money  side  of  college  athltic  sports  is  shown 
by  two  recent  statements  made  public.  The  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  ending  September  ist  for  ath- 
letics at  Harvard  University  were  $99,743»  an  in- 
crease of  $15,934  over  the  previous  year.  Most  of 
the  increase  was  due  to  football  expenses.  The  in- 
come from  all  sources  amounted  to  $127,559,  which 
was  also  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Foot- 
ball brought  $85,335  to  the  treasury,  being  $16,678 
more  than  the  year  before.  The  Yale  football 
management  has  figured  a  total  receipt  of  $65,000 
for  the  season  from  that  sport.  The  Harvard-Yale 
game  netted  each  college  $32,000,  or  $64,000  for 
both. 


Maine  Students  Want  Hockey 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Maine  petitioned 
to  have  hockey  recognized  at  that  university,  but 
the  recognition  was  not  granted.  An  appropriation 
was  mad*)  however,  for  a  rink  for  practice. 
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Playgrounds  in  American  Cities 

A  Report  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  M.  D. 


A  TOUR  of  inspection  of  playgrounds,  public 
parks  and  municipal  gymnasiums  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  public  play- 
grounds, Washington,  D.  C,  and  secretary  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America.  In  his  report 
he  gives  particular  attention  to  the  now  famous 
model  South  Park  system  of  Chicago,  makes  some 
interesting  criticisms  of  the  expensiveness  of  New 
York  city  playgrounds  and  insufficient  results  ob- 
tained, and  comments  upon  the  lack  of  supervision 
of  most  of  the  playgrounds  or  "places  to  play," 
in  Boston  where  the  playground  movement  had  its 
birth  in  this  country  20  years  ago.  The  vast  dif- 
ference between  unsystematic  methods  without 
competent  trained  direction  shown  in  New  York 
and  Boston  and  the  remarkable  success  obtained 
by  the  businesslike  methods  followed  in  the  South 
Park  of  Chicago,  is  plainly  shown  in  Dr.  Curtis' 
report 

For  further  information  concerning  the  physical 
training  work  in  the  Chicago  system,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  B.  De  Groot,  reference  may  be 
made  to  "American  Gymnasia"  of  March  and  May, 
1905,  April,  May  and  June,  1906. 

Dr.  Curtis'  report  is  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

CHICAGO.     ■ 

No  one  can  see  the  new  system  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  Chicago  without  a  feeling  of  ad-  * 
miration  and  wonder  at  this  mangificent  civic  en- 
terprise. Taking  all  in  all  and  considering  the 
magnificence  with  which  it  is  planned,  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  new  features  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  been  accomplished,  this  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  undertakings  that  has  been 
carried  through  by  any  commonwealth. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and  thus  indepen- 
dent of  politics,  have  always  been  men  of  the  high- 
est ability  and  integrity.  The  actual  supervision 
of  the  parks  and  playgrounds  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster,  a  man  of  tireless 
energy  and  unusual  ability,  for  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  has  had  the  same  freedom  in 
making  appointments  and  discharges  that  a  man 
has  in  his  own  private  business.  South  Park  is 
a  separate  taxing  body  and  levies  a  tax  of  two 
mills  on  South  Chicago  for  the  support  of  this 
park  system,  so  that  it  is  independent  of  the  city 


both  in  its  officers  and  its  funds.  It  gets  its  appro- 
priations directly  from  the  state.  It  has  a  separate 
police  force,  a  separate  water  system  and  is  now 
installing  a  separate  electric  light  plant  This  form 
of  organization  has  doubtless  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  system,  yet,  still  the  new  South  Park  System 
remains  a  work  of  almost  inexplicable  genius. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  it  received 
$4,000,000  for  small  parks  and  playgrounds.  Since 
that  time  it  has  received  $2,500,000  additional,  West 
Parks  has  received  $3,000,000,  and  North  Parks 
$500,000,  making  $10,000,000  in  all.  This  increase 
of  $6,000,000  over  the  original  appropriation  seems 
to  show  that  Chicago  believes  in  her  new  system, 
and  is  ready  to  tax  herself  for  its  support  and 
increase. 

One  of  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  is  that  this  park  playground  has  the  beauty 
of  the  park  and  the  utility  of  the  playground  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  in  fact  a  playgrotmd  for  all 
ages  and  sexes,  and  yet  so  beautiful  that  it  seems 
like  an  oasis  in  the  coal  grimed  desert  of  South 
Chicago.  Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  hig^h 
iron  fence,  but  even  now  the  fence  is  so  far  con- 
cealed by  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  seen  from  the  inside,  and  soon  it  will 
entirely  disappear.  On  entering  one  is  first  im- 
pressed by  the  athletic  field,  where  baseball  and 
tennis  are  played  during  the  summer,  foot-ball  and 
tennis  in  the  fall,  and  skating  and  tobogganing  are 
enjoyed  in  winter.  The  water  is  sprayed  on  with 
a  hose,  so  that  the  ice  is  frozen  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  drops  one  or  two  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  As  these  parks  are  in  crowded 
sections  the  ice  is  literally  covered  with  skaters. 
A  slide  is  erected  at  one  edge  for  tobogganing. 
The  shelter  house  on  one  side  is  closed  in  and 
heated  for  the  skaters  and  coasters. 

A  second  notable  feature  is  the  athletic  field  and 
gymnasium  for  men.  This  is  also  surrounded,  as 
are  each  of  the  features  of  the  playground,  by  a 
high  fence  of  sharp  iron  pickets.  This  field  is  sur- 
rounded by  what  they  claim  is  the  best  running 
track  in  the  world  and  which  is  certainly  among 
the  best.  The  outdoor  gymnasium  is  large  and 
complete,  being  furnished  by  the  Narragansett 
Machine  Company  with  every  detail  of  outdoor 
gymnasium  equipment  There  is  a  separate  place 
for  each  field  event,  such  as  putting  the  shot,  the 
high  and  broad  jump,  pole  vaulting,  etc 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  outdoor  gymnasium  for 
women  and  girls,  which  is  similarly  equipped  but 
smaller,  and  with  more  features  intended  ror  play 
rather  than  systematic  exercise. 

A  fourth  feature  is  the  playground  for  small 
children,  also  surrotmded  with  a  high  iron  fence, 
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and  equipped  with  all  the  most  improved  forms  of 
playground  apparatus.  In  the  centre  is  a  good 
sized  wading  pool.  Running  nearly  around  this 
is  a  concrete  sand  bin  often  as  much  as  150  feet  in 
length  and  15  feet  in  width.  It  is  covered  with  an 
awning.  Around  this  on  a  concrete  platform  runs 
a  concrete  seat  for  the  mothers.  This  is  also  about 
150  feet  in  length.  I  was  told  that  it  was  nearly 
filled  during  the  summer  months  with  mothers  who 
come  to  put  their  little  children  in  the  sand  while 
they  sit  on  the  bench  and  sew,  or  read  or  watch 
the  children. 

A  fifth  outdoor  feature  is  the  outdoor  swim- 
ming-pool. This  is  the  most  popular  feature  of 
the  whole  playground  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  a  concrete  pool  a  little  less  than  half  an  acre 
in  size  and  ranging  from  three  to  eight  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beach  of  white  sand 
in  which  the  bathers  burrow  and  bask  as  they  do 
on  the  sea-shore.  Around  this  are  some  two  or 
three  hundred  bathing  booths.  The  gateway  into 
the  pool  is  through  a  shower  house  containing  some 
ten  or  fifteen  showers,  through  which  everyone  is 
required  to  pass  in  going  into  the  pool  Just  out- 
sode  are  the  waiting  benches  where  about  200  peo- 
ple are  usually  collected  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  pool. 
Each  group  of  bathers  is  given  one  hour,  and  then, 
at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  they  leave  the  pool  and 
another  set  of  bathers  take  possession  of  it.    The 


park  furnishes  bathing-suits,  towels  and  soap.  It 
is  open  four  days  a  week  for  men  and  two  days 
for  women.  The  pool  is  lighted  by  electric  lights 
and  is  open  until  9:30  every  evening.  The  atten- 
dance ranges  between  500  and  1500  daily. 

The  most  notable  and  distinctive  feature  of  these 
new  parks,  however,  is  the  field  house.  These  field 
houses  were  built  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bumham  of 
Chicago,  at  the  cost  of  about  $90,000  apiece.  The 
material  used  in  nine  out  of  ten  buildings  is  con- 
crete and  the  roofs  are  green  mottled  tiles.  The 
approach  is  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Ou  en- 
tering one  is  struck  by  the  magnificent  color 
scheme  and  the  wonderful  harmonies  of  the  reds, 
browns,  greens  and  blues  and  other  colors  which 
have  been  used  in  the  decoration.  The  broad  en- 
trance hall  contains  a  circular  rack  of  potted  plants 
which  enlivens  the  interior  and  reminds  one  that 
he  is  in  a  park.  At  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
restaurant  or  lunch  room  at  which  such  small  re- 
freshments as  soups,  sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream 
and  pie  are  served.  All  of  these  viands  are  sold  at 
cost.  Five-cent  dish  of  ice  cream,  which  is  made 
by  the  park  department,  is  said  to  be  the  best  ice 
cream  in  Chicago  and  is  certainly  delicious.  So 
excellent  is  this  simple  lunch  room  that  many 
working  people  in  the  vicinity  are  now  going  there 
for  their  lunches  in  place  of  going  to  other  restau- 
rants.   The   settlement  workers   say  that  they   are 
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having  a  strong  influence  against  the  saloons;  that 
the  people  And  it  a  pleasant  place  to  come  and  sit 
down  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  dish  of  ice 
cream,  and  that  the  attractive  surroundings  give  it 
advantages  over  saloons. 

.  On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a  number 
of  buildings,  is  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  public 
library.  All  of  these  libraries  are  used  to  the  full- 
est extent  and  the  Chicago  librarian,  Mr.  Hurt, 
says  that  the  one  criticism  which  he  has  is  that  the 
rooms  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  people  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  them.  I  can  testify  for  my 
own  part  that  in  the  libraries  which  I  visited  there 
was  scarcely  a  vacant  seat. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  is  a  gymnasium  for 
men.  This  is  completely  equipped  with  the  best 
modem  apparatus,  so  arranged  that  the  apparatus 
goes   up  on   pulleys  to  the  ceiling,  thus  leaving  a 
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Armour  Square,  South  Park  Systlim     . 
Showing  general  layout  of  grounds  and  buildings 

clear  floor  for  games  of  basket  ball,  indoor  baseball, 
etc.  Just  off  from  this  are  the  best  steel  lockers 
which  can  be  had,  five  or  six  shower  baths,  and  a 
plunge  pool  usually  about  15  to  20  feet  in  length. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  building  there  is  exactly 
the  same  equipment  for  women. 

Sometimes  on  the  ground,  but  more  often  on 
the  second  floor,  is  a  large  auditorium  with  mov- 
able chairs  which  is  used  for  public  lectures  or  pub- 
lic meetings  of  any  kind,  or  for  dances  or  social 
gatherings.  One  of  the  greatest  perils  of  South 
Chicago,  as  of  most  cities,  are  its  dance  halls. 
These  hall  are  generally  connected  with  saloons 
and  often  with  Turkish  or  Russian  baths  as  well. 
The  South  Parks  System  is  offering  to  the  people 
a  clean,  attractive,  well  lighted  hall  which  may  be 
used  for  any  neighborhood  purpose  where  the  best 
influences  prevail.  They  have  already  done  much 
to  lessen  the  use  of  the  surrounding  dance  halls, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  close 


many  of  them.    Off  from  the  auditorium  are  four 
or  five  club  rooms. 

A  notable  feature  about  the  use  of  the  new  parks, 
and  especially  the  field  houses,  is  that  the  ones  in 
the  better  sections  of  the  city  are  most  used.  In 
Hamilton  Park  which  is  surrounded  by  a  profes- 
sional and  business  population  of  men  who  are 
supposed  to  earn  from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  all  of  the  features  of  the  field  house  are  now 
used  almost  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  keeping  of  this  system  is  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  the  plan  itself.  Every  part  of  it  is  fault- 
lessly clean.  Every  piece  of  apparatus  is  tested 
every  morning  before  the  children  arc  allowed  in. 
During  the  summer  time  there  are  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  attendants  in  every  one  of  these  play-ground 
parks.  There  are  three  life  savers  at  the  swimming 
pools.  There  is  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  shower-ball  house  and  several 
attendants  at  the  bathing  booths 
themselves.  There  are  three  jani- 
tors, and  a  force  of  three  or  four 
men  who  mark  out  the  running 
tracks,  tennis  courts,  care  for  the 
approaches,  etc.  There  is  a  man- 
ager in  charge  of  the  building. 
Gymnasium  instructors  from  May 
to  November  have  charge  of  the 
outdoor  gymnasium  and  fields,  and 
from  November  until  May  they 
have  charge  of  the  indoor  gymna- 
siums. The  hours  are  from  2  to 
9:30  in  summer  and  from  3:30  to 
9:30  in  winter.  All  of  these  in- 
structors arc  high  type  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  being  college 
graduates.  They  are  receiving,  at 
present,  $1100  a  year.  Every  part 
of  the  playground  is  open  until  9 130 
af-  night.  On  Sundays  there  is  a 
special  director  who  is  an  assistant 
to  the  regular  athletic  director  and 
who  takes  charge  of  the  work  on 
that  day. 

If  one  may  venture  a  cryticism  of 
truly  magnificent  system,  it  is  that 
the  children's  playgrounds  are  much 
in  need  of  kindergartens,  and  that 
the  managers  of  the  buildings  should 
be  rather  nigher  type  men  and  more 
of  social  organizers  than  the  ones  who  at  present 
have  charge. 

On  the  whole  the  impression  which  is  left  from 
the  visit  is  one  of  wonder  that  any  system  with  so 
many  new  and  progressive  features  co«'Td  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  such  a  brief  time.  It  is 
along  the  line  of  progress  in  other  cities  but  it 
seems  to  have  skipped  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  growth 
and  given  us  at  once  a  finished  product. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Chicago  appreci- 
ates its  new  system  of  playgrounds.  The  atten- 
dance for  the  last  nine  months  of  this  year  was 
4,442,768  which  is  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
attendance  for  last  year.  These  figures  are  re-em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  $6,000,000  have  been  voted 
to  this  purpose  by  Chicago  since  the  first  parks 
were  completed,  and  the  two  new  parks,  contracts 
for  which  have  been  let  within  the  month,  are  to 
he  finer  than  any  of  those  now  finished. 
A  remarkable  state  of  affairs  exists  at  present  in 
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the  Chicago  schools  with  reference  to  their  use 
for  social  and  educational  purposes  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  law  which  states  that  the  school  building 
may  be  used  twice  a  year  for  public  lectures  or 
meetings,  provided  that  all  expenses  of  janitor, 
heat,  lighting,  etc.,  are  paid  for,  but  as  an  actual 
fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  the  use  of  a  school 
building  even  twice  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  The  new  charter  of  Chicago,  how- 
ever, reads,  "We  recommend  the  widest  possible 
use  of  the  school  buildings  for  public  lectures, 
clubs,  parents'  meetings,  or  any  other  undenomina- 
tional or  non-political  purposes." 

MILWAUKEE. 

Before  leaving  Chicago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Mil- 
waukee to  speak  on  playgrounds  in  order  to  help 
the  council  to  decide  whether  the  $250,000  which  the 
city  has  set  aside  for  parks  shall  be  spent  on  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  such  as  those  of  Chicago,  or 
on  the  purchase  of  a  large  park  on  the  out  skirts 
of  the  city. 

PITTSBURGH. 

Pittsburgh  has  had  a  system  of  public  play- 
grounds for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  in- 
itiative in  the  movement  was  taken  by  the  women's 
clubs  of  Pittsburgh  which  have  been  raising  some 
$10,000  annually  for  this  purpose.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  the  city  took  up  the  work  and  they  now 
own  three  playgrounds,  most  of  which  contain  field 
houses,  though  much  simpler  than  the  ones  in 
Chicago.  These  houses  contain  a  small  gymnasi- 
um, a  few  shower  baths,  toilets,  and  a  storeroom 
for  the  playground  equipment.  They  have  received 
this  year  ^0,000  for  the  finishing  of  a  new  play- 
ground. The  contract  is  about  to  be  let  for  the 
field  house.  It  will  be  on  a  much  more  ambitious 
scale  than  any  of  the  others. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  was  really  the  first  city  visited.  The 
supervisor  was  asked  to  go  there  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  the  superintendent  of  the  Star  Center 
with  reference  to  the  quipment  of  their  playground 
for  which  the  city  has  just  given  them  $5,000.  The 
school  playgrounds  of  Philadelphia  are  in  a  unique 
position,  in  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
supervisor  of  children's  gardens.  They  are  some 
thirty  in  number.  There  was  strenuous  endeavor 
made  in  the  council  this  year  to  secure  $100,000  to 
equip  a  recreation  center  like  those  of  Chicago,  but 
the  battle  has  gone  over  until  next  year. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  has  undoubtedly  the  costliest  play- 
ground system  in  the  world.  The  two  and  one- 
half  acre  of  Seward  Park  cost  the  city,  equipped, 
$2,500,000,  or  $T, 000,000  an  acre.  About  one-half 
of  the  new  municipal  playgrounds  had  to  be  made 
by  demolishing  five  and  six  story  tenements.  The 
other  half  was  made  by  giving  the  children  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  some  existing  small  park, 
which  seems  like  only  the  merest  justice  to  them. 
The  latest  playground  finished,  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, cost  the  city  $5,000,000,  and  the  eleven  now 
finished  have  probably  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000,000.      One    cannot    help    being    impressed 


tor.  There  is  a  gymnastic  instructor,  of  course,  at 
in  looking  over  this  system,  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  its  management.  The  interest  on  $15,- 
000,000  at  4  per  cent  would  be  $600,000  a 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  city  cannot  afford  to 
run  so  expensive  a  plant  much  below  its  maximum 
efficiency,  yet  the  city  is  certainly  not  getting  more 
than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  possible  use  of 
these  playgrounds  for  the  lack  of  $30,000  or  $40,000 
spent  in  further  equipment  and  competent  super- 
vision. The  sites  for  eleven  new  municipal  play- 
grounds have  been  selected  during  the  past  year. 

The  school  playgrounds  in  New  York  are  much 
better  managed.  The  recreation  centers,  which 
have  grown  to  some  thirty  in  number,  are  main- 
tained throughout  the  year  and  are  constantly  in- 
creasing in  popularity  so  that  now  they  have  very 
nearly  reached  their  full  capacity.  The  recreation 
centers  for  boys  consist  of  a  small  reading  room, 
a  large  room  for  games  such  as  checkers,  dominos, 
lotto,  authors,  etc.,  a  study  room,  with  a  teacher  in 
charge,  four  or  five  club  rooms  and  a  good  size 
gymnasium.  The  boys  clubs  are  largely  debating, 
social  or  gymnastic  clubs.  The  girls'  clubs  are 
largely  literary.  In  all  of  the  girls'  centers,  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  evening  is  given  to  dancing. 

BOSTON, 

There  are  twenty-one  playgrounds  now  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  A  notable  thing  about  them  is 
the  cheapness  with  which  they  have  been  secured 
by  the  city.  A  very  large  part  of  them  have  been 
made  by  filling  in  ponds  or  marshes,  or  on  land 
which  was  secured  at  an  early  date  by  the  city  at 
a  small  cost.  They  are  under  the  park  department 
and  there  is  no  separate  supervisor  of  playgrounds. 
This  seems  to  be  rather  a  weakness  in  the  system, 
as  the  park  superintendent  has  more  than  enough 
to  look  after  the  park  system  of  Boston.  The  park 
ideal  has  pervaded  the  playground  development,  so 
that  they  are  rather  places  to  play  than  playgrounds 
in  the  modern  sense.  They  are  mostly  base  ball 
and  foot  ball  fields,  which  are  flooded  for  skating 
in  the  winter  and  which  in  general  have  their  larg- 
est attendance  in  the  winter  time.  They  also  have 
courses  with  board  boundaries  for  hockey.  There 
are  many  acres  devoted  to  tennis  in  Franklin  Park, 
and  there  are  twenty-one  base  ball  diamonds  in 
Franklin  field  alone. 

In  the  smaller  playgrounds  there  are  swings, 
a  kindergartener  is  in  charge  during  the  summer 
time  and  an  attendance  after  four  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  seemed 
to  be  insufficiently  supervised,  and  very  few  children 
were  making  use  of  its  advantages.  The  supervi- 
sor has  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  a  competent 
director  put  into  each  of  the  playgrounds  would 
more  than  double  their  attendance.  The  park  su- 
perintendent would  be  very  glad  to  give  more  direc- 
tion to  these  grounds,  but  the  appropriation  is  cut 
down  to  such  a  small  figure  each  year  that  they 
have  to  be  run  on  the  most  meager  basis,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  questionable  piece  of  economy  to  cut 
down  expenditures  until  a  system  which  cost  the 
^'ity  $3,000,000  can  only  be  run  at  half  its  efficiency. 
Then,  too,  the  benefits  which  the  children  get  from 
II n  undirected  field  are  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
what  they  would  get  under  a  skillful  athletic  direc- 
(Concluded  on  page  99.) 
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A  Freehand  Calisthenic  Drill 

By  Emma  B.  Paffendorf,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Of 
says: 


Miss    Paffendorfs    drill,    Mr.    G.    B.    Affleck 


"It  is  one  upon  which  one  of  my  assistants  has 
been  working  for  some  time.  We  have  tried  it  in 
several  classes  and  submit  it  as  one  giving  a  fair 
amount  of  moderate  exercise  to  practically  all  parts 
of  the  body,  with  about  equal  emphasis  upon  the 
hygienic  (physical)  and  corrective  and  educative 
features.  It  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  use  during 
a  short  period,  interrupting  desk  or  seat  work, 
though  for  this  purpose  alone,  certain  additions 
would  make  it  more  effective." 


IV. — I,  raise  arms  forward,  lower  head  forward 
(B-i)  ;  2,  bend  arms,  hands  on  hips,  raise  head  (B- 
2)  ;  3,  straighten  arms  sideward,  lower  head  back- 
ward (B-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  raise  head. 

V. — I,  raise  arms  forward  upward,  touch  left  toe 
forward  (C-i)  ;  2,  bend  arms,  placing  fingers  on 
shoulders,  bend  left  knee  upward  (C-2)  ;  3,  straight- 
en arms  sideward,  straighten  left  leg  backward  (C- 
3) ;  4,  lower  arms  and  leg. 

VI. — I,  stride  left  foot  backward,  bend  arms, 
placing  fingers  on  shoulders  (D-i)  ;  2,  turn  trunk 
right,    straighten    arms    upward    (D-2) ;    3,   return 


Each  of  the  14  groups  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  desired,  using  the  counts  as  commands.. 

MOVEMENT. 

I. — I,  raise  arms  sideward,  bend  arms,  placing  fin- 
gers on  shoulders  (A-i)  ;  2.  straighten  arms  up- 
ward; 3,  lower  sideward;  4,  lower  downward. 

II. — I,  raise  arms  forward,  bend  arms,  placing 
fingers  on  shoulders  (A-2)  ;  2,  straighten  arms  up- 
ward;  3,  lower   forward;  4i   lower  downward. 

III. — I,  raise  arms  left,  turn  head  left  (A-3)  ;  2, 
carry  arms  forward,  turn  head  forward;  3,  carry 
arms  right,  turn  head  right;  4,  lower  arms,  turn 
head  forward. 


trunk,  arms  as  in  (D-i)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace 
foot. 

VII. — I,  stride  left  foot  sideward,  bend  arms 
placing  fingers  on  shoulders  (E-i)  ;  2,  lower  trunk 
forward,  straighten  arms  upward  (E-2) ;  3,  raise 
trunk,  arms  as  in  (E-i) ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace 
foot. 

VIII. — I,  Jump  to  stride  position,  raise  arms  side- 
ward (F-i);  2,  lower  trunk  backward,  raise  arms 
upward  (F-2)  ;  3,  raise  trunk,  lower  arms  sideward; 
4,  jump  to  position,  lower  arms  downward. 

IX.— I,  jump  to  stride  (left  foot  forward)  raise 
arms  forward  upward  (G-i)  ;  2,  turn  trunk  right, 
bend  arms,  placing  fingers  on  shoulder   (G-2) ;   3, 
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return  trunk,  straighten  arms  sideward  (G-3) ;  ^ 
jump  to  position,  lower  arms. 

X. — I,  place  hands  on  hips,  touch  left  toe  forward 
(H-i);  2,  bend  arms,  placing  fingers  on  shoulder, 
raise  left  leg  forward  (H-2) ;  3,  straighten  arms  up- 
ward, lower  leg  to  (H-i),  (H-3) ;  4,  lower  arms 
sideward  downward,  replace  foot. 

XL — I,  raise  arms  sideward  upward,  stride  left 
foot  sideward  (I-i);  2,  bend  arras,  hands  on  hips, 
a  quarter  turn  left  on  both  heels  (I-2)  ;  3,  straighten 
arms  forward,  a  quarter  turn  right  on  both  heels 
<  I-3)  ;  4f  lower  arms,  replace  foot. 

XII.— I,  raise  arms  forward  upward,  stride  left 


foot  forward  (K-i)  ;  2,  Bend  arms,  placing  fingers 
on  shoulders,  a  quarter  turn  left  on  both  heels  (K- 
2) ;  3,  straighten  anns  sideward,  a  quarter  turn 
right  on  both  heels  (K-3) ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace 
foot. 

XIII. — I,  raise  arms  forward,  bend  knees  (L-i)  ; 
2,  raise  arms  upward,  straighten  knees,  heels  raise 
(L-2) ;  3,  lower  arms  left,  fall  out  sideward  right 
(L-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace  foot. 

XIV. — I,  raise  arms  forward  upward,  rise  on 
toes  (M-i) ;  2,  lower  arms  sideward,  hands  on  hips 
(M-2);  3,  bend  arms,  placing  fingers  on  shoulders 
(M-3) ;  4,  lower  arms,  lower  heels. 


Conditions  in  State  Normal  Schools 

By  N.  Adele  Taylor 


IS  the  importance  of  physical  training  in  the  State 
Normal  School  realized?  No,  it  is  not.  In 
many  cases  it  is  actually  neglected. 

Consider  the  girl  living  in  the  dormitory  of  a 
normal  school.  Her  class-rooms  are  in  the  same 
building  or  perhaps  a  few  yards  across  the  campus, 
her  recitations  confining  and  the  preparations  of 
studies  requiring  all  her  free  time.  In  one  normal 
school  the  juniors  are  kept  steadily  at  classes  from 
745  A.  M,  until  4  P.  M.,  with  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  lunch.  After  this  many  have  special  work, 
while  the  majority  study.  They  must  then  dress 
for  6  o'clock  dinner  and  study  from  seven  to  ten. 
What  is  the  result?  No  exercise.  Many  girls  have 
said  to  me,  '*Oh  no,  I  never  exercise,  only  in  the 
g>'m."  This  time  being  perhaps  one-half  hour,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Do  you  wonder  then  at  the 
nervous  headaches  each  night,  the  poor  digestion, 
&nd  the  sluggish  circulation  which  is  found  after 
a  few  months  of  such  a  life?  The  seeming  stupid- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  her  inability  to 
grasp  new  ideas?  Can  it  be  wondered  at?  The 
brain  is  not  mechanical,  it  is  physical  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  state  by 'proper  nourishment  and 
rest,  if  it  is  to  be  worked  and  the  best  results  reached 
by  the  individual.  If  the  student,  then,  is  to  make 
a  success  of  her  studies,  a  healthy  physical  condi- 
tion is  absolutely  necesary  and  should  be  every 
teacher's  first  aim. 

One  may  (ind  on  the  teacher's  application  blank, 
"Mow  much  school  have  you  lost  by  sickness  dur- 
iiuf  the  last  year?"  "Are  you  subject  to  nervous 
headaches?"  and  so  on.  Yes,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
and  the  very  men  who  ask  these  questions  and  will 
not  engage  the  unhealthy  teacher  are  now,  in  their 
own  schools,  sending  out  girls,  year  after  year,  who 
are  absolute  physical  wrecks,  giving  them  diplomas 
and  the  right  to  teach  because  they  have  passed  a 
certain  amount  of  latin,  history,  algebra,  etc.  Is 
a  physical  examination  .ever  thought  of?       NO. 

But  these  conditions  in  the  schools  can  be  remc- 
4lied,  for  it  is  not  too  much  study  that  causes  this 
IKjor  physical  state;  it  is  lack  of  exercise.  The 
(rymnasium  teacher  is  to  be  appealed  to.  She  must 
sec  the  needs  and  cater  to  them.  She  must  have 
the  support  of  the  principal  and  the  other  teachers, 
and  she  must  have  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
students.        With    these   conditions   and   the    right 


course  of  exercise,  the  health  of  the  normal  student 
will  be  improved. 

TThe  second  aim  of  importance  concerning  physi- 
cal training  in  the  normal  school  is  to  malw  the 
student,  first,  understand  the  value  of  exercise  and, 
second,  understand  what  exercise  should  be  given 
iu  the  school  class-room  and  how  to  give  it.  The 
public  schools  now  demand  so  much  time  each  day 
given  to  gymnastics.  The  supervisor  of  physical 
training  comes  in  once  a  month  or  perhaps  eveiy 
two  weeks,  but  the  main  and  principle  part  of  this 
work  falls  to  the  grade  teacher.  It  is  neglected  of 
course.  Why?  Because  she  does  not  understand 
its  im|X)rtance  and  because  she  has  had  no  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  to  teach  it.  The  seniors  of  the  nor- 
mal school  are  to  be  found  hard  at  work  in  the 
model  departments  gaining  practical  experience  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  grammar,  drawing,  nature- 
study,  etc.,  biit  do  we  find  them  teaching  gymnas- 
tics? No,  and  yet  the  importance  of  this  work  in 
the  public  schools  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Think 
of  the  poorly-ventilated  class-room  where  sixty 
chilren  are  bending  over  desks  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  The  lungs  are  compressed 
the  spine  abnormally  curved,  and  the  circidation 
congested.  If  the  grade  teacher  understood  in  the 
smallest  way  the  results  of  this  harmful  position 
and  the  use  of  corrective  exerises,  the  amount  of 
good  done  could  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Physiology  and  anatomy  are  taught  in  the  normal 
schools.  By  whom?  Generally  the  science  teacher, 
who  makes  physiology  lead  up  in  a  way  to  the  other 
sciences  by  introducing  biology  and  studying  the 
minute  structures  of  the  organism.  Are  most  nor- 
mal students  broad-minded  enough  to  apply  such 
teaching  in  a  general  way,  to  the  health  of  their 
pupils  in  the  public  school  class-room?  No.  Physi- 
ology in  the  normal  school  should  be  taught  in  its 
most  jfeneral  phase,  both  as  a  path  to  the  health  of 
the  student  there  and  then  as  a  guide  to  them  in  the 
class-room  when  they  enter  the  teaching  world. 

The  efforts  of  the  gymnasium  teacher  in  the  nor- 
mal school  should  then  be  untiring,  and  their  aim 
first,  for  the  benefit  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  girls  themselves,  and  second,  that  they  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  the  method  of  teaching  in 
the  public  school  class-room,  should  ever  be  before 
them. 
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Health  Education  for  the  People 


A  LARGE  number  of  men  and  women  actively 
ident'fied  with  educational  interests  in  vari- 
ous forms  gathered  at  a  Social  Education  Congress 
in  Boston,  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  2  inclusive.  The  spe- 
cial aim  of  the  congress  was  to  draw  wider  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  systematic  civic,  social  and 
vocational  training  of  young  men  and  women  to 
meet  present  conditions.  The  congress  brought  to- 
gether practically  all  the  various  forces  of  the  com- 
munity, the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  business, 
and  industry,  and  was  characterized  as  a  permanent 
mile  stone  on  the  road  of  educational  progress  in 
several  lines. 

The  indivduals  who  addressed  the  several  ses- 
sions had  considerable  to  say  of  the  physical  side 
of  education  and  the  theory  of  prevention  rather 
than  cure  for  bad  conditions.  One  session  was  de- 
voted to  health  education,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
New  York  city,  being  chairman  and  Rev.  G.  il. 
Gate,  secretary  of  the  Health  Education  League, 
being  secretary.  The  chairman  deliverd  an  address 
on  "Health  Education  in  America,  Its  Conditions 
and  Ideals."  He  said  that  "the  surest  measures 
for  the  future  are  those  which  have  been  successful 
in  the  past.  The  agencies  which  have  already  done 
most  effective  work  in  public  education,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  social  basis  of  health,  are  boards  of 
health,  boards  of  education,  the  public  press  and 
local  public  health  associations.  The  boards  of 
health  in  our  communities  must  become  increasingly 
boards  of  education  with  reference  to  informing  the 
communities  on  methods  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases. 

"The  social  aspect  of  health  must  be  included  as 
a  large  and  definite  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  schools.  It  must  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  individual  cannot  stand  alone 
and  that  the  safety  of  each  lies  in  the  safety  of  all. 
At  no  other  time  have  matters  of  health,  when  pre- 
sented in  concrete  and  interesting  ways,  been  so  well 
received  by  the  public.  Readable  accounts  of  work 
done  in  other  cities,  with  results  yi\\\  always  find  a 
place.  The  publication  and  circulation  of  pamphlets 
in  factories  calling  attention  to  unhygienic  con- 
ditions and  suggesting  modes  of  remedying  them, 
by  local  public  health  associations,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  A  small  group  of  men  and  women 
in  any  community  has  before  it  the  opportunity  of 
reconstructing  the  health  conditions  within  that 
community  by  steady  and  persistent  work." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University,  and  pres- 
ident "of  the  Health  Education  League,  in  speaking 
of  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession:  "The  re- 


luctance of  medical  men,"  he  said,  "to  discuss  medi- 
cal subjects  on  the  platform  or  in  print  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  general  public,  has  led  them  to 
avoid  also  matters  of  preventive  medicine  or  gen- 
eral health  topics.  Now  that  the  causes  of  disease 
are  better  known,  it  is  only  right  and  proper — it  is 
the  bounden  duty —  of  the  profession  to  spread 
much  of  this  knowledge." 

Dr.  Sargent  instanced  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  disease — warming  and  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  food,  rational  exer- 
cise, sleep,  rest,  recreation,  etc. — ^as  topics  well  worthy 
of  .the  physician's  treatment  in  this  way.  The  work 
of  the  Health  Education  League,  which  is  engaged 
in  this  work,  was  outlined,  their  activities  taking 
the  form  largely  of  pamphlets  on  health  topics  dis- 
tributed where  it  was  thought  they  would  do  the 
most  good.  It  was  urged  that  business  men  were 
more  and  more  demanding  that  employees  keep 
themselves  mentally,  physically  and  morally  fit  for 
their  duties. 

The  prevention  of  the  social  evil  was  dwelt  upon 
in  its  educational  aspect,  more  particularly  in  keep- 
ing children  busy,  in  looking  carefully  after  their 
general  health  and  providing  rational  and  sufficient 
exercise.  "Many  of  these  social  diseases,"  he  said, 
"with  which  the  community  has  to  contend  arise 
from  the  failure  to  make  proper  provisions  for  the 
leisure  activities  of  the  masses.  The  shortened 
hours  of  labor  and  the  concentration  of  the  work 
of  the  schools  into  one  session  a  day  have  greatly 
increased  the  responsibilities  of  those  responsible 
for  the  social  and  moral  health  of  the  people." 

"Education,"  said  the  speaker,  "involves  that 
complete  acquaintance  with  corporal  conditions 
which  science  alone  can  give."  Social  evils,  he  held, 
must  be  met  by  health  educators.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  education  should  be  provided  for  lei- 
sure— time  interests,  and  that  leisure-time  activities 
are  necessary  to  keep  men  healthy  and  moral.  Chil- 
dren, he  contended,  should  have  no  idle  time  what- 
soever. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Colunjbia  University,  New 
York,  believed  that  there  is  a  very  strong  popular 
demand  for  educational  information  in  reg[ard  to 
health  today.  He  found  in  Columbia  University 
that  the  training  of  men  for  the  crews  and  other 
branches  of  physical  activities  was  valuable  not  only 
to  the  students  themselves,  but  to  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
men's  own  families,  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
gained  the  knowledge  of  improving  their  health, 
and  followed  the  example  taught  at  the  university. 

"The  Columbia  graduates  today,"  he  said,  "are 
required,  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  to 
take  courses  in  physical  training,  attend  lectures  in 
personal  hygiene,  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  swimming  and  life 
saving,  These  are  compulsory  and  count  in  the  re- 
quired number  of  courses  for  a  degree." 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  American  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, Providence,  R.  I.,  presented  the  subject  of 
"Hygiene  and  Biology,"  otherwise  known  as  nature 
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study.  She  said  that  several  presentable  diseases 
are  becoming  of  national  concern  because  of  the 
extending  prevelance,  due  to  popular  ignorance. 
Tuberculosis  and  social  diseases  are  probably  the 
chief  among  these.  When  the  public  is  intelligently 
informed,  it  will  require  attention  to  all  transmis- 
sable  diseases  l^y  boards  of  health. 

The  most  common  factors  tending  to  mislead 
youth  are:  First,  his  misinformation  in  sex  prob- 
lems. Second,  thwarted  interest  in  the  origin  of 
life.  Third,  ignorance  of  the  sequence  of  vice.  Dr. 
Putnam  contended  that  the  results  of  these  afflict 
the  defenceless  in  largest  numbers. 

These  contributory  factors  in  individual  and  na- 
tional degeneracy  are  removable  in  a  w.iolesale  man 
ner  without  teaching  evil,  and  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree. 

Mrs.  Jewett,  Oberlin,  O.,  read  a  short  paper  upon 
public  school  conditions,  and  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cating children  in  health  matters  from  the  beginning 
nf  their  school  life. 

Miss  Edith  Whitmore,  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Club,  told  of  the  work  of  her  organ- 
ization to  educate,  agitate,  and  legislate  on  measures 
necessary  in  Massachusetts  for  public  health. 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  read  a  paper  on  "Application  of 
Health  Education  Principles."    She  said  in  part: 

*Tf  a  stranger  should  turn  to  universities  and  re- 
search laboratories,  he  would  find  a  considerable 
body  of  useful  knowledge  lying  on  shelves  and  in 
incubators.  Just  as  the  church  for  centuries  burned 
or  excommunicated  the  heretic  philosophers  who 
dare  to  say  that  the  earth  moved,  that  it  was  not 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  so  academic  circles  have 
too  often  excommunicated  the  scientific  thinker  who 
dared  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  pure  science 
to  the  relief  of  the  people's  ills.  Yet  what  is  the 
value  of  knowledge,  except  to  make  man  better? 
In  a  few  rather  spectacular  instances,  like  rabies, 
application  has  soon  followed  discovery. 

"The  strength  of  a  chain  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  weakest  link.  The  welfare  of  the 
>ocial  organism  is  conditioned  by  the  well-being  of 
its  predominant  class.  In  no  other  respect  is  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  more  dependent  on  that  of  its 
parts  than  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  health  con- 
ditions. Social  education  may  and  should  take 
cognizance  of  established  rules  of  conduct  which 
powerfully  affect  the  combined  welfare.  Such  rules 
as  the  following  depend  upon  well  established  scien- 
tific facts  and  not  on  any  single  school  of  medicine 
f»r  ethics.  Fresh  moist  mucus  is  a  potent  germ 
carrier,  therefore  no  not  spit  or  cough  into  the  free 
air  and  thus  infect  your  neighbor.  Teach  all  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  fingers  away  from  nose  and 
mouth.  The  following-out  of  these  rules  alone 
would  lessen  the  death  rate  by  many  thousands  and 
the  sick  list  by  tens  of  thousands.  • 

"Since  work  with  the  children  brings  the  greatest 
return,  both  because  they  are  easily  influenced  and 
impressed  and  because  they  are  hostages  for  the 
future,  it  is  to  their  education  that  we  should  bend 
our  energies.  Trained  teachers  and  trained  mirses 
in  the  schools  and  trained  inspectors  and  visiting 
nurses  in  the  homes  will,  in  five  years,  revolution- 
ize public  opinion  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more 
prosperous  and  happy  community.  Before  this  is 
fully  accomplished,  there  must  be  more  faith  in  ap- 
plied  science.    The  colleges   and   universities   must 


remove  the  ban  from  efforts  toward,  social  better- 
ment, must  revise  the  definition  of  Tiumanities*  to 
include   man's   physical    nature   through   which   his   , 
intellectual  and  moral  ideas  are  expressed." 

She  presented  the  Japanese  army  as  a  striking  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  usefulness  of  right  leading  in 
health  matters.  "They  have  shown  that  an  army's 
fighting  power  is  quadrupled  by  scientific  hygiene," 
she  said.  "The  armies  of  old  lost  treble  the  num- 
ber by  disease  as  by  the  bullet,  a  proportion  nearly 
reversed  by  the  Japanese  commanders  and  phy- 
sicians. The  truth  that  one  live  soldier  was  worth 
a  dozen  dead  or  sick  ones,  elementary  as  it  seems, 
was  only  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience." 
The  speaker  spoke  of  the  effects  now  being  made  by 
governmental  and  public  agencies  to  apply  hygienic 
science  and  avoid  the  waste  of  life,  formerly  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable;  now  known  to  be  avoidable. 

In  an  address  on  the  subject  "What  a  City  Owes 
to  Its  Boys,"  George  H.  Martin,  Massachusetts 
State  Secretary  of  Education,  stated  that  the  first 
obligation  of  a  city  to  its  boys  appears  to  be  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  develop  freely  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  without  breaking  the  laws  of 
man.  Most  large  cities,  he  said,  are  beginning  to 
recognize  dimly  this  obligation,  and  are  making 
feeble  and  half-hearted  attempts  to  fulfill  it.  A  few 
playgrounds  have  been  opened  here  and  there,  a 
free  public  gymnasium,  a  swimming  tank  or  two, 
and  some  skating  ponds.  To  pay  its  debt  to  the 
boys  in  full,  the  city  should  furnish  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  playgrounds  conveniently  situated  for  the  use 
of  all  the  boys.  These  playgrounds  should  differ  in 
size  and  equipment.  There  should  be  skating 
ponds,  swimming  places  and  amply  equipped  mdoor 
gymnasiums. 

As  the  closing  mass  meeting  of  the  congress  to 
an  audience  that  packed  all  the  available  space  in 
one  of  the  cities  largest  theatres  Sunday  evening, 
Dec.  2nd,  the  general  subject  was  moral,  ethical, 
and  religious  education.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Cecil  Reddie  of  Abbottsholme  School,  England,  who 
told  of  the  method  he  used  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  boys  in  his  school,  which  makes  practi- 
cal use  of  some  of  the  ideas  often  held  up  as  ideals 
by  advanced  physical  training  instructors. 

One  of  the  sessions  of  the  congress  was  addressed 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Connor,  lecturer  at  the  Sargent 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  on  the 
"Social  Function  of  the  School." 


For  the  Physical  Improvement  of  Men 
and  Women 

The  American  Stock  Breedrs*  Association  has  a 
special  committee  at  work  on  the  problem  of  im- 
proving the  human  race,  with  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  as  chairman  and  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  sociological  department,  as  sec- 
retary. One  method  proposed  is  compulsory  men- 
tal and  physical  examinations  for  those  who  desire 
to  marry,  to  prevent  the  union  of  defective  persons 
with  consequent  defective  children.  The  committee 
is  working  out  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presentd  to 
>^tate  legislatures.  Previous  to  that  step  efforts  are 
being  made  to  educate  the  public  favorably  to  the 
innovation. 
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A  Demand  for  Instructors 

The  absence  of  properly  equipped  teachers  o 
physical  training  for  New  York  city  public  schools 
is  again  being  presented,  as  there  are  at  this  time 
vacancies  which  cannot  be  filled,  not  because  there 
are  no  persons  desirous  of  taking  the  positions,  but 
because  there  are  no  licensed  applicants  who  pos- 
sess the  proper  education  and  training.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Gulick,  director  of  physical  training  in  New  York 
schools,  writes  that  the  positions  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  need  of  teachers  are  in  the  elementary 
schools.  "The  easiest  conditions  of  eligibility  are: 
High  school  graduation,  two  years  normal  course 
in  physical  training  and  graduation,  three  years  full 
time  experience  in  teaching  physical  training,  and 
then  the  passing  of  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practi- 
cal examination.  The  positions  are  good  ones,  and 
every  person  doing  good  work  may  be  sure  of  per- 
manency." 

Bearing  on  this  subject  one  of  the  genral  educa- 
tion magazines  recently  published  the  following: 
"Teachers  outside  of  New  York  city  who  have  had 
some  exprience  in  teaching  physical  training  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
teachers  of  that  subject  here.  In  fact,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
secure  enough  of  them.  Examinations  have  to  pe 
held  repeatedly  to  keep  the  physical  training  list 
from  being  exhausted. 

"One  of  the  chief  reasons,  perhaps,  which  renders 
the  number  of  applicants  for  the  license  as  teacher 
of  physical  training  so  small,  is  the  fact  that  three 
years  in  teaching  the  subject  is  required  before  the 
applicant  can  take  the  examination.  This  results 
in  most  of  the  applicants  coming  from  out  of  town, 
because  the  private  schools  in  this  ci^  pay  as  much, 
if  not  more,  for  their  physical  training  teachers  as 
the  public  schools,  and  the  teachers  therefore,  who 
secure  three  years*  experience  in  these  private 
schools,  have  no  financial  inducements  to  make 
them  change  to  the  public  school  system. 

"To  the  teachers  who  take  up  physical  training, 
splendid  opportunities  are  in  store.  After  four 
years*  experience  in  the  el«nentary  schools  they  can 
teach  in  the  high  schools.  The  salaries  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  range  from  $900  to  $1200  for 
women,  and  from  $1200  to  $1600  for  men.  There  is 
an  increase  of  $100  each  year  for  both  men  and 
women.  In  the  high  schools,  the  men  receive  a  max- 
imum of  $2400,  and  the  women  $1900. 

"Dr.  Gulick  declares  that  there  is  a  better  future 
for  the  class  teacher  who  specializes  on  physical 
training  than  the  one  prepares  for  any  other  sub- 
ject. He  bases  this  declaration  on  the  fact  that  the 
demand  has  always  been  greater  than  the  supply  and 
that  the  field  is  widening  now  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  take  hundreds  of  new  teachers  to  fill  the 
additional  positions  that  are  constantly  being  crea- 
ted." 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  LICENSE. 

"At  present,  applicants  who  desire  to  take  the 
examinations  for  a  license  as  teacher  Of  physical 
training  in  the  elemntary  schools,  must  have  the 
following  qualifications:  (i)  Graduation  from  a 
satisfactory  high  school  or  institution  of  equal  or 
higher  rank  or  an  equivalent  academic  training  or 
the  passing  of  an  academic  examination.  (2)  The 
completion  of  a  satisfactory  course  of  professional 


training  of  at  least  two  years  in  physical  training. 
(3)  Three  years'  experience  in  teaching  physical 
training  which  three  years  must  not  include  the  two 
years  devoted  to  professional  training;  or  six  years* 
experience  as  a  class  teacher  teaching  physical 
training  a  satisfactory  portion  of  the  time, 
which  six  years  may  be  inclusive  of  the  years  de- 
voted to  professional  training. 

"Written  and  oral  examinations  for  this  license 
will  soon  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
either  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  or  Dr. 
L.  H.  Gulick,  Hall  of  Education,  500  Park  avenue. 
New  York  city. 

"The  written  examination  will  be  upon  applied 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  history  and  liter- 
ature of  systems  of  physical  education;  gymnastic 
games,  and  athletic  sports;  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  physical  training,  including  principles 
of  education,  methods  of  instruction  and  class  man- 
agement. 

"In  the  written  and  oral  answers  to  examination 
questions,  applicants  must  give  evidence  of  ability 
to  use  the  English  language  correctly." 


Folk  Dances  in  New  York  Schools 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  folk 
dances  in  the  New  York  city  public  schools,  partly 
through  the  classes  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  In  the  gymnasi- 
ums of  several  of  the  schools  normal  classes  of 
teachers  have  been  formed  to  receive  instruction  in 
this  type  of  dancing  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burchenal.  The  idea  is  that  after  these 
teachers  have  acquired  some  proficiency  they  will 
organize  classes  in  their  own  schools.  The  experi- 
mental work  with  folk  dancing  is  reported  by  those 
in  charge  of  it  as  having  been  satisfactory  in  re- 
sults. The  awarding  of  trophies  for  interclass 
contests  in  folk  dancing  as  well  as  in  athletics  in 
each  school  is  one  of  the  late  developments  in  this 
line. 


QUOTATIONS 


(Quotations  from  Montaigne's  Essays.) 

I  would  always  have  a  man  to  be  doing,  and  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  to  extend  and  spin  out  the 
offices  of  life. 

Life  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  it  is  the 
scene  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  make  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  his  soul,  you  are  also 
to  make  his  sinews  strong;  for  the  soul  will  be 
opprest,  if  not  assisted  by  the  members,  and  would 
have  too  hard  a  task  to  discharge  two  offices  alone. 

A  boy  is  to  be  inured  to  the  toil  and  vehemence 
of  exercise. 

Our  very  exercise  and  recreations,  running, 
wrestling,  music,  dancing,  hunting,  riding  and  fenc- 
ing, will  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

I  would  have  his  outward  fashion  and  mein,  and 
the  disposition  of  his  limbs  formed  at  the  same 
time  with  his  mind. 

Tis  not  the  soul,  'tis  not  the  body  we  are  train- 
ing up,  but  a  man,  and  we  ought  not  to  divide  him 
— And,  as  Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one 
without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together 
like  two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 
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Personal^Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  Robert  Fisher,  Qeveland,  O.,  succeeds  Wiliam 
A.  Stecher  as  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
public  schools  o£  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dr.  Fisher  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  N.  A.  G. 
U.,  class  of  '92.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
in  public  school  work  in  Cleveland.  He  begins 
work  at  Indianapolis  the  first  of  January. 

Dr.  Wm.  G.  Anderson,  director  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity gymnasium,  returned  from  his  trip  abroad  Dec. 
I  St,  accompamed  by  Mrs.  Anderson.  During  his 
absence  he  inspected  physical  training  and  hygienic 
institutions  and  conditions  of  England,  Scotland, 
Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

Dr.  C  J.  Lang,  for  the  past  eight  year  physical 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  suc- 
ceeds W.  V.  Denman  at  New  Haven,  G>nn.,  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Denman  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

Anthony  W.  Chez,  West  Virginia  University, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chez  and  a  gymnasium  team 
of  students,  is  conducting  an  educational  campaign 
for  physical  training  in  the  towns  near  the  univer- 
sity, reaching  in  many  cases  people  who  have  a 
very  vague  idea  of  what  true  physical  training 
means. 

C.  W.  Hardy,  physical  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  recently  addressed  a  social  club 
on  health  and  exercise  without  apparatus,  with  a 
practical  demonstration  by  six  members  of  his  lead- 
ers* corps. 

Hartvig  Nissen,  director  of  physical  training, 
public  schools,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  delivering  a 
series  of  stcreopticon  lectures  on  his  trip,  last 
summer  to  Norway,  his  native  country,  to<  school 
children  and  their  friends  in  Brookline. 


Normal  School  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  to  Grant 
Degrees 

The  entrance  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
29th  course  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  N.  A.  G. 
L.,  took  place  Sept  3rd  and  4th,  at  the  school  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  conducted  by  Robert 
Nix  of  Indianapolis,  Dr.  H.  Rasmussen  and  George 
Wittich  of  Milwaukee.  The  following  22  appli- 
cants were  admitted: 

Misses  Madge  Allen,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Maude 
Andridge,  Cincinnati;  Charlotte  Bozarth,  Chicago; 
Valesca  Ladwig,  Milwaukee;  Almira  L.  Henkel, 
Milwaukee;  Maude  F.  Howell,  Chicago;  Mary 
Hawthorne,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Valesca  Bazall,  Mil- 
waukee; Carrie  Snively,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.;  Mabel 
Sheafe,  Florence,  Colo.;  Meta  Lignar,  Rice  Lake, 
Wis.;  Louise  Schulmyer,  Indianapolis;  Antoinette 
Schulz,  Milwaukee;  Lillian  Wirth,  Milwaukee. 

Messrs.  Edwin  Hadge,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Guy 
Wertz,  Richlaod  Center,  Wis.;  Her.  Beckmann,  In- 
dianapolis; Frank  Ernst,  Adams,  Mass.;  Ernst 
Klafs,  Chicago;  Otto  Rost,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Karl 
Stein,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Arthur  Ullrich,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  report  that  this  is  the  last  one-year  course 
of  this  school  is  erroneous;  the  one-year  course 
will  not  be  abolished.  But  it  is  true  &at  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  another  course  of  one  year's  duration 


will  be  added  to  the  program  of  the  school  for  those 
graduates  of  the  one-year  course  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  in. the  sciences  related  to 
physical  education  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  times.  This  course  will  lead  to  the  degree 
of  G.  P.  (Gymnasticae  Praeceptar.)  The  complete 
plan  of  this  two-year  course  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 

The  graduates  of  the  i905-'o6  course  are  teach- 
ing at  the  following  places: 

Miss  Julia  Bigelow,  Stout  Training  School,  Men- 
omonie.  Wis. 

Miss  Carilin  Balbach,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Miss  Clara  Voigt,  private  gymnasium,  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind. 

Miss  Selma  Krumeich,  private  gymnasium.  La 
Salle,  111. 

Miss  Daris  Butts,  Whiting,  Ind. 

Miss  Mabel  Cook,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Albert  Tenscher,  North  St  Louis  Gym.  Asso., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Maroney,  Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Otto  Wurl,  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fred  Renter,  High  School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Emil  Katz,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Emil  Hacke,  Gymnastic  Association,  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

Emil  Schuyler,  Gymnastic  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Hy.  Meyer,  Gymnastic  Association,  Ft  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Herman  Laeber,  Gymnastic  Asociation,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Ernst  Thoma,  Gymnastic  Association,  Clinton, 
Mass. 

August  Frey,  Gymnastic  Association,  St  Paul, 
Minn. 

Emil  Vogt,  Humbold  Gymnastic  Association 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helmuth  Wedow,  Milwaukee  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Notes  from  Posse  Gymnasium 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Fitzemeyer,  *o6,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  director,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gymnasium, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  E.  Blanche  McCalmont,  *o6,  is  director  in 
Worcester  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Muriel  E.  Hunt,  *04,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  is  assistant  in  Pauzer 
Institute,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  city. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Hamlin,  reported  as  teacher  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  she  is 
in  charge  of  the  athletics  and  gymnastics  at  the 
Annie  Wright  Seminary  for  girls. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Whiting  is  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  as 
gymnasium  director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Sarah  S,  Webber,  '04,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Waltham,  Mass. 
Miss  Webber  is  also  assistant  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Sarah  E.  Stevens,  Boston,  where  she  is  making  a 
specialty  of  scoliosis. 
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Manuel  Velasquez  Ardeade,  '05,  is  introducing 
gymnastics  into  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Miss  Helen  W.  White,  *05,  was  married,  Oct  27, 
to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Learoyd,  Jr.,  of  Wakefield, 
Mass.  ' 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Rice,  *o6,  was  married,  July  16, 
to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Shaw  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  They 
will  reside  at  Johnston,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Josephine  MacLaughlin  has  taken  Mrs. 
Shaw's  classes  at  the  Boy's  Institute,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Miss  Carrie  Moster,  '05,  was  married,  Aug.  14, 
to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Kennett  of  Boston,  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Grand  Harbour,  Grand  Manan,  Can. 


Boston  School  of  Gymnastics 

Miss  Winnifred  B.  Whittemore,  1903,  is  instruc- 
tor in  the  Medford  High  School,  in  place  of  Miss 
Mirriam  Harris,  resigned. 

Miss  Beatrice  W.  Eves,  1905,  instructor  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  also  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  instructor  in  physical  training 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Nancy  Brownell,  1902,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  place  of  Miss  Carrie  Worthen, 
resigned. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller,  1891,  sailed,  Nov.  20th,  on 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  H.,  for  a  year  of  study  and 
travel  in  Europe. 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Chaplin    1895,  for  manv  years  a 
reary  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
died,  Nov.  17th,  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

A  game  of  hockey  was  played  at  the  Riverside 
grounds,  Nov.  30th,  with  a  team  from  Smith  Col- 
lege.   The  score  was  6  to  o  in  favor  of  B.  N.  S.  G. 

Miss  Felicia  H.  Thomas,  1898,  was  married  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  8th,  to  Mr.  Walter  L.  Price. 


Oberlin  College  Teachers'  Course  in 
Physical  Training 

Nowa  Gibson,  1904,  was  married  June  12  to  Louis 
H.  Alexander.    They  reside  at  Danville,  Iowa. 

Carrie  Lohnes,  1904,  was  married  May  31  to 
William  Priebe.  They  reside  at  626  N.  Kenilworth 
ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Edith  Story,  1905,  was  married  Aug.  23  to  Law- 
rence V.  Lampson.    They  .reside  at  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Re-location. — Miss  Nellie  Leyde  from  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Miss  Maud  Monroe  from  teacher,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  to  instructor,  Oberlin  College. 

Miss  Frances  Knox,  from  South  Parks,  Chicago, 
111.,  to  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 

Miss  Bertha  Hopkins,  from  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

New  locations  from  class  of  1906 — Bessie  Bow- 
man, to  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Helen  Cochran,  to  assistant,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Marks,  to  Columbus  School  for  Girls, 
Columbus,  O. 

Lucy  J.  Westlakc,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.       . 

Margaret  Mosher,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Auten,  to  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Amateur  Athletic  Union  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  was  held  at  New  York,  Nov,  19th,  attended 
by  delegates  representing  athletic  clubs  and  other 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  President  J. 
B.  Maccabe  occupied  the  chair.  His  report  stated 
the  progress  of  athletics  in  America  and  the  present 
good  condition  of  the  A.  A.  U.  throughout  the 
country.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
showed  a  healtliy  state  of  finances.  The  registra- 
tion committee  reported  13,727  men  enrolled.  During 
the  past  year  280  sanctioned  meets  were  held  in  ad- 
d  tion  to  17  national  championship  meets.  The  re- 
cord committee  acted  upon  a  number  of  records 
about  which  there  had  been  question.  One  of  the 
matters  decided  about  which  there  had  been  much 
previous  interest  was  the  record  for  100  yard  dash 
of  9  3-5  seconds  and  220  yards  in  21  1-5  seconds  by 
Dan  H.  Kelley  of  the  Multnomah  A.  C,  Poruai.ti, 
Ore.,  June  23d.  The  records  were  finally  allowed, 
making  Kelly  the  holder  of  the  world's  record  mr 
100  yards.  The  basketball  committee  suggested  the 
establishment  of  no,  115,  130  pounds  and  heavy 
weight  national  championships.  The  committee 
suggested  the  holding  of  championship  games  in 
each  of  these  classes.  (This  plan  is  to  be  given  a 
trial  this  winter  in  New  York).  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Association,  recently  organized  was  admitted 
to  membership,  its  territory  to  include  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  James  E. 
Sullivan,  who  or  the  past  16  or  17  years  has  been 
secretary-treasurer,  and  general  center  of  A.  A.  L'. 
activities;  vice-presidents,  W.  G.  Harrison,  Pacific 
Association;  W.  D.  Nesbit,  H.  G.  Penniman,  South 
Atlantic  Association;  John  J.  O'Connor,  Western 
.Association;  secretary-treasurer,  John  J.  Dixon, 
New  York  city;  chairman  national  registration 
committee,  J.  J,  Dixon;  chairman  finance  commit- 
tee, John  Steil;  chairman  athletic  championships 
committee,  B.  S.  Weeks;  chairman  legislation  com- 
mittee, B.  S.  Weeks;  chairman  records  committee, 
K.  W.  Rubien;  chairman  basketball  committee.  Dr. 
L.  H.  Gulick. 

The  convention  passed  resolutions  designed  to 
prevent  college  men  from  representing  athletic  clno^ 
unless  they  be  resident  in  the  club's  district  for  six 
months  previous  to  entering  for  competition,  and 
providing  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  a  championship  meet  of  more  than  one  dis- 
trict in  one  year. 

Mr.  Sullivan  in  accepting  the  office  of  president 
of  the  association  for  whose  interests  he  has  done 
so  much,  said:  "I  will  aim  to  build  the  A.  A.  U.  to 
the  limit  of  my  ability.  I  am  particularly  desirous 
of  forming  special  committees  to  create  municipal 
athletic  associations  and  playgrounds  and  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  build  up  athletics  among  boys." 


Where  the  A.  A.U.  Stands  on  Basketball 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  chairman  of  the  national  bas- 
ketball committee  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  has  issued  a 
statement  regarding  basketball  in  which  he  says  that 
the  A.  A.  U.  as  a  whole  and  the  basketball  com- 
mittee in  particular,  "aim  to  be  of  service  to  those 
])asketball  teams  that  wish  to  play  for  the  fun  of  it 
and  be  protected  from  the  pseudo  amateur  who  is 
in  it  for  what  money  he  can  get  out  of  it.     Pro- 
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fessional  basketball  is  just  as  honorable  as  any 
other  fonn  of  public  entertainment.  With  this  the 
A.  A.  U.  has  no  quarrel."  The  statement  lays 
down  the  law  that  clubs,  members  of  the  A.  A.  U., 
cannot  be  allowed  to  "support  a  basketball  team 
that  is  unregistered  without  forfeiting  its  right  to 
membership  in  the  amateur  body.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  those  who  wish  to  sup- 
\iort  basketball  for  fun  desire  to  play  separately 
from  those  who  desire  to  play  for  money  and  that 
the  law  must  be  drawn  clearly  and  definitely. 

The  A.  A.  U.  has  no  desire  to  control  organiza- 
tions not  within  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  when  schools 
and  colleges  organize  teams  to  play  basketball  they 
are  wholly  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
This  is  just  as  true  of  basketball  as  it  is  true  of 
track  and  field  athletics." 


Claasification  of  Olympic  Games  Events 
(Correspondence  of  American  Gymnasia.) 

I  read  in  your  October  number  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick's  letter  with  reference  to  the  Athens  games. 
The  whole  misunderstanding  comes,  I  believe,  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews."  On  page  48 
Mr.  Sullivan  sa>s:  "In  connection  with  the  Olympic 
games  there  were  many  minor  events  that  should 
not  be  classed  as  Olympic  contests — such  as  row- 
inc:.  shooting,  cycling,  swimming,  fencing  and  gym- 
nastics. In  all  the  records  of  the  games  of  1896, 
1900  and  1904  the  scoring  and  records  are  based  on 
the  Olyrnpic  games  proper."  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  Paris  congress  of  1894  which  proclaimed  the 
revival  of  the  games,  stated  they  would  comprise 
•'autout  que  possible  d'exercises  en  usage  vaur  le 
moedc  modeme"  and  nobody  ever  professed  to 
draw  up  a  line  between  the  "Oljmipic  games  pro- 
per" and  the  "minor  events."  There  are  no  minor 
events.  All  the  Olympic  events  stand  in  the  same 
rank.  Besides  equestrian  sports  and  boxing  were 
part  of  the  old  games.  One  fails  to  see  therefore 
why  aquatic  and  fencing  would,  in  the  new  ones, 
be  classed  as  minor  events. 

It  is  all  Mr.  Sullivan's  idea.  He  alone  made 
this  distinction  in  the  St.  Louis  program  of  1904 
notwithstanding  the  many  protests  we  sent  him. 
Xo  such  classification  had  been  allowed  either  at 
Athens  in  1896,  Paris  in  1900,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Chicago  program  for  1904.  (Chicago,  as 
vou  may  remenber.  had  been  chosen  and  it  was 
'ater  on  that  the  Chicago  committee  asked  the  In- 
ternational Committee  to  allow  the  transfer  of  the 
frames  to  St.  Louis.)  We  acknowledge  no  other 
records  and  scoring  for  1896,  1900  and  1904  than 
the  records  based  on  the  ensemble  of  all  the 
events. 

BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTTN. 
President    International    Olympic    Committee. 

Paris,  Nov.  10,  1906. 


Olsonpic  Games  at  Athens  in  1910 

The  American  committee  selected  to  take  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  Olsnnpic  games  at  Athens. 
iQio,  is  at  work  on  preliminary  plans.  President 
Roosevelt  has  accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  committee  again.  Casper  Whitney,  New  York, 
i?  president  of  the  general  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  includes:  J.  B. 


Maccabe,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  Brook- 
lyn; G.  T  Kirby,  New  Yoik;  J.  W.  Curtiss,  New 
York;;  J.  E.  Sullivan,  New  York. 

It  is  announced  that  the  general  committee  will 
be  made  up  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  to  include 
representatives  of  all  the  athletic  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  committee  con- 
tains members  to  look  after  the  interests  of  fencing, 
rowing  and  lawn  tennis  as  well  as  track  and  field 
sports,  and  the  committee  has  power  to  add  to  its 
membership. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Julian  W.  Curtiss, 
shows  that  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  received  from 
different  sources  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  last  Olympic  team;  and  after  all  expenses  of 
the  athletes  have  been  paid,  and  no  other  expenses 
were  defrayed  by  the  committee  other  than  those 
of  the  visiting  team,  the  sum  of  $2899  remains.  This 
money  has  been  placed  in  a  bank,  and  will  be  used 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  1910. 

Now  that  the  committee  for  1910  has  been  official- 
ly organized,  President  Whitney  will  appoint  sub- 
committees on  suggestions  or  the  revision  of  rules, 
and  these  committees  will  report  at  once  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Crown  Prince,  Duke  of  Sparta,  president  of  the 
Olympic  games. 


Efforts  to  Unify  International  Athletics 

It  is  announced  that  the  American  Athletic  Union 
ind  the  French  Union  des  Societes  Francaises  de 
Sports  Athletiques  have  made  a  formal  agreement 
of  alliance  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  international  athletics.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  to  secure  similar  agreements  with 
the  national  athletic  organization  of  other  European 
countries.  Negotiations  with  this  end  in  view  have 
been  in  progress  with  the  British  organization. 
President  Sullivan  of  the  A.  A.  U.  will  make  a  trip 
«ibroad  in  January,  and  while  absent  will  endeavor 
to  advance  this  idea. 


Predicts  Radical  Athletic  Changes 

Charles  H.  Genslinger  of  the  New  Illinois  Ath- 
letic Club,  Chicago,  was  recently  quoted  as  pre- 
dicting radical  and  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  American  athletics  through  the  A.  A.  U. 
One  of  his  predictions  is  that  all  of  the  sectional 
.'issociations  will  be  disposed  of  and  that  each  state 
will  have  its  own  association  under  the  control  of 
the  national  organization.  "The  A.  A.  U.  has 
needed  a  shaking  up  for  a  long  time.  There  has 
been  something  lacking,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  I  believe  the^ officers  of  the 
ortjanization  have  solved  the  problem." 


National  Department  of  Health  Advocated 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  June  30,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Department  of  Health  by  agitation  in 
I'll  legitimate  ways  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
pi.blic  sentiment  in  its  favor.  The  naming  of  the 
numbers  of  the  committee  is  in  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University,  chairman  of  this 
.'.  rtion  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
V  iicoment  of  Science.  The  movement  in  general 
li's  the  support  of  the  principal  journals  of  medi- 
cine and  hygiene  in  the  United  States. 
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Physical  Training  for  Washington  Colored  People 


By  Edwin  B.  Henderson 


SYSTEMATIC  physical  training  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  done  only 
in  the  public  schools.  Each  graded  school  teacher 
daily  gives  her  class  the  exercises  prescribed  by 
the  department  of  physical  training  for  thje  month. 
The  exercises  given  are  free  movements  or  with 
light  apparatus,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to 
play  games  at  their  play  periods.  In  the  high 
schools  for  colored  children,  Swedish  exercises  are 
given  girls,  and  the  boys's  classes  have  a  gymna- 
sium period  one  hour  a  week.  During  voluntary 
periods  after  the  close  of  school  the  girls  play  gym- 
nastic games  and  are  led  in  class  dancing,  while 
lx)ys  are  coached  in  football,  basket-ball  and  other 
athletic  sports.  Normal  school  students  .are  in- 
structed in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  school  room  by  Miss  A.  J.  Turner.  Grad- 
uates of  the  city  normal  schools  are  very  efficient 
class  room  teachers  of  physical  training,  and  those 
who  teach  elsewhere  than  Washington,  often  are 
pioneers  in  introducing  physical  training  in  the 
schools  where  they  teach.  This  year  the  young  men 
will  be  given  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  athletic  sports  in  order  to  capably  develop  ath- 
letics in  the  graded  schools  in  which  they  will  teach. 
The  only  colored  instructors  of  physical  training 
devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  work  of  the 
profession  are  those  who  are  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  All  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  all 
have  attended  schools  of  physical  training. 

Miss  Anita  J.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  Sargent's 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  is  assistant  to 
Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Training.  Miss  Turner's  work  in  the 
colored  schools  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Stone- 
road.  Miss  L.  E.  Love  and  Miss  J.  E.  Davis  teach 
in  the  graded  schools.  Miss  Therese  Lee  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  school  and  myself  are  employed  in  the 
high  schools.  The  salaries  are  from  $650  to  $1,350 
per  annum. 

The  only  athletic  sports  which  colored  people  in 
Washington  and  Southern  cities  have  heretofore 
indulged  in  or  patronized  to  fair  extent  are  base- 
Note. — At  the  request  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
Mr.  Henderson  has  prepared  this  summary  of  phys- 
ical training  work  for  the  colored  people  of  his 
section  of  the  country.  Working  with  some  handi- 
caps, one  of  which  is  the  race  feeling,  much  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  a  field  where  physical 
training  and  all  that  should  go  with  it,  has  so  much 
opportunity  for  fniitful  results,  especially  with 
earnest  and  energetic  trained  workers  to  guide  it. 


ball  and  football.  Track  and  field  athletics,  basket- 
ball, and  gymnastic  sports  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected.  Baseball  is  the  favorite  game.  Football 
teams  exist  in  many  colored  southern  schools.  How- 
ard University  of  Washington  has  a  prominent 
football  team  and  plays  annually  games  with  the 
large  colored  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  South  and  East.  Howard  has  no  systematized 
physical  training  for  her  students.  There  is  no  gym- 
nasium, though  a  splendid  campus '  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  recreation.  The  colored  pub- 
lic schools  can  only  boast  of  one  armory  in  a  high 
school  in  which  is  carried  on  gymnasium  work. 
This  year  eight  shower  baths  of  latest  improve- 
ments have  been  installed  for  boys  and  girls  near 
the  gymnasium.  There  are  no  public  school  ath- 
letic grounds,  and  but  few  schools  have  ample  play 
space.  However,  we  hope  for  better  facilities  in 
the  near  future. 

Last  May,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty, 
representatives  of  the  colored  high  schools  and  How- 
ard University,  a  very  successful  initial  attempt  at 
conducting  a  large  athletic  meet  was  made.  The 
local  press  highly  complimented  the  games  commit- 
tee on  the  management  of  the  meet.  There  was  an 
attendance  of  2,000  people,  of  whom  not  one-quar- 
ter had  ever  witnessed  any  sort  of  an  athletic  meet. 
Nearly  every  official  used  had  to  be  coached  in  his 
duties.  This  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  introducing  physical  work  among 
the  colored  people. 

The  result  of  the  meet  was  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  association  for  the  development,  fos- 
tering and  control  of  inter-scholastic  athletics  and 
amateur  athletics  about  the  District.  Though  mem- 
bers of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States,  our  colored  athletes  are  advised  not  to 
enter  athletic  meets  held  in  Washington  and  the 
South.  Feeling  the  need  of  an  association  to  fos- 
ter amateur  athletics  among  colored  people  caused 
the  above  organization  to  take  place.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are:  Prof.  W.  A.  Joiner,  A.M.; 
Prof.  Decatur,  C.  B.,  of  Howard  Univerity;  Prof. 
Garnet  Wilkinson.  A.B.;  Prof.  Robert  Mattingly. 
A.  B.,  of  the  high  schools,  and  myself. 

Money  is  now  being  raised  for  a  prospective  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  to  cost  $50,000,  for  colored  men.  Mr. 
John  Rockefeller  has  promised  $25,000,  and  the  cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city  promises  a  third  of  the 
remaining  $25,006  to  be  raised. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  Washington  play- 
grounds, is  doing  splendid  work  in  this  dty.  His 
efforts  for  colored  children  are  highly  appreciated. 
The  moral  benefits  are  as  evident  as  the  physical. 
In  his  report  this  year,  Congress  has  been  asked  for 
appropriation  to  purchase  permanent  playgrounds 
one  of  which  is  for  colored  children. 

On  a  whole  the  work  looks  more  promising.  With 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  model  building,  including  a  gymna- 
sium in  sight,  and  an  organization  fostering  and  pro- 
moting athletics  at  work,  we  who  work  in  this  field 
soon  hope  to  see  our  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of 
man's  physical  and  moral  powers  bearing  fruit. 
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Ol3anpic  Games  in  London,  1908 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  London,  Dec.  15th, 
reports  on  authority  of  Lord  D'esborough,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  British  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation it  was  decided  that  the  fourth  celebration  of 
ihe  original  series  of  Olympic  games  should  be 
held  in  London  in  the  month  of  July,  1908.  The 
project  has  received  enthusiastic  support,  and  valu- 
able prizes  will  be  offered.  The  events  are  only 
open  to  amateurs,  and  as  many  forms  of  sport  as 
is  practicable  will  be  included. 

The  prizes  will  consist  of  certificates,  with  gold, 
"Silver  and  bronze  medals,  which  will  become  stan- 
dard medals  for  these  games.  Certain  challenge 
prizes  have  been  offered  in  addition  by  the  generos- 
ity of  private  individuals  or  of  societies.  Among 
these  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Pourtales  vase 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  will  be  remounted  on 
a  specially  designed  pedestal  and  presented  for 
open  competition  among  amateur  teams  of 
Epeistes  by  the  Fencers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  King  has 
this  year  consented  to  become  a  patron  of  the 
Amateur  Fencing  Association. 

.\  prize  is  offered  for  the  discus  by  Mme.  de 
Montgomerie,  and  the  $1000  challenge  shield  by  the 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  which  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  world  for  this  occasion.  The 
games  will  be  held  after  the  Henley  regatta  and 
after  the  A.  A.  A.  championships. 

As  far  as  possible  all  the  competitions,  including 
swimming,  archery,  fencing,  lawn  tennis,  etc.,  will* 
he  held  on  the  same  site  in  which  the  amphitheatre 
for  the  track  athletics  will  be  erected.  But  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  rowing,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
contest  elsewhere,  the  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  the  association  governing  the  sports. 


The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  lockers,  shower  baths, 
etc.,  and  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to  two  large, 
splendidly  equipped  gymnasiums.  The  building  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people  who 
wish  to  use  it. 


Playgrounds  in  American  Cities 

(Continued  from  page  89.) 

Charlestown  and  Wood  Island  Park,  and  there  will 
be  an  athletic  director  in  the  two  new  outdoor 
seesaws  and  teeter  ladders  for  the  small  children  and 
gymnasiums  which  are  now  being  equipped. 

The  Park  Superintendent  assured  me  that  the 
playgrounds  were  very  popular  in  Boston,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  things  that  an  alderman 
ci)uhl  do  was  to  try  to  secure  a  playground  for  his 
ward.  The  playgrounds  of  Boston  are,  some  of 
them,  now  nearly  twenty  years  old. 

There  is  a  public  bath  and  gymnasium  commis- 
sion who  have  charge  of  a  series  of  ten  public  gym- 
nasiums, and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  that  the 
playgrounds  ought  to  be  put  in  their  charge.  Some 
of  these  are  adjoining  the  playgrounds  of  the  park 
department,  and  it  certainly  is  a  pity  that  the  two 
».hould  not  be  under  one  management,  but  the  writer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  state  which  would  be  the 
better  board  of  control. 

The  new  municipal  building  on  Columbia  Road 
<eemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  admirable  civic  cen- 
ters that  T  have  ever  seen.  It  resembles,  the  field 
houses  of  Chicago,  except  that  it  is  not  connected 
with  the  park  system.  The  basement  has  a  fair 
*ized  swimming-pool.  On  the  first  floor  arc  a 
large  auditorium   and  a  good  sized  public   library. 


Practical  Scholastic  Athletic  Rules 

With  a  desire  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of 
rules  to  govern  the  competition  of  school  boys  in 
interscholastic  athletics,  G.  W.  Orton  of  the  Athletic 
Association  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  head  masters  and  the  heads 
of  various  athletic  organizations  throughout  the 
country  with  the  hope  that  four  general  broad 
rules  therein  outlined  will  be  adopted,  dealing  with 
eligibility.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  head  mas- 
ters it  is  expected  that  the  establishment  of  the 
rules  proposed  will  lead  to  more  competitions  and 
to  intercity  contests  in  a  field  of  athletics  which  is 
rapidly  assuming  large  and  important  proportions. 

In  the  proposed  rules,  which  are  given  below,  the 
vote  of  the  Head  Masters  will  decide  whether  Sec- 
tion A  or  B  of  Rule  III.,  limiting  the  age  of  the 
competing  athletes,  be  the  one  to  stand.    The  rules : 

L — All  representatives  must  be  amateurs. 

11. — All  representatives  must  be  regularly  matric- 
ulated in  the  school  on  or  before  Oct.  15  of  the 
school  year,  and  must  be  bona  fide  students,  taking 
at  least  fifteen  recitations  per  week. 

III. — (a)  All  representatives  must,  on  the  day  of 
the  competition,  be  not  yet  21  years  of  age.  (b) 
All  representatives  must,  on  the  day  of  the  compe- 
tition, be  not  yet  20  years  of  age. 

IV.— Each  representative  must  be  a  bona  fide  stu- 
dent of  the  school  for  one  calendar  year  before  he 
is  eligible  to  compete  for  said  school. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members,  No.  4 

TO    REDUCE    THE    WEIGHT. 

1.  Take  regular  vigorous  exercisSe  daily,  so  as  to 
perspire  freely. 

2.  Take  cold  baths,  using  the  precautions  under 
the  hints  on  bathing. 

3.  Do  not  sleep  more  than  seven  hours. 

4.  Drink  less,  eat  less.     Avoid  sweets. 

5.  Eat  proteid  and  dry  foods  and  acid  fruits. 

6.  For  obesity  take  exercise  for  the  abdominal, 
waist  and  back  muscles,  and  all  movements  in 
which  the  thighs  are  crowded  into  the  abdomen. 

TO    INCREASE   THE    WEIGHT. 

1.  Take  regular,  slow  exercise  and  deep  breath- 
ing. 

2.  Eat  plenty  of  the  foods  containing  starches, 
sugars,  fats,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 

3.  Avoid  condiments,  acid  fruits  and  stimulants. 

4.  Rest  after  meals. 

5.  Sleep  eight  to  ten  hours. 

6.  Baths  should  be  brief  and  not  trio  ire(|uent. 
with  a  dry  rub  night  and  morning,  and  a  massage 
if  the  skin  is  dry. 

7.  Do  not  worry.  Take  plenty  of  time  for  recre- 
ation. 

S.     Relax  and  have  a  good  time  at  your  exercise, 
g.     Keep     the     bowels     regular. — From     Boston 
Y.    M.   C.   A.   physical   department   handbook. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


ATLAS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.—A  scries  of  col- 
ored plates  with  parts  overlaid  to  show  dissec- 
tions, with  so  pages  of  descriptive  matter.  Pre- 
pared for  schools  by  Alfred  Mason  Amadan, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price: 
Cloth,  410  $3.50  net. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  teachers  and 
students  of  physical  training,  as  a  very  excellent 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive  manikins  or 
models.  Its  especially  to  be  recommended  features 
are  the  overlaying  of  the  colored  plates  in  unmita- 
tion  of  dissections.  These  plates  arc  carefully  and 
minutely  executed.  •  They  could  not  only  replace 
the  actual  experience  gained  in  the  dissecting  room, 
but  form  a  valuable  guide  where  the  experience  of 
actual  dissecting  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  fifty 
pages  of  reading  matter  are  an  admirable  key  to  the 
plates,  being  very  cleverly  arranged  and  very  com- 
prehensive. The  atlas  is  of  a  rather  handier  size 
than  the  average  publication  of  such  matter  and  is 
therefore  an  excellent  desk-book.  Our  only  criti- 
cism pertains  to  the  practical  side.  The  durability 
of  the  plates  would  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a 
tougher  material.  The  reading  matter  would  be 
handier  if  the  plates  were  folded  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  opened  they  would  lay  besides  the  read- 
ing matter,  thereby  making  unnecessary  the  con- 
stant turning  of  the  pages  or  plates.  E.  H. 


HIPPOCRATES  AND  THE  NEWLY  DISCOV- 
ERED   HEALTH    TEMPLE    AT    COS.— By 
Richard  Caton,  M.  D.    Lancet,  London,  March 
10,  1906.    Pages  695-697.    Illustrated.   15  cts. 
Same. — By    Same.    British    Medical   Journal,    Lon- 
don, March  10,  1906.     Pages  SJ^'SJA-    Illustra- 
ted.   12  cts. 
Summary  of  same.  Literary  Digest,  April  7,  1906. 
10  cts. 
Abstract  of  lecture  at  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,    March    2.    Site    of    Asklepieion,  at    Cos, 
Greece,    where    Hippocrates,    "father   of   medicine," 
taught  and    healed    in    connection  with    priests  of 
temple,  2000  years  ago,  was  discovered  four  years 
ago   by   Dr.    Rudolph   Herzog  of  Tuebingen,    from 
suggestions  given  by  two  British  arcliaeologists,  and 
has   since  been  explored.       Interesting  and  minute 
description  is  given  of  probable  locations  of  baths, 
tanks,  operating  rooms,  dispensary,  culinary  rooms, 
sanitary     arrangements    and    outdoor    gymnasium. 
"We   know,"    says    the   lecturer,    "that   Hippocrates 
was  the  pupil,  not  only  of  his  father,  Heracleides, 
the    physician,    but     also     of     Herodicus,    who    re- 
lied   more    upon     exercise    and    gymnastics     than 
upon  any  other  treatment.    Hippocrates  tells  us  that 
he  believes    Herodicus    killed  some  of  his  patients, 
who  had  febrile  or  acute  diseases.    While  avoiding 
this   error,   Hippocrates  prescribed  exercise  largely 


The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


in  suitable  cases.  Could  we  transport  ourselves 
backwards  in  time  to  the  year  400  B.  C.  we  mifirht 
have  seen  in  this  palaestra  (exercise  ground)  vari- 
ous examples  of  his  methods,  the  gouty  man  casting 
the  discus,  walking  or  running  round  and  round  the 
stoa  (enclosing  three  sides  of  the  palaestra)  or  go- 
ing through  the  sword  or  spear  exercise,  grumbling 
meanwhile  at  the  meagreness  of  his  prescribed  diet; 
or  the  weakly  and  ill-developed  youth  running, 
throwing^  the  javelin  or  engaging  in  gentle  wrest- 
ling, drinking  the  *red  water'  and  takinig  a  full  and 
highly  nutrient  diet.  Cos  was  also  the  scene  of  ser- 
pent worship. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  EARLY  HISTORY 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICA. 
—By  P'red  E.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  "Mind  and 
Body,'*  Nov.,  1906.  Treats  of  the  period  be- 
ginning 1820. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  CHARACTER.— 
By  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  "Physical  Training," 
Nov.,  1906.  The  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Hart- 
well  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
physical  directors. 


WAND  EXERCISES.— Arranged  by  Richard  Per- 
tuch.  Published  by  Freidenker  Publishing  Co. 
Price  10  cents.  The  obligatory  wand  exercises 
used  at  Philadelphia  festival  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 
Ilustrated  from  24  photographs.  Intended  to 
be  used  with  iron  wand. 


Recent  Articles  of  Interest 

Among  recent  articles  in  magazines  containing 
material  of  more  or  less  interest  to  physical  training 
instructors  are  the  following.  Copies  of  the  perio- 
dicals named  can  usualy  be  supphed  by  "American 
Gymnasia"  on  receipt  of  the  price  mentioned. 

Physical  1  raining  in  Japan,  by  Charles  W.  Hurd, 
World  To-Day,  December,  15  cents, 

What  a  Man  Gets  in  Rest,  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 
World's  Work,  December,  25  cents. 

The  Mystery  of  Sleep,  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  Good 
Housekeeping,  December,  15  cents.  1 

Worry  and  Disease,  C.  W.  Saleeby,  Smith's  Mag-     , 
azine,  December,  10  cents.  | 

Diet  for  Young  Children,  Marianna  Wheeler, 
Harper's  Bazaar,  December,  10  cents. 

Football  Heroes  of  Yesterday,  Ralph  D.  Paino, 
Munsey's  Magazine,  December,  10  cents.  | 

Human  Strength  and  Purity  Symbolized  in  the 
Art  of  Stephen  Sindmg,  by  John  Sprago,  Crafts- 
man, December,  25  cents. 

What  the  Scotch  Eat,  Isabel  G.  Curtis,  Success 
Magazine,  December,  10  cents. 
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CX)MING  EVENTS 


I'ndrr  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  ''American  Gymnasia"  will  be 
1  riiii  d  announremcnts  u(  national  conventions,  local  and  sectional 
r  citings  exhibitions,  im|)ortaiit  athletic  meets  and  other  events  of 
I  tri<>«.t  to  readers.  C'nntrihutions  to  this  department  are  requested 
c-|Keially  from  secretaries  of  organizations. 

Dec.  26-29,  American'  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springiield,  Mass. 

Dec.  27-28,  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Direc- 
tors, annual  meeting,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J  me  20,  21,  22,  annual  meeting,  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Chicago. 

Aug.  5-10,  1907,  second  meeting  of  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London. 


Physical  Training  in  Springfield 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

^rade  school  work  is  co-educational.  Most  of  the 
uvninastic  instruction  is  necessarily  carried  on  in 
xhv  clas.s  rooms,  but  in  some  of  the  new  buildings 
whore  the  corridors  are  wide  the  exercises  are 
.i^iven   in  them. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  physical  training  for 
t;irls  in  the  High  Schools  of  Springfield.  Miss 
Helen  M.  McKinstry  is  in  charge  of  it.  A  base- 
Miciit  gymnasium  75x30  in  the  Central  High  School 


building,  is  used  by  both  Central  and  Technical 
high  school  girls;  the  Technical  gymnasium  is  used 
by  the  boys  of  both  schools. 

The  gymnasium  equipment  comprises  Swedish 
booms,  vaulting  buck,  two  sets  of  jumping  stand- 
ards, one  spring  board,  15  benches,  two  bar  sad- 
dles, two  matrcsses,  indoor  baseballs  and  basket 
balls.  Lockers  and  suitable  dressing  rooms  are  be- 
ing  arranged   for. 

The  first  two  months  of  the  school  year  were 
devoted  to  physical  examinations  of  the  600  girls 
in  the  two  schools.  Dr.  Norris  examined  all  doubt- 
ful hearts  and  lungs  in  addition  to  the  general  ex- 
aminations made  by   Miss   McKinstry. 

The  girls  of  the  three  lower  classe  in  both  high 
schools  are  required  to  take  two  45-minute  periods 
of  gymnasium  work  each  week.  All  are  obliged 
to  wear  gymnasium  suits  and  shoes.  Work  is  op- 
tional with  the  seniors.  About  50  of  the  seniors 
have  elected  it  and  have  a  class  twice  a  week  in 
the  afternoon.  The  work  given  is  Swedish,  with 
apparatus,  and  games — ^basket,  captain,  volley,  in- 
door base  ball,  etc.  There  are  32  classes  a  week 
of  45  minutes  each,  averaging  40  to  50  girls  to  a 
class. 

The  gymnasium  in  the  new  Technical  high 
school  building  (which  was  dedicated  Dec.  13)  is 
76x57  feet  and  has  a  running  track  and  apparatus 
equipment.    There  are  ample  locker,  dressing  room 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Partridge's 

Detachable  Foils 


Patented  June  zg,  1906 


No.  12M  Detachable 


No.  ISM. ,  Our  latest  in  Detachable  Foils.  The  principle  upon  which  this  foil  is  constructed  enables  us  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
njliditT,  the  minimum  of  weishtj  and  a  strictly  correct  balance.  The  guard,  which  is  of  nickled  phosphor  bron/.e  hacked  with  leather,  is  unequaled 
:<ir  hghtncss  and  strength.  It  is  after  a  new  and  unique  design  and  in  fact  is  a  combination  ot  the  open  and  bell  patterns.  One  of  its  special 
te4ture-»  is  the  attached  ferrule  into  which  the  handle  shoulders.  The  construction  of  the  pommel,  which  al-^o  has  an  attached  ferrule  to  receive 
•  w  end  of  the  handle,  is  such  as  to  insured  a  powerful  grip  on  the  threade<l  sliank  of  the  blade.  The  handle  is  corded  in  the  best  jxissible  manner 
and  modeled  along  lines  approved  of  experts.  We  can  furnish  this  foil  fitted  with  any  catalogued  blade,  but  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
Kr  iDon  as  they  can  be  supplied  in  different  degress  of  flexibility,  light,  medium  and  stiff.  This  foil  will  especially  appeal  to  the  expert  fencer  who 
^cn.aods  the  faiiest  obtaiDable  in  foil  construction.    Per  pair,  97 M. 

No.  12^M.    Same  as  No.  laM,  but  with  4>inch  nickeled  bell  guard.    Per  pair,  $7.50. 

No.  8M.    Detachable  Foil  —  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  popular  foil.    Per  pair,  $6.00. 

No.  85^M.    Same  as  No.  8M,  but  with  4-inch  nickeled  bell  guard.    Per  pair,  $6.50. 

No-ra. — The  general  idea  of  a  Detachable  Foil  has  always  been  favorably  regarded,  but  the  tendency  in  the  old  styles  of  the  blade's  working 
V-.^  when  in  use  and  the  fact  that  the  trouble  too  often  required  a  mechanic  s  services  to  remedy,  proved  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  in  our 
I  •ctaihable  Foils  this  defect  has  been  entirely  overcome  and  in  fact  we  absolutely  guarantee  our  product  against  tnnibles  of  this  nature. 

It  is  «urely  auite  a  convience  to  immediately  replace  a  broken  blade  that  gives  way  during  a  bout,  and  t«)  know,  moreover,  that  one  always  has 
a  favorite  foil  at  hand,  the  balance, adjustment,  and  feel  of  which  are  entirely  tamili.u. 

SPECIALTIES :  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Fencing  Outfits,  Base  Ball  Goods,  Etc. 

The  Horace  Partridge  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  General  Athletic  Outfitters 
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Physical  Training  in  Springfield 

(Continued  from  page  loi.) 

and  bath  arrangements.  In  addition  to  the  gym- 
nasium there -are  four  smaller  rooms  for  various 
athletic  uses,  including  football  team.  This  part 
of  the  ph3^sical  work  is  in  charge  of  A.  E.  Metz- 
dorf. 

The  subject  of  playgrounds  has  been  agitated  in 
Springfield,   and   a   beginning  has   been   made. 

The  publication  office  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review  has  recently  been  moved  to 
Springfield,  following  the  election  as  editor  of  that 
magazine  of  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  director  of  the 
department  of  physical  traiiiig  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School. 


Beginning  of  Physical  Training  for  Girls 

(See  page  83.) 

NOTE. — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  directors  of  gymnasium.s  in  which  they  relate 
their  own  methods  and  results  in  handling  new 
members.  In  the  September  and  October  issues 
was  a  practical  plan  for  interesting  new  members 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasmms.  In  the  November 
issue  the  methods  used  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ath- 
letic  club    were   presented. 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


The  regular  departments  of  "Casual  Comments'" 
and  "Practical  Suggestions"  are  omitted  this 
month  on  account  of  an  unusual  amount  of  ma- 
terial   that   requires    immediate  publication. 


BARR'S  Restaurant 
is  the  place  to  obtain  a    r" 


is  the  place  to  obtain  a 

Well-Served  Meal 
when  ill  Spuingfiki-d,  Mass. 


"388 

386 

.384 


Main 
Street 


Table  d'Hote,  50c.  386 
European  Service  384 
Japanese  Tea  Room    388 


Main 


The  E.G.  Barr 
Company 


RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 

Over  1 200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Books  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  $1.50  per  copy. 

Address,  Ethel  Perrin,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 
always  respond  to  the  com- 
bination if  oiled  —  wet  or 
full  of  dirt. 

The  only  Lock  provided  with 
a  Safety  Escutcheon.  In 
fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 
for  gymnasium  lockers  and 
other  doors.  Specify  our 
No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 
steel  lockers. 

TIMJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO 

NO.  40e.  SCT  808 


We  Need  Physical  Directors 


FOR  IMPORTANT  POSITIONS  IN  ALL 

PARTS    OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 

Are  you  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you  are  now  receiving.^  If  so, 
vou  should  register  with  us  at  once.  We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Physical 
Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to  high-grade  positions  everywhere. 
The  University  or  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Rochester,  St. 
Louis  University,  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  secondary  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  etc.,  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.     Send  for  full  information  now. 


The  Physical  Training  Teachers'  Bureau,      212  s.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
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What  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is.  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gynmasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gym- 
nasia has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  over 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
tind  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month — $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C.,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C.  E.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 


It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 


I  like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
are  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
graduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
^eem  to  me  good.  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
jne.  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


1  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 

Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month.  J.  R.  L.,  Cal. 

It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G,  N.  Y. 

I  consider  ^'American  Gymnasia"  a  very  superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A.  G.,  111. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Colo. 

I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C. 

Amongst  the  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
that  I  read  there  is  none  that  I  prize  so  much  as  the 
"Gymnasia."  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. 
The  editorials,  also  the  contributions,  are  all  of 
great  value  to  any  physical  director,,  young  or  old. 
.  Enclosed  you  will  please  find  renewal. 

C.  W.  D.,  Conn. 

I  don't  care  to  miss  a  single  number  of  your  fine 
newsy  magazine.  W.  B.  B.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  splendid  medium  to  gain  information  and 
instruction  in  physical  work.  P.  J.  E.,  Canada. 

The  magazine  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  and  I 
enjoy  it  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  directors 
and  the  work  in  the  East.  E.  M.  P.,  Iowa. 


I  am  a  director  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools,  affd  find  your  magazine  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially the  practical  articles.  C.  W.,  R.  I. 

1  have  found  since  getting  my  two  numbers  of 
".Nin?rican  Gymnasia"  that  I  have  been  missing  a 
'j(H'\  (leal  by  not  taking  same.  Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  c  n  get  back  files,  and  for  what  price. 

G.  M.  P.,  Neb 

Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  on  subscription 
to  "American  Gymnasia"  in  which  I  find  many  in- 
t(  resting  things.  H.  G.  M.,  Cal. 


I   will   renew  my   subscription.     I   would    not    be 
without  it.  J.  S.  A.,  111. 


1  want  to  say  that  I  value  your  magazine  as  one 
of  the  he>t  publications  on  physical  training  and  I 
<lo   not    w.'int    to   lose  a   single   number. 

I.  W.  L.,  Cal. 


yusT  our  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Eighty  pages.     Forty-six  illustrations 


Most  Practical 


"The  manual  on  swiraraing  has  my  hearty  approval.  I  consider  it 
the  most  practical  manual  that  I  nave  ever  seen."  — George  L. 
Mbylan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Edt$catioM,  Columbia  Uni- 
vtrstty.  New  York  City. 


Treats  of  Swimming  Simply  and  Fully 

"  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply  and  fully  tells 
all  that  ought  to  be  known  about  swimming."  —  Gborgb  W.  Ehlbr. 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Trainings  Public  Sch^fds,  Clrueland^  O. 


Book  bound  in  cloth*    Price,  net,  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  City,  308  and  310  West  59th  St 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Entirely  rebuilt  and  refitted,  opened  the  17th  season  as  usual,  Sept.  17th,  1906 

A  two  years*  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and 
women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to 
second-year  pupil. 

Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public  school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given 
during  the  coming  season.     Send  for  circulars. 

NEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS  READY 

Dept.  A,  WATSON  L.  SAVAGE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 

THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Bnnch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years*  course  in  Theory  and  Pnc- 
tice  of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 

D.  A.  SAROENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Do  Tou  Care  to  Save  Money  f 

We  Receive  Subscriptions  for  Magazines  (either  professional  or  popular) 

£ E and  other  Periodicals,  in  combi- 
nation with  *^  American  Gymnasia,"  On  subscriptions  for  several  journals  sent  to  us  at  one 
time  we  can  quote  special  rates  and 

SAVE   YOU   MONEY,   TIME  AND  BOTHER 

By  this  co-operative  method  we  can  help  you  and  you  can  help  us. 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  magazines  or  other  periodicals  you  desire  to  subscribe  for  and  let  us 
quote  a  price  for  the  list. 

A  few  sample  combinations  are  quoted  in  a  list  of  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Address  all  orders  and  requests  for  further  information  to 
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Subscription  Departme7it 

22  1  Columbus  Avenue 


CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 


MEDART      GYMNASIUM   SUPPLIES 

ARE  INHERENT  OF  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  THAT 
MAKE  THEM  DIFFERENT  FROM  ALL  OTHERS 

They  have  been  on  the  market  for  thirty-four  years  —  are  found  in  the  best 
gymnasiums  —  purchased  by  prudent  buyers  who  insist  upon  harmony 
between  quality  and  price. 

Our  ciitalog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

FRED.  MEDART 
Gymnasium  Outfitter 


3535  DeKalb  Street 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
^y  l>udiey  A.  J^ar^ent 

*This  is  the  book  that  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the 

September  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia." 

'Treats  of  athletics,  gymnastics  and  games  in  relation 

to  present  day  living  and  education. 

•'Every    physical    director   should    read   it.      Every 

library  requires  it. 

^Send  for  circular  with  summary  of  contents. 

PRICE  SI.50  (postage  10  cents)         


THE  HUMAN  MECHANISM 

BjK  Theodore  Hough  and  tV.  T.  SedgUficK 

H  Deals  with  physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the 
surroundings  of  human  beings. 

TBased  on  ten  years'  special  experience  in  teaching 
and  study  of  subjects  enumerated. 
lAnatomy  and  histology  outlined  briefly.  Special 
attention  given  to  practical  matters  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  See  review  of  book  in  November 
"American  Gymnasia." 
PRICE  $2.65  (including  postage) 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORRECTIVE  CHARTS  By  h.  s.  inngert,  m.d. 

\  scries  of  cards  containing  corrective  exercises  for  men.    Send  fur 
free  sample  and  circular. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN   180  LESSONS 
By  Hartvig  Nissen 

Corrective  exercises,  marchinji;,  fancy  steps,  and 
"play"  exercises,  graded  on  cards.  Used  in  Boston, 
lirookline,  Worcester  and  other  cities.  Each  grade, 
20  lessons,  25  cents.     Send  for  free  sample  card. 

AMKRICAN  GYMNASIA  ('OMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

FOR   A    LIMITED  TIME  WE  WILL  PRINT  WANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

This  privilege  is  open  only  to  paid-up  subscribers  to  "American 
Gymnasia."  The  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
popularity  of  this  page.  Advertisements  will  be  printed  without 
display  under  the  headings  "Positions  Wanted,'*  "Instructors 
Wanted/*  and  other  headings  that  may  be  necessary. 

Advertisements  for  free  insertion  must  be  received  by 
Ist  day  of  the  month  for  insertion  in  that  month's 
issue.  This  privilege  does  not  apply  to  commercial 
advertising,  but  only  to  personal  wants  of  individual 
subscribers. 

Each  advertisement  is  limited  to  four  lines.    Extra  lines  will  cost 

ten  cents.    Extra  insertions  of  free  advertisements  will  cost  ten 

cents  a  line. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience  as  instructor, 
wants  position  near  Boston  for  evenings.  Address 
D.  G.  H.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  student  at  the  Chicago 
School  of  Physical  Education,  teacher  of  three 
years*  experience,  desires  position  as  director  or 
assistant.  Address  H.  P.  H.,  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

SARGENT'S  "HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND 
POWER,"  good  as  new,  will  sell  for  $1.20.  A.  C. 
G,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

APPARATUS  WANTED 

SPRINGBOARD  wanted,  in"working  order,  cheap 
for  cash.    Address  C.  H.,  "  American  Gymnasia." 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  WANTED  in  gymnasium  of  col- 
lege in  middle  west.  College-bred  man,  good  gym- 
nast. $1,000.  Address  W.  A.  B.,  care  "American 
Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  |8oo  to  $3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  21a 
S.  Second  St..  Rockford,  111. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  wanted  for  school 
work  in  middle  west.  College  man  of  proper 
stamp.  Salary,  $1,000.  Address  W.  C.  L.,  "Ameri- 
can  Gymnasia." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 

American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

A  VAULTING  HORSE  and  BUCK  for  sale, 
cheap.  (Spalding  make,  style  O  &  O  B.)  Address 
A.  H.  E.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  o^ 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  coUegesi 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc" 
tors'  Exchange  (fee  $1.00)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Sucli 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Hereafter  the  publication  time  for  * 'American  Gymnasia"  will 
be  the  first  of  the  month  instead  of  the  last,  as  has  been  the  rule 
since  this  journal  began  to  be  issued. 

The  original  idea  was  that  the  current  number  should  contain 
a  review  or  summary  of  that  month's  events,  but  subscribers  and 
others  have  been  objecting  to  this  arrangement.  So  the  change  is 
made  at  this  time,  bringing  "American  Gymnasia"  in  line  with  the 
general  rule  of  monthly  publications. 

The  only  feasible  way  to  change  the  publication  date  is  to  issue 
two  numbers  together.  Therefore  this  January  issue,  very  much 
reduced  from  its  regular  size,  will  go  to  subscribers  with  the 
February  issue  containing  the  usual  number  of  pages. 

This  (January)  issue  will  not  count  in  subscriptions;  yearly 
subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  twelve  numbers  exclusive  of  this  issue. 

Hoping  that  the  new  arrangement  may  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  we  are. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CX). 
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Massage  by  Hand  and  by  Machine 


By  Samuel  S.  Wallian,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Note.— Among  the  variety  of  things  related  to 
physical  development  that  await  a  discoverer  and 
promulgator  is  a  successful  mechanical  appliance 
for  therapeutic  massage  at  a  moderate  price,  for  as 
indicated  by  Dr.  Wallian's  paper  (which  was  pub- 
lished in  sections  in  recent  issues  of  "The  Medical 
Brief/*  and  of  which  a  partial  digest  is  given  here), 
none  of  the  existing  machines  meet  the  require- 
ments. Readers  of  these  pages  are  not  likely  to 
need  enlightenment  as  to  the  special  value  of  such 
massage  under  proper  conditions,  but  there  are 
points  of  interest  in  the  writer's  expression  of  his 
ideas  that  may  prove  illuminating.— Editor. 

From  the  combined  experiences  of  many  observ- 
ers, the  therapeutic  possibilities  of  mechanical 
vibration  may  now  be  more  confidently  stated. 

On  the  circulation  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
definite  and  apparently  contradictory  results.  In 
other  words,  arterial  tension  can  be  either  increased 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  methods  and  in- 
tensity of  application,  and  any  given  viscus  or  tissue 
can  be  made  hyperemic  or  relieved  of  hyperemia, 
at  will.  .        ,  .  , 

Again,  the  tension  or  activity  of  any  special  nerve 
centre  can  be  either  increased  or  diminished,  and 
dormant  nerves,  whether  afferent  or  efferent,  can  be 
aroused  and  restored  to  normal  function.  Local 
congestion  can  be  induced,  and  the  same  condition 
can  be  dispersed.  Hyperesthetic  nerves  and  areas 
of  hyperesthesia  can  be  quickly  relieved,  and  all 
the  vital  processes,  metabolism,  nutrition,  assimi- 
lation and  elimination  markedly  accelerated. 

Relying  on  these  effects,  clinical  results  abun- 
dantly corroborate  the  logical  inference  that  vibra- 
tion, intelligently  applied,  can  be  made  to  materi- 
ally assist  in  reducing  hypertrophies  and  discussing 
nearly  all  forms  of  neoplasms  and  morbid  growths. 

Since  the  Roentgen  and  ultra-violet  rays  are 
simply  immeasurably  rapid  forms  of  vibratory  mo- 
tion, it  follows  that  their  action  is  a  result  of  this 
motion.  According  to  Sajous,  the  philosophy  of 
the  action  of  rapid  vibratory  impulses  in  destroying 
morbid  tissues  is  thus  explained: 

They  cause  a  local  heat  accumulation  and  con- 
gestion, which  induces  a  rapid  and  extensive  im- 
migration of  nutrophile  leucocytes,  and  these, 
through  their  phagocytic  and  fibrogenetic  proper- 
ties, convert  the  degenerated  cellular  elements  into 
benign  products. 

Mechanical  vibration,  in  a  lesser  degree,  reaches 
the  same  results.  It  induces  local  hyperemia,  a 
local  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  prompt  influx 
of  leucocytes  and  phagocytes,  when  follows  that 
process  of  phagocytic  digestion  which  is  Nature's 
method  for  the  removal  of  abnormal  or  malignant 
growths  and  infiltrations. 

It  has  long  been  know  that  manual  manipula- 
tion or  massage  is  in  many  cases  a  valuable  auxil- 
iary in  the  treatment  of  these  maladies,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  by  increasing  the  depth, 
force  and  frequency  of  the  applied  impulses,  by  me- 


chanical means,  the  salutary  effects  are  decidedly 
increased. 

Control  of  the  circulation,  and  concurrently  of 
local  heat  production,  explains  the  process  and  ac- 
counts for  the  results. 

By  deep  applications,  the  deep-seated  nerve 
ganglia  can  be  reached,  and  profoundly  affected, 
and,  as  in  case  of  superficial  applications,  the  action 
of  these  ganglia  may  be  either  stimulated  or  in- 
hibited, according  to  the  length  and  intensity  of 
the  applications.  In  fact,  the  great  field  of  mechan- 
ical vibration  is  in  connection  with  these  ganglia, 
and  with  the  recognized  trophic  centres  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Each  of  the  spinal  ganglia  is  a  stor- 
age battery  of  vital  electricity,  and  each  is  credit^ 
with  presiding  over  some  one  function  or  process. 
When  the  ganglia  radiating  to,  and  in  the  main 
controlling  any  area  or  organ  is  stimulated,  that 
particular  organ  or  area  responds.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  many  ganglia  are  closely  interre- 
lated, and  thus  provide  auxiliary  power,  one  for  the 
other,  in  case  of  accident. 


Omitting  much  that  might  be  said  concerning 
trophic  centers,  heat  centers,  nutritive  centers,  etc., 
a  dormant  or  debilitated  ganglia  may  be  stimulated, 
and  often  fully  restored  to  normal  activity  by  an  in- 
telligent application  of  mechanical  vibration. 

Coming  at  once  to  the  illustration  and  practical 
application  of  the  treatment,  the  patellar  reflex  is 
^n  apt  instance.     It  receives  its  impulse  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the   second  and   third   lumbar  ganglia. 
This  is  merely  an  illustrative  example. 

The  heart  is  reached  through  various  centers,  all 
the  way  from  the  third  cervical  to  the  fourth  dor- 
sal. To  affect  the  lungs,  deep  vibration  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal 
centers.  Alternate  applications  to  the  right  and 
left  fourth  dorsal.  To  relax  an  obstructed  pylorus, 
deep  applications  are  to  be  made  over  the  fourth 
dorsal  on  each  side  alternately,  and  to  the  solar 
plexus  and  pneumogastrics. 

Nausea,  from  the  usual  causes,  can  generally  be 
relieved  by  vigorous  but  very  transient  vibration 
applied  to  the  fourth  dorsal  of  the  left  side. 

When  the  pelvic  organs  are  diseased  or  con- 
gested there  will  ordinarily  be  found  one  or  more 
hyperesthetic  points  along  the  spine — the  fifth  lum- 
bar and  the  eighth  dorsal,  more  frequently  than 
other  points.  In  ovarian  trouble,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  fifth  lumbar  and  twelfth  dorsal 
are  directly  involved. 

One  general  caution  may  be  urged,  namely,  that 
the  amateur  operator  is  almost  certain  to  overdo 
the  treatment.  As  a  rule,  the  applications  must  be 
very  brief — not  more  than  ten  seconds  at  a  time  at 
one  point.  This  is  especially  true  when  deep  pres- 
sure is  being  applied. 

As  to  machines,  the  market  is  now  pretty  well 
supplied,  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $200.  I 
have  used  all  the  leading  machines  before  the  pro- 
fession. Among  the  number  many  were  evidently 
designed  for  the  use  of  masseurs  and  barbers,  and 
while  they  accomplish  mechanical  massage,  they  are 
of  but  little  value  for  therapeutic  purposes.    Most 
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machines  are  limited  to  one  of  two  motions — oscil- 
lation or  percussion.  They  either  give  a  simple 
percussive  blow,  or  they  give  a  rubbing  motion 
with  slow  strokes.  This  answers  the  purposes  of 
the  masseurs  and  barbers.  The  best  machines  com- 
bine oscillation  with  percussion,  and  have  a  rapid 
stroke — ^seven  thousand  to  nine  thousand  per  min- 
ute. The  highest  priced  machine  claims  much  for 
its  "rigid  arm."  This  feature  is  not  without  its 
disadvantage.  It  secures  arm-rigidity  at  the  cost 
of  universal  adaptability.  It  delivers  its  stroke 
exclusively  in  a  downward  direction,  which  compels 
the  patient  to  recline  on  a  table  or  couch,  whereas 
with  the  flexible-arm  machines,  applications  may  be 
made  in  any  direction,  the  patient  sitting,  standing 
or  reclining,  as  seems  best.  Although  a  prepon- 
derance of  treatment  will  be  given  with  the  patient 
in  the  prone  position,  with  muscles  thoroughly  re- 
laxed, it  is  sometimes  both  convenient  and  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  make  applications  to  a  sitting  or 
standing  subject. 

Some  of  the  flexible-arm  machines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  undesirable,  imparting  too  much 
motion  to  the  hand  of  the  operator,  spitting  oil  on 
the  clothing  of  the  patient,  and  easily  getting  out 
of  order. 


The  Meaning  of  Posture 

By\G.  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

The  position  of  the  shoulders,  arms  and  scapu- 
lae have  been  affected  greatly  in  man's  evolution. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  muscles  grow  first 
in  the  human  child   and  its  struggle   to  attain  ai^ 
erect  position. 

With  the  rise  in  mentality  has  come  a  change 
in  the  carriage  of  the  body.  Attitude  of  man  has 
associated  with  it  attitude  of  body.  A  man's  body 
is  the  register  of  his  feelings  and  emotions.  All 
dur  emotions  are  expressed  by  bodily  movements. 
Nervous  excitement  unable  to  be  discharged  in  any 
other  way  overflows  upon  the  motor  nerves  and 
produces  involuntary  movements.  Fear,^  anger, 
sorrow,  have  their  typical  bodily  expression.  A 
blush  is  the  physiological  expression  of  an  emo- 
tional state.  Note  the  attitude  of  a  cur  when  its 
master  has  a  whip.  (Reversely,  a  man's  bodily 
movements  have  several  adjustments.) 

If  you  mimic  the  looks  arid  gestures  of  angry  or 
frightened  men  you  experience  the  passion  to  some 
extent  which  you  imitated.  Edmund  Burke  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  in  imitating  characters 
such  as  Richard  III.,  where  anger  is  an  important 
characteristic,  the  actor  experiences  somewhat  the 
feelings  associated  with  the  emotional  state  which 
he  is  imitating. 

If  these  things  are  true,  and  we  believe  they  arc, 
how  important  the  corrective  physical  exercises  of 
our  physical  department  are.  We  do  not  expect 
much  of  a  man  who  has  an  habitual  narrow-chested, 
round-shouldered,  head-forwarded  posture.  Be- 
cause associated  with  such  an  attitude  are  certain 
attitudes  of  mind.  A  man  who  is  discouraged,  de- 
pressed, diseased,  stands  that  way.  We  do  expect 
a  g^eat  deal  of  a  man  who  stands  erect,  with  chest 
out  and  head  up.  Associated  with  such  an  attitude 
arc  feelings  that  make  for  success,  power,  manli- 


ness.   The  erect  carriage  is  a  posture  representing        ' 
optimism,   enthusiasm,   courage. 

Therefore,  to  take  a  man  who  habitually  assumes  j 
a  round-shouldered,  fiat-chested  posture  and  con- 
vert it  to  a  position  of  bodily  uprightness  is  to 
start  that  man  on  the  road  to  success  and  nobler 
living,  and  a  brighter  outlook  upon  life,  because 
associated  with  such  an  attitude  are  feelings  that 
make   for   success   and   power. 

Head  up,  chin  in,  chest  out,  shoulders  back  is 
a  rule  for  character  making  as  well  as  for  physical 
well-being. 

To  do  this  kind  of  work  is  to  render,  a  great 
service.  Yes,  far  more  than  we  think.  Origfinally 
published  in  the  local  association  paper,  "Brooklyn. 
Central." 


Boston  Marathon  Run 

(Medical  report  on  the  1906  Marathon  run  under 
the  direction  of  the  Boston  A.  A.) 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  race  to  physi- 
cal investigators  is  the  medical  examination  of  the 
contestants,  made,  as  usual,  before  and  after  the 
race.  This  year  as  in  the  past  the  men  who  finished 
were  in  comparatively  good  condition,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  medical  opinion  that  such  a 
race  cannot  do  a  man  any  good,  and  probably  does 
some  temporary  harm.  The  medical  report  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"A  special  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
tendon  reflexes  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Richardson,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Smith.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  after  the  race  the  reflexes  were 
always  much  diminished,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  were  absent  This  agrees  on  the  whole  with 
the  previous  investigations  made  some  years  ago  by 
Drs.  Knapp  and  Thomas,  except  that  Dr.  Richard- 
son finds  the  results  even  more  marked. 

"The  runners  as  a  whole  were  in  very  good  con- 
dition both  at  the  start  and  after  the  finish.  No 
cases  of  extreme  exhaustion  were  noted. 

"The  fact  that  one  of  the  contestants  who  covered 
the  distance  was  nearly  forty-nine  years  old,  sug- 
gests again  the  question  of  age  limit  in  these  con- 
tests. This  particular  man,  who  is  old  in  age,  but 
not  in  the  condition  of  his  arteries,  finished  the  race 
in  excellent  condition  both  last  year  and  this  year. 

"One  of  the  runners  who  finished  amongst  the  first 
half  dozen  and  who  has  contested  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  was  only  fifteen  when  he  started  in  his 
first  race;  this  fact  he  failed  to  communicate  to  the 
examining  physician.  He  is  strong  and  seemingly 
in  perfect  condition  now.  So  that  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  age  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  disqualifying  element,  even  in  considerable 
extremes. 

"The  actual  race  is,  of  course,  a  severe  strain  on 
the  whole  organism  of  the  runners.  It  cannot  do 
them  good,  and  probably  does  some  temporary  harm. 
In  a  general  way  its  effects  may  be  said  to  be  similar 
to  those  of  a  moderately  severe  acute  sickness.  W^e 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  signs  of  any  lasting 
injury." 

The  examining  physicians  were  Drs.  L.  Wilson^ 
H.  Smith,  Splaine  G.  Blake,  Winfield  Smith,  Frank 
Richardson  and  J.  B.  Blake. 
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Biennial  Convention  of  the  A,  R  R  A, 

A  Report  of  What  Was  Said  and  Done  at  Springfield 
in  General  and  Sectional  Meetings 


THREE  days  were  well  spent  by  directors  of  phy- 
sical education  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning  with  a  reception  the 
evening  of  December  26  and  ending  with  an  inspec- 
tion trip  to  nearby  gymnasiums,  December  29.  The 
27th  and  28th  were  devoted  exclusively  to  a  program 
of  papers,  addresses,  sectional  meetings  and  business 
sessions.  The  day  meetings  were  held  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School,  the  general  sessions  being  on  the  floor  of  the 
gymnasium  and  sectional  meetings  in  the  adminis- 
tration building.  The  evening  sessions  were  held 
in  the  city,  the  school  being  two  or  three  miles  out- 
side. Two  of  the  high  school  buildings  were  used 
for  the  evening  gatherings,  which  interested  local 
people  attended  at  will,  and  some  meetings  were 
held  in  hotels.  Comments  upon  the  convention  will 
be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  A  news  re- 
port of  the  several  sessions  and  other  events  fol- 
lows: 

OPENING  RECEPTION. 

As  the  committee  of  arrangements  aimed  to 
make  prominent  in  the  convention  the  personal  ele- 
ment, the  renewal  of  acquaintances  and  the  form- 
ing of  new  relationships  between  instructors  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  fields 
of  physical  training,  it  was  quite  appropriate  that 
a  reception  should  be  the  initiatory  feature.  It 
was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  new  Technical 
High  School  building,  and  was  both  informal  and 
pleasing.  An  orchestra  supplied  music.  About 
100  people  were  present,  including  students  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  and  interested  lo- 
cal people.  The  number  of  members  of  the  A.  P. 
E.  A.  present  was  about  50.  Following  the  recep- 
tion, during  which  time  refreshments  were  served, 
came  addresses  of  welcome. 

President  Luther  H.  Gulick  introduced  W.  F. 
Gordy,  superintendent  of  Springfield  schools,  who, 
in  welcoming  the  convention  to  the  city,  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  fundamental  character  of  physical 
education.  He  was  followed  by  William  Orr,  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School 
and  told  of  its  work.  Theji  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler, 
of  Amherst  College,  was  introduced.  His  address 
presented  some  truths  of  physical  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  biologist,  in  which  field  Prof.  Ty- 
ler's position  is  well  known.  His  address  was  one 
of  two  or  three  during  the  convention  that  took  the 
attention  of  the  listeners  outside  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  profession  and  enabled  them  to  see  in  a 
larger  way  the   relationship   of  their  daily   efforts 


to  life  as  a  whole.     An  abstract  from  his  address 
follows :  .  . 


Why  Girls  Need  More  Rational  Exercise 

By  Prof.  JOHN  M.  TYLER,  Amherst  College, 
Mass. 

A  butterfly  passes  through  three  stages  of  life. 
First  you  find  a  caterpillar.  It  looks  and  is  very 
different  from  a  butterfly.  The  whole  business  of 
the  caterpillar  is  to  store  up  nutriment  and  vigor 
against  its  period  of  metamorphosis.  The  cater- 
pillar goes  into  a  cocoon.  Every  organ  is  changed 
or  rebuilt.  There  emerges  a  butterfly,  "glittering 
with  golden  wings." 

The  child  is  like  a  caterpillar.  His  chief  business 
is  to  store  up  nutriment  and  strength  against  the 
approaching  metamorphosis,  which  occupies  the 
years  between  the  ages  of  10  or  11  and  14  to  16. 
The  child  has  few  intellectual  interests.  His  crav- 
ing is  for  motion,  to  run,  jump,  and  play.  His 
chief  business  is  to  grow  and  wax  strong.  Physi- 
cal education  is  at  this  age  far  more  important 
than  mental. 

The  girl  at  10  and  the  boy  at  11  weigh  not  far 
from  70  pounds,  or  60  per  cent,  of  their  weight  at 
16.  They  are  four  and  one-half  feet  high.  The 
girl  will  soon  surpass  the  boy  in  both  weight  and 
height,  and  will  retain  her  superiority  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  heart  is  small  and  light.  ^  Heart 
and  lung  will  probably  increase  slowly  during  the 
next  two  yoars.  The  death  rate  is  approaching  its 
minimum.  Morbidity  is  rising  to  its  first  maxi- 
mum. These  are  years  of  slow  and  slight  growth, 
though  the  slackening  is  less  marked  in  the  girl. 
She  is  more  precocious,  and  her  development  is 
usually  more  hurried. 

Nature  is  husbanding  her  resources  against  the 
critical  time  close  at  hand.  The  year  of  economy 
is  followed  by  three  or  four  years  of  rapid  in- 
crease in  height.  Increase  in  girth  and  weight  de- 
lays a  year  or  more  longer.  The  child  is  lean, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  all  legs  and  arms. 

Growth  is  always  expensive,  growth  in  height 
is  especially  costly  and  exhausting.  Muscles,  nerves 
and  arteries  have  to  be  lengthened  and  readjusted 
to  the  longer  bones.  The  longer  levers  of  legs 
and  arms  require  more  force  to  move  them.  The 
brain  has  to  form  new  habits  and  rhythms  of  loco- 
motion. The  girl  is  ungraceful;  the  boy  stumbles 
over  his  feet.  The  increased  expenses  must  be  met 
by  organs  in  the  trunk.  But  the  trunk  is  increas- 
ing less  rapidly  than  the  legs.  This  means  a 
smaller  income  of  food  and  oxygen  and  a  slower 
removal  of  waste  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  body. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  critical  period  of 
puberty,  a  metamorphosis  almost  as  marked  as  the 
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change  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly,  and  af- 
fecting every  organ.  The  changes  in  the  girl  are 
probiibly  more  profound  than  in  the  boy.  They  oc- 
cur earlier,  before  we  expect  them.  They  are 
briefer  and  more  rapid,  hence  more  likely  to  be 
stormy   and   tumultuous. 

The  rapid  growth  in  height  and  the  profound 
changes  in  the  vital  organs  involve  much  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  as  well  as  combustion  of  material. 
It  this  waste  is  not  removed,  it  poisons  the  blood, 
depresses  the  nervous  system,  and  produces  disin- 
clination to  exercise  or  effort.  Headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  pallor,  nervousness,  and  general  weakness 
follow.  There  is  more  chronic  weakness  or  ail- 
ment during  this  period  than  at  almost  any  other. 
Ihe  waste  will  not  be  removed  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  oxydized  by  air  absorbed  at  the  lungs. 
Hence  a  large  lung  capacity  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance. This  is  probably  too  small  in  the  average 
boy.  It  certainly  is  not  excessive.  The  average 
girl  has  at  this  period  for  each  pound  of  weight 
hardly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  lung  capac- 
ity of  the  boy  of  the  same  age.  At  no  period  of 
her  life  does  her  lung  capacity  increase  so  rapidly 
under  suitable  gymnastic  exercise  as  between  the 
ages  of  ID  and  15.  This  fact  alone  would  prove 
the  need  of  abundant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 
This  is  needed  also  to  maintain  the  appetite,  and 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  as  well  as 
the  growth  of  the  vital  organs. 

WHEN  GIRLS  STOP  PLAYING 

About  this  time  the  girl's  brother  joins  a  base- 
ball nine,  and  she  frequently  ceases  play  alto- 
gether, just  when  she  needs  it  most.  Frequently 
>he  is  warned  by  friends  and  relatives  that  active 
play  is  unbecoming  a  young  lady. 

Sometimes  or  often  school  or  home  duties  rob 
her  of  the  opportunities  to  exercise.  She  is  in  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  grades  or  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.  The  higher  intellectual  powers 
are  beginning  to  become  prominent.  Boy  and  girl 
begin  to  draw  inferences  and  to  weigh  evidence. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  school  work  and  steady 
•  occupation  is  beneficial.  Overpressure,  confine- 
ment in  hot,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  too  long  sitting 
without  change  of  posture,  fret  and  worry  should 
be  avoided.  She  needs  care,  attention,  hygienic 
conditions,  and  a  grain  of  mercy.  Open  air,  sun- 
shine, good  cheer,  and  plenty  of  sleep  are  the  best 
tonics. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school  is  the  hardest  in  the  whole 
course.  It  certainly  is  not  easy.  The  high  school 
years  are  full  to  overflowing.  Work  formerly  done 
in  the  high  school  must  now  be  done  a  year  or  two 
earlier.  The'  steadily  increasing  pressure  crowds 
continually  farther  back  into  the  lower  grades.  It 
affects  not  only  the  girl  who  is  fitting  for  college, 
but  all  her  associates.  They  all,  especially  in  our 
smaller  schools,  must  follow  the  same  course,  re- 
cite in  the  same  classes,  and  go  forward  in  lock- 
step. 

This  is  the  time  when  parents  usually  awaken 
to  the  fact  or  hypothesis  that  the  daughter  has 
great  talents  for  music,  drawing,  or  painting.  They 
add  a  few  or  a  good  many  hours  to  the  already 
crowded  schedule  of  the  week's  work.  The  girl 
begins  to  look  pale  and  tired.    She  needs  rest  and 


recreation.  So  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  parties  last- 
ing into  the  wee  small  hours.  Surely  this  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  as  a  shrewd  method  of  girl  homi- 
cide. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  boy.  Puberty  be- 
gins later  with  him,  and  lasts  longer.  The  changes 
are  more  gradual,  and  there  is  less  morbidity.  He 
is  usually  blessed  with  more  obtuse  nerves,  less 
conscience  and  ambition,  and  far  more  persever- 
ance in  the  avoidance  of  overwork.  He  will  gen- 
erally have  his  open-air  exercise  at  all  costs.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  is 
the  shy  boy,  the  studious  and  sedentary  boy,  the 
boy  of  weak  constitution  or  of  ambitious  parents, 
and  a  host  of  others.  There  is  no  danger  of  his 
amassing  too  much  strength.  His  death  rate  at 
19  and  thereafter  is  higher  than  the  girl's.  In  all 
cases  it  is  a  critical  time  of  diminished  vigor.  Both 
boy  and  girl  need  help.    What  can  we  do  for  them? 

We  can  lengthen  the  recesses  and  introduce 
pauses  between  recitations  allowing  them  to  walk 
about  and  stretch  the  cramped  muscles  and  call  the 
blood  from  the  brain  to  the  cold  feet.  Gymnastics 
are  very  useful.  But  to  be  effective  they  must 
occur  more  frequently  than  two  half-hours  every 
week.  This  is  about  as  useful  as  one  good  meal 
every  third  day.  What  we  most  need  is  a  far 
larger  number  of  attractive  games  which  will  tempt 
and  lure  the  girl  to  take  the  needed  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air.  Well-oxygenated  blood  is  the  first 
essential  for  physical  health  and  for  mental  power. 
Under  present  conditions  the  girl  is  often  criti- 
cized for  dullness  or  lack  of  attention  or  applica- 
tion, when  the  real  source  of  her  difficulty  or  fail- 
ure in  her  studies  is  purely  physical,  consisting  in 
a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  due  to  an  inade- 
quate lung  capacity.  This  can  be  cured,  not  by 
poring  over  books  or  by  greater  conscientiousness 
in  study,  but  by  more  and  better  physical  exercise 
and  training.  This  training  must  be  suited  in  kind 
and  amount  to  the  girl's  condition  and  needs.  It 
must  not  be  too  strenuous  or  severe.  It  should 
exhilarate  the  brain  while  it  stimulates  the  muscles 
and  vital  organs.  Time  can  always  be  found  for 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential." 


Exercise  Must  Be  Interesting 

By  LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  M.D.,  Director  of 
Physical    Training,    New    York. 

Dr.  Gulick  delivered  the  annual  president's  ad- 
dress, taking  for  his  subject,  "Exercise  Must  be  In- 
teresting," in  which  he  made  the  assembled  teach- 
ers, at.  least,  think  in  lines  some  of  them  had  not 
thought  in  very  extensively,  whether  they  agreed 
with  what  he  said  or  with  his  conclusions,  or  did 
not.     An  abstract  from  his  address  follows: 

The  great  problem  now  confronting  physical  ed- 
ucators is  to  reach  a  true  balance  between  gymnas- 
tic exercises  and  the  rest  of  physical  training. 
School  gymnastics,  as  you  all  know,  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  needs  of  the  schoolroom,  where  for  pro- 
tracted periods  children  were  kept  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, with  their  spines  bent  forward  and  every  in- 
fluence at  work  which  induces  flat  chests  and  weak 
constitutions.     People   did   not   then   realize   as   we 
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do  now  the  full  evils  of  these  conditions,  particu- 
larly of  the  bad  sitting  posture,  which  results  in  the 
dropping  of  the  ribs  and  the  sagging  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls. 

School  gymnastics  were  hailed  with  delight  as  a 
possible  means  for  offsetting  the  unhealthful  condi- 
tions of  school  life,  and  so  they  conunenced  to 
grow  under  narrow  restrictions.  They  had  to  be 
exercises  which  should  concern  all  the  children  at 
once  and  restore  them  at  the  end  in  a  condition 
suitable  for  continued  work.  There  must  be  no  ex- 
citement, no  sweating.  On  the  basis  of  anatomi- 
cal, physiological  and  psychological  knowledge  va- 
rious systems  of  school  gymnastics  were  perfected 
and  have  been  widely  used  throughout  the  country. 

The  mistake  has  come  in  regarding  them  as  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  more  important  plays  and 
games.  Examining  all  ^ssible  exercises  in  the 
light  of  the  school  requirements,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  advantageous  exercises,  like 
advantageous  education,  are  those  which  effect  a 
modification  of  self.  No  exercise  pays  for  itself 
which  does  not  leave  the  individual  in  different 
form  from  what  he  would  have  been  without  it  It 
must  modify  conduct.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
change  which  has  come  about  in  recent  years  as  to 
the  function  of  education.  We  no  longer  hold  that 
its  chief  purpose  is  discipline;  rather  do  we  lay 
stress  upon  conduct.  We  think  of  effective  educa- 
tion as  having  a  close  relation  with  interest,  and 
no  longer  commit  the  mistake  of  believing  that  we 
are  harming  the  child  by  giving  him  what  he  wants. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  if  you  gave  a  child  what 
he  wanted  at  the  time  he  wanted  it,  you  were  ''pam- 
pering'' him.  We  now  realize  that  oftentimes  we 
are  doing  him  the  greatest  good  by  giving  him  what 
he  wants. 

No  child  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  through 
school,  any  more  than  through  West  Point,  with 
a  bad  back.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  unless  the 
child  is  an  actual  cripple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est stigmas  which  can  be  laid  upon  us  teachers 
that  there  are  children  leaving  us  who  do  not  carry 
themselves  properly,  (perhaps  none  greater  unless 
it  is  the  way  we  carry  ourselves.) 

WISE  TO  STUDY  CHILD'S  LIFK 

There  is  a  difference  between  giving  a  child  what 
it  wants  because  it  wants  it  and  studying  what  the 
child  wants  because  its  wants  are  significant 

If  we  study  the  nature  of  the  child  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  certain  directions  in  which  his  tastes 
naturally  flow  and  in  which  there  is  not  only  the 
source  of  pleasure,  but  also  of  power.  When  once 
we  see  that  interest  in  indicative  of  power,  the 
"pampering"   idea   falls   to   the   ground. 

In  addition  to  being  interesting,  exercises  must 
form  habit,  and  furthermore,  feasible  habit,  They 
must  inculcate  in  the  child  the  desire  for  doing 
certain  things  which  he  can  later  do  in  actual  life. 
Obviously  it  would  be  foolish  to  teach  a  city  boy 
those  exercises  and  pursuits  which  he  would  need 
the  unfettered  backwoods  to  enjoy. 

The  world  has  progressed  a  great  deal  since 
Prof.  James  wrote  his  famous  chapter  on  habit,  im- 
plying that  the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation 
of  habit  is  repetition.  We  now  know  that  this  is 
true  only  in  part.  The  good  habit  is  not  formed 
by  compulsion  of  another's  body  or  will.  There 
must  be  interest  in  it  also. 


The  records  show  that  the  habits  of  a  moral  life 
cannot  be  established  by  repetition  alone,  for  the 
making  of  a  man  or  woman  do  the  right  and  not 
allowing  them  to  do  the  wrong  inevitably  makes 
them  rebellious,  makes  them  lean  toward  the  bad. 
Occasionally  habits  are  established  by  one  accident, 
as,  for  instance,  the  man  who  taps  his  forehead  on 
a  low  hanging  beam  instinctively  ducks  as  he  ap- 
proaches it  afterward. 

UNSATISFACTORY  GYMNASTICS. 

The  theory  that  habits  of  exercise  can  be  estab- 
lished in  children  by  gynmastics,  is  not  tenable. 
Children  who  for  the  time  being  show  great  inter- 
est in  gymnastics,  and  go  at  them  with  vim,  soon 
lose  interest  when  a  favorite  teacher  has  left  Com- 
menting on  the  difficulty  of  establishing  interest 
in  gymnastics  because  of  the  large  urban  population, 
which  is  unable  to  find  time,  or  rather  space,  for 
exercise,  Dr.  Gulick  showed  how  the  one  great 
thing  is  to  find  a  way  of  establishing  the  habit  of 
useful  exercise  that  can  be  carried  from  school  into 
and  through  life.  This,  he  stated,  cannot  be  done 
by  present  systems  of  school  gymnastics,  which  do 
not  interest  the  child  and  give  no  system  of  exer- 
cise that  the  city  dweller  will  keep  up  after  he 
leaves  school.  He  touched  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  as  involving  psychological  conditions,  and 
then  emphasized  the  need  for  finding  some  way  to 
make  children  exercise  gladly,  insisting  that  the 
habit  of  exercise  must  be  formed  before  the  age 
of  20. 

Considering  the  present  tendency  of  school 
games.  Dr.  Gulick  held  that  it  is  to  select  a  few 
who  least  need  physical  training  and  give  them  still 
more  training,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  is 
neglected.  The  individual  suffers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school  spirit,  he  said,  and  then  remarked 
that,  unless  games  can  be  so  modified  as  to  give 
boys  and  girls,  too, — for  girls  in  time  will  come  to 
demand  their  share  in  the  play, — a  chance  to  get 
the  habit  of  exercise,  they  are  of  no  great  value 
to  the  majority  of  children.  The  educational  side 
of  our  work,  said  he,  will  not  come  through  gym- 
nastics, as  the  tendency  of  gymnastics  is  away  from 
the  best  development  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  that  is  the  best  progress  toward  such  develop- 
ment. He  quoted  authorities  to  support  his  con- 
tention that  muscular  movements  which  have  lit- 
tle or  no  relation  to  each  other  are  vicious,  and 
that  school  gymnastics  to  some  extent  consist  of 
just   these  unrelated  movements. 

To  give  his  contentions  greater  weight.  Dr.  Gu- 
lick stated  that,  biologically  considered,  education 
has  three  roots,  namely:  Family,  in  which  the  child 
learns  at  his  mother's  knee,  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  at  play,  and  in  which  he  is  addressed 
as  regards  learning  as  an  individual;  secondary 
and  college,  in  which  he  is  educated,  not  so  much 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  a  tribe  or 
gang;  special,  in  which  he  is  given  special  train- 
ing to  fit  him  to  perform  a  special  function  in  life, 
and  which  considers  him  as  an  individual. 

The  athletics  of  the  elementary  school,  said  he, 
should  not  be  of  a  team  nature,  as  they  should  ap- 
peal to  the  individual.  In  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  athletics  are  best  when  of  a  team  na- 
ture, that  is,  when  there  is  such  a  relation  between 
the  members  of  the  special  teams  and  the  rest  of 
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the  students  that  the  whole  college  or  school  is  one 
team. 

In  closing  Dr.  Gulick  held  that  the  great  object 
<»f   the   association   will   have     been     accomplished 


when  there  has  been  devised  a  system  of  physical 
exercise  which  is  feasible  for  both  city  and  country 
life,  and  which  will  be  of  interest  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  habit  of  exercise  throughout  later  life. 


THE  SECOND  DAY,  WITHIPAPERS  AND  DINNER 


Thursday  morning,  Dec.  27,  the  program  was 
continued  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  on  which  account  the  hour  named  (9  o'clock) 
tor  the  first  paper,  was  a  bit  too  early.  There  was 
a  good  attendance,  however,  during  the  forenoon 
of  between  150  and  200  people,  about  half  being 
members  of  the  association.  The  first  paper  was 
by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University, 
with  the  subject:  "Competitive  Athletics  for  Gram- 
mar School  Boys:  Their  Dangers  and  Advantages:" 

Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Athletics  for  Boys 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  form  of  athletics  for 
grammar  school  boys  is  what  may  be  termed 
'group  athletics."  These  may  consist  of  several 
events,  as  running,  vaulting,  rope-climbing,  etc.,  in 
which  groups  of  from  four  to  eight  boys  take  part. 
By  arranging  the  contest  for  groups,  every  boy  has 
a  chance,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  he  may  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  athletic  success  of  his  school. 
The  contest  should  be  an  all-round  one,  compris- 
ing a  number  of  different  events,  so  selected  as  to 
test  the  general  physical  efficiency  of  each  competi- 
tor, and  should  be  carried  on  throughout  the  term, 
not  confined  to  any  one  day  or  week. 

In  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  athletics  for 
grammar  school  boys,  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
are  encotmtered,  arising  from  the  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses which  accompany  exciting  contests,  and 
from  the  immature  condition  of  the  boys  who  par- 
ticipate in  them.  Many  of  the  dangers  may  be 
foreseen  and  either  prevented  or  guarded  against. 
The  special  evils  of  present  day  athletics  are  over- 
excitement  and  over-stimulation,  due  to  too  many 
public  contests.  These  evils  and  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  traveling,  hotel  life,  and  excessive  newspa- 
per notoriety  could  all  be  curtailed  by  reducing  the 
number  of  inter-scholastic  contests  and  cutting  out 
entirely  the  inter-city  contests,  and  making  more 
r>f  the  everyday  school  performances.  This 
would  do  away  with  the  wild,  hysterical  efforts  on 
the  port  of  competitors  and  spectators  at  public 
contests  of  school  boys.  I  know  that  the  excite- 
ment of  public  occasions  is  just  what  the  boys 
themselves  and  many  of  their  friends  most  like,  but 
It  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  evil  encountered,  and 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  desire  to  win  at  all  hazards  also  induces 
a  boy  to  specialize  too  early  and  to  accept  the  ad' 
vice  of  pseudo  trainers  who  proffer  tricks  and  sub- 
terfuges in  place  of  wholesome  truth. 

The  one  thing  about  athletics  that  should  most 
commend  them  to  the  physical  educator  is  their 
power  and  influence  in  developing  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  vital  organs.  The  observations 
made  by  Drs.  Boyd  and  Beneke  showed  that  the 
vital  organs  are  only  about  one-third  full  size  in 


boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  they 
nearly  doubled  at  puberty,  but  did  not  attain  full 
development  till  about  the  age  of  25  years.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  concern  that  nothing  be  done  to  push 
development  of  the  heart  and  lungs  unduly  or  to 
overwork  them  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Many  a  schoolboy  is  spoiled,  even  as  an  athlete, 
by  being  pushed  unwisely  in  his  formative  years. 
The  great  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned  is 
how  to  interest  the  active  boy  and  get  him  to  co- 
operate with  us,  and  yet  to  check  him  in  his  ten- 
dency toward  excess.  In  my  opinion,  one  way  to 
meet  this  problem  is  to  make  more  of  gynmastics 
during  the  grammar  school  period, — ^more,  not  less. 
Dr.  Sargent  believed  that  heavy  gynmastics 
should  be  more  cultivated  and  that  the  grammar 
school  is  the  place  to  begin  the  cultivation.  "Is  it 
not  about  time  we  did  away  with  the  errors  circu- 
lated by  Mrs.  Grundy  concerning  the  use  of  heavy 
gymnastics.?  We  have  not  quite  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  gymnastics  in  this  country.  There  is 
torm,  grace  and  finish  of  exercise  that  should 
count.  We  should  have  the  good  features  of  both 
athletics   and  gymnastics." 


An  interesting  discussion  of  Dr.  Sargent's  pa- 
per followed,  in  which  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  spoke 
first.  -^ 

Dr.  Arnold  approved  in  a  general  way  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  paper.  He  thought  it  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  the  meaning  of  the  words  gymnastics  and 
athletics.  Gymnastics  may  include  all  exercises 
not  done  in  competition.  Grammar  school  exer- 
cises should  be  largely  those  of  skill,  not  exercises 
of  speed  or  endurance.  He  had  always  taught  ap- 
paratus work  to  small  children. 


A  GROUP  CONTEST  PLAN. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Page  described  his  group  contest 
method  used  in  gymnasium  work  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  He  based  his  work  on 
the  theory  that  in  a  school  of  boys  or  young  men 
10  per  cent,  are  capable  of  individual  specializa- 
tion; 35  ^itr  cent,  can  be  readily  interested  in 
teams,  and  65  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  can  be 
handled  best  by  means  of  group  contests.  "We 
have  got  to  use  competitive  spirit  in  some  way. 
There  is  less  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  boys' 
organisms  than  in  not  bringing  them  up  to  what 
they  should  be." 

He  organizes  as  many  groups  as  are  necessary 
with  five  or  six  boys  in  a  group.  The  work  in- 
cludes various  forms  of  jumping,  vaulting,  etc. 
"I  do  not  believe  in  heavy  apparatus  work  for 
boys  that  requires  holding  the  breath  or  lengthy 
effort."  All  the  groups  begin  work  at  one  time 
and  the  exercises  follow  one  another  sufficiently 
fast  to  prevent  any  waiting.    The  score  or  marks 
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are  not  for  the  individual  but  for  his  group. 
Every  boy  can  make  a  point  for  his  team.  The 
plan  works  very  well,  with  much  interest  and  a 
splendid  spirit  The  work  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
the  leaders,  the  director  simply  working  out  the 
plan  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  seeing  that 
it  is  properly  carried  on."  The  contests  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  45  minutes  each  time.  "I 
have  used  the  same  system  in  a  grammar  school 
and  found  it  just  as  satisfactory.'* 

Dr.  Gulick,  in  calling  upon  Dr.  Sargent  to  close 
the  discussion,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
were  any  statistics  to  show  that  boys  in  grammar 
school  athletics  were  harmed  and  he  asked  Dr. 
Sargent  to  produce  any  facts  that  would  show  the 
contrary. 

"What  is  there  about  athletics  or  an  athletic 
victory  that  a  boy  should  be  proud  of?"  asked  Dr. 
Sargent.  "Simply  that  he  had  done  something 
others  cannot  do.  Of  what  use  is  it  that  a  boy 
can  run  faster  than  some  other  boy?  The  real 
value  is  better  heart  and  better  lungs.  Athletics 
are  a  form  of  selection  or  type  differentation. 
The  specialists  in  athletics  are  tending  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  giraffe  and  the  elephant.  It  is 
not  a  desirable  development. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  more  men  have  been 
benefitted  by  athletics  than  have  been  injured.  It 
is  well  known  that  English  boys  have  more  endur- 
ance than  American  boys — ^probably  due  to  their 
method  of  physical  training.  We  do  not  hear  of 
the  boys  there  who  are  not  able  to  stand  the  work 
but  they  are  heard  of  in  England.  The  trouble  is 
due  to  the  unwise  and  injudicious  promotion  of 
athletics;  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part,  not  only  of 
the  trainers,  but  of  the  teachers." 

Dr.  Sargent  would  classify  under  the  title  of 
heavy  gymnastics  any  exercise  in  which  a  boy  or 
man  handles  his  own  weight  He  would  not  pro- 
hibit for  boys  the  exercise  they  most  desire  to 
do.  "When  it  can't  do  a  boy  any  harm  it  can't  do 
him  any  good,  and  the  other  way  around." 

"The  beauty  of  gymnastics  is  that  they  are  under 
control.  Athletics  are  not  under  control  even  in 
the  colleges.  If  the  same  spirit  is  to  go  down 
into  the  schools,  I  for  one  am  not  in  favor  of  it 
Athletics  are  not  governed  by  men  who  know  their 
business.  Anything  for  popularity  is  their  watch 
word.  Some  of  their  present  popular  ideas  arc 
quite  opposed  to  the  advancement  and  ideal  of 
physical  training." 

Dr.  Gulick  remarked  that  while  it  was  true  that 
some  athletes  may  injure  their  hearts,  it  is  also 
true  that  more  are  injured  from  not  taking  ex- 
ercise. 


Athletics  for  Grammar  School  Boys 

The  next  paper  was  by  Wm.  A.  Stecher,  director 
of  physical  training  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  He  did  not  believe  that  conditions 
existing  in  some  exceptional  cities  should  be  the 
standard  for  the  physical  training  of  all  cities  of 
the  country.  He  referred  to  the  need  for  an  en- 
lightened corps  of  trained  teachers  if  good  results 
were  to  be  obtained  in  schools.  There  is  need  of 
apparatus — "something  to  work  with."  The  peda- 
gogical basis  should  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing 
with  the  boys. 


The  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Stecher's  paper 
was  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Gulick  stated  that  while  he  had  received 
much  blame  and  credit  for  the  athletic  league  of 
New  York  City  school  boys,  the  success  of  the 
movement  was  really  due  largely  to  Mr.  Hanmer. 
Dr.  Gulick  had  worked  out  the  plan  but  its  execu- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hanmer. 

Mr.  Hanmer  gave  a  general  outline  of  what 
was  being  done  in  the  New  York  schools  to  pro- 
mote athletics  for  the  boys.  He  stated  that  local 
conditions  should  necessarily  govern  all  such  ef- 
forts. "What  is  done  in  New  York  may  not  suit 
conditions  elsewhere."  The  social  side  of  the 
school  life  is  especially  important  in  New  York. 
"There  are  so  many  brands  of  athletics  that  it  is 
difficult  to  talk  about  them.  We  are  not  aiming 
to  develop  a  few  specialists,  but  to  get  the  ma- 
jority out  of  their  shells  and  show  them  the  pos- 
sibilities in  themselves  that  they  did  not  know  be- 
fore. The  general  idea  is  to  get  as  many  boys  in- 
terested as  possible  and  to  reduce  competition  as 
much  as  possible.  We  stimulate  class  athletics  by 
which  the  boys  of  the  schools  meet  the  boys  of  all 
other  schools  in  the  cities.  At  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  boys  in  a  school  must  compete.  Every  boy 
has  the  opportunity  to  do  something  that  will 
count.  The  class  sentiment  pushes  those  into  it 
who  are  backward."  He  told  of  the  method  of 
awarding  badges  or  buttons  for  a  certain  standard 
of  proficiency.  In  track  and  field  athletic  meets 
opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  desire  to  do 
something  for  themselves  individually.  He  re- 
garded the  fact  that  400  teachers  already  over- 
worked were  giving  time  to  the  boys  out  of  school 
hours  to  help  them  in  their  sports,  was  of  great 
value  to  the  boys  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
athletics  but  socially  and  ethically  and  it  was  also 
good  for  the  teachers.  "The  boys  are  going  to 
have  athletics.  The  question  is  whether  they  will 
be  directed  or  undirected." 

Randall  D.  Warden,  director  of  physical  training 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  schools,  told  of  the  method  used 
in  school  athletics  in  that  city.  The  principals  of 
the  schools  favor  athletics  because  of  the  help  in 
discipline  and  with  unruly  boys.  The  city  allows  a 
half  holiday  once  a  year  for  an  athletic  contest, 
on  a  Friday  afternoon.  Last  year  there  were  1800 
competitors.  It  was  the  "great  school-fest  of  the 
year."  Three  buttons  are  given  instead  of  one  as 
in  New  York,  but  the  standards  are  higher  in 
Newark.  There  is  a  button  for  each  of  the  three 
events — 50-yard  dash,  chinning,  and  running  broad 
jump. 

Mr.  Stecher,  in  closing  the  discussion,  described 
briefly  the  annual  field  meets  or  "school-fests" 
held  in  Western  cities.  In  Indianapolis,  where  Mr. 
Stecher  was  located  last  year,  and  several  years 
before,  2000  boys  took  part  in  such  a  meet  and  it 
was  not  regarded  as  anything  unusual  there.  No 
buttons  are  awarded  to  the  boys  in  Indianapolis 
schools.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  school 
children  have  equipped  the  playgrounds  that  arc 
connected  with  the  schools  of  that  city.  One-half 
hour  a  day  is  allowed  for  play  for  all  boys  and 
girls  who  desire,  from  3  to  3.30  o'clock. 

"I  am  heart  and  soul  in  athletic  interests  but  I  do 
not  see  any  need  to  organize  athletic  leagues  in  pub- 
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lie  schools.  It  may  be  necessary  in  New  York  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessarily  needed  elsewhere. 
It  is  wrong  if  we  as  an  association  take  the  stand 
that  the  organization  of  athletics  is  necessary  in 
the  schools  of  the  country." 


What  Exercise  for  School  Girls 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Mary  W.  But- 
ler. State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on 
•'The  Need  and  Dangers  of  Athletics  for  Girls  in 
Grammar  and  Secondary  Schools."  She  consid- 
ered the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  special  needs 
and  conditions  of  girls,  and  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive the  question,  "Do  the  girls  of  secondary  and 
jrrammaf  school  need  athletics?"  "Even  modified 
.athletics  I  consider  harmful  to  growing  girls, 
l  hey  will  devote  too  much  time  to  practice  for 
competition.  They  may  be  as  much  interested  in 
directed  work  of  gymnastics  as  in  athletics  and 
with  less  competitive  spirit.  For  the  past  few 
years  we  have  allowed  no  girls  under  18  to  play 
ha>ketball.  We  want  our  girls  to  be  women  of 
iK-rve,  not  of  nerves.  What  we  want  nowadays  is 
more  womanly  women  and  more  manly  men. 
Aren't  many  of  our  rosy  cheeked,  athletic  girls  apt 
to  impersonate  men — to  be  slangy  and  even  to  in- 
dulge in  polite  swearing?  Let  us  not  help  our 
ijirls  toward  unwomanly  ends. 

"The  athletic  girl  is  not  the  sister  a  boy  will 
GTo  to  when  a  suspender  button  is  off  or  a  patch 
i<  needed  on  his  trousers.  She  may  be  good  fun 
on  the  field,  and  jolly  good  company  now  and  then, 
hut  as  a  steady  diet  even  the  boys  weary  of  her, 
tor  man  loves  a  womanly  woman  above  all  things. 
She  is  not  apt  to  be  the  tenderest,  most  thoughtful 
of  daughters,  nor  the  most  handy  and  helpful  of 
little  women  about  the  house.  She  is  not  the  friend 
A%ho  is  helpful  in  sickness,  nor  is  she  apt  to  make 
an  unselfish  wife,  a  good  housekeeper,  nor  a  tender 
competent  and  capable  mother,  for  all  her  energies 
and  talents  have  run  in  entirely  another  direction." 

Miss  Butler  asserted  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
ff»r  more  time  for  gymnastic  training,  more  teach- 
ers to  share  the  work,  more  protected  playgrounds 
tor  the  older  girls  and  a  heartier  co-operation  on 
tlic  part  of  the  parents  in  the  home  care  and  train- 
ing? of  the  school  girl.  She  urged  that  physical 
training  teachers  make  gymnasium  work  so  at- 
tractive that  nothing  further  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  girls  to  the  work  there.  "Let  us,  while 
teaching  right  living,  live  rightly  ourselves." 

Prof.  Tyler,  who  was  present  at  this  session,  was 
called  upon  to  make  some  remarks  which  he  did 
hriefly.  He  thought  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
what  sort  of  teachers  are  to  be  dealt  with  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  pains  to  permit  a  child  to 
erow — something  that  is  not  always  recognized  in 
our  schools.  "It  is  a  farce  to  allow  half  an  hour 
twice  a  week  to  physical  training.  We  want  three 
hr^urs  four  or  five  times  a  week  and  then  time  for 
play" 

Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  in 
the  discussion  of  Miss  Butler's  paper,  mentioned 
\hc  better  physical  condition  of  girls  coming  to  her 
college  now  from  secondary  schools  compared  to 
15  or  20  years  ago.  She  spoke  of  the  success  with 
which   skating  contests  with  the  preliminary  prac- 


tice and  competition  as  being  good  in  many  ways 
and  very  well  suited  to  women.  At  Oberlin, 
partly  because  it  is  a  co-educational  institution,  the 
girls  play  basketball  with  only  slightly  modified 
men's  rules.  She  had  seen  no  specially  bad  re- 
sults. 

Miss  Senda  Berenson  took  part  in  the  discussion 
as  did  also  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Dr.  Phillips. 


Dr.  Gulick  in  closing  the  forenoon  session  re- 
marked that  the  "case  against  school  athletics  has 
been  proved — by  those  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 


A  lunch  was  served  to  the  members  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  training  school  during  the  inter- 
mission before  the  afternoon  session. 


In  the  Afternoon 

Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  three  sectional 
meetings  were  held,  the  largest  being  that  of  the 
therapeutic  section.  The  normal  school  directors 
present  held  a  session  for  a  short  time  and  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  junior  year  curriculum 
for  students,  Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
teaching  of  descriptive  anatomy  and  it  was  voted  to 
try  to  standardiz.e  this  part  of  the  normal  school 
courses.  This  was  in  line  with  the  effort  of  several 
years'  standing,  which  has  been  making  gradual 
progress,  to  secure  more  uniformity  in  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  leading  normal  schools  of  physical 
training. 


College  Directors'  Session 

The  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors 
held  a  session  of  its  own,  attendance  being  limited 
to  members.  President  G.  L.  Meylan  presided  and 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Assigning  of  Marks  in 
Physical  Education,"  of  which  an  abstract  follows: 

According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  preparation  for  complete  living.  Under 
modern  conditions  the  bodily  education  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  preparation  for  complete  living.  The 
number  of  colleges  which  give  academic  recogni- 
tion to  physical  education  is  increasing  every  year. 
The  physical  training  activities  of  a  modern  college 
accomplish  two  general  aims.  First,  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  students  by  providing  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  physical  exercise,  and  second,  by  offer- 
ing courses  in  physical  education.  The  content  of 
these  courses  includes  instruction  in  personal  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  training  in  subjective  con- 
trol, good  carriage,  graceful  movements,  etc.; 
training  of  objective  control,  the  ability  to  handle 
the  body  easily  under  various  conditions  on  land 
and  in  the  water. 

At  Columbia  LTniversity  the  courses  in  physical 
education  have  the  same  standing  in  the  college 
curriculum  as  courses  in  English,  history  and 
mathematics.  Regular  examinations  are  held  at 
the  end  of  each  course,  and  the  marks  assigned  for 
proficiency  in  physical  education  have  the  same 
weight  in  satisfying  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree   as  the  marks  in     other  courses. 
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The  examination  at  the     end  of     the  course   for 
freshmen  consists   of  five  parts: — 

Written  examinations  in  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tation   JL , 20 

Test  of  subjective  control  (good  carriage  and 
co-ordination  in  marching  and  calisthenics)    .     24 

Test  of  objective  control  (jumping,  vaulting 
and    swinging   jump)     24 

Swimming  test  (ability  to  use  at  least  three 
different  strokes  and  to  dive  from  tower 
six    feet   high) 20 

Endurance   test    12 

100 

The  examination   at   the  end  of  the  course   for 
sophomores   also  consists  of  five  parts: 

Written  examination  in  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion     20 

Test  of  subjective  control  (good  carriage  and 
co-ordination    in    marching   and   calisthenics)     24 

Test  of  objective  control  (jumping,  vaulting, 
■  rope  climbing  and  mounting  high  bar)    24 

Athletic  test  (earning  a  place  on  a  'varsity  ath- 
letic team,  or  taking  a  test  in  running,  jump- 
ing, climbing,  swimming  or  life-saving)    ....     24 

Endurance   test    12 


100 


Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  described  the  new  game  of 
"Greek  Crosshair'  with  which  he  has  been  experi- 
menting for  several  months  and  showed  diagrams 
of  the  field  of  play. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
addressed  the  society  on  "The  Academic  Status  of 
the  Gymnasium,"  in  which  he  presented  facts  of 
special  interest  and  importance  to  directors  of 
physical  training. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Intercollegiate  Football 
Rules  Committee,  read  a  paper  on  "The  New  Game 
of  American  Football,"  which  was  but  slightly  less 
interesting  to  the  physical  directors  listening  than 
to  the  public  and  others  who  read  extracts  later 
in  the  daily  papers.    Dr.  Babbitt  said  in  his  paper: 


The  New  Game  of  American  Football 

By  James  A.  Babbitt 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  discuss  these  fea- 
tures of  the  new  game  of  college  football:  First, 
the  fundamental  principles  and  salient  features  of 
the  new  game  as  played  in  1906;  second,  football 
ethics  and  vital  relations  to  collegiate  plan  of  edu- 
cation; third,  its  present  place  in  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  physical  development  and  training;  fourth, 
the  progress  of  the  year  and  its  latent  meaning. 

To  one  whose  pleasure  it  has  been  to  serve  upon 
the  intercollegiate  rules  body  comes  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  first  harmonious  meeting  and 
introduction  to  methods  of  manufacturing  playing 
rules  for  the  thousands  of  Rooseveltian  youth 
awaiting  the  annual   publication  of  the  rule  book. 

Curiously,  the  first  question  under  consideration. 


one  which  suggested  the  topic,  related  to  the  for- 
mal name  to  be  applied  to  this  deliberating  body. 
The  decision  rested  with  "the  American  intercol- 
legiate football  rules  committee,"  and  the  term 
"American"  as  discussed  at  this  time,  proved  the 
keynote  of  many  an  interesting  later  session.  Why 
should  not  the  more  interesting  features  of  basket- 
ball be  admitted.  Why  should  not  English  Rugby 
and  association  with  their  varied  and  unique 
formations  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  missing 
and  remedy  the  objectionable  features  of  our  na- 
tional game?  The  answer  lies  in  the  ke3motc  of 
the  distinctly  American  game — that  team  and  mass 
force  should  be  behind  the  ball— the  prolate  sphere 
should  lead  the  game. 

As  the  foul  line  differentiates  the  great  English 
game  of  cricket  from  American  baseball,  so  the 
line  of  scrimmage  and  onside  rule  distinguishes 
the  American  intercollegiate  game  of  football. 
Long  and  faithfully  labored  the  committee  to  pro- 
tect this  rule,  and  yet  accept  some  modifications 
which  might  open  the  field  of  play,  preserve  the 
group  formation  of  team  play  and  yet  reveal  the 
ball  to  the  spectators,  retain  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  yet  eliminate  personal 
violence  and  brutality  in  contact. 

Two  exceptions  of  importance  were  finally 
adopted,  namely,  the  limited  forward  pass  and  the 
onside  kick,  both  of  which,  bitterly  opposed  by 
players,  press  and  public  in  September,  commanded 
universal  approbation  in  November  and  produced 
contests  cf  surpassing  brilliancy.  The  drastic  pen- 
alties for  unfair  tactics,  regulations  as  to  line  of 
interference,  open  zone  and  tackling  were  really 
secondary,  and  thoughtful  coaches  based  their 
major  efforts  in  discovering  possible  and  available 
combinations  under  the  two  innovations. 

It  is  true  that  a  game  of  foot  instead  of  handball 
was  fostered  but  brilliant  combinations  of  the 
forward  pass  resulted  as  well,  and  such  end  runs 
as  never  before;  nothing  to  nothing  scores,  freely 
predicted  for  all  important  contests,  were  in  the 
comparative  minority,  and  a  brilliant  football  at- 
tendance proved  the  general  esteem.  College 
presidents  and  faculty  representatives  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  early  months  of  1906  in  con- 
demning the  game  on  ethical  and  moral  grounds, 
but  brought  to  a  court  of  last  appeal,  the  basis  of 
these  objections  really  rested  upon  a  vitiated  state 
of  interpretation  of  true  football  ethics. 

Arguing  from  a  negative  point  of  view,  why  has 
professional  football  died  out?  Now  and  then  an 
aggregation  of  former  football  stars  comes  into 
stellar  prominence,  but  with  short-time  glory,  and 
by  explanation  we  assert  that  the  very  principles 
of  the  collegiate  game  condemn  it  for  professional 
purposes.  The  game,  a  mass  conflict,  absolutely 
depends  upon  a  sportsmanlike  contest  between  man 
and  man,  fierce  in  its  competition  and  strenuous 
in  its  force,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  collegiate 
courtesy  between  players — gentlemen  collegians. 
The  moment  this  is  thrown  open  to  coarse  athletic 
brawn,  unguided  by  any  of  the  finer  respect  for 
competitor,  opportunities  innumerable  are  revealed 
for  unfair  and  brutal  methods,  evasion  of  rules, 
concealment  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct;  again  the  1 
better  type  of  college  athletes  have  too  high  an  ' 
ideal  to  continue  in  mere  athletic  fields  to  detri- 
ment of  business  or  professional  life  work.  From  I 
another  point  I  feel  that  the  lowered  stake  of  foot- 
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ball  principles,  where  and  when  existing,  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  coach  and  trainers,  whose  standard 
of  morality  is  below  par.  Evil  tendencies  are  most 
often  directly  traceable  to  such  influences.  After 
this  negative  argument,  to  come  back  to  the  intrin- 
sic esprit  de  corps  in  football,  the  college  man  in 
the  composite  type  really  prefers  to  be  a  college 
gentleman.  He  prefers  to  regard  his  competitor 
a  sportsman  like  unto  himself. 

With  these  standards  the  rules  committee  has 
framed  a  set  of  rules  intended  to  include  every 
normal  restriction  against  abuse  when  obeyed  in 
spirit,  and  upon  this  plane  then  college  football  can 
be  and  probably  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the 
college  disciplinary  education.  Those  of  us  in  its 
command  of  team  spirit,  competition  for  highest 
college  standards,  its  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  evolution  and  tactics,  believe 
that  football  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  splendid 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  college  education. 

Any  disciplinarian  who  has  had  charge  of  col- 
lege halls  during  the  unfortunate  fall  time  of  the 
year  realizes  full  well  the  effect  of  the  open  athletic 
season.  Vice  in  its  various  forms,  including  cards, 
gambling,  billiards,  pool  rooms,  etc.,  do  not  afford 
the  same  attraction  when  football  and  baseball 
field  are  active.  Upon  this  ground  alone  the  game 
has  its  appropriate  place. 

Physical  educators  all  over  the  country  have 
been  in  open  conflict  with  professional  trainers 
and  their  methods,  and  in  certain  degree  football 
shared  this  opprobrium.  The  new  system  of  foot- 
ball, however,  affords  so  much  opportunity  for 
-ational  outdoor  exercise  and  free  field  movement, 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  new  phase  has  been 
placed  upon  this  department  of  physical  training. 
Football,  under  its  best  conditions,  includes  a  rigid 
preliminary^  course  of  body  calisthenics,  and  gen- 
eral exercises  and  systematic  training,  running 
and  quick  field  movements;  then  when  tissues  are 
hardened  to  bruising  and  muscles  and  tendons  can 
resist  strain,  the  major  effort  begins  and  the  foot- 
ball scrimmage  exercising  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  is  one  rule  of  the  day.  The  quick  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  fencer,  the  balance  and  straining  exer- 
cise of  the'  wrestler,  the  fatigue  elements  in  train- 
ing for  running,  all  are  parts  of  the  football  prep- 
aration, and  in  so  far  as  these  elements  of  co-ordi- 
nation, elasticity,  muscular  strength,  chest  expan- 
sion and  capability  of  resistance  are  developed, 
must  the  physical  educator  place  his  mark  of  ap- 
probation, and  only  when  over-development, 
strained  heart  and  general  physical  exhaustion 
ocair.  whether  through  incompetence  of  system  or 
training,  can  they  readily  condemn  its  existence. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  year  and  its  latent 
meaning,  possibly  little  need  be  said.  In  one 
year's  time  we  have  jumped  from  scathing  criti- 
cism to  at  least  a  quiescent  press.  Public  interest 
hns  been  stimulated  and  developed  without  a  criti- 
cal spirit-  The  game  has  become  open  and  free 
without  destroying  its  points  of  interest.  These 
renditions  are  significant  to  say  the  least,  and  to 
*hose  who  direct  a  waning  interest  in  baseball 
there  comes  the  suggestion  that  football  is  perhaps 
'leveloping  too  mudi  of  national  interest. 

If  this  be  so  it  is  regrettable,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  American  people  from  the  president 
down  have  been  educated,  perhaps  stimulated,  into 
an    enthusiasm    for    grand    national   courage    and 


sports  of  the  strenuous  type.  As  in  the  days  of 
Rome  such  national  idea  may  meet  an  historic 
downfall,  but  at  the  present  time  the  American 
people  worship  a  type  of  strong  physical  hardihood. 
They  cultivate  a  strenuous  type  of  life,  they  revel 
in  keen  competition  and  they  emulate  traits  of  keen 
physical  hardihood.  These  are  epitomized  in  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  American  game  of  football,  and 
resting  upon  such  laws  we  cannot  but  presage 
well  for  its  future  and  join  the  college  megaphone 
chorus. 


Therapeutic  Section 

The  therapeutic  section  meeting  was  in  charge  of 
Baroness  Rose  Posse,  chairman.  A  business  ses- 
sion preceded  the  reading  of  the  papers,  at  which 
time  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  of 
which  a  report  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  first  address  was  by  Jakob  Bolin,  New  York 
City,  on  "Infantile  Paralysis."  He  illustrated  his 
points  by  an  efficient  living  model  selected  from  the 
training  school  students.  He  showed  that  while 
this  disease  was  essentially  a  summer  trouble  and 
usually  found  in  children  of  early  years,  it  some- 
times was  found  at  other  times  and  at  other  ages. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense  in  treating  patients  with  this  trouble  or 
any  other  that  lends  itself  to  gymnastic  treatment 
He  gave  warning  against  the  error  of  claiming  too 
much  benefit  from  treatment  and  the  expecting  it 
too  soon. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  considered 
"The  Gymnastic  Treatment  of  Muscular  Contrac- 
tures." His  paper,  like  that  of  Dr.  Bolin,  was 
technical  and  especially  valuable  for  medical  gym- 
nasts and  those  who  make  use  of  gymnastic 
treatment  for  diseased  condition.  He  added  a 
note  of  warning  about  too  enthusiastic  claims  of 
benefit  and  also  advised  the  use  of  any  means  that 
would  accomplish  the  end  desirable:  "Use  even 
the  mind  cure  if  that  will  secure  the  desired  re- 
sult." 

A  paper  on  "Medical  Gymnastics  in  Boston 
Hospitals,"  written  by  Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman,  Posse 
Gymnasium,  Boston,  was  read  by  Miss  Amelia 
Armbruster,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
The  paper  traced  the  progress  of  medical  g3rmnas- 
tics  in  Boston  hospitals  from  the  early  'gos, 
when  the  first  clinic  was  opened  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital until  the  present  time  when  every  hospital  of 
importance  in  the  city  has  its  regular  department 
for  such  work. 

"Physical  Training  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent"  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  important  and  especially 
interesting  papers  of  the  session.  It  was  read  by 
B.  E.  McKenzie,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides, 
or  photographic  records  of  cases  treated  by  the 
speaker. 

He  approved  the  gymnastic  treatment  for  suit- 
able cases,  holding  that  the  rest  cure  is  inefficient 
in  so  much  as  it  is  negative.  Action  and  move- 
ment and  the  desire  for  it  are  needed.  Self  confi- 
dence is  necessary  to  teach  an  individual  that  she 
has  powers  that  are  kept  in  the  background  by 
home  surroundings  and  other  causes.  Of  course, 
exercises  should  fall  within  the  physiological 
limits.       The    speaker    devoted    some    attention    to 
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his  so  called  "overhead  trolly  method"  by  which  a 
patient  is  suspended  by  means  of  straps  passing 
under  the  chin  and  occiput  from  a  wire  just  high 
enough  to  enable  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor.  A 
patient  utterly  unable  to  move  the  lower  extremi- 
ties was  by  this  method  enabled  to  practice  moTC- 
ments  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  months,  walking 
with  crutches  and  braces  was  possible. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  spoke 
briefly  on  "An  Educational  Element  in  Treating 
Spinal  Curvature."  He  mentioned  methods  he  had 
used  successfully,  and  stated  the  principles  upon 
which  he  based  his  work. 


Dinner  Thursday  Evening 

Seventy-five  members  of  the  association  attended 
the  dinner  Thursday  evening,  from  6  to  9,  with  its 
following  informal  speeches.  It  was  quite  the 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  social  event  that  it  was 
planned  to  be,  the  number  of  members  present 
being  in  excess  of  the  committee's  estimate.  Dr. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie  acted  as  chairman  of  the  after 
dinner  festivities  (festivities  is  the  right  word)  and 
conducted  the  exercises  that  followed.  Somebody 
remarked  that  the  "toasts"  were  really  "roasts,"  but 
everybody  was  good  natured  and  it  was  all  in  the 
family.  Among  those  who  spoke  were  President 
Gulick,  Dr.  Crampton,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  B.  E.  Mc- 
Kenzie, Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher.  Dr.  Arnold  was  sar- 
castically humorous,  his  remarks  being  aimed  to 
show  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  sign  of  a  true 
scientist. 


Public  School  Section 

After  dinner  the  members  present  took  what  one 
of  the  speakers  called  a  hygienic  trip  to  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  building  where  a  section  on 
public  school  interests  was  held.  Later  the  meet- 
ing moved  again  to  the  Central  High  School  build- 
ing and  finished  the  evening's  program. 

The  first  paper  was  by  the  president  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Physical  Training  Society,  Dr.  Gulick, 
on  "Relations  of  Boards  of  Health  to  Boards  of 
Education."  Although  he  cited  as  illustrations '  the 
cases  in  various  cities,  yet  in  the  main  he  confined 
his  remarks  to  New  York  City,  where  his  personal 
experience  has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  scope  and  powers  of  each  board.  He  said  that 
while  the  school  board  was  amply  empowered  to 
deal  with  educational  questions,  it  is  not  so  equipped 
that  it  can  successfully  obtain  funds  for  healthful 
purposes  that  are  readily  obtained  by  the  board  of 
health.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings 
and  medical  examination  of  pupils,  the  board  of 
health  had  shown  itself  full  of  power  and  efficient 
to  obtain  the  desired  end,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
such  matters  should  be  delegated  to  the  boards  of 
health  in  all  cities. 

"The  Examination  of  Girls  in  a  Public  High 
School,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Beiderhase,  New  York  City,  who  told  of  the 
methods  used  in  her  own  high  school  and  of 
methods  elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States. 
She  read  samples  of  the  record  cards  used  and 
cited  the  measurements  required  and  questions  of 
personal  history  asked  of  the  girls.    The  personal 


history  she  regarded  as  the  important  part  of  every 
examination,  examination  of  heart,  lungs  and  back, 
secondary,  and  measurements  of  less  or  even  minor 
importance.  She  believed  that  examinations  should 
be  made  in  every  high  school  and  had  found  by  in- 
vestigation that  this  was  being  done  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  high  schools.  She  described  an 
effective  method  of  testing  girls  for  flatfoot  with 
very  little  trouble.  It  was  simply  to  have  the  girls 
walk  across  a  dusty  floor  when  coming  to  the 
director  for  examination.  A  look  at  the  foot  marks 
would  tell  much  to  the  examiner.  She  also  de- 
scribed a  more  scientific  method  which  consisted 
of  chemically  prepared  paper  upon  which  the  foot 
prints  were  registered  and  preserved. 

A  method  of  "Certification  as  to  Prysical  Effi- 
ciency" was  to  have  been  presented  by  J.  Blake 
Hillyer,  New  York,  but  he  was  not  present 


Medical  Attention  in  Public  Schools 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  Central  High 
School  building  where  there  was  a  stereopticon 
which  was  made  use  of  to  illustrate  a  graphic  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  J.  J.  Cronin,  chief  of  the  medical 
inspectors  of  New  York  City  schools.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Essentials  and  Unessentials  in  the  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  School  Children."  He  simpli- 
fied the  subject  at  the  start  by  saying  that  there 
were  no  unessentials  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  of 
his  work  in  New  York,  including  the  difficulty 
experienced  at  first  in  getting  the  authorities  to 
see  that  it  was  wise  to  invest  money  now  to  pre- 
vent degeneracy  in  the  future.  "It  is  hard  to  deal 
with  unsentimental  business  men  who  want  to  see 
tangible  results  now  for  all  money  spent."  The 
effort  was  made,  however,  and  succeeded,  and  the 
results,  Dr.  Cronin  said,  justified  the  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  prevalence  of  epidemics  among  the  children 
who  attended  the  same  school  first  directed  the 
attention  of  the  medical  and  school  authorities  to- 
ward the  better  medical  regulation  of  the  public 
school  children.  On  account  of  this,  school  inspec- 
tors were  first  appointed  in  New  York  in  1897. 
These  doctors  were  at  first  given  very  limited 
powers,  but  the  work  that  they  were  able  to  do 
soon  forced  the  conclusion  that  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  had  been  taken. 

In  1902  this  system  was  found  inefficient  and  it 
was  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  inspectors 
and  require  much  more  work  from  each  one.  Un- 
der their  increased  watchfulness  the  number  of 
children  excluded  from  school  steadily  grow  until 
it  reached  the  alarming  proportion  of  52,000  ex- 
cluded, out  of  a  total  of  350,000.  Many  of  the  ex- 
clusions were  for  vermin  in  the  hair.  The  situa- 
tion was  finally  met  by  the  appointment  of  nurses, 
one  to  a  school,  who  should  have  personal  charge 
of  the  vermin  cases.  By  their  efforts  the  number 
of  children  excluded  from  school  on  this  account 
was  reduced  by  90  per  cent. 

School  nurses  performed  a  valuable  duty,  but,  to 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Cronin,  did  not  make  the  system 
complete.    After  the  appointment  of  the  nurses  the    ' 
inspectors  obtained  the  power  to  examine  the  vision    ^ 
of  the  pupils,  and  soon  it  was  observed  that  30  per    | 
cent,  of  those  who  had  been  found  with  defective 
eyes  and  had  put  on  glasses  showed  a  marked  im-    j 
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provement  in  scholarship.  This  brought  the  con- 
clusion that  possibly  the  "backwardness"  of  pupils 
niiKht  be  due  to  physical  rather  than  the  supposed 
mental  defects.  The  inspectors  next  obtained  per- 
mission to  conduct  examinations  of  heart,  chest, 
lungs,  throat,  etc.,  and  it  was  found  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  had  defective  eyes,  18  per  cent 
lonsils,  12  per  cent,  adenoids,  4  per  cent,  hearing 
defective,  and  50  per  cent,  with  bad  teeth. 

I'^inally  the  medical  inspectors  have  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  removal  of  adenoids.  They  imme- 
diately began  by  removing  the  growths  from  81 
children  in  84  minutes,  just  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived the  authorization.  Dr.  Cronin  described  the 
wild  scene  enacted  at  one  of  the  East  Side  schools 
when  the  Jewish  mothers  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  doctors  were  murdering  their  children. 
He  detailed  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  stop  the 
riot  and  told  of  his  own  flight  through  the  streets 
before    a    howling   mob   of   2000,    who    called   him 


"butcher"  and  threw  every  available  missile  in  his 
direction.  An  effective  means  of  resisting  the  fran- 
tic women  was  discovered  at  one  school  where  the 
hose  was  turned  on  the  crowd.  One  of  the  Super- 
stitions of  the  mothers  was  that  if  adenoids  were 
removed  from  children,  they  would  henceforth  be 
unable  to  speak  anything  but  English. 

In  illustration  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Cronin  showed 
many  stereopticon  views,  which  were  exceptionally 
good.  The  transformation  worked  in  children  by 
the  removal  of  adenoids  he  showed  by  before  and 
after  pictures.  The  whole  lesson  of  his  talk  was 
contained  in  the  principle  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  and  his 
mental  accomplishment. 

In  concluding  Dr.  Cronin  said:  "There  is  no 
more  reason  for  truancy  and  degeneracy  among 
public  school  children  than  for  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox,  which  has  now  been  entirely  eliminated." 


THE  THIRD  DAY  BRINGS  BUSINESS  SESSION,  MORE  PAPERS 

AND  DISCUSSION 


Friday  morning  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Wil- 
liam Orr,  principal  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Springfield,  on  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Cur- 
riculum of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  and  Boys." 

He  set  forth  in  impressive,  forceful  way  the  high 
ideals  of  physical  training  as  an  essential  part  of 
>chool  work.  He  believed  more  forms  of  physical 
activity  were  needed.  He  considered  the  question 
of  overwork  by  teachers  of  physical  training  and 
j^avc  as  an  illustration  of  it  the  statement  made  by 
Miss  Beiderhase  the  previous  evening  that  in  one 
>chool  one  teacher  was  obliged  to  take  over  700 
measurements  with  accompanying  examinations  in 
three  weeks.  "The  school  authorities  should  be 
made  to  supply  necessary  assistance  to  relieve 
teachers  of  much  of  the  routine  work."  He  fa- 
vored the  raising  of  teachers  of  physical  training  to 
a  faculty  basis  with  no  other  subject  to  teach,  and 
not  regarding  such  teachers  as  merely  coaches  or 
trainers,  as  is  done  in  some  cases.  He  had  a  high 
rejsrard  for  the  value  of  physical  training  to  culti- 
\ate  the  community  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  individuality,  which  he  considered  much  needed 
in  this  country.  A  further  summary  of  his  paper 
follows: 

Place  of  AthletiQS  in  Secondary  Schoolis 
By  William  Orr 
.\thletics  and  gymnastic  exercises  have  always 
fK'cn  in  the  minds  of  thinkers  on  education.  At 
present  there  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  in 
this  subject  now  recognized  as  vital  in  the  educa- 
tional process  and  made  necessary  by  modern  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  advantage  that  youth  instinctively 
seeks  for  sports  and  games.    Recent  investigations 


conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  of  the  training 
school  in  this  city  show  an  encouraging  growth  in 
the  interest  in  physical  training  among  school 
superintendents.  Within  the  past  10  years  many 
g>'mnasiums  have  been  installed,  and  the  work  of 
physical  directors  is  gaining  in  dignity.  More  and 
more  cities  are  placing  all  athletic  sports  in  charge 
of  the  supervisor  of  gymnastics. 

The  duty  of  the  instructor  includes  the  conduct 
of  the  class  drills,  care  of  individual  players  on 
teams,  training  of  the  teams,  and  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  manly  and  clean  sport.  Social  and  civic 
qualities  of  the  greatest  value  can  be  secured 
through  the  influence  of  team  play,  when  properly 
directed.  In  large  cities,  such  contests  are  prac- 
tically the  only  means  left  for  youth  to  learn  les- 
sons of  courage,  initiative,  endurance  and  leader- 
ship. Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  intro- 
duction of  right  methods  of  physical  training  in 
American  high  schools.  Probably  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  institutions  are  properly  equipped 
with  g>'mnasium  and  teachers.  The  result  is  a 
great  deal  of  unchecked  evil  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  the  conduct  of  athletics. 

In  the  case  of  girls  encouragement  and  stimulus 
are  needed  because  of  this  disposition  to  accept 
existing  conditions.  They  do  not  have  the  same 
aptitude  for  games  as  do  boys,  and  they  are  ham- 
pered by  dress,  physical  limitations  and  certain 
conventions.  However,  there  is  much  ignorance 
of  the  special  needs  of  girls  during  the  high  school 
period  and  how  to  meet  them. 

That  their  needs  are  great  and  urgent  is  shown 
by  casual  observation  and  by  exact  statistics  of 
ineasurement.  Those  who  are  well  developed  and 
vigorous  are  in  a  minority.  Figures  from  an  east- 
ern high  school  show  an  increasing  deficiency  in 
strength  of  back  and  legs  from  the  age  of  13  to  18 
as  compared  with  normal  standards.  Cases  of 
lateral  curvature  rise  from   15  per  cent,  to  20  per 
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cent,  one  shoulder  and  one  hip  too  hig^  from  62 
to  67  per  cent.,  and  knock  knees  from  27  to  39 
per  cent.  Physiological  and  physical  deficiencies 
in  boys  call  for  a  special  regime  of  exercises 
and  sports  for  girls.  The  latter  are  not  adapted  to 
enter  extreme  tests  of  speed,  strength  or  endur- 
ance. 

Competitive  games  with  girls  of  other  schools 
are  entirely  unsuitable  on  moral  as  well  as  physical 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  contests  between 
groups  of  a  class  on  the  gymnasium  floor  are  of 
great  value.  Properly  conducted  exercise  and 
sport  will  do  much  in  preparing  girl&  to  take  up 
with  joy,  satisfaction  and  success  the  duties  of 
home  and  family.  Much  depends  on  the  person- 
ality who  should  embody  the  ideal  toward  which 
she  is  leading  her  pupils. 


A  paper  on  "The  Regulation  and  Control  of  Ath- 
letics in  Secondary  Schools"  was  read  by  Guy  S. 
Lowman,  Brookline,  Mass.  He  gave  statistics 
based  upon  replies  received  from  357  standard 
schools  of  the  country,  to  which  questionnaires  on 
physical  training  were  recently  addressed.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  schools  having  physical 
directors,  competitive  sports,  compulsory  athletics 
and  gymnastics  was  shown  by  the  means  of  charts. 
Mr.  Lowman  drew  the  general  conclusion  that  99 
per  cent,  of  the  institutions  questioned  report  bene- 
fits from  participation  in  athletics,  and  that  this 
fact  furthers  the  well-founded  agitation  that  there 
should  be  a  physical  department  in  every  school 
with  all  sports  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  director, 
or   under   strict   faculty   supervision. 


The  Business  Meeting 

The  business  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held 
at  this  period.  On  account  of  some  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  how  the  association's  affairs 
should  be  conducted  and  the  efforts  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  and  Boston  societies  to  have 
their  respective  ideas  carried  out,  a  somewhat  ex- 
citing session  was  considered  not  unlikely,  but  al- 
though there  was  just  a  shade  of  warmness  in  the 
air  at  times,  the  final  result  was  evidently  mutual 
satisfaction,  with  the  best  of  feelings  all  around. 
This  condition  was  considered  to  be  emphatically 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  association. 

The  main  differences  of  opinion  arose  over  pro- 
pHOsed  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion by  which  all  business  should,  in  future,  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  national  council  and  thus  taken 
out  of  the  conventions,  which  would  thus  cease  to 
have  any  legislative  function,  and  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  discussion  of  physical  education  sub- 
jects. There  was  no  evidence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  change. 
The  only  apparent  question  was  whether  the  na- 
tional council  as  constituted  at  present,  and  as  it 
would  be  constituted  in  future,  was  really  a  repre- 
sentative body.  The  Boston  society  appointed  a 
committee  in  November  and  the  report  made  in 
print  at  the  convention  claimed  that  the  makeup 
of  the  council  was  not  sufficiently  representative 
to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  associa- 
ion.  Its  report  suggested  other  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  change  of  legislative  powers  than  the 


amendments  to  the  constitution  that  had  been 
proposed  by  members  of  the  New  York  society. 

After  considerable  parliamentarianistic  procedure 
with  considerably  many  words  on  both  sides,  some 
to  the  point,  and  some  perhaps  questionable,  as  to 
their  appropriateness,  article  25  of  the  constitution 
was  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  change  proposed  by 
the  Boston  committee,  with  some  further  altera- 
tions, providing  that:  "Amendments  to  this  consti- 
tution may  be  proposed  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  council  by  any  three  members  of  the  cotmcil 
and  when  so  proposed  shall  be  published  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Review  after  their  receipt  by 
the  secretary,  who  shall  submit  the  same,  three 
months  after  publication,  to  a  mail  vote  of  the 
council.  An  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  council  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adopting 
of  the  proposed  amendment  or  amendments." 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on 
these  matters  were:  Ernest  Hermann,  of  the  Bos- 
ton committee:  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  Jakob  Bolin,  Dr. 
Gulick  and  Dr.  Meylan. 

The  other  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution 
were  by  vote  of  the  convention,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  referred  to  the  new  national  council. 

A  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  Dr.  P. 
S.  Page  and  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  reported  resolutions 
which  were  adopted,  thanking  the  training  school 
for  its  liberal  entertainment  of  the  convention,  and 
the  school  authorities  and  the  press  of  the  city  for 
their  assistance  in  making  the  convention  a  success. 

The  members  present  who  were  not  members  of 
any  local  society,  met,  with  William  Stecher  as 
chairman,  to  elect  three  representatives  on  the  new 
national  council.  They  selected  Dr.  H.  C.  Swan, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  A.  A.  Stagg,  Chicago,  and  re- 
elected Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  secretary  reported  1,057  active,  and  13  hon- 
orary members  of  the  association.  There  are  twelve 
local  societies.  During  the  year  the  South  Michi- 
gan society  has  dissolved,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
admitted  to  affiliation,  and  Dayton,  0.,  has  organ- 
ized and  applied  for  affiliation.  The  New  York  so- 
ciety has  243  members;  Boston,  next  largest,  has 
98;  Philadelphia,  62,  and  Springfield,  43.  The 
treasurer's  report    showed  a  deficit  of  about  $150. 


Friday  Afternoon 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  convention,  Fri- 
day, the  first  paper  was  read  by  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington.  University  of  Missouri,  concerning  the  ath- 
letic situation  as  he  has  found  it  and  as  he  has 
strenuously  dealt  with  it.  The  official  title  of  his 
paper  was  "Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Education  of 
College  Men,"  but  he  said  it  was  rather  the  ''nature 
of  athletics  and  the  forces  controlling  their  develop- 
ment." He  presented  the  educational  viewpoint 
and  considered  the  ethical  value  of  athletics  as  well 
as  the  relation  of  athletics  to  gymnastics,  both  of 
which  he  considered  necessary.  He  outlined  his 
method  of  administrative  organization  for  a  col- 
lege system  of  physical  training  with  a  one  man 
head  of  all  departments.  A  portion  of  his  paper 
follows : 
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Nature  and  Control  of  Athletics 

By  C.  W.  Hetberington. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  athletics  are 
a  phase  of  the  fundamental  play  instinct  in  man 
and  carry  with  them  all  the  consequent  deep 
biological  and  sociological  influences.  There  are 
two  points  of  view  in  athletics,  he  said.  The  first 
consider  athletics  as  a  means  of  furnishing  fun  and 
a  spectacle,  and  the  second  looks  upon  athletics 
as  an  educational  method.  The  first  or  sporting 
viewpoint  is  the  original  and  prevalent  one  and 
from  it  springs  nearly  all  the  evils  of  athletics. 
The  instinct  of  liking  to  see  a  good  fight,  inherent 
in  spectators,  would  bring  football  to  the  plane  of 
pugilism  if  some  authority  did  not  interfere,  and 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  sporting  viewpoint  is 
the  great  problem  of  physical  educators  today. 

The  instinct  to  play  will  of  itself  produce  no 
evil  results,  but  when  complicated  with  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  spectators  as  a  great  source  of 
income  the  original  athletic  impulse  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  great  student  body  is  untouched  and  only 
those  are  selected  who  from  superior  motive  power 
and  skill  can  "deliver  the  goods,"  that  is,  furnish 
as  members  of  the  team  what  the  excitement-lov- 
ing public  desires  to  see. 

By  their  nature  as  institutions  for  young  men 
in  the  fiery  adolescent  age,  colleges  are  exception- 
ally fitted  to  be  the  hot-beds  of  athletic  competition 
and  rivalry,  but  they  are  constantly  subjected  to 
the  moral  drag  of  the  outside  public.  Spectators 
are  not  the  essential  part  of  an  athletic  contest; 
it  is  conceivable  that  one  should  take  place  without 
any  spectators  at  all.  And  as  soon  as  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectator  has  become  an  important  factor, 
the  evils  of  professionalism  begin  to  creep  in. 
The  managers  of  colleges  begin  to  seek  developed 
men  instead  of  starting  out  with  the  idea  of  devel- 
oping them.    This  leads  to  corruption. 

The  introduction  of  a  team  brings  all  sorts  of 
diflliculties  and  problems,-  for  unchecked  the  "team" 
idea  keeps  the  athletics  of  a  college  within  too 
narrow  a  compass.  The  speaker  said  that  he  did 
not  oppose  big  contests,  but  was  merely  trying  to 
point  out  their  dangers. 

On  account  of  these  disadvantages,  he  said,  one 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  aim  of 
athletics  is  an  educational  one  and  not  that  of  fur- 
nishing amusement  for  the  spectators  or  fun 
alone  for  the  contestants.  The  advantages  of  ath- 
letics in  an  educational  way  are  advantages  of 
physical  education  generally.  They  stimulate  or- 
ganic development  during  growth,  secure  motor 
training,  maintain  the  body  at  the  condition  which 
is  most  conducive  to  the  best  mental  and  moral  work, 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  men- 
tal and  physical  skill. 

When  the  ultra  sporting  instincts  clash  with  the 
educational  aims,  each  party  to  the  contest  should 
remember  that  the  other  has  some  right  on  his 
side,  and  that  while  the  purpose  of  athletics  is  pri- 
marily educational,  it  cannot  be  developed  to  its 
highest  efficiency  without  due  attention  to  the 
•^porting  side.  The  athletics  of  a  college  should 
be  so  ordered  and  administered  that  they  will  in- 
clude every  member  of  the  college  irrespective  of 
strength  and  social  position.  Three  influences  are 
today  militating  against  this  end;  first,  the  purely 
sporting   influence;    second,    the   failure   of   under- 


graduates to  realize  the  benefits  of  athletic  training, 
and  finally  the  refusal  of  college  directors  to  put 
a  firm  guiding  hand  on  college  athletics. 


Dr.  Hitchcock  Speaks 

Proceedings  were  interrupted  for  a  few  minutes 
at  this  point  when  the  chairman  called  upon  Dr. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  physical  education 
and  hygiene,  Amherst  College,  dean  of  the  college, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  association,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  physical  directors  in  America  in  years  of 
life  and  years  of  service.  He  received  a  hearty 
greeting  from  the  convention,  and  thanked  the 
members  for  their  warm  welcome  and  then  ad- 
dressed them  briefly  and  informally.  He  said  that 
of  all  the  things  he  ever  took  hold  of,  physical 
education  was  Sie  biggest  and  most  important  "I 
used  to  think  that  only  the  clergymen  had  the  care 
of  the  soul,  but  now  I  know  that  the  care  of  the 
body  has  its  own  good  part  in  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  Keep  on  with  your  work."  He  considered 
that  athletics  were  here  and  here  to  stay  as  a  part 
of  physical  education  "and  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize the  fact."  He  described  in  very  general  out- 
line the  progress  of  physical  work  at  Amherst. 
First  came  military  drill,  then  gymnastics,  then  ath- 
letics, now  swimming  and  "next  we  are  going  to 
fly."  With  the  applause  of  the  convention  he  left 
the  gymnasium. 


The  discussion  of  Prof.  H ether ington*s  paper  fol- 
lowed, led  by  Dr.  Meylan.  Athletics  and  gymnas- 
tics are  both  good,  he  said:  We  need  both  and 
must  have  them.  Of  course  there  should  be  proper 
administration  and  control.  The  "sporty"  element 
and  spectators  should  not  be  allowed  too  much 
freedom.  The  control  must  be  from  the  faculty, 
or  indirectly  from  the  director  of  physical  train- 
ing, a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Arnold  spoke  as  an  "outsider,"  and  there- 
fore free  to  be  radical  in  his  remarks.  He  thought 
that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statements  that 
physical  exercise  improves  the  mental  efficiency  of 
students,  then  colleges  should  not  enforce  scholar- 
ship tests.  Such  rules  keep  out  of  the  games  the 
very  men  who  need  the  exercise  and  would  be 
benefitted  by  it.  He  did  not  see  why  colleges  should 
need  to  sanction  football  and  attempt  to  control 
it  any  more  than  the  German  universities  should 
need  to  sanction  dueling  by  saying  who  should  or 
who  should  not  participate.  "It  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  private  taste  there,  and  should  be  same  here 
with  football,  so  far  as  eligibility  is  concerned." 
Individuality  is  not  developed  by  faulty  control. 


For  College  Women 

"The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Education  of  Col- 
lege Women,"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Dudley,  director  of  physical  training  for 
women.  University  of  Chicago.  She  outlined  the 
forms  of  athletics  used  at  that  college  for  women 
and  presented  some  of  the  conclusions  from  her 
observations  of  the  work.  Starting  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  physical,  ethical,  and  moral  aims  of 
physical  education  for  college  girls,  she  said  that 
it  should  be  for  all  students  "and  this  can  best  be 
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achieved  if  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  joy  of 
playing." 

It  is  often  contended  that  gymnastic  work  alone 
will  suffice  for  the  physical  education  of  girls,  but 
this  is  a  one-sided  view  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  development  of  the  play  instinct  so  necessary 
for  the  girl's  happiness  in  college  and  afterward. 

She  laid  stress  upon  the  need  of  co-operation  be- 
tween teacher  and  students  and  disapproved  inter- 
collegiate games  between  women's  colleges,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  rules  and  forms  of  the 
games  obtaining  in  various  institutions  and  also 
because  the  results  do  not  justify  the  tremendous 
expenditure  of  nerve  force. 

Miss  Dudley  said  that  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago there  were  three  public  games  a  year  in  which 
girls  take  part  and  that  admission  is  by  invitation 
alone.  These  games  are  all  in  the  interclass  series. 
She  urged  the  directors  of  physical  education  for 
girls  all  over  the  country  to  work  toward  the  ele- 
vation of  physical  education  to  a  place  of  equal 
rank  with  every  other  subject  in  the  school  or  col- 
lege  curriculum. 

She  believed  that  instructors  of  physical  train- 
ing in  women's  colleges  have  not  been  accorded  a 
high  enough  rank.  They  should  not  be  merely 
coaches,  but  should  be  regularly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  They  should  be  equipped 
with  a  vast  amount  of  special  knowledge  and  be 
able  to  play  well  the  games  they  teach.  She  con- 
cluded by  emphasizing  the  need  that  physical  train- 
ing be  accorded  a  place  of  equal  rank  with  the  other 
college  work. 

Athletics  does  more  than  maintain  the  health  of 
the  college  girl;  it  trains  her  for  later  social  and 
professional  success.  In  some  way  forms  of  ath- 
letics may  be  better  employed  than  gymnastics  only. 
Athletics  help  the  girl  to  develop  the  play  habit 
and  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  play  that  she  sel- 
dom gets  otherwise.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  often 
athletics  are  made  to  cost  the  girl  who  takes  them 
considerable.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  the  student  to 
pay  for  the  opportunity  to  keep  in  good  health. 
She  should  be  given  credit  and  actual  standing  for 
her  physical  as  well  as  her  mental  work. 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Dudley's  paper  was 
opened  by  Miss  Senda  Berenson,  Smith  College, 
who  considered  Miss  Dudley's  standards  for  ath- 
letics in  a  girls'  college  as  highly  ideal,  but  only 
to  be  approached  gradually,  not  to  be  attained  at 
once  under  present  conditions,  in  most  places,  and 
something  would  be  lost  if  the  attempt  were  made. 
At  Smith,  for  instance,  where  in  an  entering  class 
of  465  over  50  per  cent,  have  never  taken  physi- 
cal training,  it  is  not  feasible  to  commence  with 
athletics.  Gymnastics  must  come  first  and  last  for 
a  longtime.  The  physical  instructor  must  keep  first  of 
all  in  mind  that  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  stu- 
dent is  the  first  object,  and  no  girl  should  be  per- 
mitted to  injure  herself.  Were  physical  education 
what  it  should  be  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  girl 
would  be  ready  to  go  into  athletics  when  she  en- 
tered college  at  18,  but  at  present  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  with  each  entering  class, 
"We  cannot  begin  with  the  ideal  that  each  girl 
knows  what  she  wants  or  ought  to  do." 

She  saw  no  reason  why  girls'  gymnastics  should 
be  dull  and  thought  that  it  was  very  easy  to  arouse 
the  intelligent  interest  of  the  average  college  girl 
in  gymnastic  skill. 


On  the  other  hand,  said  Miss  Berenson,  we  don't 
neglect  athletics  at  Smith.  We  feel,  however,  that 
we  must  use  them  with  extreme  care,  and  that  if 
through  any  kind  of  an  athletic  contest  a  girl  suf- 
fers bodily  harm,  we  have  not  only  been  careless, 
but   criminal. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Berenson's  remarks  Miss 
Dudley  rose  to  explain  that  she  had  spoken  of  ath- 
letics only  because  that  was  the  subject  assigned 
to  her  and  that  she  did  not  intend  to  convey  the 
impression  that  athletics  is  the  point  most  empha- 
sized in  the  physical  training  of  girls  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  "We  give  equal  attention  to 
each." 


/Athletes  and  Scholarship 

"Relation  of  Competitive  Athletics  to  Scholar- 
ship" was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Paul  C. 
Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Mass.  It  was  presented 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  to  ascertain  by  means  of 
authentic  data  if  there  was  a  difference  between 
college  athletes  and  non-athletes  in  scholarship, 
and  if  so  what  that  difference  was,  what  caused  it 
and  what  attitude  should  be  taken  regarding  it  by 
directors  of  physical  training.  He  illustrated  the 
points  of  his  paper  by  charts.  He  said  that  the 
figures  and  conclusions  appear  to  show  that  the 
non-athletes  tend  to  stand  higher  than  the  athletes 
by  from  i  to  5  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Phillips  said  that  the  effect  of 
sports  upon  scholarship  is  not  necessarily  bad,  but 
that  the  scholarship  rules  should  be  enforced  so 
as  to  prevent  low-grade  men  from  attempting  to 
enter  college  with  athletics  their  sole  aim.  He  said 
that  none  of  the  sports  should  be  abolished,  but 
that  the  standards  should  be  raised. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  upon  Dr.  Phillips's  paper  was 
opened  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Whittier  of  Bowdoin,  who 
said  that  there  was  a  time  when  Bowdoin  prided 
itself  upon  the  high  scholastic  standing  of  its  ath- 
letes, but  that  since  the  entrance  requirements  had 
been  lowered  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
standing  of  the  athletes,  showing  that  many  had 
entered  Bowdoin  and  taken  part  in  her  athletic 
contests  who  would  have  been  unable  to  get  in 
under  the  old  requirements. 

Dr.  Whittier  thought  there  were  three  causes  for 
the  poor  showing  made  by  athletes;  first,  that  they 
devoted  too  much  time,  mental  attention  and  en- 
ergy to  athletics;  second,  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  mentally  deficient,  or  not  well  prepared  for 
college  because  they  gave  much  attention  to  ath- 
letics in  preparatory  school  days;  and  third,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  work  hard  with  their 
studies.  He  considered  the  proposed  remedies 
for  these  evils,  first,  the  cutting  down  of  schedules; 
second,  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  forbidding 
first-year  students  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  and  third,  the  enforcement  of  strict  schol- 
arship requirements.  He  said  that  there  were 
many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cutting 
down  schedules,  and  thought  it  a  hardship  to  de- 
prive men  with  red  blood  of  the  privilege  of  play- 
ing in  big  games  because  they  were  freshmen.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  the  scholarship  remedy  alto- 
gether the  best. 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
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N>lvania  spoke  in  favor  of  scholarship  require- 
uiciits.  but  also  favored  the  first-year  rule.  He 
^aid  that  it  worked  no  hardship  upon  freshmen  but 
-imply  tended  toward  the  development  of  better 
i'rc>hinen  teams. 

A.  A.  Stagg  of  University  of  Chicago  spoke 
briefly  of  the  good  results  gained  at  Chicago  by 
iiisibting,  not  only  upon  good  standards  of  scholar- 
ship from  members  of  athletic  teams,  but  upon 
even  higher  standards  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
-school.  He  thought  that  if  this  were  done  there 
w(^uld  be  no  need  of  a  first-year  rule. 

Dr.  Gulick  pointed  out  that  the  erection  of  stand- 
ards in  school  or  college  does  not  change  the 
number  of  men  competing  by  even  one. 

Dr.  Phillips,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that 
athletes  do  something  when  they  get  out  in  the 
world;  they  lead  men  and  influence  men  to  do 
things.  There  is  something  in  athletics  that  devel- 
ops  leadership. 


"Athletics  Outside  of  Educational  Institutions," 
a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher  of  the  International 
V.  M.  C.  A.  Committee,  secretary  of  the  physical 
department  of  that  committee,  and  an  A.  A.  U. 
orhcial,  dealt  with  conditions  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and 
more  especially  with  the  work  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and 
I  lie  need  for  the  college  and  other  men  in  authority 
10  combine  forces  with  the  union  to  control  ath- 
letics. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  discussion  of  Dr. 
Fisher's  paper,  led  by  President  J.  E.  Sullivan  of 
the  A.  A.  U.,  but  as  he  was  not  present  and  the 
liour  was  late,  there  was  no  discussion,  except  brief 
remarks  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  who  approved  in 
a  general  way  of  the  address.  He  considered  the 
present  troubles  due  largely  to  lack  of  supervision. 
•*\Ve  will  not  have  control  of  athletics  in  institu- 
tions until  the  physical  directors  look  out  for  su- 
pervision. The  college  directors  can  do  much  for 
athletics  by  making  sure  that  the  student  managers 
are  made  familiar  with  the  principles  of  athletics 
..nd  with  the  rules.  Rules  should  be  fairly  simple, 
t«'  be  readily  understood  and  interpreted." 

Ihe  convention  then   adjourned. 


A  Trolley  Excursion  to  Three  Colleges 

Saturday  morning  65  members  of  the  association 
V<q^in  the  closing  feature  of  the  convention,  a  trip 
niamly  by  electric  trolley  car,  to  inspect  the  physi- 
c.il,  educational,  and  other  features  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
i.'ollege.  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Amherst  College, 
at  Amherst,  and  Smith  College,  at  Northampton. 
The  three  institutions  are  located  within  a  few 
miles  of  Springfield.  Amherst  is  a  men's  college; 
:hc  others  are  for  women. 

Leaving  Springfield  by  train  at  9.30  A.  M.,  the 
party  went  to  Holyoke,  at  which  city  a  special  trol- 
ley car  w^as  waiting,  in  charge  of  Prof.  John  M. 
Tyler,  of  Amherst,  one  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. At  Mt.  Holyoke  College  the  physical 
'li rector.  Miss  M.  A,  Spore,  conducted  the  party 
aNmt  the  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  and  ex- 
plained the  methods  of  physical  training  used  there. 
Gymnasium  work  is  the  main  feature,  with  ath- 
letics for  those  who  care  for  that  form. 

Many  of  the  directors  were  much  interested  in 
a  method  used  in  the  gymnasium  for  raising  a  sec- 


tion of  .the  rdnning  track  to  permit  of  the  free 
use  of  the  stage  when  the  hall  is  used  for  enter-, 
tainments  and  other  meetings.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  counter-weights  which  per- 
mits the  raising  of  the  track  section  at  will. 

At  Amherst,  reached  at  noon,  the  gymnasium  was 
inspected  and  the  original  gymnasium  building, 
built  by  the  original  Dr.  Hitchcock,  father  of  the 
present  head  of  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion, was  seen.  A  center  of  interest  was  the  new 
natatorium  building,  with  its  fine  tank  on  the 
ground  floor  and  squash  and  hand  ball  courts 
above.  Ihe  squash  court  was  given  a  practical  test 
by  several  of  the  visitors  and  pronounced  good. 
Ihe  method  by  which  the  water  used  in  the  tank 
undergoes  a  daily  filtration  was  explained  in  de- 
tail by  Dr.  Phillips  and  by  R.  F.  Nelligan,  the  as- 
sistant professor  of  physical  education  and  swim- 
ming  instructor. 

A  lunch  was  served  in  the  gynmasitun  trophy 
room  at  1.30,  and  then  the  directors  were  received 
by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  the  first  president  of 
the  association,  in  one  of  the  room  in  the  build- 
ing. An  hour  later  the  trip  was  resumed,  the  de- 
parting delegation  first  giving  Dr.  Hitchcock  two 
sets  of  cheers.  Prof.  W.  L.  Cowles  and  Prof.  Ty- 
ler assisted  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Phillips  in  car- 
ing for  the  guests. 

On  the  trip  to  Northampton  several  landmarks 
were  pointed  out  and  more  or  less  authentic  in- 
formation was  given  about  them  by  the  posted 
travelers. 

Miss  Senda  Berenson  assumed  charge  of  the 
delegation  at  Northampton  and  showed  the  points 
of  interest  at  the  Smith  College  grounds,  including 
especially  the  old  and  the  newer  gymnasium,  which 
will  eventually  give  way  to  a  new  building  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  department.  From  the  gymna- 
sium the  visitors  were  taken  about  the  grounds, 
seeing  the  athletic  and  aquatic  facilities  on  the  way, 
to  the  Allen  field  house,  where  tea  was  served  by 
members  of  the  college  faculty.  President  Seelye 
was  present  and  received  the  guests.  At  440  train 
was  taken  for  Springfield  and  the  convention  was 
entirely    ended. 

(Continued  on  page  121) 


New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Physical  Education  So- 
ciety of  New  York  and  vicinity  was  held  Saturday, 
Dec.  15,  1906.  The  election  of  ofllicers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  George  J.  Fisher,  M.D. ;  First 
vice-president,  George  F.  Poole;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D. ;  secretary-treasurer. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Clark.  Other  members  of  executive 
committee,  Wm.  H.  McCastline,  M.D.,  A.  K.  Aldin- 
ger,  M.D.,  Miss  Mary  Peyton  Green,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burchenal ;  national  delegate,  Emanuel  Haug. 

After  the  annual  address  by  the  president,  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  the  new  officials  were  one  by  one 
called  upon  for  remarks,  and  briefly  responded. 


William  A.  Stecher  has  assumed  his  duties  as  edi- 
tor of  "Mind  and  Body,"  Milwaukee.  He  is  capable 
by  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  in  other  ways 
of  being  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  F.  Pfister  who 
resigns  to  continue  private  practice.  Dr.  Pfister  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  rational  physical  educa- 
tion; Mr.  Stecher  is  not  likely  to  be  less  so. 


EDITORIAL 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  P.  E.  A. 
AND  AFTERWARDS 

THAT  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  was  really  a 
source  of  profit  to  those  (too  few)  who  attended 
and  a  definite  mark  of  advance  in  the  profession,  is 
the  afterword  that  comes  from  those  who  have  stud- 
ied the  event.  This  is  shown  by  the  expressions  of 
opinion  which  have  been  collected,  and  which  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  "American  G3rmna- 
sia." 

So  much  good  is  done  by  the  getting  together  and 
getting  acquainted  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween individuals  whose  workshops  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  that  it  seems  too  bad  that  a 
larger  number  of  instructors  cannot  assemble  in  this 
way.  Those  who  have  never  known  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  such  occasions  through  meeting 
face  to  face  fellow  instructors  in  a  mood  to  scatter 
ideas  and  explain  problems  and  get  fresh  light  for 
themselves,  ought  to  improve  the  next  chance.  It  is 
good  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors  to  have 
their  own  conventions;  it  is  excellent  for  the  N.  A. 
G.  U.  instructors  to  gather  together;  it  is  desirable 
for  the  college  and  other  educational  teachers  to  dis- 
cuss their  own  affairs  by  themselves;  but  it  is  also 
very  good  for  all  hands  to  get  together  where  they 
can  meet  on  common  ground  and  find  out  what  are 
the  real  reasons  we  are  doing  what  we  are  in  the 
ways  we  are,  and  why  our  fellow  workers  are  mov- 
ing along  certain  lines.  Incidentally  we  may  find  that 
some  things  we  are  doing  can  just  as  well  be  modi- 
fied, or  abandoned  entirely.  Letting  in  the  light  is 
a  wonderfully  good  way  to  see  where  we  are  headed 
especially  if  somebody  else  does  the  illuminating. 
If  we  are  a  bit  uncertain  whether  all  we  are  doing 
for  the  physical  advancement  of  the  women  and  men 
in  our  charge  is  necessary  and  worth  while,  a  con- 
vention where  all  departments  of  the  profession  and 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  represented  can  help  us 
fix  our  ideas  in  a  very  definite  way, — ^If  it  is  the  right 
sort  of  a  convention  and  we  will  see  what  is  there 
to  be  seen,  on  the  surface  and  below. 


"Athletics** — this  was  the  key  note  of  the  recent 
convention  and  the  subject  was  considered  from  a 
good  many  standpoints  during  the  different  sessions. 
Considerable  light  was  shed  upon  the  problem  of 
what  part  athletics  should  play  in  physical  training 
in  America  and  considerable  remains  to  be  learned. 
But  so  much  attention  to  athletics  did  not  obscure 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  sports  and  games  and  play 
are  but  parts  of  physical  training;  gymnastics  arc  a 


part  still,  and  judging  from  the  expressions  during 
the  convention  and  since  it  will  be  some  time  before 
gymnasiums  become  entirely  athletic  fields  or  play 
halls.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  unadorned  formal 
gymnastics,  if  there  are  really  any  such  folks  nowa- 
days, seemed  a  bit  alarmed  lest  the  convention 
might  rise  up  and  declar/;  officially  for  athletics 
alone  as  the  proper  system  of  American  physical 
training.  Of  course  it  did  not,  and  came  nowhere 
near  doing  so.  The  most  persistent  and  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  the  sort  of  athletics  they  favored  (there 
are  athletics  and  athletics)  stated  very  definitely 
that  gymnastics  had  their  place,  and  a  very  distinct 
place.  But  there  is  an  old  story  that  says  in  part: 
"What  you  do  speaks  so  loud  I  can't  hear  what  you 
say."  This  idea  may  have  been  magnified  in  some 
minds.  No,  gymnastics  are  safe ;  so  are  athletics ;  so 
are  play  and  games ;  each  will  continue  to  work  side 
by  side,  each  supplying  what  the  other  does  not  con- 
tribute to  a  well-balanced  system  of  physical  train- 
ing suited  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. In  one  line  of  work  much  play  and  little  gym- 
nastics may  be  the  wisest  and  most  scientific 
method;  another  field  may  thrive  on  an  abundance 
of  heavy  apparatus  work  and  little  or  no  games  or 
competitive  sport.  A  wise  physician  or  instructor 
adjusts  his  doses  to  meet  conditions.  New  force 
was  given  to  this  idea  by  the  convention. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  another  convention  of  the 
A.  P.  E.  A.  is  held  it  may  be  feasible  to  bring  some 
of  the  matters  given  attention  to  a  more  definite 
finality.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
profession  has  advanced  far  enough  so  that  a  vote 
might  be  safely  taken  on  some  points  to  get  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  might  stand  as  the  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  national,  all-inclusive  organi- 
zation of  the  physical  training  profession.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  wise  until  such  a  time  as  the  conventions 
become  more  representative,  both  in  size  and  in 
groups  represented,  but  surely  the  average  instruc- 
tor, not  to  say  the  interested  layman,  would  welcome 
something  of  this  nature  that  he  might  tie  up  to. 
At  present  about  the  only  folks  who  make  positive 
statements  out  loud  about  hygienic  and  physical 
matters  in  general  are  those  who  have  not  even  a 
foothold  on  the  back  doorstep  of  the  profession.  It 
may  be  because  they  do  make  positive  statements 
that  they  get  the  following  they  do,  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  know  how  false  or  one-sided  mudi  of 
the  teaching  is.  Is  it  not  almost  time  that  there  be 
an  authoritative  teaching  point  for  the  people  who 
are  so  ready  to  be  taught?  Why  should  not  the  body 
of  men  and  women  who  are  supposed  to  and  do,  in- 
dividually, stand   for  the  best  there  is  in  physical 
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education  make  themselves  heard  in  some  proper 
way?  It  is  time,  or  at  any  rate,  will  be,  as  soon  as 
they  can  make  up  their  own  minds  what  they  shall 
proclaim. 

Why  could  not  the  convention  each  two  years 
make  as  much  progress  in  a  large,  general  way,  as 
one  section  of  the  association  is  making  in  a  smaller 
but  nevertheless  important  way?  The  normal  school 
directors  are  making  progress  towards  settling  the 
essentials  for  their  schools.  Perhaps  not  all  the  prog 
ress  is  made  that  might  be,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  all 
with  complete  accord,  but  advancement  is  made  each 
lime  the  convention  meets.     The  convention  as  a 


whole  might  well  discuss  some  point  at  its  next 
meeting,  give  time  enough  for  a  thorough  threshing 
out,  and  then  have  a  vote  that  would  at  least  bring 
that  point  so  much  closer  to  the  stage  of  decision. 
As  there  will  be,  evidently,  no  business  sessions 
hereafter,  the  time  heretofore  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose might  well  be  used  as  indicated. 

Much  space  as  the  report  of  the  convention  and 
the  publication  of  the  abstracts  and  summaries  of 
papers  occupies  in  this  issue,  it  is  space  well  used, 
even  though  it  may  seem  that  much  of  it  especially 
concerns  the  work  of  a  few  instructors  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  majority. 


CONSIDERING  THE  LIKES  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 


THE  fitting  of  exercise  to  the  individual  is,  in 
last  analysis,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  physical 
director.  Too  often  this  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
multiplicity  of  other  duties  devolving  upon  him. 
Even  the  physical  examination  may  be  so 
complete  as  to  defeat  its  purpose  by  having  no  time 
for  prescription.  Yet  no  question  is  more  fre- 
quently asked  of  the  director  than  "what  exercise 
shall  I  take?"  It  is  put  to  him  as  an  expert,  gener- 
ally with  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ques- 
tioner to  know  what  is  best  for  him  physically  and 
a  serious  purpose  to  follow  the  advice.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  answer  should  be 
given  thought  and  should  express  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  director.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
business  or  professional  man  the  great  problem  is 
to  find  an  exercise  or  sport  that  the  individual  likes 
and  that  suits  him  physically.  Once  these  are 
combined,  likes  and  needs,  all  is  plain  sailing,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  possible. 

Our  prescriptions  and  our  class  work  are  too 
apt  to  become  perfunctory  and  formal;  in  devotion 
to  the  masses  we  forget  the  individuals,  and  finally 
cannot  see  the  trees  for  the  woods.  The  revival 
of  the  pentathlon  by  the  Young  Men*s  Christian 
.Association  was  wise  in  that  it  emphasized  the 
value  of  all  around  development,carried  too  far  it 
becomes  foolish  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
individual  and  his  desires. 

Some  directors  aver  that  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium should  test  the  endurance,  mental  and 
physical,  of  their  members  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  trials  of  after  years.  If  they  get  no  such 
discipline  elsewhere  well  and  good,  but  most  of 
these  of  whom  I  write  have  enough  difficulties  in 
their  business.  They  take  exercise  to  loosen  up 
and  not  tighten  the  screws. 

What  is  too  often  forgotten  is  that  it  is  fully  as 
important  to   select  a  sport  which   the   individual 


likes  as  one  that  is  adapted  to  him.  For  if  he  likes 
the  exercise  it  suits  him  mentally  and  that  is  of 
greater  moment  even  than  physical  adaptation. 
We  are  heterodox  enough  to  submit  that  an  ever- 
cise  which  is  enjoyed  and  organically  not  injurious 
is  better  than  one  which,  in  theory,  frequently  fits 
the  physical  needs  of  the  individual  but  is  dis- 
tasteful. Exercise  to  be  beneficial  must  be  taken, 
taken  regularly  and  for  a  long  period.  If  the  kind 
advised  is  pleasurable  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  if 
not  so  no  matter  how  theoretically  fit  for  the  man, 
it  is  taken  as  as  a  medicine  (if  at  all)  and  soon 
dropped;  result  nil.  The  writer  knows  many  men 
who,  to  be  Celtic,  are  better  for  taking  exercises 
that  are  not  good  for  them.  Likewise  everyone 
can  recall  persons  who  lived  longer  in  the  harness 
— ^although  it  was  killing  them — than  they  would 
have  done  out  of  it,  simply  because  they  loved  it. 
The  question  of  what  is  the  best  exercise  for  an 
individual  at  bottom  is  one  of  values  in  which  the 
king  tissues,  the  nerve  cells,  and  the  mind,  not 
weight  and  girth,  should  be  given  highest  place. 

The  wise  physician  knows  this.  The  question  he 
first  asks  the  convalescent  regarding  dietary  is, 
"what  would  you  like?"  and  if  the  food  is  not  in- 
jurious it  is  generally  given. 

Of  course  one  of  the  aims  of  the  director  should 
be  to  make  the  appropriate  exercises  pleasing.  We 
talk  too  much  about  prescription  of  exercise,  reme- 
dial exercises,  preventive  medicine  and  dosage  of 
work.  Such  expressions  have  the  flavor  of  the 
dissecting  room  and  doctor's  office  and  should  be 
restricted  to  conversation  between  directors.  Art 
is  to  conceal  art,  and  wise  is  the  director  who  can 
induce  the  indifferent  to  take  the  proper  exercise 
under  an  attractive  guise.  Your  pupil  needs  lots 
of  general  exercise  in  the  open  air  but  hates  walk- 
ing for  his  health;  tell  him  the  trout  are  taking  the 
fly  on  Swift  River  six  miles  distant,  or  the  quail 
are  plenty  at  Grout's  Corners,  or  the  views  from 
Mt.  Greylock  are  magnificent.  Stevenson  has  ex- 
pressed this  thought  in  the  moral  realm,  "Pleasures 
are  more  beneficial  than  duties  because  like  the 
quality  of  mercy  they  are  unbound;"  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  "you 
can  coax  an  elephant  with  a  lump  of  sugar"  and  she 
might  have  been  added  you  can't  push  him  with  a 
battering  ram.  P.  C.  P. 
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Program  for  Playground  Association  Meeting 


THE  program  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America,  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  June  20,  21  and  22,  is  being 
prepared  and  ensures  a  noteworthy  and  very  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  the  subjects  allied  to 
the  work  being  done  and  to  be  done,  through 
playgrounds,  municipal  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools  and  the  other  machinery  of  the  up-to-date 
plant  for  the  physical  advancement  of  yotmg  men 
and  women.  The  program  as  it  stands  includes 
the  following  addresses  and  papers: 

President's  address.  "Importance  of  Play — ^The 
Play  Spirit,"  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  New  York. 

"Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency," Judge  Lindsey,  Denver,  Col. 

"Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculo- 
sis," Dr.  Favill,  head  of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

"Relation  of  Playgrouuds  to  Good  Citizenship," 
Joseph  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League 

"Sportsmanship  in  Games,"  Francis  Tabor,  head 
of  Boys'  Club,  New  York  City. 

"Organized  Play  in  the  Country  and  Country 
Village,"  Myron  Scudder,  Principal  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  Normal  School. 

"The  School  Recreation  Centers  of  New  York," 
Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York. 

"A  Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  School,"  Dr. 
Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

"Progress  of  the  Year  in  Germany,"  Sadie 
American,  Secretary  of  Jewish  Women's  Council. 

Discussion:  "Should  the  Municipal  Playgrounds 
be  Controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education?" 

"Public  Recreation  and  Social  Morality,"  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

"The  Field  Houses  of  Chicago  and  Their  Pos- 
sibilities," Mary  McDowell,  University  Settlement, 
Chicago. 

"The  Small  Parks  of  Chicago,"  by  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster. 

"Play  and  Education,"  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"Play  for  Adolescents,"  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University. 

"Promotion  of  Play  in  Germany,"  E.  von 
Schenckendorf,  organizer  and  chairman  of  the 
Central  Games  Committee  of  Germany.  (Accept- 
ance awaited.) 

"The  Spirit  of  Sportsmanship  in  England,"  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  President  of  the  London  Playing 
Fields    Association.     (Acceptance    awaited.) 

"Progress  of  the  Year  in  America,"  Dr.  H.  S. 
Curtis,  Secretary  of  the  Playground  Association 
of  America. 


[Aims  of  the  Meeting]  j 

By    Henry    S.    Curtis,    M.   D.,    Secretary    of    the       | 
Playground    Association    of    America. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America  will  be  held  just  after  the 
conference  of  charities  in  Minneapolis  and  will 
allow  latter's  members  who  go  east  to  stop  off  on 
their  return  trip  to  attend  the  playground  conven- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  selecting  Chicago  for  this  con- 
vention must  be  plain  to  anyone  who  knows  of  the 
recent  developments  there.  Two  years  ago  the 
South  Park  System  received  $4,000,000  for  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Out  of  this  $4,000,000  has  grown 
a  system  which  is  superior  to  anything  found  else- 
where in  the  world  and  has  very  many  new  and 
progressive  features.  Along  almost  every  line  of 
playground  construction  and  equipment  it  repre- 
sents an  advance  over  anything  found  elsewhere. 
As  a  municipal  achievement  it  scarcely  has  its 
equal  in  America*  The  chief  officers  of  this  sys- 
tem are  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  show  it  working  at  its  high- 
est efficiency. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting,  one  evening  will 
be  given  to  the  observation  of  the  playgrounds 
and  field  houses  at  night.  One  afternoon  will  be 
given  to  the  afternoon  use  of  these  playgrounds 
and  field  houses  and  of  one  of  the  adjacent  munic- 
ipal playgrounds.  One  forenoon  will  be  given  to 
an  exhibition  of  games,  in  which  it  is  hoped  sev- 
eral thousand  children  will  take  part,  and  there 
will  be  first,  20  or  30  groups  of  kindergarten 
children,  each  group  playing  a  different  game, 
these  games  being  especially  selected  as  those 
best  suited  for  playground  uses.  Next  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  groups  of  girls  playing  the 
games  for  girls  which  seem  best  suited  for  play- 
ground purposes,  and  finally  a  number  of  groups 
of  boys  playing  selected  boys'  games. 

There  will  also  be  an  attempt  to  present  from 
charts,  maps  and  models  the  extent  of  the  play- 
ground- movement  in  America  and  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  certain  typical  ones.  A  number 
of  magazines  have  promised  to  run  special  articles 
on  the  meeting,  and  to  print  the  papers  read  there. 
The  papers  will  afterward  be  reprinted  in  a  separ- 
ate cover  and  distributed  to  all  members  of  the 
Playground  Association  and  to  libraries  and  those 
seeking  special   information  on  the  subject 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  local  press  of 
Chicago  and  the  associated  press  of  the  country 
and  articles  in  the  various  magazines,  the  play- 
ground movement  will  receive  an  impetus  which 
will  do  much  to  extend  the  work  in  our  great 
centers,  to  carry  it  into  the  smaller  cities,  and  to 
arouse  the  South,  which  has  so  far  done  almost 
nothing  along  these  lines.  It  is  believed  that 
those  who  see  the  South  Parks  System  of  Chicago 
will  attempt  to  do  something  along  these  lines 
elsewhere   and   that   the   whole   movement   will   be      1 
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dignified  by  the  nature  of  the  convention  and  the 
I)cople  who  appear  on  its  platform*  The  papers 
(•1  this  meeting  will  form  the  beginning  of  a  refer- 
ence library  on  play  and  playgrounds. 


The  association  has  been  asked  by  the  authorities 
m  the  Jamestown  Exposition  to  organize  a  play- 
ground exhibition  to  be  one  of  the  special  features 
at  the  fair.  If  an  exhibition,  consisting  of  play- 
ground games,  mounted  pictures  of  the  play- 
ground systems  of  America,  models  of  typical 
playgrounds  in  great  cities,  biograph  pictures  of 
playground  activities,  and  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  movement,  could  be  given  at  Jamestown,  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  seen  by  thousands  from  the 
South,  where  the  need  is  at  present  most  urgent, 
and  lead  to  many  beginnings. 

The  secretary  is  at  present  in  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  requests  from  southern  cities  for  lectures  on 
playgrounds  and  the  time  is  evidently  ripe  for 
agitation  there,  but  in  most  cases  the  lecture  would 
\y^  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  women's  club  or 
charitable  association  of  limited  means  which  could 
affr)rd  to  pay  only  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  a 
lecturer.  The  Playground  Association  is  now  try- 
ing to  raise  $5000  in  order  to  enter  these  new 
fields,  and  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
movement  for  their  financial  assistance. 


5^Convention  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  1 1 7) 
College  Directors  Elect  Officers 

Friday  evening  the  Society  of  College  Gymna- 
sium Directors  held  a  meeting  and  elected  officers. 
.An  address  on  "Physical  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania"  was  mode  by  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie.  The  officers  elected  were: 
I  President,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Raycroft,  University  of  Chicago;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  Col- 
lege (re-election).  These  three,  with  Dr.  George 
L.  Meylan  of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
constitute  the  executive  board. 


Reunions  and  Lunches 
Between  12  and  2  o'clock  Friday  several  re- 
unions and  lunches  were  held.  Graduates  of  Bos- 
ton Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  to  the  number  of 
40  assembled  at  Massasoit  House.  Every  class  ex- 
cept 1901  and  1904  were  represented.  The  guests 
were.  Miss  A.  M.  Romans,  director  of  the  school; 
Dr.  Louis  Collin,  instructor;  William  Orr,  Spring- 
tifhl  schools;  W.  A.  Stecher,  Philadelphia  schools; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College;  M.  A.  Na- 
jjai.  representative  of  the  Japanese  government  now 
^.tudying  American  physical  training.  Miss  Harriett 
PI.  Hutchinson,  '95,  Boston,  presided  at  the  lunch- 
con  and  at  the  business  meeting  that  followed.  Dr. 
J.  Anna  Norris,  '95,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  alumni  association;  Miss 
Gikon.  '95,  was  elected  secretary. 

Graduates  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School  reunited  after  lunch.  About  30 
men  were  present.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  director  of 
the  physical  department  of  the  school,  presided  and 


addressed  the  alumni,  as  did  also  Dr.  F.  N.  Seer- 
ley,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  President  L.  L.  Dog- 
gett  of  the  school,  who  was  absent  in  the  south  for 
his  health. 


Secondary  School  Directors  take  in 
High  Schools 

The  Society  of  Secondary  School  Physical  Direc- 
tors held  a  meeting  at  Springfield  and  organized  as 
follows  .—President,  Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass. ;  vice-president,  Lory  Prentiss, 
Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School,  Lawrenceville,  N. 
J. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  A.  Ross,  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion so  that  all  men  teaching  in  high  schools  could 
be  admitted  to  the  society.  Letters  are  being  sent 
out  to  directors  of  physical  training  in  preparatory 
schools  and  high  schools,  urging  them  to  become 
members  of  the  society,  the  aim  of  which  is:  First, 
the  systematic  study  of  physical  training  problems 
peculiar  to  secondary  schools;  second,  the  study  of 
secondary  school  physical  training  work  in  relation 
to  college  and  university  physical  training  work; 
third,  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  study  and 
investigation.  The  dues  for  membership  in  this  so- 
ciety will  be  one  dollar  a  year.  Those  who  wish  to 
join  should  send  names  and  addresses  to  Mr.  Ross. 
The  committee  is  planning  to  have  the  next  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  college  directors'  meeting 
during  the  coming  Christmas  holidays  of   1907. 


The  Therapeutic  Gymnastic  Society 

A  new  society  for  those  interested  in  the  medical 
side  of  the  gymnastic  profession  was  organized  at 
the  Springfield  convention.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  following  -officers  elected :  President 
and  delegate  to  National  Council,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse;  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Jakob  Bolin.  It  was  voted  that  the  soci- 
ety be  called  "The  Therapeutic  Gymnastic  Society." 
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I  QUOTATIONS 

From*Spino7.a 

If  the  body  be  sluggish  the  mind  at  the  same 
time  is  not  fit  for  thinking. 

If  anything  increases,  diminishes,  helps  or  limits 
one  body's  power  of  action,  the  idea  of  that  thing 
increases,  diminishes,  helps  or  limits  one  mind's 
power  of  thought. 

No  one  can  desire  to  be  happy,  to  act  well  and 
live  well,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  desire  to 
he,  to  act  and  to  live,  that  is  to  say,  actually  to 
exist. 

When  each  man  seeks  most  that  which  is  profit- 
able to  himself,  then  are  men  most  profitable  to  one 
another. 

Whatever  is  effective  to  preserve  the  proportion 
of  motion  and  rest  which  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  bear  to  each  other  is  good. 

The  more  perfection  a  thing  possesses,  the  more 
it  acts  and  the  less  it  suffers,  and  conversely  the 
more  it  acts  the  more  perfect  it  is. 

The  more  perfect  a  thing  is  the  more  reality  it 
possesses. 
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Prize  Program  for  Gymnasium  Exhibition 

By  J.  George  Hoffer 


FOR  a  program  for  a  boys*  gymnasium  exhibition 
the  Evanston,  111.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  offered  two 
prizes,  $io  for  the  first  and  $5  for  the  second.  A 
program  submitted  by  J.  George  Hoffer,  a  student 
at  the  Institute  and  Training  School,  Chicago,  was 
awarded  first  prize.  His  idea  of  an  exhibition  was 
one  that  should  include  marching,  running,  respira- 
tory exercises,  calisthenics,  high  jumping,  apparatus 
work,  pyramids,  basket  ball  and  an  obstacle  relay 
race,  the  features  to  be  given  in  the  order  named. 
His  program  was  arranged  for  60  boys  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  with  music  to  ac- 
company the  marching,  calisthenic  drill  and  appa- 
ratus work.  For  exhibition  purposes  the  boys 
should  be  dressed  in  uniform  clothing.  Mr.  Hoffer's 
program  is  given  in  full  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  GYMNASIUM  EXHIBITION. 
Promptly  at  the  specified  hour,  the  participants 
arranged  according  to  height,  the  smaller  boys  in 
front  or  leading,  shall  march  into  the  gymnasium, 
single  file,  from  the  locker  room  or  other  gathering 
place.  The  march  is  to  be  continued  around  the 
room   until  all  have  entered. 


GRAND  MARCH. 

Single  file  once  around. 

Column  right  and  left  about,  working  back  and 
forth  to  farther  end  of  room.  (See  diagram  No.  i). 

Once  around. 

Down  center,  file  left  and  right  alternating. 

Around  and  down  center  by  twos,  column  twos 
R.   and   L.   alternating. 

Around  and  down  the  center  by  fours,  divide  R.  and 
R.  and  L.  alternating. 

Around  and  down  center  by  eights,  divide  R.  and 
L.  by  fours. 

Around  and  down  center  by  fours,  divide  R.  and 
L.  by  twos. 

Around  and  down  center  by  twos,  divide  R.  and 
L.  by  file. 

Around  and  form  in  file. 


RUNNING. 

Once  around. 
Form  fours,  left  oblique. 
Right  by  file. 

Spiral  and  unwind.  (See  diagram  No.  2). 
Figure  eight  until  figure  is  shown.   (See  diagram 
No.  3). 
Out  of  figure  eight  and 

Arms  side  horizontal. 

Arms  front  horizontal. 

Arms  vertical. 

Slapping  knees. 

Slapping  heels. 
Close  the  run  by  quick  time,  march. 
Bring  squad  to  halt,  left  face,  dress  line. 
Breathing  exercises,  forward  up, 

CALISTHENICS. 

Form   sixes,   march    down  center,    stopping     on 
marks.     Side  step  to  spots. 

1.  Pos.  hands  on  shoulders. 

(i)  Extend  arms  forward,  (2)  Return:  Quickly 
with  vigor. 

2.  (i)  Thrust  arms  sideways,  alt.  L.  and  R.  also 

toe  touch  alt.  L.  and  R.   (2)   Return.     On 
last  count  attention. 

3.  (i)  Swing  arms    forward  up  to  vertical   with 

toe  touch  backward  alt.  L.  and  R.  (2)  Re- 
turn. 

4.  Squat  rest. 

(i)  Extend  legs  R.  and  L.  alt.  (2)  Return. 

5.  Side  stand,  hands  on  shoulders. 

(i)  Bend  knee  and  place  hands  on  floor  to  side 

(lunge  pos.) 
(2)  Return.     Alternate  left  and  right 

6.  (i)  Jump   to   stride   stand,   swinging  arms   to 

side  horiz. 
(2)  Return.    Quick  time. 

7.  Breathing    exercises,    arms    sideways,    upward 

and  down. 

8.  Stride  stand,  hands  clasped  on  left  shoulder, 
(i)  Forward  body  bend  and  swing  arms  down 

between  legs. 
(2)  Return.     Alternate   left  and   right        Last 
count  attention. 

9.  (i)  Arms   front  horizontal. 

(2)  Arms  side  horiz.  and  rise  on  toes.    Return 
3  and  4. 

10.  (i)  Arms  in  circle  overhead  and  half  squat 

11.  Quick  thrusts. 

(i)  Extend  forward.   (2)   Return.  ^ 

Change  to  sideward  and  vertical  without  stop. 

12.  Calisthenics  end.  Breathing,  arms  front  horiz. ; 

inhale  and  draw  arms  backward,  flexing  at 
height  of  chest. 
Exhale  and  arms  to  front  horiz.     Arms  down 
when  through. 
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HIGH  JUMPING. 

Set  standards  and  mats. 
Form  squads,  older  boys,  younger  boys. 
Start  bar  at  reasonable  height;  each  boy  to  have 
two  trials  until  he  goes  out.  (See  diagram  No.  4). 


•.A. 
.4. 


APPARATUS  WORK 

Two  bucks,  mats,  beat  boards. 
Two  long  mats  for  mat  work. 
Four  squads,  larger  on  bucks,  smaller  on  mats. 
(See   diagram  No.  5). 
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MAT  WORK 
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Hopping  on  one  foot,  holding  r.  with  hand. 
Same  other  foot. 

Hopping,  both  feet,  hands  on  hips. 

Walking  on  both  hands  and  left  foot,  other  foot 
held  high. 

Jumping  on  both  feet  and  both  hands  and  ford, 
roll. 

Walking  ford,  on  hands  and  feet  (fast). 

Straddle  gallop  ford,  on  hands  and  feet. 

Number  of  backward  rolls. 

Long  dive  (not  too  long). 

Same  over  boy  kneeling  on  hands  and  knees. 

Cart  wheel. 

Stunt. 

BUCK  WORK. 

Run,  jump  to  squat  on  one  leg,  supporting  with 
hands.     Dismount  forward  to  mat.     Same  right. 

Run.  jump  on  both  feet,  stand  erect,  jump  to  mat 
with  1-4  turn  i.    Same  right. 


cm 


Straddle  vault. 

Flank  vault  left. 

Flank  vault  right. 

Squat  vault. 

Rear  vault  left. 

Rear  vault  right. 

Run,  jump  to  stand  on  buck  using  hands,  dismount 
ford,  with  immediate  ford,  roll  on  mat  to  stand. 

Same,  but  1-2  turn  right  in  jumping  from  buck 
and  immediate  backward  roll  to  stand. 

Note.  —  If  any  of  the  four  squads  finishes  before 
the  others,  let  it  take  choice  of  exercise  until  all  are 
finished. 
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COLLAPSING   PYRAMIDS. 

Squads  attention.  Break  ranks  and  form  by  count 
1-2-3-4-5  four  five-tier  high  pyramids  of  15  boys 
each.  Two  to  be  formed  facing  inward  on  each 
long  mat  used  in  mat  work.  Boys  to  form  on  hands 
and  knees.     (See  diagram  No.  6). 

At  given  signal  each  boy  quickly  extends  arms  and 
legs  and  pyramids  collapse. 

BASKET  BALL. 

Two  good  teams  play  two  five  minute  halves  with 
intermission  of  five  minutes. 

OBSTACLE  RELAY  RACE. 

Use  four  teams  of  15  men  each.  Have  two  heats 
and  a  final.     (See  diagram  No.  7). 

O — Start  and  finish. 

A— Mats. 

B— Bucks. 

C — Parallel  bars. 

D — Side  horse. 

E — Blanket  held  down  on  four  corners  but  not 
too  tightly. 
At  signal  number  one  starts  at  O,  runs  ford,  and 
ford,  roll  on  mat,  up  and  straddle  vault  over  buck, 
on  and  under  bars  from  farther  side,  on  and  any 
way  over  side  horse,  on  and  under  blanket  which 
is  held  down  on  large  mat.  The  runner  then  emerges 
on  opposite  side  and  runs  to  finish,  touching  hand 
of  second  relay  man,  who  in  turn  goes  the  round 
and  so  on  till  last  relay  of  either  side. 

Some  object  to  be  run  for  and  made  known  just 
as  first  race  is  to  be  run  will  greatly  enthuse.  A 
large,  decorated  cake  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 
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Hygienic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Continued  from  December) 
The  time  an  average  tonic  douche  should  con- 
sume is  almost  three  minutes.  The  length  of  sec- 
tions is  changed  to  suit  the  previous  existing 
physical  conditions  of  the  pupils  and  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  weather.  The  time  of  the  whole 
douche  should  always  be  about  three  minutes  for 
the  ayerage  pupils  after  an  average  amount  of 
exercise.  In  case  of  no  previous  exercise,  not  only 
the  lengths  of  the  sections  varies  but  the  whole 
douche  to  be  made  effective  will  usually  have  to  be 
of  about  five  minutes  duration.  In  this  case  the 
initial  stages  of  the  douche  should  produce  to  a 
degree  the  physiological  changes  which  an  average 
amount  of  exercise  should  have  produced.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  vast  field  of  "tonics"  which 
equals  in  effect  the  combination  of  wholesome  ex- 
ercise followed  by  a  graded  or  graduated  douche. 
Exercises  by  themselves  are  good,  and  so  is  a 
douche  in  itself  most  stimulating,  but  the  tremen- 
dous combination  of  the  two  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  results.  The  one  enhances  the  value  of 
the  other  a  hundredfold. 

Answer  to  No.  IV.  We  have  already  answered 
a  part  of  this  demand  under  No.  II.,by  saying  that 
the  mechanical  features  are  perfect  for  mixing  of 
the  hot  and  cold  water,  for  raising  to  120  degrees 
and  lowering  to  normal  the  temperatures  of  the 
water  and  for  controlling  the  pressure  from  one 
pound  to  as  high  a  pressure  as  the  town  or 
city  can  furnish  it  to  the  building  in  whicl? 
the  bath  is  situated.  If  there  is  a  pressure  of 
about  90  lbs.  in  a  3-inch  pipe  when  it  enters  the 
bath  house  from  the  street,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  bath  room  of  60  cells  with  120  sprays.  If 
there  is  only  a  water  pressure  of  about  35  lbs.  in  the 


i^^Hi^yii.^. 


No.  2. 

Douche  Room  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  for  Dipsomaniacs 
and  Inebriates  at  Foxboro,  Mass.  There  32  individual  douche<ells, 
with  each  two  showers.  Observe  the  elaborate  mixing  shower  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Open  frame  partitions  requiring  the  bathers  to  wear 
trunks  during  the  bath. 
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wliuh  (I'm  hriHicr  1*113  ke«;p  h\^  head  out  of  the  wai*:r  wnthoul  t^ij.^ 
obli|;(!d  to  diiLk.     I  hi^  ^pnip  tover  the  man  a  entire  back,  jind  zU*mx 

,Viik}i  pi|K"  when  it  enters  the  building  it  would  per- 
mit uv\\\  ^  hnrh  rt^nm  with  40  cells^  From  ih\%  it 
ciiii  be  sn-n  th.it  this  sysiem  is  practical  almost  any- 
wUcri  au'l  Ut^is  not  rtfiuire  any  extra  mechajiit^ 
devices  to  raise  the  pressure. 

With  the  range  of  pressure  which  may  be  altered 
slowly   or   quickly    in   jumps   of   10  or  20  or   more 
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pounds,  and  with  the  range  of  temperature  of  from 
iK»riual  to  120  degrees  which  may  be  also  regulated, 
-lowly  or  quickly  or  in  jumps  of  many  degrees  and 
entirely  at  the  will  of  the  operator  it  can  be  seen 
tliat  any  kind  of  a  shower  bath  can  be  given.  Gen- 
irr.lly,  of  course,  a  douche  in  the  gymnasium  fol- 
lowing the  work  there  should  be  tonic  in  effect,  i.  e., 
bracing  to  the  nervous,  vasomotor  and  the  muscular 
N>>iem.  A  tonic  douche  after  smart  all  around 
exercise,  which  has  produced  heightened  heart  ac- 
tion, deeper  respiration  and  smart  prespi ration  does 
not  vary  very  much  even  when  we  consider  the 
various  ages  and  sexes  of  the  pupils,  except  per- 
hixps  as  to  the  highest  temperatures  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  lowest  temperatures  at  the  end;  and  in 
the  cases  of  women  and  younger  boys  the  pressures 
must  also  be  lower  than  for  men  and  older  boys. 
However  some  variations  from  the  average  must  be 
made;  if  for  instance  the  closing  of  the  gymnasium 
exercises  has  been  very  abrupt  after  severe  and  all 
around  muscular  work,  and  the  consequently  still 
continuing  high  heart  and  lung  activities.  The 
average  tonic  douche  is  also  influenced  by  the  ex- 
Ming  temperature  conditions  of  the  seasons,  for  on 
rhe  whole  the  douche  which  produced  on  the  aver- 
age man  a  tonic  effort  in  winter,  would  produce  on 
rhe  same  man  quite  different  results  if  administered 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  summer.    To  most  there- 


fore the  weather  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  exhausting 
enervating  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  chilling  wincls 
of  the  winter,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  change  the 
length  of  the  different  sections  of  the  douche.  By 
section  we  mean:  ist,  Heat,"  of  104  to  95  degrees; 
2nd,  "Neutral,"  of  94  to  85  degrees;  3rd,  '*Warm," 
of  84  to  75  degrees;  4th,  "Chilled,"  of  74  to  65  de- 
grees; 5th,  "Cold,"  of  65  degrees  to  as  cold  as  it 
comes  from  the  street.  The  fifth  section  varies  in 
the  range  of  degrees  about  25  points  from  summer 
to  winter,  and  by  it  our  very  best  interests  are 
served. 

(To  be  continued) 


Toronto  Society  for  A.  P.  E.  A. 

A  meeting  of  all  interested  in  physical  training 
was  recently  held  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Guild,  Toronto,  and  organized  a  branch  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Honorary  President, 
Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie;  honorary  vice-president,  James 
L.  Hughes,  chief  inspector  of  public  schools;  presi- 
dent, Dr.  James  L.  Barton;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Somers;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Van 
Hagen;    secretary-treasurer,  J.   Howard  Crocker. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FENCING  TEAM     (See  next  page) 


Top  row,  reading  from  left  to  right:  D.  North,  G.  Prait,  H.  H.  Reinhart,  A.  I.  Prettyman,  W,  J.  Young,  C.  C.  Shean. 
Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  O.  E.  Warfield,  B.  B.  Foster,  A.  W.  Briggs,  Capt.,  E.  A.  Werner,  F.  D.  Smith. 
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Fencing  at  Springfield  Training  School/ Ij 

(See  page  125) 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  fencing  in  a  school,  the 
brief  history  of  the  art  at  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  of 
value. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  a  few  of  the  students  got 
together  to  form  a  fencing  club.  Elmer  Berry  was 
elected  president,  B.  T.  Pest  vice-president.  Burton 
Doyle  captain  and  A.  W.  Briggs  manager.  Very 
little  was  done  that  year,  except  to  get  the  students 
interested  in  the  sport. 

Early  in  April  of  1905  J.  M.  Gelas  was  called 
from  Cornell  University  to  form  the  team  and 
to  act  as  professor  of  fencing.  About  twenty-five 
of  the  students  took  lessons  and  the  future  of 
fencing  began  to  look  bright.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  club  was  disbanded  and  the  team  put  on 
a  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  teams  of  the  school. 
A.  W.  Briggs  was  elected  captain  and  F.  D.  Smith 
was  elected  manager.  During  the  season  of  1905 
a  regular  schedule  of  bouts  was  arranged  and  the 
men  crossed  foils  with  some  of  the  best  college  and 
secondary  school  teams  in  New  England. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  events  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  fencing  social.  The  program  of  this 
social  as  carried  out  was  as  follows:  Six  fencing 
courts  were  marked  off  on  the  gymnasium  floor. 
These  courts  were  three  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet 
long.  The  first  two  bouts  of  four  minutes  each 
were  arranged  beforehand,  the  men  being  picked 
and  matched  with  each  other.  After  these  two 
bouts  each  man  selected  his  opponent  and  was  as- 
signed a  court,  and  at  the  call  of  time  they  entered 
their  courts  and  fenced  for  four  minutes,  changing 
around  at  the  end  of  two  minutes.  There  were  no 
judges;  each  man  fenced  and  enjoyed  it,  A  timer 
was  present  to  start  and  call  time  for  the  ending 
of  each  bout. 

This  social  did  a  great  deal  towards  stimulating 
interest  in  fencing  in  and  about  Springfield.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts Technology,  Holyoke,  Worcester,  Boston, 
the  local  Turners  and  the  High  School.  About 
fifty  took  part.  An  orchestra  furnished  music  and 
a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  The  best 
feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  friendliness  ex- 
isting among  the  fencers. 

Mr.  Gelas  returned  to  the  school  in  April,  1906, 
and  continued  his  teaching.  B.  B.  Foster  was 
elected  as  manager  in  Mr.  Smith's  place,  and  Mr. 
Briggs  was  re-elected  to  the  captaincy.  Early  in 
November  candidates  for  the  team  were  called  out 
and  about  forty  men  responded.  Dates  are  now 
being  arranged  with  Yale,  Harvard,  Tufts,  Am- 
herst and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  Dec.  2'^.  A  report  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Miss  Sarah  Pope,  1904,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  in  place  of  Miss  Edith  Pendle- 
ton, resigned. 

Miss  Sarah  McAllister  Adams,  1894,  announces 
her  engagement  to  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Hyde  of  Wes- 
ton, Mass. 


Miss  Mary  M.  Thomas,  1901,  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Dr.  Rondyne  K.  Qcbomc  of 
Norfolk,  Va. 

g^Miss  Grace  Whittemore,  1902,  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Seaver  of  Pittsburg. 

Before  the  closing  of  school  for  the  holidays, 
visiting  graduates  for  one  or '  two  weeks  were : 
Miss  Charlotte  Bush,  1898,  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
school,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Grace  Green, 
1898,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Pa.  There  were  many 
others  who  were  here  for  a  day  only,  both  before 
and  after  the  holidays. 


Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 

Extended  mention  of  the  following  recently  pub- 
lished books  is  not  possible  in  this  issue,  on  account 
of  the  lengthy  account  of  the  A.  P.  E,  A.  convention. 
Further  mention  of  the  books  will  be  made  in  future 
issues.  In  the  meantime  readers  desiring  informa- 
tion for  special  reasons  may  obtain  it  by  letter,  if 
stamp  is  enclosed  for  reply. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE 
EXERCISES.— By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely 
Starks,  with  introduction  by  C.  C.  Louis  Collin, 
M.  D.  Published  by  Boston  Normal  School  ot 
Gymnastics.  Price  $1.50.  A  book  of  116  pages  on 
fancy  steps  with  1200  movements  explained  in  new 
nomenclature.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive 
publication  on  the  subject,  adapted  to  gymnastic 
conditions. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  JUJUTSU.— By  Mrs.  Rofer 
Watts  and  G.  W.  Beldam,  with  preface  by  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  Pub- 
lished by  William  Heinemann,  London.  Illustrated 
by  141  action  photographs  showing  in  striking 
manner  the  holds  and  positions  of  what  we  com- 
monly know  in  this  country  as  Jiu-jitsu.  De- 
scriptive matter  concise  and  appropriate.    (52.35) 

EVERY  DAY  LIVING.— By  Annie  Payson  Call. 
Published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  Price  $1.25  net; 
postage  10  cents.  A  book  that  continues  the  auth- 
or*s  educational  campaign  against  misapplied 
strenuousness,  both  mental  and  physical,  if  there 
is  a  distinction  in  this  case. 

SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCES.— Translated  by  Nils 
W.  Bergquist.  Price  75  cents  without  music. 
Music  extra.  A  small  book  containing  a  large 
amount  of  otherwise  unobtainable  material  on  the 
folk  dances  of  Sweden  that  have  come  into  use 
by  physical  training  teachers,  especially  about  New 
York. 

THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE.— By  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
M.D.  Published  by  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  Price 
$1.32  by  mail.  A  new  book  containing  the  latest 
results  of  the  author's  study  of  hygiene  and  the 
physical  life  of  mankind,  including  his  articles  that 
have  been  appearing  in  magazine  form.  (To  be 
ready  February  14.) 


The  American   Gymnasia   Co.   Book   Department  , 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Racent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with  ! 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 
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Personal  Views  of  Physical  Training  Tendencies 


FOR  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  impres- 
sions the  several  sessions  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  made  on  those 
who  attended  and  were  prominent  in  the  proceed- 
ings, "American  Gymnasia"  asked  a  selected  list 
<^f  these  men  and  women  to  express  themselves 
briefly  in  order  that  the  main  points  of  the  conven-' 
lion  might  be  crystalized,  if  possible,  for  the  bene- 
tit  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  for  its  indi- 
vidual members,  both  those  who  were  present,  and 
for  the  larger  number  who  were  not.  So  much  is 
crowded  into  such  a  gathering  of  experts  and  so 
many  things  are  presented  from  so  many  different 
standpoints,  that  some  such  summing  up  seems  de- 
sirable. This  is  true  of  any  convention;  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  peculiarity  of  gatherings  of  physical 
training  teachers.  The  questions  asked  were  as 
follows : 

Will   you  please   give  "American   Gymnasia" 

for  publication  in  its  next  issue  a  reply  to  the 

following  question?    The  reply  should  be  brief. 
Question:— (a)    What   feature  of  the   A.   P. 

E.  A.  convention  was,  in  your  opinion,  of  most 

importance? 

(b)    What  impression  did  you  receive  from 

the    convention   regarding   the   future   progress 

of  physical  training? 

The  replies  received  are  as  follows.  No  com- 
ment is  necessary,  unless  it  is  to  commend  these 
expressions  of  those  who  may  be  fairly  entitled  to 
Npcak  in  this  way  for  the  good  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  America,  to  the  careful  reading  and  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  who  are  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  the  physical  advancement  of  mankind. 
Other  replies  received  too  late  for  this  issue  will  be 
printed  later. 

In  response  to  your  letter  with  reference  to  the 
main  features  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
As«>ociation  convention,  I  beg  to  say  that 

(a)  Personal  discussions  between  sessions  were 
of  most  importance; 

(b)  Physical  training  will  be  more  in  the  hands 
of  men.     Most  women  are  not  sufficiently  earnest 
to  give  up  their  Christmas  vacations. 
LUTHER     H.     GULICK,      President     American 

Physical  Education  Association. 


The  most  important  feature  of  the  convention  to 
nic  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  meeting 
une's  co-workers  and  exchanging  ideas  with  them. 

I  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  feeling  phy- 
sical training  had  gained  decidedly  in  scientific  and 
educational  importance.  Also  with  the  fact  that 
m  increasing  number  of  people  are  entering  our 
profession  who  are  raising  it  to  what  it  should,  and 
m  time  may,  become — the  most  comprehensive  and 
':obIe  of  all. 

MISS    SENDA    BERENSON,     Director     Depart- 
ment  Physical  Training,  Smith  College,  Mass. 


I  believe  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  discussion  of  the  dangers  of 
competitive  athletics  in  grammar  schools. 

The  convention  gave  me  the  impression  that  the 
field  covered  by  physical  training  is  fast  broaden- 
ing to  include  the  whole  subject  of  personal  hy- 
giene. 

F.   N.   WHITTIER,   Director  of   Sargent  Gymna- 
sium,   Bowdoin   College,    Maine. 


(a)  There  seemed  to  me  no  one  feature  of  the 
A.  P  E.  A.  convention  to  which  one  could  justly 
give  the  attribute  of  "most  important."     Of  course 

'Athletics,"  i.  e.,  competitive  games,  plays  and  gym- 
nastics, took  up  the  most  important  space  on  the 
'printed  program,  and  we  listened  to  a  number  of 
papers  which  told  us  at  considerable  length  how  in 
some  places  competitive  physical  contests  are  being 
regularly  conducted,  but  I  did  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  one  experienced  teacher  who 
for  one  moment  could  give  to  competitive  games, 
plays  and  gymnastics  the  qualification  of  it  being 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion scheme  in  Primary,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools. 

But  if  anything  was  clear  to  me  (although  there 
was  really  no  satisfactory  or  general  open  discus- 
sion, which  was  due  to  the  badly  arranged  or  over- 
crowded program)  it  is  the  old  established  fact, 
that  athletics,  competitive  games  and  plays  should 
be  a  part  of  all  well  arranged  physical  education, 
and  that  prize  contests,  individual  or  group,  should 
be  the  occasional,  rather  than  the  habitual  practise. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  sign  of  the  advancement 
of  physical  training  toward  scientific  evolution,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  directors  who,  by  reason  of 
their  experience  and  training,  are  so  successfully 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  diverse  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  in  all  kinds  of  institutions.  They 
refuse  to  be  side-tracked  from  their  steady  course 
of  evolution  by  new-fangled  fancies  and  all  kinds 
of  pet  ideas.  They  assimilate  and  digest  only  what 
is  wholesome  to  steady  progress  and  refuse  to  make 
use   of   educational    somersaults. 

ERNST    HERMANN,  Secretary  ^Boston    Physical 
;;;^ Education  Society. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
vention I  would  answer: 

(a)  The  social.  The  many  large  and  small  gath- 
erings for  the  informal  discussion  of  questions,  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  displayed,  the 
tolerance  of  friendly  criticism,  the  absence  of  hos- 
tile spirit  even  in  the  business  meetings;  all  of 
these  are  hopeful  signs.  We  are  getting  on  firm 
and  common  ground.  This  will  give  more  strength 
to  the  movement,  and  it  will  progress  more  steadily 
and   rapidly. 

E.    H.    ARNOLD,    Director,   New    Haven    Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 


Permit  me  to  answer  as  follows: 
(a)    The  most  important  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was,  to  my  mind,  the  delightful  harmony  and 
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unanimity  of  opinion  and  direction  of  effort  that 
was  evident  at  the  business  meeting.  This  argues 
for  a  bright  and  efficient  new  year. 

Secondly,  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  the 
presidents  of  the  local  societies,  the  members  of 
which  will  act  in  harmony  with  each  other  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  advance  of  the  local  societies, 
placing  their  own  experience,  with  their  successes 
and  failures,  frankly  before  each  other  for  their 
mutual  guidance.  This  will  create  and  foster  a 
feeling  of  solidarity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tional organization  and  will  supplement  the  good 
feeling  evident  throughout  the  whole  convention. 
C.  WARD  CRAMPTON,  President  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Society  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 


(a)  In  my  opinion  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  convention  was  that  part  of  the  program  per- 
taining to  athletics  in  secondary  schools,  not  so 
much  from  the  fact  that  I,  myself,  am  engaged  in 
secondary  school  work,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  physical  training  in  secondary  schools  reaches 
the  individual  during  the  adolescent  period  of  life. 
The  athletic  problem  at  this  period  is  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

(b)  Universal  recognition  of  bodily  education  as 
an  essential  part  of  preparation  for  complete  living 
assures   the   future   of  physical  training. 

GUY   S.  LOWMAN,   Director  of   Physical  Train- 
ing,  High   School,   Brookline,   Mass. 


(a)  I  feel  that  party  lines  are  being  obliterated,  that 
teachers  of  gymnastics  are  more  willing  to  come 
together  and  to  work  in  harmony,  than  in  the  past. 
That  we  will  gain  in  working  capacity  by  more 
concerted   action    is    obvious. 

(b)  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  too  few 
well  educated,  competent  men  are  entering  and 
remaining  in  the  profession.  The  future  of  phy- 
sical training,  especially  among  men,  will  only  be 
made  by  leaders  of  a  high  class.  The  association 
should  give  new  and  young  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  appear  on  the  program. 

W.  G.  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  Physical  Train- 
ing,   Yale   University. 


In  response  to  your  question  as  to  features  of 
most  import  in  the  Springfield  convention,  would 
say  that  the  impression  left  with  me  most  forcibly 
was  that  of  gradual  transference  into  the  hands  of 
the  scientific  physical  trainer  of  the  more  or  less 
commonplace  and  professional  athletic  details.  The 
vital  prominence  of  athletics  at  the  present  time, 
their  justifiable  inclusion  within  educational  pre- 
cincts, and  their  possibility  in  mass  development 
were   very   impressive. 

(b)  My  personal  impression  relative  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  physical  training  was,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic,  though  I  feel  too  little  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  the  academic  status  of 
the  work. 

JAMES     A.     BABBITT,     Director     of     Physical 
Training,    Haverford   College,    Pa. 


(a)  That  in  a  convention  devoted  practically  ex- 
clusively to  a  symposium  of  athletics,  and  in  the 
hands,  to  greatest  extent,  of  the  strong  advocates 
of  athletics  from  the  cradle  up,  there  were  so  many 
and  powerful,  open  or  implied,  protests  against  as- 


cribing  the    foremost    importance   to   this   part   of 
physical  training. 

(b)  That  truth  will  out!  That  m  spite  of  the 
prevalent  tendency  of  the  nation  to  run  mad  at 
the  pursuit  of  a  fad — ^yesterday  dancing,  today  ath- 
letics, tomorrow  something  else —  the  sobering  in- 
fluence of  time  and  discussion  will  gradually  but 
surely  bring  a  recognition  of  the  essentials — ^and 
thus  the  characteristic  feature  of  athletics,  the  com- 
petition between  individuals,  will  pale  into  insig- 
nificance. That  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
formal  gymnastics,  and  the  applied  gymnastics,  for 
instance,  such  exercises  as  are  used  in  athletics  and 
dancing,  but  without  the  obnoxious  features  (like 
individual  competition,  special  prizes,  imitation  of 
national  costumes,  etc.)  will  be  recognized  univer- 
sally as  the  chief  parts  of  our  physical  training. 
JAKOB   BOLIN,  The  Bolin  Institute,  New   York. 


(a)  I.  The  change  of  time  from  Easter  to  Christ- 
mas vacation  and  the  union  with  Society  of  Col- 
lege Gymnasium  Directors  and  Society  for  Re- 
search  in   Physical   Education. 

2.  The  increased  social  features. 

3.  The  universal  unanimity  on  important  points 
regarding  control  of  the  association. 

(b)  I.  The  personnel  was  higher  than  ever,  and 
will    give    the    association    better    standing. 

2.  Ihe  work  is  to  be  much  more  widely  dissem- 
inated. 

PAUL  C.  PHILLIPS,  Associate  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Education,  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

Trade  Exhibitions  at  Springfield  Convention 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  manufacturers  hav- 
ing goods  purchasable  for  gymnasium  use  to  ex- 
hibit samples  at  the  convention.  The  opportunity 
was  improved  by  a  few  and  the  directors  had  a 
chance  to  pick  up  points  regarding  locks,  lockers, 
tiling,  publications,  etc.  Among  the  concerns  that 
had  samples  of  goods  or  printed  matter  at  the  con- 
vention were  the  following: 

Robertson  Art  Tile  Co.,  tiling;  J.  B.  Miller  Key- 
less Lock  Co.,  locks;  Union  Brass  Works,  Boston, 
shower  valves ;  Miller  Lock  Co.,  locks ;  Hart  &  Coo- 
ley  Co.,  lockers;  Churchill  &  Spaulding,  lockers. 
Fred  Medart,  gymnasium  apparatus  catalogues;  also 
Freidenker  Publishing  Co.,  sample  copies  and  books; 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  sample  copies  and  books. 

Among  the  representatives  of  manufacturers  pres- 
ent were:  W.  L.  Coop,  Narragansett  Machine  Co.; 
Mr.  Mueller,  Robertson  Art  Tile  Co.;  G.  T.  Hep- 
bron,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 


Sports  Exhibition  in  Germany 

An  International  Sports  Exhibition  is  announced, 
through  the  German  Ambassador  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  to  be  held  in«  Berlin  from 
April  20  to  May  5,  igo7,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deutscher  Sport-Verein.  There  will  be  exhibitions 
of  all  forms  of  sport,  of  gymnastics,  fencing  and  ath- 
letics, games,  riding  and  driving,  aquatics,  cycling, 
sporting  literature,  and  showing  of  prizes  owned  by 
persons  and  organizations.  A  special  circular  de- 
voted to  the  event  can  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Suggestions  for  Future  Conventions 

(Correspondence  of  American   Gymnasia.) 

Without  regard  to  the  questions  sent  out  by  you 
I  wish  to  give  you  my  impressions,  as  chairman  of 
tlie  program  committee  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  just  past. 

From  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  get  the 
program  together,  to  get  speakers  fof  papers  and 
iiscussions,  and  the  number  of  letters  written  in 
this  connection,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  more 
difficult  to  get  a  good  assortment  of  speakers  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  others.  If  one  subject 
IS  to  be  made  the  theme  of  all  the  general  sessions 
of  the  association,  the  number  of  papers  should  be 
^mailer  than  this  year. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  excellence  of  any  of 
thrm  at  all,  it  must  be  said  that  repetition  was  un- 
avoidable, and  occurred  in  a  great  many  papers, 
making  it  rather  trying  to  those  who  faithfully  at- 
tended all  sessions.  Some  of  the  papers  were  ex- 
tremely lengthy,  and  not  only  tired  the  listener, 
Silt  evidently  the  reader,  so  that  the  delivery  was 
not  as  impressive  as  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  A  great  many  points  were  lost  in  such 
japers  on  account  of  lack  of  emphasis  on  these  im- 
>»rtant  passages.  I  take  it,  then,  that  all  the  pa- 
ver? should  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
Aords.  I  deem  this  also  necessary  because  very 
Vin;?  papers,  if  they  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Review,"  may  occupy  all  available  space,  to  the 
•xclusion  of  all  newsy  matter  from  one  year  to 
Tiniher  between  conventions,  thereby  making  the 
Review"  very  stale  to  those  who  attend  the  con- 
tention. With  a  smaller  number  of  papers  of 
imited  extent,  discussion  may  be  encouraged.  It 
1-  to  me  the  most  enjoyable  and  a  great  many  times 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  convention;  it 
-hould  have  a  much  more  liberal  time  allowance 
than    heretofore. 

I  think  the  council  should  see  to  it  in  the  future 
hat  the  local  committee  does  not  place  any  of  the 
-neetings  very  far  from  hotel  headquarters  or  from 
the  center  of  the  meeting  place,  however  attractive 
.  hools  or  gymnasia  might  be.  There  should  be  a 
'  hance  given  outside  of  general  sessions  and  out- 
i<ie  of  section  meetings  to  visit  them.  But  it  is 
not  rijcrht  to  place  every  member  of  the  association 
t  ten  ding  the  convention  to  the  great  inconvenience 
md  loss  of  time  and  effort  to  reach  a  meeting  place 


at  the  end  of  the  town  when  as  good  and  better 
meeting  places  can  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the 
town. 

E.  H.  ARNOLD    ^J 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1907, 

In  l^reparafiofi 

A  new  Illustrated  book  on 

Mai('9ele  9essibilities 

and  S)anees 

By  JCNNCTTC  C.  LINCOLN 

University  of  Illinois 

To  include  the  j  uthor*s  successful  work 
at  University  of  Illinois,  with  a  variety  of 
poetical  dances  and  figure  marches  for 
young  women,  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  from  photographs.  The  dances  and 
marches  may  be  used  in  gymnasiums  and 
outdoor  work  independently  of  the  May- 
Pole  festival. 

S^nd^or  a^r€9  d9JcripH^9  circular 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 
always  respond  to  the  com- 
bination if  oiled — wet  or 
full  of  dirt. 

The  only  Lock  provided  with 
a  Safety  Escutcheon.  In 
fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 
for  gymnasium  lockers  and 
other  doors.  Specify  our 
No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 
steel  lockers. 

TheJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO 

NO.  406.  SET  aOS 


We  Need  Physical  Directors 

FOR  IMPORTANT  POSITIONS  IN  ALL 

PARTS    OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 

Are  you  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you  are  now  receiving  ?  If  so, 
you  should  register  with  us  at  once.  We  'make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Physical 
Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to  high-grade  positions  everywhere. 
The  University  or  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Rochester,  St. 
Louis  University,  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  secondary  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  etc.,  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.     Send  for  full  information  now. 

The  Physical  Training  Teachers'  Bureau,      212  s.  second  St.,  Rockford,  in. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Second  Printing  Ready  February  i 

THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Eighty  pages.    Forty -six  illustrations 


Most  Practical 


"The  manual  on  swimming  has  my  hearty  approval.     I  consider  it 
the  most  practical    manual    that    I    nave  ever  seen."  — Gbokgb   L. 


Treats  of  Swimming  Simply  and  Fully 

"  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply  and  fully  tells 
Mbvlan,  \I.  D  ,  Professor  of  Physical  EdHcation,  Columbia  Uui-  »"  t****  o"«t>t  to  be  known  about  swimming."- G«ohg«  W.  Ehl«k. 
vtrsiiy.  New  York  City.  Supervisor  of  Physical  Trainings  Public  Schools  ^  Cleveland^  O, 

Book  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  net,  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 

Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


University  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman's 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
$1 2.     Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Director 
Urbana,  Illinois 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  seconds 
year  pupil.  If  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.    Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridg^e,  Mass. 
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What  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
<•{  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
la  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
lumdred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gym- 
nasia has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
Mtis  factory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
wlio  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  over 
tlie  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers arc  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
cind  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

It  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
\mcrican  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
•md  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month — $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


BXf     SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
\;ilue  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C.,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
:n  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C.  E.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
!i'!pfiil  articles  contained  in  it.  and  because  I  can 
kovp  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 


It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
c  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 


I   like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
ire  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


T\^c  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
c'.-.dnates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
.  •  t]  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
-cm  to  me  good.  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 


Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me.  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


I    will   renew   my  subscription.    I   would   not   be 
•Aithout  it.  J.  S.  A.,  111. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 


Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month.         J.  R.  L.,  Cal. 


It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G.,  N.  Y. 


I  consider  "American  Gymnasia"  a  very  superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A.  G,  111. 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Colo. 


I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C. 


Amongst  the  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
that  I  read  there  is  none  that  I  prize  so  much  as  the 
"Gymnasia."  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. 
The  editorials,  also  the  contributions,  are  all  of 
great  value  to  any  physical  director,  young  or  old. 
Enclosed  you  will  please  find  renewal. 

C.  W.  D.,  Conn. 


I  don't  care  to  miss  a  single  number  of  your  fine 
newsy  magazine.  W.  B.  B.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  splendid  medium  to  gain  information  and 
instruction  in  physical  work.  P.  J.  E.,  Canada. 

The  magazine  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  and  I 
eniov  it  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  directors 
and  the  work  in  the  East.  E.  M.  P.,  Iowa. 


I  am  a  director  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools,  and  find  your  magazine  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially the  practical  articles.  C.  W.,  R.  I. 

I  have  found  since  getting  my  two  numbers  of 
"American  Gymnasia"  that  I  have  been  missing  a 
jrood  deal  by  not  taking  same.  Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  can  get  back  files,  and  for  what  price. 

G  M.  P.,  Neb. 


Enclosed  plense  find  mv  renewal  on  subscription 
to  "Americnn  Gymnasia"  in  which  I  find  manv  in- 
teresting things.  H.  G.  M.,  Cal. 


I  want  to  sav  that  I  value  vour  magazine  as  one 
of  the  best  publications  on  physical  training  and  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  a  single  number. 

I.  W.  L.,  Cal. 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

FOR   A    LIMITED  TIME  WE  WILL  PRINT  WANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

This  privilege  is  open  only  to  paid-up  subscribers  to  "  American 
Gymnasia."  The  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
popularity  of  this  page.  Advertisements  will  be  printed  without 
display  under  the  headings  "  Positions  Wanted,"  **  Instructors 
Wanted,"  and  other  headings  that  may  be  necessary. 

Advertisements  for  free  insertion  must  be  received  by 
1st  day  of  the  month  for  insertion  in  thst  month's 
issue.  This  privilege  does  not  spply  to  commercial 
advertising,  but  only  to  personal  wants  of  individual 
subscribers. 

Each  advertisement  is  limited  to  four  lines.    Extra  lines  will  cost 

ten  cents.    Extra  insertions  of  free  advertisements  will  cost  ten 

cents  a  line. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience  as  instructor, 
wants  position  near  Boston  for  evenings.  Address 
D.  G.  H.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 
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Question  of  Heavy  Apparatus  Work  for  Women 


Isabelle  Thompson  Smart,  M.  D. 


IN  presenting  this  subject  I  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  American  woman  and 
physician,  who  has  watched  the  heavy  apparatus 
work  and  who  has  been  called  upon  to  face  results 
of  it,  as  it  has  effected  some  of  her  own  country- 
women. It  is  with  more  or  less  apprehension  that 
many  women  conversant  with  the  pros  and  cons 
of  heavy  apparatus  work  for  women  watch  the 
seeming  spread  of  the  fad — for  such  I  feel  forced 
to  consider  it. 

If  one  will  carefuly  consider  the  delicate  me- 
chanism of  the  female  anatomy, — ^noting  the  fine- 
ness and  nicety  of  the  moorings  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  and  considering  the  disasterous  results 
often  produced  here  as  the  consequence  of  a  fall, 
— one  will,  if  conscientious  and  willing  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  feel  inclined  to  turn  from  work 
so  unnecessary  and  devote  the  time  to  other  forms 
of  exercise,  which  produce  the  desirable  results 
without  endangering  that  which  is  so  very  vital  to 
a  woman's   comfort,  health,  and  happiness. 

Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  more  dangerous 
forms  of  apparatus  work  comes  from  the  stimulus 
aorded  by  the  "trick  element,*'  which  is  more  or 
less  a  part  of  the  exercises.  The  public  looks  on 
and  applauds,  because  its  love  of  daring  is  stimu- 
lated and  it  is  amused,  many  times  appalled  at  the 
various  feats  and  "show  tricks"  performed  at 
nearly  all  physical  training  exhibits;  and  our  girls 
are  permitted  to  continue  along  this  line  of  work 
year  after  year,  each  new  set  of  pupils  receiving 
perhaps,  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  those  of 
the  preceding  years, — ^and  why? 

It  is  true  beyond  all  preadventure  that  the  aver- 
age city  bred  girl  needs  exercise  and  plenty  of  it; 
true  that,  as  sociologists  claim,  the  coountry  bred 
girl  has  many  physical  advantages  over  her;  yet 
this  same  country  girl  does  not  gain  any  of  her 
health,  strength,  endurance,  suppleness  or  superior 
vitality  from  doing  all  sorts  of  feats  on  parallel 
bars,  buck,  horse,  horizontal  bar,  trapeze,  rings, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heavy  apparatus.  She  can — 
and  she  does — ^become  the  healthy  mother  of 
healthy  children  without  ever  having  seen  any  of 
the  apparatus  named,  nor  does  her  exercise  offer 
any  substitute  equivalent  to  them. 

It  might  be  well  to  look  into  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  pelvic  anatomy  of  women,  for  while 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  readers  may  have 
studied  this  particular  part  of  human  morphology, 
yet  I  am  equally  sure  that  all  who  have  done  so 
do  not  fully  realize  its  peculiar  significance,  and 
have  not  had  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  complica- 
ted and  intricate  nerve  plexuses  and  vast  blood 
and  lymph  supply  borne  in  upon  their  minds,  nor 
have  they  had  cause  to  appreciate  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  uterine  supports. 

The  average  man  in  physical  training  may  have 
learned  by  rote  that  these  reproductive  organs  lie 
in  the  female  pelvis  in  such  and  such  relative  posi- 
tions normally,  but  so  far  as  making  any  practical 


application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  girls  and 
women  in  his  care  he  is,  as  a  rule,  to  a  marked 
degree,  indifferent.  Many  times  have  I  heard 
specialists  of  one  or  another  form  of  exercise, — 
men  counting  their  teaching  experience  by  years — 
insist  that  a  menstruating  girl  go  on  the  floor  to 
exercise  with  her  class,  and  many  times  have  I 
seen  a  pupil  incensed  at  such  a  requ^t  One 
would  think  that  common  sense,  if  nothing  else, 
would  cause  such  a  man  to  consider  a  woman 
reasonable  in  wishing  occasionally  to  remain  away 
from  all  floor  work,  but  does  he? 

In  considering  the  pelvic  anatomy  of  woman,  we 
will  speak  first  of  the  uterine  ligaments.  "They 
are  eight  in  number.  Vesico-uterine  in  front, 
sacro-uterine  behind  and  the  broad  and  round  liga- 
ments at  the  side  (2)."  Because  of  their  number 
and  the  varied  positions  of  their  attachments,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  think  the  uterus  particularly 
well  stayed,  and  very  carefully  held  in  place.  If,  how- 
ever, one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  further  and 
will  realize  the  functions  these  ligaments  are  to  per- 
form and  their  structure,  one  can  readily  appre- 
ciate how  easily  a  particularly  strenuous  move- 
ment upon  some  jeopardous  piece  of  apparatus 
may  cause  a  stretching  of  some  one  or  ofiier  of 
them  and  ligaments  thus  stretched  become  a 
menace  to  health  and  to  the  ability  of  the  organs 
to  functionate  in  normal  manner.  The  great  nec- 
essity for  elastic  ligaments  to  the  uterus  is  appre- 
ciable if  one  realizes  the  great  increase  in  size  of 
the  impregnated  uterus  and  the  demand  for  a 
physiologic  capacity  on  the  part  of  its  moorings  to 
stretch,  and  this  must  account  for  their  peculiar 
structure.  When  stretched  in  pregnancy  these 
ligaments  are  functioning  physiologically  and 
therefore  have  some  chance  of  regaining  their  nor- 
mal condition  again, — ^though  ofttimes  surgeons 
find  it  necessary  to  assist  Nature  in  her  work. 
When  stretched  at  any  other  time  and  under  other 
circumstances,  these  ligaments  take  on  a  patholo- 
gical condition,  and  we  cannot  look  for  Nature  to 
assist  in  the  repair  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Now  let  us  consider  these  structures  and  their 
relative  strength.  "The  vesico-uterine  ligaments 
are  two  small  semilunar  folds,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  medium  line,  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  when 
from  the  bladder  it  passes  to  the  uterus,  on  the 
level  with  the  internal  os.  The  sacro-uterine  liga- 
ments are  large  peritoneal  folds  extending  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra 
to  the  uterus  on  the  level  with  the  os  internum. 
Together  they  form  an  oval  opening  with  the  nar- 
row part  turned  toward  the  uterus,  their  concave 
inner  edge  is  turned  inward  toward  the  rectum, 
and  forms  the  upper  border  of  Douglas's  pouch. 
They  contain  some  unstriped  muscle  fibres — a 
direct  continuation  of  those  from  the  uterus  (2)." 
"They  form,  together  with  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  an  elastic  beam  on  which  the  uterus  is  sus- 
pended (3)."  They  prevent  the  uterus  from  being 
pulled  down  beyond  the  vaginal  collar  in  the  nor- 
mal condition.    "Working  together  with  the  round 
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ligaments,  their  shortening  produces  antiflexion. 
1  he  broad  ligaments  are  two  quadrangular  folds 
of  peritoneum,  one  on  either  side,  situated  between 
the  uterus  and  the  pelvic  wall  and  forming  a  par- 
ti ton  between  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  pouch. 
The  inner  edge  is  attached  to  the  uterus,  the  outer 
tdge  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  in  a  line  extending 
from  a  point  midway  between  the  sacro-iliac  ar- 
ticulation and  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  down- 
ward and  backward  between  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
notch  and  the  obturator  foramen,  to  the  level  of 
the  spine  of  the  ischium.  It  is  composed  of  an 
^interior  and  a  posterior  layer,  the  anterior  layer 
covers  the  round  ligament,  the  posterior  contains 
an  opening  in  which  the  base  of  the  ovary  is  in- 
s<;rted.  Between  the  layers  lie  loose  connective 
tissue,  unstriped  muscle  fibers,  blood  vessels,  lym- 
phatics and  nerves.  The  round  ligaments  are  two 
cords,  one  on  either  side,  springing  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  uterus  immediately  below  and 
.n  front  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  go  in  a  curve, 
nr>t  upward  and  outward,  then  inward  and  for- 
ward outside  of  the  bladder  to  the  internal  in- 
ifuinal  ring,  here  breaking  into  different  strands, 
ending  in  mons  veneris,  symphesis  pubis,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  labium  majus  (4)."  These  liga- 
ments are  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
<ome  minute  unstriped  muscle  fibers,  and  a  few 
striated  fibers.  While  the  round  ligaments  perform 
tluir  function  at  pregnancy,  they  physiologically 
increase  in  size,  becoming  as  thick  as  a  finger, 
;tn(i  "both  ligaments  being  contracted  at  the  same 
time,  they  tilt  the  fundus  uteri  forward,  and  as 
I  hey  contract  simultaneously  with  the  abdominal 
mnscles.  they  prevent  retroversion  from  being  pro- 
<luced  by  coughing,  lifting,  straining  at  stool,  and 
M,  forth   (5)." 

In  passing  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
"-upport  afforded  to  the  uterus  from  below,  through 
the  medium  of  the  vagina.  The  cervix  uteri  fits 
iov^n  into  the  vagina  the  uppermost  portion  of 
Ahich  encircles  it  like  a  collar,  and  under  normal 
i'onditions  this  support  is  very  great,  especially  in 
*he  prevention  of  prolapse;  yet  when  one  realizes 
♦hr.t  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which  is  three-fifths 
"t  the  entire  length  of  the  organ,  is  above  this 
[-^•int  and  free  from  vaginal  support,  and  realizes 
^At  the  vagina  is  attached  to  the  most  constricted 
;w>rtion  of  the  uterus,  one  can  more  easily  appre- 
*  -ite  how  the  larger,  heavier  and  broader  fundus 
crm  the  more  readily  bend  and  assume  mal- 
jN><itions  from  unusual  strains  put  upon  the  deli- 
cTite  ligaments.  "The  normal  position  of  the  uterus 
ri<  the  woman  stands  erect  is  almost  horizontal  and 
it  is  freely  mobile  (6)." 

j  Please  note  that  these  ligaments  are  largely 
in.ide  up  of  folds  of  peritoneum  and  then  recall 
|ti  (•  structure  of  this  membrane,  made  up,  as  it  is, 
[■••'  a  "thin,  glistening,  serous  membrane,  consisting 
\y.  a  connective  tissue  layer  and  one  layer  of  flat 
I'^'iothelial  cells  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
I'.vnibrane.  This  connective  tissue  layer  consists 
•f  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  contain  many 
rnnective  tissue  cells,  and  elastic  fibers,  contain- 
jin?  also  a  multitude  of  l)rmph-spaces,  lymph-ves- 
i»'N.  and  lymph-capillaries.  Beneath  the  peritone- 
bn  is  a  layer  of  lax,  spongy  connective  tissue 
^h:ch  serves  to  bind  the  serous  membrane  to  parts 
l>ri«»ath  (7)."  As  we  all  must  know  the  perito- 
iKjm    lines    the    abdominal    cavity    much   as    the 


mucous  membranes  do  those  cavities  exposed  to 
the  air  and  also  that  there  is  more  or  less  similarity 
in  their  structure,  and  if  we  appreciate  these  facts, 
even  those  who  know  comparatively  little  about  peri- 
toneum, as  such,  can  understand  that  mucous  mem- 
brane would  not  make  a  particularly  strong  liga- 
ment and  can  apply  this  comparison  to  the  liga- 
ments so  largely  composed  of  peritoneum. 

The  nerve  supply  to  these  pelvic  organs  is  very 
complicated,  and  is  derived  from  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  sacral  (spinal)  nerves  which 
meet  with  others  from  the  hypogastric  plexus 
(sympathehic)  in  a  large  ganglion  on  either  side 
of  the  cervix,  from  which  cervi^l  ganglion 
branches  go  to  the  uterus,  vagina  and  bladder. 
The  nerves  supplying  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian 
tubes  come  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  the  sacral 
nerves  (cerebro-spinal) ;  those  supplying  the  rec- 
tum come  partly  from  the  sympathetic  (hypogas- 
tric plexus)  and  partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
systems.  A  vital  point  to  be  remembered  about  all 
the  nerve  reflexes  existing  between  these  nerves  is 
this:  They  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
will  or  volition,  but  are  most  intimately  and  in- 
tricately related  with  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  Excitations  caused  by  mal-positions, 
strains,  an  ovaritis  or  an  endometritis  and  so 
forth,  will  set  up  an  endless  chain  of  reflex 
symptoms,  nervous,  mental,  and  physical,  which 
are  not  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  will. 
Hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  reflex 
excitations;  depression,  morbidness,  and  melan- 
cholia are  others;  while  headaches,  backaches,  dys- 
pepsia, constipation,  and  some  varieties  of  eye 
troubles  and  so  forth,  are  still  other  results  which 
follow  in  this  train  of  cause  and  effect.  We  must 
allow  therefore  that  any  lesion  of  this  complex 
and  vital  female  genitalia  is  a  serious  thing  to 
establish  causing  as  it  does  serious  disturbances 
elsewhere  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  its 
nerve  supply  through  the  sympathetic  with  more 
remote  parts  of  the  body. 

The  blood  supply  furnished  to  the  pelvic  viscera 
is  particularly  great,  and  any  stimulation  or  un- 
usual irritation  to  these  organs  or  the  presence  of 
any  patholigical  condition  calls  physiologically 
for  a  great  increase  of  blood  to  the  parts  which 
added  weight  is  of  itself  a  point  of  danger.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  girl  or  young  woman  realizes  the 
danger  of  too  strenuous  effort  as  she  nears  the 
menstrual  period.  She  may  know  that  she  should 
do  less  physical  work  during  the  first  hours  or 
day  of  the  actual  flow,  but  she  certainly  does  not 
know  that  there  is  danger  lurking  for  days  ahead 
of  the  onset  of  these  visible  symptoms;  days  when 
the  uterus  is  becoming  more  and  more  congested 
and  increasing  constantly  in  weight.  The  very 
sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  pelvis,  so  common 
among  women  at  this  period,  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  increased  uterine  weight  and  its  trac- 
tion on  the  ligaments,  and  indiscretions  at  this 
time  lead  to  very  serious  future  results.  The  pe- 
culiar manner  of  dress  of  the  average  American 
girl  or  woman  helps  to  increase  the  danger;  tight 
waists,  heavy  skirts  supported  on  the  hips,  stocking 
supi)orters  dragging  down  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
so  forth  all  assisting  in  the  same  tendency  toward 
malpositions,  especially  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 
The   cycle   of  menstruation   proceeds    somewhat   as 
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follows: — From  five  to  ten  days  before  the  period 
of  discharge,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  uterus  and  pudenda,  become  dilated, 
the  membrane  itself  as  a  result  swells  up  and  a 
proliferation  of  its  most  superficial  layers  takes 
place,  *  followed  by  the  hemorrhage  into  the  sube- 
pithelial tissue.  "The  nutritive  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  thus  becomes  impaired,  and  as 
a  consequence  its  outermost  layers  slough  off;  the 
period  of  discharge  continues,  usually  from  four 
to  six  days,  when  a  process  of  restitution  sets  in. 
These  changes  proceed  by  a  regeneration  of  tissue 
from  the  remaining  epithelium  and  its  invagina- 
tions, and  last  from  five  to  ten  days.  Hence  the 
tissue  changes  accompanying  menstruation  cover 
all  told  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  days  out  of 
each  month  (8),"  and  usually  the  onset  of  the  flow 
reappears  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  following  its 
first  appearance  of  the  time  before. 

Frequently  parents  will  withdraw  a  girl  from  the 
gymnastic  class,  though  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  real  fundamental  reason  for  the  withdrawal, 
but  because  the  work  is  said  to  be  "too  hard"  it 
does  not  cause  those  in  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
class  to  examine  their  ^course  of  study  and  see  if 
their  work  is  really  doing  all  they  intend  it  to 
accomplish  and  no  more!  Many  times  the  child  is 
laughed  at  by  the  class  members,  or  told  that  she 
is  "too  timid,"  or  assailed  with  similar  intelli- 
gent  (?)  banter. 

The  trick  element  or  the  acquiring  of  the  ability 
to  do  certain  "stunts" — ^I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
upon  the  various  pieces  of  heavy  apparatus  calls 
for  an  abnormal  amount  of  nerve  stimulation  which 
is  more  or  less  harmful  to  all  women.  Just  why 
its  advocates  claim  so  much  for  heavy  apparatus 
work,  over  some  other  forms  of  exercise  which 
can  and  do  employ  the  same  groups  of  muscles, 
and  train  them  more  rationally,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. Why  it  is  necessary(?)  for  a  gir\  or 
woman  to  be  forced  by  excessive  stimulation  into 
a  form  of  hysteria  mild  or  severe,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  relish  for  novelty  and  trick  is  also  a 
question  I  cannot  answer,  and  one  in  which  as  yet 
I  have  failed  to  secure  a  logical  answer  from  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  heavy  gymnastics. 
The  teachers  of  the  Normal  Training  Schools  of 
Physical  Training  claim  "we  must  teach  it  to  our 
women  students  because  it  is  demanded  of  them 
when  they  apply  for  positions  to  teach!"  All 
very  true,  no  doubt,  but  who  are  these  people  who 
make  such  demands?  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
they  are  usually  school  authorities  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  science  of  physical 
training  and  even  less,  if  possible,  about  the  human 
organism;  people  whose  minds  are  crammed  full 
of  pedagogical  theories,  who  seldom  "come  to 
earth"  long  enought  to  get  in  rational  touch  with 
physical  being;  many  of  them  seeking  some  attrac- 
tion to  add  to  the  advertisement  of  their  school 
or  college ;  and  few,  unfortunately  very  few,  hav- 
ing any  adequate  conception  of  the  importance 
and  purpose  of  rational  physical  training. 

As  yet,  very  few  instructors  in  physical  training 
are  suffieiently  well  informed  on  the  subject  of 
the  pelvic  anatomy  of  women,  even  in  its  grossest 
form,  and  they  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
intricacy  of  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  to  this 
part,  or  for  that  matter  about  the  nervous  system 
find  circulation    in    general.    Why?    Because   such 


a  course  is  too  detailed  and  exacting,  their  ground- 
ing not  sufficient  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  it  and  the  time  for  such  ground  work  in  the 
normal  school  too  short;  but  as  the  courses  are 
given  in  the  majority  of  our  physical  training 
normal  schools  today  we  have  cause  for  congratu- 
lation and  hope  on  this  point,  for  there  is  a  fine 
spirit  of  competition  between  many  of  them  and 
this  can  only  mean  a  betterment  of  the  curriculum 
each  year.  In  some,  but  not  yet  in  all,  nor- 
mal schools  do  we  find  the  women  gaining  a  good 
ground-work  in  their  own  special  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

"How  can  we  teach  if  we  have  not  been  taught?" 
was  a  question  asked  of  old.  Yet  we  may  sisk  it 
quite  as  significantly  today.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  we  find  the  physical  director  a  man,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  an  "all  round"  course 
in  physical  education  as  his  qualification,  superin- 
tending classes  of  women  and  girls  with  more 
self-assurance  than  one  who  has  supplemented  his 
physical  training  by  a  thorough  medical  course; 
this  "physical  director,"  forsooth,  frowning  down 
upon  any  suggestions  which  may  interfere  with 
his  pet  theories  or  fads,  and  usually  having  no 
idea  of  the  possible  dangers  which  may  accrue  to 
his  pupils— other  than  broken  bones—from  one  or 
other  of  the  forms  of  heavy  gymnastics.  This  not 
only  applies  to  the  men  in  physical  training,  but 
to  many  of  the  women  as  well,  though  the  average 
woman  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  know 
sufficient  from  her  subjective  sensations,  to  realize 
the  need  of  caution.  This,  then,— in  the  ma'n — is 
the  average  director  we  find  in  the  average  school 
or  college  gymnasium,  and  this  is  the  usual  type 
of  individual  who  has  to  deal  with,  and  insists 
upon,  such  a  dangerous  form  of  gymnastics  as 
heavy  apparatus  work  for  women. 

The  objective  for  all  gymnastics  should  be  all- 
round  healthful  development— brain,  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  stomach,  pelvic  viscera  should  all  be  stimu- 
lated to  better  action;  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  excretion  should  be  healthily  stimulated  and 
promoted  and  all  this  can  be  done  without  jeopar- 
dizing a  woman's  functional  life. 

Each  girl  and  woman  should  undergo  a  rigid 
physical  examination — external  and  internal  as 
well,  if  it  is  at  all  necessary,  and  it  too  frequently 
is,  and  (this  is  part  of  the  realm  of  the  woman 
physician  in  the  gymnasium),  before  a  physician, 
who  not  only  understands  the  science  of  medicine 
but  who  has  had  a  generous  education  in  physical 
training  as  well, — for  the  average  doctor  knows  as 
little  of  the  science  of  physical  training  as  the 
average  physical  trainer  does  of  physical  exami- 
nation and  diagnosis, — and  when  the  ability  or  dis- 
ability of  the  class  shall  have  been  ascertained  let 
the  work  be  prescribed  in  proper  form  and  man- 
ner. Let  those  requiring  chest  development  con- 
stitute one  section,  those  having  heart  lesions  of 
similar  natures  another  section,  and  so  on.  and  not 
a  class  made  up  of  "all  sorts  and  conditions"  of 
girls,  physically  speaking.  I  have  in  mind  some 
schools  where  just  this  "hit  or  miss"  kind  of 
work  is  done  today,  some  of  them  in  my  own  city : 
schools  that  pride  themselves  that  they  are 
pioneers  in  all  that  is  best  in  educational  theories 
and  practice, — whose  physical  directors  are  ex- 
tremists in  "trick"  work,  heavy  gymnastics,  and 
over  stimulating  games,  who  permit  classes  to  en- 
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ter  the  gymnasium  made  up  of  strong  girls,  weak 
g^irls,  girls  with  heart  lesions,  girls  with  pelvic 
malpositions,  and  girls  with  hereditary  tendencies 
which  should  preclude  certain  forms  of  exercise, 
and  all  these  pupils  coming  under  the  same  rou- 
tine work  day  after  day.  This  sort  of  thing  is  all 
wrong,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  for  it  would 
seem  that  to  any  intelligent  mind  the  harm  done 
those  unfit  for  the  work  would  far  outbalance  the 
slight  possible  good  gained  by  the  stronger  girls 
of  the  class. 

Within   my   own   experience   I   have,   personally, 
been  consulted  by  a  number  of  young  women  who 


have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  use  of  hcary 
apparatus.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care  some 
patients  who  have  told  me  that  they  never  had  a 
pain  at  the  menstrual  period  until  after  they  be- 
gan heavy  gymnastics.  To  say  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  is  put- 
ting it  very  mildly.  We  have  no  moral  right  to 
weaken  the  functional  power  for  which  a  woman, 
who  marries,  was  created;  no  moral  right  to 
weaken  any  part  of  a  woman's  function.  The  fact 
that  some  women  can  apparently  endure  this  work 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  and  makes  it  none  the 
less  a  crime  to  submit  all  to  the  same  treatment 
(To  be  continued.) 


Longevity  of  Yale  Athletes  During  Fifty  Years 

By  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Yale  Gymnasium 


THE  question  has  been  frequently  asked  in 
these  days  of  the  prominence  of  college 
sports:  "Is  the  college  athlete  a  sounder  man  in 
after  years  and  a  man  of  longer  life  than  his  non- 
athletic  brother?"  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  some  form  of  exercise  or  athletic  sport  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  grow- 
ing human  body.  Statistics  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  man  in  college,  or  out  of  it,  is  better  for 
consistent  exercise  of  some  sort.  But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  the  man  whose  enthusiasm  for  and 
profiiency  in  some  sport  brings  him  to  the  highest 
recognition  in  his  college  is  correspondingly  bene- 
fitted. A  good  many  claim  that  the  highly  devel- 
oped athlete  has  more  muscle  and  more  lung 
power  than  he  can  use  when  he  graduates  and  takes 
up  his  long  apprenticeship  in  some  sedentary  occu- 
pation. If  he  is  not  careful  the  very  power  of 
lung  and  heart  which  made  him  a  force  in  the  long 
four-mile  pull,  if  he  be  a  crew  man,  becomes  a 
danger  to  him,  because  there  is  no  call  in  his 
every  day  life  for  the  abnormal  development  he 
acquired  in  college.  If  he  does  not  keep  up  some 
pretty  vigorous  exercise  outside  of  office  hours  the 
lung  tissue  developed  in  his  college  life  falls  into 
disuse  and  may  be  the  indirect  cause  of  consump- 
tion, or  the  heart,  forced  to  do  over  work  in  the 
strain  of  the  competition  in  the  big  sports  and 
over  developed,  may  retaliate  in  after  life  by  re- 
fusing to  do  its  work  in  some  great  stress  like 
pneumonia,  for  instance. 

So  claim  the  opponents  of  high  athletics.  But 
frequently  conclusions  of  this  sort  are  drawn  from 
individual  cases  and  are  of  no  value.  The  only 
records  ever  gathered  at  Yale  which  bear  on  the 
question  is  that  of  Y  men  from  1855  to  1905.  These 
records  were  gathered  by  Prof.  Franklin  B.  Dexter 
and  were  by  him  turned  over  to  Mr.  John  Gaines, 
'g6,  who  made  a  report  on  them  for  use  by  an 
insurance  company,  and  to  the  writer.  By  these 
records  it  seems  to  be  proven  that  the  highly  de- 
Note. — Originally  published  in  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly,  Jan.  2,  1907. 


veloped  athlete,  in  spite  of  the  many  notable  ex- 
ceptions which  may  be  quoted,  lives  longer  than 
his  non-athletic  college  mate.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause he  is  an  athlete  or  whether  he  is  a  specially 
selected  man  from  a  specially  selected  group  of 
American  youth,  such  as  college  or  university  is 
supposed  to  represent,  is  not  shown.  The  only 
way  to  get  at  such  a  result  would  be  to  take  the 
highly  specialized  athlete  in  after  life  and  com- 
pare their  Ibngevity  with  a  specially  selected  group 
of  their  contemporaries,  which  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  thing. 

But  if  not  conclusive  the  figures  on  the  longevity 
of  Y  men  for  the  last  55  years  are  highly  interets- 
ing  and  are  at  least  a  pointer  to  the  value  of  spe- 
cialized athletics.  The  record  covers  the  lives  of 
807  athletes  in  the  four  major  sports,  beginning 
with  the  crew  in  1855  and  taking  up  football,  track 
and  baseball  as  those  games  came  to  have  a  place 
in  the  college  calendar  of  outdoor  sports.  The  at- 
tention is  at  once  arrested  by  the  fact  that  among 
the  807  athletes  who  won  the  distinction  of  a  Y, 
and  who  may  be  considered  the  highest  type  of 
trained  athletes,  only  58  deaths  have  occurred  in 
the  last  half  century.  Of  these  18  were  crew  men, 
the  largest  number,  as  might  be  expected,  since 
rowing  is  the  earliest  sport  recorded;  16  were 
football  players,  13  were  track  and  11  were  base- 
ball men.  When  the  average  of  years  in  the  life 
of  the  sport  is  struck  it  is  found  that  the  mortality 
was  greatest  among  football  men.  Crew  men  were 
second,  track  third  and  baseball  men  were  fourth 
with  an  extremely  low  average.  Compared  with 
the  Select  Mortality  Tables  of  the  Actuarial  So- 
ciety, which  are  made  up  from  the  mortality  aver- 
ages of  thousands  of  lives  all  over  the  country, 
the  Yale  athletes   show  remarkable  longevity. 

COMPARISON   OF  ATHLETE   AND   GENER- 
AL GRADUATE. 

Comparison  of  the  mortality  of  specialized  ath- 
letes with  the  general  graduate  who  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  athletics  to  the  extent  of 
winning  the  Y  still  shows  in  favor  of  the  athlete. 
Of    10,922    students    in    Academic    and     Sheffield 
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classes  from  1855  to  1905  inclusive  1406  are  dead 
and  9516  living.  The  percentage  of  deaths  here  is 
12.9  per  cent.  Of  the  807  athletes  from  1855  to 
190S  only  58  are  dead,  a  percentage  of  7^  or  only 
a  little  over  half  of  the  general  graduate.  Of 
course  the  comparison  here,  as  it  was  in  the  gen- 
eral mortality  table,  is  somewhat  misleading,  in 
favor  of  the  athlete,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
he  is  a  triply  selected  man,  first  by  his  membership 
in  college;  second,  by  his  membership  in  the  ath- 
letic group  and  third  as  the  pick  of  the  athletic 
group. 

Judging  from  the  investigations  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  there  is  no  undue  strain  put  on  the 
athletes  while  they  are  in  training  and  their  later 
history  seems  to  show  they  were  benefitted  rather 
than  harmed.  Proof  is  conclusive  that  high  Yale 
athletes  do  not  die  young  and  that  heart  disease 
is  not  a  chief  cause  of  death.  Consumption  was 
responsible  for  12  of  the  58  deaths,  but  in  the 
case  of  athletes  the  percentage  of  men  dying  from 
this  cause  was  not  greater  than  the  expected 
deaths  among  non-athletes  from  a  similar  cause. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hunter  of  New  York,  a  high  actuarial 
authority,  says  that  a  comparison  of  the  causes  of 
death  among  athletes  and  "Mutuals"  insured  be- 
fore 45  years  of  age  does  not  develop  any  irregu- 
larities in  the  distribution  of  deaths.  The  propor- 
tion of  death  among  athletes  from  tuberculosis  was 
found  to  be  22  per  cent,  to  the  thousand  and  "Mu- 
tuals," insured    below  45  years,  24  per  cent 

Deaths  from  heart  disease  in  the  Yale  list  of  58 
men  were  four  at  the  ages  of  35,  57,  68  and  70. 
The  average  is  very  low.  Pneumonia  carried  oflf 
6,  typhoid  5,  and  typhoid  pneumonia  z  Those  who 
wish  to  push  their  argument  that  high  athletics  are 
bad  for  the  lungs  and  heart  might  find  some  ground 
for  that  argument  in  the  fact  that  24  of  the  58 
deaths  ^ere  caused  by  lung  trouble  of  various 
kinds,  and  heart  failure.  The  table  of  deaths 
further  shows  that  9  of  the  58  athletes  met  violent 
deaths,  of  which  2  were  suicides.  One  died  of 
dissipation,  which  was  not  traceable  to  participa- 
tion in  athletics. 

CONCLUSION. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  figures  gathered 
is  that  the  Yale  man  who  came  to  high  honors  in 
the  major  sports  in  the  last  half  century,  has  more 
than  the  ordinary  man's  share  of  long  life.  But 
whether  this  is  due  to  his  high  development  as  an 
athlete  or  to  the  original  strength  of  the  man  hina- 
self  is  still  unproven  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
so  unless  some  more  perfect  means  of  comparison 
can  be  found. 


PI^CTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  New  York  Physical  Education  Society  held 
its  monthly  meeting  Feb.  i6th,  with  an  attendance 
of  128.  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett  of  Boston  delivered  an 
address  on  "Spinal  Curvature  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Physical  Trainer."  The  address  was  both 
interesting  and  helpful.  Charts  and  photojfraphs 
were  used  freely,  and  children  from  a  nearby  clinic 
were  brought  in  to  illustrate  certain  forms  of  spinal 
trouble. 

After  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  National  Council  that  some  time  other  than  the 
Christmas  vacation  be  selected  for  the  next  national 
convention  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 


Kvery  instructor  develops  little  helps  to  daily  work  in  the  office  and 
on  the  gymnasium  floor.  Why  not  tell  others  about  these  little  points 
that  you  have  found  useful  and  helpful  ?  "American  Gymnasia  "  invites 
— urees — each  subscriber  to  contribute  "  Practical  Sagkestions."  Long 
articles  are  not  desired  for  this  department,  but  just  brief  suggestions. 
The  following  samples  illustrate  what  is  desired.  Every  subscriber 
who  sends  in  a  suggestion  that  is  printed  may  have  his  (or  her)  subscrip- 
tion extended  one  month  on  request.  Any  number  of  suggestions  may 
be  sent.  Send  them  now.  Address  "  Practical  Suggestions,  American 
Gymnasia. " 

Apparatus  Work  Tags  for  Squad  Leaders 

By  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  Lehigh  University. 

WE  are  using  with  good  results  a  tag  method 
to  enable  squad  leaders  to  keep  track  of 
exercises  for  use  with  apparatus  in  floor  gymnasium 
class  work.  On  a  common  manila  tag  card,  such 
as  are  used  to  attach  to  packages  sent  by  express, 
we  write  the  exercises  to  be  used.  Each  leader 
has  one  card  which  is  attached  to  his  belt  to  which 
he  can  refer  from  time  to  time.  By  this  method 
he  need  never  leave  his  squad  to  refer  to  posted 
notices,  but  is  always  ready  to  assist  the  pupil  and 
keep  watch  of  his  work.  Usually  the  exercises  are 
typewritten,  but  handwriting  can  be  used  if  more 
convenient,  although  of  course  the  typewriting  is 
best,  being  usually  more  legible  for  rapid  consul- 
tation. I  have  the  cards  made  out  in  advance  to 
cover  work  on  each  piece  of  apparatus  in  three 
grades,  with  about  90  exercises  on  each  piece.  After 
each  class  period  the  leaders  return  the  cards  to  the 
office. 

On  the  back  of  the  cards  are  the  following  gen- 
eral directions: 

"To  the  Leader:  Always  notify  the  members 
of  your  squad  to  end  up  their  exercise  with 
some  overhead  work  in  swinging,  stretching 
or  climbing,  and  don't  fail  to  impress  them  with 
the  value  of  the  breathing  exercise." 
The  face  of  a  sample  card  reads  as  follows : 
VAULTING  BAR. 

2nd  Series.  ist  Grade. 

Bar  3  feet  high. 
Show    class    the   three   grasps — Ordinary, 

combined,  reverse. 
I.— Flank  vault  R  (L). 
2.— Front  vault  R  (L). 
3.— Rear  vault  R  (L). 

4. — Vault  to  side  riding  seat  on  bar  R  (L). 
5. — Vault  and  return  R  (L). 
6.— Vault  for  distance  R  (L). 
7. — Vault  on  bar,  squat,  and  return.  ^ 
8. — Squat  vault  through  hands. 
9. — Vault  on  bar,  feet  outside  of  hands. 
10. — Straddle  vault  over  bar. 

Notice    to    Leader:    Always    stand    ready     to 
sist  pupil. 

Boston  Physical  Education  Society 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society,  the  evenmg  of  March  21,  there  will 
be  an  address  by  Josiah  Royce,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, Harvard  University,  on  "Some  Relations  of 
Physical  Training  to  the  Present  Problems  of  Moral 
Education  in  America." 
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Games,  Plays  and  the  Gymnasium  Floor 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


IF  in  a  g>'mnasium  during  class  work  we  make^ 
use  of  games,  they  should  of  course  fit  into  the  f 
day's  order,  drill,  program,  or  whatever  we  may! 
call  a  gymnasium  lesson.  By  fit,  we  mean  not  only! 
in  regard  to  the  physical  or  the  mental  aspect  of  the] 
drill,  but  also  as  to  economy  of  time. 

During  one  season  we  really  have,  when  we  figure 
it  out,  only  a  comparatively  few  lessons,  with  each 
class.  The  few  times  the  pupils  have  a  regular 
drill  (this  is  true  both  in  educational,  association  and 
municipal  gymnasia),  we  should  make  the  very  best 
of  their  time.  Instructors  in  general  have  consid- 
ered this  fact  by  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to 
avoid  much  waste  of  time,  with  comparatively  little 
success,  however.  It  is  the  same  consideration  that 
induces  instructors  to  arrange  the  various  forma- 
tions of  a  drill,  for  mstance,  in  such  manner  that 
the  class  as  a  whole  or  in  part  can  be  changed 
quickly.  An  important  factor  is  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  available  floor  space.  And  in  as  much 
as  in  virtually  all  of  our  educational  institutions, 
cither  floor  space  or  time  or  both  together  are  lim- 
ited, the  desirability  or  necessity  of  taking  up  this 
subject  as  a  very  live  issue  is  undebatable. 

At  this  day  almost  every  instructor  of  gymnastics 
of  whatever  so-called  system,  school  or  scientific 
persuasion  acknowledge  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  play  and  games  as  hygienic  exercise  as  well  as  a 
superior  means  of  mental  and  moral  education.  If, 
however,  to  gain  all-around,  hygienic  stimulation 
were  the  only  office  of  our  gymnasiums  we  should 
do  better  to  abolish  them,  build  playgrounds  and 
use  them  all  through  the  year.  The  development  of 
jKJwer,  skill,  courage  and  grace  and  the  correction 
of  physical  faults  and  deficiencies  are  of  an  im- 
portance equal  to  the  hygienic  stimulation  and  to 
this  end,  the  gymnasium  is  the  best  means.  More- 
over, the  hygienic  value  of  any  exercise  depends  on 
Its  being  performed  in  a  rational  order.  We  find 
today  among  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  games 
and  plays  the  lamentable  practice  of  thrusting  their 
charges,  irrespective  of  age  and  previous  condition 
of  physical  ability  or  disability,  into  plays  and  games 
which  make  the  highest  demands  on  the  heart  and 
lungs.  Weak  children  may  thus  be  irretrievably  in- 
jured. I  am  far  from  believing  that  it  is  invariably 
necessary  to  begin  and  end  a  hygienic  exercise  at 
a  snail's  pace,  but  that  all  around  practice  should 
«; tart  gradually  and  end  on  the  level,  I  am  firmly 
convinced. 

The  main  groups  of  which  a  gymnasuim  lesson 
should  consist  are:  I,  drill  (free-standing  or  ap- 
paratus) ;  2,  applied  gymnastics  (jumping,  vaulting, 
regular  apparatus  work)  ;  3,  games  and  plays.  The 
time  should  be  equally  divided.  The  groups  need 
not  follow  each  other,  and  should  usually  be  inter- 
mingled. Furthermore,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
to  use  one  game  only,  except  it  calls  out  all  around 
physical,  mental  and  moral  activities,  but  should  use 
several  games  or  plays  or  as  many  as  are  needed  to 


nake  a  fairly  complete  appeal  to  all  the  individual's 
Ipowers    and    faculties.    It  is  generally    taken    for 
■granted    that    any    one    game    or    play  affords  the 
■players  an  all  around  exercise  of  the  body  at  least, 
Iwhen  such,  however,  is  often  not  the  case.    If  this 
Ephase  needs  more  attention  then  it  is  getting,  what 
Ishall  we  say  in  regard  to  the  threefold  aspect,  which 
I  includes  mental   and  moral  considerations  as  well? 
|To  arrange  the  work  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  man- 
ner  described  is  possible,  and  in  fact  many  instruc- 
tors use  some  such  division ;  yet  I  find  that  rarely 
is  more  than  one  kind  of  game  used  during  a  single 
lesson. 

To  use  the  entire  floor  space  for  games  only  is  a 
great  waste,  unless  the  whole  class  can  participate 
at  once.  The  difficulty  of  getting  such  group  games, 
say  for  classes  of  from  40  to  60  pupils,  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  .  the  promotion  of  indoor  games  and 
plays.  Unless  the  game  utilizes  all  members  of  the 
class  during  a  lesson  it  had  better  be  left  out  en- 
tirely. We  have  developed  such  large  group  games 
for  the  younger  pupils  of  our  schools  from  the  time- 
hallowed  pastimes  of  many  countries.  Most  of 
these,  however,  fall  short  of  perfection  in  that  they 
do  not  occupy  the  whole  number  of  players  in  a 
physical  way  all  the  time  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  time;  one  or  two  children  play  at  a  time  and 
the  rest  from  their  places,  look  on.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  ideal  condition.  This  is  overcome  in 
young  children  by  their  own  irrepressible  acting, 
but  older  children  need  a  special  stimulation  from 
the  game  itself.  The  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
lack  of  appropriate  games  for  indoor  use  have  thus 
been  the  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
college  students  and  men. 

HOW  TWO  USE  GAMES. 

Before  describing  some  of  the  best  games  and 
plays  we  have  for  gymnasium  classes,  I  will  point 
out  the  essential  features  of  a  play  or  game.  These 
features  can  be  given  many  of  the  existing  old- 
time  games,  which  have  as  yet  failed  to  attract  our 
youth  and  men.  This  in  many  cases  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  game  but  of  the  instructor  in  teaching  it. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  simple  game  of  "Three 
Deep"  ("Catch  the  Third"  or  "Poursuivre  le 
Froisieme").  Usually  we  find  that  the  runner  prides 
himself  if  he  can  run  around  a  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  times  without  being  tagged.  This  makes  a 
slow  game  usually  for  all  the  other  players.  It  is 
equally  slow  if  the  other  players  stir  up  the  new 
"third"  each  time  and  make  it  easy  for  him  to  get 
away  from  his  place.  The  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  runner  getting  safe  as  quickly  as  possible — 
this  is  the  whole  point  of  the  game — ^and  everybody 
should  play  against  everybody  else,  and  aim  to 
catch  the  unwary  napping.  Played  this  way,  ever>'- 
body  is  kept  on  the  alert,  mind  and  sense,  everybody 
has  his  chance  to  play  and  the  game  becomes  one 
of  the  fastest  and  "smartest"  of  its  kind,  so  fast, 
in  fact,  that  the  umpire  will  often  require  to  be  very 
much  awake.  I  have  had  40  athletes  playing  the 
game   thns    way,   and  preferring   it   to   many   other 
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games,  and  I  have  used  it  repeatedly  as  an  endur- 
ance test  for  advanced  classes. 

Besides  possessing  the  sportive  element,  which  of 
course  it  must  have  to  render  it  attractive  to  the 
American  boy,  a  game  will  be  valuable  for  use  dur- 
ing a  gymnasium  lesson  if  it  can  be  simplified  off- 
hand or  modified  at  need  so  as  to  fit  in  when  de- 
sired and  give  the  particular  stimulating  effect  de- 
manded. If  a  game  is  so  elaborate  that  the  instruc- 
tor cannot  use  it  without  lots  of  time  in  explanation 
or  other  preparation,  much  of  the  effect  of  a  well- 
balanced  drill  will  be  spoiled.  Too  many  teachers 
waste  valuable  time  and  spoil  the  hygienic  and  in- 
tellectual effects  of  their  drills  by  having  the  pupils 
choose  sides  at  almost  every  game,  by  arranging  all 
manner  of  fields  and  by  long  explanations.  Use  the 
new  game  or  play  in  its  simplest  form  and  have 
your  floor  ruled  off  in  permanent  lines. 

Before  discussing  the  diagrams  of  floor-lines  ac- 
companying this  article,  we  will  give  as  an  example 
a  game  which  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  started 
without  lengthy  preparation,  while  yet,  tmder  match 
rules,  with  experienced  players,  it  can  be  developed 
into  a  very  "smart"  contest. 

An  instructor,  we  will  say,  finds  that  this  set- 
ting-up drill  has  not  produced  the  desired  effect 
and  that  his  pupils  are  still  somewhat  sluggish.  Be- 
fore sending  them  to  the  apparatus  work  which  will 
offer  no  broad  results  without  strong  mental  effort 
in  addition  to  high  physical  exertion,  he  has  re- 
course to  sometliing  which  in  itself  will  rouse  the 
pluck  and  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  or  men  and  for 
this  purpose  select  a  game.  He  does  not  want  one 
which  will  exhaust  nerves  or  muscles.  Neither  does 
he  want  one  which  will  disrupt  the  class  formation. 
"Touch  Ball"  will  answer  the  purpose,  he  thinks. 
The  class  does  not  know  the  game,  but  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  explanation.  Nor  need  there  be.  The 
instructor  has  just  closed  his  line  formation  after 
the  free  standing  exercises.  A  few  commands  will 
bring  his  class  into  the  ideal  formation  for  this 
game,  and  the  class  is  quickly  lined  up  in  two  circles 
and  ready  for  the  game. 

Two  five-pound  round  medicine  balls  have  been 
taken  off  the  rack  and  are  tossed  into  each  circle. 
The  tallest  boy  is  "it."  "Boys,"  the  instructor  says, 
"keep  the  ball  away  from  'it'  without  leaving  your 
circle.  If  *it'  touches  the  ball,  the  last  one  who 
handled  the  ball  becomes  *it.'  Only  rolling  of  the 
ball  is  permitted." 

The  simple  form  of  this  game  is  quickly  under- 
stood and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  game  is  going 
smoothly  and  the  boys  are  waking  up. 

This,  then,  is  "Touch  Ball"  in  its  simplest  form. 
Perhaps  after  two  or  three  mmutes  more  of  this 
playing  the  instructor  finds  that  his  boys  have 
"caught  on"  so  well  that  he  can  force  them  on  to 
smarter  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  drill. 
Therefore  he  adds  a  little  to  the  complexity  of  the 
rules,  by  introducting  the  feature  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  "Three  Deep,"  which  makes  every  boy  play 
not  only  against  "it"  but  against  everybody  else  in 
the  circle.  Thereby  everybody  becomes  more  alert, 
the  game  becomes  physically  more  strenuous,  and  a 
prolonged  strain  for  "it"  is.  avoided.  This  second 
step  is:  "Everybody  spread  the  feet  until  feet 
touch  the  feet  of  every  neighbor.  Now,  boys,  if 
anybody  lets  the  ball  roll  out  of  the  circle  between 
his  feet  he  will  become  "it!"  The  previous  rule,  of 
course,  remains  also  in  force. 


And  so  on,  either  in  the  same  lesson  or  when  next 
this  game  is  used  with  the  same  class,  more  complex 
features  being  progressively  introduced,  i.  c: 
3rd  step.    Ball    must    be    rolled    only    to   the    left 

(right). 
4th  step.    Use  only  one  hand  in  propelling  the  ball. 
5th  step.    Only   throwmg  and  catching  of  the  ball 

is  permitted  (no  rolling). 
6th  step.    Use  either  rolling  or  throwing  of  the  ball. 
7th  step.    Use  a  lightly  inflated  basketball  instead  of 

medicine-ball  (under   the   same   condition 

as  before). 
8th  step.    Bounce  the  ball  when  passing  it  on.    The 

ball  may  only  make  one  bounce  inside  the 

circle.     (Nobody  may  leave  the  circle  to 

catch  the  ball). 
If  a  game  is  introduced  in  such  manner  there  will 
not  be  an  waste  of  time  and  from  the  very  beginning 
the  game  will  be  interesting  soon  to  the  most  active 
pupils.  The  instructor  has  gained  what  he  wanted, 
the  boys  are  wide  awake,  and  he  has  kept  them  in 
hand.  The  game,  moreover,  was  really  a  continua- 
tion of  the  setting-up  drill. 

(To  be  continued,  with  diagrams  showiug  methods 
for  marking  a  gymnasium  floor  and  placing  classes 
for  games). 


.    A  Basket  Ball  Score  Card 

By  E.  D.  Angell,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

YEAR  before  last  I  got  out  a  new  form  of 
basket  ball  score  card  that  was  used  in  scor- 
ing the  games  in  the  inter-collegiate  series  and 
was  used  by  a  number  of  the  teams  in  the  league. 
It  proved  a  popular  method  of  scoring.  The  chief 
points  in  favor  of  this  card  are; 

The  teams  are  lined  up  directly  against  their  op- 
ponents,— right  forward  against  left  guard,  center 
against  center,  etc.  This  shows  at  a  glance  how  a 
man  is  playing  his  opponent. 


Tim0Ke0ptr».    Lt^QMJM^ .  Scorer*.  .HoMA^JliiiJ^fiUP^'X^ 

Wka  •  MibKiMa  ton  fat  wTiia  ha  nuM  la  TKUt  ipMc  and  *•*  •  <«ttal  IM  SMH  Mi  •«  «a*  Hi «a*  af  wiMM. 

The  method  of  having  a  space  for  an  opponent 
directly  under  the  name  of  the  man  regularly  play- 
ing the  position  is,  I  think,  a  good  feature. 

Counting  the  score  by  the  use  of  numbers  instead 
of  symbols  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  the  method 
used  in  the  official  basket  ball  handbook.  , 

Copyright  has  been  aplied  for  on  this  score  card.     ' 
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Current  News  from  the  Middle  West 

Reported  by  Charles  E.  Suiter,  Chicago 


VERY  satisfactory  results  have  accrued  from  the 
organization  twelve  years  ago  of  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  Conference.  This  is  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Big  Nine"  and  is  composed  of  faculty 
representatives  from  the  following  universities: 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Purdue, 
Indiana,  Northwestern,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  In- 
diana and  Iowa  were  admitted  seven  years  ago. 
Tlie  late  President  Harper  of  Chicago  was  probably 
chiefly  instrumental  in  inaugurating  the  movement, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  regulation  and  control 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  middle  west.  The 
organization  has  been  working  quietly  but  effectively 
through  all  these  years,  clipping  off,  little  by  little, 
all  those  practices  that  lay  on  the  borderland  of  pro- 
fessionalism, until  the  whole  athletic  business  has 
been  placed  on  a  solid  amateur  footing.  In  fact,  the 
conference  rules  have  become  so  strict  that  the 
pressure  seems  to  have  grown  a  little  too  strong  for 
.It  least  one  member,  namely,  Michigan.  After  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Conference  held  in  Chicago,  Jan. 
12,  Michigan's  student  body  is  reported  to  have 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Regents  to  recommend 
withdrawal  from  the  Conference.  It  is  said  that  the 
Regents  favor  such  a  step  and  now  it  only  remains 
for  the  Michigan  faculty,  which  is  believed  to  be  in 
favor  of  remaining  in  the  Conference,  to  take  final 
action  in  the  matter. 

In  spite  of  such  disturbances,  the  conference  idea 
is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  among  the  colleges,  and 
the  contagion  has  been  spreading  both  eastward  and 
westward  for  some  time.  The  Ohio  colleges  have 
taken  the  cue  and  have  been  working  under  a 
•similar  organization  during  the  past  five  years.  Re- 
cently a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  association  consisting  of  the 
following  universities:  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
St.  Louis  and  Washington. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  four  strongest  universities  of  the 
Chicago  Conference  (Chicago,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan)  be  brought  about  as  a  guaranty 
of  more  frequent  games  between  members  of  the 
firroup.  The  plan  is  in  no  way  inimical  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Conference,  but  on  the  contrary,  has 
met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  other  members 
of  the  nine.  The  arrangement  provides  that  two  of 
tlie  five  foot  ball  games  which  each  college  is  per- 
mitted by  the  Conference  rules  to  play  each  year, 
«=hall  be  between  members  of  the  so  called  "Big 
Four."  The  proposed  schedule  of  games  for  the 
next  three  vears  is  as  follows : 

1907 — Chicago  vs.  Minnesota,  Chicago  vs.  Michi- 
gran.  Wisconsin  vs.  Minnesota. 

1908 — Chicago  vs.  Michigan,  Chicago  vs.  Wiscon- 
sin. Wisconsin  vs.  Minnesota,  Michigan  vs.  Minne- 
sota. 

rgoo— Chicago  vs.  Wisconsin.  Chicago  vs.  Minne- 
«5nta,  Wisconsin  vs.  Michigan,  Michigan  vs.  Minne- 
sota. 


To  make  the  schedule  complete  Wisconsin  should 
play  Michigan  next  fall,  but  the  former  is  now  re- 
organizing her  athletic  department  and  doesn't  wish 
to  take  on  many  heavy  games,  while  the  latter  has 
arranged  a  game  with  Pennsylvania  which  makes 
Michigan's  schedule  of  strenuous  games  sufficiently 
complete.  Michigan's  threatened  withdrawal  from 
the  Conference  makes  it  uncertain  that  she  will  be 
included  in  the  coalition.  The  other  three,  however,, 
have  agreed  to  the  plan.  A  similar  relation  already 
exists  between  Chicago  and  Minnesota.  The  Chi- 
cago-Minnesota agreement  went  into  effect  last  fall 
and  has  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  This 
agreement  provides  that  the  relation  of  host  and 
guest  shall  be  maintained  at  all  athletic  meets  held 
between  these  two  universities,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  home  team  to  attend  to  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  games,  receive  the 
visiting  team  in  the  most  cordial  manner^  possible, 
and  banquet  them  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival 
amid  speeches  and  toasts  and  the  cheers  of  the  in- 
dent body,  all  indicative  of  hearty  welcome  and  the 
spirit  of  friendship. 

The  significance  of  such  a  plan  is  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  who  has  watched  with  any  de- 
gree of  interest  the  attitude  usually  shown  by  two 
rival  football  teams  before  a  game.  It  often  reminds 
one  of  two  armies,  between  which  there  exists  the 
most  deadly  enmity,  each  bent  on  annihilating  the 
other,  rather  than  two  groups  of  friends  who  have 
come  together  to  compnre  their  strength  and  skill  in 
friendly  competition.  That  actual  enmity  does  often 
exist  between  two  schools  cannot  be  denied  and  it  is 
the  more  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  usually  no  foundation  for  such  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing aside  from  that  element  in  human  nature  which 
makes  one  individual  or  group  of  individuals  un- 
willing to  recognize  any  kind  of  superiority  in 
another  individual  or  group  of  individulas. 


There  has  been  for  several  years  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  athle- 
tic competition  in  the  middle  west.  The  so  called 
minor  sports,  such  as  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  cross 
countrv  running,  gymnastics,  basketball,  etc.,  have 
recently  grown  into  considerable  prominence.  The 
teams,  composed  in  the  main  of  men  who  do  not 
take  part  in  the  so  called  major  sports,  play  full 
schedules,  and  attract  many  men  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  a  chance  to  get  into  competition. 
This  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  physical  educa- 
tors, who  have  long  been  endeavoring  to  metamor- 
phose the  masses  from  mere  noisy,  shouting  bleacher 
enthusiasts  into  real  active  working  machines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  result  can  be  best 
achieved  by  making  our  athletic  activities  more  and 
more  varied. 


The  Western  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  Chicacfo,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  will  hold  its  annual  tournament 
in    the    Bartlett    Gymnasium  of   the    University  of 
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Chicago  the  evening  of  April  12th.  In  the  same 
place  on  the  following  night,  April  13th,  the  Central 
division  of  the  A.  A.  U.  will  hold  its  annual  cham- 
pionship gymnastic  tournament,  the  first  that  has 
been  held  in  Chicago  for  several  years.  The  two 
meets,  coming  so  close  together  will  give  the  college 
men  a  chance  to  compete  in  both.  Already  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  over  the  coming  events 
and  students  with  a  gymnastic  bent  are  working  as 
they  have  never    worked  before. 


A  series  of  track  meets  to  determine  the  high 
school  championship  of  Cook  County  will  be  held 
in  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days during  March.  There  will  be  five  meets  alto- 
gether, four  preliminaries  and  one  final.  The  high 
school  swimming  championships  will  also  be  held  at 
the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  in  March. 


There  has  recently  grown  up  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  colleges  in  the  Middle 
West.  College  teams  have  begun  to  break  down 
those  sharp  lines  of  exclusiveness  which  have  separ- 
ated them  from  their  athletic  brethren  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  athletic  clubs.  During  the  winter  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  has  engaged  in  a  number  of 
swimming  contests  with  teams  from  various  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  West  while  the  basketball  games 
between  colleges  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  been  no 
less  interesting. 


The  winter  activities  of  the  Chicago  South  Park 
Playground  system,  are  now  on  in  full  blast.  Forty 
basketball  teams,  representing  ten  parks,  each  hav- 
ing four  teams,  are  playing  a  regular  Saturday 
schedule.  There  is  also  a  ten  team  indoor  baseball 
league,  each  park  being  represented  by  a  single 
team.  The  recent  cold  wave  started  the  skating 
and  tobogganing  into  unwonted  activity.  At  almost 
any  hour  there  might  be  seen  swarms  of  merry 
makers  of  all  ages  and  degrees  thronging  the  flooded 
areas  and  clustering  about  the  huge  toboggan  chutes 
which  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  various 
parks. 

On  the  Midway,  opposite  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  there  is  an  area  of  ice  fenced 
in  and  kept  especially  clean  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
hockey  players.  This  is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
public  just  as  are  all  the  other  park  privileges,  but 
so  far  it  has  been  used  mainly  by  three  or  four 
hockey  clubs.  In  fact,  the  hockey  rink  was  built 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  these  clubs.  The  fact 
that  private  demands  are  thus  met  at  public  expense 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  significance.  It  tends  to  hold 
in  check  the  tendency  toward  exclusiveness.  Any 
form  of  activity  that  is  worth  while  at  all  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  not  limited  to  a  select  few  who 
happen  to  have  the  price  to  purchase  and  maintain 
the  necessary  equipment. 

It  was  necessary  to  close  the  park  gymnasiums 
and  warming  houses  at  the  skating  ponds  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  first  week  of 
February  on  account  of  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic, 
but  now  that  the  disease  has  subsided  the  buildings 
are  again  open  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
busier  spot  in  all  Chicago  than  one  of  these  parks. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  park  gymnasiums 
are  in  charge  of  competent  instructors  under  whose 
direction  the  indoor  athletics  and  formal  gymnastics 


are  carried  on.  The  opportunities  for  indoor  enter- 
tainment and  athletic  work  provided  by  the  recrea- 
tion halls  and  gymnasiums  without  expense  to  the 
individual  are  now  much  more  extensive  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  In  Mr.  DeGroot's  report 
for  the  past  year  he  mentions  a  registration  of  31,- 
286  in  the  indoor  gymnasiums  of  the  ten  parks.  Of 
these,  20,757  were  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  attending  in  the  mam,  the  afternoon  classes, 
while  the  remaining  10,519  were  young  men  and 
women  attending  evening  classes.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  does  not  dawn  upon  us  until 
we  have  thought  about  it  a  while.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  through  what  channels  would 
these  31,000  people  seek  to  satisfy  that  instinctive 
craving  for  pleasure,  recreation  and  entertainment 
through  the  dreary  months  of  winter  if  these  things 
were  not  given  to  them  in  such  wholesome  form  and 
without  cost?  The  question  easily  suggests  the 
answer  to  those  who  have  studied  conditions  in 
such  a  city  as  Chicago.  The  small  parks  are,  for 
the  most  part,  located  in  the  crowded  districts,  and 
are  therefore  frequented  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts,  and  it  is  that  class  that  derives 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  South  Park  System. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  System 
is  simply  a  series  of  summer  playgrounds.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  South  Park  System  accomplishes  its  maxi- 
mum results  during  the  winter,  for  it  is  during  this 
season  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to  leave  the  slums 
without  guidance  and  without  opportunity  to  enjoy 
those  advantages  that  have  long  been  limited  to  the 
more  fortunate  classes. 


G.  B.  Affleck,  Central  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  secured  the  ^  services  of  G. 
Ljungh,  who  will,  after  March  is't,  give  special 
medical  treatment  to  members  of  the  association 
who  are  in  need  of  such  attention.  Mr.  Ljungh 
graduated  from  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  of 
Stockholm  in  1900.  He  then  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Oldewig,  of  Dresden,  for  two  years.  More 
recently  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Bolin  In- 
stitute of  Physical  Training  and  Therapeutics  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  charge  of  the  Swedish 
work  in  the  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 


The  First  Regiment.  Illinois  National  Guard,  held 
its  i.^th  annual  A.  A.  U.  handicap  meet  at  its  armory 
in  Chicago.  Feb.  21st,  the  largest  event  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  this  section.  Two  hundred  and  seenty- 
five  different  contestants  entered  one  or  more  events. 


Director  A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago,  is 
again  wintering  at  Mudlavia,  Ind.,  where  he  is  being 
treated  for  sciatic  rheumatism,  a  complaint  that  has 
recently  been  giving  him  considerable  trouble. 


E.  B.  DeGroot.  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
Chicago  South  Park  system,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures  on  municipal  playgrounds 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  next  summer,  as  a 
part  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  schools  and 
playgrounds  that  has  been  planned  by  the  depart- 
ment of  university  extension. 
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Legislation  in  Congress 

An  effort  that  got  little  or  no  notice  in  the  news- 
papers outside  the  city  of  Washington  as  one  of  the 
questions  before  Congress,  was  the  movement  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  entirely  successful  to  create  a 
comprehensive  and  efficient  playground  department 
for  the  national  capital.  The  promotion  work  is 
being  done  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Washington  Playground  Association,  of  which  Dr. 
H.  S.  Curtis  is  supervisor  of  playgrounds.  A  re- 
cent hearing  before  the  committee  of  Congress  that 
had  under  consideration  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  was  so  far  successful  that  the  com- 
mittee granted  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  play- 
ground sites  and  $5000  for  maintainance.  This  was 
ruled  out  later  in  the  House  on  a  point  of  order, 

During  the  committee  hearing  much  of  the  infor- 
mation that  is  familiar  to  those  who  are  advocating 
a  larger  preventive  and  educational  use  of  play- 
grounds and  play  was  presented  by  Dr.  Curtis;  F. 
G.  Coldren,  acting  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee; Mrs.  E.  S.  Mussey;  C.  F.  Weller,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  showing  the 
need  for  much  legislation  for  the  extension  of  op- 
portunities for  directed  physical  activities  for  the 
i>oys  and  girls  of  that  city.  The  objection  that  con- 
ditions in  Washington  were  not  serious  enough  to 
warrant  an  extensive  system  of  playgrounds  was 
answered  by  the  statement  that  the  educational 
value  of  rightly  directed  recreation  was  as  impor- 
tant in  a  small  city  as  in  the  most  crowded  section 
of  a  greater  city  with  more  congested  population. 


Letter  from  German  Plasrround  President 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  first  annual  meeting  in 
June,  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
who  was  especially  desired,  was  the  president  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  Promotion  of  Peoples'  and 
Childrens'  Playgrounds  in  Germany,  E.  von 
Schenckendorff.  A  letter  received  by  Secretary 
Curtis  of  the  American  association  states  that  the 
eminent  German  official  will  not  be  here.  A  part  of 
his  letter  is  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  in  the 
new  world  also  they  have  realized  the  need  of  form- 
ing an  association  which  will  have  a  purpose  similar 
to  the  Central  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
People's  and  Children's  Playgrounds  in  Germany, 
which  was  called  into  being  by  myself  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  fact,  the  more  the  modern  states  receive 
the  impression  of  an  intensive  intellectual  culture 
and  the  more  the  hurrying  hunting  and  driving  of 
modern  industries  and  existing  trades  invade  the 
nerves  of  the  human  race,  the  more  we  must  seek  a 
proper  counterbalance,  that  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  may  be  given  and  received. 
For  the  old  Latin  saying :  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body"  signifies  still  for  the  individual  as  for  the 
whole  people  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  every 
prosperous  condition  as  true  human  progress.  To 
this  desired  ideal  surely  the  people's  and  children's 
plays,  like  our  old  approved  exercises,  to  which 
our   two-sided   associations   are   devoted,   can   con- 


tribute a  large  part.  The  children's  plays  are  the 
most  appropriate  therefor,  to  bring  joy  and  gladness 
into  the  childish  souls  and  shape  the  education  har- 
moniously. The  people's  plays,  however,  with  the 
related  open  air  sports,  elevate  with  their  glad,  fresh 
and  happy  life  the  popular  morals  and  preserve  in 
the  people  the  health  and  freshness  of  youth  even 
unto  old  age. 

"To  my  exceeding  great  regret  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  accept  your  friendly  invitation  to  take 
part  in  your  first  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  On 
the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  the  congress  of  Central 
Committees  will  be  held  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  pre- 
parations take  my  entire  time  for  several  weeks 
just  before  that.  Nevertheless  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  at  the  proper  time  an  account  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  people's  and  children's  playgrounds 
in  Germany,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Your  friendly  offered  honorary 
membership  1  accept  with  the  heartiest  thanks.  It 
will  be  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
work  together  with  you  for  the  welfare  of  both 
nations. 

"Finally,  I  permit  myself  most  cordially  to  invite 
you  to  send  to  our  Congress  in  Strasbourg  above 
referred  to,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  your  repre- 
sentative. He  will  be  very  welcome  to  us.  Detailed 
information  concerning  this  Congress  will  be  gladly 
furnished  you  by  our  business  manager,  Hofrat 
Professor  H.  Rayot  (Rayolt?),  Leipzig,  Lohrstrasse 
3/5. 

"Thanking  you  again  for  the  marked  recognition 
of  my  efforts  and  wishing  you  there  the  richest  suc- 
cess, I  close,  with  the  most  distinguished  respect 
and  brotherly  greetings. 


Washington  Playground  Association  Banquet 

A  banquet  attended  by  150  members  and  friends 
of  the  Washington  Playground  Association  was  held 
the  evening  of  Feb.  20th,  at  Washington.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  C.  H.  Rudolph,  stated  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  help  along 
the  bills  pending  before  Congress  that  provide  for 
the  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  purchase  sites  and 
$10,000  for  maintainance.  A  letter  was  read  from 
President  Roosevelt  strongly  endorsing  the  move- 
ment and  emphasizing  the  need  for  competent  super- 
vision of  such  grounds.  Extracts  from  his  letter 
follow : 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ON  DIRECTED 
PLAY. 

"I  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  good  work  which 
your  association  has  done  in  promoting  playgrounds 
for  the  national  capital.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  Congress  granting  this  year  an 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  playground  sites. 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
toward  making  Washington  the  model  city,  which 
we  all  feel  that  the  capital  of  this  nation  should  be. 

"I  have  been  pleased  to  see  also  that  there  is  a 
new  interest   in  play   and  playgrounds  all  over  the 
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country,  and  that  many  cities  that  have  not  previous- 
ly taken  up  the  movement  in  a  systematic  way  have 
made  a  beginning  this  year.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  in  Chi- 
cago, in  June,  with  its  attractive  play  festival  and 
comprehensive  study  of  play  problems,  is  sure  to 
increase  this  interest.  I  trust  that  all  of  our  larger 
municipalities  will  send  representatives  to  this  ex- 
hibition to  gain  inspiration  from  this  meeting  and  to 
see  the  magnificant  system  that  Chicago  has  created 
in  their  South  Park  section,  one  of  the  most  notable 
civic  achievements  of  any  American  city." 

Regarding  tlie  importance  of  trained  direction,  the 
President  said:  "Neither  must  any  city  believe  that 
simply  to  furnish  open  spaces  v/ill  secure  the  best 
results.  There  must  be  supervision  of  these  play- 
grounds, otlierwise  the  older  and  stronger  children 
occupy  them  to  tlic  exclusion  of  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones ;  they  are  so  noisy  that  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  are  annoyed;  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  the  possession  of  gangs  and  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  mose  undesirable  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  exercise  and  play  is  less  systematic  and 
vigorous  when  without  supervision;  and  moreover 
in  all  cities  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  it 
has  been  found  that  such  playgrounds  are  not  well 
attended." 

The  speakers  at  the  banquet  included  Represen- 
tative H.  S.  Boutell  of  Chicago,  who  introduced  the 
bills  now  before  Congress;  Dr.  £.  £.  Brown,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education;  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis, 
secretary  of  tlie  Playground  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca; Commissioner  Macfarland,  who  outlined  the 
Washington  plan  as  follows: 

First.  A  plaground  within  reasonable  walking 
distance  of  every  child. 

Second.  A  general  playground  in  each  of  the 
eleven  school  districts  of  Washington,  providing  not 
less  than  two  acres  for  each  4000  children,  besides 
playgrounds  attached  to  school  buildings,  giving 
thirty  square  feet  for  each  child  in  the  school. 

Third.    Athletic  fields  for  older  boys. 

Fourth.  That  playground  buildings  which  have 
been  found  necessary  elsewhere  should  be  tried 
here,  furnishing  public  baths,  public  comfort  facili- 
ties, a  branch  of  the  Public  Library  and  an  auditori- 
um for  neighborhood  gatherings,  besides  a  play 
room  and  gymnasium. 


Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Approve  More 
Playgrounds 

Cleveland,  O.,  Board  of  Education,  Feb.  11,  ap- 
proved the  following  recommendations  of  its  com- 
mittee on  hygiene,  sanitation  and  athletics,  after 
listening  to  a  report  that  had  been  prepared  afier 
several  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  other 
departments  concerned  were  present: 

1.  That  the  educational  department  and  the  direc- 
tor report  to  this  board  detailed  plans  for  perfecting 
into  playgrounds,  school  yards  now  in  existence. 

2.  That  they  report  detailed  plans  for  developing 
several  playgrounds  that  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
group  of  schools  to  use. 

3.  That  the  board  consider  the  advisability  of 
securing  two  athletic  grounds,  one  on  the  west  side 
and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The   committee's   report  contained   the   following 
statements : 
The  committee  believes  that  of  all  the  forms  of 


physical  exercise,  that  which  is  most  rational  and 
conducive  to  best  results  in  the  child,  is  outdoor 
play.  Play  is  nature's  method  of  developing^  the 
child  body.  Calisthenics  and  indoor  work  are  too 
easily  made  merely  perfunctory,  and  readily  lend 
themselves  to  trivial  abuse.  But  out  of  door  play 
gives  free  expression  to  the  bodily  instincts,  and  be- 
ing in  the  open  air,  is  invigorating  and  a  tonic  We 
favor  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
play.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  playgrounds. 


Playground  Development  at  St.  Paiil 

Arthur  Leland,  for  two  years  superior  of  play- 
grounds in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  assumed  similar 
duties  in  Denver,  Col.,  where  the  Department  of 
Parks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  is  develop- 
ing a  somewhat  extensive  system  of  playgrounds, 
with  accompanying  features.  As  a  beginning,  about 
$10,000  is  to  be  expended.  The  Chicago  South  Park 
system  is  the  ideal  toward  which  work  is  progress- 
ing. The  present  plans  provide  for  a  kindergarten 
at  each  park,  basketball  grounds,  swings  and  see- 
saws, and  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting parks,  one  playground,  at  least,  to  include  a 
large  natatorium. 


Cincinati  Instructors  Organize 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized at  Cincinnati,  O.  The  object  is  to  discuo^ 
the  theoretical  and  practical  questions  pertaining  to 
gymnastics  and  athletics  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
foster  and  aid  in  the  regulation  of  amateur  athletics 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Any  person 
teaching  may  be  elected  to  membership.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President,  Carl  Ziegler,  M.  D.,  public 
schools,  Cincinnati;  vice-president,  G.  W.  Marshall, 
Covington,  Ky.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  A.  Davis,  University  of  Cincinnati.  An 
eligibility  committee  is  working  on  a  plan  to  weed 
out  professional  athletes  and  to  prevent  them  from 
representing  more  than  one  club.  This  committee 
is  composed  of:  E.  Poos,  North  Cincinnati  Turn 
Verein;  H.  H.  Buxton,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Cincinnati; 
Aug.  Eckel,  public  schools,  Cincinnati;  G.  W.  Mar- 
shall, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Covington;  J.  A-  Davis,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  The  association  has  35  mem- 
bers. 


Cross  Country  Running 

An  increased  amount  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  cross  country  running  in  connection  with  outdoor 
activities  in  colleges,  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s. 
This  excellent  form  of  exercise  takes  the  form  of 
dual  runs,  handicap  runs,  Marathon  runs.  A  plan 
by  which  class  running  is  possible,  with  paces  to  suit 
the  abilities  of  each  runner,  has  been  worked  out  in 
at  least  one  college. 

In  this  connection  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  phsical  direc- 
tors who  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  their 
secretaries  to  take  physical  exercise  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  secretary  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  association  recently  finished  a  6  1-2  mile 
cross  country  run  and  won  a  silver  medal.  He 
weighs  231  pounds,  or  did  before  he  started. 
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Founders  and  Directors  of  German  Play  Movement 


The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
prominent  men  to  whose  combined  efforts  the  pres- 
ent great  success  of  the  play  and  playground  move- 
ment in  Germany  is  due. 

To  Freiherm  £.  von  Schenckendorff  belongs  the 
credit  for  organizmg  the  National  German  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games.  This 
organization  was  formed  May  2ist,  1891,  in  Berlin. 
Herr  von  Schenckendorff  was  its  first  president,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  is  still  directing  this  extensive 
and  very  successfuU  movement  in  the  German  em- 
pire. 

The  organization  has  published  annually  a  400 
page  report  of  its  proceedings.  Besides,  it  has  pub- 
lished many  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  play  and  playground  movement. 
Its  influences  have  been  felt  in  every  department  of 
the  German  educational  world,  and  the  military, 
political,  business  and  private  population  have  been 
aroused  to  lasting  enthusiasm. 

Herr  von  Schenckendorff  cannot,  however,  be  called 
the  father  of  the  play  movement  in  Germany.  This 
honor  belongs,  if  to  any  individual,  to  Turn  Inspec- 
tor Aug.  Hermann,  Professor  Conrad  Koch  and  Dr. 


Fr.  Reck.  Prof.  Koch  is  still  on  the  national  coun- 
cil. Herr  Hermann  was  a  member  until  his  death 
in  1906.    Dr.  Reck  died  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  modem  play  and  playground  movement  in 
Germany  started  in  1872  in  Brannschweie  (Bruns- 
wick) though  the  agitation  of  these  gentlemen.  In 
that  city  as  early  as  1874  two  weekly  play-after- 
noons on  special  playgrounds  were  inaugurated. 
There  the  school  authorities  prescribed  that  plays 
and  games  should  be  a  regular  supplement  to  the 
physical  education  system.  There  also,  in  1873,  the 
first  public  skating  place  was  opened  for  the  further- 
ance of  outdoor  life.  In  Brunswick,  in  1876,  the 
8th  national  convention  of  the  German  teachers  of 
physical  training  adopted,  after  careful  investigation 
into  the  results  of  this  play  movement  in  the  city 
schools,  this  noteworthy  resolution: 

"In  order  to  make  bodily  exercises  a  National 
Habit,  it  is  necessary  that  regular  gymnastics  be 
supplemented  by  well  organized  plays  and  games." 

Today,  after  30  years,  the  sentiment  and  truth  of 
this  resolution,  proposed  by  Hermann  in  Germany, 
is  the  basis  of  much  progressive  work  by  general 
and  physical  educators  here  in  America.        £.  H. 


The^Executive  Officers  (1905)  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  German  National  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games. 


Standing  (left  to  right)  Ang.  Hennatm,  Turn  Inspector;  Prof.  H.  Raydt;  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Sitting  (left  lo  right)  Prof.  H.  Wickenhagen ;  £.  Ton  Schenckendorff,  Pres.  Playground  Association  of  Germany;  Dr.  F.  H.  Schmidt;  G.  H. 
Weber,  Director  of  Pb  jtkal  Tnd&ing  N  ormal  School. 
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country,  and  that  many  cities  that  have  not  previous- 
ly taken  up  the  movement  in  a  systematic  way  have 
made  a  beginning  this  year.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  in  Chi- 
cago, in  June,  with  its  attractive  play  festival  and 
comprehensive  study  of  play  problems,  is  sure  to 
increase  this  interest.  I  trust  Uiat  all  of  our  larger 
municipalities  will  send  representatives  to  this  ex- 
hibition to  gain  inspiration  from  this  meeting  and  to 
see  the  magniiicant  system  that  Chicago  has  created 
in  their  South  Park  section,  one  of  the  most  notable 
civic  achievements  of  any  American  city." 

Regarding  tlie  importance  of  trained  direction,  the 
President  said:  "Neither  must  any  city  beUeve  that 
simply  to  furnish  open  spaces  v/ill  secure  the  best 
results.  There  must  be  supervision  of  these  play- 
grounds, otlierwise  the  older  and  stronger  children 
occupy  them  to  tlic  exclusion  of  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones ;  they  are  so  noisy  that  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  are  annoyed;  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  the  possession  of  gangs  and  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  mose  imdesirable  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  exercise  and  play  is  less  systematic  and 
vigorous  when  without  supervision;  and  moreover 
in  all  cities  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  it 
has  been  found  that  such  playgrounds  are  not  well 
attended." 

The  speakers  at  the  banquet  included  Represen- 
tative H.  S.  Boutell  of  Chicago,  who  introduced  the 
bills  now  before  Congress;  Dr.  £.  £.  Brown,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education;  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis, 
secretary  of  tlie  Playground  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca; Commissioner  Macfarland,  who  outlined  the 
Washington  plan  as  follows: 

'  First.  A  plaground  within  reasonable  walking 
distance  of  every  child. 

Second.  A  general  playground  in  each  of  the 
eleven  school  districts  of  Washington,  providing  not 
less  than  two  acres  for  each  4000  children,  besides 
playgrounds  attached  to  school  buildings,  giving 
thirty  square  feet  for  eacli  child  in  the  school. 

Third.    Athletic  fields  for  older  boys. 

Fourth.  That  playground  buildings  which  have 
been  found  necessary  elsewhere  should  be  tried 
here,  furnishing  public  baths,  public  comfort  facili- 
ties, a  branch  of  the  Public  Library  and  an  auditori- 
um for  neighborhood  gatherings,  besides  a  play 
room  and  gymnasium. 


Qeveland  Board  of  Education  Approve  More 
Playgrounds 

Cleveland,  O.,  Board  of  Education,  Feb.  11,  ap- 
proved the  following  recommendations  of  its  com- 
mittee on  hygiene,  sanitation  and  athletics,  after 
listening  to  a  report  that  had  been  prepared  after 
several  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  other 
departments  concerned  were  present: 

1.  That  the  educational  department  and  the  direc- 
tor report  to  this  board  detailed  plans  for  perfecting 
into  playgrounds,  school  yards  now  in  existence. 

2.  That  they  report  detailed  plans  for  developing 
several  playgrounds  that  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
group  of  schools  to  use. 

3.  That  the  board  consider  the  advisability  of 
securing  two  athletic  grounds,  one  on  the  west  side 
and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The   committee's   report  contained  the   following 
statements : 
The  committee  believes  that  of  all  the  forms  of 


physical  exercise,  that  which  is  most  rational  and 
conducive  to  best  results  in  the  child,  is  outdoor 
play.  Play  is  nature's  method  of  developing  the 
child  body.  Calisthenics  and  indoor  work  are  too 
easily  made  merely  perfunctory,  and  readily  lend 
themselves  to  trivial  abuse.  But  out  of  door  play 
gives  free  expression  to  the  bodily  instincts,  and  be- 
ing in  the  open  air,  is  invigorating  and  a  tonic  We 
favor  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
play.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  playgrounds. 


Playground  Development  at  St  Paul 

Arthur  Leland,  for  two  years  superior  of  play- 
grounds in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  assumed  similar 
duties  in  Denver,  Col.,  where  the  Department  of 
Parks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  is  develop- 
ing a  somewhat  extensive  system  of  playgrounds, 
with  accompanying  features.  As  a  beginning,  about 
$10,000  is  to  be  expended.  The  Chicago  South  Park 
system  is  the  ideal  toward  which  work  is  progress- 
ing. The  present  plans  provide  for  a  kindergarten 
at  each  park,  basketball  grounds,  swings  and  see- 
saws, and  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting parks,  one  playground,  at  least,  to  include  a 
large  natatorium. 


Cincinati  Instructors  Organize 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized at  Cincinnati,  O.  The  object  is  to  discu^^ 
the  theoretical  and  practical  questions  pertaining  to 
gymnastics  and  athletics  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
foster  and  aid  in  the  regulation  of  amateur  athletics 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Any  person 
teaching  may  be  elected  to  membership.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President,  Carl  Ziegler,  M.  D.,  public 
schools,  Cincinnati;  vice-president,  G.  W.  Marshall, 
Covington,  Ky.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  A.  Davis,  University  of  Cincinnati.  An 
eligibility  committee  is  working  on  a  plan  to  weed 
out  professional  athletes  and  to  prevent  them  from 
representing  more  than  one  club.  This  committee 
is  composed  of:  E.  Poos,  North  Cincinnati  Turn 
Verein;  H.  H.  Buxton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cincinnati; 
Aug.  Eckel,  public  schools,  Cincinnati;  G.  W.  Mar- 
shall, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Covington;  J.  A.  Davis,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  The  association  has  35  mem- 
bers. 


Cross  Country  Running 

An  increased  amount  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  cross  country  running  in  connection  with  outdoor 
activities  in  colleges,  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s. 
This  excellent  form  of  exercise  takes  the  form  of 
dual  runs,  handicap  runs,  Marathon  runs.  A  plan 
by  which  class  running  is  possible,  with  paces  to  suit 
the  abilities  of  each  runner,  has  been  worked  out  in 
at  least  one  college. 

In  this  connection  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  phsical  direc- 
tors who  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  their 
secretaries  to  take  physical  exercise  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  secretary  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  association  recently  finished  a  6  1-2  mile 
cross  country  run  and  won  a  silver  medal.  He 
weighs  231  pounds,  or  did  before  he  started. 
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Founders  and  Directors  of  German  Play  Movement 


The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
prominent  men  to  whose  combined  efforts  the  pres- 
ent great  success  of  the  play  and  playground  move- 
ment in  Germany  is  due. 

To  Freiherrn  E.  von  Schenckendorff  belongs  the 
credit  for  organizmg  the  National  German  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games.  This 
organization  was  formed  May  2ist,  1891,  in  Berlin. 
Herr  von  Schenckendorff  was  its  first  president,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  is  still  directing  this  extensive 
and  very  successfuU  movement  in  the  German  em- 
pire. 

The  organization  has  published  annually  a  400 
page  report  of  its  proceedings.  Besides,  it  has  pub- 
lished many  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  play  and  playground  movement. 
Its  influences  have  been  felt  in  every  department  of 
the  German  educational  world,  and  the  military, 
political,  business  and  private  population  have  been 
aroused  to  lasting  enthusiasm. 

Herr  von  Schenckendorff  cannot,  however,  be  called 
the  father  of  the  play  movement  in  Germany.  This 
honor  belongs,  if  to  any  individual,  to  Turn  Inspec- 
tor Aug.  Hermann,  Professor  Conrad  Koch  and  Dr. 


Fr.  Reck.  Prof.  Koch  is  still  on  the  national  coun- 
cil. Herr  Hermann  was  a  member  until  his  death 
in  1906.    Dr.  Reck  died  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  modern  play  and  playground  movement  in 
Germany  started  in  1872  in  Brannschweie  (Bruns- 
wick) though  the  agitation  of  these  gentlemen.  In 
that  city  as  early  as  1874  two  weekly  play-after- 
noons on  special  playgrounds  were  inaugurated. 
There  the  school  authorities  prescribed  that  plays 
and  games  should  be  a  regular  supplement  to  the 
physical  education  system.  There  also,  in  1873,  the 
first  public  skating  place  was  opened  for  the  further- 
ance of  outdoor  life.  In  Brunswick,  in  1876,  the 
8th  national  convention  of  the  German  teachers  of 
physical  training  adopted,  after  careful  investigation 
into  the  results  of  this  play  movement  in  the  city 
schools,  this  noteworthy  resolution: 

"In  order  to  make  bodily  exercises  a  National 
Habit,  it  is  necessary  that  regular  gymnastics  be 
supplemented  by  well  organized  plays  and  games." 

Today,  after  30  years,  the  sentiment  and  truth  of 
this  resolution,  proposed  by  Hermann  in  Germany, 
is  the  basis  of  much  progressive  work  by  general 
and  physical  educators  here  in  America.        E.  H. 


TheJExecutive  Officers  (1905)  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  German  National  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games. 


Standiof  (left to  right)  Aug.  Hemann,  Turn  Inspector;  Prof.  H.  Raydt ;  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Sitting  (le^>o  right)  Prof.  H.  Wickenhagen;  £.  von  Schenckendorff,  Pres.  Playground  Association  of  Germany;  Dr.  F.  H.  Schmidt;  G.  H. 
Weber,  Director  of  Phyeical  Tninisg  Normal  School. 


EDITORIAL 


THE    ROBERT    J.    ROBERTS     MEDAL 

FOR  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION. 

THE  following  conditions  have  been  formulated 
for  the  awardingof  the  "Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal 
for  Research  in  Physical  Education."  The  an- 
nouncement that  this  medal  would  be  offered  for 
competition  by  students  of  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal education  in  America  was  made  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  June,  1906.  At  that  time  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  open  to  men  students  only ; 
since  that  time  the  conditions  have  been  extended 
to  include  women  students  also.  The  original  an- 
nouncement contained  the  following  paragraphs 
which  are  reproduced  for  record: 

It  will  be  awarded  for  original  work  consti- 
tuting a  direct  contribution  to  any  department 
of  physical  education.  It  has  been  committed 
to  this  maazine  by  a  friend  of  physical  educa- 
tion, who  prefers  to  remain  unknown. 

To  give  the  medal  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  work  has  been  and  is  now  a  single- 
eyed  devotion  to  hygienic  physical  training  has 
been  judged  eminently  fitting.  If  some  degree 
of  his  earnestness  and  inspiration  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  winner,  or  winners,  of  the  medal, 
the  efforts  made  to  achieve  it  will  be  labor  well 
spent,  and  "American  Gymnasia"  will  have  com- 
pensation enough  in  bestowing  it. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD. 

I.  The  competitor  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  physical  training. 

II.  The  thesis  shall  be  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  physical  education,  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, so  that  it  represents  original  research.  The 
subject  may  be — ^historical,  psycho-physical,  anthro- 
pometric, physiological,  hygienic,  gymnastic,  athle- 
tic, etc. 

III.  Theses  submitted  shall  be  subject  to  publi- 
cation in  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  otherwise,  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  form  of  digests. 

IV.  The  competitor  shall  present  three  typewrit- 
ten copies,  two  of  which  will  be  returned;  the  other 
shall  be  come  the  property  of  the  library  of  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

V.  All  theses  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
by  May  ist. 

VI.  The  judges  of  award  will  be  three  of  the 
directors  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  such  persons 
as  they  may  designate. 


WHAT  DOES  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
INCLUDE? 

A  SIGNIFICANT  movement,  showing  that  the 
importance  of  physical  education  as  a  basis 
for  all  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized, has  been  started  in  Boston  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Education  League,  an  organization  of  general 
educators  and  others  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  league  announces  a  preliminary 
conference  at  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
Boston,  Saturday,  April  6,  at  10  A.M.,for  the  purpose  of 
determining  or  taking  the  initial  steps  to  determine 
"what  group  of  subjects  may  properly  be  included 
under  physical  training,"  and  "what  place  in  public 
education  should  be  given  to  physical  training." 

Suggestions  are  desired  from  physical  training 
instructors  and  "American  Gymnasia"  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  league  to  secure  for  it  certain  advance 
information  which  will  be  used  at  the  conference. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  physical  training  people  to 
guide  a  movement  undertaken  in  seriousness  by 
general  educators.  Any  suggestions  received  by 
"American  Gymnasia"  will  be  commimicated  to  the 
secretary  of  the  league  and  that  officer  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  them. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  sent  out  to 
5000  people,  mostly  in  New  England,  including 
superintendents  of  schools,  librarians,  college  officials 
and  newspaper  editors: 

"The  group  of  studies,  included  under  physical 
training  or  directly  related  thereto,  is  conceded  to 
have  fundamental  importance  in  education.  The 
physical  part  of  man  has  connection  with  the  whole 
nature  so  that  its  health  and  vigor  are  worthy  of 
the  utmost  care.  The  human  mechanism  is  in  itself 
a  great  and  useful  study;  how  to  keep  it  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  relieve, 
remove  or  escape  preventible  ills,  are  questions 
which  can  not  be  ignored  in  a  wisely  arranged  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  The  bearing  of  these  matters  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development,  on  econo- 
mic and  industrial  lines,  on  the  retention  of  per- 
sonal, family  and  race  vigor,  and  on  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  society  have  not  had  the  public 
consideration  they  rightly  claim, 

"How  the  present  knowledge,  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  be  organized  and  set  in  best  order  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  the  schools  and  for  public 
use  and  benefit  is  a  question  which  may  well  receive 
the  consideration  of  special  students  of  this  line,  of 
educational  people  and  of  the  public." 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by  the  league 
and  the  conference  will  discuss,  primarily,  the  re- 
plies to  these  questions: 

I.    Do    you    think    physical   training   should    be 
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credited  as  one  of  the  group  of  major  studies  in 
schools  and  colleges? 

2.  What  studies  would  you  include  under  physi- 
cal training? 

3.  Have  you  a  name  for  such  a  group  of  studies 
preferable  to  physical   training? 

4.  Will  you  favor  us  by  outlining  in  a  general 
way  how  you  would  have  these  subjects  treated? 

5.  Would  you  include  anatomy,  physiology,  hy- 
giene, gymnastics,  sports,  athletics  under  this  gen- 
eral subject? 

6.  Would  you  consider  vocal  music  and  elocu- 
tion under  physical  training  or  as  valuable  aids 
thereto  ? 

7.  Would  you  regard  food,  rest,  baths  as  import- 
ant in  arranging  for  physical  training? 

8.  Would  you  classify  some  of  these  studies  as 
the  theoretic  and  others  as  the  practical  or  labora- 
tory side  of  physical  training? 

9.  Would  you  have  sports,  gymnastics,  athletics 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  adviser? 

10.  If  you  favor  credit  for  this  subject  in  schools 
and  colleges,  how  would  you  proceed  to  secure  such 
an  end? 

11.  Can  you  name  any  schools  where  the  subject 
is  credited  as  a  major  or  minor  study? 

\2.  Do  you  favor  playgrounds,  playrooms,  gym- 
nasia, medical  inspection,  the  hygienic  treatment  of 
all  items  of  school  life? 

13.  Would  you  favor  medical  inspection  to  test 
eyes,  teeth,  ears,  lungs  and  the  general  health  of 
pufils? 

14.  Do  you  think  the  school  is  generally  too 
sedentary  and  too  much  indoors? 

15.  Do  you  think  there  is  peril  today  in  the  line 
of  the  fatigue  point,  nervous  over-pressure,  the  tired 
pupil  ? 

16.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  of  the  school 
<lay  for  five  days  of  the  week  and  the  ordinary  use 
of  Sunday  is  unfavorable  in  confining  pupnls,  espe- 
cially young  children,  too  much  indoors  at  the  best 
part  of  the  day  for  outdoor  life? 

17.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  school  day,  including  the  noon  lunch,  and  one 
session  (frequently)  may  be  modified  to  the  advan- 
tage of  pupils? 

18.  Do  you  regard  the  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
ments as  necessary  elements  in  right  prqvision  for 
physical  training? 

19.  Is  a  maladjustment  to  studies  adverse  to  good 
physical  training? 

20.  Do  you  think  shorter  sessions  for  book  work 
with  more  attention  to  manual  work  and  physical 
exercise  would  produce  better  results  than  are  now 
attained? 

21.  Has  right  physical  training  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  backward  pupils? 

22.  Has  it  a  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  de- 
fectives ? 

23.  Has  it  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  crimi- 
nal? 

24.  Do  you  think  physical  training  has  a  bearing 
on  the  retention,  if  not  increase,  of  bodily,  mental 
and  moral  vigor  of  a  family  from  generation  to 
l?cneration  ? 

25.  How  would  you  proceed  to  diffuse  right  phys- 
ical training  throughout  a  town,  city,  State? 

26.  Please  add  any  suggestions. 

27'  Please  add  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  Conference. 


Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  Field 


ACCORDING  to  plans  for  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  now  being  erected  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  about  half  the  space  in  it  will  be  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  physical  department.  The  building 
is  to  be  ten  stories  high  and  to  cost  $450,000.  The 
floor  space  of  the  main  g3'mnasium  will  be  about 
5000  square  feet,  it  being  50  feet  wide  and  99  feet 
long.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  will  be  an  appara- 
tus room  28  by  59  feet,  with  a  rolling  partition  by 
which  the  room  can  be  added  to  the  gymnasium 
floor  space  if  necessary.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium, 
in  an  addition  to  the  main  building,  is  a  swimming 
pool  or  plunge  25  by  70  feet,  in  a  room  32  by  109 
feet.  The  pool's  depth  will  be  five  feet  at  one  end 
and  eight  feet  at  the  other.  The  roof  of  this  addi- 
tion will  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
outdoor  basket  ball  and  hand  ball.  A  hand  ball 
court  is  provided  inside  the  building,  adjoining  the 
gymnasium.  All  these  features  are  for  the  use  of 
senior  members.  For  the  boys'  department  there 
will  be  a  gymnasium  on  the  second  floor  with  com- 
plete equipment.  The  boys'  gymnasium  will  con- 
nect with  the  lockers  and  baths  in  the  basement 
by  a  continuous  spiral  stairway  55  feet  high.  The 
plans  now  being  carried  out  have  been  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  C.  H.  Price,  physical 
director  of  the  association. 

The  Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expects  to  have  an 
athletic  field  of  attractive  type  to  accompany  the 
new  building.  Plans  for  the  field  call  for  11  acres  of 
land,  800  by  600  feet,  including  outdoor  gymnasium, 
tennis  courts,  hand  ball  courts,  swiming  pool;  pa- 
vilion especially  equipped  for  wrestling,  fencing  and 
boxing;  running  track,  base  ball  diamond,  grand 
stand,  and  other  features  of  a  modern  athletic  field. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  field  is  $30,000.  If  the 
plans  are  carried  out  the  field  will  be  used  by  ath- 
letes and  gymnasts  of  Southern  California  as  well 
as  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors  of  Southern 
California  have  decided  to  hold  a  summer  institute 
of  instruction  the  middle  of  July,  at  Catalina,  to 
continue  a  week.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  will 
be  features. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  A.  L.  N.  A.  and  the  physical 
directors  of  the  section,  held  in  January,  formulated 
plans  for  a  better  co-operation  in  athletic  and  other 
physical  matters,  which  are  expected  to  be  carried 
out  this  spring. 

The  basket  ball  team  of  Whittier  High  school, 
Los  Angeles,  has  won  the  championship  for  the 
third  time  in  four  years  in  the  Los  Angeles  county 
league. 


Yale  Summer  School 

The  Yale  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education 
will  he  in  session  from  July  8  to  Aug.  16  inclusive. 
The  principal  instructors  will  include  Dr.  W.  G. 
.\nderson,  director  and  teacher  of  American  gym- 
nastics :  Jakob  Bolin,  Swedish  g>'mnastics ;  Richard 
Pertuch,  German  gymnastics,  and  John  Mack,  athle- 
tics. 
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Folk  Dancing  and  Athletics  for  Public  School  Girls 


CONSIDERABLE  attention  of  one  sort  and 
another  has  been  attracted  to  the  work  being 
done  in  New  York  City  by  the  Girls  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  that  city  for  the 
physical  benefit  of  the  girls  and  their  teachers. 
Early  after  the  formation  of  the  branch,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  investigation  showed  little  or  no  systema- 
tic work  being  done.  It  was  determined  that  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  should  be  of  a  type  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  girls  of  school  age,  to 
secure  for  them  recreation  and  exercise  that  would 
give  them  the  benefits  without  the  evils  of  athletics 
for  men,  and  that  would  progrces  within  the  schools 
rather  than  with  competition  between  schools.  Ex- 
ercise that  would  appeal  to  the  group  or  team  spirit 
rather  than  to  individual  competition  was  approved 
and  this  work  took  three  forms :  Folk  dancing,  class 
athletics  and  team  games,  with  basketball  played 
according  to  official  rules  for  women. 

The  membership  committee,  including  a  number 
of  women  prominent  in  educational  and  social  life 
of  the  city,  began  a  campaign  for  funds  early  in 
1906.  Twenty-eight  lots  of  land  were  given  for  an 
athletic  field  for  girls  and  funds  for  its  equipment 
are  expected  soon.  A  orize  offered  by  an  interested 
woman,  Mrs.  Henry  Seigel,  for  the  best  original 
game  for  girls  was  awarded  last  October  to  the  in- 
ventor of  a  game  called  Balloon  Goal. 

As  it  was  found  not  feasible  or  possible  to  begin 
after-school  athletics  for  girls  under  proper  super- 
vision, after  the  olan  followed  bv  the  men's  branch, 
energies  have  so  far  been  devoted  largely  to  develop- 
ing one  form  of  the  exercise  decided  upon.  Most 
nttention  has  been  given  to  folk  dancing,  some  modi- 
fied athletics  and  games,  with  free  classes  for  the 
teachers,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Berchenal,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
branch.  Admission  to  the  classes  for  teachers  is 
conditional  upon  a  promise  that  each  teacher  will 
instruct  her  pupils  in  the  work  she  gets  in  class. 
About  i^  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  five  such 
classes  this  winter  and  are  becoming  enthusiactic 
over  the  personal  benefits  received,  which  means 
that  they  are  the  more  willing  to  give  their  pupils 
the  benefit  later  on.  as  has  been  done  in  40  schools. 
Among  the  teachers  enrolled  are  12  of  the  physical 
training  teachers  emoloyed  in  the  schools.  Thev 
have  assisted  materially  in  advancing  the  work.  A 
class  has  been  formed  in  Brooklvn  recentlv;  most  of 
the  first  classes  were  in  Manhattan.  At  present 
four  boroiiehs  of  the  city  are  reached  by  this  work 
of  the  Girls  Branch,  namely,  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  and  Oueens. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the 
benefits  to  the  teachers.  A  visitor,  makine  a  report 
to  the  directors,  stated :  "It  is  oathetic  to  notice  the 
physical  condition  of  these  teachers.  Thev  impressed 
me  as  beincr  of  the  conscientious  type  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  so  much  to  their  profession  that 
they  have  never  criven  a  thought  to  their  own  physi- 
cal needs  and  I  doubt  if  manv  of  those  whom  I  have 
seen  could  afford  to  pay  for  tuition.  Realizing  fully 
the  benefit  it  is  to  them,  they  can  more  fully  realize 


the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes.  The  folk 
dances  as  Miss  Berchenal  teaches  them  bring  every 
part  of  the  body  into  activity  in  a  most  wholesome 
manner.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  theatre  or 
vaudeville.  One  can  see  the  grass  and  feel  fresh 
breezes  blow.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
fusion and  self-consciousness  of  the  class  in  the 
Russian  dance  where  they  must  shout  at  a  certain 
point.  They  have  lived  for  so  many  years  under 
repression  with  the  idea  that  an  expression  of  one's 
feelings  was  entirely  improper  that  it  was  some 
time  before  they  allowed  themselves  to  emit  the 
necessary  sound. 

"I  visited  the  exhibition  in  Public  School  No.  50 
where  Miss  Berchenal  had  trained  the  children  to 
perform  these  folk-lore  dances  between  the  desks 
and  the  spaces  between  the  first  row  of  seats  and  the 
piano.  They  entered  into  it  as  if  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  oblivious  of  the  audience;  enjoyed  it  for 
the  action  sake. 

"I  feel  that  we  must  consider  very  carefully  the 
word  'dance.'  While  we  may  be  able  to  introduce 
the  work  under  this  name,  it  will  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  have  it  generally  taken  up.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  some  teachers  from  Boston,  who 
were  visiting  New  York  schools  to  study  their  phys- 
ical culture  course,  and  while  they  were  delighted 
with  the  work  of  the  class  they  said  that  the  very 
announcement  of  folk  dancing  would  handicap  them 
very  much  in  introducing  this  form  of  exercise  into 
their  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Board  of 
Directors  could  decide  upon  some  other  name  which 
would  not  be  misleading.^  but  at  the  same  time  not 
create  adverse  criticism,  it  would  be  most  wise." 

The  class  dancing  during  the  year  leads  up  to  an 
inter-class  contest  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a 
trophy  given  by  Miss  Catherine  S.  Leverich.  The 
branch  is  larradually  acquiring  a  number  of  trophies 
given  by  friends  of  the  movement.  All  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  after  school  hours. 


Advantages  of  Polk  Dancing 

By  Elizabeth  Berchenal. 

One  thing  I  especially  like  in  folk  dancing  as  a 
form  of  athletics  is  that  it  is  so  jolly  and  sociable. 
Every  dancer  is  constantly  swinging  or  dancing  to 
another  and  there  are  prettv  noddings  and  beckon- 
ings  all  round  the  circle.  They  also  possess  an  ad- 
vantage because  so  many  can  take  part  in  them  at 
once,  whereas  in  other  sports  each  must  wait  his 
turn. 

Dancing  of  this  tvpe  brings  every  muscle  of  the 
body  into  play  and  keeos  every  part  of  the  body  in 
motion  all  the  time.  It  comes  as  near  to  being  a 
complete  system  of  physical  training  in  itself  as  any 
one  form  of  exercise  can.  It  teaches  correct  breath- 
ing in  the  most  natural  way,  simply  by  making  it 
impossible  to  get  aloni?  with  any  other.  It  enlarges 
the  chest,  expands  the  lungs  _  and  stimulates  the 
heart.  Without  drawing  attention  to  any  one  part 
of  the  bodv  it  gradually  and  naturally  brines  all  to  a 
perfect  and  uniform  condition,  reducing  the  abnor- 
mal portions  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  increasing 
those  which  are  too  small. 
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Dancing  decreases  the  size  of  the  ankles  and 
wrists  because  it  tightens  the  muscles  about  them 
and  makes  them  more  compact.  It  also  lessens  the 
waist  measure  and  appears  to  increase  height.  It 
does  not  really  add  to  one's  statute,  but  teaches  one 
to  stand  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  every  bit  of  height 
one  has.  It  stretches  one  up  from  the  waist;  keeps 
one  from  settling  in  that  region,  as  so  many  people 
do. 

Of  course  it  produces  grace.  Grace  is  the  perfect 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Awk- 
wardness is  another  name  for  uneven  development. 
It  is  the  part  which  is  out  of  proportion  and  not 
under  control  that  is  the  seat  of  ungainliness.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  most  encouraging  pupils, 
before  I  began  public  school  work,  where  classes  of 
men.  They  were  generally  men  who  had  completed 
the  regular  normal  course  in  gymnastics  and  were 
preparing  themselves  for  teachers.  They  were  in 
such  fine  condition  physically  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  overcome  the  idea  that  dancing  was  merely  a 
fad,  beneath  their  serious  consideration,  the  most 
strapping  and  athletic  giants  became  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  dancers. 

It  is  this  antagonistic  mental  attitude  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  overcome  with  regard  to  athletic 
dancing,  not  only  in  men  but  in  their  athletically 
inclined  sisters.  Let  them  once  realize  what  hard 
work  it  really  is  and  they  become  enthusiastic. 

I  thmk  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  athletic 
dancing  teaches  mental  concentration  and  co-ordi- 
nation, of  the  mind  and  muscles  as  no  other  form  of 
gymnastics  does.  It  brings  the  body  to  respond  with 
consummate  case  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  the  will. 
There  is  never  a  step  which  may  be  made  mechani- 
cally; in  which  the  feet  may  move  while  the  mind 
is  thinking  of  other  things,  as  in  social  dancing. 

When  you  wish  to  catch  the  real  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  a  dance,  you  must  learn  it  from  a  native  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  In  Canada  I  se- 
cured a  number  of  Scotch  dances,  and  in  New  York 
I  obtained  several  fine  Irish  dances  from  persons 
who  performed  them  in  the  old  country. 

We  have  many  pretty  American  dances,  too.  Up 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Maine  especially  there  are 
dances  which  have  come  down  unspoiled  from  earli- 
est days  and  which  contain  many  odd,  attractive 
steps  and  figures.  These  American  dances  all  take 
the  general  form  of  the  Virginia  reel. 

The  Russian  dances  are  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
In  one  of  them,  for  instance,  there  is  a  figure  in 
which  each  dancer  balances  herself  on  the  ball  of 
one  foot  and  while  bending  the  knee  until  it  almost 
touches  the  ground,  stretches  the  other  out  stiff  and 
straight  before  her.  This  takes  endurance  as  well 
as  splendid  physical  control. 

A  neck  and  knee  exercise  in  a  Swedish  dance 
which  the  class  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
has  been  learning  proved  quite  sufficient  for  its 
members.  The  head  was  nodded  and  the  knees 
were  bent  alternately,  keping  time  to  the  music,  first 
slowly  and  then  faster. 

I  have  found. that  folk  dances  are  better  for  gen- 
eral gymnasium  work  than  classic  dancing,  espe- 
cially where  children  are  to  be  taught.  Folk  dances 
do  not  make  this  great  demand  upon  the  mentality, 
though  they  keep  the  mind  constantly  alert.  They 
are  also  thoroughly  athletic,  being  danced  with  the 
whole  body,  not  the  feet  alone,  as  is  social  dancing. 
They  form  a  splendid  foundation  for  the  classic  art, 


which  the  members  of  the  league  may  take  up  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  further  advanced. 


News  Items  of  Interest 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  Yale  University,  has  been 
making  a  trip  through  the  southern  and  western 
states,  inspecting  gymnasiums,  observing  physical 
training  operations,  and  addressing  organizations. 

F.  W.  Dixon  is  now  at  Asheville  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Clayton  B.  Simmons  is  assistant  physical  director 
at  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  physical  training  at  Ithaca 
High  School,  N.  Y. 

W.  Layton  Stanton  is  instructor  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics  and  classical  branches  at  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City.  He  was  formerly  at  Morris- 
town  School,  N.  J. 

An  event  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who 
were  able  to  witness  it  was  an  exhibition  of  Swe* 
dish  Folk  Dances  given  at  Tammany  Hall,  New 
York  City,  the  evening  of  Feb.  20th  by  a  troup  of 
dancers  from  Skansen,  Sweden.  The  opportunity 
to  observe  these  dances  by  native  performers  was 
improved  by  a  considerable  number  of  physical 
training  teachers  in  and  about  New  York  City. 

The  Sunday  School  Athletic  League  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  secured  a  physical  director  to  supervise 
its  affairs  .  A  summer  camp  and  gymnasium  centers 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  two  matters  now 
being  considered. 


SL  Louis  Physical  Education  Society 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity  was  addressed  at  its  meeting  Feb.  i6th  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  University.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  a  number  of 
guests  of  that  association  were  present. 

Dr.  Anderson  spoke  of  possible  practical  results 
of  physical  training,  based  on  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  which  had  proved  to  him  that  a  result  of 
rationally  prescribed  exercises  should  be  a  better 
carriage,  sounder  tissues,  more  enduring  and  re- 
cuperative powers,  more  grace  in  movement  and 
repose.  He  advocated  the  free  use  of  games  and 
sports,  and  rhythmical  balance  and  dancing  exer- 
cises. 


Credit  for  Physical  Work  at  Cincinnati 

John  A.  Davis,  director  of  the  department  of 
physical  education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  ad- 
vancing that  department  in  line  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  college  standards  for  physical  education. 
Credit  for  physical  work  is  now  allowed  the  stu- 
dents. A  new  feature  has  just  been  introduced  to 
make  boxing  and  fencing  more  popular.  It  is  now 
possible  for  the  men  to  get  special  instruction  in 
these  arts  at  10  cents  a  lesson  and  a  large  number 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Lessons 
are  given  twice  a  week.  Cross  country  running  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  work  when  weather  per- 
mitted, this  winter. 
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Asscx:iation  Football  vs.  Rugby  for  High  School  Boys 

Thos.  J.  Browne,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 


THAT  American  Rugby  football  is  far  inferior 
to  Association  football  or  "socker/'  as  a  means 
of  interesting  the  mass  of  high  school  boys  actively 
participating,  rather  than  merely  "rooters,"  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For  various  reasons, 
to  be  mentioned  later,  Rugby  is  impossible  for  our 
average  high  school  boy  in  New  York  City.  I 
began  to  find  this  out  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
I  tried  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  outdoor  exercise 
to  the  boys  of  our  school,  by  attempting  to  form 
Rugby  football  teams  in  each  of  the  eleven  classes 
of  the  first  division,  each  of  which  class  consisted 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  boys  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  old. 

A  football  team  of  eleven  boys  with  four  sub- 
stitutes would  have  got  well  down  among  the  av- 
erage of  the  class  physically.  1  acknowledge  that, 
even  then,  I  would  not  have  attained  the  ideal  of 
reaching  the  boys  who  needed  the  exercise  most — 
the  lower  twenty  per  cent,  or  so.  However,  as  a 
beginning  I  would  have  been  content  with  reach- 
ing only  the  upper  half.  But  I  was  disappointed. 
Out  of  three  hundred  boys,  I  got  barely  enough 
to  form  one  team,  and  these  were  boys  ambitious 
to  make  the  school  team,  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
needing  the  training  least. 

Last  fall  I  determined  to  try  Association  foot- 
ball as  contrasted  with  Rugby;  this  is  a  kicking 
game;  carrying  the  ball  or  tackling  an  opponent  is 
prohibited.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  instead  of  a 
small  squad  of  fifty  practising  for  the  school  Rugby 
team,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  over 
400  boys  were  playing  on  class  "socker"  teams. 
That  the  remaining  800  htmdred  boys  in  the  school 
were  not  playing  was  not  owing  to  lack  of  desire 
to  play,  but  to  the  limited  capacity  of  our  athletic 
field.  The  game  had  to  be  confined  to  the  boys  of 
the  first  three  terms.  Almost  every  class  in  the 
three  divisions  organized  a  team.  Fourteen  first 
term  teams  played  a  series  of  35  games  for  the 
championship  of  this  division;  eight  teams  of  the 
second  term  played  a  series  of  twelve  games;  and 
five  teams  of  the  third  term  played  fifteen  games 
to  decide  the  championship.  In  all,  the  27  teams 
played  a  total  of  62  match  games,  during  the  season 
lasting  from  September  17  to  December  19. 

Besides  tliese.  match  games,  practice  games  were 
played  every  afternoon  after  the  match  games  were 
over.  When  half  way  through  the  season,  a 
"socker"  tournament  was  started  between  seven 
high  schools  of  the  city.  We  entered  a  team  in  this 
tournament,  choosing  most  of  the  players  from 
among  the  boys  already  playing  in  the  class  tourna- 
ments. However,  the  interests  of  this  school  were 
kept  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  class  teams. 
The  main  purpose,  that  of  giving  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  exercise,  was  adhered  to. 
The  school  team  had  to  wait  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  class  games  were  over,  before  it 
could  have  its  special  practice.  Naturally,  this  in- 
terfered with   the   development    of  the    team,    and 


seriously  affected  its  chances  for  the  city  champion- 
ship, which  nevertheless  it  came  within  half  a  point 
of  winning.  The  success  of  this  team,  with  the 
small  amount  of  practice  and  coaching  it  had,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
might  wisely  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  training  of 
athletics  teams.  Up  to  a  certain  point  practice  and 
coaching  bring  rapid  improvement;  beyond  that 
point  the  results  are  decreasingly  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  effort  expended.  Through  force 
of  circumstances  we  kept  well  within  the  limit. 

Our  experience  with  class  games  showed  that  a 
representative  school  team  is  of  little  value  as  a 
means  of  interesting  large  numbers  in  exercise  with 
a  view  to  making  3ie  school  team.  Its  value  as  an 
incentive  to  exercise  is  not  worth  the  time,  effort 
and  money  such  teams  usually  require.  The  exist- 
ence of  school  teams  can  be  jtistified  only  on  the 
basis  of  social  utility,  as  to  whether  they  develop 
"esprit  de  corps"  or  school  loyalty,  afford  apportu- 
nities  for  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body,  or  present  a  favorable 
means  of  meeting  pupils  of  other  schools.  Such 
teams  are  deterrents  rather  than  incentives  to  the 
mass  of  students  to  exercise,  because  of  their  mon- 
opoly of  athletic  fields  and  of  the  time  of  the  in- 
structors in  charge.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
"socker"  season  the  Rugby  squad  monopolized  the 
field  four  afternoons  a  week,  leaving  us  two  after- 
noons and  Saturday  morning.  The  boys  turned  out 
for  "sockcr"  in  such  numbers,  however,  that  the 
Rugby  players  had  to  take  less  time,  although  they 
were  left  with  much  more  than  their  proper  share, 
in  view  of  the  1200  boys  of  the  school  needing  ex- 
ercise. Traditions,  however,  cannot  be  uprooted  in 
one  season. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  time 
for  the  many  games.  Each  team  had  to  have  at 
least  one  match  game  per  week  in  order  to  keep  in- 
terested. To  get  in  as  many  games  as  possible,  we 
cut  the  time  of  the  halves  from  45  minutes  to  15 
and  when  not  interfered  with  by  the  Rugby  team 
played  three  games  in  an  afternoon.  To  permit 
more^scoring  and  hence  avoid  ties  a  modification  in 
scoring  was  made.  If  the  ball  was  kicked  over  its 
own  goal  line  by  the  defending  team,  a  half  point 
was  awarded  to  the. attacking  side.  This  deservedly 
increased  the  chances  for  scoring  of  the  team  play- 
ing an  offensive  game.  Another  change  was  made 
concerning  substitutes.  The  English  custom  does 
not  permit  substitutes  to  be  put  in  during  a  game. 
To  interest  as  many  boys  as  possible  we  allowed 
four  substitutes  to  each  game,  and  permitted  such 
substitution  during  a  game.  This  meant  that  ic  boys 
were  practicing  the  game  in  each  of  the  27  classes, 
making  a  total  of  405. 

As  the  weather  became  colder  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  three  games  usually  played  in  an  afternoon 
to  two,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  players 
of  the  third  game  to  wait  in  the  cold — a  reasonable 
objection.  To  wait  through  but  one  game  on  a  cold 
afternoon  was  compliment  enough  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  game.    Some  of  the  best  games  were 
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played  with  snow  on  the  ground.  We  were  enabled 
to  make  this  change  to  two  games  an  afternoon, 
because  of  the  early  fininsh  of  the  Rugby  season 
two  week  before  Thanksgiving,  thus  giving  us  this 
afternoon  for  "socker"  games. 

The  organization  of  the  teams  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  was  easily  arranged.  During  the  first 
week  of  school  I  asked  die  president  of  each  class 
to  select  a  team  and  a  temporary  captain  for  it  and 
have  it  ready  to  play  the  following  week.  After  a 
team  had  played  one  or  two  games  a  permanent 
captain  was  elected  by  the  players.  Owing  to  rainy 
days,  schedules  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Teams  were  notified  two  days  in  advance  of  a  game. 
The  athletic  field  is  15  minutes'  walk  from  the  build- 
ing, and  school  closes  at  2.30  P.  M.  At  3  o'clock 
the  first  game  started,  the  next  at  3.30  and  the  last 
at  4. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  ASSOCIATION  GAMES. 

From  our  experience  with  the  two  games,  I  should 
say  that  the  advantages  of  Association  football  as 
compared  with  Rugby  are  as  follows: 

(a)  There  is  not  as  great  danger  of  injury  in 
Association  football.  During  the  three  months  we 
have  played  the  game,  with  two  games  or  more 
every  clear  afternoon,  we  have  had  no  injuries  more 
serious  than  a  few  barked  shins. 

(b)  As  great  a  development  of  strength  and 
vitality  can  be  obtained  as  in  Rugby;  in  fast,  there 
is  more  running  than  in  Rugby  and  hence  more 
work  for  tlie  heart  and  lungs.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, more  evenly  divided  than  among  the  players 
of  a  Rugby  team.  The  ball  passing  from  backs  to 
forwards  and  vice  versa,  gives  frequent  periods  of 
rest  and  prevents  one  or  two  players  from  being 
worked  to  exhaustion.  The  freshness  of  the  players 
was  frequently  shown  by  their  unanimous  desire  to 
continue  the  game  at  the  expiration  of  the  Rrst  half 
without  any  intermissmion  for  rest,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  shorter  games  but  also  in  the  match 
g:ames  between  schools  where  the  halves  were  30 
minutes  each. 

(c)  The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  simple  and 
can  be  mastered  in  one  game.  In  Rugby,  certain 
fundamental  formations  must  be  mentally  g^rasped 
before  the  games  can  be  started,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  rules  requires  frequent  interruption  of  the 
grame  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In  "socker"  a 
crowd  of  "greenhorns"  are  divided  in  two  sides,  one 
side  is  told  to  kick  the  ball  towards  one  goal,  the 
other  towards  the  other  goal.  They  are  not  to 
touch  the  ball  with  the  hands  or  tackle  a  player.  No 
long  explanations  are  necessary;  and  where  many 
are  waiting  to  play  and  time  is  limited,  this  is  an 
important  consideration. 

(d)  Although  the  principles  of  the  game  are 
very  simple,  there  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  individual  skill,  and  hence  for  the 
constant  increase  of  interest  in  the  game.  Rugby, 
it  is  tnic,  is  far  superior  in  complexity  of  team  play, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  team  work  in  "socker"  to  de- 
mand the  qualities,  often  ascribed  to  Rugby,  of 
erroup  loyalty  and  self-abnegation.  Other  qualities, 
possibly  as  important,  and  common  to  all  such 
irames,  such  as  the  ability  to  accept  defeat  manfully 
^s  well  as  to  take  victory  modestly,  and  the  habit  of 
playing  honorably  though  yet  hard,  are  as  strangely 
developed  by  "socker"^  as  by  Rugby.  Again,  as 
mentioned,  the  complexity  of  team  work  in  Rugby 


is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  handling  the  large  num- 
bers of  boys  in  our  city  high  school. 

(e)  When  well  played,  the  game  is  as  interest- 
ing as  Rugby  to  the  unbiased  spectator.  This  is 
shown  by  the  tremendous  crowds  which  go  to  the 
Association  games  in  England.  Crowds  of  35i000 
with  us  are  exceptional.  There  they  are  used  to 
crowds  of  50,000.  Many  of  the  big  matches  draw 
75,000.  Two  years  asgo  in  a  game  to  decide  the 
championship  of  England  100,000  was  the  record- 
breaking  attendance. 

(f)  As  speed  and  agility  are  the  main  requisites 
for  a  successful  player,  light  weight  boys  can  com- 
pete with  and  often  outplay  heavy  weights.  Beef 
and  brute-strength  are  outclassed  by  nerve  and 
strategy.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  one  of  our 
games  in  which  a  team  of  rather  large  boys  was 
beaten  by  a  light  weight  team.  As  a  member  of 
the  former  team  was  leaving  the  field,  he  answered 
the  cheers  of  the  victors  by  shouting  out;  "You 
beat  us  in  'socker,'  but  we  could  walk  all  over  you 
in  Rugby." 

(g)  Expensive  and  specially  adapted  clothing  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  A  boy  can  take  off  his 
coat  and  go  into  the  game  feeling  reasonably  sure 
that  his  clothes  as  well  as  himself  will  come  out 
undamaged.  This  fact  more  than  an  other  made  for 
the  success  of  our  class  games.  Boys  went  directly 
to  tlie  field  after  school,  took  off  their  hats  and 
coats  and  played  the  game.  No  time  was  lost 
changing  clothing,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  de- 
lay in  starting  games. 

In  brief,  the  increasing  complexity  of  Rugby 
rules,  the  great  importance  of  team  work  as  con- 
trasted with  individual  skill,  and  hence  need  for 
considerable  coaching,  the  expense  of  specially 
adapted  clothing,  the  time  taken  to  put  on  and  off 
such  clothing,  the  handicap  a  light  weight  boy 
plays  under  when  against  a  heavier  boy,  and  the 
danger  of  serious  injury  with  the  consequent  paren- 
tal objection,  all  militate  against  Rugby  and  in  favor 
of  Association  football  as  a  practical  means  of  in- 
teresting large  masses  of  our  high  school  students 
in  outdoor  exercise. 


Because  the  present  domitories  in  connection 
with  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
are  too  small,  and  for  other  reasons,  Dr.  £.  H.  Ar- 
nold, director  of  the  school,  purchased,  Jan.  10, 
property  at  1452  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
which  includes  a  building  that  will  be  used  as  a 
domitory  by  the  school. 


After  many  requests,  the  registration  committees 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  A.  L.  of  N.  A.  of  the  cen- 
tral section  have  recommended  to  their  ^[overning 
committees  that  the  game  of  indoor  baseball  be  given 
official  recognition.  No  attempt  has  heretofore 
been  made  to  control  the  game,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable following  in  some  parts  of  the  couiitry. 


A  "written  examination  for  license  as  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  elementary  schools"  in  New 
York  City  will  be  conducted  March  nth  at  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  500  Park  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan. An  oral  and  practical  examination  will  be 
given  March  12th  including  a  practical  test  with  a 
class. 
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Why  Colleges  Should  Co-operate  with  the  A  A.  U. 


By  G.  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 


Competitive  athletics  in  America  have  been 
greatly  berated  and  maligned.  Many  intemperate 
things  have  been  said  about  the  dangers  of  athletic 
specialization  and  the  premature  death  of  athletes. 
We  dare  not  neglect  to  make  a  decision  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relative  merits  of  athletics  for  the 
whole  course  of  physical  education  has  suffered 
because  of  the  doubtful  reputation  of  athletics  in 
America.  A  committee  of  experts  in  England  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  series  of  physical  exercises 
which  were  to  constitute  a  system  of  physical 
training  for  the  British  Isles.  This  conunittec 
among  other  things  made  a  study  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  physical  training,  including  the  Ger- 
man, the  Swiss  and  the  system  in  vogue  in 
America.  The  committee  dismissed  the  American 
method  as  unworthy  of  adopting  because  of  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  athletic  contests. 

In  my  own  experience  of  15  years  I  have  had  to 
advise  more  men  who  have  over-done  in  heavy 
gynviastics  than  who  had  erred  in  athletics. 

My  contention  is  that  the  abuses  in  athletics 
come  from  mismanagement.  We  should  endeavor 
to  remedy  the  evil,  not  to  abuse  sport  We  need 
to  educate  our  directors  of  physical  training  for 
my  experience  has  proved  that  they  know  less  of 
the  administrative  and  legislative  aspects  of  ath- 
letics than  of  any  branch  of  their  work,  ihc  nor-, 
mal  schools,  I  am  sure,  are  delinquent  in  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects. 

The  colleges  and  the  high  schools  touch  but  the 
fringe  of  the  vast  possible  territory,  for  95  per 
cent,  of  all  men  never  attend  college  and  over  80 
per  cent,  of  all  boys  never  attend  high  school. 
Consequently,  the  college  and  the  school,  if  they 
concern  themeselves  only  with  their  own  imme- 
diate constituency,  can  never  control  the  athletic 
situation. 

Athletics  are  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  young  men  who  are  occupied  in  offices  and 
factories,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  play 
spirit.  Nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  activities  of  our  ancestors. 
Competitive  athletics  are  of  great  service,  when 
properly  managed. 

It  is  my  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol amateur  sport  without  some  form  of  national 
organization.  The  game  of  baseball  is  an  example 
of  a  sport  without  such  government.  It  is  any- 
thing but  amateur.  Previous  to  the  existance  of 
a  national  organization  of  athletics  not  much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  sports  in  America.  Men 
who  competed  in  those  early  days  tell  me  prizes 
were  chiefly  money  and  betting  on  the  results  was 
common.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  the 
prime  factor  in  bringing  into  existance  the  first 
athletic  governing   body,   the   National   Association 


Note.— Summary  of  paper  read  before  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  December,  1906,  by 
secretary  of  the  physical  department,  International 
Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


of  Amateur  Athletics  of  America,  in  1879^  and  later 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  1888.  These  two 
bodies  were  not  friendly  but  united  later  to  form 
the  present  A.  A.  U.  Beginning  with  about  15 
clubs  in  1888  the  A.  A.  U.  now  has  150  athletic 
clubs  in  its  membership  with  8000  registered  ath- 
letes. A  strong  feature  of  the  A.  A.  U.  is  its  pro- 
vision for  allied  members  composed  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Athletic  League  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Intercollegiate  Associaition,  MJlitary  Athletic 
League,  turner  organizations  and  the  Canadian 
A.  A.  U.  The  A.  A.  U.  has  made  national  senti- 
ment for  clean  athletics.  It  has  made  wholesome 
legislation.  It  has  made  for  uniformity  of  rules 
and  thus  encouraged  inter-state  and  international 
championship  games. 

NEED  FOR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING. 

So  long  as  the  university  does  not  understand 
the  A.  A.  U.,  just  so  long  will  there  be  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  two  together.  The  averaire  colle- 
gian believes  the  A.  A.  U.  dictates.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  resent  outside  interference, 
whether  in  open  or  closed  competition.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  colleges  should  be 
closer  and  there  must  be  greater  confidence  and 
co-operation.  I  am  here  to  plead  for  this  closer 
relation,  for  a  co-relation  of  all  the  forces  and 
co-ordination  of  effort  This  would  vastly  help 
tlie  progress  of  athletics  in  general.  Lack  of  har- 
mony will  increase  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 
We  have  today  as  a  result  of  Uiis  lack  of  confi- 
dence four  sets  of  basketball  rules  instead  of  one. 
The  A.  A.  U.  has  one,  the  colleges  another,  the 
Canadians  still  another  and  a  basketball  league  in 
New  York  City  a  fourth. 

Perhaps  there  is  need  for  less  drastic  rides  and 
•of  a  more  elastic  amateur  definition.  I  am  sure 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  subject  If 
so  there  should  be  unity  of  legislation.  If  the  A. 
A.  U.  is  not  the  best  organization  to  do  this,  pos- 
sibly this  body  (the  A.  P.  E.  A.)  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  branches  of  physical  training  could 
do  much  for  unity. 

Dr.  Fisher  proceeded  to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  for  differences  between  the  college  men  and 
the  A.  A.  U.,  such  as  the  using  of  college  men  on 
athletic  club  teams,  four  months  residence  in  a 
given  territory,  and  summer  baseball.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  "recent  experience  in  the 
legislation  of  football  whereby  the  latter  game  was 
greatly  improved  and  the  public  conscience  satis- 
fied shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  united 
efforts  for  the  good  of  athletics." 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the 
A.  L.  N.  A.  to  organize  and  regulate  sports  in 
America,  was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  met  in  providing  dose  supervision  in 
local  centers.  Here  is  where  these  organizations, 
it  must  be  admitted,  have  been  weakest  It  has 
been  hard  to  secure  men  of  experience  who  were 
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I        competent   and   of  unbiased   judgment   to    do   this 
work   of  supervision.     The  work   in  the   past  has 
j        necessarily  been  too  centralized.     Both   the  A.  A. 
l^  and  the  League  are  now  pursuing  a  policy  of 
I        de-centralization  and  are   appointing  athletic   com- 
I        missions  and  consuls  to  whom  is  given  the  privi- 
I        lege  of  issuing  cards  of  registration  and  sanctions 
I         for  games  in  their  respective  districts  with  power 
i        to    suspend   and    disqualify   offending    athletes,   the 
national   boards  alone  reserving  the  right  to   rein- 
state.    This  provision  for  local  supervision  is  being 
attended   with   admirable     results   and    is     making 
these    athletic    legislative    bodies    increasingly    effi- 
cient  in  dealing  with   local   conditions  intelligently 
and  expeditiously. 

The  work  of  organizing  and  controlling  athletics 
outside  of  educational  institutions  is  being  made 
more  simple  because  of  the  rising  up  of  many  de- 
partmental athletic  associations  such  as  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  the  Church  Athletic 
Leagues,  the  Inter- Settlement  i^hletic  organiza- 
tions and  the  municipal  athletic  leagues. 

Each  of  these  organizations  have  more  or  less 
strict  eligibility  rules,  a  registration  scheme,  and 
some  of  them  have  employed  officers  directing 
their  affairs,  and  are  related,  if  not  organically,  yet 
ethically,  to  the  A.  A.  U.  Thus  each  organization 
directs  its  own  athletic  activity,  which  it  is  better 
able  to  do  than  any  outside  organization,  but  ac- 
cepts the  ethical  code  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

The  institution  of  public  playgrounds  and  pub- 
lic gymnasia  with  permanent  equipment  and  cen- 
tralized play  activities  and  expert  and  professional 
supervision  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
controlling  the  sports  of  a  heretofore  uncontrolled, 
clement.  With  some  age  or  weight  basis,  class  di- 
vision and  a  simple  basis  of  registration  suitable 
and  adequate  to  each,  to  be  sufficiently  restricting 
to  conserve  health  and  promote  right  motives  of 
conduct,  great  good  could  be  accomplished.  The 
national  playground  organization  can  do  much 
here. 

If  all  these  sub-organizations  are  co-ordinated, 
wise  and  constructive  policies  can  be  arranged,  but 
if  neglected  they  will  run  riot  and  pervert  amateur 
sport.  This  work  of  organization  the  A.  A.  U.  is 
seeking  to  do  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Association 
where  these  organizations  flourish  most,  the  work 
is   correlated. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Reproach  has  attended  athletics  as  a  result  of 
mismanagement  and  not  primarily  because  of  any 
inherent  evil  in  sport  itself.  Physical  directors 
lack  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  adminis- 
trative   and   legislative    aspects    of   competitive. 

Many  directors  of  physical  training  have  not 
been  sufficiently  concerned  with  their  obligation  to 
closely  supervise  athletics.  It  is  important  that 
competitive  athletics  be  expertly  administered  be- 
cause of  the  effect  upon  the  whole  catjse  of  physi- 
cal education.  These  conditions  are  remedial  and 
the  larger  training  of  the  physical  director  should 
be  advocated.  The  normal  schools  of  physical  ed- 
ucation should  provide  courses  in  the  administra- 
tion  and   legislation    of  athletics. 

The  rules  concerning  athletic  competition  are 
too  intricate  for  clear  understanding  and  uniform 
interpretation.     They   should   be   greatly    simplified 


without  altering  their  efficacy  so  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  comparatively  inexperienced.  The  promo- 
tion of  athletic  sports,  if  rightly  supervised,  is  a 
legitimate  field  of  effort.  Competitive  sports  have 
a  place  in  meeting  the  need  of  modem  conditions 
of  living  by  providing  opportunity  for  physical 
struggle  and  physical  conflict  We  should  be  con- 
cerned in  providing  athletic  sports  for  Uie  masses 
of  men  and  boys.  A  one  year  rule  should  apply  in 
the  transfer  of  athletes  from  one  club  to  another  in 
the  same  community.  Athletes  should  not  be  per- 
mitted when  competing  unattached  to  wear  the  em- 
blem of  an  athletic  club  with  whom  tiiey  propose 
to  unite  as  soon  as  their  former  club  obligation  ex- 
pires. The  training  table  in  athletic  clubs  should 
be  made  illegal  by  appropriate  legislation,  as  it 
proves  in  many  instances  a  subterfuge  for  profes- 
sionalism. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  represents  the  best 
known  method  of  conducting  sport  on  an  amateur 
basis.  It  has  accomplished  much  against  opposi- 
tion; it  could  accomplish  more  if  unanimously  sup- 
ported. It  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all 
athletic  administrative  organizations.  The  colleges 
and  athletic  clubs  should  be  united  in  athletic  legis- 
lation affecting  amateur  standing,  professional  con- 
duct, and  in  the  rules  of  athletic  practice.  To 
avoid  serious  complications  and  to  more  efficiently 
promote  cle^n  sport,  promiscuous  competition  dur- 
ing vacation  time  by  college  athletes,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  summer  baseball,  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Because  of  the  detrimental  effect  upon  the  athlete, 
and  because  of  the  untoward  sentiment  of  the  col- 
lege physical  directors  and  athletic,  coaches,  and 
because  of  the  practice  of  athletic  clubs  to  corral 
athletes  from  colleges  to  represent  them  in  cham- 
pionship meets,  the  college  athlete  should  be  re- 
stricted  to   competition    for   his   college   only. 

Colleges  have  not  felt  responsible  for  athletics 
outside  educational  institutions;  consequently,  they 
have  not  co-operated  as  efficiently  as  they  might. 
The  modern  educational  institutions  have  their  de- 
partments of  social  service,  university  extension 
courses,  broader  work  in  relation  to  community  in- 
terests. It  should  in  like  manner  be  concerned  in 
extending  its  athletic  work  so  that  it  will  be  a 
general   factor  in  the  campaign  for  clean  sports. 

The  policy  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  Athletic 
League  of  America  in  providing  closer  supervision 
of  athletics  by  the  appointment  of  athletic  consuls 
is  increasing  the  efficiency  of  administration  and 
should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

The  A.  P.  E.  Association  being  a  representative 
body  can  do  much,  possibly  through  committee  on 
athletics,  to  make  for  unity  of  legislation  between 
public  school,  high  school,  college,  club  and  asso- 
ciation. 

The  organization  of  sub-athletic  administrative 
bodies,  such  as  the  P.  S.  A.  L.,  S.  S.  A.  L.,  Set- 
tlement Leagues,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged  where 
adequate  supervision  is  available.  These  organi- 
zations should  be,  if  possible,  organically  related 
to  the  A.  A.  U.  Possibly  an  adjustment  where 
church  organizations  would  be  so  related  to  the  A. 
L.  N.  A.,  settlements  and  municipal  leagues  to  the 
A.  A.  V.  and  public  school  and  high  schools  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  and  all  to  each  other 
through  the  A.  A.  U.  would  greatly  facilitate  su- 
pervision. 
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Exhibition  Program  Suggestions 


THE  idea  of  showing  on  the  program  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions  what  the  exercises  are  for  is  a 
good  one  and  it  has  been  found  of  use  in  an  educa- 
tional way.  Many  spectators  at  an  exhibition  of 
gymnastics  see  only  the  spectacular  or  competitive 
features.  This  is  often,  if  not  always,  because  they 
have  never  been  educated  to  think  otherwise.  A 
line  here  and  there  on  a  program  will  be  apt  to 
set  some  of  the  onlookers  to  thinking  that  possibly 
the  work  going  on  before  them  has  another  mean- 
ing than  merely  a  show  for  their  amusement.  Such 
a  program  has  just  come  to  hand  from  S.  F.  Jen- 
kins, physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.  It  relates  to  an  exhibition  by  150  juniors 
and  seniors  of  that  gymnasium  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  of  that  place.  The  entire  program  is  repro- 
duced here,  with  the  educational  lines  referred  to 
above,  to  show  their  relation  to  the  exercises  carried 
out: 

Overture  Association  Orchestra 

Introduction,  march  Senior  and  Junior  classes 

Figure  march  and  calisthenic  drill Junior  class 

For  precision,  and  to  train  the  muscles  to 
maintain  a  correct  bodily  carriage. 
Graded   Gymnastics    (parallel   bars,   side  horse, 
mats,   spring   board   and   buck,   in  charge  of 

leaders)    Juniors 

Illustrating  how  gymnastics  are  taught 
safely. 

Cat  and  Mouse  (game)  Juniors 

For  prompt  action,  control  and  recreation. 

Three  Deep   (game)    Juniors 

Window  Jumps   Juniors 

To  develop  strength,  physical  judgment  and 
physical  courage. 

Diversified  Calisthenic  Drill  Senior  class 

Vigorous  hygienic  exercises  for  health, 
strength  and  endurance. 

Exercises  on  Long  Horse Senior  class 

For   muscular   strength,   physical    judgment 
and  courage. 
Cornet  and  Trombone  Duet 

Advanced  Horizontal  Bar  Exercises  . . .  Senior  class 
For    muscular    strength,    muscular    control 
and  physical   courage. 
Wrestling  Match    (one  bout,  five  minutes) 
Artistic   Bag   Punching 

Illuminated  Indian  Club  Drill  Nine  men 

(Clubs  illuminated  by  electrict  lights  whose 
current  was  conveyed  through  wires  from 
the  stage  to  the  men  and  down  their  arms, 
inside  sweaters,  to  the  clubs.) 

Roman  Gladiators  (Posing,  in  white)   Two  men 

Hazing  at  West  Point 

(Shown  by  a  roped  off  ring  in  which  two 
men    condcted    a    go-as-you-please    contest 
with  soft  gloves,  affording  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment.) 
Statuary  Pyramids  on  Ground  and  Roman  Ladders 

Twenty-six  men 
(Pyramids  were  illuminated  when  each  was 
formed  by  a  calcium  light.     Each  man  was 
dressed  in  white  with  a  head  dress.) 


U.  of  P.  Gsmmastic  Exhibition  Program 

'THE   following  was  the  program  for  an  exhi- 
*    bition  of  class  work  in  gymnastics  by  students 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Univer- 
sity   of    Pennsylvania,    the    afternoon    of    Feb.    27. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  by  J.  Leonard  Mason, 
instructor  in  gymnastics,  assisted  by  F.  Homer  Cur- 
tiss  and  John  Pardue,  under  the  general  supervision 
of    Dr.    R.    Tait    McKenzie,    professor   of   physical 
education  and  director  of  the   department: 
Opening  run.     Class  formation. 
Free  drill  to  prepare  for  exercises  on  heavy  appa- 
ratus. 
Heavy  apparatus  exercises. 

(A)  Parallel  bars. 

(B)  Ropes. 

(L)  Ground  tumbling. 

(D)  Horizontal  bar. 
Iron  dumb-bell  drill,  ending  with  arm  massage. 
Assault  drill  with  wooden  wands. 
Gymnastic  Games. 

Human  tandem,  Indian  club  circle,  stick  wrestling, 
leg  wrestling,  hand  wrestling. 
Final  march. 


Compulsory  Physical  Training  in  Montreal 
Schools 

The  physical  training  department  in  the  Montreal, 
Canada,  public  and  high  schools  is  making  good 
progress.  All  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  new  Techni- 
cal High  School  have  been  examined  by  the  school 
physicians. 

A  test  case  was  brought  before  the  school  com- 
missioners to  determine  whether  a  parent  could 
keep  a  pupil  from  the  physical  training  exercises. 
The  board  laid  down  the  rule  that  all  children,  un- 
less incapacitated,  must  take  the  work.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Health  Committee  also  established  compul- 
sory examination  of  all  pupils  and  schools  with  ref- 
erence to  sanitary  conditions  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

Miss  Bessie  Fotheringham  has  been  succeeded  in 
her  work  at  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal, 
by  Miss  Cart  right.  The  annual  competitions  will 
take  place  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Fencing  is  on  the  boom  in  Montreal.  Both  the 
McGill  University  and  Montreal  Fencing  Clubs  re- 
port increased  interest. 

Water  polo  is  again  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  institutions  fortunate  enough  to  have  good 
plunges. 


Hygienic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 

The  concluding  section  of  Mr.  Ernst  Hermann's 
paper  on  his  methods  for  making  gymnasium  bath- 
ing hygienically  attractive  and  beneficial,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  April  "American  Gymnasia."  This  pa- 
per, of  which  sections  have  been  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  last  three  issues,  has  attracted  much, 
attention  from  those  who  appreciate  its  value,  and 
numerous  letters  have  been  received,  making  in- 
quiries for  further  information.  In  at  least  two  in- 
stances plans  are  being  made  now  for  the  building 
of  plants  after  Mr.  Hermann's  ideas. 
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Some  Recent  Boooks  and  Articles 


HANDBOOK    OF    RHYTHMICAL    BALANCE 
EXERCISES.— By  Perrin  and  Starks,  with  in- 
troduction by  C.  O.  Louis  Collin,  M.  D.    Pub- 
lished by  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 
Price  $1.50. 
(Second  notice).    This  book  is  a  publication  of  116 
pages   on   fancy   steps.     Some   1200  movements  are 
explained  with  a  new  form  of  nomenclature  which 
seems  to  have  some  special  merits,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  understood 
after  the  key  is  learned.    The  book  is  based  on  work 
done  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
where  the  authors  put  their  dancing  to  the  test  of 
practical   use  with  the  students.    This  book  marks 
another  forward  step  in  the  literature  of  dancing  as 
it  is  being  used  in  physical  training.    The  contents 
comprises    the     following    steps:     Balance,    gallop, 
|)olka.   two,   skip,   change,   rocking,   swing,  cut,   ma- 
zurka and  a  section  of  unclassified  steps. 


SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCES.— Translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Nils  W.  Bergquist.     Price  75  cents 
without  music.     Music  $2.15  extra. 
(Second  notice).    This  is  largely  a  translation  of 
a   publication  by  "friends  of  Swedish   folk  dances" 
in    Stockholm.     The    dances    are    arranged    in    pro- 
gressive  order,    from   simple  to   more   complicated. 
The  description  of  the  "Fjallnas  polka"  appears  in 
print  in  this  book  for  the  first  time.     A  description 
of    terms    used    is    given.       The   dances   described 
number  24.     Some  of  them  are  for  men,  some  for 
women,  and    some    for    both    sexes  together.    The 
N)ok  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  make  use,  or 
who  desire  to  make  use,  of  Swedish  folk  dances. 


KVERY  DAY  LIVING.— By  Annie  Payson  Call, 
published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  Price  $1.35  by 
mail. 
(Second  notice).  While  this  book  is  not  within 
the  usually  understood  limits  of  physical  training 
literature,  it  certainly  covers  ground  with  which  no 
physical  director  should  be  unfamiliar.  The  writer 
li.is  presented  several  books,  all  of  which  endeavor 
to  teach  and  convince  readers  of  the  value  of  repose 
f>r  rest  as  opposed  to  the  everlasting  hurry  and  rush 
that  so  many  folks  seem  to  think  necessary  in  order 
that  their  work  in  the  world  may  be  accomplished. 
'The  muscular  training  of  men,"  she  says,  "is  a 
primal  physical  need.  In  order  of  time,  of  scale, 
and  of  logic,  it  is  first.  It  does  not  require  acute 
perception  to  find  the  greatest  physical  need  among 
w«»men  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  No  one  who 
\vA<  been  an  inmate  of  a  large  college  for  women 
will  deny  the  general  state  of  rush  and  hurry  which 
prevails  there.  This  greatest  physical  need  among 
studious  women  is  so  evident  that  those  who  will 
tail  see  it."  She  says,  however,  that  women's  col- 
^cR:es  "cannot  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  colleges  for 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
vill  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail.        i^^ 


men,  and  think  they  have  gained  their  end  when 
they  have  set  up  a  gymnasium,  made  exercise  com- 
pulsory, and  provided  for  boating,  tennis  and  grace 
hoops."  She  states  that  the  referred  to  "greatest 
physical  need  for  women"  is  "a  training  to  rest;  not 
rest  in  the  sense  of  doing  nothing,  not  repose  in 
the  sense  of  inanity  or  inactivity,  but  a  restful  ac- 
tivity of  mind  and  body  which  means  a  vigorous, 
wholesome  nervous  system  that  will  enable  a  woman 
to  abandon  herself  to  her  study,  her  work,  and  her 
play  with  a  freedom  and  ease  which  are  too  fast 
becoming,  not  a  lost  art,  but  lost  nature.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gymnasiums  and  various  exercises 
established  in  schools  and  colleges  for  women  have 
done  little  or  nothing  toward  supplying  this  greatest 
need,"  and  she  tells  why. 

Miss  Call's  book  needs  reading  by  every  one  who 
is  concerned  with  the  physical  care  of  women  and 
girls.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention,  for 
the  safe-guarding  of  the  physical  training  profession, 
that  the  idea  of  a  need  for  "conservation  of  enerey" 
is  not  absent  from  the  minds  of  physical  directors. 
There  is  at  least  one  normal  school  of  physical 
training  where  Miss  Call  would  find  her  ideas  quite 
thoroughly  carried  out  and  thus  spread  abroad 
through  the  teachers  who  graduate  each  year  and 
begin  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges  for  women 
with  just  such  ideas  firmly  implanted  within  them. 


THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE.— By  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
March,  1907.  Price  $1.32  by  mail. 
(Second  notice).  The  title  indicates  the  purpose 
of  the  book.  It  is  written  from  the  hygienic  and 
physical  training  standpoint,  with  some  up-to-date 
conclusions  in  psychology,  physiology  and  allied 
fields  that  apply  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  man- 
kind. The  section  headings  and  a  few  sentences 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope:  Speed — ^in  running 
and  in  thinking ;  Efficiency — "there  are  conditions  for 
each  individual  under  which  he  can  do  the  fnost  and 
the  best  work.  It  is  his  business  to  ascertain  those 
conditions  and  to  comply  with  them";  Life  that  is 
worth  while — not  only  work  but  "the  attainment  of 
a  fuller,  richer,  more  joyous  life";  States  of  mind 
and  states  of  body — close  relation  of  the  two;  The 
body  sliows  character — importance  of  a  well  cared 
for  body  and  proper  carriage:  Exercise,  its  use  and 
abuse — kinds  of  muscular  activity  for  various  con- 
ditions; Meat,  drink  and  the  table;  the  business  of 
digestion — "No  man  can  be  useful  or  efficient  in  the 
world  without  proper  food  and  without  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  disposal  of  waste.  Nearly  all  the  dis- 
eases and  most  of  the  pains  people  have  are  related, 
first  or  last,  to  disturbances  of  nutrition" ;  Waste — 
"Constipation  is  ten  times  more  prevalent  than 
nervous  disorders.  I  believe  that  more  of  the 
chronically  sick  are  so  because  of  this  than  for  any 
other  reason";  The  attack  of  constipation — "The 
first  step  in  the  cure  of  constipation  is  to  get  into 
the  right  frame  of  mind.  A  cheerful,  optimistic 
temper  is  the  most  efficacious  of  all  remedies" ; 
Fatigue — "Over-fatigue  is  fatigue  that  does  not  dis- 
appear   before     the     next    exertion.      Over-fatigue 
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piles  up  against  the  day  of  wrath.  This  must  be 
guarded  against";  Sleep — its  meaning  and  how  to 
get  it;  Stimulants  and  other  whips-:— "A  stimulant 
is  very  much  like  a  whip.  What  it  really  does  is  to 
increase  a  man's  energy-spending  power^  A  drug 
does  not  create  the  energy  in  the  man  any  more 
than  a  whip  creates  the  energy  in  a  horse";  The 
bath,  for  body  and  soul — "The  most  practical  value 
of  the  bath  as  an  institution  is  the  psychological 
one";  Pain,  the  danger  signal — "We  tend  to  act  all 
the  time  as  if  the  pain  itself  were  the  bottom  fact, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  only  a  sort  of  indicator. 
Pain  is  like  a  danger  signal  on  a  railroad";  Vision 
— ^troubles  due  to  eye  deformity  and  eye  strain; 
Vitality,  the  armour  of  offense — "Some  of  the  most 
muscular  men  I  have  known  have  gone  under  be- 
cause of  deficient  vitality;  they  lacked  the  inner 
power-resistance.  Vitality  depends  on  two  things: 
what  a  man  inherits  from  his  parents  and  what  he 
does  for  himself — his  habits  of  life" ;  Growth  in  rest 
— "By  work  we  do  things  in  the  world  but  we  do 
not  grow  by  work.  We  grow  during  rest.  Rest  is 
not  the  only  condition  of  growth.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  essential  conditions.  Work  is  the  pro- 
cess of  realization.  The  careful  balance  and  the 
great  ideas  come  largely  during,  quiet  and  without 
being  sought.  The  man  who  never  takes  time  to 
do  nothing  will  hardly  do  great  things.  He  will 
hardly  have  epoch-making  ideas  or  stimulating 
ideals.  Rest  is  not  merely  in  order  to  recuperate 
for  work.  We  need  to  do  nothing  at  times  when 
we  are  as  well  as  possible — when  our  whole  natures 
are  ready  for  their  very  finest  product.  We  need 
occasionally  to  leave  them  undirected  in  order  that 
we  may  receive  these  messages  by  wireless  from  the 
Unknown.  We  need  to  have  the  instrument  working 
at  its  greatest  perfection,  be  undirected  and  recep- 
tive. Rest  is  as  important  as  work.  Dreams  must 
precede  action.  Concentrated  art  is  not  art,  and  the 
acquiring  of  facts  is  not  growth." 

These  glimpses  at  Dr.  Gulick's  book  will  indicate 
that  it  is  not  devoted  to  the  subject  of  gymnastics. 
Rather  it  is  in  line  with  the  present  idea  that  the 
duty  of  an  educated  physical  director  is  not  so  much 
the  teaching  of  exercise  for  its  own  sake  as  to  help 
people  {o  live  better — more  efficiently.  In  this  en- 
deavor other  things  must  be  considered  besides  gym- 
nastics, or  even  athletics,  games  and  dancing.  The 
present  advance  step  of  the  profession  is  toward 
hygiene  as  a  whole,  rather  than  one  part  of  it. 
Those  who  hope  to  be  in  line  for  the  new  order  of 
things  can  read  and  study  this  book  with  profit.  It 
will  suggest  quite  as  much  as  it  tells.  E.  B.  M 


Current  Articles  of  Interest 

Among  recent  articles  containing  material  of  more 

or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors  are 

the  following: 

Health  Fifty  Years  Hence:  "a  picture  of  life  when 
the  knowledge  of  prevention  is  put  into  prac- 
tice" ;  by  M.  G.  Cunniff,  World's  Work,  March. 
25  cents. 

Exercise  and  its  Danger:  a  medical  man  who  has 
made  some  study  of  exercise  from  the  athletic 
standpoint  points  out  some  of  the  dangers  that 
he  has  found;  by  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D., 
Harpers,  March.    35  cents. 

Good  Eyesight  for  Good  Health,  by  L.  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.,  World's  Work,  March.    25  cents. 


Benefits  of  School  Athletics,  by  M.  J.  King,  Ameri- 
can Education,  March.    15  cents. 

How  to  Promote  Longevity,  by  William  Mathews, 
Success,  March.     10  cents. 

Physical  Deterioration  of  the  Poor:  a  paper  by  a 
'  clergyman  who  has  studied  the  condition  of  the 
class  of  which  he  writes  and  has  reached  some 
interesting  conclusions  that  should  appeal  to 
physical  directors ;  by  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  North 
American  Review,  Feb.  i.    25  cents. 

Meat — Why  Eat  It?  by  John  H.  Girdner,  Cosmopol- 
itan, March.     10  cents. 

Athletics  Among  the  Blind,  Stanley  Bruce,  Ameri- 
can, March.     10  cents. 

Athletic  Prowess  of  the  Carlisle  Indians,  W,  G. 
Thompson,  Recreation,  March.     15  cents. 

A  Middle  Aged  Business  Man's  Health:  an  article 
aiming  to  instruct  men  of  40  to  60  years  on  how 
to  live;  exercise  and  recreation  never  to  be  given 
up,  outdoors  always  preferred;  use  common  sense 
about  diet;  get  plenty  of  sleep;  keep  alive;  these 
are  some  of  writer's  points;  by  Woods  Hutchin- 
son, M.  D.,  Saturday  Eve.  Post,  March  2.    5  cents. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gsrmnastics 

Miss  Bertha  May  Bell,  1904,  is  instructor  in  g>'m- 
nastics  in  Miss  Knox^s  School,  Briarclif!  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Margaret  McCarthy,  1905,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  physical  training  and  dancing 
at  Fryeburg  Acadamy,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Howe,  1906,  is  instructor  in  phys- 
ical training  at  St.  Katherine's  Hall,  Davenport,  la. 

Miss  Marion  Shaw,  1904,  is  instructor  in  physical 
training  at  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Sarah  McAllister  Adams,  1894,  was  married, 
Feb.  9th,  to  Dr.  Frederick  Tanquary  Hyde,  at  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Miss  May  S.  McCully,  1902,  is  special  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  New  York  City  elementary 
schools. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Keedy  (Emily  Allen,  1901),  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  son,  Allen. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Saltford  (Belle  Wetherbee, 
1900),  announces  the  birth  of  a  second  little  daugh- 
ter. 

The  2nd  annual  luncheon  of  the  New  York  B.  N. 
S.  G,  Club  was  held  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  2nd.  There  were  present  twenty-five, 
including  the  guests.  Miss  Homans,  Director  of  the 
School,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Hough.  The  occasion 
was  delightful  and  profitable. 

On  Monday  night,  Feb.  4th,  the  Philadelphia  B. 
N.  S.  G.  Club  held  its  annual  dinner.  There  were 
present  16.  The  only  guest  was  Miss  Homans. 
The  same  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirit  which  has  for 
years  made  this  gathering  notable,  prevailed. 

On  Jan.  14  the  director  of  the  school  observed 
the  work  in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  schools,  under 
Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  1895,  and  Miss  Helen  McKins- 
try,  1900. 

On  Feb.  21st,  Miss  Homans  and  a  party  of  super- 
intendents, school  committeemen  and  training 
school  teachers  spent  the  day  in  Gloucester,  Mass!, 
observing  the  work  in  physical  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Christiansen,  1904. 
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School  Superintendents  Discuss  Physical 
Matters 

SEVERAL  features  of  the  program  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago, 
Feb.  26,  27  and  28,  were  of  interest  and  relate  to 
the  work  of  physical  educators.  Two  papers  sched- 
uled for  round  table  consideration  by  state  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools  were  as  follows: 

WTiat  Should  the  Smaller  Cities  Attempt  for  the 
Education  of  Defective  Children — physical,  mental 
and  moral? — John  Dietrich,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Discussion  led  by  Geo.  A.  Franklin,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Faribault,  Minn.;  Joseph  B.  Esta- 
brook,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

The  Relation  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child 
to  His  Mental  and  Moral  Development. — Junius 
Jordan,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Discussion  led  by  George  W.  Reid,  Monroe,  La.; 
John  A.   Stewart,  Bay  City,  Mitch. 


Personal  Views  of  Physical  Training 
Tendencies 

The  remainder  of  the  replies  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  who  were  at  the  Springfield 
convention  in  December,  regarding  its  significant 
points,  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  issue.  They 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  number,  continuing  the 
expression  of  opinions  that  was  begun  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number. 


"It  seems  to  us  that  the  tendency  to  invent  new 
games  is  bringing  forth  strange  flowers.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  not  a  great  many 
games  that  each  age  needs,  but  lots  of  time  to  play 
a  few  good  games." — Mind  and  Body. 


The  Gymnasium  Director's  Pocket  Book  for  1007, 
compiled  by  W.  L.  Coop,  published  by  the  Narra- 
gansett  Machine  Co.,  has  made  its  appearance  with 
its  usual  standard  and  valuable  contents  for  gym- 
nasium instructors.  If  there  is  an  instructor  who 
is  not  familiar  with  this  vest  pocket  manual,  the 
publishers  will  be  very  glad  to  send  a  copy  on  ap- 
plication. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


We  need  yon  for  positions  paving  $600  to  $3000.  If  yon  want  a  better  place,  get  oar 
plan.  For  teachers  of  any  subject  who  can  also  coach  athletic  teams,  or  specialists  in 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
axa  S.  Second  Street,  Rockford,  111. 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


University  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman *s 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
|i2.    Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arklb  Clark,  Director 
•  Urbana,  Illinois 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  second- 
year  pupil.  ^  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.     Send  for  circulars.     New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


THE  SARGENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years*  coarse  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Garnet,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  npon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARGENT,  M.Dh  Cambridget  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

rOR   A    LIMITED  TIME  WE  WILL  PRINT  WANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

This  privilege  is  open  only  to  paid-up  subscribers  to  "  American 
Gymnasia."  The  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
popularity  of  this  page.  Advertisements  will  be  printed  without 
display  under  the  headings  "Positions  Wanted,"  "Instructors 
Wanted,"  and  other  headings  that  may  be  necessary. 

Advertisements  for  free  ineertion  must  be  received  by 
let  day  of  the  month  for  insertion  in  that  month's 
issue.  This  privilege  does  not  apply  to  commercial 
advertising,  but  only  to  personal  wants  of  individual 
subscribers. 

Each  advertisement  is  limited  to  four  lines.    Extra  lines  will  cost 

ten  cents.    Extra  insertions  of  free  advertisements  will  cost  ten 

cents  a  line. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  seven  years' experiencci 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
tion. Married  and  small  family.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  "American  Gymnasia."  

YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience  as  instructor, 
wants  position  near  Boston  for  evenings.  Address 
D.  G.  H.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
sdiool  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

HONOR  GRADUATE  in  physical  education.now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  States.  Address  E.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia." 

YOUNG  MAN  to  graduate  from  Normal  School 
this  year  wants  assiistant's  position  in  school  where 
there  will  be  chance  for  growth.  Address  H.  G.  T., 
"American  Gymnasia." 

FOR  SALE 
SECOND-HAND    VAULTING     BAR.       Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9'  -9")  with  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P«, «« American  Gymnasia." 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS.  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everywhere.  Salaries  |8oo  to  |3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  au 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representattve  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COACH  for  baseball,  basketball  and  football  in 
middle  west  collefi^e ;  chance  to  take  collegiate  courses 
if  desired ;  other  duties  in  physical  department  accord- 
ing to  ability  of  applicant.  Address  C.  G.  H.,  "American 
Gymnasia.** 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
puiposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
ana  physical  training  charts  and  dia^ams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  orush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

APPARATUS  WANTED 

SPRINGBOARD  wanted, in  working  order,  cheap 
for  cash.    Address  C.  H.,  "  American  Gymnasia." 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  schools,  colleges, 
play^ounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  ;$i.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  re^stered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boaton,  Maas. 


TKe 


Duryea 


Normal 
School 


A.r1   of  DcLficin^ 
and  Aesthetics 

For  Teachers  of  Dancing  and 

Teachers  of  Physical 

Training 

Three  weeks'  course,  June  17th  to 
July  5th,  1907. 

A  practical  training  school  dennion- 
strating  a  most  sinntple  and  direct 
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physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  second- 
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A  Directory  of  Summer  Schools  Giving  Physical 
Education  Courses  This  Year 


YALE  SUMMER  COURSES  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— Third  year  begins  July  8  and  ends  Aug. 
16.  Circiriar  of  information  sent  on  request  to 
YALE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  135  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  Summer  Session.-^ 
Special  courses  in  physical  education.  Tuition 
for  season,  June  17  to  Aug.  16,  $12.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  Di- 
rector, Urbana,  111. 


N.  Y.  UNIVERSITY,  N.  Y.  City,  Summer  School, 
July  1-19.  Courses  in  games,  athletics,  dancing, 
gymnastics,  hygiene.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Direc- 
tor; Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Sec'yi  202  W. 
86th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION.  Opens  20th  session  July  8  for 
six  weeks.  Instruction  in  all  forms  of  gym- 
nastics and  athletics.  Normal  course  three 
years.  Circular  sent  by  Jay  W.  Scaver,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  Summer  session  July 
7  to  Aug.  17.  Physical  education  given  in  9 
courses,  leading  to  degrees  and  diplomas.  An- 
nouncement sent  on  application  to  Secretary, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 

GILBERT  SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of 
Classic  Dancing.  Open  June  3  to  Aug.  i. 
Please  send  for  prospectus  to  M.  B.  Gilbert,  177 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harvard  University 

Summer  Courses,  1907 
July  2  — August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Chairman 
J.  L.  LOVE.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


University  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman's 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
|i2.    Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Director 
Urbana,  Illinois 
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OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

MAY  BC  FITTED  FOR  ANY  SIZE 
FLOOR.  CEILING  OR  WALL  CONNECTIONS 


The  "  SODERLUND  "  VALVE  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Buildings,  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Saniuriums,  and  all  Public  and  Private 
Institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the 
shower  baths. 

This  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes:  on  4  inch  and  5  1-2  inch  centres, 
and  may  be  fitted  for  floor,  ceiling  or  wall  connections.  By 
the  use  of  extension  connections  it  may  be  fitted  for  any  wider 
spread  desired,  making  it  possible  to  substitute  on  any  shower 
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centres  of  the  supply  pipes. 
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may  be  had  upon  request 
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"TIME  LOCKS"!!*" 


Cut  half  size.    No.  3332-B.    (Locker  Lock) 

We  illustrate  a  new  article — the  simplest  and  quick- 
est to  operate  and  the  most  easily  understood  of  all 
KEYLESS  LOCKS  extant.  May  be  opened  by  aid  of 
sight,  or  by  sound,  or  by  touch,  at  discretion.  Nothing 
at  all  like  it  in  the  market.  Beyond  being  novel,  it  is 
pleasing  to  everybody,  being  in  every  sense  practical 
and  secure,  as  well  as  reasonable  in  prich. 

For  introduction,  a  sample  of  No.  3332-B  (for  a 
Locker  door)  or  No.  3360-B  (for  a  drawer)  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Money  in  full  refunded 
upon  prompt  return  of  lock  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Can  refer  by  permission  to  important  consumers. 

Please  state  thickness  of  door  or  drawer,  also  whether 
of  wood  or  metal. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Lockers  supply  "Time 
Locks"  upon  their  best  grades,  when  specined. 

Address  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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for  admission. 
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YALE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

135  Elm  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

A  Series  of  Practical  Articles  for  tiiose  who  have  to  do  with  the  Promotion  and  Supervision 

of  such  Municipal  Centers 

By  Arthur  Leland,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Denver,  Col. 


THE  next  two  years  will  be  the  opportune  time 
for  the  smaller  of  our  large  cities  to  acquire  proper 
provisions  for  the  play  of  children.  Land  now  is 
comparatively  cheap,  with  values  steadily  rising. 
The  largest  cities,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
others  have  shown  the  absolute  need  of  play- 
grounds; such  a  need  that  land  in  some  of  these 
cities  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dol- 
lars an  acre.  But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  lesson 
home  to  the  smaller  city. 

The  writer  aims  in  this  series  of  articles  to  make 
practical  suggestions,  gleaned  from  his  experience 
as  supervisor  of  playgrounds  in  Louisville,  St.  Paul 
and  Denver  showing  the  needs  and  the  best  way  of 
organizing  a  system  of  public  playgrounds  in  the 
smaller  of  our  great  cities.  A  number  of  the  prob- 
lems that  come  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  these 
centers  of  social  and  physical  activity  will  be  con- 
sidered and,  we  hope,  considerable  practical  light 
shed  upon  the  questions  that  are  apt  to  perplex  and 
handicap. 

The  First  Essential  Features  of  a  Playground 

The  first  essential  features  of  a  playground  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  are : 

For  Boys  Seven  to  Sixteen:  Space  to  be  used  as 
baseball  diamond,  football  field  and  skating  rink 
according  to  the  season,  giant-stride,  shower-baths, 
space  for  athletic  games,  basketball,  track  and  field 
athletics,  traveling  rings,  trick  rings,  turning  pole, 
trapeze,  swings,  see-saws,  parallel  bars,  ladders  and 
sliding  poles. 

For  Girls  and  Small  Boys:  Swings,  giant-strides, 
sec-saws,  space  for  basketball  and  other  games,  lad- 
ders and  sliding  poles,  traveling  rings,  trick  rings, 
shower-baths,  turning  pole,  parallel  bars,  etc. 

For  Little  Children:  Shade,  sand  boxes,  big 
wooden  blocks  the  size  of  bricks,  little  wagons, 
shovels,  pails,  baby  swings  with  leather  seats  and 
space  for  kindergarten  games. 

Attractive  grounds,  shade,  toilet  rooms  and  organ- 
ized games  are  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  child- 
ren. The  recreation  park  idea -of  the  playground  is 
the  ideal  but  its  full  completion  requires  four  to  ten 
acres  of  ground. 

Russell  Square,  Chicago,  illustrates  what  can  be 
done  on  four  acres  of  land,  or  about  two  dty 
blocks.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  playgrounds 
established  by  the  South  Park  Commission  of  Chi- 
cago.   The  others  are  all  of  ten  acres  or  larger. 

The  plan  reproduced  here  shows  the  smallest  of 
the  St.  Paul  playgrounds,  320x270,  containing  about 
1.9  acres.    Such  a  piece  of  ground  is  quite  within 


the  reach  of  any  city.  This  is  the  smallest  piece 
of  land  upon  which  a  successful  playground  con- 
taining the  essential  features  can  be  constructed. 
It  offers  facilities  only  for  the  play  of  children  un- 
der sixteen.  There  is  not  sufficient  room  for  any 
extended  system  of  buildings,  indoor  gymnasium 
nor  separate  facilities  for  boys,  girls  and  small  child- 
ren. It  can  be  used  as  a  imall  working  model  to 
show  what  a  playground  is  and  what  can  be  done 
by  one. 

The  playground  should  be  built  with  a  view  to 
future  enlargement,  upon  a  block  which  has  vacant 
land  opposite  or  adjacent.  The  playground  must 
have  a  baseball  diamond.  The  space  given  to  it  in 
the  plan  is  a  very  meagre  allowance,  only  a  three- 
quarter  size  diamond,  upon  which  only  boys  under 
sixteen  can  play,  using  balls  which  are  not  very 
lively.  The  rest  of  the  playground  must  be  protec- 
ted from  the  batted  balls  by  a  high  fence.  Occa- 
sionally balls  will  go  out  in  the  street. 

A  playground  without  a  baseball  diamond  will  be 
used  almost  entirely  by  girls  and  boys  in  kilts  dur 
ing  the  baseball  season.  Any  vacant  lot  within 
ten  blocks,  where  baseball  can  be  played  will  be 
more  attractive  to  the  boys. 

In  the  plan  appended  the  ground  is  graded  level 
with  the  exception  of  the  baseball  diamond,  which  is 
lowered  two  and  one-half  feet,  draining  to  the  cen- 
ter where  it  is  connected  with  the  sewer.  Tlie 
banks  on  the  sides  make  possible  a  skating  rink  in 
the  winter  and  make  baseball  much  safer  in  close  \ 
quarters.  Outside  the  baseball  diamond  is  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  running  track;  then  a  grassy  slope  to  the 
upper  level.  The  borders  around  the  grounds  arc 
a  few  inches  higher  than  the  play  space  and  covered 
with  turf.  Lilacs  ate  grouped  in  appropriate  places. 
Along  the  front  of  the  grounds  is  a  buckthorn 
hedge,  while  one  side  has  a  hedge  of  lilacs. 

The  entire  playground  must  be  enclosed  by  a  high 
iron  post  or  wire  fence.  A  ch^ap,  efficient  fence 
can  be  made  of  five  foot  standard  field  wire  fencing, 
attached  to  pointed  two  inch  iron  posts,  set  fifteen 
feet  apart  with  three  strands  of  barbed  hog  wire  on 
top.  Its  ugly  lines  can  be  hidden  by  training  vines 
upon  it. 

If  the  playground  fund  is  very  small,  do  the 
grading  the  first  year,  putting  in  die  apparatus  in 
the  order  of  importance.  The  gymnasium  frame  is 
the  most  expensive  and  least  important  of  all. 

Make  the  baseball  diamond.  Plant  a  few  trees 
and  part  of  the  hedge  and  shrubs;  sow  some  g^rass 
around  the  borders.  Do  just  enough  landscape 
gardening  to  suggest  what  you  intend  to  do,  and 
finish  it  later. 

And  don't  leave  out  the  fence. 

The  writer   ran   playgrounds   three  years   in    St. 
Paul,  where  the  playground  committee  do  not  be-  1 
lieve   in   fences.    Experience  says  it  can   be    done,  i 
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hut  every  piece  of  apparatus  must  be  taken  in  every 
ni^ht.  Much  valuable  time  must  be  spent  in  watch- 
ing to  keep  the  playgrounds  "closed  when  they  were 
shut/'  «t^ 

LOCATIONS: — The  playgrounds  should  be  loca- 
ted in  that  part  of  the  city  where  juvenile  crime  is 
greatest.  The  effective  radius  of  a  small  play- 
ground is  not  over  ten  blocks.  Organized  games 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  playground  a 
number  of  blocks  in  each  direction. 

THE  FIRST  WORK:—The  city  engineer's  office 
win  give  a  plat  of  the  land  showing  the  exact  size, 
grades  of  the  streets,  etc.  If  the  land  is  much  be- 
low grade  and  filling  is  scarce,  it  can  be  made  a 
sunken   garden  with  catch  basins  and   sewer  con- 


nections so  that  it  drains  to  the  center.  If  it  is  on 
a  side  hill,  it  should  be  graded  so  that  the  gymna- 
sium and  space  for  children's  games  is  level.  The 
baseball  diamond  and  running  track  should  be  one 
to  two  feet  below  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  sloping  at 
a  grade  of  four  inches  to  a  hundred  feet  to  a  point 
near  the  center  just  outside  the  infield  of  the  base- 
ball diamond,  where  a  catch  basin  is  located  and 
connected  with  the  sewer.  The  man-hole  should 
have  two  covers,  one  to  drain  the  field  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  the  other  without  holes  to  be  used 
when  the  field  is  flooded. 

After  the  land  has  been  graded,  a  water  system 
should  be  installed.  Street  washers  should  be  placed 
about  100  feet  apart  over  the  space  which  is  to  be 


Plan  of  the  Smallest  Practicable  Playground 

I.  Elm  trees.  2.  Lombardy  poplars.  3.  Buckthorn  hedge.  4.  Lilacs.  5.  Natural  grove  of  oaks. 
6.  Hedge  of  willows.  7.  Sewer.  8.  Water  system.  9,  Street  washers.  The  playground  here  shown  is 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.     It  occupies  1.9  acres  of  land. 
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Athletic  and  Basketball  Events  in  Chicago 


By  Charles  E.  Suiter 


ACTIVITIES  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHI- 
CAGO.— Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  winter  ac- 
tivities at  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  the  following  schedule  of  indoor 
games  that  have  been  and  are  still  being  held  in  the 
Bartlett  gymnasium: 

Jan/  II.    Lewis  Institute  vs.  Chicago   (basketball). 

11.  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Chicago  (swim- 

ming). 

12.  University  High  School  try  out  (track). 
12.    Hyde     Park     High     School     class     meet 

(track). 
15.    Armour     Institute  try  out   (basketball). 
18.    Englewood     and     North     Division     High 

School  (track). 

18.  Wendell  Phillips  class  meet  (track). 

19.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Chicago  (basket- 

ball). 

26.  Freshman  try  out  (track). 

26.  Wisconsin  vs.  Chicago    (basketball). 

26.  Law  vs.  Senior  (basketball). 

26.  Tryouts  for  Freshmen  track  team. 

30.  Arts  vs.  Literature  (basketball). 

31.  Philosophy  vs.  Science  (basketball). 
Feb.     I.  Wisconsin  vs.  Chicago  (swimming). 

I.    University  High  School  vs.  Oak  Park  H. 
S.  (swimming). 


1.  Law  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

2.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago    (basketball). 

2.  Freshmen  vs.   Wilson  Ave.   Y.   M.  C.  A, 

(basketball). 

2.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Chicago  Freshmen 

(track). 

5.  Senior  vs.   Philosophy   (basketball). 

6.  Arts  vs.  Science  (basketball). 

7.  Divinity  vs.  Literature  (basketball). 
9.  Purdue  vs.  Chicago  (basketball). 

9.  Literature  vs.  Science  (basketball). 

12.  Law  vs.  Philosophy   (basketball). 

14.  Philosophy  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

15.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago   (Freshmen  track). 
15.  Law  vs.  Literature  (basketball). 

19.  Science  vs.  Divinity  (basketball).' 

20.  Northwestern  vs.  Chicago    (basketball). 
20.  Arts  vs.  Senior  (basketball). 

23.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago   (sv/imming). 

2$.  Oak  Park  vs.  Hyde  Park   (swimming:). 

26.  Literature   vs.    Philosophy    (basketball). 

28.  Science  vs.  Senior  (basketball). 

Mcli,  I.  Law  vs.  Arts  (basketball). 

1.  Minnesota  vs.  Chicago  (basketball). 

2.  University  High  School  vs.  Oak  Park  H. 

S.   (track). 

2.  First    Preliminary    Track    Meet    of     the 
Cook  Co.  High  Schools. 


Organization  and  Equipment  of  Playgrounds 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
watered.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  any  of 
these  project  above  the  surface  in  the  baseball  field, 
as  they  will  cause  accidents. 

A  hose  connection  can  be  put  inside  the  manhole 
in  the  center.  Home  plate  can  be  put  over  a  box 
in  which  a  hose  connection  is  placed. 

PLAYING  SURFACES :— For  the  baseball  field 
a  good  closely  cropped  turf  is  best  and  is  practicable 
in  a  clay  or  loamy  soil.  If  the  playground  is  built 
of  sand,  six  or  eight  inches  of  black  dirt  must  be 
spread  over  it  in  order  to  make  a  lawn. 

Three  or  four  inches  of  coarse  cinders,  well 
packed  and  covered  with  one  inch  of  cinders,  which 
have  been  run  through  a  half  inch  screen  will  make 
a  hard  surface  over  a  sandy  bottom.  If  equal  parts 
of  screened  cinders  and  good  clay  are  mixed  to- 
gether, dampened,  spread  one  inch  thick  over  a  layer 
of  coarse  cinders  and  well  rolled,  an  ideal  playing 
surface  will  be  made  for  the  athletic  field,  the  run- 
ning track  or  any  part  of  the  playground;  such  a 
mixture  packs  well,  is  springy,  does  not  get  dusty  in 
dry  weather  and  can  be  played  on  in  the  rain. 

If  there  is  a  grass  athletic  field,  the  baseball  run- 
ways and  other  much  used  parts  of  the  diamond 
should  be  made  of  clay  and  cinders.  About  two 
parts  of  coarse  sand  and  one  part  of  good  clay 
mixed  give  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  screened 
cinders  and  clay,  and  if  available  can  be  used  to 
good    advantcige    for    running    tracks    and    walks. 


Coarse  cinders  rolled  and  covered  with  two  inches 
of  spent  tan-bark  make  a  very  artistic  and  appro- 
priate surface  for  the  basketball  court  and  little 
children's  playground. 

Under  the  gymnasium,  parallel  bars,  turning  poles, 
sec-saw  and  jumping  places,  fine,  soft  sand  should 
be  spread  about  a  foot  deep.  Such  a  covering  re- 
quires no  care  to  keep  it  soft  and  it  does  not  blow 
away.  The  giant-stride  and  swings  must  have  ver; 
hard  surfaces  under  them  or  in  a  few  weeks  great 
holes  will  be  worn  in  the  ground  which  will  be 
filled  with  water  every  time  it  rains.  A  strip  of  ce- 
ment side-walk  about  three  feet  wide  under  the 
swings  works  like  a  charm.  About  the  best  thing 
for  the  giant-stride  is  a  bed  of  screened  cinders 
mixed  with  clay  spread  eight  inches  deep  and 
packed  solid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTE: — The  next  article  in  this  series  on  play- 
grounds will  bi  one  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
have  in  hand  the  promotion  of  the  playground  idea 
in  a  city.  It  will  tell  how  to  organize  a  system, 
with  points  for  cominittccs  and  others  having  such 
work  in  charge;  how  to  interest  the  people,  how 
to  organize  a  committee,  how  to  raise  funds;  metli- 
ods  of  interesting  city  officials,  the  city  department 
best  fitted  to  handle  playgrounds;  how  to  secure 
land;  the  matter  of  supervision;  enlarging  the 
movement  into  a  system  to  make  it  permanent 
The  experience  of  several  cities  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  be  given. 
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5.     Arts  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

7.  Law  vs.  Science  (basketball). 

8.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago  (track  meet). 

8.     Second   Preliminary   Track    Meet   of    the 

Cook  Co.  High  Schools. 
12.     Philosophy  vs.  Arts  (basketball). 
14.     Senior  vs.  Law   (basketball). 
16.    Third   Preliminary    Track    Meet    of    the 

Cook  Co.  High  Schools. 
22.     Bankers  vs.  Clerks  (track  meet). 
28    and    29.     Illinois    Athletic    Club    (Charity 

track  meet). 
30.    Final  Track  Meet  of  the  Cook  Co.  High 
Schools. 
April  2.    Yale  vs.  Chicago  (swimming). 

12.  Intercollegiate   Gymnastic  Tournament. 

13.  Central  Association  A.  A.  U.  Gymnasium 

Tournament. 
20.    Senior  vs.  Junior  Wrestling  Championship. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  numer- 
ous interclass  wrestling  and  interfraternity  relay 
meets;  also  a  few  local  gymnastic  meets.  Dr.  J. 
K.  Ray  croft  has  estimated  that  upwards  of  1000 
contestants  have  taken  part  in  these  games.  An 
analysis  of  the  schedule  shows  that  the  games  are 
mainly  interclass,  inter-department,  inter-fraternity 
and  inter-high  school  meets.  Even  the  bankers  and 
clerks  who  ordinarily  have  very  little  opportunity 
for  such  activities,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  University  in  offering  them  the 
use  of  its  gymnasium.  A  further  analysis  shows 
that  many  of  the  games  have  been  between  the  uni- 
versity and  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  athletic  club 
learns.  The  interest  in  these  games,  as  shown  by 
the  crowded  houses,  has  been  fully  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  in  the  intercollegiate  contests,  which  is 
a  very  desirable  and  happy  state  of  affairs.  Too 
much  concentration  of  interest  in  t  heintercolle- 
giate  games  has  probably  been  chiefly  responsible" 
for  the  evils  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
Nuch  contests. 

Another  soothing  measure  which  has  done  much 
to  keep  plenty  of  oil  poured  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  is  the  abundant  opportunity  offered  to  star 
athletes,  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  intercolle- 
giate competition,  to  stay  in  the  game  as  long  as 
they  please  with  no  sacrifice  of  glory  or  honor. 
Numerous  A.  A.  U.  competitions  are  held  and  any 
amateur  athlete  may  enter  unattached  or  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  almost  any  athletic  organization. 
That  intense  eagerness  to  get  into  action  which  an 
athlete  feels  after  he  has  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency,  as  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed course  of  training,  can  be  best  allayed  by 
giving  him  ample  opportunity  to  work  off  his  super- 
abundance of  energy. 


BASKETBALL  EVENTS.— The  annual  baskct- 
l>all  tournament,  in  which  15  teams  were  entered, 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.  at  the  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
March  21,  22  and  2^.  The  Central  Y.  M.  C  A. 
.-md  University  of  Chicago  teams  cleaned  up  every- 
thing in  the  preliminaries  and  semi-finals  as  was 
expected,  and  then  came  the  crucial  test  between 
those  two  rival  teams.  Each  team  was  keyed  up 
for  the  final  struggle  and  they  made  it  one  of  the 
fastest    and   snappiest   games    ever   played    in    this 


section.  The  score  was  close  from  start  to  finish, 
and  when  the  referee  blew  his  whistle  at  the  end  of 
the  second  half,  the  score  was  22  to  19  in  favor 
of  the  Midway  five.  This  gives  the  A.  A.  U.  cham- 
pionship to  the  U.  of  C,  that  title  having  been  held 
by  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teams  ever  since  the 
tournament  idea  was  introduced  in  this  section. 

G.  B.  Affleck,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  holding  a  secondary  tournament 
to  give  those  teams  a  chance  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  big  tournament.  The  secondary 
tournament  is  now  on  and  is  being  held  in  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium. 


Dr.  H.  F.  Kallenberg,  director  of  physical  train- 
ing at  the  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  has  arranged  to  test 
the  plan  of  handicaps  in  basketball.  He  divides  his 
players  into  three  groups  according  to  their  ability. 
Group  A  he  designates  as  scratch  men,  group  B 
receives  a  handicap  of  live  points,  while  group  C 
receives  10  points.  He  has  planned  to  hold  a  tourn- 
ament in  the  near  future,  to  be  conducted  on  this 
basis. 

In  connection  with  this  tournament  he  has  de- 
cided to  introduce  another  feature  which  is  quite 
unique  and  which  is  directly  in  line  with  his  idea  of 
keeping  theory  and  practice  constantly  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  nmst  be  remembered 
that  his  students  are  all  preparing  to  enter  the  field 
of  physical  training  as  a  life  work,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  have  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  how  an  athletic  meet  should 
be  conducted. 

His  plan  is  to  select  certain  individuals  to  attend 
to  all  the  details  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meet,  such  as  arranging  the  date,  the 
guarantees,  etc.,  by  holding  correspondence  with  the 
managers  of  the  various  teams,  who  must  in  turn 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  special  duties  so 
that  the  proper  contracts  may  be  drawn  up  and  all 
friction  and  misunderstanding  avoided.  The  teams 
are  to  represent  various  local  institutions,  and  the 
eligibility  of  a  player  may  be  questioned  at  any 
time.  When  a  protest  is  made  all  die  proper  pro- 
cecduros  must  be  passed  through  in  regular  order, 
and  the  player  disqualified,  suspended,  or  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  team  according  to  the  decision 
rendered,  all  this  involving  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  association  as  well  as  the  rules 
of  the  game. 


PERSONAL  MENTION.— E.  B.  De  Groot,  South 
Park  System,  Chicago,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  has  been  conferring 
with  Superintendent  Grieson  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  with  regard  to  a  tract  of  four  acres 
which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  schools  by  a 
philanthropist  for  play-ground  purposes.  There 
will  be  a  football  and  a  baseball  field,  also  a  quarter- 
mile  track  and  several  tennis  courts.  Off  to  one 
side  there  wili  be  a  play-ground  for  small  children 
similar  to  those  in  the  large  parks  and  squares  of 
Chicago.  Another  tract  of  six  acres  has  been 
given  to  the  city  bv  Dudley  Waters,  a  citizen  of 
Grand  Rapids.  This  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
park  which  "will  probably  be  modeled  after  the 
Chicago  pattern.  Mr.  De  Groot  has  been  selected 
to  draw  up  the  plans. 

(Continued  on  page  169.) 
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Games,  Plays  and  the  Gymnasium  Floor 

By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Continued  from  March) 
The  various  games,  however,  have  not  all  the 
same  formations.  Sometimes  the  requirement  is  for 
one  circle,  sometimes  two  circles  are  needed,  some- 
times a  large  oval  formation  is  the  ideal,  sometimes 
straight  lines  and  sometimes  long  fields,  such  as  are 
used  in  sprinting  competitions,  sometimes  square 
fields  are  desirable.    The  average  gymnasium  is  not 


large,  and  the  varous  divisions  must  play  near  each 
other.  In  ball  games  and  running  g^mes,  for  in- 
stance, the  positions  of  the  individual  players 
changes  so  often  that  the  divisions  are  constantly 
changing  their  positions.  This  encroaches  on  the 
dividing  spaces  between  the  divisions.  We  cannot 
expect  in  ordinary  gymnastics  pupils  so  perfectly 
drilled  that  during  long  and  exacting  eames  they 
will  keep  difficult  formations,  and,  moreover,  it   is 
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not  desirable  that  the  average  pupils  should  devote 
i(.'<)  much  attention  to  the  keeping  of  formations. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  experimenting  the 
writer  has  found  the  accompanying  floor  plan  (No. 
I),  with  the  given  dimensions,  to  be  the  best  for 
all-around  purposes  of  games,  plays,  drills  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  apparatus  work,  as  rope  jumping, 
horse,  box  and  buck  vaulting,  etc.  I  have  these 
lines  painted  on  the  floor,  the  main  lines  being  three 
inches  wide.  The  edges  of  the  lines  were  scratched 
into  the  wood  with  a  sharp,  pointed  instrument. 
Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  touch  up  the  black 
lines,  it  was  only  required  to  fill  in  between  the  two 
scratched  lines.  The  dimensions  given  in  this  dia- 
gram are  ideal  for  classes  of  about  40  pupils  and  for 
a  gymnasium  of  about  36x66  feet.  The  two  short 
sides  of  the  rectangle  should  not  be  nearer  than 
fight  feet  to  the  nearest  apparatus  or  wall  and  the 
long  side  not  nearer  than  four  feet. 

Diagram  No.  2  shows  a  class  in  closed  and  open 
line  formations.  It  can  be  seen  how  quickly  a  class 
c.'.n  be  changed  into  desirable  positions  for  all  forms 


of  team  relay  races.     (Compare  diagram  Nos.  2  and 
3). 

Diagram  No.  4  shows  the  bringing  of  the  class 
into  two  circular  formations.  I  have  used  on  lines 
according  to  this  diagram  two  different  kinds  of 
games,  although  I  only  practice  in  the  gymnasium 
one  kind  of  a  game  at  the  same  time. 

Diagram  No.  5  shows  the  whole  class  engaged  in 
one  game.  From  the  numbers  of  the  players  it 
can  bd  seen  that  the  members  of  one  circle  in  the 
previous  game,  form  in  this  diagram  the  opposing 
party  to  the  other  circle.  From  two  circles  one  can 
change  quickly  to  a  large  oval  game,  by  simply 
spreading  one  circle  on  the  oval  lines  and  by  letting 
the  other  circle  step  inside  the  oval. 

Diagram  No.  6  shows  how  the  large  squares  are 
used. 

Some  of  the  games  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  a  fiiture  article,  together  with  a  system  of  scoring 
in  class  relay  racing,  games  and  plays. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Physical  Training  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent 

By  B.  £.  McKenzie,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 


(Summary  of  paper  read  before  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  Dec.  1906.) 
•  Attention  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  the 
law  that  exercise  should  fall  within  physiological 
limits.  In  illustrating  the  loss  of  power  resulting 
from  disease,  extensive  reference  was  made  to  the 
disabilities  following  infantile  spinal  paralysis, 
showing  that  even  in  extreme  disability  new  muscle 
combinations  can  be  made,  which,  together  with 
operative  and  mechanical  aids,  would  enable  such 
persons  to  walk.  The  most  interesting  means  de- 
scribed under  this  heading  had  reference  to  the 
extension  trolly — a  plan  by  which  a  patient  utterly 
unable  to  move  the  lower  extremities  was  sus- 
pended from  a  small  car,  running  on  an  overhead 
trolly  line  by  straps  passing  under  the  chin  and  oc- 
ciput, thus  enabling  the  patient  to  practice  move- 
ments until,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  she  could 
walk  without  other  aid  than  that  afforded  by  braces 
an<i   crutches. 

In  the  treatment  of  flat  foot  physical  training  is 
of  greater  value  than  operative  or  mechanical 
means,  especially  for  young  persons.  Of  the  vari- 
ous mechanical  aids  employed,  properly  constructed 
boots  are  the  most  important  and  valuable.  In  the 
treatment  of  lateral  curvature  and  trunk  deformi- 
ties, forcible  means  should  be  employed  to  render 
the  spine  supple  and  to  make  temporary  correc- 
tion. This  must  be  followed  up  by  training  for  the 
following  purposes:  (i)  For  development;  (2)  for 
its  educative  value.  The  most  effective  of  forcible 
means  employed  are  (i)  Extension  by  supports 
under  the  chin  and  occiput  (not  under  the  arms), 
<iometimes  with  as  much  as  50  pounds  added  by 
fastening  weights  to  the  feet;  (2)  by  a  lateral  force 
employed  by  means  of  a  girth  passing  around  the 
body  at  the  point  of  greatest  convexity  of  the  curve 
and  made  to  exert  its  force  so  as  to  extend 
the  spine,  correct  the  lateral  deviation  and  un- 
twist the  rotation;  (3)  By  means  of  a  special 
machine   named  the   rotation   rack. 


Development  is  sought  in  order  that  muscles  may 
be  able  to  hold  the  spine  in  a  correct  or  improved 
attitude  after  it  has  been  rendered  supple.  The 
most  important  feature,  however,  in  physical 
training  is  the  educational  one.  Ideal  results  can 
be  obtained  only  when  the  patient  has  learned  to 
call  out  her  personality  so  as  to  hold  the  degree 
of  correction  rendered  possible  by  preceding  work. 
In  dealing  with  patients  suffering  from  ftmctional 
or  neurotic  disorders,  it  was  shown  that  education 
in  its  widest  sense  and  properly  understood  con- 
tains the  greatest  hope  for  these  patients;  it  has 
within  it  the  germ  of  all  the  harvest  of  good  which 
they  may  reap.  It  implies  instruction  as  to  the 
harmful  influences  which  have  been  at  work, 
whether  in  the  home  or  elsewhere,  the  formation 
of  habits  of  diligence,  the  avoidance  of  gloominess 
and  moodiness  on  the  one  hand  and  of  frivolity  and 
sentimentality  on  the  other,  an  earnest  outlook  on 
society,  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  work 
for  each  one  to  do,  and  victories  to  be  achieved 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  application  and  in- 
telligent, purposeful  exercise  of  the  individual  will. 

Gymnasium  treatment  continued  day  after  day, 
for,  it  may  be,  several  months,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  the  necessary  discipline,  to  bring 
into  exercise  and  co-ordination  the  faculties  and 
powers  tending  to  produce  rational  behavior  in  a 
healthy  individual.  The  discipline,  always  kind, 
must  be  clear-cut  and  unwavering.  The  one  word 
which  expresses  more  than  any  other  the  dictum 
of  treatment  in  these  cases  is  "discipline;"  not  only 
the  discipline  which  calls  for  submission,  but  that 
which  succeeds  in  educating  the  patient  to  be  self- 
reliant,  not  simply  depending  upon  the  directions 
given  by  another,  but  exercising  her  own  judgment 
and  becoming  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  her 
powers  are  subject  to  her  own  will  and  may  be 
made  to  yield  not  an  erratic,  but  an  intelligent 
obedience. 
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Question  of  Heavy  Apparatus  Work  for  Women 


Isabelle  Thompson  Smart,  M.  D. 


(Continued  from  March.) 

Some  of  our  i^ysical  educators  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  our  women  of  America  should  be 
as  strong  as  any  peasant  woman.  Yes  and  nol 
Save  the  mark  when  any  of  our  girls  take  on  any 
of' the  physical  characteristics  of  those  poor  "slaves 
of  the  soil,"  forced  as  they  are  to  hard  manual 
labor  because  of  their  misfortune  in  being  bom 
in  a  "military  country."  Then  there  may  be  peas- 
ants and  peasants,  but  those  that  I  have  seen  any- 
where on  the  continent  of  Europe  certainly  did 
not  impress  me  either  with  their  strength  or  their 
grace,  but  with  their  muscles  over-developed,  ac- 
cording to  the  groups  most  used  at  their  habitual 
tasks,  and  in  many  other  ways  lacking  the  symme- 
try and  truly  healthful  development. 

Such  an  eminent  authority  as  Dr.  Charles  A.  L. 
Reed  says:  "The  modem  extension  of  woman's 
activities  has  brought  with  it  more  or  less  of  a 
penalty  in  the  form  of  genital  diseases  induced  by 
her  occupations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
women  could  adjust  themselves  without  damage 
to  labors,  which,  through  generations,  had  been 
arranged  for  men.  Clerking  in  stores,  work  in  fac- 
tories with  imperfect  ventilation,  and  carrying  of 
heavy  burdens,  are  among  the  examples  which 
illustrate  the  infiuene  of  occupation  as  a  cause  of 
pelvic  diseases  in  women.  The  peasant  women  of 
continental  Europe  are  especially  given  to  carrying 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  head,  as  is  true  of  the 
American  negro  in  the  South,  all  these  classes 
furnish  examples  of  uterine  displacements,  espe- 
cially procidentia,  and  its  attendant  evils.  The  re- 
lative robustness  of  the  European  peasant  women 
is  largely  a  fiction  (9)." 

Our  pioneer,  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  in  his  latest 
book,  speaks  of  special  "developing  appliances, 
numbering  forty  different  pieces  which  he  had 
made  and  first  used  in  his  private  institution  in 
New  York  in  1878  (10)."  These  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  designed  for  special  developmental  ben- 
efit to  men  "immediately  sprang  into  popular  favor 
and  were  soon  copied  in  one  form  or  another  by 
various  manufacturers,  and  have  since  been  in- 
troduced into  school,  college,  athletic  club,  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums  throughout  this  country 
and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  (10)."  In  giving 
his  reasons  leading  to  the  construction  of  these 
special  individual  forms  of  apparatus  he  says: 
*'\Vhile  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1869,  I  began  to  make  measurements  of 
stndents  and  to  observe  the  difference  in  size, 
strength  and  development  that  characterize  differ- 
ent habits  and  conditions  of  life.  Two  years  later  I 
was  called  upon  to  devise  a  system  of  exercise  that 
would  be  at  once  efficient,  progressive  and  popular. 
In  thinking  the  matter  over  I  could  not  shut  out 
from  my  mind  the  marked  difference  in  physique 
of  the  men  who  had  come  under  my  observance. 
To  expect  that  a  class  of  individuals  varying  be- 
tween these  extremes,  could  be  grouped  together 
and  given  the  same  kind  of  exercise  with  any  hope 
of   benefitting   all    seemed   to    me    little   less    than 


absurd  (10)."  Is  there  not  a  fine  suggestion  con- 
tained in  these  statements,  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  physical  training  of  girls  and 
women?  If  the  fathers  of  the  then-future  gener- 
ations needed  special  developing  apparatus,  how 
much  more  urgent  is  the  need  of  our  girls  of  the 
present  who  are  to  become  the  mothers  of  the 
coming  generations,  for  apparatus  especially  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  their  individual  develop- 
ment and  not  calculated  to  produce  diseases  and 
deformities ! 

In  summing  up  I  wish  to  state  that  apparatus 
work  on  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  pieces  of  heavy 
gymnastic  apparatus  is  wrong  and  harmful  to 
women  for  the  following  reasons: 

First:  The  condition  of  the  internal  organs  is 
seldom  known.  In  very  few  instances  are  examin- 
ations of  sufficent  rigidity  made  to  show  what  a 
girl  may  and  may  not  attempt. 

Second:  The  apparatus  used  is  unnecessary  to 
accomplish  the  developmental  object  of  the  work. 

Third:  The  pelvic  viscera  are  in  a  great  many 
cases — because  of  the  "bad  form"  of  the  work  in 
beginnners  —  badly  misplaced,  ligaments  are 
stretched  beyond  physiologic  power^  of  recovery, 
thus  permitting  of  versions  in  one  direction  or 
another  or  of  prolapsus. 

Fourth:  A  continuation  of  the  work  will  cause 
a  version  to  become  a  flexion,  and  many  times 
peritoneal  adhesions  are  formed,  making  the  work 
of  repair  much  more  serious  and  painful. 

Fifth:  In  order  to  do  the  work  in  "good  form" 
a  novice  must  do  the  work  over,  making  many  at- 
tempts in  very  "bad  form,"  with  innumerable 
wrong  landings,  sudden  slips,  and  jerky  recoveries 
and  an  occasional  bad  fall.  All  these  tend  to  pro- 
duce displacements  and  prolapse  if  none  are  pres- 
ent and  to  aggravate  them  if  they  are  already 
there. 

Sixth:  From  the  various  malpositions  acquired, 
inflammations  are  set  up  and  we  find  resultant 
ovaritis,  endometritis,  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  nu- 
merous other  symptoms  in  their  train,  painful 
menstruation  being  a  very  common  sequel. 

Seventh:  These  conditions  in  turn  set  up  reflex 
nervous  symptoms  and  severe  trouble  is  frequently 
encountered  by  the  family  physician. 

Eighth :  Not  sufficient  supervision  is  maintained 
to  see  that  the  clothing  worn  many  times  is  safe 
and  fitting  for  the  girl  performing  strenuous  and 
unusual  exercises;  constricting  waist  bands,  stock- 
ing suporters  suspended  from  the  waist  band,  and 
so  forth,  too  often  escape  the  attention  of  the  director. 

Ninth:  The  girls  of  today  need  a  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  exigencies  of  the  busy  rush  in  which 
we  Americans  live  and  are  plunged  "whether  we 
will  or  no,"  but  they  do  not  need  to  have  their 
nervous  organisms  stimulated  by  unnecessary  ex- 
ercise and  its  evil  results,  to  the  degree  of  mental 
and  physical  unfitness  and  to  the  verge  of  a  nerv- 
ous break-down,  which  evidences  itself  in  the  hys- 
teria so  common  among  our  so  called  "athletic 
girls." 
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Pyramids  and  Postures  for  Class  Use 

By  Albert  B.  Wegener. 
(See  preceding  page) 

THE  object  of  the  presented  series  of  pyramids  is 
to  give  a  graded  series  of  illustrated  figures  that 
may  be  easily  grasped  by  any  director  and  which 
will  require  very  little  explanation. 

The  simple  figures  may  be  done  in  several  sections 
by  an  entire  class  as  a  feature  in  class  work.  They 
may  be  made  even  more  attractive  for  exhibition 
purposes  by  a  smaller  class  if  they  are  used  in  com- 
'bination  with  marching  evolutions.  At  certain 
points  while  classes  are  doing  maze  marching  or 
running  at  the  given  command  the  class  halts  and 
immediately  assumes  the  attitudes  herein  outlined, 
and  then  continues  its  marching, 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  I — The  arms  are  interlocked  and  at  the  given 
command  the  two  end  men  drop  into  the  position 
that  is  shown. 

Fig.  2 — The  same  movement  with  five  persons. 

Fig.  3 — Is  a  simple  tableaux  of  boxers,  their  vic- 
tims, and  a  peace  maker. 

Fig.  4 — The  kneeling  figure  seizes  the  end  figure's 
ankles  from  the  front  leaning  rest  and  elevates  them 
us  shown  in  the  cut,  while  the  other  two  figures 
perform  the  hand-stand. 

F'igs.  5  and  6 — Are  simple  balance  attitudes  that 
require  no  explanation. 

Fig.  7 — A  series  of  arch  bend  balances.  The  two 
center  figures  grasp  a  wand. 

Fig.  8 — Requires  no  explanation. 

Fig.  9— A  series  of  hand,  forearm  and  head  bal- 
ances. In  the  figures  next  to  the  end,  the  knees  are 
placed  on  the  upper  arms  just  above  the  elbows. 
The  end  figures  show  a  horizontal  lever  on  the 
elbows. 

Figs.  10  to  13 — Represent  attitudes  similar  to  the 
preceding  done  in  several  lines  converging  toward 
a  central  point 

Fig.  i4^Represents  a  circle  performed  by  com- 
bination of  all  the  individual  attitudes  presented  up 
to  that  point. 


Eastern  Intercollegiate  Championships 

In  commenting  upon  the  indoor  season  o.f  college 
physical  activities,  just  closed,  the  "Boston  Trans- 
cript" states  that  "without  doubt  it  was  the  most 
successful  season  the  "minor"  sports  have  ever 
enjoyed.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
eastern  college  athletics  that  the  "minor"  sports 
should  be  the  ones  which  are  the  most  thoroughly 
organized.  They  receive  much  more  careful 
thought  and  prudent  management  than  the  more 
popular  "major*  sports  such  as  football,  baseball, 
rowing  and  track  athletics.  For  every  one  of  the 
"minor"  sports  which  flourish  at  the  various  uni- 
versities there  is  an  intercollegiate  organization 
with  an  intercollegiate  championship  schedule. 
Football  and  baseball  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves." 

During  the  winter  indoor  season  just  closed  in 
the  East  there  were  ten  activities  in  which  the 
championship  title  was  awarded  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  these  sports  and  the  1907  champions. 


Basketball  (New  England)— Yale,  i;  Williams,  2. 

H  ockey — P  ri  nceton. 

Fencing-T-Annapolis. 

Bowling — Columbia. 

Wrestling — Yale. 

Gymnastics — N.  Y.  University. 

Swimming — Princeton. 

Water-Polo— Yale. 

Association  Football — Haverford. 

Yale  easily  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  indoor 
season,  winning  three  championships,  though  one 
is  disputed.  Yale  was  first  in  basketball,  water 
polo  and  wrestling.  In  basketball  Yale's  title  is 
also  claimed  by  Williams  College,  the  winner  of  the 
New  England  championship. 


London  Olsrmpic  Games 

THE  news  that  comes  to  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  preparations  for  the  Olympic  games  to  be 
held  at  Shepard's  Bush,  London,  next  year,  indi- 
cates steady  preparation  for  a  world  event  of  ath- 
letic note,  in  spite  of  the  several  disagreements  and 
.iiisundertsandings  that  have  arisen.  Late  news  indi- 
cates that  the  French  athletic  organizations  have 
decided  not  to  participate,  but  this  condition  may 
ue  clianged  during  the  next  three  months. 


A«  A.  U.  Gymnastic  Championship 

THE  national  gymnastic  championship  of  the  A. 
A.  U.  was  held  March  21st  in  the  gj'mnasium  of  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  both  after- 
noon and  evening,  with  seven  events  and  a  good  hst 
of  contestants  representing  colleges,  Turnvereins, 
athletic  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  gymnasiums. 
The  team  championship  was  won  by  New  York 
University.  The  events  were:  Indian  club,  rope 
climbing,  flying  rings,  side  horse,  horizontal  bar, 
and  tumbling. 


Events  in  Chicago 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 
Prof.   Fred   E.   Leonard,    Oberlin   College,   Ohio, 
is  at  the  Institute  and  Training  School,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  giving  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Physical  Education. 


J.  II.  White  has  resigned  his  position  as  swim- 
ming instructor  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  and 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  April  15. 
He  will  be  succeeded  at  the  C.  A.  A.  by  Alexander 
Meffert  of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club. 


M.  Butler  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  as  instructor  in  the  gymnas- 
ium, and  has  been  succeeded  by  Fred  Stone  of 
Miami  University,  Ohio. 


The  new  Illinois  Athletic  Club  building,  on  Michi- 
gan Ave,,  two  doors  from  the  C.  A.  A.,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  country,  is  nearing  completion, 
and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  June. 
Frank  J.  Sullivan  will  be  swimming  instructor. 


EDITORIAL 


CONFERENCE  CONSIDERS  SYSTEMA- 
TIZING PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

THE  preliminary  conference  "in  the  interest  of 
the  better  recognition  of  physical  training  as  an 
integral  part  of  education  in  all  schools,  especially 
in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,"  was  held  in 
Boston,  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
the  morning  of  April  6th,  as  announced  in  the 
March  "American  Gymnasia."  The  conference 
came  too  close  to  the  publication  date  of  this  is- 
sue to  permit  a  detailed  report  to  be  printed  at 
this  time,  but  such  a  report  will  be  published  in  the 
next  number.  Real  progress  was  made  and  present 
indications  are  that  something  tangible  for  the  bet- 
terment of  physical  training  will  follow  this  initial 
gathering  of  a  few  interested  people  who  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  their  profession. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  twenty  men  and 
women,  and  ten  letters  were  received  expressing 
deep  interest  in  the  movement  and  submitting  in-* 
formation  to  be  used  at  the  conference.  Those 
present  were  mostly  from  New  England,  but  the 
letters  received  were  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  showing  that  there  is  more  than  a  local  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  attempting  to  fix  the  status 
of  physical  training. 

The  conference  was  somewhat  general  in  its 
consideration  of  the  subject  and  there  was  much 
in.  evidence  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals 


to  regard  their  own  personal  problems  and  their 
own  personal  labors  as  needing  publicity  at  that 
time,  but  this  had  its  good  places  for  it  showed 
the  conditions  in  the  several  fields  represented  and 
those  who  looked  below  the  surface  found  real  in- 
spiration from  these  personal  testimonies.  The  gen- 
eral discussion  and  submission  of  ideas  was  based 
on  the  following  three  questions  which  were  placed 
before  the  meeting : 

What  group  of  subjects  would  you  include  under 
physical  training? 

Will  you  favor  us  by  giving  in  brief  your  views 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  such  subjects? 

Do  you  think  physical  training  should  rank  as 
one  of  the  major  subjects  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges or  would  you  place  it  among  the  minor  sub- 
jects? 

These  questions  naturally  brought  forth  some 
tentative  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  be  included  under 
physical  training,  but  no  serious  difference  was  in 
evidence.  The  sentiment  so  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed concretely  was  that  there  should  be  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
in  all  forms  of  physical  activity  under  proper  in- 
struction or  supervision  and  that  proper  credit 
should  be  given  to  pupils  for  work  done.  As  to 
whether  it  should  be  a  major  or  a  minor  subject 
in  the  educational  corriculitun  did  not  seem  so  im- 
portant for  present  consideration  as  to  get  physi- 
cal training  properly  recognized  by  the  authorities 
in  any  part  of  the  order  of  studies. 

After   two   hours   of  general   discussion   matters 


REQUIRED  WORK  AND  CREDIT  INFORMATION  WANTED 

We  desire  to  prepare  and  print  as  complete  a  report  as  possible  of  the  present  status  of  physical 
training  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  special  reference  to  the  colleges  and  schools  for 
men  and  women  in  which — 


(a)  Physical  training  work  is  compulsory. 

(b)  Credit  is  given  for  such  work. 
Replies  are  desired  at  once  with  information  of 

(c)  What  form  and  how  much  work  is  compul- 
sory; gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  etc.; — how  many 
hours  a  week; — indoors  or  outdoors. 

(d)  How  much  and  what  credit  is  given;  does 
it  count  toward  graduation  diploma;  amount  of 
credit  compared  to  academic  courses. 

We  would  like  also  the  following  supplementary 
-information,  stating  whether — 

(c)  The  director  of  physical  training  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  or  school  faculty  and  if  so,  if 
with  powers  equal  to  heads  of  other  departments; 
and  if  the  director 

(f)  Has  actual  control  of  all  forms  of  physical 
training,  both  athletics,  gymnastics  and  games. 
Also, 

(g)  When  did  compulsory  work  with  credit  (if 
given)  go  into  effect;  and 

(h)    What  instruction  is  included  in  the  depart- 


ment of  physical  training,  (theory  and  practice) ;  is 
hygienic  and  sexual  instruction  given. 

We  request  every  reader  who  is  a  director  of 
physical  training,  man  or  woman,  who  can  reply 
*yes"  to  (a)  and  (b)  above,  to  write  to  us  immed- 
iately, even  if  time  available  will  permit  no  more 
than  a  dozen  words  to  be  written.  The  matter  is  of 
real  importance  to  the  advancement  of  physkal 
training.  We  want  to  collect  a  mass  of  facts  that 
will  show  the  present  standing  of  our  profession  in 
educational  institutions,  not  theories  but  practical 
facts  showing  what  is  already  being  done.  This 
cfiort  needs  the  personal  co-operation  of  each 
individual  instructor  who  can  contribute  any  one 
item  of  information.  This  effort  by  "American 
Gymnasia"  is  in  line  with  the  work  being  done  by 
the  New  England  Education  League  referred  to 
above,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  May 
and  future  issues. 

Send  replies,  very  brief  or  in  detail,  as  time  and 
other  conditions  admit,  but  please  reply  at  once. 
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were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  passing  of  a  vote 
that  the  cliairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting  ap- 
point a  committee  to  outline  a  preliminary  syllabus 
ot  physical  training  and  to  report  to  a  conference 
to  be  held  next  fall. 

That  physical  training  needs  systematic  treat- 
ment is  not  often  denied  but  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  profession  is  in  a  position  to  give  that 
unifying  treatment  at  this  time;  in  other  words 
whether  such  work  as  is  proposed  is  not  premature. 
In  this  connection  it  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  movement  did  not  start  in  the  pro- 
fession; no  teacher  m  physical  training  or  group 
<■!  teachers  set  tlie  ball  rolling.  The  movement  was 
»»tarted  by  New  England  Education  League  which 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  concerned  with 
general  education  affairs.  The  fact  that  these 
people  recognized  so  fully  the  importance  of  physical 
training  and  the  necessity  for  it  to  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  educational  system  of  schools  and 
colleges  ought  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
physical  training  profession.  To  appreciate  our  own 
work  is  one  thing;  to  have  it  appreciated  by  intelli- 
gent observers  is  quite  another. 


Playground  Instruction  at  N.  Y.  University 

The  New  York  University  Summer  School  an- 
lumnces  special  courses  for  those  interested  in  di- 
recting playground  work  including  organization 
iMui  administration  of  playgrounds  and  clubs  and 
practical  work  for  pLnygrounds.  Attention  to  this 
subject  by  a  summer  school  of  physical  education 
IS  another  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
lype  of  physical  work  and  also  that  the  physical 
training  profession,  or  individuals  in  it,  are  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  new  field. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Exhibit  at  Sportman's  Show 

At  a  recent  Sportsman's  Show  in  Madison  Square 
Ganlen.  X.  Y.  City,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  that  city 
provided  a  daily  program  of  physical  work,  in- 
cluding calisthenic  drills,  apparatus  work,  wrestling, 
lx>xing,  fencing,  tumbling,  canoe  races,  tilting  con- 
tests, etc.,  by  men  and  boys.  As  70,000  people  vis- 
ited the  show,  the  advertising  value  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.   A.  gymnasiums  was  considerable. 


New  York  City  Notes 

At  its  monthly  meeting,  March  i6th,  of  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Society  of  New  York  the  subject 
was  ''Variations  in  Growth,"  presented  by  Dr.  Clark 
Wissler,  Columi)ia  University,  New  York,  with  dis- 
cussion opened  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Cranipton. 

Among  the  recent  appointments  as  supervisors  of 
physical  training  in  New  York  City  elementary 
schools  were  the  following  graduates  from  the  New 
\  ork  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  :  Maude 
Edmonds,  Mrs.  Ada  R.  Caul  in,  Francis  J.  Elerl, 
G.  W.  (iammond  and  Harry  Sperling. 

Tlie  annual  fencing  meet  of  the  New  York  Nor- 
fnal  School  of  Physical  Education,  March  31st,  was 
\.'on  by  Miss  Margaret  Barrett  of  Brooklyn.  The 
bouts  were  of  four  minutes'  duration  with  twenty- 
one  bouts.    There  were  seven  entries. 


President  Meylan  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 

Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  for  two  years  secretary  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  association,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick.  The  mail  vote  by  which  the 
(jeclion  was  determined  resulted  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  members  of  the  National  Council,  22;  num- 
ber voting,  20;  for  Dr.  Meylan,  14;  for  Dr.  Gulick, 
2;  for  E.  H.  Aruold,  2;  for  C.  E.  Ehinger 
and  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard,  i  each.  A  mail  vote  is  now 
being  taken  for  secretary,  treasurer  and  editor. 


Several  groups  01  members  of  the  various  Turn- 
vereins  throughout  the  country  arc  planning  to  visit 
Germany  this  year  to  take  part  in  Turnfests  m 
the  Fatherland. 


The  Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal  for  Research  in 
Physical  Education 

THE  following  conditions  have  been  formulated 
for  the  awarding  of  the  **Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal 
for  Research  in  Physical  Education."  The  an- 
nouncement that  this  medal  would  be  offered  for 
competition  by  students  of  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal education  in  America  was  made  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  June,  1906.  At  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  to  be  open  to  men  students  only;  since 
that  time  the  conditions  have  been  extended  to  in- 
clude women  students  also.  The  original  announce- 
ment contained  the  following  paragraphs  which  are 
reproduced  for  record: 

It  will  be  awarded  for  original  work  constitu- 
ting a  direct  contribution  to  any  department  of 
physical  education.  It  has  been  committed  to 
this  magazine  by  a  friend  of  physical  education, 
who  prefers  to  remain  unknown. 

To  give  the  medal  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  work  has  been  and  is  now  a  single- 
eyed  devotion  to  hygienic  physical  training  has 
l>ccn  judged  eminently  fitting.  If  some  degree 
of  his  earnestness  and  inspiration  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  winner,  or  winners,  of  the  medal, 
the  efforts  made  to  achieve  it  will  be  labor  well 
spent,  and  "American  Gymnasia"  will  have  com- 
pensation enough  in  bestowing  it. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD. 

I.  The  competitor  shall  bo  a  member  of  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  physical  training. 

II.  The  thesis  shall  be  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  physical  education,  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, so  that  it  represents  original  research.  The 
subject  may  he — historical,  psycho-physical,  anthro- 
pometric, physiological,  hygienic,  gymnastic,  athle- 
tic, etc. 

III.  Theses  submitted  shall  be  subject  to  publi- 
cation in  ".American  Gymnasia,"  or  otherwise,  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  form  of  digests. 

IV.  The  competitor  shall  present  three  typwrit- 
ten  copies,  two  of  which  will  be  returned ;  the  other 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  library  of  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

V.  All  theses  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
by  May  ist. 

VI.  The  judges  of  award  will  be  three  of  the 
directors  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  such  persons 
as  they  may  designate. 
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Personal  Views  of  Physical  Training  Tendencies 


(Continued  from  February,) 
The  following  expressions  of  opinion  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  symposium  of  which  the  first  part 
was  published  in  the  February  "American  Gymna- 
sia" as  a  result  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  number  of  men 
and  women,  members  of  the  physical  training  pro- 
fession, who  were  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  questions  asked  were  as 
follows : 

Will  you  please  give  "American  Gymnasia" 
for  publication  a  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tion? 

Question:— (a)  What  feature  of  the  A.  P. 
E.  A.  convention  was,  in  your  opinion,  of  most 
importance  ? 

(b)  What  impression  did  you  receive  from 
the  convention  regarding  the  future  progress  of 
physical  training? 


ripe  for  any  rational  propaganda  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

JAY   W.   SEAVER,   President  Chautauqua  School 
of  Physical  Education. 


The   most   important    feature    of   the    convention 
was,  I  believe,  the  opportunity  it  gave  for  the  es- 
tablishment   and    maintenance    of    social    relations 
between  representatives  of  different  sections  of  the 
country. 
The   most  impressive   feature   was   the    fact  that 
physical  educators  and  boards  of  health  are  finding 
that  they  are  interested  in  the  same  problems  and 
that  they  can  therefore  be  of  mutual  help. 
THOMAS    A.    STOREY,    Associate    Professor    of 
Physical  Instruction,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 


(a.)  The  opportunities  to  meet  informally  mem- 
bers of  the  association  from  distant  places,  and  to 
discuss  personally  with  them  matters  of  interest. 
This  sort  of  intercourse  ought  to  aid  in  infusing  a 
spirit  of  unity  in  the  association. 

(b.)  The  convention  showed  a  spirit  of  friendly 
discussion  and  co-operation  which  augurs  well  for 
increasing  breadth  in  the  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  physical  training. 

J.  ANNA  NORRIS,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, Public  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass, 


You  ask  me  to  state  what  feature  of  the  late  con- 
vention impressed  me  as  of  most  importance.  For 
myself  I  can  say  at  once  that  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Cronin  was  the  feature  of  the  whole  meeting  and  I 
would  have  been  repaid  for  attendance  by  hearing 
it  alone.  That  this  would  be  so  for  the  teachers 
without  medical  education  is  probably  doubtful  but 
the  influence  of  the  paper  on  the  teacher  of  poorest 
training  must  have  been  stimulating  and  helpful. 

As  to  the  future  of  physical  training,  I  am  sure 
that  one  impressive  feature  was  the  number  of 
young  men  who  are  going  into  the  work  and  if  their 
preparation  is  liberal  the  growth  of  the  work  is 
likely  to  continue  in  geometric  ratio.  If  this 
preparation  is  not  such  as  to  put  them  on  the  same 
level  with  the  other  teachers  of  a  school  the  work 
will  be  delayed  in  its  development.    The  country  is 


(a.)  The  most  important  feature  of  the  recent 
convention  was  the  social  feature.  The  reception 
in  Springfield,  the  luncheon  at  the  training  school 
and  the  entertainment  by  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst 
and  Smith  colleges,  together  with  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  contact  with  teachers  made 
the  Springfield  convention  in, some  ways  the  most 
profitable  that  I  ever  attended, 

(b.)     I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
co-operation   and    uniformity  of   opinion  on    many 
topics  which  heretofore  have  been  subjects  of  keen 
controversy. 
GEORGE  L.  MEYLAN,  Secretary,  A.  P.  E.  A. 

The  many  opportunities  offered  the  members  for 
social  intercourse  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful as  well  as  really  beneficial  features  of  the 
Springfield  convention.  For  it  is  important  and 
helpful  in  more  ways  than  one,  that  we  of  the  pro- 
fession should,  if  possible,  become  better  acquainted 
personally. 

That  Physical  Training  stands  for  higher  ideals 
than  ever  before — That  it  is  being  used  more 
and  more  as  a  means  toward  a  high  aim,  the  gen- 
eral betterment  of  all  classes  falling  under  its  influ- 
ence— That  strong  bodies,  clean  lives,  healthy  souls 
the  ends  well  worth  struggling  for — ^That  the 
teachers  seriously  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of 
their  profession — That  growing  girls  and  young 
women  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  more. 
— That  clean  athletics  should  be  encouraged  amon^ 
our  boys  and  young  men. — These  points  impressed 
me  most  earnestly. 

MARY  W.  BUTLER,  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion,   State    Normal    School,    Cortland,    N.    Y. 

The  things  that  struck  me  most,  aside  from  the 
advantage  of  allowing  time  for  making  and  renew- 
ing acquaintances,  were  the  better  type  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of  physical  training,  the  higher 
grade  of  papers  and  discussions,  the  passing  of  the 
battle  of  the  systems  and  the  growing  tendency  to 
discuss  principles  instead,  and  the  growing  recog- 
nition accorded  to  our  work  by  other  educators  and 
by  the  public  at  large. 

F.  E.  LEONARD,  Professor  of  Physical  Training, 
Obcrlin  College,  O. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
convention,  by  the  way  in  which  the  impressions  of 
any  one  on  a  given  subject  were  not  taken  as  posi- 
tive conclusions,  but  that  evidence  was  asked  for. 
I  was  also  impressed  by  the  willingness  of  every 
one  to  stand  criticism ;  the  pugnacious  attitude  of 
formerly  has  disappeared,  caused  first  by  the  leaders 
in  our  profession  understanding  one  another  better, 
and  second,  by  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
arc  manv  ways  by  which  we  may  reach  our  goal. 
WM.  A.'  STECHER,  Director  of  Physical  Training, 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools;  editor  "Mind  and 

Body." 
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A  personal  letter  from  a  director  who  does  not 
care  to  have  his  name  quoted,  says: 

On  the  whole  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
papers.  They  took  up  too  much  time  and  left  too 
little  time  for  the  discussions,  which  I  considered  of 
far  more  practical  importance. 

As  to  my  impressions  of  the  future  of  physical 
training,  I  feel  more  confident  than  ever  that  we  are 
in  a  profession  which  is  gaining  not  only  in  recog- 
nition and  dignity,  but  one  which  will  •  fill  a  very 
important  place  in  educational  institutions.  I  feel 
far  better  satisfied  than  ever  that  I  have  a  part  in 
this  work.  Many  of  the  papers  dealing  directly 
with  secondary  school  matters  were  in  general  good, 
but  not  of  practical  help.  They  were  more  encour- 
aging than  otheiwise. 


especially  to  Greece,  and  the  athletic  games  of  that 
country. 


(a.)  Perhaps  in  no  other  plan  of  gymnastic 
work  is  there  so  much  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  individuality  as  in  gymnastic  therapeutics.  The 
meeting  of  the  section  devoted  to  this  work,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  society  to  be  known  as  the 
Therap^tic  Gymnastic  Society  marked  an  afternoon 
of  profit  Many  new  and  helpful  suggestions  were 
g^ven  by  the  speakers,  and  the  fact  was  made  clear 
that  this  method  of  treatment  is  having  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  large  cities. 

(b.)  The  meeting  showed  a  marked  trend  to- 
ward the  promulgation  of  gymnastics  that  make 
for  health  and  endurance,  and  away  from  any 
form  that  encourages  sensationalism  or  superficial 
display.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  meeting  was 
one  of  cheerfulness  and  good  will  to  men,  and  under 
this  dominant  influence  there  was  little  occasion  for 
the  acrimonious  debate  or  the  quasi-political  lobby- 
ing w^hich  have  been  known  to  mar  other  conven- 
tions. 

BARONESS  ROSE  POSSE,   President  Therapeu- 
tic Gymnastic  Society,  Boston. 


I  can  answer  your  two  questions  in  two  brief  sen- 
tences. 

(a.)  I  believe  the  "round  table''  talks  among  a 
group  of  experts  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
piece  of  educational  work  that  can  be  done  at  a 
convention. 

(b.)  The  impression  received  from  the  conven- 
tion was  that  we  are  progressing  as  a  body  of  edu- 
cators in  the  larger,  more  wholesome  and  exact 
concepts  of  our  function  in  the  educational  work. 
CLARK  W.  HETHERINGTON,  Director,  Dept. 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  University  of 
Missouri 


Cincinnati  Events  of  Interest 

The  fourteenth  annual  mid-winter  athletic  car- 
nival by  the  Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic  Club 
the  evening  of  March  9th  was  participated  in  by 
over  400  individual  men  and  boys,  mostly  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  immediate  vicinity. 

The  recently  formed  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  has  held  three  interesting  meet- 
ings since  organization.  The  first  was  addressed 
by  President  Carl  Ziegler  on  the  History  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  At  the  second  meeting  H.  H.  Bux- 
ton read  a  paper  on  History  of  Athletics  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  third  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Harry  of  University  of  Cincinnati  on  his  trip  abroad, 


St.  Louis  News  Notes 

Ihe  St.  Louis  Grammar  Scliool  Athletic  League 
is  being  formed  under  the  direction  of  men  who 
are  vitally  mterested  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
younger  generation. 

The  city  proposes  to  open  five  new  parks,  with 
athletic  heids  and  playgrounds.  A  half  a  doi,eu 
Iree  bathing  establishments  are  to  be  ready  for 
use  this  summer.  Ihese  will  be  built  in  the  more 
densely  populated  districts. 

The  Washington  University  woman's  gymnasium 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  September.  It 
is  built  in  connection  with  McMillan  dormitory, 
whicli,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  costing  $350,000. 

The  Mississipi  Valley  Atliletic  Conference  was 
recently  fonnulated  at  Kansas  City.  The  members 
comprise  Washington  University,  Missouri  State 
University,  Kansas  University  and  Iowa  University. 
The  conference  will  be  the  dominating  factor  in 
western  athletics  south  of  the  Chicago  conference 
di.strict.  The  more  important  rules  adopted  are: 
I,  One  year  residence;  II,  bonafide  student; 
III,  students  cannot  play  more  than  three  years  m 
the  aggregate;   IV,  amateur  rule. 


Spring  Outdoor  Work  at  U.  of  P. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gymnasium 
work  ended  the  last  week  in  February  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  the  program  was  printed  in  the 
March  'American  Gymnasia."  Following  that  ex- 
hibition another  type  of  work  was  introduced  includ- 
ing physical  education  courses  consisting  of  class  les- 
sons in  wrestling,  in  boxing  and  in  swimming,  with 
one  period  a  week  for  each  class  in  the  swimming 
pool.  With  the  beginning  of  opportunity  for  outdoor 
work  the  classes  begin  training  in  Franklin 
Field  in  general  athletics  with  classes  graded  ac- 
crding  to  the  ability  of  the  men.  The  season  closes 
April  24  with  the  annual  outdoor  demonstration. 
Labt  year  400  men  took  part  in  this  demonstration; 
Jus  year  800  or  more  contestants  are  expected. 
That  the  picturesque  value  of  this  feature  of  physi- 
cal education,  unique  in  American  colleges,  has  out- 
side recognition,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  moving 
picture  companies  have  asked  and  been  granted 
permission  to  take  pictures  of  the  event  to  be  later 
exhibited  throughout  the  country.  The  work  out- 
lined above  is  conducted  by  J.  Leonard  Mason,  in- 
structor in  gymnastics. 


N.  A.  G.  U.  Normal  College  at  Indianapolis 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German- American 
Teachers'  Seminary  and  the  Normal  School  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union  did  not  work 
together  to  advantage  under  the  conditions  and  de- 
mands of  modern  schools  of  physical  training,  a 
separation  has  taken  place.  The  building  at  Mil- 
waukee has  been  soid  to  the  seminary  which  will 
continue  to  occupy  it.  The  normal  school  will, 
beginning  September  ist,  be  located  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  with  the  title  Normal  College  of  the  North 
American  Gymnastic  Union.  The  college  at  India- 
napolis will  offer  one,  two,  three  and  four  year 
courses,   leading  to   degrees 
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Hygienic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Continued  from  Februar>'.) 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  5.  From  the  descrip- 
tion thus  far  given  it  would  seem  as  if  every  pupil 
of  one  class  would  have  to  take  the  same  douche 
alike.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  can 
best  compare  this  bath  with  the  usual  class-room 
conditions  in  any  sdiool.  The  pupils  of  one  class 
always  are  of  about  the  same  degree  of  intelligence 
and  training,  and  the  lessons  meet  their  average 
needs,  yet  the  instructor  always  will  have  to  use 
efficient  efforts  with  those  who  are  somewhat  be- 
low the  average  standing,  and  also  must  manage  to 
stimulate  those  pupils  who  are  above  the  medium. 

In  hygienic  matters  we  should  be  more  careful  to 
meet  the  variations  in  health,  strength  and  tempera- 
ments of  the  individuals  from  the  average  class.  Yet 
this  variation,  at  least  in  health  and  strength,  is 
not  as  great  as  the  medical  profession  is  apt  to 
make  one  believe.  Wc  are  dealing  with  healthier 
humans  than  the  average  physicians  do,  and  it  is  not 
right  that  we  encourage  the  notions  of  sane  individ- 
uals too  much.  There  are,  however,  especially 
among  the  older  pupils  and  many  adults,  a  great 
variety  of  tastes,  ideas  and  fads,  and  it  is  in  order 
to  get  them  to  embrace  rational  methods,  that  we 
must  provide  for  all  enough  variations  to  meet  all 
the  needed  or  fancied  requirements. 

This  system  provides  these  variations  in  a  rational 
way.  The  operator  issue  signals  by  electric  balls 
to  the  undressing  pupils  in  the  dressing  booths. 
The  class  as  a  whole  has  had  instruction  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  signals  and  each  dressing 
room  is  furthermore  provided  with  a  printed  code 
of  all  signals.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  signal 
means  the  bathroom  is  ready  and  the  temperature 
of  the  showers  is  104  degrees;  the  second  signal 
means  the  water  is  100  degrees;  the  third  signal 
it  is  95  degrees.  When  all  are  in  the  bathroom  the 
temperatures  are  further  announced  at  every  de- 
cline of  5  degrees.  This  will  permit  those  whose 
douche  should  not  be  above  or  below  a  certain  de- 
gree to  enter  or  leave  at  exactly  the  right  moment. 
Futhermore,  those  who  desire  a  "strong"  bath  as 
to  extreme  variations  of  temperatures  and  pressure 
and  length,  are  placed  in  rows  by  themseives.  With 
weak,  young  or  inexperienced  bathers,  the  system 
permits  the  cutting  off  of  the  further  supply  of 
water  in  order  to  avoid  over  stimulation.  The 
real  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bather  without 
any  waste  of  time  can  enter  the  bath  at  exactly  the 
prescribed  temperature,  and  that  he  can  leave  it 
without  fussing  to  shut  off  the  water. 

ANSWER  to  deniand  No.  6.— That  the  bathroom 
can  be  heated  within  one  minute  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature has  been  shown  in  the  second  part  of  an- 
swer third.     It  was  shown  how  this  was  done  with- 


NOTE. — This  paper  was  begun  in  the  November, 
1906,  issue.  Back  numbers  can  be  supplied  (15 
cents  each)  while  the  limited  supply  lasts. 


out  impairing  the  purity  of  the  air.  In  reversed 
fashion  the  room  is  cooled  down  in  harmony  with  the 
decreasing  -temperature  of  the  douche- water.  Tlic 
room  having  been  heated  with  moist  steam,  thib 
steam  naturally  condenses  rapidly,  especially  since 
practically  one-tenth  of  the  air-space  is  being  con- 
stantly lashed  by  the  rushing  sprays.  Futhermore, 
the  operator  gradually  opens,  in  his  closet,  (by  re- 
versing the  ventilating  levers),  the  various  ventila- 
tors until  the  temperature  of  th'e  room  is  in  harmony 
with  the  douche. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  7. — The  lengthwise  par- 
titions must  be  6  feet  high;  the  crosswise  partitions 
must  be  41-2  10  5  feet  high.  This  provides  suffi- 
cient privacy,  as  an  individual  would  have  to  make 
extra  efforts  if  he  wished  to  see  his  neighbors. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  81 — From  cut  No.  4 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  whole  trunk  of  the  bather  is 
being  covered  by  the  two  .showers,  both  in  front  and 
back.  The  sprays  are  each  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
by  the  time  the  shower  reaches  the  trunk  of  the 
bather  it  has  a  vertical  diameter  of  about  1 1-2  feet, 
an  horizontal  diameter  of  about  i  foot.  The  sprays 
are  placed  at  opposite  comers  of  the  square,  which  is 
formed  by  the  four  partitions,  and  arc  therefore  4 
feet  apart.  They  are  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  two  showers  will  cross  about  4  feet  from  the 
floor,  r'uthcrmore,  the  height  of  this  crossing  joint 
varies  about  I  foot  from  the  -front  end  of  the  rows 
to  the  rear  end.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  different  heights  of  the  pupils,  the  tallest  pupils 
.standing  in  the  rear  end  douche  cells.  If  the  same 
bathroom  is  used  by  both  adults  and  children,  small 
platforms  are  provided  for  children. 

The  arrangement  of  the  proper  angle  of  the  show- 
ers and  the  proper  height  of  the  crossing  point  of 
the  showers  insures  that  the  water  strikes  the 
bather's  trunk  at  the  proper  angle  as  well  as  all 
over ;  it  keeps  his  head  out  of  the  water  all  the  time 
and  does  not  require  his  bending  into  all  kinds  of 
contortions  to  get  the  water  whether  be  wants  it  most 
to  strike,  i.  e.,  down  the  spine  and  chest.  Again  with 
a  side  step  or  forward  step  he  can  place  himself  in 
such  a  position  that  the  water  can  reach  any  part  of 
his  extremities. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  9. — If  the  partitions 
are  of  such  height  as  given  in  No.  7,  and  if  the 
showers  are  crossing  at  the  described  height  then 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  water  jumping  from 
one  bather  to  the  other.  The  two  showers  must 
cross  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  douche  cell.  One 
way  to  prevent  the  floor  or  used  water  from  strik- 
ing other  bathers  feet,  or  obliging  the  bather  to 
stand  in  water  is  the  placing  of  a  crated  wooden 
floor  6  to  10  inches  above  the  cement  floor.  This 
arrangement  sometimes  may  become  necessary  if 
no  sufticicnt  pitch  is  at  our  disposal  for  the  proper 
placing  of  gutters  lengthwise  through  the  bathroom. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  10. — The  most  perfect 
sanitary  arrangement  is  attained  by  having  pitched 
deep  gutters  lengthwise  between  each  two  rows  of 
cells,  and  along  two  walls,  and  by  pitching  the 
floors  of  adjoining  rows  of  cells  toward  the  gutters. 
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Crated  wooden  floors  are  very  unsanitary.  Wooden 
fixtures  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  in 
iiiiy  bathroom.  But  if  wooden  crated  floors  are 
necessary,  1  should  advise  two  sets  of  floors.  From 
cut  Xo.  4  and  the  plan  of  the  bathhouse,  much  can 
be  seen  how  the  partitions,  etc.,  should  be  built.  If, 
in  addition  to  this  form  of  cell  partitions,  we  have  a 
cement  floor  and  properly  placed  gutters  and  no 
wood  flooring,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  avoid 
the  least  bit  of  accumulations  of  dirt.  The  matter 
of  an  easy  and  absolute  mode  of  keeping  the  bath- 
room clean  is  of  the  greatest  importance  if  sweet, 
pure  air  shall  exist  in  it  at  any  time.  The  possibil- 
ity of  quick  accumulation  of  filth  and  bad  odors  in 
any  bathroom  is  a  very  easy  matter  when  we  con- 
sider that  240  to  300  pupils  can  be  douched  every 
hour.  Only  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  any 
catch  places  for  dirt  and  a  place  where  a  smart 
stream  of  hot  water  can  be  quickly  applied  to  any 
part  of  it  will  assure  any  demand  for  absolute 
cleanliness. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  11. — From  the  previous 
descriptions  and  the  many  details  which  I  have 
described  it  will  seem  to  the  reader  as  if  it  might 
be  very  difficult  to  have  one  instructor  attend  to 
all  these  details,  of  adjusting  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water,  o^  regulating  the  water  pressure  and 
attending  to  all  the  signals,  and  of  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  class  of  40  or  60  pupils.  I  have  broken  in 
quite  a  number  of  "green"  attendants,  and  there- 
fore assure  the  reader  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  have  one  person  attend  to  all  with 
absolute  precision  and  ease. 

Cut  No.  3  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  b3'  which  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  water  is  controlled.  The  two  perpendicular 
handles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cut  control  all  the 
water  ami  adjust  all  the  temperature  changes.  The 
two  round  handles  at  the  extreme  left  and  right  of 
the  stand,  regulate  the  pressure  and  regulate  the 
drainage  of  all  overhead  pipes.  The  fork  like 
handles  in  the  upper  part  control  each  two  sets  of 
pipes  which  lead  to  one  row  of  douche  cells.  If 
these  handles  stand  at  right  angles  both  sprays  of 
each  cell  are  flowing;  if  this  handle  is  switched 
to  one  side  only  one  spray  flows;  if  this  handle  is 
switched  over  to  the  other  side  it  closes  one  set 
and  opens  the  other  set  of  sprays. 

By  this  arrangement  I  liave  attained  what  I  call 
the  "alternating  shower."  We  hereby  reduce  the 
area  of  inundation  by  half  and  gain  pressure  or 
quantity  which  is  of  great  importance  both  in  the 
tonic  effect  of  the  douche  as  well  as  in  gaining 
pressure.  It  avoids  too  strong  "shocks,"  aids  in 
mechanical  stimulation,  and  by  its  rythmical  alterna- 
tion avoids  the  physiological  phenomeman  of 
"holding  the  breath,"  and  induces  rythmical  deep 
breathing.  Through  the  pipes,  which  are  12  inches 
apart,  the  instructor  has  a  clear  view  of  every 
douche  cell.  On  the  left  side  he  has  the  buttons 
for  his  electric  bell  signals,  and  at  his  right  side  are 
the  various  levers  which  regulate  the  ventilators, 
(i.  e.,  window,  airshafts  and  fans.) 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  12. — Cut  No.  5,  a  plan 
of  a  bathhouse  annex,  one  dressing  room  being  lo- 
cated on  each  side  of  the  bathhouse,  shows  how 
there  exists  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
dressing  room  to  bath  room,  and  if  the  reader  will 
compare  the  numbers  of  the  dressing  booths  and 
douche  cells,  he  can  see  how  the  distance  is  prac- 


tically the  same  for  every  member.  An  important 
factor  is  the  placing  of  doors  at  each  end  of  the 
bathrooms,  and-  furthermore  the  doors  being  rather 
wide  it  takes  about  half  a  minute  to  have  every 
member  to  the  bathroom  after  the  first  signal  has 
been  given. 

ANSWER  to  demands  No.  13  and  14. — A  close 
study  of  the  dressing  room  arrangement  as  shown 
in  cut  No.  5  will  show  the  reader  how  a  very  inex- 
pensive mode  of  partitions,  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
will  furnish  sufficient  privacy  for  each  member  of 
one  class.  With  help  of  the  ceiling  and  side,  ventila- 
tion and  the  hot  air  heating  system  and  a  fan,  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  room  can  be  adjusted 
rapidly  and  each  person  in  each  dressing  booth 
will  get  the  full  bencrtt  of  the  adjusted  tempera- 
tures, without  any  exposure    to  drafts. 

Two  sets  or  two  rooms,  with  each  40  dressing 
booths,  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  every 
new  arriving  class  a  nicely  aired  room.  Class  mem- 
bers usually  begin  to  collect  10  minutes  before  class 
is  called,  and  stay  until  about  10  minutes  after  the 
bath  is  finished.  Each  dressing  room,  therefore,  be- 
ing used  alternatively  by  the  successive  classes,  is 
occupied  by  the  pupils  about  one-half  hour  in  every 
hour.  Each  dressing  room  at  any  one  given  time 
has  only  pupils  of  about  the  same  bodily  conditions, 
consequently  the  temperature  can  be  adjusted  to 
degrees  which  are  beneficial  to  all.  Yet  the  most 
essential  thing  in  this  two-room  arrangement  is 
the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  alternating  periods 
of  use  and  not  in  use  they  can  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated between  two  classes.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  douche,  individual  tastes  and  needs  are  met, 
and  in  this  case  by  a  system  of  small  hot  air  holes, 
of  which  one  is  in  each  dressing  booth.  This,  each 
bather  can  adjust  for  himself  should  the  general  tem- 
perature not  bring  about  the  desired  reaction  after 
the  bath.  By  a  very  simple  device,  however,  all 
these  individual  airholes  can  be  shut  by  the  central 
controller,  so  that  there  can  never  be  a  decided 
change  of  temperature  from  the  normal,  i.  e.,  that 
temperature  which  is  stimulating  to  the  average. 

Without  going  into  detail  about  what  constitutes 
the  temperature  changes  which  should  be  brought 
about  in  the  dressing  room  during  the  course  of 
occupation  by  one  class,  1  will  say  that  generally 
a  moderate  temperature  should  be  the  rule  when 
pupils  first  enter  in  their  street  clothing.  When 
they  return  from  the  exercises  it  should  be  at 
least  10  degrees  warmer,  and  again  when  they  re- 
turn from  the  bath  it  should  be  about  20  degrees 
cooler.  This  last  period  demands  a  still  further 
gradual  lowering  while  dressing  is  going  on  until 
the  temperature  resembles  as  much  as  possible  the 
temperature  to  which  the  pupil  has  to  return, 
which  usually  means  the  outdoor  conditions. 
Draughts  should  always  be  avoided. 

Each  dressing  booth  should  be  provided  with  a 
small  stool  and  small  shelf  and  at  least  six  hooks. 
These  hooks  must  be  placed  high  enough  to  permit 
the  hanging  of  all  clothing  at  full  length.  The  wet 
towels  should  he  deposited  in  a  box  or  basket  out- 
side the  dressing  room  and  all  gymnasium  clothing 
should  be  delivered  at  the  gymnasium  office  or  check 
room,  for  immediate  drying.  Each  dressing  room 
should  have  two  water  closets,  one  at  each  end, 
and  lo()king-glas>es  should  exi^t  at  each  end  of  each 
aisle. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


GROWTH    AND    EDUCATION.— By    John    M. 

Tyler,  professor  of  biology.,  Amherst  College. 

(To    be    published    May,    1907,    by    Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.) 
This  book  is  to  be  the  result  of  Professor  Tyler's 
study  of  physical  conditions  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  cluldren,  of  which  subject  he  has  told  some- 
thing recently  in  public  addresses.  The  book's 
purpose  is  "to  determine  what  shall  be  tlie  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  ni  eacli  successive  stage 
up  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  It  is 
generally  admitted  academically  that  education 
should  follow  the  laws  of  growth.  Practically,  for 
the  most  part,  this  principle  is  ignored.  Prof. 
I'yler  shows  that,  owing  to  the  complexity  of 
growth,  nature  can  supply  vitality  for  only  certain 
kinds  of  growth  at  certain  times.  If  the  vitality  is 
demanded  for  other  purposes  than  that  belonging 
to  a  given  epoch  of  the  child's  life,  deformity  of 
function  must  result"  Judging  from  the  writer's 
recent  addresses,  the  book  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  who  have  active  interest  in  physical 
education. 


being  in  separate  books  is  an  advantage  in  many 
ways,  from  a  practical  standpoint. 


GOOD    HEALTH.— By    Frances    Gulick    Jewett, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     Price  40  cents.     Il- 
lustrated.   Pages,  172. 
TOWN  AND   CITY.— By   Frances  Gulick  Jewett, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  50  cents.    Illus- 
trated.   Pages,  272. 
Two  books  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene  Series,  of  which 
there  are  to  be  several.    The  series  is  edited  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  Gulick.     The  books  aim  to  tell  in  the  style 
of  a  story  rather  than  that  of  text  books  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  tlie  various  parts  of  the  wide  sub- 
ject of  hygiene.    Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  things 
that  are  within  the  life  and  understanding  of  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  books  are  prepared.    The  first 
volume  treats  of  pure  air,  ventilation,  care  of  t:ytSt 
cars,  teeth,  skin  and  lungs,  impoitance  of  exercise 
and   bathing,   and   allied   facts.     The   second  book 
mentioned  above  covers  the  subject  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  towns  and  cities;  the  claim  is  made  that 
these  matters  have  never  before  been  presented  to 
children.     For  school  use,  for  which  the  books  arc 
printed,  they  should  supply  valuable  means  of  im- 
parting knowledge  to  pupils  of  adolescent  age  and 
younger. 


OLD     DANISH     FOLK     DANCES.— Translated 
from  the  Danish  by  Lida  S.  Hanson  and  Laura 
W.  Goldsmith.     Price  75  cents.   (Music  in  two 
books,  $2.30.) 
Describes   folk  dances  approved  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Promotion  of  Folk  Dances  in  Copenhagen. 
The  method  of  teaching    is   presented,    making  it 
that  much  more  easy  for  teachers  to  make  use  of 
the  work  presented.    The  description  and  the  music 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


A  Series  of  Books  from  England  BX'fci: 

Several  recently  published  books  on  gynuiastics 
and  other  parts  of  physical  training  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  publishers,  Gale  &  Polden,  England. 
Ihese  books  are  of  a  class  not  conmionly  published 
in  this  country  and  for  that  reason  supply  technical 
information  and  suggestions  not  so  readily  obtained 
here  in  printed  form.  This  is  especially  true  oi  the 
books  on  practical  apparatus  work.  The  titles  and 
brief  comments  upon  six  of  the  books  follow.  The 
books  can  be  supplied  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PARALLEL  BARS. 
—By  Dimmock.  Price  50  cents.  Illustrated  by 
large  charts  ot  exercises.  Has  practical,  working 
value. 

TRICKS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORI- 
ZONTAL BAR.— By  Dimock.  Price  50  cents.  Il- 
lustrated by  large  chart  of  advanced  exercises.  Has 
some  good  "stunts." 

THE  VAULTING  HORSE  and  How  to  Use  It 
— By  Campbell.  Price  50  cents.  Aims  to  supply 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  other  books  by  beginning 
at  the  begining  and  showing  elementary  movements 
in  proper  form.     Well  illustrated. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  and  Light  Dumb-Bcll 
Drill. — By  Betts.  Price  55  cents.  Gives  in  pocket 
size  book  some  of  tlie  physical  exercises  used  in 
the  British  army.     Illustrated. 

THEORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  TTiis  is  a  revised  edition 
of  a  book  that  is  known  to  some  American  instruc- 
tors. Contains  practical  suggestions  for  school  con- 
ditions as  well  as  upon  physical  training  in  general. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  Presents  the  practical 
side  as  the  book  just  mentioned  does  the  theory  of 
physical  education.  Illustrated  with  exercises  and 
music  accompanying. 


Current  Articles  of  Interest 

Among    recent    articles     containing    material    of 

more  or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors 

and  others  desiring  to  keep  posted  on  the  current 

literature  of  this  nature,  are  the  following: 

The  Doctor  in  the  Public    School:  the  work    and 

place   of   the   medical    inspector  among  school 

children,  by  John  J.  Cronin,  Review  of  Reviews, 

April,  25  cents. 

The  Art  of  Walking,  by  Bliss  Carman,  Delineator, 

April,  15  cents. 
Nature's   Guide   to   Health,  by   Luther   H.   Gulick, 

World's  Work,  April,  25  cents. 
The  Forgotten  Art  of  Walking,  by  George  L.  Mey- 

lan,   Suburban  Life,  April,   15  cents. 
Complexion  as  the  Basis  of  Universal  History,  Cur- 
rent Literature,  April,  25  cents. 
Japanese  Children  at  School  and  Play,  The  Circle, 

April,  10  cents. 
Physical   Training:   a   Question  of  Judicious   Sup- 
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port,  by  Carl  J.  Kroh,  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  20  cents. 

Injury  of  Eating  Between  Meals,  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  April,  15  cents. 

Fruits  and  Veeetables  as  Nutrients,  by  Lenora  B. 
Ellis,  Delineator,  April,  15  cents. 

Three  Causes  of  Much  Sickness,  by  L.  H.  Gulick, 
Good   Housekeeping,   April,   15   cents. 

The  Physical  Life:  from  the  religious  standpoint, 
by  Rudloph  M.  Binder,  Homiletic  Review,  April, 
25  cents. 

Schoolboy  Oarsmen  of  Germany,  by  Fritz  Morris, 
Recreation,  April,  15  cents. 

Canoeing,  by  L.  D.  Sherman,  Recreatiori,  April,  15 
cents. 

Physical  Culture  and  Elocution  as  a  Means  of  Live- 
lihood for  Girls,  by  Anna  S.  Richardson, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  April,  10  cents. 

Play  and  Dancing  for  Adolescents,  by  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Independent,  Feb.  14*  10  cents. 

The  Man  who  Lives  on  His  Nerves,  by  William  L. 
Howard.  Sat.  Eve.  Post.  March  16,  5  cents. 

Athletics  at  West  Point,  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller,  Les- 
lie's Weekly.  March  7,  10  cents. 

The  Spirit  of  Life's  Game,  by  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
Outlook,  March  16,  10  cents. 


Physical  Education  in  Greece  and  Rome,  an  histori- 
cal Sketch,  by  L.  F.  Fund,  Am.  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,  March,  so  cents. 

Baseball  Technique,  by  R.  D.  Purinton,  Am.  Physi- 
cal Education  Review,  March.  50  cents. 

Music  as  an  Accompaniment  to  Physical  Exercises, 
by  Jakob  Bolin,  Am.  Physical  Education  Re- 
view. March,  so  cents. 

Age  Limitation  of  Sports,  by  H.  Toeppen,  Mind 
and  Body,  March,  10  cents. 

Dancing  in  the  Gymnasium,  by  N.  C.  Seuss,  Mind 
and  Body,  March,  10  cents. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

Miss  Homans  was  the  guest  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  B.  N.  S.  G,  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  23rd. 
Later  the  club  held  a  small  informal  meeting  with 
others  interested  in  physical  education. 

On  March  8th  the  junior  class  entertained  the 
faculty  and  senior  class  at  a  delightful  Japanese 
party. 

March  38th,  Miss  Henrietta  Ross,  1903.  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Andrew  Woodward  Allen.  Their  home 
will  be  at  151  North  Center  St..  Orange,  N.  J. 

Appointments  from  the  class  of  1907  for  next  year 
are:  Eleanor  Davis,  assistant  at  Randolph-Macon 
College.  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Alice  M.  Montgomer>'. 
to  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
Ruth  Pope,  1904,  resigned  on  account  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage;  Margery  W.  Davis,  assistant, 
State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Agnes  Thompson,  T905,  resigned;  Helen  Burke, 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics  and  Swimming  for  Nurses, 
and  assistant  in  corrective  work  to  Dr.  C.  L. 
Starr.  Toronto  Sick  Children's  Hospital;  Helen 
Fleath  to  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Miss  Jones'  School, 
Chestnut  Will,  Philadelphia. 

Edna  Williams  is  to  be  at  Miss  Bickford's  camp. 
Sea  Pines,  Brewster-on-the-Cape,  Mass.,  for  the 
summer. 


Miss  Mary  J.  Price,  1906,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  grade  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  Director  W.  A.  Stecher. 

Miss  Alga  Beck,  1906,  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Training  at  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  place  of  Miss  Maud  Hopkins 
resigned.  Her  place  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Dayton, 
O.,  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen, 
1904,  who  has  resigned  her  position  at  Havergal 
College,  Toronto. 

Miss  Dora  Brown,  1904,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  Pittsburg,  in 
place  of  Miss  Grace  Whitmore,  1902,  resigned  on 
account  of  her  approaching  marriage. 

Miss  Ethel  Perrin,  1892,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
the  Physical  Training  for  Women  in  the  Summer 
School  at  Chicago  University  this  year.  Her  as- 
sistant will  be  Miss  Elizabeth  Dickerson,  1907. 


Business  Directory 

A  Classified  List  of  Gjnnnasium,  Athletic,  Play- 
ground and  Camp  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Sold  by  Reliable  Concerns 


This  Directory  will  l>c  printed  monthly  hereafter 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  APPARATUS.  —  Instru- 
ments for  physical  measurements.  Write  for 
catalog.  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


APPARATUS  FOR  GYMNASIUMS.— All  kinds 
for  all  conditions.  Write  for  catalogs.  NAR- 
RAGANSETT MACHINE  CO.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


BOOKS  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— All  the 
new  and  old  ervmnastic  and  athletic  books  sup- 
plied by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO..  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


GYMNASIUM  SUITS  for  ladies,  misses  and  chil- 
dren, made  properly,  perfect  fittin^r.  COLUM- 
BIA BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM  SUIT 
CO.,  145  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOCKS  FOR  LOCKERS.— Keyless  locks,  oper- 
ated by  sight,  sound  or  touch.  Different  from 
the  others.  Sample  (for  drawer  or  Igckcr 
door)  $1.00.  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


LOCKS  WITHOUT  KEYS.— Miller  Keyless  locks 
are  always  suitpble  for  locker  and  other  doors. 
I.  B.  MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 
Kent,  O. 


PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS  complete  for  all  sized 
grounds.  Write  for  particulars.  NARRA- 
GANSET  MACHINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SHOWER  BATH  VALVE— Soderlund  anti- 
scalding  valve,  easily  operated,  readily  fitted  to 
existing       connections.  UNION       BRASS 

WORKS  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 
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Appointments  in  Philadelphia 

The  following  teachers  in  gymnastics  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Philadelphia  have  beenappointed 
at  salaries  of  $1000  a  year,  as  assistants,  to  W.  A. 
Stecher,  director  of  the  department  of  physical 
education :  Hans  Ballin,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  David 
G.  Lewis,  Philadelphia;  Philip  G.  Lewis,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Miss  Edith  T.  Paschall,  Willimantic  ,Conn. ; 
Annie  L.  Cressman,  Lansdowne,  Pa. ;  Mary  J. 
Price,  Philadelphia;  Emma  E.  Walton,  Philadelphia; 
Jeannette  B.  Walker,  Philadelphia.  Two  more  men 
teachers  are  to  be  appointed. 


School  Hygiene  Association  of  America 

An  advance  announcement  has  been  sent  out 
stating  that  the  School  Hygiene  Association  of 
America  is  in  process  of  formation.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  organization  is  Arthur  T. 
Cabot,  M.  D.,  Boston.  The  secretary  is  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  New  York  City.  The  first  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  May  6  and  7,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formal  organization.  The  formation  of 
this  organization  is  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  line  with  other  civilized  countries,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  such  organizations. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only   Lock   which  will 

always  respond  to  the  com- 

ibination  if  oiled — wet  or 

\  full  of  dirt. 

t  The  only  Lock  provided  with 

/  a  Safety  Escutcheon.     In 

fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 

for  gymnasium  lockers  and 

other    doors.      Specify  our 

No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 

steel  lockers. 

TlieJ.  B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO 

NO.  406.  SCT  805 


Is  Too  Much  Attention  Given  to  Hygiene  ? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  As- 
sociation, March  20th,  Ernst  Hermann  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Status  of  Our  Profession  and  the  Predomi- 
nating Aim  of  Physical  Training."  in  which  he 
raised  a  question  whether  the  hygienic  aims  arc 
not  given  too  much  attention  while  too  little  at- 
tention IS  given  to  the  ethical  and  educational  aims. 


The  twenty-tirst  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Interscholastic  Association  of  Amateur  Ath- 
letes, held  \L'irch  2d  at  Boston,  with  fifteen  dele- 
gates and  twenty  other  members  present,  elected 
the  following  officers:  Pres.,  F.  B.  Young,  W^or- 
cester  Academy;  Vice-Pres.,  Herbert  Jacques,  Volk- 
mann  School,  Boston;  Secy.-Treas.,  W.  P.  Dunn, 
Boston. 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children 

MADE  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT 

AND  APPROVED  STYLE  FOR 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary 

conditions,  and  bearing  the 

Consumers'  League 

Label. 

COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

145  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Relation  of  Physical  Training  to  Moral 
Education 

THE  meeting,  March  22nd,  of  the  3oston  Physi- 
cal Mducation  Society,  was  attended  by  175  people. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
citing  ever  held  by  the  society,  due  in  part  to  the 
Sj>eakcr  and  his  subject,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  had  been  advertised.  Dr.  Josiah  Royce, 
professor  of  philosophy,  Harvard  University,  read  a 
paper  on  **Some  Relations  of  Physical  Training 
10  the  Present  Problems  of  Moral  Education  in 
America." 

He  considered  physical  training  as  a  very  essen- 
tial fundamental  for  the  moral  development  of  men 
and  women.  He  especially  emphasized  the  great 
need  for  loyalty  and  of  loyalty  to  loyalty,  showing 
the  close  relation  of  physical  training  to  the  devel- 
opment of  loyalty  through  athletics  and  games. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 

A  base-ball  tournament  by  dsitricts  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League  during  April  and  May.  The  winners 
of  the  district  series  of  games  play  a  series  for  the 
city  championship.  The  series  in  each  district  and 
in  the  city  tinals  is  aranged  on  a  tournament  plan, 
the  loser  in  each  round  dropping  out,  except  that 
if  in  the  final  round  in  any  series  there  are  three 
teams,  each  team  in  each  case  shal  Iplay  one  game 
with  each  of  the  other  two,  the  winner  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  games  to  win  the  series.  The  district  games 
are  to  end  by  May  nth  and  the  city  finals  end 
before  May  30th.  A  set  of  individual  medals  for 
the  team  winning  the  city  championship  and  an  in- 
expensive trophy  to  become  the  permanent  property 
ol  the  winning  school  will  be  awarded. 

A  meeting  of  interested  principals  and  teachers 
on  the  subject  of  athletics  and  games  is  proposed 
for  the   afternoon  of  May   loth. 


A  New  Book  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick 

The 

Efficient  Life 

"Just  Published 

The  Author's  Latest  Word  on 

Hygiene  and  Common-Sense 

Physical  Training 

"It  shows  the  way  to  live  in  order  to  get  the  most 
physical  satisfaction  out  of  life  while  doing  a  real 
share  of  the  world's  work.  Dr.  Gulick  shows  specifi- 
cally how  to  procure  efficiency  and  to  work  with  health 
and  happiness.*' — Publishers. 

Price  $1.32  by  mail 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  amount  named  by 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
Boston,  Mass. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
GYMNASTIC  GAMES 


Price 
by  mail 

$1.10 

Address 
BOSTON   NORMAL   SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

■ 

RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 
Over  1 2CX)  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 

,  Books  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 

'  ered  prepaid  at  $1.50  per  copy. 
Address,  Ethel  Perrik,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  97   Huntington   Avenue,  Boston 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A.  R  WEGENER 

Liberally  illustrated  from  photographs 

showing  practical  gymnasium 

exercises  on  the  vertical 

Udder.    Exercises  may  Nfyo)  in  process 

also  be  used  on  regular  of  paolicaUon 

stall  bars. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
Hemenway  GymQasium,  Harvard  University. 
Price  ^1.50  net. 

A  descriptive  announcemenl  will  be  senl,  postpaid , 
on  request. 


THE  HUMAN   MECHANISM 

Its  Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitation  oj 
Its  Surroundings 

By  Theodore  Hough,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  William 
Thompson  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Price  52.00. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  221   Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 


DO  YOU  WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN     GYMNASIA"? 

Small  advertisements  here  are  not  expensive. 
1'liey  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  personal  publicity;  unless  desired 
••dvertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted— old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED— or  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

lERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaisre  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  reprcicntative  wanted.^ 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

COACH  for  baseball,  basketball  and  football  in 
middle  west  col]es:e ;  chance  to  take  collegiate  courses 
if  desired ;  other  duties  in  phvsical  department  accord- 
ing to  abjlitvof  applicant.  Address  C. G.  H.,  "American 
Gymnasia.*' 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  phvsical  training:  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  statin?  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

SECOND-HAND  VAULTING  BAR.  Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9'  -9")  with  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  ••American  Qymnasia." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia.** 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  seven  years' experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
tion. Married  and  small  family.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  "American  Gymnasia.** 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

HONOR  GRADUATE  in  physical  education,now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  States.  Address  £.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia.*' 

YOUNG  MAN  to  graduate  from  Normal  School 
this  year  wants  assistant's  position  in  school  where 
there  will  be  chance  for  growth.  Address  H.  G.  T., 
"American  Gymnasia." 

POSITION  WANTED  for  July  and  August  in 
playground,  summer  school  or  camp,  by  physical 
director  of  ten  years*  experience  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  schools.  Address  R.  C.  P.,  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years  under  Dr. 
Sareent,  now  director  largest  military  schools  west 
of  West  Point,  desires  position  in  college  or  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  with  chance  to  study  medicine.  Address  H. 
W.  B..  "American  Gymnasia." 

APPARATUS  WANTED 

^^SPRINGBOARD  wanted, in  working  order,  cheap 
for  cash.    Address  C.  H.,  "  American  Gymnasia." 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN  180  LESSONS 

By  Hartvig  Nissen 

Corrective  exercises,  marching,  fancy  steps,  and 
"  play  "  exercises,  graded  on  cards.  Used  in  Boston, 
Brookline,  Worcester  and  other  cities.  Each  grade, 
20  lessons,  25  cents.    Send  for  free  sample  card. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


We  need  you  for  position!  i»ayinf  $tep  to  $9000.  If  yon  want  a  better  place,  get  onr 
Plan.  For  teachers  of  any  subject  who  can  also  coach  athletic  teams,  or  specialists  in 
Physical  Traininc  and  Athletics,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
aia  S.  Second  Street,  Rockford,  111. 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  li.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors*  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Verv  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS 

A  Directory  of  Summer  Schools  Giving  Physical  Education  Courses  This  Year 


VALE  SUMMER  COURSES  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— Third  year  begins  July  8  and  ends  Aug. 
i6.  Circular  of  information  sent  on  request  to 
YALE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  135  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

L'NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  Summer  Session.— 
Special  courses  in  physical  education.  Tuition 
for  season,  Jimc  17  to  Aug.  16,  $12.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  Di- 
rector,  Urbana,  III. 

X.  V.  UNIVERSITY,  N.  Y.  City,  Summer  School, 
July  I- 19.  Courses  in  games,  athletics,  dancing, 
gymnastics,  hygiene.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Direc- 
tor; Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Sec'y*  202  W. 
86th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION.  Opens  20th  session  July  8  for 
six  weeks.  Instruction  in  all  forms  of  gym- 
nasties  and  athletics.  Normal  course  three 
years.  Circular  sent  by  Jay  W.  Seaver,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


HARTVIG     NISSEN'S 

Training  School  of  Massage 

Summer  Course,   Theory  and   Practice 

July  8-August  2,  ^20.00 
WARREN  CHAMBER5,4l9Boylston  St.,  Boston 


Harvard  University 

Sutntner  Courses,  1907 
July  2  — August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Chairman 
J.  L.  LOVC,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


COLUxMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  Summer  session  July 
7  to  Aug.  17.  Physical  education  given  in  9 
courses,  leading  to  degrees  and  diplomas.  An- 
nouncement sent  on  application  to  Secretary, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 

GILBERT  SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of 
Classic  Dancing.  Open  June  3  to  Aug.  i. 
Please  send  for  prospectus  to  M.  B.  Gilbert,  177 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHALIF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING. 
Open  June  3  to  Aug.  i.  Louis  H.  Chalif,  late 
Ballet  Master,  Odessa  Government  Theatre; 
graduate  Imperial  Ballet  School,  Odessa  and 
Moscow;  Katie  W.  Nathan,  Instructor  S.  D. 
Spink  School  Providence,  R  .L;  Principals. 
Classical,  Historical,  National,  Folk,  Ballroom 
Dances.  Esthetics.  Catalogues  on  application. 
7  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 

THE  DURYEA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

.Art  of  l^ancin^  and  A.e<rthetic^ 

For  Teachers   of    Dancing  and   Physical  Training. 

Three  week  course,  June  17  to  July  5.     For  prospectus 

giving  the  faculty  and  detailed  information  address 

Mr.  Oscar  Duryea 

200  West  72nd  Street.  New  York  City 

Normal  College  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union 

Superseding  the  Normal  School  of  Gvin- 
nasties  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  heretofore 
located  at  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1907. 
Mr.  CARL  J.  KROH,  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Normal  College. 

One-year,  two-year,  four-year,  and  graduate  courses  leadinc.  respec- 
tively, to  certification  as  teacher  of  physical  training  for  elementary 
schools.  Title  of  Graduate  in  Gymnastics  (G.G.),  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Gvmnastics  (K.S.G.),  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Gvmnastics  (M.S.G.).  Courses  open  only  to  high  school  eraduates 
who  are  physically  sound  and  well  formed.     For  catalogue  address 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  N.  A.  O.  U. 


Lock  Box  167 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Bnnch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D^  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing'to  advertisers 


Growth  and  „ 

By 

Education^  john  m,  tyler 

A  book  published  this  month  whose  aim  is  to 
show  the  need  for  paying  more  attention  to  the 
laws  of  growth  in  children,  with  plenty  of  timei- 
for  rational  physical  activities.  (Sec  advance 
mention  in  April  ^'American  Gymnasia,'*  page 
176.) 

Price  $1.50 

Sold  by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CX).,  Boston 


Unroersity  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman's 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
ii2.    Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arklb  Clark,  Director 
Urbana,  Illinois 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

^hird  Se^^ion.  July  S  to  A^ugusi  /6, 1907 

SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Courses  in  practical  and  normal  American  Gymnas- 
tics by  William  G.  Anderson;  in  theoretical  and 
practical  Swedish  Gymnastics  by  Jakob  Bolin;  in 
German  Gymnastics  by  Richard  Pertuch;  in  Athletics 
by  John  Mack,  the  regular  trainer  for  the  Yale  team. 

Other  instructors  will  give  courses  in  Apparatus 
Work,  Artistic  Gymnastics,  Methods  of  Measurement, 
Prescription  of  Exercises,  Games,  Swimming,  and 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

A  Series  of  Practical  Articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Promotion  and  Supervision 

of  such  Municipal  Centers. 

By  Arthur  Leland,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Denver,  Col. 


(Second  section.  Continued  from  April.) 
Note: — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  prac- 
tical articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
promotion  and  supervision  of  public  playgrounds 
and  outdoor  gymnasiums.  The  first  article  treated 
the  matters  of  "First  Essential  Features  of  a 
Playground"  for  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
women;  location,  laying  out  of  the  ground  for  best 
results,  and  a  plan  of  smallest  playground  capable 
of  practical  results,  with  incidental  suggestions  of 
much  value. 


Points  and  Suggestions  for  Committees  having 
Work  in  Charge 

THE  playground  movement  is  so  well  advanced 
in  many  places  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
city  which  has  none,  to  go  through  the  painful 
process  of  experimental  playgrounds  carried  on 
by  private  organizations  and  maintained  by  private 
subscriptions.  Such  experimentation  is  apt  to  turn 
out  with  indifferent  success.  I  have  in  mind  the 
experience  of  St.  Paul.  The  .woman's  club  con- 
ducted a  playground  for  two  summers;  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  supervision  it  became  a  loafing 
ground  for  toughs  at  night  who  undid  any  good 
which  the  ladies  did  in  the  daytime  and  later 
when  municipal  playgrounds  were  planned  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  let  anyone  know  about  previ- 
ous  efforts. 

The  movement  has  reached  such  headway  that  it 
can  be  taken  up  immediately  as  a  municipal  matter; 
for  example,  the  playgrounds  in  Denver  were  the 
result  of  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  W.  II. 
Downing,  reading  an  article  in  the  "Review  of 
Reviews"  upon  the  Chicago  South  Park  play- 
grounds; he  induced  the  mayor  to  read  the  article 
which  so  impressed  him  that  he  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  to  be  expended  for  playgrounds  by 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

The  South  Park  System  was  the  result  of  the 
Chicago  investigation  of  the  Charlesbank  out- 
door gymnasium  in  Boston,  this  leading  to  the  desire 
to  emulate  and  excell.  After  study  and  investiga- 
tion the  present  plan  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  they  voted  to  give  the  commissioners  power  to 
issue  bonds   for  $5,000,000. 

However,  every  city  may  not  have  a  mayor  like 
Denver  or  Park  Commissioners  like  South  Chicago 
or  Denver.  The  people  want  playgrounds  when 
they  know  about  them.  You  may  have  to  make 
them  ask  the  administration  for  them.  The  best 
way  to  operate  is  to  make  an  organization,  the  par- 
ent of  the  movement.  The  woman's  club,  civic 
league,  juvenile  court  association,  social  settle- 
ment, board  of  directors— almost  any  charitable  or 
phlilanthropic  organization  which  can  be  interested 


will  do.  A  joint  committee  selected  from  each 
ought  to  make  a  fine  working  body.  The  Commer- 
cial Club,  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
local  improvement  associations,  ought  to  be  in- 
terested  and   represented   on   the  committee. 

Public  sentiment  must  be  created.  The  newspa- 
pers will  be  glad  to  devote  space  to  well  written 
articles  to  be  published  with  pictures  showing  what 
is  being  accomplished.  Take  some  city  about  the 
same  size  as  your  own  for  example.  You  must 
show  the  needs  of  playgrounds  in  your  city.  Have 
committees  tabulate  the  amount  of  play  space 
available  in  different  districts.  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  successful  in  such  investigation.  Find 
out  also  how  the  children  of  different  parts  of  the 
city  spend  their  spare  time  when  out  of  schoc^l. 
Secure  figures  showing  the  differences  in  juvenile 
crime  in  crowded  districts,  and  the  parts  of  your 
city  which  have  plenty  of  play  space.  Publish  all 
the  figures  in  the  Sunday  papers  and  prepare  a 
pamphlet  for  general  ciruculation.  Have  the  paper 
publish  editorials  on  play  and  the  need  of  facil- 
ities for  play.  Quote  Pres.  Roosevelt's  views  on 
playgrounds,  (see  "American  Gymnasia,"  March, 
1907.)  Have  prominent  people  write  letters  to  be 
published  in  the  papers.  When  the  public  is 
warmed  up  to  the  subject  secure  a  big  free  public 
lecture  on  playgrounds  by  Luther  H.  Gulick  or 
Jacob  Riis  of  New  York,  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston, 
or  W.  H.  Routzahim  of  Chicago.  If  you  cannot  get 
any  of  these,  the  American  Civic  Association,  Phil- 
adelphia, has  a  department  of  lantern  slides  which 
one  of  your  local  speakers  can  use  in  preparing  a 
talk.  See  the  trade  unions  and  political  clubs. 
Have  as  many  different  interests  see  the  city  offi- 
cials as  possible.  They  will  do  most  anything  for 
votes.  If  you  get  enoiigh  votes  back  of  playgrounds 
they  will  appropriate  money  for  them.  (As  an  ex- 
ample: Political  ward  leaders  in  Boston  find  that 
if  they  advocate  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  fc>r 
their  wards  that  their  personal  prestige  is  much 
advanced.  One  result  is  that  the  mayor  is  per- 
plexed how   to  distribute  the  favors  of  this  sort.) 

City  Department  Best  Fitted  to  Take  Charge 
of  Playgrounds 

If  there  is  no  board  especially  interested  and  if 
the  sum  appropriated  is  small  probably  the  best  way 
is  to  have  the  appropriation  placed  in  the  han<ls 
of  the  controller  or  auditor  to  expend  as  the  play- 
ground committee  recommends.  This  is  the  way 
the  fund  was  handled  in  St.  Paul  the  first  year.  As 
the  movement  becomes  permanent,  either  a  sep- 
arate department  must  be  created  as  in  Los  An- 
geles, which  has  a  Board  of  Playground  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  mayor.  This  board  con- 
sists of  three  women  and  two  men.  j 
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In  order  to  make  the  playgrounds  permanent  in 
case  a  separate  board  is  desired,  the  city  charter 
must  be  amended  making  an  appropria(tion  for 
playgrounds;  when  this  is  done  it  would  be  well  to 
give  the  juvenile  court  the  power  to  appoint  the 
board  and  thus  keep  it  out  of  politics. 

St.  Paul  secured  an  ammendment  to  the  charter 
appropriating  $10,000  a  year  for  the  playgrounds. 
This  was  voted  on  by  the  people  and  carried  largely 
on  account  of  the  electioneering  done  by  the 
school  children  who  took  circulars  home  asking 
their  big  brothers  and  fathers  to  vote  for  the  play- 
ground ammendment.  However,  they  did  not  know 
that  the  city  charter  forbids  the  creation  of  any 
new  board  or  a  provision  covering  it  could  have 
been  included  in  the  Charter  ammendment  when  it 
was  up  for  public  approval.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  have  a  separate  board  created  as  the  charter 
could  be  changed  again  for  two  years,  they  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Park  Board  to  take  the  official 
responsibility  of  the  playgrounds,  they  to  be  re- 
tained by  appointment  of  the  mayor  in  an  advisary 
capacity.  This  was  embodied  in  an  ordinance  and 
an  advisory  committee  of  three  appointed  who  ex- 
pected to  have  charge  of  the  playgrounds,  using 
the  Park  Board  to  put  the  official  stamp  on  their 
proceedings.  Now  the  Park  Board  were  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  playgrounds  and  declined  to 
be  official  figure-heads.  Nearly  every  advice  of  the 
committee  was  a  bone  of  contention.  Every  mat- 
ter concerning  money  was  referred  to  the  Supt.  of 
Parks  with  power  to  act.  Neither  the  committee 
or  its  employed  officer,  the  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds, had  any  power.  The  friction  was  so 
strong  that  the  supervisor  had  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  keeping  peace  between  the  board  and  the 
different  members  of  the  committee.  Any  plan 
of    work   the   Superintendent   of   Parks    didn't   ap- 


prove of  was  held  up.  Two  years  of  this  nearly 
gave  all  concerned  nervous  prostration. 

The  park  board  is  best  fitted  to  handle  the 
question  of  construction  and  acquiring  land.  The 
school  board  can  best  handle  the  operation  of 
the  playgrounds,  which  is  an  educational  feature. 
However,  take  the  board  which  is  the  most  inter- 
ested and  has  the  fewest  political  strings  to  tie  to 
it.  If  politics  are  in  danger  of  spoiling  the  string 
it  may  be  best  to  handle  the  playgrounds  as  is 
done  in  Louisville,  Ky..  The  Recreation  League 
is  a  philanthropic  organization  made  up  of  inter- 
ested people  who  contribute  money  each  year.  They 
elect  an  executive  committee,  one  of  the  members 
of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. The  League  raises  enough  money  an- 
nually to  pay  the  salaiy  of  a  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds, the  only  official  position  paying  enough 
salary  to  make  it  a  political  plum.  The  Park  Board 
furnish  land  in  the  small  parks  and  appoint  a 
man  and  woman  instructor  at  each  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  committee.  They  also 
make  an  appropriation  for  supplies  which  are 
purchased  on  approval  of  the  playground  member 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  are 
an  exceptional  non-political  board  as  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  the  district  court.  Play- 
grounds and  park  work  items  are  equally  im- 
portant and  practically  identical.  They  delegate 
the  supervision  of  athletics  and  gymnastics  to  a 
director  who  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training.  Much  has  been  said  in  various  is- 
sues of  "American  Gymnasia"  about  the  work  done 
in  Chicago. 

Denver  is  evolving  a  good  system  which  ought  to 
work  anywhere.  The  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers have  employed  a  supervisor  of  playgrounds,  who 
is    responsible   for   the    expenditure    of    the    play- 
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ground  fund  subject  only  to  the  general  oversight 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  and  the  board.  He 
attends  to  details  of  grading,  distribution,  equip- 
ment, selecting  and  training  assistants,  operations 
of  grounds  as  well  as  having  general  supervis- 
ing of  athletics  and  gymnastics. 

(To  be  continued) 


Playground  Association  Chicago  Meeting 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  list  of 
speakers  and  subjects  for  the  meeting  of  the  Play- 
gtound  Association  of  America  since  the  preliminary 
program  was  printed  in  "American  Gymnasia"  in 
February.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
June  20,  21  and  22.  The  national  association  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, of  which  Frederick  Greeley  is  president  and 
Graham  R.  Taylor  is  secretary. 

The  opening  session,  June  20,  will  be  at  10  A.  M. 
at  the  City  Club,  228  South  Clark  St.,  with  a  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, followed  by  luncheon  of  the  national  and  Chi- 
cago associations*  officers.  That  afternoon,  in  Ful- 
Icrton  Hall,  Art  Institute,  Michigan  Ave.,  will  be 
the  first  public  session,  with  addresses  by  Dr.  Fa- 
vill.  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Chicago;  Joseph  Lee, 
Massachusetts  Civic  League;  F.  H.  Tabor,  Supt 
Boys'  Club,  N.  Y.  City.  In  the  evening,  at  8.15, 
in  Orchestra  Hall,  108  Michigan  Ave.,  President  L. 
H.  Gulick  will  deliver  his  address,  followed  by  ad- 
dresses by  Judge  Ben  Lindsay,  Denver,  and  Mary 
McDowell,  Chicago. 

June  17,  Fullerton  Hall,  10  A.  M.,  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  Myron  Scudder,  New  Piatt  Normal 
School ;  Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  >  C.  E.  Johnson,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  Sherman  Park,  53d  St  and  Cen- 
ter Ave.,  will  be  exhibits  of  maps,  plans  and  schemes 
of  work,  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  working, 
by  day,  of  the  playgrounds  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  swimming  pool  and  field  house. 
Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  field  house  at  6  o'clock, 
followed  by  inspection  of  the  park  in  operation  at 
night.  At  8.30  will  come  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, "Should  Municipal  Playgrounds  be  Controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Education?"  The  "Progress  of 
the  Year  in  America"  will  be  presented  by  Sec'y  H. 
S.  Curtis. 

June  22,  Ogden  Park,  65th  St.  and  Center  Ave., 
10  A.  M.,  will  be  a  presentation  of  the  educational 
aspect  of  play  by  1,000  public  and  private  school 
children  and  teachers  in  characteristic  plays,  games 
and  dances.  The  dances  will  include  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian, Italian,  Greek  and  Norwegian,  by  organiza- 
tions from  these  nationalities.  In  the  afternoon,  2 
o'clock,  Ogdcn  Park,  will  be  addresses  on  the  work 
being  done  in  Chicago,  followed  by  a  presentation  of 
playground  activities  by  500  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women.  In  the  evening.  8  o'clock,  Fullerton  Hall, 
or  Orchestra  Hall,  will  be  addresses  with  time  for 
discussion  of  each. 

"American  Gymnasia"  will  be  pleased  to  send 
a  complete  program  to  anyone  desiring  it. 


Mass  Demonstration  at  U.  of  P. 

The  second  annual  mass  demonstration  of  gym- 
nastics and  athletics  by  students  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  April  24th,  was  witnessed  by  10,- 
o-^j  spectators,  twice  as  many  at  last  year,  and  was 
participated  in  by  about  400  students,  demonstrating 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie,  professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  director  of  the  department.  The  field  exercises 
were  conducted  by  J.  Leonard  Mason,  instructor  of 
gymnastics,  assisted  by  F.  Homer  Curtiss  and  John 
P.irdue,  assistant  instructors,  and  the  class  leaders. 
The  program  began  with  a  running  formation  for 
mass  class  drill,  which  was  conducted  to  the  miKic 
of  a  band.  The  movements  include  free  setting-up 
drill  and  athletic  poses,  class  boxing,  dancing  and 
respiratory  exercises.  Part  two  of  the  program  was 
cli'.ss  athletics,  five  divisions  performing  exercises 
in  five  sections  of  the  field  simultaneously,  each 
squad  doing  thirty-yard  sprint,  clearing  low  hur- 
dles, three  standing  broad  jumps,  putting  the  shot, 
and   running  high  jump. 

The  final  feature  was  of  a  patriotic  nature,  begin- 
ninjr  with  wall  scaling  by  teams  and  ending  with 
thi*  raising  of  the  American  flag  which,  as  it  waved 
in  the  breeze,  was  the  signal  for  "The  Star  Spangled 
Eaiiner"  by  the  band,  while  the  students  came  to 
position  of  attention  and  the  spectators  rose  in  a 
mass  and  joined  in  singing  the  anthem. 

The  demonstration  was  witnessed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  physical  directors  from  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia  and  several  from  other  localities, 
including  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  of  New  York  City  public 
schools  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. The  Philadelphia  daily  papers  gave  a  com- 
prehensive and  illustrated  account  of  the  events,  and 
commented  editoriallv  with  approval  upon  the  work 
done  at  U.  of  P. 


Washington  Playgrounds  Receive  Support"^ 

from  Congress 

In  the  March  "American  Gymnasia"  an  outline 
uas  printed  of  the  efforts  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Playground  Association  to  secure  appropriations 
from  Congress.  Before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress the  bill  carrying  the  appropriations  was  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  as  reported  by  the 
appropriation  committee  of  the  House.  The  bill 
gives  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  play- 
grounds and  $5,000  for  maintainance. 


School  Hygiene  Association  Organized 

At  a  two-day  session,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  6  and  7,  the  School  Hygiene  Association  of 
America  was  formallv  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  chair- 
man of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.;  vice-president,  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  fel- 
low of  Harvard  University,  Boston;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  director  of  department 
cf  physical  training,  College  of  City  of  New  York; 
and  a  council. 
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Physical  Education  in  California 

By  Oswald  S.  Lowsley,  High  School,  Los  Angeles 


THE  best  and  most  practicable  physical  training 
in  the  state  of  California  is  being  done  at  Stanford 
University  under  the  direction  of  Royce  R.  Long. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  has  com- 
pulsory gymnasium  work  and  military  drill.  Po- 
mona College  also  requires  physical  training  of  all 
students.  Claude  firaden  is  the  able  and  successful 
director. 

The  University  of  South  CaHfomia,  Whittier 
College,  St.  Vincent's  College,  and  Occidental  Col- 
lege have  gymnasiums,  but  devote  most  of  their  at- 
tention to  developing  out  of  door  athletic  teams. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
tne  subject  of  physical  training  by  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  school  authorities,  particularly  in  South- 
ern California.  Two  years  ago  the  Los  Angeles 
Hoard  of  Education  built  a  $5,000  gymnasium  at 
Ijos  Angeles  High  School  and  thoroughly  equipped 
both  the  Polytechnic  and  High  School  gymnasiums. 
Gymnasium  work  is  required  of  all  pupils  who  are 
physically  fit.  All  out  of  door  athletic  work,  mili- 
tary marching,  walking,  swimming  and  other  activi- 
ties are  under  the  direction  of  instructors  in  physical 
training. 

Our  gymnasium  classes  (girls  and  boys)  number 
alx>ut  seventy-five  a  week  and  there  is  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  2000  high  school  pupils  who  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  or  its  out  of  doors  departments. 
In  addition  there  are  about  500  engaging  in  athletics. 
Our  aim  is  to  produce  strong,  healthy  young  men 
and  women  who  stand  properly,  walk  properly, 
breathe  properly,  and  to  teach  them  right  habits  of 
living.  After  we  have  done  that  we  go  a  step 
farther  and  try  to  develop  skill  in  whatever  branch 
of  physical  training  the  individual  happens  to  prefer. 
We   find   many  cases  that   need    special   corrective 


training,  and  prescribe  exercises  which  will  remedy 
their  defects. 

Many  of  the  high  schools  in  this  part  of  the  state 
arc  building  gymnasiums  and  this  year  we  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  by  having  gymnastic  con- 
tests. In  the  semi-finals  Harvard  School  dropped 
out.  Los  Angeles  High  School  won  from  Throop 
Polytechnic.  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  defeated 
Whittier  high  school  and  Los  Angeles  high  school 
and  in  the  final  contest  won  the  championship  of 
South  California  by  defeating  Santa  Barbara  high 
school  twice. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  the  Polytechnic 
gymnasium  team  will  take  a  trip  through  the  state 
and  attempt  to  win  the  state  high  school  champion- 
ship. The  Los  Angeles  high  school  gymnasium 
team  will  accompany  the  Polytechnic  team,  and  the 
combined  gA'mnasts  will  give  exhibitions  in  the 
towns  that  do  not  have  gymnisiums.  We  hope  in 
this  way  to  arouse  enthusiasm  along  gymnastic 
lines. 


Mr.  Seawright  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  Strichler  of  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Larimore  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  Price  of 
Loj-  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Braden  of  Pasadena  are  all 
ill  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  work  and  are  doing  mag- 
nificent work  in  uplifting  physical  training  iij  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Karl  Rose  of  the  Los  Angeles  Turn- 
verein  is  also  getting  excellent  results. 

Stanford  University  graduates  are  exerting  an 
excellent  influence  in  physical  work  here.  F.  Boren, 
Harvard  School;  C.  B.  Raitt,  children's  playground; 
R.  A.  Thompson,  Polytechnic  high  school;  W.  M. 
Boston,  Whittier  high  school;  H.  A.  Wyckoff  (as- 
sistant), Los  Anegeles  high  school;  are  all  actively 
engaged  in  extending  the  interest  of  physical  train- 
ing. 


Convention  of  National  Education  Association 


The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold 
iti^  fiftieth  anniversary  convention,  July  8-12,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cali.,  affording  an  opportunity  to  combine 
attendance  at  the  association  meetings  with  the 
pleasure  of  a  California  outing  for  the  summer 
months.  Railway  lines  west  and  north  of  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and  Chicago,  have  an- 
nounced a  special  round  trip  rate  of  one  fare  plus 
two  dollars.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  June  22nd 
to  July  5th  inclusive  and  will  be  good  for  return 
to  starting  point  until  September  isth. 

As  a  state,  California  takes  great  pride  in  its  edu- 
cational institutions.  Approximately  one-half  of  its 
yearly  income  is  devoted  to  education.  As  a  city, 
Los  Angeles  takes  great  pride  in  its  school  system. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  such  subjects 
as  kindergarten,  sloyd,  music  and  gymnastic  work, 
all  of  which  are  taught  by  an  efficient  corps  of 
specially  trained  teachers.  There  are  1002  teachers 
giving  instruction  to  40,555  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  accommodation 


of  which  75  school  buildings  and  two  high  schools, 
all  of  modern  construction,  are  required.  The 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  will  hold  a 
summer  school  during  July. 


Department  of  Physical  Training  Program 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training,  National 
Educational  Association,  will  hold  sessions  July  9, 
10,  and  II,  practical  demonstrations  being  the  pro- 
gram for  the  loth.  The  officers  of  the  department 
are:  President,  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
vice-president,  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  secretary,  May  G.  Long,  Mason  City,  Iowa.  The 
program  is  announced  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  July  9:  President's  address,  "  The  Health 
of  the  Teacher,"  E.  H.  Arnold,  director  New  Haven 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

"How  can  Physical  Training  be  the  Instrument 
for  Making  Theoretical  Teaching  of  School  Physi- 
ology of  Practical  Value  for  School  Life?"  W.  W. 
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Hastings,  instructor  in  Anthropometry  and  Physical 
Education,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"Rational  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools," 
W.  F.  Snow,  Prof,  of  Hygiene,  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Cal. 

"The  Organization  of  Athletics,"  Clark  W.  Heth- 
erington,  director  of  Physical  Training,  University 
of  Missouri. 

Discussion  of  all  topics:  E.  J.  Milne,  director  of 
Physical  Training,  Latter  Day  Saints  University, 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

Second  session,  Wednesday,  July  lo:  Practical 
demonstration  (time  and  location  to  be  announced 
later). 

Third  session,  Thursday  morning,  July  1 1 :  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Grade  .Teacher  to  Physical  Train- 
ing;" 

(a)  "What  Can  the  Teacher  do  for  Physical 
Training?"  Miss  Martha  J.  Johnson,  director  of 
Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.     Discussion. 

(b)  "What  Can  Physical  Training  do  for  the 
Teacher?"  Harry  M.  Shafer,  principal.  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Cheney,  Washington.    Discussion. 

Election  of  officers. 


ercise  either  body  or  mind — ^to  the  end  that  physical 
efficiency  be  increased  as  abuses  decrease  and  the 
standard  of  life  proportionately  raised. 


Physical  Training  Methods  Criticised 

In  a  paper  presented  by  G.  O.  Brewster,  New  York 
City,  at  a  recent  session  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  made  the 
following  comments  upon  and  criticisms  of  physical 
training  methods: 

Present  methods  of  physical  training  aim  to  im- 
prove the  body  in  both  normal  and  abommal  condi- 
tions. Exercises  known  as  hygienic  and  corrective 
are  employed  to  this  end.  The  highest  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  the  development  of  reason,  and  reason  must 
have  facts  as  a  basis.  In  present  methods  of  phy- 
sical education  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  rea- 
son, inasmuch  as  there  are  no  facts  or  definite 
knowledge  of  the  chief  subject  under  consideration 
employed.  The  chief  consideration  is  the  individual, 
and  a  definite  knowledge  of  himself  is  necessary  to 
a  reasonable  understanding  of  his  work  in  physical 
education.  The  smattering  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, which  the  pupil  receives  during  the  formative 
period  of  life,  aims  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal 
the  facts  of  life,  from  fecundation  to  birth  and  from 
birth  to  death. 

Our  aim  is  supposedly  to  leave  better  men  and 
women  in  our  places  than  we  are,  and  to  accomplish 
this  result  we  must  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
mistakes  through  our  lack  of  knowledge  or  what- 
ever cause  regardless  of  pride  and  personal  feeling. 

In  my  experience  in  school  teaching  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  this  city,  I  came  to  feel 
that  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  body  was  accountable  for  the  majority  of  hu- 
manity's ills. 

Therefore  I  believe  it  necessary  to  the  physical 
training  of  our  youth,  not  that  they  should  receive 
more  exercise  or  mentally  exhaustive  and  compli- 
cated drills  for  the  exercise  of  muscles  and  functions 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  but  that  instead  they 
should  receive  simple,  recreative  exercises  graded 
according  to  their  physiological  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, and  so  applied  that  they  can  know  what  oc- 
curs in  their  physiological  economy  when  they  ex- 


A  State  Normal  School  Exhibition 

Enthusiastic  local  interest  was  attached  to  the  an- 
nual gymnastic  exhibition  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  March  8.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Rhythmical  Balance  Exercises  and  Running  Steps. 
Dumb  Bells  and  Gymnastic  Games   (Double  Relay 

and  three  Deep)   by  the  primary  department  of 

the  school. 
Minuet,    danced   by   members   of   die   intermediate 

department. 
Bar  Bells. 

Japanese  Dances,  in  costume. 
Ropes. 

Electric  Indian  Clubs  (exhibition  by  Miss  Fleming.) 
Balance  Beams  (Exercises  in  standing,  walking  and 

hopping  on  2-inch  base,  cultivating  correct  poise 

and  balance  of  the  body.) 
Dutch  Dance,  in  costume. 
Free  Developing  Exercises   (Swedish  day's  order) 

and  games  (Fox  and  Geese)  by  grammar  depart- 
ment. 
Sword  Dance,  in  costume. 
Swedish  Folk  Dances. 
Cymbals. 

The  department  of  physical  education  at  this 
school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Florence  Fleming  and 
Mr.  Ferguson.  The  souvenir  program  that  was 
distributed  to  the  audience  contained  two  pages  of 
description  of  the  character  of  the  work  given  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  students.  All  stu- 
dents not  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability 
are  required  to  take  physical  training  two  days  a 
week  for  two  years.  For  this  work,  two-thirds  of 
a  unit  credit  is  given  and  counts  as  part  of  the  two 
units  required  in  "specials." 


West  Virginia  University  Exhibition 

The  third  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  by  the 
men's  and  women's  classes  of  the  department  of 
physical  training,  West  Virginia  University,  March 
I2lh,  was  successful  as  these  features  have  been 
since  introduced  by  Director  A.  W.  Chez  and  Mrs. 
Chez.  In  honor  of  the  event  the  university  news- 
paper "The  Athenaeum,"  devoted  five  and  one-half 
of  eight  pages  to  the  physical  training  work  being 
carried  on.  The  editor  of  the  paper  improved  tlie 
opportunity  to  refute  the  idea  that  athletics  and 
gymnastics  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  expressing 
the  belief  that  the  importance  of  athletics  is  decided- 
ly soc()n(lar>'  to  that  of  gymnastics. 


Exhibition  at  University  of  Illinois 

The  annual  exhibition  by  the  women  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  the  gymnasium,  two  days  of  ' 
last  March,  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  | 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lincoln  and  her  assistants,  Misses  Atkin- 
son and  Williams  with  the  usual  large  and  ap- 
preciative audiences.  The  program  included  Swed- 
ish free  gymnastics,  dumb  bell,  wand  and  Indian 
club  drills,  Swedish  folk  dance,  minuet,  games,  relay 
race,  apparatus  work,  aesthetic  dancing  and  demon- 
stration of  swimming. 
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Newly  Elected  Officers  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 


G.  L.  Mktlan 
President 


D.  A.  Sargbnt 
I  St  Vice-President 


Baronbss  Rosb  Possb 
2d  Vice-President 


P.  S.  Pagb 
4th  Vice-President 


J.  H.  MCCURDY 
Editor,  Sec.,  Treas. 


By  mail  vote  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary, editor  and  treasurer  of  the  association,  com- 
biirng  under  one  head  what  has  heretofore  been 
three  offices,  held  by  three  individuals.  This  com- 
bir.ation  is  expected  to  increase  the  ease  with  which 


the  business  of  the  organization  can  be  conducted. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  now  as  follows: 
President,  G.  L.  Meylan;  first  vice-president,  D.  A. 
Snrgent;  second  vice-president.  Baroness  Rose 
Posse;  third  vice-president,  Josephine  Beiderhase; 
fourth  vice-president,  P.  S.  Page;  editor,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  J.  H.  McCurdy. 


Society  Presidents  Get  Together 

An  organization  about  which  not  much  has  been 
said  but  which  has  interesting  possibilities,  is  that 
of  the  presidents  of  local  societies  affiliated  with 
the  A.  P.  E.  A.  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  when  he 
was  president  of  the  Physical  Education  Society  of 
New  York  last  year,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  new  organization  bj  President  Gulick.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  during  the  Springfield  convention  last 
December.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  get 
information  from  each  local  society  peiiodically  con- 
cerning Its  troubles,  successes,  methods  of  work, 
papers,  discussions,  membership, — in  short,  every- 
thing concerning  the  working  and  advancement  of 
the  society;  and  that  this  information  should  be 
g;ithcred  by  a  secretary  and  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  all  the  local  societies.  Dr.  Crampton  has  been 
elected  secretary  for  the  current  year. 


Missouri  Valley  Conference  of  Faculty 
Representatives 

Following  meetings  in  January  and  February  of 
faculty  representatives  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
f<  rence  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  conference  has  been 
consumated  by  the  votes  of  the  participating  institu- 
tir^ns,  namely  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
V\  ashington  Universities.  The  conference  has  two 
functions;  first,  legislation  and  regulation  for  inter- 
collegiate contests;  and,  second,  the  organization  of 
a  general  track  meet.  The  movement  for  the  organ- 
iz.'ition  of  the  conference  was  initiated  at  University 
of  Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1905,  at  about  the  same 
time  as  a  similar  movement  started  at  Washington 
University.  On  account  of  intercollegiate  jealousies 
and  other  reasons,  slow  progress  was  made  until 
ti^e  present  time. 


New  York  Normal  School  Makes  Swimming 
Compulsory 

A  swimming  pool  has  been  built  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Savage  in  the  same  building  with  his  gymnasium 
and  the  New  York  Normal  School-  of  Physical 
Education,  New  York  City.  Hereafter,  students  in 
the  normal  school  will  be  required  to  take  the  course 
in  swimming.  The  pool  was  opened  April  27th 
with  interesting  ceremonies,  which  included  personal 
tests  of  the  pool  by  the  little  Savages,  namely  the 
children  of  Dr.  Savage;  president  of  the  senior 
class,  Miss  Edith  Smith;  president  of  the  junior 
class,  Miss  Elizabeth  Simonton;  and  Charles  Hal- 
rcyd,  master  of  swimming,  who  gave  an  exhibition. 
The  dedication  of  the  tank  ended  with  a  free  for 
all  plunge  and  swim  by  all  present  who  desired. 

After  the  ceremonies  at  the  pool,  a  meeting  of 
the  alumni  of  the  school  was  held  in  the  gymnasium 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  and  a  program 
of  dancing  and  club  swinging,  ending  with  a  social 
dance  and  luncheon. 


New  Gymnasium  at  Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  woman's  building,  whose  main  feature 
is  to  be  adequate  gymnasium  facilities,  for  the  800 
women  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  run- 
ning track,  swiming  tank,  and  the  other  equipment 
of  a  modern  plant. 


President  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  West  Point,  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  has  been  can- 
vasing  the  colleges  to  increase  membership  in  the 
association  i)y  means  of  printed  matter  shown  g 
the  benefits  to  come  from  united  effort. 
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Chicago  Current  News  and  Comment 


By  Charles  K  Suiter 


now  CHICAGO  people  use  athletic 

FACILITIES.— It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  say  just  what  proportion  of  Chicago's  pop- 
ulation is  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  games  and  plays, 
but  it  does  not  require  a  mathematical  mind  keen 
for  statistics  to  size  up  the  situation  here.  A  casual 
observer  can  do  that  just  as  well.  However,  a  few 
figures  might  be  of  some  help. 

During  tlie  year  1906  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  playgrounds  in  the  ten  parks  and 
squares  belonging  to  the  South  Park  system  was 
12,385.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  swim- 
ming pools  last  summer  was  5,962.  There  is  no 
means  of  keeping  tabs  on  tlic  attendance  at  the  skat- 
ing ponds  but  any  observer  could  have  seen  that 
these  frozen  ponds  were  literally  swarming  with 
skaters  during  the  greater  part  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  total  attendance  for  the  year  1906,  of 
persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  park  privaleges, 
aside  from  mere  spectators,  is  stated  in  Superinten- 
dent Foster's  report  to  have  been  5f473i695.  Among 
those  who  have  entered  into  competitive  games  with 
sufficient  seriousness  to  form  teams,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  500  players  who  make  up  the  South  Park 
basket  ball  teams,  the  200  players  who  constitute  the 
indoor  base-ball  league,  and  the  100  members  of  the 
track  teams. 

Outside  the  park  system  we  should  mention  the 
tremendous  activity  that  is  noticed  in  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  the  Central 
is  a  shining  example,  with  a  representation  of  about 
500  players  on  the  various  teams.  The  various  tur- 
ner halls  are  similarly  active,  and  we  have  heard 
much  during  the  past  winter  of  their  wrestling  and 
fencing  tournaments  as  well  as  their  gymnastic  activ- 
ities. The  athletic  clubs  have  also  been  quite  active, 
chiefly  in  swimming  and  wrestling.  Then  we  must 
not  forget  the  A.  A.  U.  activities,  of  which  the  First 
Regiment  handicap  and  the  Seventh  Regiment  cham- 
pionship meets  stand  most  prominently  in  memory, 
the  former  having  nearly  300  entries  while  there  were 
about  175  in  the  latter.  We  might  name  300-400  as 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  contestants  who 
too  part  in  the  high  school  track  meets  during  the 
past  winter.  Lastly  there  are  the  colleges  of  which 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample. It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  that  institution  are  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  competitive  games  in  one  form  or  another. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  We 
were  not  always  so  athletic.  In  fact  this  condition 
has  developed  only  with  very  recent  years.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  an  adaptation  to  changing  industrial 
conditions,  which  has  been  brought  about  largely 
tjirough  the  intelligent  management  of  men  who 
have  been  able  to  peer  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
human  nature,  and,  ascertaining  what  cravings  and 
longings  existed  there,  have  set  to  work  supplying 
the  means  by  which  those  cravings  might  be  satis- 
fied in  the  most  wholesome  manner  possible. 

Activity  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  making  it  an 
end  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  means  to  an  end.    There  is 


no  good  reason  why  those  play  activities  of  child- 
hood in  which  the  child  finds  so  much  delight  should 
not  be  contnmcd  throughout  life,  modified  of  course, 
according  to  changing  tastes  and  state  of  physical 
vigor  of  the  individual,  as  the  years  creep  along 
from  decade  to  decade.  We  have  long  accustomed 
ourselves  to  the  habit  of  thinking  that  play  should 
give  way  to  work  as  youth  merges  into  manhood 
and  womanhood;  and  by  work  we  usually  mean 
those  various  forms  of  drudgery  that  are  conserned 
in  the  process  of^read  winning;  but  we  forget 
hat  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  devel- 
opment of  machinery  has  been  brought  makes 
*'work"  in  that  sense  less  necessary  than  formerly, 
while  giving  us  increased  comforts  and  conven- 
iences, and  more  leisure  for  those  pursuits  that  con- 
tribute most  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  This  state- 
ment is  only  relatively  true,  however,  for  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  this  development  have  been 
largely  monopolized  by  a  few  who  have  not  made 
the  best  use  of  them,  but  on  the  contrary  have  in- 
dulged in  reckless  waste  and  extravagance,  while 
that  great  mass  of  humanity  forming  the  low^cr 
strata  of  society  has  been  brought  into  a  worse  state 
than  formerly.  Fortunately  a  strong  President  has 
aroused  public  sentiment  to  a  high  pitch  of  indig- 
nation, and  as  a  result  many  of  the  abuses  have 
been  corrected  and  we  have  reason  to  look  for- 
ward with  a  great  optimism  into  the  future. 


GYMNASTIC  MEET. — The  big  gymnastic  cham- 
pionship meet  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Section  of  the  A.  A.  U.  at  the  Bartlett  gymna- 
sium, Saturday,  April  13,  was  a  success  in  every  re- 
spect. Nine  teams  were  entered;  the  total  number 
of  individual  entries  was  62.  The  Central  Turners, 
Chicago,  proved  to  be  the  most  agile  of  the  nine 
teams.  Duha,  a  member  of  that  society,  carried  off 
the  honors  in  the  all-round  championship,  besides 
taking  first  place  on  the  horizontal  bar  and  horse. 

The  manner  in  which  this  meet  was  conducted, 
pioves  that  a  gymnastic  meet  need  not  be  a  dull, 
uninteresting  and  long-drawn-out  affair  as  most  of 
our  intercollegiate  gymnastic  meets  are,  but  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to 
keep  the  most  blase  alert  The  intercollegiate  meet 
held  on  the  preceding  night,  in  which  only  four 
teams  were  entered,  consumed  about  an  hour  longer 
than  the  A.  A.  U.  meet.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  about  the 
way  such  meets  are  usually  managed. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Bancroft  devised  the  form  of  program 
and  a  system  of  scoring  used  on  this  occasion  where- 
by the  maximum  of  work  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  minimum  of  time,  besides  eliminating  some  un- 
desirable features  from  the  judging.  Four  pieces 
of  apparatus  were  kept  constantly  busy,  there  being 
a  separate  set  of  judges  for  each  piece.  In  this  way 
every  gymnast  working  on  a  given  piece  of  appara- 
tu?  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  same  set  of 
judges,  so  that  the  personal  equation  of  the  judges 
remained    the    same    throughout    and    no    ^mn.ist 
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Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Athletics  for  Boys 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University 


Of  the  millions  of  boys  who  are  attending  the 
public  schools  of  America,  it  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  ever  reach  the  high  schools 
and  less  than  two  per  cent,  enter  college.  Such 
school  education  as  the  vast  majority  of  our  boys 
attain  they  must  get  in  the  elementary  and  gram- 
mar school  or  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  so 
many  of  our  boys  complete  their  school  education 
so  young,  we  should  probably  be  told  that  it  is  due 
to  economic  reasons.  Poverty  and  the  fundamen- 
tal necessities  of  the  family  undoubtedly  do  shorten 
the  school  days  of  many  an  aspiring  youth,  but  in 


Note.  — From  paper  read  at  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  Con- 
vention, Dec.  1906. 


a  country  where  school  expenses  arc  met  largely 
by  general  taxation  and  where  books,  paper,  pens, 
pencils,  and  in  some  cities,  luncheons,  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  the  individual  pupil,  I  believe  that 
the  economic  necessity  for  children's  services  in 
the  family  is  becoming  yearly  a  smaller  and 
smaller   factor. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  more  specific  reasons  why 
many  boys  wish  to  leave  school  early,  we  find  that 
some  boys  are  tired  of  reading  about  things  they 
do  not  understand;  others  want  to  see  the  things 
they  read  about,  and  still  others  grow  weary  of 
the  school  regulations  that  restrain  their  freedom. 
They  long  to  assert  their  independence.  Oh,  for 
a  mad  dog  to  kill,  a  runaway  horse  to  stop,  or  a 
child  to  rescue  from  drowning — something  to  give 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
could  attribute  his  ill  success  to  variations  in  judg- 
ing ;  neither  could  a  judge  follow  a  gymnast  through 
several  events  and  so  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
judgment  biased  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gymnast's 
previous  performances.  The  judges  were  provi^ied 
with  score  sheets. 

As  soon  as  a  group  of  teams  had  finished  its  work 
on  a  piece  of  apparatus  these  sheets  wcr»i  collected 
by  the  assistant  scorers  who  promptly  turned  them 
civer  to  th-  scorers.  The  points  were  then  added 
and  the  results  given  to  the  announcers  who  imme- 
diately made  them  known  to  the  spectators.  By 
this  division  of  labor  loss  of  time  and  errors  in  ad- 
ding wert  avoided.  The  judg<;s  had  nothing  it  all 
to  do  with  the  adding  of  points;  their  sole  function 
was  to  judge  the  quality  of  work  done  and  to  set 
down  the  proper  figures  to  express  that  judgment. 

A  printed  program  and  score  card  was  distributed 
to  the  spectators.  It  was  divided  into  sections  so 
that  of  the  four  groups  of  teams,  each  group  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  teams.  This  arrangement 
was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  four  events  going  at 
the  same  time.  The  order  of  events,  reading  around 
the  circle,  was  as  follows:  Horse,  horizontal  bar, 
parallel  and  rings.  This  order  Was  everywhere 
maintained,  whether  reading  in  horizontal  or  vertical 
columns.  In  this  way  all  conflicts  were  avoided 
and  the  events  progressed  smoothly  and  without 
delay.  Opposite  the  entries  for  each  team  there 
was  a  vertical  column  for  the  individual  totals  and 
btlow  a  horizontal  column  for  the  team  totals. 
These  two  columns  intersected  and  a  corner  space 
thus  formed  for  the  grand  total  of  both  teams  and 
individual  points. 

PERSONAL  AND  GENERAL  ITEMS.— Direc- 
tor A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago,  has  re- 
turned from  his  winter's  sojourn  at  the  Mudlavia 
bsths,  somewhat  improved  in  health.  He  has  taken 
hold  of  the  track  team  and  is  now  pushing  things 
vigorously. 


Cornell  Square,  one  of  the  parks  of  the  South 
Park  system,  has  lost  both  its  gymnasium  instruc- 
tors. Miss  Alice  Wilkinson,  director  of  the  women's 
gymnasium,  has  resigned  to  take  up  the  study  of 
biology  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  physical 
training.  She  will  enter  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  October.  Franklin  H.  Brown,  director  of  the 
men's  gymnasium,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Chicago  School  of  Physical  Education  gave 
it;  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  at  the  auditorium 
April  23.  The  exhibition  was  well  attended  and  the 
hearty  applause  that  greeted  every  number  gave 
evidence  that  it  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  was  the  large  size  of  the  classes 
takmg  part.  In  some  drills  there  were  more  than 
a  hundred  participants  and  the  capacity  of  the  huge 
auditorium  stage  was  taxed  to  its  limit.  The  classes 
were  made  up  entirely  of  women  and  children. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES.— The  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  showing  considerable  activity  along  many  lines. 
Mr.  Sieger,  instructor  in  fencing,  has  forty  members 
in  his  club  from  which  he  has  developed  some  ex- 
cellent material.  One  of  his  men  brought  home 
tli<'  laurels  of  victory  from  the  tournament  recently 
held  in  New  York. 

J.  Winholtz,  wrestling  instructor,  heads  a  club 
of  fifty  members  and  many  of  them  have  likewise 
attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  their  special  art. 
Beginning  May  loth,  a  tournament  will  be  held 
which  will  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  The  A.  A.  U.  classification  of  weights  will 
be  followed,  the  bantam  and  feather  weights  being 
excluded.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  three  men  in  each  class. 

The  aquatic  department  has  also  been  quite  ac- 
tive. During  the  month  of  April  the  following  meets 
were  held:  April  6,  Monthly  handicap  meet;  April 
13.  Annual  swimming  and  life-saving  exhibition; 
April  26,   Dual   meet  with  Evanston  Y.  M.   C,  A. 

Another  aquatic  exhibition  will  be  held  about  the 
middle  of  May. 
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the  boys  an  opportunity  to  show  the  stuff  they  arc 
made  of.  Now,  this  longing  to  do,  to  act,  to 
achieve,  which  possesses  all  boys  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  a  natural  condition  of  growth,  and  should 
be  recognized  by  every  grammar  school  teacher 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  it  into 
legitimate  channels.  A  large  proportion  of  boys 
attending  school  during  the  adolescent  period  must 
get  their  education  by  doing  and  experiencing,  in- 
stead of  by  reading  and  memorizing. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  failure  to  provide  for  a 
more  active  method  of  training  in  our  schools  that 
is  driving  so  many  vigorous  boys  away  from  school 
in  directions  where  there  is  more  outlet  for  their 
energies.  Many  school  boards  now  realize  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made  in  the  education  of 
boys  and  are  attempting  to  fill  the  gap  by  introduc- 
ing manual  training  into  the  school  curriculum. 

NEED   MORE   PHYSICAL    TRAINING  IN 
SCHOOLS. 

This  measure  will  undoubtedly  help  meet  the  sit- 
uation, but  these  industrial  activities  of  man  will 
not  take  the  place  of  sports  or  supply  the  lack  of 
an  organized  system  of  athletics  and  gymnastics. 
If  we  would  hope  properly  to  unfold  and  develop 
the  physical  and  mental  organism,  we  must  bring 
in  physical  training,  which  represents  the  leisure- 
time  activities  of  man. 

All  forms  of  athletics  must  necessarily  be  com- 


petitive, the  definition  of  an  athlete  being  "one  who 
fights  or  contends  for  a  prize."  Athletics  of  them- 
selves have  no  particular  qualities  that  distinguish 
them  from  other  forms  of  exercise  as  a  means  of 
mental  and  physical  development.  In  fact,  many 
forms  of  gymnastics  and  many  forms  of  labor  are 
superior  in  this  respect  to  many  of  the  exercises 
classed  under  the  head  of  athletics.  Chopping  and 
sawing  wood,  plowing,  hoeing,  shoveling,  mowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  all  forms  of  lifting,  tugging,  lug- 
ging— in  fact,  almost  all  forms  of  labor  that  per- 
mit men  to  work  together  side  by  side — have  fur- 
nished ample  opportunities  in  the  past  for  athletic 
contests. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  so-called  athletic 
events,  such  as  walking,  running,  diving,  climbing, 
rowing,  weight-lifting,  etc.,  are  forms  of  labor  for 
a  large  class  of  persons.  Sport  and  labor  are  such 
interchangeable  activities  that  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  amateur  and  professional  ath- 
lete lies  in  whether  the  exercise  is  followed  as  a 
sport  or  as  an  occupation. 

Any  form  of  physical  exercise  may  be  made  ath- 
letic by  making  it  competitive  and  arranging  for  a 
contest  in  which  a  prize  is  given.  One  excellent 
thing  about  most  forms  of  athletics  is  that  every- 
thing done  can  be  accurately  gaged,  weighed,  timed 
or  measured.  An  established  record  in  any  ath- 
letic event  furnishes  a  standard  against  which  one 
can  compete  at  any  time. 


Gymnasium  Work  for  Women  at  University  of  Utah 

By  Maud  May  Babcock,  Director 


THE  women  in  our  institution  are  required  to 
register  for  physical  education  each  year  during 
their  work  in  the  preparatory  school,  to  present 
four  years  of  physical  education  for  graduation  from 
the  normal  school,  and  to  take  physical  education 
during  their  freshman  year  in  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  After  the  freshman  year,  the  student 
may  elect  physical  education  during  the  following 
years  of  the  course.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
wc  always  have  such  a  class  of  upper  class  women. 

The  courses  in  the  preparatory  school  are  desig- 
nated physical  education,  a,  b,  c,  d;  the  special  class 
for  senior  normal  school  students  is  physical  educa- 
tion e.  Physical  education  I  is  the  freshman  class 
and  physical  education  II,  the  elective  for  upper 
chiss  women  who  have  had  physical  education  a,  b, 
c,  I  or  their  equivalent. 

Students  register  upon  entering  for  physical  edu- 
cation with  other  subjects,  and  their  registration  is 
reported  to  the  department.  The  student,  after  the 
routine  of  registration  is  over,  presents  herself  in 
the  class,  at  the  hour  named  on  the  program.  Gen- 
eral instructions  are  here  given  as  to  the  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  suits,  how  to  secure  lockers, 
general  ideas  of  conduct  in  the  gymnasium,  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  class  work  and  corrective  work, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  department,  etc.  Ap- 
pointments are  also  made  for  physical  examination, 
and  the  student  is  asked  to  report  for  the  informal 
talk?  at  her  regular  "gym"  class  hour. 

Believing  that  physical  education  means  not  only 
formal  or  corrective  gymnastics,  but  an  education 
as  to  the  care  and  needs  of  the  human  body,  the 


informal  talks  aim  to  supply  this  need.  We  use 
such  topics  as  posture,  dress,  sleep,  bathing,  diet 
and  special  physiology  in  these  heart  to  heart  con- 
versations, and  open  discussions. 

In  the  meantime,  instructors,  student  assistants 
and  directors  are  laboring  long  hours  to  finish  all 
examinations,  prepare  charts  and  prescriptions  dur- 
ing the  month.  As  the  charts  and  prescriptions  are 
ready,  appointments  are  made  with  the  students  for 
a  private  conference  with  the  director.  In  this  way 
we  come  in  close  contact  with  the  individual,  and 
are  able  to  understand  her  needs  better  and  to  make 
the  work  prescribed  of  more  weight  and  importance, 
and  make  the  necessities  of  the  case  more  impera- 
tive. Where  pathological  conditions  are  noted  in 
examination,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  medical 
director  and  his  examination  and  advice  are  reported 
back  to  the  women's  department. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  found  to  get  into 
personal  relation  with  500  women,  yet  we  do  all  in 
our  power  to  this  end,  believing  that  only  throueh 
the  personal  interview  can  we  instill  into  our  women 
tlie  ambition  to  care  for,  and  educate,  the  physical 
being  as  of  more  importance  even  than  the  care  and 
tiaining  of  the  mind. 

After  the  preliminary  work,  the  student  then  re- 
ports in  the  gymnasium  each  week  for  two  hours  of 
class  work  and  one  hour  of  corrective  work.  In- 
structors are  in  charge  during  all  corrective  periods 
and  a  very  careful  supervision  is  made  as  to  the 
form  and  posture  maintained  during  exercises. 

When  the  student  does  not  report  in  class,  she  is 
called  before  the  director  to  give  the  reason  or  hand 
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in  a  doctor's  certificate  of  her  physical  (nabiiity  to 
IRTsue  the  work.  In  a  very  few  instances  we  have 
had  students  object  to  the  physical  examination, 
and  also  in  a  few  cases  to  gymnasium  work.  We 
insist  that  no  student  shall  enter  the  gymnasium 
until  she  has  been  examined,  and  bur  women  are 
labored  with,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  examination,  by  an  appeal  to  their 
reason  and  good  sense.  The  objection  offered  to 
ticking  gymnasium  work  is  almost  invariably  "lack 
of  time;"  and  we  have  been  successful,  thus  far,  in 
persuading  the  student  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  her  phyiscal  condition  when  she  is  carrying 
th<.  heavy  mental  burden.  A  special  effort  is  made 
v/ith  such  students  to  interest  them  when  they  come 
to  the  gynmasium  and  they  often  become  our  most 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporters.  The  corrective 
period  is  a  very  fruitful  opportunity  to  make  con- 
verts. 

If  kindness  fail,  then  we  report  the  student  to  the 
faculty,  and  if  she  should  still  persist  in  not  taking 
tlie  work,  she  will  be  dropped  from  the  institution. 
Very  fortunately  we  have  never  had  to  resort  to 
this  extreme. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

On  April  23d  Miss  Homans,  Dr.  Collin  the  se- 
nior class  and  Senorita  Escobedo,  Chilean  Educa- 
tional Delegate  to  the  United  States,  spent  the  day 
observing  the  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  Senorita  Escobedo  has  been  a  guest  in 
the  school  for  a  week. 

On  April  24th  Miss  Homans  witnessed  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School  at  Springfield.  On  the  2Sth  she  was  present 
at  a  demonstration  at  the  Central  High  School.  On 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  Miss  Homans  dined  with 
the  B.  N.  S.  G.  Club  of  Western  Massachusetts,  at 
the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield.  There  were  ten 
pr<  sent. 

Among  recent  visitors  at  the  school  were  Helen 
McKinstry,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Sterling,  1900;  Mrs.  Seth 
Ames  lewis  (Ella  Swint,  1899.) 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Aycr  (Caroline  Elder,  1898)  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Helen  E.  Brooks,  1897,  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edwarrd  Milton 
hragg,  of  the  University. 

Ethel  Perrin,  1892,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  to  accept  for 
one  year  a  position,  made  vacant  by  Dr.  Brooks* 
resignation,  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Estella  Fearon,  1906,  has  resigned  from  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  accept  a  position  as  in- 
structor in  Wellesley  College. 

Margaret  E.  Fisher,  1904,  has  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  physical  training,  State 
Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  in  place  of  Grace 
Shepardson,  1901,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
directorship  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  public  schools. 
Ruth  Smith,  1907,  will  succeed  Miss  Fisher  in  the 
Eridgewater  Normal  School. 

Maria  Hussey,  1906,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  director  of  physical  training  for  women, 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.     Irene  Armes,  1907, 


will  succeed  Miss  Hussey  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Day- 
ton, O. 

From  the  class  of  1907,  besides  those  elsewhere 
mentioned,  the  more  recent  appointees  are: 

Grace  Withum  to  Havergal  College,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Elizabeth  Johnston,  assistant.  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Adeline  Norris,  assistant,  Smith  College.  Smith 
College  now  has  a  director  with  four  assistants. 

Maude  Hartshorn,  assistant,  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Invitations  are  issued  for  the  marriage  of  Wini- 
fred Baxter  Whittemore  (1903)  to  Mr.  Russell 
Gordon  Scott,  May  25th. 

Miss  Florence  Chadwick,  1901,  has  been  appointed 
to  an  important  position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St. 
l,ouis,  Mo. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members 

FOR  CONSTIPATION 

i^  Exercise  regularly,  using  the  movements  for 
the  trunk  and  those  in  which  the  thighs  are 
crowded  into  the  abdomen. 

2.  Eat  fruit,  bulky  foods.  Avoid  constipating 
foods,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  eggs  and  fried  foods. 

3.  Drink  water  freely.  Take  a  glass  of  cold 
water  at  bedtime  and  upon  rising. 

4.  Have   a  regular  hour  for  evacuation. 

5.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  (see  medical  di- 
rector for  explanation). 

FOR    RHEUMATISM    OR    NEURALGIA 

1.  Take  light  exercise,  keeping  the  body  thor- 
oughly covered  and  warm. 

2.  Keep  the  feet  warm. 

3.  Do  not  cool  off  suddenly,  or  take  cold  baths. 

4.  Regulate  the  bowels. — From  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.   A.  physical  department  handbook. 


j  QUOTATIONS 

From  Plato 

There  is  a  difference  between  ability  and  strength; 
the  former  .is  given  by  knowledge  as  well  as  by 
madness  or  rage,  but  strength  conies  from  nature 
and  a  healthy  state  of  the  body. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  toil.     Age,  learning. 

Were  not  the  laws,  which  have  the  charge  of  edu- 
cation, right  in  commanding  your  father  to  train 
you  in  music  and  gymnastics? 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  fairest  bodies 
ought  to  grow  up  from  infancy  in  the  best  and 
straightest  manner. 

Men  affect  a  spurious  beauty  to  the  neglect  of  the 
true  beauty  which  is  given  by  gymnastics. 

The  most  important  part  of  education  is  right 
training  in  the  nursery. 

Fire  and  warmth,  which  are  supposed  to  be  parent 
and  nurse  of  all  other  things,  are  born  of  friction, 
which  is  a  kind  of  motion. 

Gymnastics  as  well  as  music  should  receive  care- 
ful attention  in  childhood,  and  continue  through  life. 


EDITORIAL 


CONCERNING  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

AS  the  season  of  summer  schools  comes  upon  us, 
we  who  are  actively  engaged  in  conducting  gymna- 
sium classes  and  we  who  arc  as  actively  engaged  in 
supplying  inspiration  to  those  in  the  field,  are  re- 
minded that  it  is  time  to  give  attention  to  these 
important  adjuncts  to  our  profession.  This  year 
Ihe  old  schools  will  present  the  fundamental  courses 
with  such  additions  as  the  development  of  physical 
training  and  its  allied  interests  make  desirable. 
The  principal  development  in  the  way  of  new  schools 
setms  to  be  in  the  line  of  dancing.  Two  normal 
schools  of  dancing  are  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
making  special  efforts  to  interest  teachers  of  physical 
training  in  their  courses.  This  has  as  one  signifi- 
cant feature  the  fact  that  individuals  in  the  dancing 
profession  are  seeing  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  physical  training  profession. 
The  result  is  apt  to  be  of  mutual  benefit.  Each  can 
learn  from  the  other,  and  ought  to  do  so. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia" will  be  found  announcements  of  most  of  the 
summer  schools  of  importance.  Each  school  has 
circulars  or  catalogues  which  will  be  sent  to  those 
desiring  detailed  information.  If,  in  writing  for 
such  information,  the  name  of  this  journal  is  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  of  mutual  help. 

Just  a  word  to  those  who  are  uncertain  whether 
they  should  be  students  in  the  summer  schools. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  profession  and  its  constant  advancement. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  way  of  keeping  up-to-date, 
for  those  who  are  becoming  experienced  instructors, 
than  by  contact  with  fellow  workers  and  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  professional  leaders  that  is  presented 
at  these  summer  sessions.  The  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  has  tried  teaching  physical  training 
without  the  always  desirable  full  normal  school 
foundation  can  get  no  better  substitue  than  a  course, 
or  several  successive  courses,  at  a  good,  well- 
equipped,  summer  school. 


HOW  SPRINGFIELD  REGARDS  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING 

ONE  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  that  is 
taking  an  advance  step  for  rational,  systematic 
physical  training  as  an  important  part  of  its  public 
school  work  is  Springfield,  Mass.  The  fruit  that  is 
'just  being  ripened  is  the  result  of  seed  sown  several 
years  ago  and  is  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  senti- 
ment created  by  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School  located  in  that  city,  through   its 


graduates  and  instructors.  But  it  could  never  have 
reached  its  present  stage  without  sympathetic  sup- 
port from  the  official  heads  of  the  schools.  This 
support  has  been  given.  A  little  later  "American 
Gymnasia"  hopes  to  present  somewhat  in  detail  just 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  is  aimed  for,  which 
will  show  this  fact,  and  also  the  value  of  the  best 
training  instructors,  at  good  salaries.  What  Spring- 
field has  done,  and  is  doing,  can  be  duplicated  by  a 
hundred  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  One 
city,  at  least,  is  profiting  by  Springfield's  methods 
and  is  getting  ready  to  build  upon  a  good  founda- 
tion. To  give  just  a  suggestion  of  how  the  oflScials 
a:  the  head  of  Springfield's  schools  regard  physical 
training,  "American  Gymnasia"  has  permission  to 
quote  the  following  from  a  leter  written  by  Wilbur 
F.  Gordy,  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city, 
under  date  of  April  17: 

The  latest  action  regarding  physical  training  in 
the  Springfield  schools  was  the  following  vote  passed 
unanimously  by  the  board  at  its  last  regular  meet- 
ing: 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Training  was  received  and  adopted 
by  the  Board: 

Your  Committee  an  Physical  Training  called 
into  conference,  etc.,  etc.  The  recommendations 
of  this  conference  are  embodied  in  the  following 
resolution : 

RESOLVED— That  Physical  Training  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Curriculum  of  the  Spring- 
field High  Schools  as  a  required  subject  for  all 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors,  the  mini- 
mum credit  requiring  the  equivalent  of  two  (2) 
periods  per  week  for  each  year.  These  credits 
are  given  for  three  distinct  types  of  work:  i. 
Gymnastics.  2.  Athletics.  3.  Personal  Hygiene. 
By  gymnastics  we  mean  the  regular  gymnasium 
work  given  for  hygienic  reasons.  By  athletics 
we  mean  the  sports  and  games  practiced  either 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Personal  hygiene  includes 
lectures  and  personal  advice  relating  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  body. 

The  desire  of  the  committee  is  to  make  physical 
training  a  required  study  and  to  include  in  physical 
training  not  only  the  physical  exercises  within  doors 
but  personal  hygiene  and  athletic  sports  and  various 
kinds  of  outdoor  work  as  well.  We  wish  to  put 
this  subject  of  physical  training  on  a  solid  basis 
here,  because  we  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, especially  in  congested  cities. 


PROGRESS  OF  PLAYGROUND  MOVE- 
MENT 

THE  appended  summary  of  current  activities  in 
several  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  extention  of  public  playgrounds,  gives 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  how  the  "fad"  is  spreading. 
The  fact  that  the  movement  is  loked  upon  by  some 
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a>  a  "fad,"  including  officials  of  cities,  makes  it  so 
much  the  easier  for  those  who  have  regard  for  its 
serious  and  permanent  value  to  get  what  is  needed 
f(»r  the  welfare  of  the  rising  and  future  generations, 
to  aid  them  in  their  struggles  with  conditions  of 
nuulcm  American  civilization.  The  following  sum- 
mary is  from  the  "Boston  Transcript"  of  May  i, 
1907: 

**Thc  almost  universal  growth  of  the  playground 
movement  is  a  most  hopeful  indication  that  finally 
I  he  children  may  come  into  tlieir  own.  Parks  with- 
out playgrounds  are  going,  and  the  time  is  coming 
Hhcn  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  small  parks 
will  no  longer  oppose  the  presence  of  children  en- 
gr.ged  in  normal  play.  With  the  right  attitude  on 
the  part  of  adults  "children  at  play"  will  be  a  source 
oi  pleasure  rather  than  a  source  of  annoyance. 

"The  small  square  known  as  Stearns  Park  in 
Springfield,  is  now  a  bone  of  contention.  Some  want 
to  give  it  to  the  children,  while  others  think  the 
Boston  Public  Garden  type  of  treatment  would  be 
more  s(X)thing.  It  seems  manifest  that  a  healthy 
nervous  system  would  prefer  the  children.  Spring- 
ticld  has  in  hand  a  good  thing  in  the  recent  step  to 
turn  over  to  the  park  commissions  for  recreation 
prrpt^scs  about  thirty  acres  of  the  Van  Horn  reser- 
ve.ii  tract  not  needed  by  the  water  department  With 
Ix.  th  field  and  forest  the  tract  will  serve  as  it  stands 
t'>r  many  recreation  needs.  The  whole  area  of 
alHDut  ninety  acres  will  be  thus  used  when  the  Little 
River  water  'system  is  fully  installed.  Duluth  is 
aRitating  the  use  of  its  old  court  house  site  for  a 
playground.  The  location  is  high  and  gives  a  fine 
view  over  Lake  Superior  and  almost  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  In  Cleveland 
tl^c  movement  is  being  extended  by  definite  plans 
tor  playgrounds  for  three  additional  schools.  The 
land  is  to  be  bought  in  each  case  in  addition  to  what 
is  already  used  by  the  school,  and  apparatus  will 
probably  be  installed  in  a  short  time.  Brooklyn  is 
:LMtating  parks  with  playgrounds  for  the  Flatbush 
rt;rion,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kings 
(V»unty  Hospital,  where  one  is  much  needed.  Wash- 
injfton  is  in  a  constant  state  of  activity  on  the  sub- 
ject and  Providence  is  giving  it  official  attention. 
I  here  they  have  a  committee  on  playgrounds  in  the 
City  Council.  This  committee  with  the  mayor  re- 
ctntly  visited  several  schools  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing additional  playgrounds  this  summer. 

"Information  has  just  been  received  that  a  bill 
h;is  been  introduced  into  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
Riksdag  to  develop  a  system  of  establishing  play- 
Kfrunids  in  the  parks  throughout  Sweden.  And  so 
the  story  goes." 


PLAYGROUNDS  AND  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

What  has  the  playground  movement  to  do  with 
oui    physical  training  profession? 

Tliis  question,  from  a  recent  letter,  indicates  that 
to  some  physical  directors  the  present  tendencies  to 
extend  the  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, young  and  old,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  gymna- 
sium has  no  special  interest,  unless  the  interest  be 
antagonistic.    The  play  movement  is  not  opposed  to 


the  fundamental  physical  development  that  is  still 
to  be  best  secured  in  a  properly  conducted  gymna- 
sium. If  there  is  any  confliction,  it  is  more  than  apt 
to  be  the  fault  of  short-sighted,  partly-informed 
gymnasium  instructors.  To  be  sure,  some  enthu- 
siastic promoters  of  play  and  games  claim  fully  as 
much  for  these  elements  of  physical  training  as  they 
can  prove,  but  that  is  the  characteristic  exaggera- 
tion of  youth.  Time  will  modify  and  force  each 
element  into  its  proper  place.  It  is  the  duty  of  effi- 
cient physical  directors  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
offset  undue  prominence  of  any  one  part  of  their 
work  by  intelligent  education  of  their  pupils  and 
the  public.  Gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  play,  danc- 
ing, walking,  and  open-air  activities  of  various  sorts 
are  certainly  parts  of  the  work  for  members  of  the 
physical  training  profession.  The  instructor  who 
dees  not  think  so,  or,  still  worse,  who  says  the 
present  development  is  wrong,  needs  to  wake  up. 
The  present  growth  in  the  conception  of  physical 
training  in  this  country  is  bringing  us  to  the  ground 
long  occupied  by  Europeans  who  class  under  "phy- 
sical education"  items  that  we,  in  our  more  narrow 
application  of  the  term,  have  been  content  to  ignore 
as  not  part  of  our  concern.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the 
n;ark  of  the  educated — the  scientific — ^profession  that 
it  is  conservative  and  slow  to  alter  its  ideas,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  readjustments  have  to  be 
made  to  meet  conditions. 

The  play  movement  now  conspicuous  did  not  gain 
its  present  popularity  by  any  help  of  the  physical 
training  profession,  and  not  by  much  help  from  in- 
dividuals in  the  profession,  but  came  rather  from 
social  and  educational  working-students.  Neverthe- 
less play  always  belonged  to  physical  training  and 
belong  to  it  now.  Playgrounds  are  the  laboratories 
of  the  physical  training  profession,  quite  as  much  as 
the  gymnasiums  and  the  athletic  fields.  To  allow 
tliem  to  be  used  by  others  and  not  by  we  who 
should  be  best  fitted  to  guide  and  direct  their  use- 
fulness, would  be  neglecting  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. 


PLAYGROUND    CAMPAIGN  AMMUNI- 
TION 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Leland  now  being  printed  in 
"American  Gymnasia"  are  a  direct  and  very  valu- 
able aid  to  those  who  wish  the  best  of  information 
on  how  to  secure  playgrounds  for  their  towns  and 
cities.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  need  exists; 
i:  is  often  a  much  different  and  more  difficult  mat- 
ter to  know  how  to  proceed  to  meet  the  need.  Mr. 
Leland  writes  from  the  midst  of  an  active  campaign 
which  he  is  at  the  present  time  directing  in  Den- 
ver, and  conditions  he  describes  and  the  ways  of 
overcoming  obstacles  come  fresh  from  the  fighting 
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line.  The  Denver  authorities  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
do  the  work  well  for  permanent  results,  under 
trained  supervision  and  this  will  be  equally  true  in 
other  cities,  if  those  who  have  the  information  will 
use  the  proper  means  to  educate  the  authorities  and 
show  them  what,  why  and  how.  The  present  series 
ot  articles  have  that  as  one  object;  they  will  supply 
the  ammunition  for  an  effective  campaign.  Mr. 
Leland  has  had  a  varied  experience  under  several 
set?  of  local  conditions  in  smaller  cities  which  en- 
ables him  to  give  his  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas 
very  practical  value  for  use  in  other  localities.  Lo- 
cal committees  «tnd  those  who  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  pla>  ground  construction  and  maintenance 
car.  save  themselves  much  worry  and  some  funda- 
mental errors  by  the  study  of  these  articles. 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


^«^ 


WE  are  told  that  we  should  read  history  in  order 
to  understand  current  events  and  that  we  should  not 
shout  aloud  our  "new'*  discovery  until  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  same  line 
by  our  ancestors.  But  somehow  this  idea  is  seldom 
followed  by  us  Americans.  For  an  example  in  our 
own  field  of  physical  training:  we  hear  now  and 
then  of  the  "invention"  of  new  games,  new  "sys- 
tems" of  exercise,  and  so  on ;  we  hear  of  "founders*' 
of  play  movements;  we  learn  of  "originators"  of 
new  dances  or  fancy  steps  or  rhythmical  balance 
movements  (all  one  and  the  same  thing)  ;  but  how 
many  of  us  know  that  with  remarkably  few  excep- 
tions none  of  these  things  were  invented  or  founded 
within  our  generation  or  that  of  our  grandfathers, 
even.  He  who  wrote  so  long  ago  that  there  arc 
no  new  things  under  the  sun  hit  upon  a  truth  that 
some   ambitious   physical    directors   may   well   keep 

in  mind. 

♦  *        ♦ 

'  This  reminds  me  of  a  comment  I  heard  the  other 
day  expressed  in  substantially  these  words :  "Why 
do  people  persist  in  speaking  of  'Swedish'  horses 
and  'German'  horses  for  gymnasium  work?  Arn't 
they  just  horses  without  the  adjectives?" 

*  *        * 

And  this  brings  to  mind  another  question :  "Why 
do  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  trained  physical 
instructors  continue  to  speak  of  'Swedish'  and  'Ger- 
man' gymnastics  in  America?"  Where  is  there  to 
be  found  a  definite  dividing  line  between  these  or 
any  other  methods  of  teaching  physical  training? 
So  far  as  T  know,  nowhere.  Every  instructor  bor- 
rows as  fast  and  as  often  as  he  or  she  dares  from 
what  may  be  considered  the  best  methods  to  be 
found,  regardless  of  source  or  title.  And  who  cares 
to  say  that  this  is  not  right  and  proper?  This  be- 
ing so,  then  why  not  stop  using  names  that  are 
worse  than  meaningless  under  present  conditions? 
It  is  physical  training  that  most  of  us  are  teaching. 
Likewise  it  is  dancing  that  we  are  interested  in, 
even  if  we  disguise  it  for  local  consumption  under 
the  label  of  "fancy  steps"  or  "rhythmical  move- 
ments." The  Commentator. 


Committee  to  Make  Physical  Tratning 
Syllabus 

Progress  is  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Education  League  in  the  movement  for 
systematizing  physical  training,  referred  to  in  the 
April  issue  of  this  journal.  The  committee  of 
twelve,  in  whose  hands  is  to  be  the  duty  of  making 
up  the  provisional  syllabus,  is  being  completed. 
The  individuals  who  have  been  invited  to  serve  on 
the  committee  include  representatives  of  general 
education  and  of  physical  training,  from  Massachu- 
setts. Up  to  the  present  writing  the  following  have 
accepted  and  will  serve  on  the  committee,  which  is 
expected  to  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  its  personnel 
is  completed: 

President  F.  W.  Hamilton,  Tufts  College. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University. 

Miss  A.  M.  Homans,  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College  and  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

Miss  Senda  Berenson,  Smith  College. 

Principal  W.  C.  Borden,  Boston  Normal  School. 

Principal  Wm.  Orr,  Springfield  High  School. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Boston  Normal  School. 

Ernst  Hermann,  Secy.  Boston  Physical  Educa- 
tion Society. 

W.  Scott,  Secy.  N.  K  Education  League. 

The  evening  of  May  i6th  Mr.  ^  Scott  addresses 
the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  on  the  plans 
of  the  League. 

From  inquiries  that  have  come  to  "American 
Gymnasia"  since  the  publication  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  conference  in  the  March  issue,  it  is 
advisable  to  state  that  although  this  movement 
starts  in  Boston,  it  is  in  no  sense  local,  but  concerns 
the  whole  country.  The  fact  that  the  movement 
has  already  received  the  attention  of  physical  di- 
rectors in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  has  been 
discussed  at  society  meetings  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances shows  that  the  matter  is  one  of  live  general 
interest. 


Faculty  of  Indianapolis  Normal  CoUege 

The  Normal  College  of  the  North  American  Gym- 
nastic Union,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  have  as  its 
president  Karl  J.  Kroh,  who  comes  from  the  Uni- 
vtTsity  of  Chicago.  He  will  also  be  dean  of  the 
<!cparlment  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fh3rsical 
Training.  Dr.  Robert  Fischer  now  director  of  pry- 
sical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis. 
will  be  dean  of  the  department  of  Anatomy,  Physio- 
locv  and  Hyjfiene.  The  dean  of  the  department  of 
Letters  and  General  Science  has  not  been  announced. 


Making  Physical  Training  Popular 

A  DIRECTOR  of  a  State  normal  school  writes 
in  a  letter  as  follows: 

"I  have  two  hundred  girls  under  my  charge  here 
and  they  are  all  taking  some  part  of  the  physical 
work.  When  I  came  here  in  September  nearly 
one-third  were  armed  with  doctors'  certificates  and 
did  not  intend  to  enter  my  classes,  but,  by  a  con- 
stant effort,  T  have  managed  to  get  tfiem  all  to 
take  at  least  the  tactics  and  free  work." 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  HUMAN  PLANT.— 
By  Luther  Burbank.  The  Century  Co.  Price 
65  cents   (including  postage). 

A  book  especially  important  for  teachers  of  phy- 
«;ical  training  who  dig  below  the  surface  and  who 
desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  in  their  field.  Mr.  Burbank's  experiments  and 
results  with  plants  and  animals  are  well  known.  In 
this  book  he  goes  a  step  further  and  applies  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  dealing  with  the  lower 
orders  of  life  to  the  possibilities  of  creating  a  new 
t\pc  of  children  through  new  methods  of  training, 
It  ading  naturally  to  a  much  higher  race  of  men  and 
women  than  exist  today. 

Mr.  Burbank  believes  that  upon  a  wisely  directed 
crossing  of  species  rests  the  hope  of  all  progress, 
and  that  in  the  United  Statcstoday  exists  an  oppor- 
tunity unequaled  for  developing  a  race  superior  to 
any  the  world  has  known.  He  shows  that  we  are 
more  crossed  than  any  other  nation  in  history,  and 
that  we  show  results  always  seen  in  a  much-crossed 
race  of  plants.  He  demands  for  children  an  heredity 
an  environment  of  love,  differentiation  in  training, 
sunshine,  good  air,  and  nourishing  food.  He  would 
piohibit  the  marriage  of  the  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  unfit.  He  discusses  heredity,  predes- 
tination, training,  growth,  environment,  and  char- 
acter. The  fundamental  principles  of  education,  Mr. 
Burbank  declares,  should  be  the  subject  of  earnest 
scientific  investigation  including  all  the  causes  which 
tend  to  produce  men  and  women  with  sane,  well- 
balanced  characters. 

A  few  of  his  sentences  are  quoted :  "There  is  not 
a  single  desirable  attribute  which,  lacking  in  a  plant, 
may  not  be  bred  into  it.  Choose  what  improvement 
you  wish  in  a  flower,  a  fruit,  or  a  tree  and  by  cross- 
ing, selection,  cultivation,  and  persistence  you  can 
fix  this  desirable  trait  irrevocably.  Pick  out  any 
traits  you  want  in  your  child,  granted  he  is  a  nor- 
mal child  .  .  .  and  you  can  give  all  these  traits  by 
patiently,  persistently  guiding  him  in  the  early 
years."  "A  child  absorbs  environment.  It  is  the 
most  susceptible  thing  in  the  world  to  influence; 
and  if  that  force  be  applied  rightly  and  constantly 
when  the  child  is  in  its  most  receptive  condition, 
the  effect  will  be  pronounced,  immediate,  and  per- 
manent." "The  crossing  of  species  is  to  mc  para- 
mount. Upon  it,  wisely  directed  and  accompanied 
by  a  rigid  selection  of  the  best  and  as  rigid  an  ex- 
ci^^ion  of  the  poorest,  rests  the  hope  of  all  prog- 


PLAY  AND  DANCING  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.— 

An  article  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  "Independent," 

Feb.   14,  1907.     Price  10  cents. 

Dr.    Hall's    well    known    sympathy    with    dancing 

and    the    joyfulncss   that    modern    study   says    is    a 

necessary  part  of  our  physical  training  and  of  life 

Kenerally,  indicates  that  this  paper  has  an  interest 

for  all   teachers  and  students  of  physical  training. 

He  presents  three  views  of  what  play  really  is  and 

means:     Herbert    Spencer   says    play    is    supcrflous 

activity   and   the  overflow   of  vitality,   and  that   if 

vitality    is   deficient   the   child   ought   not   to   play; 


Gross  says  that  play  is  practicing  in  childhood  ac- 
tivities that  will  be  necessary  in  mature  years.  Dr. 
Hall  approves  the  third  view— that  play  is  rehears- 
ing activities  of  the  race  in  the  past  and  is  "the 
best  kind  of  education,  because  it  practices  powers 
of  mind  and  body  which,  in  our  highly  specialized 
civilization,  would  never  otherwise  have  a  chance 
to  develop.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  this  latter  view 
contains  more  truth  than  any  other,  and  to  imder- 
stand  the  play  instinct  we  must  know  something 
of  the  past  life  of  the  race,  and  even  where  we  do 
not  understand  it  we  must  assume  that  we  could 
do  so  if  we  knew  more  of  the  past."  Dancing  he 
rates  as  "one  of  the  most  beneficient  groups  of  play 
activities  for  adolescents."  "I  would  have  dancing 
taught  in  every  school,  even  if  the  school  had  to  be 
opened  evenings  for  that  purpose.  The  dances 
chosen  should  be  simple,  rhythmic,  allowing  great 
freedom,  such  as  the  Morris  dances  now  being 
revived  in  England,  and  sometimes  the  song  and 
dance.  We  should  also  teach  old  folk  and  national 
dances  after  very  careful  selection  from  a  wide  re- 
pertory. The  object  aimed  at  should  be  the  culti- 
vation primarily  of  the  sense  of  rhythm;  next,  the 
ease  and  economy  of  movement,  for  grace  is  only 
another  term  for  ease.  There  should  be  great  va- 
riety and  poise;  balance,  control,  ease,  presence  and 
bearing,  rather  than  posturing  or  feats  of  agility 
are  the  goal."  "Another  end  to  be  aimed  at  in 
teaching  all  children  to  dance  should  be  the  im- 
planting of  a  habit  of  so  doing  that  should  last  on 
into  maturity,  not  to  say  old  age."  "What  we  want 
first  of  all  is  more  knowledge  of  what  dancing  has 
meant  and  can  do,  and  I  appeal  to  young  clergymen 
and  to  directors  of  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  to  bestir  and  in- 
form themselves,  for  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  un- 
less I  am  mistaken,  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  in  this  matter."  The  fact  that  members  of  the 
physical  training  profession  in  this  country  are  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  who  wOuId  restore  to  danc- 
ing its  right  place,  will  make  instructors  desirous  to 
read  Dr.  Hall's  complete  article. 


"OLD  DOC'  HITCHCOCK,  Creator  of  a  System 
of  Physical  Education. — An  appreciative  article 
by    Burges   Johnson,   in   "Outlook,"   May,    1907. 
Illustrated    by    two    portraits.      Price    10   cents. 
(Postage  2  cents.) 
Here    is   an    article    for   all    students   of   physical 
training  to  read  and  preserve.     Dr.  Hitchcock  is  a 
man  to  whom  physical  training  in  this  country  owes 
fully  as  much  as  its  followers  will  be  likely  to  ap- 
preciate.    His   work,   of   recent  years   at   any   rate, 
has  been  quietly  done,  but  it  was  he  who  did  real 
constructive   work   and   was   a    real   pioneer,   laying 
the   foundation  stone  figuratively,  and  actually  per- 
haps, in  overalls  in  order  that  we  of  today  might 
do  our  work  in  the  luxury  of  modern  offices  and 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 
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comparatively  palatial  gymnasiums.  But  this  is 
not^a  tribute  to  an  earnest  man  who  has  lived  long 
enough  to  get  a  considerable  part  of  his  just  reward 
for  work  well  done;  the  object  here  is  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  article  referred  to  in  which  Mr. 
Johnson  tells  in  a  series  with  the  general  title  "Con- 
structive Americans,"  of  how  Dr.  Hitchcock  started 
his  work,  what  his  ideas  were,  how  he  carried  them 
out,  what  some  of  the  results  have  been  since  Am- 
herst Colloge  "blazed  a  new  path  for  American  col- 
leges by  creating  a  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Hygiene,"  in  1859,  followed  the  following 
year  by  the  building  of  the  "Barrett  Gymnasium,  the 
first  building  of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in  America." 
At  the  age  of  33  years  Dr.  Hitchcock  became  a  full 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  new  department  and 
has  been  there  until  the  present  moment— 46  years 
of  continuous  usefulness.  You  young  physical  direc- 
tor who  may  be  reading  these  lines  ought  to  get 
into  "Old  Doc"  Hitchcock's  spirit  and  get  his  time- 
worn,  and  time-proven  ideas  implanted  in  your  life 
so  that  whatever  details  may  change  as  time  goes 
on  and  modern  progression  demands,  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  he  has  carried  for  80  years 
may  still  be  found  good.  This  "Outlook"  article 
will  help,  although  it  does  not  tell  all  it  might. 


REPRODUCTION  AND  SEXUAL  HYGIENE.— 
.  By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.    Published 

by  H.  A.  Ray.  Price,  $1.00. 
This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  use  of  physical 
directors  who  have  to  do  with  young  men.  It  was 
written  to  meet  college  conditions  and  to  be  of 
real  help,  not  only  for  young  men  who  may  read 
it,  but  for  instructors  who  have  as  part  of  their 
duty  the  giving  of  correct  and  practical  advice. 
The  subject,  often  so  difficult  to  handle  with  clear- 
ness and  wholcsomeness,  is  treated  by  Dr.  Hall 
in  a  way  that  leaves  no  fault  to  be  found  in  this 
respect.  The  chapter  headings  will  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  publication:  Reproduction  from  the 
standpoint  of  biology,  adolescence  in  the  male,  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  male  genital  organs, 
sexual  hygiene  of  the  adolescent  male;  and  a  chap- 
ter on  hygiene  in  which  are  treated  diet,  baths,  exer- 
cise, requirements  of  sleep  and  control  of  thoughts. 
An  appendix  contains  answers  to  questions  apt  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  young  men,  the  replies  being 
direct,  to  the  point  and  concise. 


THE   INFLUENCE    OF    FLESH-EATING    ON 
ENDURANCE.— By  Irving  Fisher,  professor  of 
Political    Economy,    Yale    University.      Reprint 
from  "Yale  Medical  Journal"  of  March,  1907. 
Presents  some  results  and  comments  upon  experi- 
ments   consisting   of   endurance   tests   made  on   4Q 
persons  "representing  two  contrasted  types  of  diet- 
etic   habits.      These    fall    into   three   groups — first, 
nthletes  accustomed  to  a  high-proteid  and  full-flesh 
dietary:  second,  athletes  accustomed  to  a  low  pro- 
teid  and  non-flesh  dietary:  third,  sedentary  persons 
nccustomed  to  a  low-proteid  and  non-flesh  dietary. 
The    subjects    consisted   of   Yale    students    and    in- 
structors,  phvsicians   and   nurses.     The  conclusions 
drawn  are:  Large  flesh  eaters  showed  far  less  en- 
durance thnn   the  abstainers :  it  is  improbable  that 
this  suncriority  can  be  explained  away  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances;  it  is  possible  that  the  superior- 


ity of  the  abstainers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  fiesh 
foods  and  smaller  amount  of  proteid,  as  well  as  to 
abstention  from  tea,  coffee  and  condiments;  "the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  flesh  foods  may  be 
used  advantageously  is  still  open,  but  there  can  now 
be  little  question,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  or- 
dinary consumption  of  those  foods  is  excessive." 
The  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  growing 
literature  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  and  diet. 


A  GYMNASTIC  NOMENCLATURE.— By  E.  H. 

Arnold,   M.D.     Price  35  cents.     Illustrated.   36 

pages. 
The  author  announces  his  endeavor  in  this  publi- 
cation to  present  "a  practical  terminology  for  daily 
use  on  the  floor  of  my  gymnasium."  Free  gymnas- 
tics  only  are  dealt  with.  Discussion  and  criticism 
are  invited.  Several*  pages  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  nomenclature,  why  we  need  it,  how  it 
ought  to  be  made  up  for  service  and  what  the  author 
thinks  is  the  proper  method.  Seventy-five  illustra- 
tions  from  photographs  are  presented. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION.— Issued  by  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education. 
Contains  suggestions  to  teachers  and  school  phy- 
sicians, by  a  committee  apointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  to  "prepare  a  circular  of  advice 
to  the  school  physicians  of  the  state"  in  order  that 
the  medical  inspection  required  by  state  law  of  1906 
may  be  uniform  throughout  the  state.  "The  Board 
of  Education  issues  this  circular  in  the  assurance 
that  it  represents  the  highest  professional  authority 
in  the  specialties  covered  by  the  law."  The  subjects 
covered  are :  infectious  diseases,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
throat  and  nose,  the  skin,  diseases  of  bones  and 
joints,  children's  diseases,  the  teeth,  nervotis  dis- 
eases, school  hygiene,  school  furniture,  school  in- 
spectors. Condensed  into  a  32  page  booklet,  pocket 
size. 


LAWN  TENNIS  ANNUAL  for  1907.  American 
Sixjrts  Publishing  Co.,  price  10  cents.  Presents 
the  illustrated  history  of  the  game,  records  of 
tournaments,  laws  of  tennis,  1907  fixtures,  prac- 
tical information  on  construction  and  care  of 
grounds,  management  of  tournaments. 


Reports  and  Catalogues  Received 

Among  recent  reports  and  catalogues  received  by 
"American   Gymnasia"   are  the   following: 

Annual  report  of  the  South  Park  Commissioners, 
Chicago,  for  1906. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  Summer  Playgrounds, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1906. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  University  Summer 
School. 

Announcement  of  the  Gilbert  Summer  Normal 
School    (dancing). 

Catalogue  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  the  Summer  School  of  Physical 
Training,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Program  of  the  Annual  Gjrmnastic  Exhibition  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Advance  sheets  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Normal 
College  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 
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Hygenic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 

By  Srnot  Hermann 

(Concluded  from  April) 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  15. — It  is  a  very  easy 
and  inexpensive  matter  to  provide  a  5x6  foot  sheet 
iron  tube,  at  a  convenient  place  in  the  suit  or  locker 
room.  Into  this  at  one  end  the  hot  air  pipe  enters, 
and  out  of  it  a  shaft  leads  out  of  the  building. 
All  gymnasium  clothing  must  be  hung  in  this  tube 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  only  after  a  thor- 
ough airing  and  drying  may  it  be  stored  away. 
The  economy  of  space  and  first  expense  and  the 
fact  that  lockers  will  never  be  kept  by  the  average 
pupi'I,  be  he  or  she  an  adult  or  a  child,  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition,  are  reasons  enough  why  we 
should  do  away  with  all  individual  lockers.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  financial  income  that  the  average 
gymnasium  management  receives  from  the  lease  of 
these  lockers,  I  doubt  very  much  if  our  intelligent 
profession  would  countenance  this  "odorous"  piece 
of  furniture. 

I  prefer,  for  my  part,  a  room  full  of  pigeon 
holes,  into  which  the  gymnasium  outfit  of  each  pupil 
is  placed  by  numbers,  after  being  dried  and  aired. 
This  system  of  storage  requires  only  a  compara- 
tively small  room  to  store  thousands  of  suits,  and  is 
a  much  better  sanitary  arrangement.  But  if  lockers 
are  necessary,  although  I  cannot  perceive  of  any 
particular  reason,  the  clothing,  etc.,  should  never 
be  put  into  them  in  moist  condition. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  16. — From  my  experi- 
ence with  gynasiums  and  baths  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  no  g>'mnasium  should  be  without  a 
waiting  or  rest  room,  in  which  average  tempera- 
tures exist  at  all  times.  The  need  for  these  rooms 
makes  itself  more  felt  where  class  work  is  the 
usual  rule.  The  need  is  evident  when  we  consider 
that  the  gymnasium  suit  should  be  a  very  thin  affair 
when  compared  with  the  ordinary  suits.  To  require 
the  pupils  to  remain  in  the  dressing  rooms  until 
the  call  for  class  work  is  for  hygienic  and  educa- 
tional reasons  not  advisable.  The  temperature  of 
the  gymnasiums  should  at  all  times  be  much  lower 
than  the  dressing  room,  and  thus  especially  in  win- 
ter, the  gymnasium  is  not  the  place  to  permit  pupils, 
dressed  in  g>'mnasium  clothes,  to  wait  for  their 
turn.  If  class  work  is  going  on  the  arrival  of  new 
gymnasts  on  the  floor  often  becomes  a  nuisance. 
In  cases  where  children  follow  adults,  or  skilled 
pupils  follow  beginners,  their  presence  on  the  floor 
becomes  irritating  to  the  exercising  class. 


Business  Directory 

A  Classified  List  of  Gymnastum,  Athletic,  Play- 
ground and  Camp  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Sold  by  Reliable  Concerns 


This  Directory  will  be  printed  monthly 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  APPARATUS.  —  Instru- 
ments for.  physical  measurements.  Write  for 
catalog.  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

APPARATUS  FOR  GYMNASIUMS.— All  kinds 
for  all  conditions.  Write  for  catalogs.  NAR- 
RAGANSETT MACHINE  CO.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

BOOKS  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— All  the 
new  and  old  gymnastic  and  athletic  books  sup- 
plied by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

GYMNASIUM  SUITS  for  ladies,  misses  and  chil- 
dren, made  properly,  perfect  fitting.  COLUM- 
BIA BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM  SUIT 
CO.,  145  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOCKS  FOR  LOCKERS.— Keyless  locks,  oper- 
ated by  sight,  sound  or  touch.  Different  from 
the  others.  Sample  (for  drawer  or  locker 
door)  $1.00.  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

LOCKS  WITHOUT  KEYS.— Miller  Keyless  locks 
are  alwavs  suitable  for  locker  and  other  doors. 
J.  B.  MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 
Kent,  O.* 

PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS  complete  for  all  sized 
grounds.  Write  for  particulars.  NARRA- 
GAKSET  MACHINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SHOWER  BATH  VALVE.— Sodcrlund  anti- 
scalding  valve,  easily  operated,  readily  fitted  to 
existing       connections.  UNION        BRASS 

WORKS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University. 
Price  ^1.50  net. 

A  descriptive  announcement  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
on  request. 


THE  HUMAN   MECHANISM 

Its  Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitation  oj 
Its  Surroundings 

By  Theodore  Hough,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  William 
Thompson  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Price  $2.00. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  221   Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


What  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gym- 
nasia has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journaL  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  oyer 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia*  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month — $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga, 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C  E.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S^  Iowa. 

It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
are  making  good  progress.  A  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
graduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
seem  to  me  good.  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me.  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


I   will   renew   my  subscription.    I  would   not   be 
without  it  J.  S.  A.,  111. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 


Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month.         J.  R.  L.,  CaL 


It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G.,  N.  Y. 


I  consider  "American  Gymnasia"  a  very  superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.»  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A.  G.,  lU. 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Cok). 

I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C 


Amongst  the  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
that  I  read  there  is  none  that  I  prize  so  much  as  the 
"Gymnasia."  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  mc 
The  editorials,  also  the  contributions,  are  all  of 
great  value  to  any  physical  director,  young  or  old. 
Enclosed  you  will  please  find  renewal. 

C  W.  D.,  Conn. 


I  don't  care  to  miss  a  single  number  of  your  fine 
newsy  magazine.  W.  B.  B.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  splendid  medium  to  gain  information  and 
instruction  in  physical  work,         P.  J.  E.,  Canada. 

The  magazine  is  very  satisfactory  to  me^  and  I 
enjoy  it  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  directors 
and  the  work  in  the  East.  E.  M.  P.,  Iowa. 


I  am  a  director  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools,  and  find  your  magazine  very  hdpful,  espe- 
cially the  practical  articles.  C  W.,  R.  I. 

I  have  found  since  getting  my  two  numbers  of 
"American  Gymnasia"  that  I  have  been  missing  a 
good  deal  by  not  taking  same.  Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  can  get  back  files,  and  for  what  price. 

G.  M.  P.,  Nek 


Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  on  subscription 
to  "American  Gymnasia"  in  which  I  find  mamr  in- 
teresting things.  H.  G.  M.,  Cal. 

T  want  to  say  that  I  value  your  magazine  as  one 
of  the  best  publications  on  physical  training  and  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  a  single  number. 

I.  W.  U  Cal. 


New  Gymnastic  Books 

Published  in  England 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PARALLEL  BARS 
— By  Dimmock.  Price  50  cents.  Illustrated  by 
large  charts  ot  exercises.  Has  practical,  working 
value. 

TRICKS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORI- 
ZONTAL BAR.— By  Dimock.  Price  50  cents.  Il- 
lustrated by  large  chart  of  advanced  exercises.  Has 
some  good  "stunts." 

THE  VAULTING  HORSE  and  How  to  Use  It. 
— By  Campbell.  Price  50  cents.  Aims  to  supply 
some  of  the  de6ciencies  of  other  books  by  beginning 
at  the  begining  and  showing  elementary  movements 
in  proper  form.     Well  illustrated. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  and  Light  Dumb-Bell 
Drill. — By  Betts.  Price  53  cents.  Gives  in  pocket 
size  book  some  of  tlie  physical  exercises  used  in 
the  British  army.    Illustrated. 

THEORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  This  is  a  revised  edition 
of  a  book  that  is  known  to  some  American  instruc- 
tors. Contains  practical  suggestions  for  school  con- 
ditions as  well  as  upon  physical  training  in  general. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  -  Presents  the  practical 
side  as  the  book  just  mentioned  does  the  theory  of 
physical  education.  Illustrated  with  exercises  and 
music  accompanying. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  BOSTON 


RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 

Over  1200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Books  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  ^1.50  per  copy. 

Address,  Ethel  Perrin,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
GYMNASTIC  GAMES 


Price 

by  mall 

*1.10 

Address 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Cleveland  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 

Six  annual  outdoor  district  field  days  arc  to  be 
held  during  May,  whh  the  city  championship  June 
1st.  The  events  at  the  final  meet  are  to  include 
junior  and  senior  badge  test,  grade  events  open  to 
the  school  in  each  district  making  the  best  re- 
cord at  the  district  field  day,  and  class  events  open 
to  contestants  making  i,  2,  3  or  4  in  the  events  at 
the  district  field  meets. 


N.  A.  G.  U.  Summer  Course 

The  North  American  Gymnastic  Union  summer 
course  will  again  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  this 
year  as  last.  The  dates  are  July  8  to  20.  The  work 
will  consist  of  aesthetic  dancing  arranged  for  class 
instruction,  fencing  and  lectures.  Among  the  in- 
structors will  be  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  and  N.  C.  Seuss. 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A.  B.  WEGENER 

Liberally  illustrated  from  photographs 

showing  practical  gymnasium 

exercises  00  the  vertical 

ladder.    Exercises  may  JVbw  in  process 

also  be  used  on  regular  of  pubUc^ion 

stall  bars. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The 

Efficient  Life 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick 

The  Author's  Latest  Word  on 

Hygiene  and  Common-Sense 

Physical  Training 

Price  $1.20;  postage  12  cents 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  amount  named  by 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVCNVC.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 


DO  YOU  WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN     GYMNASIA"? 

Small  advertisements  here  are  not  expensive, 
'i'liey  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  i^ersonal  publicity ;  unless  desired 
•idvertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted— old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED-^r  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

lERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaisre  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COACH  for  baseball,  basketball  and  football  in 
middle  west  college ;  chance  to  take  collegiate  courses 
if  desired;  other  duties  in  physical  department  accord- 
ing to  abtlitvof  applicant.  Address  C. G.  H., "American 
Gymnasia.'^ 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

SECOND-HAND  VAULTING  BAR.  Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9'  -9")  with  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  ^AmericanOymnasla." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  ^nd  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia.** 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  seven  years' experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
tion. Married  and  small  family.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia.** 

HONOR  GRADUATE  in  physical  education.now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  States.  Address  E.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia.** 

YOUNG  MAN  to  graduate  from  Normal  School 
this  year  wants  assistant's  position  in  school  where 
there  will  be  chance  for  growth.  Address  H.  G.  T., 
"American  Gymnasia.** 

POSITION  WANTED  for  July  and  August  in 
playground,  summer  school  or  camp,  by  physical 
director  of  ten  years*  experience  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  schools.  Address  R.  C.  P.,  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years  under  Dr. 
Sargent,  now  director  largest  military  schools  west 
of  West  Point,  desires  position  in  college  or  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  with  chance  to  study  medicine.  Address  H. 
W.  B..  "American  Gymnasia.** 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  four  years  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
experience,  single,  good  gymnast,  fencer,  etc., 
desires  position  in  preparatory  school  where 
part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  preparation. 
Best  references.  Address  F.  C.  W.,  American 
Gymnasia. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  of  noted  eastern 
school  of  physical  education,  four  years  experi- 
ence, best  references,  desires  position  as  direc- 
tor in  university  or  large  normal  school.  Ad- 
dress R.  A.  R.,  American  Gymnasia, 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 

We  ne«d  yo«  for  positions  ptLving  9teo  to  $3000.    If  you  want  a  better  pUce,  eet  o«r 
plan.    For  teachers  of  any  subject  who  can  also  coach  athletic  teams,  or  specialists  in 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
aiaS.  Second  Street,  Rockford.  ni. 

ATHLETIC 
COACHES 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  ^i.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


A  Directory  of  Summer  Schools  Giving  Physical  Education  Courses  This  Year 


VALE  SUMMER  COURSES  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— Third  year  begins  July  8  and  ends  Aug. 
i6.  Circular  of  information  sent  on  request  lo 
YALE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  13S  Elm  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  Summer  Session.-^ 
Special  courses  in  physical  education.  Tuition 
for  season,  June  17  to  Aug.  16,  $12.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  Di- 
rector, Urbana,  111. 

X.  Y.  UNIVERSITY,  N.  Y.  City,  Summer  School, 
July  I- 19.  Courses  in  games,  athletics,  dancing, 
gymnastics,  hygiene.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Direc- 
tor; Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase,  Sec'y,  202  W. 
86th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION.  Opens  20th  session  July  8  for 
six  weeks.  Instruction  in  all  forms  of  gym- 
nastics and  athletics.  Normal  course  three 
years.  Circular  sent  by  Jay  W.  Seaver,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


HARTVIG     NISSEN'S 

Training  School  of  Massage 

Summer  Course,   Theory  and   Practice 

July  S-August  2,  520.00 
WARREN  CHAMBER5,4l9Boylston  St..  Boston 


Harvard  University 

Summer  Courses,  1907 
July  2  — August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Chairman 
4.  L.  LOVE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  Summer  session  July 
7  to  Aug.  17.  Physical  education  given  in  9 
courses,  leading  to  degrees  and  diplomas.  An- 
nouncement sent  on  application  to  Secretary, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 


GILBERT  SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of 
Classic  Dancing.  Open  June  3  to  Aug.  i. 
Please  send  for  prospectus  to  M.  B.  Gilbert,  177 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHALIF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  DANCING. 
Open  June  3  to  Aug.  i.  Louis  H.  Chalif,  late 
Ballet  Master,  Odessa  Government  Theatre; 
graduate  Imperial  Ballet  School,  Odessa  and 
Moscow;  Katie  W.  Nathan,  Instructor  S.  D. 
Spink  School  Providence,  R  .1.;  Principals. 
Classical,  Historical,  National,  Folk,  Ballroom 
Dances.  Esthetics.  Catalogues  on  application. 
7  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 

THE  DVRYEA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Ari  of  T>ancini  and  A. e^iheiic^ 

For  Teachers   of    Dancing  and   Physical   Training. 

Three  week  course,  June  17  to  July  5.     P^or  prospectus 

giving  the  faculty  and  detailed  information  address 

Mr.  Oscar  Duryea 

200  West  72nd  Street.  New  York  City 

Normal  College  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union 

Superseding  the  Normal  School  of  (ivm- 
nastics  ot  the  N.  A.  (1.  l".  heretofore 
located  at  Milwaukee,  in  September,  i.>"7. 
Mr.  CARL  J.  KROII.  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Vhv^ifal  Training  in  the 
College  Of  Kdiication  of  the  Iniversily  of 
,  -^  Chi«  ,i>:o.  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Normal  Oilletre. 

One  year,  two-year,  four-year,  and  cradu.ite  courses  leading,  respec- 
tively, to  certification  as  teacher  of  physical  training  for  elementar>' 
schools,  Title  of  Graduate  in  Gvnniastirs  ((l.G.).  degree  of  Hachelor  of 
Science  in  Gymnastics  (H  S.(..S  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Gymnastics  (M.S.G.)  Courses  open  only  to  high  ^fhool  graduates 
who  are  physically  sound  and  well  formed,     l-'ur  eatalogue  address 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  N.  A.  G.  U. 
Lock  Box  167  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  SARGENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers   for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years*  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge*  Mass. 
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Growth  and  „ 

By 

Education^  john  m.  tyler 

A  book  published  this  month  whose  aim  is  to 
show  the  need  for  paving  more  attention  to  the 
laws  of  growth  in  children,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  rational  physical  activities.  (See  advance 
mention  in  April  "American  Gymnasia,"  page 
176.) 

Price  $1.50 

Sold  by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston 

Unwersity  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman's 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
$\2.    Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Director 
Urbcina,  Illinois 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER   SCHOOL 

^Mrd  Se^^ion^  July  S  to  j\ugu^1 16. 1907 

SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Courses  in  practical  and  normal  American  Gymnas- 
tics by  William  G.  Anderson;  in  theoretical  and 
practical  Swedish  Gymnastics  by  Jakob  Bolin;  in 
German  Gymnastics  by  Richard  Pertuch;  in  Athletics 
by  John  Mack,  the  regular  trainer  for  the  Yale  team. 

Other  instructors  will  give  courses  in  Apparatus 
Work,  Artistic  Gymnastics,  Methods  of  Measurement, 
Prescription  of  Exercises,  Games,  Swimming,  and 
theoretical  subjects  including  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Education,  Psychology,  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

High  School  graduation  or  its  equivalent  required 
for  admission. 

For  circular  giving  full  information  address 

YALE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

135  Elm  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

for  LadieSi  Misses  and  Children 


MADE  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT 

AND  APPROVED  STYLE  FOR 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 


Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary 

conditions,  and  bearing  the 

Consumers*  League 

Label. 


COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

145  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give^a  thorough 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  aecond- 
year  pupil,  f  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.    Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 

The  New  York  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Women 

17.19  West  lOlst  Street.  New  York  City 
44th  Annual  Session  begins  October  tf  1907 

Pour  Years  Graded  Course 

Five  Years  Course  with  evening  and  Saturday  lectures 

Lectures       Laboratory  >Vork        Operations 

Clinics  in  College  and  City  Hospitals 

HELEN  COOLEY  PALMER,  M.a,  Dtux 

For  Announcement  address 

EMILY  C.  CHARLES,  M.  D.,  SecreUry 
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Normal  and  Training  School  Graduations 


.  ALL  the  normal  schools  of  physical  training 
have  now  dosed  their  year's  work,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  following  reports  of  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  several  schools  show  some  of  the 
special  features.  A  matter  of  general  interest  was 
the  observation  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  schools,  which  also  set  up  an  important 
milestone  in  the  career  of  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent, 
its  founder  and  director. 


Sargent  Normal  School 

As  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Sargent 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  the  com-* 
mencement  exercises  were  especially  interesting  and 
elaborate.  The  features  of  a  three  days'  program, 
bginning  the  morning  of  May  30th  and  ending  the 
evening  of  June  ist,  brought  together  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  who  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  give  testimony  of  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  pioneer  work  in  the  advancement  of  phy- 
sical education,  one  of  the  important  features  of 
which  has  been  his  work  through  his  normal 
school. 

At  the  school  the  morning  of  May  30th,  the  regu- 
lar school  session  was  open  to  invited  guests,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  reception  was  given  to  the 
graduates  and  representatives  of  other  schools,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibition  of  swimming.  In  the  even- 
ing in  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, there  was  a  demonstration  of  school  and 
college  gymnastics  with  practice  classes  of  chil- 
dren directed  by  seniors,  a  special  class  of  Harvard 
students,  and  tne  Harvard  gymnastic  team.  This 
demonstration  brought  together  an  audience  of 
some  1,500  people.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Free  Exercises.   Jumping  and  Game — Primary   Cliildren. 

Led  by  Misses  Bruske  and  Sherrlll. 
Parallel   Bars. — Harvard  Gymnastic  Team. 
Free   Exercises.   Balance   Boards   and   Game. — Intermedi- 
ate Girls.     Led  by  Misses  Warner  and  Sherburne. 
Side    Horse   and     Flying     Rings. — Harvard      Gymnastic 

Team. 
Free  Exercises,  Rope  Climbing  and  Game. — Intermediate 

Boys.      Led   by   Misses   Hallett   and   Coble. 
Bar   aulting    (Competitive). — Young    Women    of    Senior, 

Junior  and  Freshmen  Classes. 
Wand    Exercises.    Giant     Stride     and     Game. — Advanced 

Girls.     J^ed  by  Misses  Ellingwood  and  Lucas. 
Box  and  Horse  Vaulting. — Special  Class  of  College  Meh 

and  Harvard  Gymnastic  Team. 
Dumb   Bell    Exercises,    Buck   Vaulting,   and   Tumbling. — 

Advanced  Boys.     Led  by  Miss  Challis  and  Mr.  Shriner. 
Horizontal    Bar. — Harvard   Gymnastic  Team. 
Aesthetic  Dancing   (High   School   Work). — Senior   Class. 

Glee  Club  Accompaniment. 
Tumbling — Harvard  Gymnastic  Team. 

Friday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  field  day  and 
athletic  exercises  on  Norton's  field,  with  the  fol- 
lowing events:  50  yard  dash,  throwing  base  ball, 
cross  ball,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  hurl  ball,  run- 
ning high  jump,  hurl  ball  game,  relay  race. 

Friday  evening  the  normal  exhibition  was  given 
in  Hemenway  Gymnasium  with  even  more  inter- 
ested spectators  than  gathered  in  the  same  place 
the  previous  evening.     The  program  follows: 

Wands  and  Dumb  Bells. — Seniors  and  Juniors. 
Swedish  Exercises. — Freshmen. 


Bounding  Balls. — Juniors. 

Mass  Apparatus  Work — Three  Classes. 

Marching  Tactics. — Seniors.  -.  » 

Classic   Dancing. — Juniors. 

Free  Exercises. — Freshmen. 

Class    Fencing. — Juniors. 

Vaulting    and    Diving    ,CompetitU>o).-^Thr^    Classes.  ^ 

Indian    Clubs. — Juniors    and   Seniors.  " 

liong  Poles. — Juniors. 

Classic  Dancing. — Seniors. ----.- 

Saturday  morning  the  graduating  exercises  were 
held  in  Sander's  Theater  of  Harvard  College.  The 
program  included  an  address  by  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  "Some  Ethical  Aspects  of  Physical 
Education";  a  review  of  physical  education  in 
America,  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent;  presentation  of 
class  gift  to  the  school  by  Miss  Dorothy  Elling- 
wood, and  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Sargent.  Songs  by  the  school  Glee  Club  added  va- 
riety to  the  program.    The  graduates  were: 


Helen  M.  Aird. 
Gladys    I.    Allen. 
Elizabeth  E.  Andrews,  1 
Agnes  F.  Armington. 
Grace  A.  Barber,  T. 

and  P. 
Frances    E.    Bent. 
Esther  M.   Bruske. 
Anna  E.  Challls. 
Maud  Coble,  T. 
Dorothy   Ellingwood,   P. 
Marlon  M.   Hallett,  P. 
Carl   O.    Hierholzer. 
Mary  F.  Hill. 
Lillian   M.   Howell. 


Grace  L.   Learned. 
Marjorle  L.  Lovell. 
Izannab   A.   Lucas.  T. 
Mary  G.  Mason,  T. 
Edna  B.  Parker. 
Ruth   L.   Perkins.  . 
Rachel  H.  Revell. 
Alice  Sherburne,  T. 
Robekah  S.  Sherrlll,  P. 
Elmer  Shriner. 
Margaret  A.  Teague. 
Nellie  M.   Warner. 
Theora  11.  Williamson. 
Mary  M.  Zabrlskie. 


An  important  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Sargent,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  of 
New  York,  of  a  bronze  medallion,  given  in  behalf 
of  a  number  of  directors  of  physical  training  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  Dr.  Sargent's  work.  The 
medallion,  which  is  being  completed,  will  be  in- 
scribed: "To  Dr.  Dudley  Allan  Sargent,  Pioneer  in 
Physical  Education."  The  medal  was  designed  by 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  inscriptionis  on  the  reverse  side.  The  front 
bears  a  profile  of  Dr.  Sargent,  from  a  photograph. 

The  alumni  banquet,  the  evening  of  June  ist,  the 
closing  feature  of  the  anniversary  exercises,  was  a 
very  pleasant  affair  for  all  concerned.  The  program 
of   after-dinner  exercises  was   as  follows: 

LT'THER  HAI.SEY  OTTLICK,  M.  D.  Toastmaster 

Yours  is  the  art.  by  nature  genius  taught 
'     To  clothe  In  eloquence  the  naked  thought. — Holmes. 

THE  OLD  BUILDING 

Mrs.   Charlotte  Gerrish  Skarstrom,  '90 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble     down. 

— Shakespeare. 
REI-ATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TO 

MEDICINE  .lane  Kelley  Sabing.  M.  D.,  *91 

Medlcus  nihil   aliud  est  quam  animi  consolatlo. 

— Petronlous. 
WOMEN   AND  ATHLETICS 

Mr.  William  Frye  Garcelon 
F'how  us  how   divine  a   thing 
A  woman   may  bo  made. — Wordswroth. 
PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    IN  COLLEGE 

Miss   Harriet   Isabel   Ballintlne,   '911 
Make  a  serious  study  of  a  pastime. 

— Alexander  the  Great. 
MARRIED   MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Josephine  Sproat  Moore,  '90 
Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss  of  Paradise 
That  hast  survived   the  fall ! — Cowper. 
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ART    IN   OUK   PHOFKSSION 

Uobert  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D. 
The  object  of  art  is  to  crystalize  emotion 
into  thought,  and  then  to  fix  it  in  form. — Delsarte. 
THE  NEW  BUILDING  Miss  Helen  Jarvis,  '00 

A  heap  of  lumber,  brick  and  mortar, 
Touched  with  the  magic  breath  of  inspiration. 

— Walters. 
FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Carl  Ludwig  Schrader 
Perhaps  it  ma  yturn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps   turn    out  a   sermon. — Burns. 
*7$ILVER  MEMORIES" 

Miss  Maud  Lorena  Stone,  '02 
Memory   is  the  silver   thread  linking  all   the 
mental  gifts  and  excellencies  together. — Hood. 
THE   FOUNDER  George    Louis   Meylan,    M.    D. 

Our  greatest,  yet  with  least  pretence. — Tennyson. 


Honorary  Diplomas  Awarded 

A  feature  of  the  observance  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  for  Physical 
Education  was  the  awarding  of  honorary  diplomas  to 
seventeen  nien  and  one  woman,  who  have  been 
closely  identified  with  the  school  or  with  the  work 
of  its  director  there  and  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  for  Physical  Education.  The  diplomas  were 
received  by  the  following: 

I  uther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  physical  training,  public 
schools.   New    York  City. 

F.  Nathaniel  Whittier,  professor  of  physical  trainlag, 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine. 

George  W.  Fitz,  instructor  in  physiology,  Sargent  Nor- 
mal (School. 

Christian  Kberhardt,  director  o£  the  gymRuf.ium,  Boston 
Athletic  Association. 

Thomas  D.  Wood,  professor  of  physical  education,  Co- 
tumbia  University,   New   York  City. 

It.  Tait  McKensie,  professor  of  physical  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Stecher,  director  of  physical  training,  pub- 
lic  schools,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Hartvig  Nissen,  director  of  physical  training,  public 
Kchoois,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

James  K.  Lathiop,  athletic  coach.  Harvard  University. 

Fred  E.  Leonard,  professor  of  physical  training,  Oberlln 
c^ollege,  Ohio. 

Melvin  B.  Gilbert,  Instructor  of  classical  dancing,  Bos- 
ton. 

Kdward  B.  DeGroot,  director  of  physical  training.  South 
Park  System,  Chicago. 

Francis  Dohs,  Instructor  In  gymnastics.   West  Point,  N. 

G«K)rge  L.  Meylan,  assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Carl  I^  Schrader,  instructor  in  gymnastics,  Harvard 
University. 

Mary  U.   Mulliner.  instructor,   Sargent  Normal  School. 

James  H.  McCurdy,  director  of  department  of  physical 
training.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

IMerHon  8.  Page,  director  of  physical  training,  Phillips 
Academy,   Andover,    Mass. 


New  York  Normal  School 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  were  held 
the  evening  of  May  29th.  In  addition  to  the  i>ro- 
gram  of  drills  by  seniors  and  juniors  and  dancing, 
there  was  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  physical  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  presentation  of 
singing  plays,  a  form  of  activity  especially  adapted 
to  primary  schools,  translated  from  Swedish.  The 
work  is  more  advanced  than  the  kindergarten  plays 
and  is  less  complicated  than  folk  dances.  Diplo- 
mas were  awarded  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Sargent,  director 
of  the  school.  The  graduates  and  positions  to  be 
filled  by  each,  so  far  as  reported  at  this  writing, 
were  as  follows: 


Miss  Emma  Alsgood,  to  Vacation  Piaygroands,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Miss  Ethel  Anderson,  to  assistant.  Dr.  Savage  Physical 
Development  Institute. 

Miss  Margaret  Barrett,  to  assistant,  Chicago  University. 

Miss  Anne  A.  Christian. 

Miss  Anna  Day,  to  People's  Settlement,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Miss  Julie  Crosman,  to  Vacation  Playgronnds,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mrs.  A.  Marie  Higbee,  to  principal.  Vacation  Play- 
grounds, N.  y.  City. 

Miss  May  Leman. 

Miss  Jeannette  Marks,  to  supervisor,  elementary  schools, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Miss  Adele  Kabinovlts,  to  principal  Vacation  Play- 
grounds, N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Josephine  Skelley. 

Miss  Edith  Smith,  to  Vacation  Playgrounds,  N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Genevieve  Underhill,  to  5th  Ave.  Presb.  Settlement, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Glen  Whealen,  to  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Rachel   Winn. 

Miss  Ruena  West,  to  Vacation  Playgrounds,  N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Marshall  ('06),  to  Director  of  Physical 
Training,    High    School,    Muskegon,    Mich. 


Boston  Normal  School 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  were  held  June  12,  13 
and  14.  The  annual  field  day  of  the  school  was 
held  at  the  Riverside  recreation  grounds,  which  are 
used  during  the  year  for  the  school's  athletic  prac- 
tice and  instruction,  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
the  I2th.  Including  members  of  the  faculty,  grad- 
uates, and  students,  about  90  people  were  present. 
Hockey,  captain  ball,  cricket,  tennis  basket  ball  aiid 
base  ball  occupied  the  day,  with  a  lunch  at  noon  in 
the  club  house. 

The  evening   of   the    13th    graduating    excrcfses 
were  held  in  the  school  gymnasium,  with  an  open- 
ing address   by   Rev.    Hugh    Black    of    Edinburgh, 
Scotland.    Diplomas  were  presented  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte Hemenway  to  twenty-five  graduates  as  follows  •. 
Irene   H.   Armes,   Lexington,   Mass. 
Helen   H.   Burke,  Toronto,   Can. 
Kuth  Cleaves,   Medford,  Mass. 
Eleanor  S.  Davis.  Greenfield,-  Mass. 
Margery   W.   Davis,   West  Newton,   Mass. 
Sarah   R.   Davis,   Greenfield,   Mass. 
Elizabeth  Dickerson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ina  E.  Edmunds,  Dixfleld,   Me. 
Mary  L.   Ervln,  Darlington,   S.   C. 
Helen  0.  Fisher.  Norwood,  Mass. 
Bessie   M.   Gould,  Plymouth,  N.   H. 
Maude  P.  Hartshorn,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Marion  W.  Hartwell.  Clinton,  Mass. 
Helen  B.   Heath,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Elizabeth    Johnston,    Roxbury,   Mass. 
Mary  V.  McGrath,  Brookllne,  Mass. 
Alice  M.   Montgomery,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Pearl  A.  Norris,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Can. 
Margaret  Odlin,  Lynn,  Mass. 
.Tessie  E.  Ryder,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Abbie  G.  Shepherd,   Portland,  Me. 
Ruth  K.  Smith,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Alice  S.  Warren,  South  Acton,  Mass. 
Kdna  L.   Williams,   Dorchester,   Mass. 
Grace  E.  Whithum,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

A  reception  to  the  senior  class  and  friends  was 
given  Friday  evening,  the  14th,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Ho- 
mans,  the  director. 


Posse  Gymnasium 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  normal  stu- 
dents of  Posse  Gymnasium,  Boston,  were  held  May 
15th,  the  literary  exercises  being  held  in  the  fore- 
noon in  Chickering  Hall,  at  which  time  diplomas 
were  presented  to  fifteen  graduates,  who  were  as 
follows : 

Elinor   C.    Andrews.   Manchester,   Mass. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,   Wellsboro,   Pa. 
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Moody   H.   Bedellp   Boston. 

Virginia  K.  Chandler,  Chicago,  111. 

Rebecca  Funk,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BUinche  Gardner,  Dalton,  Ga. 

Edith  A.  Hamilton,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

Ann  I.  Loftus,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Annie  K.  MacDonald,  Chatham,  N.  B. 

Helen  M.  Moore,  Millbury,   Mass. 

Eleanor   H.   Qulnlan,   Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Georgia  E.  Wade,  Milan,  Tenn. 

Special   Course. 
Harriet  C.   Felker,   Newburyport,   Mass. 
Mary  A.  Lynch.  .Roslindale,  Mass. 
Hilda  Osterlund,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  evening  an  exhibition  of  class  work  by 
the  senior  and  junior  classes  was  given  in  the  gym- 
nasium, including  free  standing  work,  respiratory 
exercises,  etc.,  of  the  Swedish  type;  Indian  club 
swinging,  esthetic  dancing,  fencing,  jumping,  vault- 
ing, rope  climbing  and  ladder  work,  with  games 
including  basket  ball.  Pyramids  by  the  men  closed 
the  program. 


Springfield  Training  School 

The  2ist  commencement  exercises  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  were  held  at  the  school  June  pth,  13th  and 
14th.  As  this  school  trains  both  secretarial  and 
physical  men,  the  ceremonies  were  participated  in 
by  both  classes  of  students.  Water  sports,  the  13th, 
and  a  baseball  game,  occupied  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  of  that  day.  A  reception  by  the  seniors 
was  held  in  the  evening.  Friday,  the  14th,  was 
the  big  day,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.,  with  decora- 
tion of  the  graves  of  three  former  patrons  of  the 
school.  The  class  day  exercises  at  10.30,  in  the 
gymnasium,  icnluded  music,  remarks  by  the  class 
president,  class  history,  prophecy,  prophecy  on  the 
prophet,  presentation  of  class  key,  address  by 
Prof.  H.  M.  Burr,  dedication  of  class  tree  out- 
doors. 

At  noon  an  alumni  luncheon  and  meeting  was 
held.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, J.  C.  Armstrong,  New  York;  vice-presidents, 
W.  H.  Davis,  Portland,  Me.,  and  J.  H.  Scott, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Goodhue,  Youngstown,  O. ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  F.  Simons,  Springfield. 

A  meeting  of  the  corporation  and  trustees  was 
held  at  2  P.  M.  H.  H.  Bowman  was  re-elected 
treasurer  and  D.  J.  T.  Bowne  secretary  of  the 
board.  All  the  old  trustees  were  re-elected  and  the 
following  were  added:  G.  C  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Spring- 
field; Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Arm- 
strong, New  York  City;  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  C  T.  Kilbourne,  Orange, 
N.  J.  It  was  voted  to  invite  R.  L.  Cheney  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  and 
traveling  secretary  of  the  school. 

The  graduation  exercises  at  4  P.  M.  included  in- 
vocation, music,  Scripture  reading,  address  by  Hon. 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
granting  of  degrees  and  presentation  of  diplomas. 
There  were  28  graduates,  of  whom  16  will  be  phy- 
sical directors.  Degrees  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing graduates  from  the  physical  department: 

Bachelor  of  physical  education,  W.  H.  J.  Beckett, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Percy  K.  Holmes,  Yarmouth.  N. 
S. ;  Hyozo  Omori,  Tokyo,  Japan ;  Joseph  S.  Wright, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  William  J.  Young,  Boston. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  following  gradu- 
ates  from   the   physical   department: 
Arthur  W.  Brlgfrs.  Salem,  Mass. 
Henry   G.    Carrell,    Morrlstown,   N.   J. 


Bailey  B.  Foster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
August  W.  Hendrlan,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Thomas  B.   Klricpatrlck,   Maiden,   Mass. 
Edward  A.  Ratthei,  Pawtacket,   R.  I. 
Paul  H.  Richards,  Broklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chauncey  C.  Shean,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Orson  E.  Warfleld,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Edward  A.  Werner,  Hanover,  Kan. 

Degrees  were  conferred  upon  several  members  of 
the  alumni  of  the  school,  and  one  or  two  others,  as 
follows : 

Master  of  Humanics,  J.  W.  Cook,  Dr.  F.  N. 
Seerley. 

Master  of  Physical  Education,  Dr.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock,  the  veteran  physical  director  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, who  is  now  iu  his  8oth  year;  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hastings. 

Bachelor  of  Humanics,  L.  £.  Hawkins,  R.  L. 
Gillett,  J.  C.  Armstrong,  R.  L.  Cheney,  E.  H.  Allen, 
and  J.  D.  Steiner. 

Bachelor  of  Physical  Education,  W.  W.  Saund- 
ers, G.  B.  Affleck,  P.  B.  Samson,  R.  F.  Seymour,  G. 
S.  Maxwell,  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  G.  S.  Lowman,  A.  B. 
Dawson,  T.  W.  Burckhalter,  anl  T.  J.  Browne. 

A  reception  following  the  graduation  exercises 
and  at  6.30  the  commencement  dinner  was  served, 
over  200  people  being  present 


N.A.  G.  U.  Nomud  School 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  Normal  School  were  held  at  the 
school,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  evening  of  June  22nd. 


New  Haven  Normal  School 

The  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
had  graduating  evercises  May  9th  and  loth.  A  re- 
ception by  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  director  and  faculty, 
tendered  a  reception  to  the  graduating  class  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  in  the  gymnasium.  The  after- 
noon of  the  loth  the  exercises  included  an  address 
by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  assistant  director  of 
physical  training,  public  schools,  New  York  City, 
and  the  presentation  of  diplomas. 

The  graduates  were : 
Mary  L.  Babcock.  Johanne  Hansen. 

Olive  G.  Bailey.  Mabei  Long. 

Marguerite  D.  Blachly.  Grace  B.  Lord. 

Mary  H.  Broadbelt  Margaret  E.  Moore. 

Anna  E.  Broomall.  Alice  C.  Pence. 

Matilda  A.   Conneli.  Christine   V.   Randall. 

Iluida  H.  Conover.  Ella  C.  Russ. 

Marion   C.   Cross.  Maud   E.   H.   Smith. 

Edith  D.   Estes.  Frances  A.   Streeter. 

Elisabeth  K.   Eyre.  Emma   E.    Walton. 

Ruth  Greenwood.  Biarion  L.  Youjig. 


Institute  and  Training  School  Developments 

The  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  has  just  closed  a  suc- 
cessful season.  Dr.  Kallenberg  is  especially  pleased 
with  the  excellent  showing  made  by  a  large  proper- 
tion  of  his  class  in  diagnosing  the  various  heart 
lesions  that  were  presented  at  the  clinics.  Among 
these  were  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  aortic  sten- 
osis, mitral  regurgitation  and  displaced  heart.  ^ 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  course  will  be 
stiffened  in  the  future  by  requiring  as  prerequisites 
for  entrance  certain  subjects  that  have  hitherto 
been  taught  in  the  junior  year.  By  this  process  of 
elimination  the  school  is  placed  on  a  purely  profes- 
sional basis,  all  foundation  work  such  as  physics 
and  chemistry  being  required  for  entrance. 

Certain  prerequisites  in  the  way  of  practical  ex- 
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perience  in  physical  training  will  also  be  required 
of  all  students  taking  the  summer  course  at  Lake 
Geneva.  Discussion  clubs  are  to  be  organized  at 
Lake  Geneva.  The  following  topics  have  been 
selected  for  discussion:  Principles  which  should 
govern  the  grading  of  gymnastic  work;  ethical 
value  of  physical  training;  administration  and  legis- 
lation of  athletics;  adaptation  of  physical  work  to 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  classes. 


To  Extend  Physical  Training  Throughout 
a  State 

Dr.  Qark  W.  Hetherington,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  announced  a  plan  of  university  ex- 
tension in  physical  training  which  he  proposes  to 
carry  on  throughout  th  state  of  Missouri,  begin- 
ning next  fall.  He  expects  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  the  i)layground  feature  just  as  he  is  doing  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  where  he  is  constructing  for 
the  students  a  great  series  of  athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts,  etc.,  as  parts  of  the  system  of  physical  train- 
ing of  which  the  gymnasium  is  the  center. 

His  plan  is  to  organize  local  committees  for  (a) 
gathering  information  relative  to  social  conditions, 
suitable  sites  for  playgrounds,  etc.,  in  the  various 
towns;  (b)  presenting  the  subject  to  the  people  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  literature,  etc.;  (c)  raising 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

After  the  playground  movement  is  well  started  he 
hopes  to  develop  the  more  systematic  side  of  physi- 
cal training  and  organize  a  plan  of  hygienic  and 
medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  state. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
schemes  of  its  character  ever  undertaken  by  a 
university.  As  an  indication  of  what  recognition 
can  be  given  to  rational  physical  training  by  an 
educational  institution ;  as  an  illustration  of  what  a 
physical  director  who  is  in  earnest  and  willing  to 
continue  passive  and  active  .fighting  for  the  princi- 
ples of  his  profession;  and  as  a  sign  of  what  is 


coming  for  physical  training  in  this  country,  this 
state  movement  by  the  University  of  Missouri  un- 
der Dr.  Hetherington's  supervision  may  be  profit- 
ably watched  and  studied. 

Physical  Education  in  London  Schools 

Arrangements  made  in  regard  to  the  physical  con- 
diiton  of  the  children  in  the  London  schools  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  have,  by  at- 
tendance at  the  classes  for  physical  exercises,  held 
by  the  special  instructor  in  this  subject,  qualified 
to  teach  this  subject  in  the  schools,  in  accordance 
with  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  instructor  reports  that  a  consider- 
able improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  swimming.  Reports  have  been 
received  from  the  instructors  that  of  the  children 
attending  the  baths,  1,082  boys  and  112  girls  are 
now  able  to  swim.  In  order  to  encourage  the  child- 
ren to  learn  to  swim  the  Baths  Committee  have 
arranged  to  give  each  pupil  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  was  unable  to  swim,  and  who  at 
the  end  of  the  session  has  been  able  to  swim  one 
length  of  the  bath,  a  free  season  ticket  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  also 
awarded  by  the  Education  Committee. — (From 
"Physical  Education.") 


Use  of  the  Gymnasium 
{From  Physical  Education) 
If  the  gymnasium  be  used  as  a  place  to  play  in  it 
loses  its  right  to  exist.  The  majority  who  play  in 
it  will  shirk,  if  possible,  the  class  discipline — that 
discipline  so  necessary  to  use  as  a  non-conscription 
people;  and  so  necessary,  educationally,  for  the  av- 
erage young  boy  or  girl.  Under  proper  conditions 
the  gymnasium  has  its  own  peculiar  fascinations — 
fascinations  so  great  that  often  the  wise  gymnasi- 
arch  has  to  keep  back,  not  prod  forward,  the  pupils ; 
this  applies  as  often  to  one  sex  as  the  other. 


College  Athletic  Winners  West  and  East 


A  comparison  of  results  of  intercollegiate  meets 
recently  held,  one  at  Chicago  by  the  Western  Con- 
ference colleges  and  one  at  Cambridge  by  the  I.  C. 
A.  A.  A.  A..,  the  "New  York  Sun,"  June  23,  pre- 
sents some  comparisons  interesting  to  athletic  men. 
A  tabulated  summary  of  the  two  meets  is  reprinted 
here. 

"In  counting  up  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superiority 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  East  is  due  to  the  number 
of  men  who  won  firsts.     All  the  running  races  ex- 

I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A. 
Event.  Winner.  Performance. 

100  yards — Cartmell    (P)    10   seconds 

220  yards — Cartmell    (P)    21  4-5  seconds 

440  yards — ^Taylor   (P)    48  4-5  seconds 

8H0  yards— Hasklns   (P)    1  mln.  57  4-5  sec. 

1  mile — Hasklns   (P)    4  mln.  30  3-5  sec. 

2  miles — Rowe  (M)    9  mln.  34  4-5  sec. 

120  yd.  hurdle — Oarrel8(M)    15  1-5  seconds 

220  yd.  hurdle — Garrels   (M)    24  seconds 

High  Jump— Moffitt  (P)    6  feet  3  1-4  Inches 

Pole  vault— Dray  (Y)    11   feet  11  3-4  Inches 

Hammer  throw — Horr  8)   150  feet  1  1-2  Inches 

Broad-Jump — Knox    (Y)    22  feet  10  Inches 

Shot  put — Krueger  (Sw.)    40  feet  5  1-2  Inches 


cept  the  two  miles  went  to  the  Quakers.  Illinois, 
the  conference  winner,  had  four  firsts  in  fourteen 
events.  Chicago,  which  was  second,  took  three 
firsts  and  tied  for  another.  The  surprising  thing  in 
the  West  was  the  excellence  displayed  by  the  ath- 
letes from  the  smaller  colleges.  Grinnell.  Missouri. 
Notre  Dame  and  Drake  all  got  in  the  winning  class." 
P.  Pennsylvania ;  M.  Michigan ;  Y.  Yale ;  S.  Syracuse  ; 
Sw.,  Swarthmore ;  I.  Illinois:  O.  Grinnell;  C  (^liic{«K«»: 
W.  Wisconsin;  ND.  Notre  Dame;  Mo.,  Missouri;  D. 
Drake. 

CONFEUERNCE   I.  A.   A. 
Winner.  Performance. 

May   (1)    9  4-5  seconds 

Huff    (G)    22   seconds 

Merrlam    (C)     51    seconds 

Mvers    ( W)    2   miu.    1   sec. 

Lyon    (C)    4   mln.   .'JT  sec. 

.Tackson    (Mo.)    10    min.    C   sec. 

Smithson    (ND)     15   2-5    seconds 

Merrlam    (C)    25  2-5   seconds 

Slaght   (G)    5  feot  8   Inches 

'Ilapgard   (D)    11  feet  4  Indies 

Iddlngs   (0)    11   feet  4  inches 

Burroughs    (I)     14!)   feet    :{    1-2    liiehes 

.Tenklns    (I)     21    feet    5    inch.-s 

IJurrouglis    (I)    4.'*.   feet  1   1-4  Inches 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 


A  Series  of  Practical  Articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Promotion  and  Supervision 

of  such  Municipal  Centers 

By  Arthur  Leland,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Denver,  Col. 


(Third  Section.    Continued  from  May.) 
Securing  Land  for  Playgrounds 

The  way  land  will  be  secured  will  depend 
upon  the  city.  The  best  way  is  by  a  bond  issue 
as  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  a 
referendum  vote  for  playgrounds.  For  example: 
The  experience  of  South  Chicago  in  securing 
$5,000,000.  Louisville  secured  a  bond  issue  of 
$90,000  for  its  purchase  of  a  playground  of  fifteen 
acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  school  children 
went  to  the  park  from  all  over  the  city  near  elec- 
tion day  and  made  a  dcmonstratation  which  helped 
carry  the  referendum.  The  land  for  two  other 
park  playgrounds  in  Louisville  was  donated  and  one 
was  made  in  an  old  cemetery. 

I  assisted  in  engineering  a  movement  to  issue 
bonds  for  $40,000  to  purchase  a  park  playground 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  The  political  boss  there  was 
president  of  the  street  railroad.  I  secured  figures 
from  the  Louisville  parks  showing  the  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  parks  when  they  were  made  into 
playgrounds.  He  gave  me  his  support.  The  news- 
papers gave  their  support  and  the  people  voted  the 
bonds.  A  park  system  has  since  been  created  from 
this  beginning. 

In  St.  Paul  no  bonds  could  be  issued  so  we 
begged,  borrowed  and  bought  the  land  out  of  a 
$10,000  a  year  appropriation.  When  I  first  went 
there  the  city  council  had  given  the  playground 
committee  the  use  of  an  old  haymarket  site,  one- 
half  of  a  small  block,  for  a  playground.  We  soon 
discovered  this  to  be  too  ^mall  and  it  was  the 
site  of  one  of  the  city  engineers  store  yard  which 
we  could  not  get  moved.  We  discovered  two  tri- 
angles of  land  a  block  away  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in 
order  to  secure  enough  land  for  a  boulevard.  The 
Superintendent  of  Parks  said  we  could  use 
temporarily  what  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  road- 
way if  we  would  not  put  any  permanent  improve- 
ments thereon.  We  wanted  permanent  improve- 
ments. After  waiting  a  month  the  president  of  the 
board  returned  and  said  he  bought  those  pieces  of 
land  for  a  playground.  Other  members  of  the 
board  were  seen  and  we  were  given  the  use  of  the 
land  in  spile  of  the  protest  of  the  Superintendent 
of  parks.  This  gave  two  triangles,  not  adjacent; 
however,  opposite  both,  separated  only  by  streets, 
was  a  vacant  half  block.  If  this  half  block  could  be 
secured  and  the  streets  between  vacated  a  solid 
playground  of  five  acres  would  be  secured.  After  six 
months  talking  we  wore  able  to  exchange  the  lots 
formerly  given  for  use  as  a  playground  for  the 
half  block  adjoining  the  other  two.  The  City 
Council  is  now  acting  on  an  ordinance  to  close  the 
intervening   streets.     We   secured   another  block  of 


land  upon  payment  of  $2900  and  the  exchange  of 
another  parcel  of  the  city's  miscellaneous  land. 
Another  playground  was  purchased  outright. 

Another  method  of  securing  land  is  by  local  as- 
sessment. Minneapolis  secured  a  tract  of  40  acres 
near  the  centre  of  the  city  for  a  park  and  play- 
ground by  assessing  the  benefits  over  a  radius  of 
ten  blocks. 

Denver  has  a  city  government  which  is  showing 
how  to  make  the  city  beautiful.  Its  mayor  is  alive 
to  every  good  thing.  Park  and  boulevard  exten- 
sion are  all  the  rage.  Denver  has  four  park  dis- 
tricts; the  mayor  appoints  a  commissioner  from 
each  one.  They  have  power  to  secure  land  for 
parks  in  each  district  by  purchase  or  condemnation, 
limited  only  by  the  protest  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
property  owners  in  the  district,  which  cover  from 
70,000  to  200,000  lots.  The  cost  is  assessed  upon 
the  beneficial  property.  ^  One  block  for  a  play- 
ground was  purchased  last  year  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts. This  year  three  other  districts  are  to  be 
closed  up.  The  board  was  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  about  three  acres  to  cost  $5,800,  and 
also  eleven  lots  to  cost  $7,000  adjoining  a  social 
settlement  on  the  west  side. 

The  churches  and  the  ladies  of  the  city  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  settlement.  I  told  them  they 
ought  to  have  a  block  more  land  in  order  to  make 
a  good  playground.  They  said  they  were  so 
pleased  to  get  the  promise  of  the  eleven  lots  that 
they  didn't  ask  for  any  more.  I  suggested  to  two 
members  of  the  board  that  they  buy  a  block  addi- 
tional. They  said  it  would  be  fine,  but  impossible. 
I  suggested  to  the  President  of  the  Neighborhood 
House  Board  that  they  call  a  meeting  of  local  bus- 
iness men  to  consider  a  playground  park.  Three 
men  showed  up  but  a  good  seed  was  sown. 

The  West  Side  is  in  the  South  Park  district  and 
the  south  part  of  the  district  is  to  secure  $100,000 
worth  of  land  added  to  its  parks.  The  West  Side 
has  to  pay  its  share  of  the  assessment  The  bus- 
iness men  talked  the  matter  over  among  them- 
selves and  decided  they  wanted  something  for  their 
money,  so  a  delegation  went  to  see  the  mayor  and 
asked  for  the  eleven  lots,  the  block  for  the  play- 
ground and  three  triangles  bordering  the  bed  of 
a  dry  creek.  This  part  of  the  city  is  below 
grade  and  has  been  a  dumping  ground  for  years. 
The  mayor  wished  to  improve  the  locality  and  is 
building  a  drive  just  across  the  creek  from  the 
proposed  new  playground.  He  was  afraid  the  public 
wouldn't  support  him  too  strongly  and  didn't  se- 
cure enough  land  to  make  the  drive  anything  but 
a  common  highway.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  let  him  out  of  his  difficulty, 
and  went  with  the  delegation  to  see  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners.  Next  day  he  took  them  out 
to  see  the  land  and  gave  the  proposition  his  enthus- 
iastic support.     At  the  request  of  the  proprietor  I 
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wrote  a  discriptive  article  for  a  local  advertising 
paper  whidi  had  a  large  circulation  and  was  very 
inlluential  because  it  seldom  took  bides  upon  any 
qnestion  The  business  men  hustled  around,  se- 
cured signatures  of  nearly  every  business  man  in 
the  district  and  a  lapge  delegation  went  before  the 
board  at  its  next  meeting.  The  South  Side  Im- 
provement Association  also  sent  their  president  to 
the  meeting  to  say  they  wanted  the  other  end  of 
their  district  to  have  something  in  park  improve- 
ment. The  ladies  of  the  settlement  board  secured 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  President  of  the  Tramway  Company  who 
had  lots  of  influence  in  political  circles.  They  also 
saw  the  different  members  of  the  park  board.  In 
connection  with  the  ladies  influence  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  they  vote  in  Colorado.  The  park 
board  is  securing  options  on  the  land  and  three  of 
the  members  have  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  fifteen  acres  which  are 
located  only  five  minutes  walk  from  the  centre  of 
the  dty. 

For  the  East  Park  District  another  scheme  is  on 
foot.  The  mayor  and  the  council  have  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75>ooo  for  a  public  bath  house  on 
the  east  side.  The  alderman  who  secured  this  is 
willing  to  combine  it  with  a  playground  if  the  park 
board  will  buy  the  land.  The  mayor  wishes  to  es- 
tablish a  civic  centre  and  a  site  of  approach  to  the 
capitol.  This  will  be  assessed  upon  the  east  park 
district  There  is  considerable  opposition  to  it  on 
account  of  the  cost»  especially  on  the  part  of  small 
property  owners.  The  approaches  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000  and  the  playgrounds  in  the  district  per- 
haps $200,600.  By  combining  the  two  projects  the 
small  property  owner  will  not  protest  against  the 
assessment  because  they  will  secure  playgrounds 
for  their  children.  The  mayor  was  elected  by  the 
labor  unions  and  I  think  we  can  secure  their  sup- 
port of  the  whole  measure  by  extending  the  play- 
grounds to  the  civic  centre.  If  we  can  make  the 
mayor  sec  it  in  this  light  he  will  recommend  it  to 
the  park  board  and  it  will  go  through  giving  a 
down  town  playground,  public  bath  house  and 
gymnasium  combined. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


University  of  Toronto  Adopts  Modem 

Methods 
Dr.  James  W.  Barton,  late  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
and  more  recently  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Physical  Training,  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  physical  training  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  is  an  advance  step  in  physical 
training  in  Canada,  as  the  influence  of  Toronto 
University  is  far  reaching,  and  it  has  never  at- 
tempted modem  physical  work.  Class  work,  phy- 
sical examinations  and  prescriptions  for  exercise, 
will  be  an  entirely  new  thing  there.  Dr.  Barton 
has  one  of  the  choice  fields  in  North  America,  and 
is  likely  to  make  his  department  one  of  efficiency 
and  influence. 


had  interesting  programs  each  month,  and  closed 
the  year's  work  April  27,  with   16  members. 

The  progr:mi  en  the  27th  consisted  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Barton  on  "Basket  ball,  its  use  and 
abuse,"   followed  by  discussion. 

A  second  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Van  Hagen, 
instructor  at  Havergal  Ladies'  College,  Toronto, 
on  "Modern  Tests  for  Vitality."  She  showed  how 
inadequate  the  present  system  of  measurements 
was,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that  a  more  care- 
ful examination  be  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
departments. 

J.  H.  Crocker,  physical  director,  Toronto  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  anthropometric  apparatus,  measuring  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  taking  all  the  strength  tests. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  after  which  the 
society   spent  a   very   pleasant  social  hour. 

During  the  summer  it  is  expected  that  a  number 
of  the  teachers  will  come  together  and  have  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks'  work  before  separating  to  go  to  the 
several  summer  institutes  and  schools.  The  so- 
ciety's officers  are:  Dr.  James  W.  Barton,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  H.  B.  Somers,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Van  Hagen,  second  vice-president;  J.  H.  Crocker, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Athletic  Fields  in  New  York 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  on 
April  24  authorized  the  committee  in  charge  of  ath- 
letic fields  to  adopt  some  form  of  pupil  self-gov- 
ernment for  use  on  the  fields.  The  fields  will  be 
open  in  the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays,  and  there 
will  be  a  physical  training  teacher  and  assistant  to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  pupils.  Four  fields  are 
now  in  course  of  construction. 

The  "Astoria  Field,"  on  the  East  River  front, 
near  the  Ninety-second  Street  ferry,  will  accomo- 
date the  pupils  from  the  crowded  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  as  well  as  Queens.  Its  track  is  six 
aps  to  the  mile,  with  a  baseball  field  and  basket  ball 
courts.  The  field  is  expected  to  be  ready  this 
month. 

The  "Brooklyn  Field,"  at  Manhattan  Terrace, 
Avenue  K  and  East  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  ready 
in  June.  It  has  a  four-lap  track,  two  baseball  dia- 
monds,  and  basket  ball   courts. 

In  the  Bronx,  a  field  is  being  laid  out  in  Crotona 
Park,  with  a  five-lap  track,  a  baseball  diamond,  and 
running  track.  It  will  not  be  ready  for  use  until 
the  fall. 

For  Richmond  a  field  has  been  laid  out  adjoin- 
ing the  Curtis  High  School,  at  New  Brighton.  The 
track  will  be  five  laps  to  the  mile,  and  a  baseball 
diamond  and  running  tracks  are  planned.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  field  will  be  ready  for  use  next  May. 

In  each  field  there  will  be  a  grand  stand  and 
dressing-rooms.  The  buildings  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  The  fields  will  be  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  physical  training. 


Canadian  Physical  Directors'  Society 
The  Toronto  branch  of  the    American    Physical 
Education  Association  has    had  a    very  successful 
year's  work.    Organizing  early  in  December,  it  has 


The  fatal  moment  for  a  game  arrives  when  people 
prefer  to  see  it  played  by  others  rather  than  play  it 
themselves.  Happily,  this  moment  will  come  to  golf 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  to  any  other  game, 
for  it  cannot  be  watched  by  a  seated  crowd. — 
From  The  Bystander. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORT    TO    STOCKHOLDERS    OP 

AMERICAN   GYMNASIA  CO.,  FOR 

YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  1907 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  American 
Gymnasia  Company  was  held  May  2Sth,  being  ad- 
journed from  May  nth.  The  following  were  re- 
elected a  Board  of  Directors:  P.  C.  Phillips,  W. 
W.  Hastings,  P.  S.  Page,  J.  E.  Raycroft,  E.  •  B. 
Mero. 

James  A.  Babbitt  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  with  regret.  Dr.  Babbitt  will  continue 
as  one  of  the  Board  of  Advisors.  (The  Directors 
afterwards  organized  by  re-electing  Dr.  Phillips, 
President;  Dr.  Hastings,  Vice-President;  and  Mr. 
Mero,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.) 

The  financial  report  for  the  year  indicated  an 
improved  condition  of  affairs,  alttiou  the  business 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  realize  a  profit. 

Working  in  a  limited  field,  confining  our  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  physical 
training,  without  the  backing  of  any  organization, 
depending  entirely  upon  our  own  efforts  for  sup- 
port, progress  has  been  necessarily  slow,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  has  been  solid  progress  which  will  provide 
a  good  foundation  for  future  advancement.  "Amer- 
ican Gymnasia"  has  proven  its  value  and  is  a  recog- 
nized periodical  of  character.  We  have  endeavored 
to  keep  it  dignified  and  in  line  with  the  ideals  of  the 
profession.  We  hope  to  improve  it  the  coming  year. 
The  magazine  has  grown  from  nothing  to  an  impor- 
tant publication  of  much  value  to  physical  training 
and  allied  interests,  including  the  playg^rounds,  with 
an  international  circulation.  The  average  net  cir- 
culation per  month  during  the  past  year  has  been 
1 125  copies.  The  number  of  subscribers  should  be 
doubled  this  year.  A  larger  number  of  advertisers 
use  "American  Gymnasia"  than  heretofore;  a  fact 
which  adds  to  its  value  to  readers. 

The  departments  of  the  company's  business,  such 
as  the  Book  Department  and  Instructor's  Exchange 
are  established  and  should  be  conducted  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  more  profit  the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  has  published 
its  first  books,  two  in  number,  namely,  "The  Art 
of  Swimming,"  by  R.  F.  Nelligan;  and  "May- Pole 
Possibilities,"  by  Jennettc  E.  C.  Lincoln.  Other 
books  are  in  process.  Two  pamphlets  have  been 
printed,  being  reprinted  from  articles  originally  pub- 
lished in  "American  Gymnasia,"  namely,  "Relation 
of  Public  School  Teachers  to  Corrective  Gymnas- 
tics," by  G.  F.  Affleck,  and  "The  Physical  Director 
as  a  Hygienist,"  by  W.  W.  Hastings. 

The  stockholders'  meeting  voted  that  "American 


Gymnasia"  be  separated  from  American  Gymnasia 
Company.  The  magazine  will  be  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  part  of  whom  will  be  Directors 
of  the  company.  The  company  will  support  the 
publication  until  it  become  self-supporting. 


Concerning  "  Heavy  Apparatus  Work  for 
Women," 

Editor  of  "American  Gymnasia." — 

Dr.  Smart's  article  on  *'Heavy  Apparatus  Work 
for  Women"  meets  my  hearty  approval  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  some  one  has  taken  up  the  subject 
and  is  setting  it  forth  in  a  manner  so  practical  and 
helpful  that  all  who  read  may  gather  strength;  and 
yet  in  her  wholesale  condemnation  of  apparatus 
work  she  would  deprive  us  of  much  that  is  good 
and  highly  beneficial,  I  am  sure. 

That  apparatus  work  should  be  greatly  restricted 
for  women  I  do  most  decidedly  insist;  that  much 
harm  is  done  our  girls  in  certain  gymnasiums  no 
one  (save  the  directors  of  these  same  gymnasiums) 
will  deny;  but  that  the  apparatus  may  be  used  to  a 
girl's  advantage  in  more  ways  than  one  I  am  sure 
many  careful  and  conservative  physical  directors 
will  admit. 

I  have  seen  girls  doing  free  work  that  was  surely 
as  injurious,  or  apt  to  be  followed  by  as  dangerous 
results  as  work  on  any  piece  of  apparatus  might 
be;  and  the  same  director  that  will  permit  such 
free  work  would  no  doubt  "insist  upon  the  girls 
doing  'stunts'  that  are  more  or  less  dangerous"  on 
the  apparatus;  but  let  us  not  condemn  and  rule  out 
the  apparatus  from  our  lessons  because  its  use  is 
abused  by  some. 

Apparatus  work,  when  graded  and  restricted  to 
a  girl's  ability  and  a  girl's  need  (and  all  danger- 
ous "stunts,"  all  nerve-straining  work  as  well  as  all 
strenuous  work  forbidden)  is,  I  believe,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  lesson  and  may  be  made  a  means 
toward  an  excellent  end— helping  the  girls  in  three 
ways:  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

What  we  need  is  a  wider  spread  of  knowledge 
among  all  directors  in  charge  of  girls'  and  women's 
classes  as  to  the  phsyiological  and  anatomical  needs 
of  our  sex— the  full  realization  that  we  are  not 
meant  to  be  man's  equal  from  a  physical  standpoint 
and  hence  must  be  measured  by  our  own  standards 
of  physical  excellence  not  our  brothers;  that  health 
and  grace,  muscular  control  and  good  nerves  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  when  the  needs  of 
women  are  generally  understood  and  their  work  so 
planned  that  no  dangerous,  strenuous  or  injurious 
exercises  are  permitted,  we  need  not  fear  their  abuse 
of  apparatus.  Let  this  be  our  aim  then,  rather  than 
the  elimination  of  a  source  of  so  much  real  fun  and 
Kenuine  enjoyment  to  most  girls  and  women.. 

MARY  W.   BUTLER 

Physical  Director,  State  Normal  &  High  School 
Classes  and  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Trammg 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Note.  — See  article  by  Dr.  I sabelle  T.  Smart,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  communication,  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  March  and  April.  Further  discussion 
of  this  subject  will  be  printed  in  following  issues. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


M.  A.  Nagai,  who  has  been  studying  physical 
training  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two 
years,  sailed  for  England,  June  nth,  where  he  will 
continue  similar  studies.  Later  he  will  visit  Swe- 
den and  other  countries,  spending  about  a  year  and 
a  half  in  these  investigations.  During  the  time  he 
has  been  in  the  United  States  he  has  met  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  leading  directors  of  physical 
training  and  has  observed  their  methods  and  re- 
sults; they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
worthy  Japanese  gentleman  whose  reports  now  and 
later,  made  to  his  government,  are  expected  to  have 
much  influence  upon  physical  training  in  Japan.  His 
extended  tour  is  being  made  as  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  his  government.  During  his  stay  in 
the  United  States  he  made  his  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  a  student  at  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Gymnastics. 

Captain  Lefebure,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  is  at  this 
writing  in  the  United  States  observing  our  methods 
of  physical  training.  He  is  commandant  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  Fencing,  Brus- 
sels. He  visited,  during  May  and  June,  the  normal 
schools  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

Hartvig  Nissen,  for  several  years  the  efficient 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  has  ceased  to  give  active  instruc- 
tion, but  retains  for  the  present  the  supervision  of 
the  work  there.  Mr.  Nissen  is  conducting  a  sum- 
mer training  school  of  massage  in  Boston. 

Guy  S.  Lowman,  for  two  years  instructor  in  phy- 
sical training,  high  school,  Brookline,  Mass.,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  director  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  his  home. 
He  will  leave  Brookline  in  the  fall. 

John  A.  Davis,  director  of  physical  training.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  married,  May  22, 
to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Holmes,  at  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.  Th^  arc  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Se- 
bago  Lake,  Me.,  where  Mr.  Davis  owns  a  camp. 

C.  B.  Powter,  high  school,  Montreal,  Canada, 
was  recently  appointed  to  supervise  fire  protec- 
tion in  all  the  Protestant  schools  of  that  city. 

Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  supervisor  of  physical 
training,  public  schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  Chicago. 

George  Huff,  athletic  director,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, recently  resigned  his  position  and  accepted  the 
management  of  the  Boston  National  League  base- 
ball team.  A  fortnight's  experience  in  that  capa- 
city convinced  him  that  professionalism  was  not  an 
attractive  field,  and  he  returned  to  his  old  position 
at  Illinois,  where  "his  honesty  and  fair  dealing  have 
made  him  an  almost  indispensable  figure  in  west- 
em   intercollegiate  athletics." 

Theodore  A.  Gross,  formerly  instructor  at  Mark 
White  Square,  South  Park  System,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  and 
Bathing  Beaches  in  Chicago.  This  is  a  system  con- 
sisting of  ten  playgrounds  and  three  bathing  beaches 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  park  commission 
appointed  by  the  city  council  to  plan  playgrounds 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  major  park  com-~ 


mission.  Mr.  Gross  won  the  appointment  by  his 
high  average  in  a  civil  service  examination. 

Mr.  Gross  has  been  succeeded  at  Mark  White 
Square  by  Earl  Ristine,  a  graduate  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.   Training   School,   Chicago. 

E.  C.  Delaporte,  physical  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Franklin  H.  Brown  at  Cornell  Square,  South  Park 
System,  Chicago.  Because  of  his  skill  in  gymnastic 
dancing,  Mr.  Delaporte  will  give  instruction  in  that 
art  to  all  the  instructors  of  the  South  Park  Sys- 
tem. His  training  was  received  from  O.  L.  Heb- 
bert,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Providence,  R.  L 

E.  B.  DeGroot,  Chicago,  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Playgrounds  and  their  Relation  to  Ju- 
venile Problems"  at  Chautauqua,  July  9.  Mr.  De- 
Groot made  a  short  trip  to  Boston  in  June. 


Oberlin  College  Graduates 

Recent  appointments  from  the  Teachers'  Course 
in  Physical  Training  at  Oberlin  College,  O.,  are  as 
follows : 

Laura  Chase  ('07),  to  Y.  W.  C  A,  New  York 
City. 

Lillian  L.  Cuyler  ('07),  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Tren- 
ton, N..J. 

Florence  S.  Edgerton  ('07),  to  teacher,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College,  Mass. 

Frances  E.  Jones  ('06),  to  Shepardson  College, 
Denison  University. 

Cora  L.  Lane  ('07),  to  Y.  W.  C  A.,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Eleanor  E.  Walkup  ('07),  to  Assistant,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Elgin,  111. 

Ida  B.  Moss  ('06),  to  Cornell  Square,  South 
Park,  Chicago,  succeeding  Miss  Alice  Wilkinson. 

Helen  F.  Cochran  ('06),  to  Western  College  for 
Women,   Oxford,   O. 

Karl  B.  Ullman  ('07),  to  Horace  Mann  School, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 

Homer  W.  Spiers  ('07),  to  Horace  Mann  School, 
Columbia  University,  N.   Y.   City. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

The  more  recent  appointees  from  the  class  of 
1907  are:  Elizabeth  Dickerson,  assistant,  Bryn 
Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Marion  Hartwcll, 
assistant,  University  of  Missouri;  Alice  Warren, 
instructor,  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ; 
Sarah  Davis,  assistant,  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 

Helen  Lewis  (1905),  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor at  Smith   College,   Mass. 

Agnes  Thompson  (1905),  has  been  appointed  su- 
pervisor of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lower  Marion,  Pa. 

Gladys  White  (1906),  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  instructor  in  the  public  schools 
of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Wilhelmine  Wright  (1905),  sailed,  May  i8th,  for 
a  year  of  study  in  the    offices   of    orthopedic  sur- 
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gcons  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Upon  her  return  she 
will  assist  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett. 

Miss  Mary  Price,  1906,  is  to  be  assistant  super- 
visor of  playgrounds  in  Philadelphia,  the  coming 
summer. 

Other  graduates  who  are  to  spend  the  summer 
abroad  are  Maude  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Liv- 
ingstone Blake  (1891),  Kate  Wallace  (1896),  and 
Dorothy  Brown  (1904). 

Miss  Romans  gave  the  annual  luncheon  to  the 
senior  class,  June  2d. 

The  annual  senior  dance  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  April. 


Gymnastics  in  the  Athens  Stadium 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller,  1891,  B. 
N.  S.  G.,  she  gives  the  following  description  of  an 
entertainment  given  in  the  stadium  at  Athens  be- 
fore the  kings  of  Greece  and  Italy,  during  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  latter: 

"The  program  began  with  running,  jumping, 
and  discus  throwing.  Then  a  class  of  young  men 
from  the  university,  about  seventy-five  in  number, 
appeared.  They  were  dressed  in  white  and  wore 
blue  neckties.  They  wont  through  a  complete  day's 
order  of  Swedish  free  standing  movements  in  fine 
form  and  time. 

-"After  a  tug-of-war  appeared  the  school  boys  of 
Athens  to  the  number  of  8,000,  in  three  divisions. 
The  first  division  occupied  the  main  body  of  the 
exercise  ground,  while  the  other  two  divisions  were 
held  near  the  entrance.  Each  division  had  its  ban- 
ners and  band  of  music.  The  first  division  was 
made  up  of  the  primary  school  boys.  These  little 
fellows  were  dressed  in  white  trousers  and  blue 
blouses.  Their  exercises  were  free  standing  move- 
ments— Swedish— and  were  excellently  done.  Then 
they  were  marched  back  toward  the  entrance  and 
the  second  division  of  boys  came  on.  These  were 
from  what  are  called  the  Hellenic  schools,  and  cor- 
respond to  our  grammar  grades.  They  were 
dressed  in  white  with  wide  blue  belts  and  more 
close-fitting  blue  cotton  caps.  This  division  car- 
ried wands,  and  their  exercises  were  all  with 
wands,  mostly  fall-out  positions.  Then  they  were 
marched  back  in  their  turn,  and  a  third  division  was 
brought  forward.  These  were  bo)rs  from  the  gym- 
nasium. They  wore  white,  had  white  belts  and 
white  caps.  Their  exercises  were  with  dumb-bells 
of  light  weight,  after  which  they  marched  to  the 
rear,  and  then  all  the  boys,  first,  second  and  third 
divisions,  marched  past  the  kings,  saluting  with 
lowered  colors,  caps  and  voices,  after  which  they 
lined  up  on  each 'side  of  the  stadium,  and  the  kings 
and  royal  families  walked  out  between  the  ranks." 


Boston  School  Committee  Authorized  to 

Conduct  Outdoor  Physical  Training 

By  a  bill  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
at  its  present  session,  and  which  has  become  a  law, 
the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  em- 
powered to  "supervise,  conduct,  organize  and  con- 
trol physical  training  and  exercise,  athletic  sports, 
games  and  play,  and  provide  proper  apparatus, 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same,  in  and  upon 
the    buildings,    yards    and    playgrounds    under    the 


control  of  said  committee,  or  upon  any  other  loca- 
tion which  they  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  any 
such  purpose."  This  law  enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  school  committee  and  wifT  result  in  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  physical  training  instruc- 
tion and  supervision. 


Women's  Athletics  Record  at  Vassar  College 

At  the  field  day  at  Vassar  College,  May  nth, 
three  athletic  records  for  women  were  made,  namely 
for  fence  vault,  8  potmd  shot  put,  and  joo-yard 
relay  race.  The  complete  records  at  Vassar  College 
are  now  as  follows: 

50-yard  dash,  6  I -5  seconds. 

loo-yard  dash,  13  seconds. 

lOO-yard  hurdle,  16  3-5  seconds. 

Fence  vault,  5  feet  10  3-4  inches. 

Running  high  jump,  4  feet  21-2  inches. 

Running  broad  jump,  14  feet  6  1-2  inches. 

Standing  broad  jrnnp,  7  feet  8  inches. 

Shot  put  (18  lbs.),  31  feet  8  7-8  inches. 

Basket  ball  throw,    72  feet  51-2  inches. 

Baseball  throw,  Ijp5  feet  3  inches. 

Relay  (300  yds.),  42  3-5  seconds. 


Women's  Athletics  at  Teachers'  College 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Teachers  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  held  its  second  annual  indoor  meet 
May  8th;  25  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  college  took  part  in  the  contest. 
The  program  included  musical  numbers  as  follows : 

Mandolin  Club,  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song; 
solo,  Four  Leaf  Clovers;  solo,  Wishes. 

The  records  made  were  as  follows: 

Standing  broad  jump,  6  ft.  5  in.  (Last  year, 
5  ft.  II  in.) 

Running  broad  jump,  9  ft.  11  1-2  in.  (Last  year, 
8  ft.  9  in.) 

Standing  high  jump,  39  in.    (Last  year,  34  in  ) 

Running  high  jump,  45  1-2  in.     (Last  year,  40  in.) 

Pole  climbing,  12  ft.  in  5  seconds.  (Last  year, 
same.) 

Hop,  skip  and  jump,  23  ft.  2  in.  (Last  year,  24 
ft.) 

35-yard  dash,  5  seconds. 

Relay  race,  245  yards,  seven  seniors  ran  in  58 
seconds. 


St.  Louis  School  Athletics 

The  girls  of  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  held  their  second  annual  indoor  athletic  meet 
May  2nd.    The  events  and  records  were  as  follows : 

Standing  broad  jump,  6  ft.  7  in.  (Last  year's 
record,  6  ft.  i  in.)  ;  running  broad  jump,  11  ft.  6  1-2 
in.  (Last  year's,  9  ft.  11  1-2  in.);  standing  high 
jump,  41  in.  (Last  year's,  35  in.) ;  running  high 
high  jump,  49  1-4  in.  (Last  year's,  47  in.)  ;  hop, 
skip  and  jump,  24  ft.  2  3-4  in.  (Last  year's,  26  ft. 
7  in.)  ;  pole  climbing,  14  ft.  in  6  3-5  sec.  (Last 
year's,  14  ft.  in  5  3-5  sec.)  ;  shot  put,  23  ft.  Ii  1-4 
in.  (No  record  last  year) ;  relay  race  between 
second  and  third  year  girls,  won  by  third  year. 

W.  N.  Fuller,  Yeatman  High  School,  referee; 
Miss  Beshe,  Miss  Many,  students  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, St.  Louis,  judges. 
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Some  Recent  Bcx)ks  and  Articles 


LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE  ancf 
ROUND  SHOULDERS.— By  Robert  W.  Lov- 
ett,  M.  D.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
and  Co.  Pages  185.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.75. 
This  new  book  is  one  of  special  value  to  physical 
directors  interested  in  corrective  work,  and  to  physi- 
cians, students  and  others  who  have  to  do  with 
the  correction  of  spinal  defects.  The  author  ranks 
with  the  world's  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  book  is,  as  might  be  expected,  one  of  special 
value,  well  prepared  by  the  author,  and  well  pre- 
sented by  the  publishers,  with  a  great  many  illustra- 
tions of  practical  value.  The  chapter  headings 
are:  The  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebral  Column  and 
the  Thorax,  The  Movements  of  the  Spine,  The 
Mechanism  of  Scoliosis,  Description  and  Symptoms, 
Kxaniination  and  Record  of  Scoliosis,  Pathology, 
Etiology— Influence  of  School  Conditions,  Occur- 
rence, Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Treatment,  Faulty 
Attitude. 


(;R0WTH  and  education.— By  John  M. 
Tyler.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Pages  294. 
Price,  $1.50. 

•  This  book,  previously  announced  in  these  pages; 
has  been  published.  Every  person  who  teaches  or 
studies  physical  training  or  any  phase  of  education 
should  have  this  book  at  hand  for  reading  and  lib- 
rary preservation.  It  brings  fresh  light  upon  the 
problem  of  the  proper  education  of  children.  The 
author  takes  "for  granted  the  often  forgotten  01; 
neglected  axiom  that  a  healthy  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  during  childhood  more  important  than 
any  amount  of  learning."  The  chapter  headings 
follow  with  brief  synopsis  of  two  chapters  dealing 
especially  with  physical  training:  Present  needs  in 
education;  growth  in  weigth  and  height;  growth  of 
the  neuro-muscular  system;  growth  of  the  visceral 
organs;  mortality  and  morbidity;  constitution  and 
periods  of  life;  the  first  three  years  of  the  child's 
life;  the  kindergarten  period;  the  child  entering 
school ;  the  girl  and  the  boy  in  the  grammar  grades ; 
the  boy  and  the  girl  in  the  high  school;  physical 
training — ^place  of  play  in  education — physical 
training  needed  for  all  periods  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment— an  essential  part  of  the  school  work — 
effect  upon  the  mind — school  gardens— the  play  in- 
stinct— classification  of  plays  and  games;  their 
hygienic  value — mental,  social,  and  moral  train- 
ing through  games— friendships  of  the  playground 
—habits  of  study— Locke  and  others  concerning 
play — teachers  and  play— athletics ;  physical  train- 
ing— gymnastics— meaning  and  purpose  of  gymnas- 
tics— need — hygienic  gymnastics — effects — gymnas- 
tics in  the  school- room— anthropometry  in  the 
school;  manual  training;  restrospect  and  summary. 


The  American  Gvmnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
'will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


WALKING:  A  FINE  ART— Compiled  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow.  Samuel  Cassino  &  Son.  Price, 
$1.25 

Here  is  a  collection  of  the  writings  and  sayings 
of  many  a  man  and  woman  who  knew  the  pleasure 
to  be  obtained  from  walking  with  congenial  com- 
pany or  alone  under  various  conditions.  The  nature 
lover  will  find  it  a  delight.  Physical  directors  will 
find  in  its  many  quotations  useful  material  for  talks 
and  papers  about  walking  and  outdoor  life. 


New  Books  on  Physical  Training,  Hygiene 
and  Allied  Subjects 

Supplied  by  American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  books  have  been  published  during  the 
past  few  months,  except  those  otherwise  indicated. 
Further  Information  concerning  the  books  may  be  ob- 
tained  by    letter   from    American    Gymnasia    Co. 

MAY- POLE  POSSIBILITIES  AND  DANCES.— By 
Jennette  E.  C.  Lincoln.  Contains  Dances  and  Fig- 
ure Marches  for  indoor  and  outdoor  use  with  classes 
of  girls  and  women.  English  and  American  folk 
dances.  Illustrated  from  photographs  and  by  dia- 
grams. Excellent  material  for  gymnasium  and  play- 
ground use.     Price  $1.25. 

THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING.— By  Richard  F.  Nelllgan. 
Second  edition.  IIus  been  called  the  most  practical 
and  easiest  to  understand  of  any  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Contains  material  not  found  elsewhere.  Thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  well  Illustrated  and  written  by  a 
physical  training  instructor.     Trice  65  cents  by  mail. 

THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  AS  A  HYGIENIST.— By 
W.  W.  Hastings.  A  pamphlet  showing  the  field  for 
wide  usefulness  open  to  the  educated  director  of  phy- 
sical training.  Ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  and 
student.      Price    10   cents. 

RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  TO 
CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS.  By  G.  B.  Affleck. 
Shows  what  grade  teachers  may  do  to  aid  in  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  their  pupils.  Well  worth  careful 
reading.      I*rlce   10  cents. 

BOOM  AND  STALL  BAR  EXERCISES.— By  Hartvlg 
Nissen.  A  new  series  of  exercises  for  these  pieces 
of  apparatus  for  women  and  children,  printed  on 
cards  for  ready  use.  tested  by  much  practical  use 
under  gymnasium  conditions,  esjeclally  in  schools. 
Pclce  lU)  cents  (postage  3  cents)  for  each  set;  both 
sets  G6  cents  by  mall. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN  ISO  LESSONS— By  Hart- 
vig  Nissen.  Exercises  for  school  room  u.se  arranged 
by  grades,  with  free  exercises,  play  and  games,  ele- 
mentary dancing  or  fancy  steps.  A  set  of  cards  and 
a  l>ook"let  for  each  grade  from  first  to  ninth  Inclu- 
sive. I*rlce  25  cents  a  grade  ;  complete  set,  9  grades, 
$2.25. 

LATERAL  ClIRVATIRE  OF  THE  SPINE  AND 
ROUND  SIIOULDKUS.  -  By  Robert  W.  Lovett.  M.D. 
Cause,  prevention  and  treatment  of  these  defects  by 
gvmnastlc  exercises  and  other  means.  The  latest  and 
one  of  the  l)est  l)0(>ks  on  the  subject.  Contains  154 
illustrations.  A  special  circular  free  on  request. 
Price  $1.75. 

GROWTH  AND  EDUCATION.— By  John  M.  Tyler.  A 
Iwok  that  presents  the  wider  aspect  of  physical  edu- 
cation as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  race.  Use  and 
place  of  piny  and  panies,  athletics  and  gymnastics, 
and  of  hygienic  instruction  in  school  life.  A  book 
for   the   piiysical   director's   library.      Price   $1.50. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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New  Books  on  Physical  Training 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE.— Edited  by  Walter  M.  Pyle. 
(New  edition  June,  1907.)    Price |i. 50 

MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS.— By  Baron 
Nils  Posse.  (New  edition  May  1907).  Reprint  of  the 
original  book  with  the  addition  of  a  section  on 
"Medico-Gymnastic  Therapeutics."  Relates  to  the 
methods  of  treatment  by  means  of  gymnastics,  mas- 
sage, etc.     Price  $3.00. 

REPRODUCTION  AND  SEXUAL  HYGIENE.- By  Win- 
field  S.  Hall,  M.D.  A  practical  book  for  use  of  phy- 
sical directors  having  to  do  with  boys  and  young 
men.     Price   $1.00. 

GYMNASTIC  NOMENCLATURE.— By  E.  H.  Arnold.  A 
pamphlet  containing  liberally  illustrated  terminology 
for  free  gymnastics.     Price  35  cents. 

THE  HUMAN  MECHANISM.— By  Theodore  Hough. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  sanitation  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  humanity.  A  readable  and  valuable  book 
for  the  library  and  study  of  students  and  teachers. 
Price  $2.00. 

GOOD  HEALTH.— By  Francis  G.  Jewett  A  book  for 
children,  treating  personal  hygiene  for  their  under- 
standing.    Price  40  cents ;  postage  5   cents. 

TOWN  AND  CITY.— By  Frances  G.  Jewett.  Compan- 
ion book  to  "Good  Health.'  Presents  matters  of  pub- 
lic hygiene  to  children.  Price  50  cents;  postage  10 
cents. 
EDUCATION  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES.— By  G.  E. 
Johnson.      (To  be   published   fall   1007).     Meaning  of 

Slay,    its    usefulness,    application    to    education ;    also 
escription  of  approved  games  graded  to  meet  periods 
of  growth. 
EXERCISES    ON    THE    PARALLEL     BARS.— By     Dim- 
mock.     Illustrated  by  large  charts  of  exercises.     Has 
practical,  working  value.     Price  50  cents. 

TRICKS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORIZONTAL 
BAR. — By  Dimock.  Illustrated  by  large  chart  of 
advanced  exercises.  Has  some  good  "stunts."  Price 
50   cents. 

THE  VAULTING  HORSE  and  How  to  Use  It.— By 
Campbell.  Aims  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
other  books  by  beginning  at  the  beginning  and  show- 
ing elementary  movements  in  proper  form.  Well 
illustrated.      Price   50    cents. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  and  Light  Dumb-Bell  Drill.- By 
Betts.  Gives  in  pocket  size  some  of  the  physical  ex- 
ercises used  In  the  British  army.  Ilustrated.  Price 
55  cents. 

THEORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By  Chester- 
ton. This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  that  Is 
known  to  some  American  instructors.  Contains  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  school  conditions  as  well  as 
upon   physical   training  in   general.      Price   $1.50. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By  Chester- 
ton. Presents  the  practical  side  as  the  book  Just 
mentioned  does  the  theory  of  physical  education.  Il- 
lustrated with  exercises  and  music  accompanying. 
Price  $1.60. 

FOLK  GAMES  AND  DANCES.— Arranged  by  Marl  R. 
Hofer.  Music  and  description  of  54  dances  and  games 
for  children,  from  various  foreign  and  American 
sources.  For  school  and  playground  use.  Price  75 
cents. 

GRADED  APPARATUS  WORK.— By  S.  P.  Middleton. 
A  system  of  cards  aiming  to  furnish  means  for  readily 
systemitizing  gymnasium  class  work.  Given  exer- 
cises on  principal  apparatus,  for  each  squad,  for  a 
season.     Price  $1.00. 

I'RACTICAL  DRILLS.— By  S.  P.  Middleton.  Four 
drills,  printed  on  cards,  including  Freehand,  Indian 
Club,  Dumbbells  and  Wands.  Price  40  cents,  (or  10 
cents  for  each  drill.) 

OLD  ENGLISH  GAMES  AND   PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 
By   Mrs.    Florence    Kirk.      A    collection   of   games   and 
exercises  for  school  use.     Music  and  description.  Price 
HO  cents. 
New  books  relating  to  hygiene,  physical  training,  play 

and   games,   and   allied   snbjects   are  noted   in   the   Book 

Review  section  of  "American  Gymnasia"   monthly. 


GYMNASIUM  HANDBOOK  FOR 
WOMEN 

With  the  publication,  this  summer,  in  time 
for  the  fall  gymnasium  season,  of  the  Gymna- 
sium  Hand  Book  for  Women,  the  Hastings 
System  of  Physical  Examination  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  announcement  that  the  Hand 
Book  is  nearly  ready  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  physical  directors  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  awaiting  its  appearance.  The 
Hand  Book  will  correspond  to  the  Hand  Books 
previously  prepared  for  men  and  for  boys, 
which  are  now  in  use  in  150  or  more  of  the 
leading  gymnasiums  for  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Gymnasium  Hand  Book  for  Women  will 
be  adapted  to  ages  17  to  30  years.  In  addition 
to  the  anthropomotric  chart  there  will  be  sug- 
gestions for  new  members,  advice  concerning 
personal  hygiene,  diet,  character  of  exercise, 
etc 

A  special  circular  containing  detailed  infor- 
mation of  the  entire  Hastings  System  of  Phys- 
ical Examination  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Further  information  on  any  subject  will  be  sup- 
plied by  letter  if  stamps  is  enclosed  with  in- 
quiry. 

AMBRICAN  OYMNASIA  COlfPAMY, 

Boston,  ICaos. 


SODERLUNDshoweTvalve 

OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

MAY  BE  FITTED  FOfI  ANY  SIZE 
FLOOR.  CCILINQ  OR  WALL  CONNECTIONS 


The  "  SODERLUND  "  VALVE  U  especially  adapted  for  oae 
in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Buildings.  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  and  all  Public  and  Private 
Institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  u^g  the 
shower  baths. 

This  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes :  on  4  inch  and  5  i-a  inch  centres, 
and  may  be  fitted  for  floor,  celling  or  wall  connecdons.  By 
the  use  of  extension  connections  it  may  befitted  for  any  wider 
spread  desired,  making  it  possible  to  substitute  on  any  shower 
already  installed,  reg;ardiess  of  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  supply  pipes. 

Complete  cmtalos  ffivins  full  lafonnation.  prices,  etc^ 
mny  be  had  upon  reqncet 

UNION  BRASS  WORKS  COMPANY 

BOSTON  (SOLE  MANUPACTUIICIIS)  MASS. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Post  Graduate  Course 


for: 


Teachers  of  Physical  Training 


July  8-20th 


The  NORTH  AMERICAN  GYMNASTIC  UNION  announces  a  post-graduate  course  open  to  all 
teachers  of  physical  training.  The  floor-work  will  consist  of  elementary  and  advanced  Gilbert  dancing,  of 
foil  fencing  and  of  gymnastic  games.  The  lectures  will  be  on  school  hygiene,  gymnasium  construction,  and 
on  the  various  phases  and  aspects  of  dancing. 

Tuition  Fee:  For  members  of  the  Union,  lio.oo.    For  non-members,  I20.00. 

A  circular  containing  detailed  information  will  be  mailed  by  addressing 
WILLIAM  A.  STECHER,  Secretary     120  Germatiia  Street,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Underwood 

Standard 

Typewriter 


The  wonderful  speed  attained  by  UNDERWOOD 
operators  is  not  alone  due  to  the  freedom  of  action  and 
ease  of  manipulation  of  the  machine. 

The  Visibility,  Tabulation,  and  Durability  help  mightily 
to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  UNDERWOOD  operator. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company  480  Prospect  Avenue.  S.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 

Over  1200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Books  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  I1.50  per  copy. 

Address,  Ethel  Perrin,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  97   Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
GYMNASTIC  GAMES 


Price 
by  mall 

»L10 


Address 
BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OP  GYMNASTICS 

97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Director  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University. 
Price  1 1. 50  net. 

A  descriptive  announcement  will  be  sent^  postpaid ^ 
on  request. 


THE  HUMAN   MECHANISM 

Its  Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitation  oj 
Its  Surroundings 

By  Theodore  Hough,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  William 
Thompson  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Price  $2.00. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  221   Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 


DO  YOU  WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN     GYMNASIA"? 

Small  advertisements  here  are  not  expensive. 
They  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  personal  publicity;  unless  desired 
advertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted— old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED-^r  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

fERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaige  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  represenUtive  wanted.^ 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COACH  for  baseball,  basketball  and  football  in 
middle  west  school ;  other  duties  according  to  ability 
of  applicant.  Address  E.  C.  C,  "American  Gymnasia." 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  or ush-work.  Write,  stating:  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 
SBCOND-HAND     VAULTING     BAR.       Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9' -9*)  witii  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  **American  Gymnasia.'* 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.seven  years' experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
tion. Married  and  small  family.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  ** American  Gymnasia." - 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

HONOR  GRADUATE  in  physical  education, now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  States.  Address  £.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia." 

YOUNG  MAN  to  graduate  from  Normal  School 
this  year  wants  assistant's  position  in  school  where 
there  will  be  chance  for  growth.  Address  H.  G.  T., 
"American  Gymnasia." 

POSITION  WANTED  for  July  and  August  in 
playground,  summer  school  or  camp,  by  physical 
director  of  ten  years'  experience  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  schools.  Address  R.  C.  P.,  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years  mider  Dr. 
Sargent,  now  director  largest  military  schools  west 
of  West  Point,  desires  position  in  college  or  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  with  chance  to  study  medicine.  Address  H. 
W.  •  B.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  four  years  Y.  M.  C  A. 
experience,  single,  good  gymnast,  fencer,  etc, 
desires  position  in  preparatory  school  where 
part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  preparation. 
Best  references.  Address  F.  C  W.,  American 
Gymnasia. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  of  noted  eastern 
school  of  physical  education,  four  years  experi- 
ence, best  references,  desires  position  as  direc- 
tor in  university  or  large  normal  school.  Ad- 
dress R.  A.  R.,  American  Gymnasia. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 

We  need  jon  for  positions  paying  $teo  to  $3000.    If  70a  want  a  better  place,  set  onr 
plan.    For  teachers  of  any  subject  who  can  also  coach  athletic  teams,  or  specialisto  in 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
aia  8.  Second  Street,  Rockford,  111. 

ATHLETIC 
COACHES 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  ^i.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  re^stered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  place. 


Note.-— American  Gymnasia  Instructors*  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Man. 


Normal  College  of  the 
North  American  G3minastic  Union 

Superseding  the  Normal  School  of  Gym 
nasties  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  heretofore 
located  at  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1907. 
Mr.  CARL  J.  KROH,  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Normal  College. 

<  >n<-  rear,  two-year,  four-year,  and  graduate  courses  leading,  respec- 
tuclv.  to  certification  as  teacher  of  physical  training  for  elementary 
'^h.K>N,  Title  of  Graduate  in  Gymnastics  (G.G.)t  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
s*  icnce  in  Gymnastics  (B.S.G.),  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
(ivmiiasiics  (M.S.G.).  Courses  open  only  to  high  school  graduates 
\K  ho  are  physically  sound  and  well  formed.     For  catalogue  address 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  N.  A.  G.  U. 
Lock  Box  167  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


By 


Growth  and 
Education**^  john  m.  tyler 

A  book  published  this  month  whose  aim  is  to 
show  the  need  for  paying  more  attention  to  the 
laws  of  growth  in  children,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  rational  physical  activities.  (See  advance 
mention  in  April  "American  Gymnasia,"  page 
1 76.) 

Price  $1.50 
Sold  by  ABAERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  second- 
year  pupil.  H  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.    Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


The  New  York  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Women 

17-19  West  lOlst  Street.  New  York  City 
44th  Annual  Session  begins  October  tf  1907 

Pour  Years  Graded  Course 

Five  Years  Course  with  evenins  and  Saturday  lectures 

Lectures       Laboratory  "Work        Operations 

Clinics  in  College  and  City  Hospitals 

HELEN  COOLEY  PALMER,  M.D.,  Dcao 

For  Announcement  addrees 

EMILY  C.  CHARLES,  M.  D.,  Secretary 


SYSTEM 

OP 


CARD 

Graded  Apparatus  Work 

By  S.  P.  MIDDLETON 
Intermediate  Grade 

A  simple,  practical,  and  effective  method  of  systemizing 
this  branch  of  Gymnastics. 

Comprising  a  series  of  tested  exercises  for  the  entire 
season,  progressively  arranged. 

The  evening's  session  for  each  squad  complete  on  each 
card. 


Price  Sl.OO.    Postpaid 

^^ddre^^  the  author^  'Bojc  201^  Home>ttead,  Ta. 


PRACTICAL  DRILLS 

By  S.  P.  MIDDLETON 

Four  interesting  and  effective  Drills,  arranged  to  be  used 
with  (or  without)  Music. 

Kqually  well  suited  for  gymnasium  classes  or  home  use. 

Printed  on  cards  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  memorizing. 
FREEHAND  DRILL.    May  also  be  taken  with  Dumb- 

bells. 

A  most  \-aluable  drill  for  the  business  man,  or  woman,  or 
for  preliminary  class  training  for  Fancy  Steps. 

INDIAN  CLVB  DRILL 

DUMBBELL  DRILL 

WAND  DRILL 

Price  10  cents  each.    Postpaid 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Privat.e  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT*  M.D.»  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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"TIME  LOCKS"  ta« 


Cut  half  size.    No.  3332-B.    (Locker  Lock) 

We  illustrate  a  new  article— the  simplest  and  quick- 
est to  operate  and  the  most  easily  understood  of  all 
KEYLESS  LOCKS  extant.  May  be  opened  by  aid  of 
sight,  or  by  sound,  or  by  touch,  at  discretion.  Nothing 
at  all  like  it  in  the  market.  Beyond  being  novel,  it  is 
pleasing  to  everybody,  being  in  every  sense  practical 
and  secure,  as  well  as  reasonable  in  price. 

For  introduction,  a  sample  of  No.  3332-B  (for  a 
Locker  door)  or  No.  3360-B  (for  a  drawer)  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Money  in  full  refunded 
upon  prompt  return  of  lock  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Can  refer  by  permission  to  important  consumers. 

Please  state  thickness  of  door  or  drawer,  also  whether 
of  wood  or  metal. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Lockers  supply"Time 
Locks"  upon  their  best  grades,  when  specified. 

Address  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

for  LadieSt  Misses  and  Children 

MADE  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT 

AND  APPROVED  STYLE  FOR 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 


Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary 

conditions,  and  bearing  the 

Consumers'  League 

Label. 


COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

H5  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Business  Directory 

A  Classified  List  of  Gymnasium,  Athletic,  Play- 
ground and  Camp  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Sold  by  Reliable  Concerns 


This  Directory  will  be  printed  monthly 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  APPARATUS.  —  Instru- 
ments for  physical  measurements.  Write  for 
catalog.  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

APPARATUS  FOR  GYMNASIUMS.— All  kinds 
for  all  conditions.  Write  for  catalogs.  NAR- 
RAGANSETT MACHINE  CO.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

BOOKS  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— All  the 
new  and  old  gymnastic  and  athletic  books  sup- 
plied by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

GYMNASIUM  SUITS  for  ladies,  misses  and  chil- 
dren, made  properly,  perfect  fitting.  COLUM- 
BIA BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM  SUIT 
CO.,  145  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOCKS  FOR  LOCKERS.— Keyless  locks,  oper- 
ated by  sight,  sound  or  touch.  Different  from 
the  others.  Sample  (for  drawer  or  locker 
door)  $1.00.  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

LOCKS  WITHOUT  KEYS.— Miller  Keyless  locks 
are  always  suitable  for  locker  and  other  doors. 
J.  B.  MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 
Kent,  O. 

PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS  complete  for  all  sized 
grounds.  Write  for  particulars.  NARRA- 
GANSET  MACHINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SHOWER  BATH  VALVE.— Soderlund  anti- 
scalding  valve,  easily  operated,  readily  fitted  to 
existing       connections.  UNION       BRASS 

WORKS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^il  Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 
always  respond  to  the  com- 
bination if  oiled — wet  or 
full  of  dirt. 

The  only  Lock  provided  with 
a  Safety  Escutcheon.  In 
fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 
for  gymnasium  lockers  and 
other  doors.  Specify  our 
No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 
steel  lockers. 

TIMJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT.  OHIO 

NO.  406.  SET  808 
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Published  Under  Personal  Supervision  of  Members  of  the  Physical  Training  Profession 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA 

AND  ATHLETIC  RECORD 
A  Monthly  Journal  of  Rational  Physical   Training 


Pubiisbed  at  221  Columbas  Avenue,  Boston,  Maes. 


Telephone  1019-2  Tremoot 


VoL  in,  No.  11 


JULY  1907 


Whole  No.  35 


THE  CONTENTS 


Convention  of  the  Playground  Association 

Proceedings  of  the  First   National    Gathering    and    summaries  of 
papers  read  : 

Festival  of  Play  and  Sport 

Impressions  of  the  Convention 

True  Sportsmanship  in  Athletics     • 

Play  and  Its  Relation  to  Democracy 

More  Playgrounds ;  More  Use  of  Country 

Progress  and  Tendencies  of  the  Year 

Prevention  by  Directed  Hygienic  Education 

A  Plan  to  Arouse  Local  Interest 
Basketball  Rules  for  College  Men     . 
Wendell  Phillips  Combination  Meet    . 
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Convention  of  Playground  Association 


Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Gathering  and  Summaries  of  Papers  Read 


THE  first  convention  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  20, 
21  and  22.  It  was  the  first  national  gathering  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  A  good  beginning 
was  made  on  the  theoretical  side  with  papers  and 
addresses  relating  to  the  larger  phases  of  play- 
ground activities  and  their  relation  to  education 
and  social  life.  The  practical  demonstrations  of 
work  actually  being  done  in  Chicago,  and  of  course 
similarly  elsewhere,  were  very  important  evidences 
to  those  who  knew  of  the  character  of  the  work 
mainly  from  hearsay.  It  was^  also  a  good  object  les- 
son to  the  instructors  who  were  among  the  specta- 
tors. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  convention 
was  to  attract  national  attention  to  the  mission  of 
the  association.  Another  object  was  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  those  who  attended  the  sessions 
to  the  model  South  Parks  system  of  recreation  cen- 
ters in  Chicago,  so  that  these  combined  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  athletic  fields  and  other  features  might 
serve  to  inspire  similar  work  in  other  cities  through 
the  country. 

The  opening  feature  was  a  business  session  at 
the  City  Club,  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows: 

Honorary  president,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  honorary  vice-president, 
Jacob  Riis,  New  York;  president,  Luther  H.  Gu- 
lick,  New  York;  first  vice-president,  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  second  vice-resi- 
dent, Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  third  vice-president, 
Joseph  Lee;  treasurer,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chi- 
cago ;  secretary,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
chairman  of  executive  committee,  Seth  T.  Stewart, 
New  York. 

The  afternoon  of  the  20th  Prtsident  GuHck  pre- 
sided at  the  first  public  gathering  of  the  convention, 
in  Fullerton  Hall,  at  which  papers  were  read  by  Mrs. 
T.  G.  Bergen  for  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay  on  "Rela- 
tion of  Play  to  Juvenile  Delinquency;"  by  G.  W. 
Ehler  for  Francis  H.  Tabor  on  "Sportsmanship  in 
Games;"  by  Lawrence  Veiller  on  "Social  Value  of 
Playgrounds  in  Crowded  Districts;*'  by  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Ammon  on  "How  to  Secure  a  Playground." 

The  same  evening  Mrs.  Frederick  Greeley  pre- 
sided at  a  session  at  which  Dr.  Gulick  delivered 
the  presidential  address  on  "Play  and  Democracy." 
Miss  Jane  Addams  read  a  paper  n  "Public  Recrea- 
tion and  Social  Morality."  Joseph  Lee  read  a  paper 
on  "Play  as  a  Training  for  Citizenship." 

The  morning  of  the  21st  papers  were  read  as 
follows:  by  Myron  H.  Scudder  on  "Organized  Play 
in  Country  and  Country  Village;"  bv  G.  E.  Johnson, 
on  "A  Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  Schools;"  by 
Scth  T.  Stewart  on  "The  Social  Recreation  Centers 
of  New  York." 

In  the  afternoon,  at  Sherman  Park,  of  the  South 
Parks  system,  Dr.  Gulick  presided.  Papers  were 
read  by  H.  S.  Curtis  for  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  by  J.  Frank 
Foster,  superintendent  of  the  South  Park  system, 
on  "The  Small  Parks  of  Chicago;"  by  Dr.  Henry 


B.  Favill  on  "Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis;" by  Mary  McDowell  on  "Field  Houses 
of  Chicago  and  Their  Possibilities." 

An  inspection  of  several  of  the  recreation  centers 
in  operation  occurred  during  the  day  and  evening, 
offering  practical  demonstration  to  supplement  the 
papers. 

In  the  evening,  after  lunch  in  the  field  house  at 
Sherman  Park,  papers  were  read  by  Dwight  H.  Per- 
kins and  Royal  L.  Melendy  on  "Should  the  Muni- 
cipal Playgrounds -be  Controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education?"  Miss  Mari  R..  Hofer  described  the 
"Folk  Game  and  Festival  and  its  Present  Use  in 
Physical  Training,"  based  on  her  own  research  and 
experiment,  in  connection  with  work  at  Teachers 
College,  N.  Y.  Secretary  Curtis  of  the  association 
presented  a  general  report  of  "Progress  of  the  Year 
in  America." 

Saturday  morning,  the  22nd,  brought  the  play  fes- 
tival at  Ogden  Park.  With  its  close,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  the  convention  was  ended.  The  associa- 
tion decided  to  meet  next  year  in  New  York  City. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  men  and  women  being  sent  as  official 
delegates.  Educational  interests  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. Physical  directors  were  present  from  the 
middle  western  sections  and  some  from  points  more 
remote  from  Chicago. 

A  considerable  factor  was  the  work  of  the  Chi- 
cago Playground  Association,  Frederick  Greeley, 
president,  and  G.  R.  Taylor  secretary,  which  ar- 
ranged the  local  program  and  in  other  ways  aided 
the  national  association. 

Following  are  more  details  concerning  the  con- 
vention with  summaries  of  some  of  the  papers  read. 
Other  papers  will  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  in 
following  issues. 


Festival  of  Play  and  Sport 

The  outdoor  demonstration  at  Ogden  Park,  begun 
at  10  A.  M.  and  continued  until  late  afternoon,  Sat- 
urday, June  22,  was  the  closing  feature  of  the  con- 
vention. It  showed  to  many  of  the  educators  who 
were  spectators  previously  unrealized  possibilities  of 
physical  training  through  dancing,  games  and  ath- 
letics. It  was  a  practical  finish  to  the  previous  sup- 
ply of  theories  and  talk  about  work  done.  A  band 
was  in  attendance.     The  events  were  as  follows: 

MORNING. 

Marching,  singing,  and  circle  games  by  three  hun- 
dred kindergarten  children  from  the  public  schools 
and  social  settlements,  in  nine  circles,  presentinfit 
May  Games,  Looby-Loo,  Soldier  Boy,  Round  and 
Round  the  Village,  Weaving  Game,  Here  We  Go 
Over  the  Green  Grass,  etc. 

Schoolyard  games  by  eight  groups  of  children 
representing  the  successive  grades  of  the  City  Nor- 
mal and  Yale  Practice  schools,  presenting---Grade 
I.    Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie? — Circle  Tag;  grade 
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2,  Cat  and  Mouse,  Drop  the  Handkerchief;  grside 

3.  Come  along,  relay  flag  race;  grade  4,  Three 
Deep,  Darn  the  Stockings ;  grade  5,  Pass  Ball ;  grade 
0,  Kick  Ball;  grade  7,  Tag  Ball;  grade  8,  Dodge 
Ball. 

Gymnastic  dancing  by  the  girls  from  the  classes 
of  Miss  Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Chicago,  presenting — 
The  Lilt — Irish,  Highland  Fling — Scotch,  Dublin  Jig 
— Irish,  Sailor's  Horn  Pipe — English,  Sampson  Clog 
— Negro  (a)  Cachuka — Spanish;  (b)  Spanish 
Dance. 

Folk  games  by  thirty  kindergartners,  conducted  by 
Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  presenting — Meadow  and  May  games — (a) 
Twining  the  Wreath — German,  (b)  Swiss  May 
game,  (c)  Danish  Ring  game. 

Gymnastic  games — (a)  Heel  Clapping — Swedish, 
(1>)  Blecking — Swedish,  (c)  Sandal  dance — Russian. 

Social  ring  games — (a)  I  Took  a  Walk  One  Eve- 
ning— English,  (b)  I  See  You,  I  See  You,  (c) 
Mountain  March — Norwegian. 

Guild  games — (a)  Shoemaker — Danish,  (b)  Tailor 
— Swedish,   (c)   Harvest — Swedish. 

Classic  dancing  by  students  of  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers' College,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Laura  Sanborn  Sar- 
gent;  The  Zcphyrette  Poker  Series,  Minuet. 

AFTERNOON. 

Demonstration  of  games  and  use  of  apparatus  by 
1>oys  and  girls  from  ten  municipal  playgrounds, 
Theodore  A.  Gross,  superintendent: — 

Athletic  slide  exercises  by  sixteen  boys  from  Max 
Heutner  playground. 

Circle  swing,  by  sixteen  girls  from  McLaren 
playground. 

High  jump  and  game  by  sixteen  boys  from  Samp- 
son and  Holden  playgrounds. 

Games  by  sixteen  girls  from  Moseley  playground. 

Games  by  sixteen  girls  and  sixteen  boys  from 
Adams  and  Commercial  Club  playgrounds. 

Comical  races  by  twelve  boys  from  Northwestern 
elevated  pla^round. 

Athletic  slide  exercises  by  sixteen  girls  from 
Moseley  playground. 

Circle  swing  exercises  by  sixteen  girls  from  Samp- 
son and  Holden  playgrounds. 

Hurdle  race  and  games  by  sixteen  boys  from 
Marshall  Swenie  playground. 

Games  by  sixteen  boys  from  Max  Beutner  play- 
ground. 

Stick  wrestling  by  ten  boys  from  Orleans  play- 
ground. 

(iames  by  sixteen  girls  from  McLaren  playground. 

Assemble  and  grand  march  from  field. 

National  dances  in  costume: — 

The  Bohemian  "Beseda,"  sixteen  couples  from  the 
Reseda  Woman's  Club. 

Norwegian   folk  dance. 

Lithuanian  national  dance  by  Neighborhood  House 
Group. 

Swedish  dances  by  members  of  the  Chicago 
Philochoros  Society — (a)  Hambo,  (b)  Per  o  Bongta 
(wooden  shoe  dance),  (c)  Skralat. 

Demonstration  of  dances,  games,  gymnastics,  and 
athletic  events  by  girls  and  boys  from  the  South 
Park  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds,  Edward  B.  De- 
Groot,  director  of  the  department  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics,  assisted  by  the  instructors  in  charge  of 
the  various  park  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds: — 

Iverness  Reel   (Scotch  Piper),  by  eighty  girls. 


Long  Ball,  by  100  boys. 

Volley  Ball,  by  100  girls. 

Games  and  relay  race — (a) Games;  Hunter,  Dan- 
gerous Neighbor,  Playground  Socker  Football, 
Punchball,  Black  and  White,  by  100  boys;  (b)  relay 
race  (gathering  contest)   by  100  boys. 

Dutch  dance,by  Hamilton  park  girls. 

Games  and  relay  race — (a)  Games;  Dodge  Ball, 
Bear  and  Keeper,  Battle  Ball.  Playground  Cricket. 
Three  Deep,  by  100  girls;  (b)  relay  race  (carrying 
the  flag)  by  100  girls. 

Indian  club  swinging,  by  Ogden  park  girls. 

Demonstration  of  six  athletic  events,  suitable  for 
use  in  a  small  or  large  playground,  by  100  boys; 
Running  high  jump,  running  broad  jump,  pole  vault, 
shot  put,  sprinting,  hurdling. 


Impression^  of  the  Convention 

By  Charles  E.  Suiter 

The  first  convention  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  suc- 
cess. Many  brilliant  papers  were  read  and  much 
inspiration  was  infused  into  the  earnest  delegates 
who  were  present,  representing  nearly  every  city 
of  importance  in  the  country.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  event  fell  far  short  of  what  it  might  have 
been  had  the  original  program  been  followed  out. 
The  absence  of  such  men  as  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Chas.  Zeublin  and  Judge  Lindsey  was  deeply  felt. 
Their  words  of  power  are  always  eagerly  antici- 
pated. Then  again  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of 
that  free  exchange  of  ideas  that  always  adds  zest 
to  a  convention  and  makes  impressions  more  indel- 
ible. U  small  conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
special  phases  of  the  playground  movement  had  been 
formed  at  the  close  of  each  session  the  delegates 
might  have  had  something  more  substantial  to  take 
back  home  and  would  have  been  better  equipped 
for  the  task  of  introducing  playgrounds  into  their 
own  cities. 

The  papers  were,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Among 
those  deserving  special  notice  might  be  mentioned 
President  L.  H.  Gulick's  'Tlay  and  Democracy," 
Myron  H.  Scuddder's  plan  of  "Organized  Play  in 
Country  and  Country  Village,"  G.  E.  Johnson's 
"Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  School,"  Mrs.  Am- 
mon's  "How  to  Secure  a  Playground"  and  Henry 
Favill's  "  Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis." We  should  not  neglect  to  mention  Miss 
Hofer's  paper,  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  true 
nature  of  the  folk  dances  that  served  to  raise  these 
apparently  meaningless  "antics"  to  a  high  position 
of  dignity  and  importance. 

Some  of  the  best  ideas  gleaned  from  the  various 
papers  might  be  woven  into  a  line  of  thought  some- 
what as  follows : 

The  playground  movement  is  a  necessary  adapta- 
tion to  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have  developed 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  result  of 
the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  application  of 
steam  and  electricity  as  motive  power  for  accom- 
plishing the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  human 
hands.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  things  can 
be  manufactured  by  machinery  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  earth  can  be  made  to  yield  up  her  appar- 
ently unlimited  resources  for  man's  benefit  have 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  our  possessing  more 
and  more  things,  and   so  the   increase  of   material 
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possessions  has  gone  on,  keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  power  for  producing  more  until  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  stage  un- 
paralleled in  the  world's  history.  But  how  about 
its  distribution?  We  see  one  class  of  men  whose 
wealth  is  so  great  as  to  be  referred  to  in  terms  of 
millions  and  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  their  surplus.  At  the  other  extreme  we 
find  a  class  of  people  huddled  together  in  squalid 
disease  and  crime-breeding  tenements,  in  abject 
misery.  Surely  the  difference  in  the  earning  power 
of  men  is  not  so  great  as  this  difference  in  their 
standards  of  living  would  indicate,  though  possibly 
such  a  difference  might  in  time  be  brought  about  if 
one  class  be  allowed  to  develop  while  another  is 
held  in  check  by  conditions  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  We  must  admit  that  men  are  not  equal 
and  probably  never  will  be,  but  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  development  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
approach  more  nearly  a  level. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  surplus 
wealth  acquired  by  the  shrewdest  business  man  and 
manipulator  be  returned  to  those  who  have  earned 
it.  not  in  the  form  of  money  to  individuals  who 
would  not  understand  how  to  spend  it  wisely,  but  in 
the  form  of  such  public  institutions  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
particular  institution  now  under  consideration  is 
the  playground  which  is  becoming  numerically  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  country. 
It  is  without  doubt  on  e  of  the  most  important  insti- 
tutions of  the  age  and  possesses  greater  possibilities 
for  preserving  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
people  than  all  the  other  forces  combined. 

What  may  we  not  predict  for  the  future  of  these 
parks?  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  their  develop- 
ment will  reach  a  certain  point  and  then  stop  there. 
No,  no,  they  will  keep  on  developing,  but  along  what 
lines  is  the  question  that  excites  wonder.  May  we 
not  predict  that  eventually  park  property  will  extend 
so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  unsightly,  squalid  tenements,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  tenements  will  thereby  be 
brought  back  to  the  simple  out-of-door  life  that 
made  our  forefathers  so  vigorous  in  body  and  in 
mind? 

May  we  not  also  predict  that  ambition  will  drift 
into  new  channels  and  that  men,  instead  of  vieing 
with  one  another  in  the  possession  of  material 
wealth,  will  begin  to  spend  more  time  in  cultivating 
those  various  forms  of  expression  that  make  pos- 
sible the  highest  type  of  social  life?  The  term 
"expression"  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, music  and  the  fine  arts,  but  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  that  wide  range  of  co-ordinated  move- 
ment which  is  cultivated  by  the  practice  of  all  sorts 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  games  and  dances. 

Should  such  a  mode  of  life  become  universal, 
many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  would  be 
unknown;  doctors  would  seek  other  employment 
and  gymnastic  instructors  would  cease  to  fritter 
away  so  much  valuable  time  on  corrective  exer- 
cises for  undoing  the  damage  wrought  by  bad 
hygiene. 

The  grand  climax  of  the  convention  was  the 
play  festival  conducted  by  E.  B.  De  Groot  and  Miss 
Marie  R.  Hofer.  This  festival  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  this,  country ;  we  can  be  quite  sure 
it  will  not  be  the  last.  Almost  a  solid  day  was  de- 
voted  to   the   exhibition   of   games    and   dances   by 


performers  of  both  sexes  and  representatives  of 
all  races.  To  make  so  many  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments blend  together  so  harmoniously  must  have  • 
been  no  small  task.  Miss  Hofer's  paper  on  folk 
dances  gave  an  inkling  that  the  path  by  which  such 
a  goal  is  reached  is  usually  not  strewn  with  roses. 

Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  affair  may  be 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  a  few  figures.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  games  and  dances  numbered  nearly 
1200,  divided  as  follows:  Kindergarten  children 
from  the  public  schools  and  social  settlements,  300; 
children  from  the  grade  schools,  200;  children  of 
grammar  school  age  from  the  municipal  play- 
grounds, 150;  young  people  of  grammar  and  high 
school  age  representing  the  South  Park  playgrounds, 
300;  girls  from  Miss  Hinman's  classes,  50;  kinder- 
garten, 30;  young  ladies  from  the  Chicago  Teachers 
College,  60;  natives  of  foreign  countries  in  national 
dances,  80.  The  estimated  number  of  spectators 
was  about  3000. 

The  scene  of  action  was  a  large  grassy  space,  300 
feet  square,  with  a  platform  100x60  feet,  set  in 
the  middle  of  one  side,  next  to  the  lagoon  in  Og- 
den  Square. 

The  success  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by 
most  favorable  weather  conditions.  It  was  the  kind 
of  a  day  that  inspired  the  poet  to  exclaim,  "O,  what 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?"  Old  Sol's  broadest 
smile  beamed  down  upon  the  scene  of  rollicking 
mirth,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  background  gave  a 
sparkling  response  that  blended  harmoniously  with 
the  brilliant  color  effects  produced  by  the  many  va- 
riegated costumes.  But  what  gave  greatest  zest  to 
the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  that  vast  concourse 
of  some  3000  spectators,  all  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  performers  and  their  movements.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  that  assembly  had  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  witness  such  demonstrations  in  order  that 
they  might  carry  the  tidings  back  to  their  respec- 
tive cities  and  use  their  persuasive  ^wers  in  effort? 
to  induce  city  officials  to  make  possible  in  their  owr 
cities  this  life  of  joyous  freedom  which  Chicago 
has  offered  to  her  children  through  the  agency  of 
her  wonderful  system  of  parks  and  playgrounds. 


True  Sportsmanship  in  Athletics 

By  F.  H.  Tabor,  Supt.  Boys'  Clubs,  N.  Y.  City 

(Extract  from  paper  read  at  Playground  Conven- 
tion, June  20) 

ONE  need  not  be  particularly  afraid  of  the  danger 
of  over-attention  to  athletics,  or  the  evils  of  too 
much  play.  The  remedies  are  too  easily  procured 
and  apply  themselves  almost  automatically.  But 
the  time  for  fear  is  when  athletics  become  business ; 
when  play  ceases  to  be  pastime  and  when  sport  de- 
pends upon  victory  for  its  success.  The  real  danger 
of  sport  is  not  so  much  in  its  temptations  to  excess 
as  in  its  temptations  to  regard  success  as  its  object. 

If  a  man  must  train  before  he  participates  in  sport 
it  makes  it  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  of  course 
dangerous  to  take  violent  exercise  when  out  of  con- 
dition, but  it  is  one  thing  to  train  and  quite  an- 
other to  be  always  in  training.  The  true  sportsman 
is  always  in  training.  A  true  sportsman  plays  a 
game  as  his  recreation.  It  is  consequently  absurd 
for  him  to  be  anxious  or  ill-tempered.  He  docs  all 
he  can  to  win  because  that  is  part  of  the  game,  but 
the  fact  that  someone  else  has  a  better  eye  or  has 
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more  practice  or  is  more  favored  by  fortune  does 
not  annoy  him. 

To  the  true  sportsman  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
of  a  team  crying  because  they  have  lost;  or  of  a 
man  toW  off  to  "worry  the  pitcher;"  or  of  a  man 
being  "induced"  or  bribed  to  amuse  himself;  or  of 
a  player  depending  upon  artificial  stimulus  from 
spectators ;  or  of  any  serious  quarrel  or  anxiety  over 
a  pastime  is  simply  unintelligible. 

The  professional,  though  he  may  be  a  good  fellow 


and  a  good  sportsman  at  heart,  cannot  possibly  be 
a  true  sportsman  or  he  would  never  accept  money 
for  amusing  himself.  A  professional  may  have  his 
place  but  he  is  not  a  sportsman. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  college  representation  and 
other  cases  of  like  import  some  exceptions  must 
be  made,  some  anxiety  allowed,  some  unusual  prep- 
aration permitted.  But  as  a  general  statement  I 
believe  all  that  I  have  written  of  the  true  sports- 
man should  be  absolutely  true. 


Play  and  its  Relation  to  Democracy 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  President  of  Playground  Association 


Extracts  from  address  at  Convention^  June  20 

PLAY  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  To  sink 
one's  very  soul  in  loyalty  to  "the  gang"  is  in  itself 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  "gang"  may.  be  a  peril 
to  the  city,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  many  cities.  The 
gang  of  boys  that  grows  up  to  be  the  political  unit, 
bent  merely  upon  serving  itself,  possessing  a  power 
which  mutual  loyalty  alone  can  give,  is  thereby  en- 
-able  to  exploit  others  for  its  own  advantage  in  a 
way  that  is  most  vicious.  My  point  is  that  these 
mutual  relationships  have  an  ethical  effort.  This 
effort  may  be  toward  evil  and  it  may  be  toward 
good;  but  the  ethical  nature  in  itself  is  primarily 
related  to  self-control  and  to  freedom. 

In  some  institutions  of  learning  the  traditions  of 
athletics  are  such  as  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  approve 
of  conduct  and  of  ways  of  playing,  which  in  other 
institutions  are  utterly  condemned.  The  boy  going 
through  one  institution  will  come  out  having  ideals 
with  reference  to  athletics  and  other  things,  which 
have  been  shaped  towards  good — or  towards  evil 
in  the  other  case.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  not  merely  play 
that  our  cities  and  our  children  need.  They  need 
the  kind  of  play  that  makes  for  wholesome,  moral, 
and  ethical  life — the  play  that  makes  for  those  re- 
lationships between  individuals  that  will  be  true  to 
the  adult  ideals  which  belong,  and  should  belong,  to 
the   community. 

The  two  great  institutions  that  have  to  deal  with 
children,  the  school  and  the  home,  rest  primarily 
upon  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  obedience. 
The  playground  alone  affords  to  children  the  one 
great  opportunity  for  cultivating  those  qualities  that 
grow  out  of  meeting  others  of  like  kind  under 
conditions  of  freedom;  it  develops  progressively, 
from  babyhood  up,  the  sense  of  human  relationships 
which  is  basal  to  wholesome  living.  Thus  the  play- 
ground is  our  great  ethical  laboratory. 

Where  there  is  no  freedom  there  can  be  no  self- 
control.  The  man  whose  limbs  are  shackled  can- 
not control  them.  The  man  whose  mind  is  shackled 
cannot  control  his  mind.  The  person  who  is  com- 
pelled by  force  or  fear  so  that  he  is  not  free  has 
no  self-control.  The  control  of  one's  self  is  ab- 
solutely based  upon  having  the  freedom  to  con- 
trol one's  self,-— a  freedom  to  do  wrong  as  well  as 
right.  So  self-control  of  this  higher  type. is  pri- 
marily developed  under  conditions  of  the  playground 
rather  than  under  conditions  of  the  school  and  the 
hcnne. 

This  is  an  era  of  popular  education.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
been  in  schools.  Lectures  for  adults  on  improving 
subjects,  correspondence  schools,  colleges,  public 
schools,  private   schools, — all   mark   a  wave  of   in- 


terest in  education  that  is  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  we  see  also  an  unparalleled  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  by  the  few,  with  often- 
times a  disregard  for  the  law.  And  further  we  see 
a  tendency  for  popular,  unthinking,  uncontrolled 
action,  which  is  seen  in  its  worst  form  in  the  lynch 
mobs.  Both  these  tendencies  are  fatal  to  the  perma- 
nent life  of  a  democracy.  These,  it  feems  to  me, 
are  the  two  greatest  dangers  of  our  times.  I  do  not 
think  either  rests  upon  the  development  of  any  new 
feelings  in  mankind,  or  upon  the  development  of 
new  intellectual  or  other  powers.  It  simply  ap- 
pears that  new  opportunities  have  been  given  to  old 
powers,  and  that  these  enlarged  opportunities  con- 
sist in  the  nature  of  the  material  development  which 
is  now  going  on  in  the  world. 

Democracy  must  provide  not  only  a  seat  and  in- 
struction for  every  child,  in  school,  but  also  play 
and  good  play  traditions  for  every  child,  in  a  play- 
ground. Without  the  development  of  these  social 
instincts,  without  the  growing  of  the  social  con- 
science, which  has  its  roots  in  the  early  activities 
of  the  playground,  we  cannot  expect  adults  to  pos- 
sess those  higher  feelings  which  rest  upon  the 
earlier  social  virtues  developed  during  childhood. 
The  sand  pile  for  the  small  child,  the  playground 
for  the  middle-sized  child,  the  athletic  field  for 
the  boy,  folk  dancing  and  social  ceremonial  life  for 
the  boy  and  girl  in  the  teens,  wholesome  means  of 
social  relationship  during  these  are  fundamental 
conditions  without  which  democracy  cannot  con- 
tinue, because  upon  these  rests  the  development  of 
that  self-control  which  is  related  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  group  and  of  cor- 
porate conscience,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  complex  interdependence  of  modern  life. 


More  Playgrounds ;  More  Use  of  Country 

By  Elmer  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education 

Extract  from  letter  read  at  PI  ay f^  round  Conven- 
tion^ June  21 

NOW  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
provision  for  playgrounds  and  fairly  effective  moans 
have  been  employed  for  the  supervision  and  man- 
agement of  such  grounds,  the  most  urgent  question 
seems  to  be  the  question  of  room.  *  *  *  A 
great  deal  more  ground  can  be  used  in  this  way 
with  incalculable  advantage  to  public  health,  pub- 
lic morals,  and  the  general  eflFicicncy  of  our  people. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  find  any  point 
at    which,    in    our    largest    cities,    a    dollar    will    go 
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further  in  the  making  of  those  things  for  which 
the  city  exists  than  in  the  provision  and  maintain- 
ance  of  playgrounds.  I  think  we  shall  find  a  good 
many  more  ways  of  taking  city  children  out  into 
the  open  country.  The  development  of  this  side 
of  the  movement  ought  certainly  to  be  watched 
and  furthered  in  every  possible  way,  but  nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  a  playground  near  at  hand  to 
which  the  children  can  run  on  short  notice  and 
from  which  they  can  quickly  return,  so  that  the 
playground  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  daily 
life.     I  think,  too,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that 


the  roof  playground  will  become  much  more  general 
in  our  city  schools.  So  much  clear  space  lifted  high 
above  the  street,  as  is  represented  by  a  school- 
house  roof,  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unused.  New 
ways  are  to  be  found,  too,  by  which  the  vacation 
school,  the  school  garden,  and  the  organized  teach- 
ing of  play,  will  work  together  with  the  public 
playground  for  the  promotion  of  playground  pur- 
poses; but  the  main  thing  now,  apparently,  is  more 
room,  and  a  great  deal  more  room.  Public  interest 
and  public  conscience  must  be  awakened  to  pro- 
vide more  room. 


Progress  and  Tendencies  of  the  Year 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  Playground  Association 


In  the  endeavor  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion I  got  1000  statistic  cards  printed  and  sent  them 
to  the  superintendents  of  parks,  superintendents  of 
schools,  physical  directors  of  Y.  M.  C-  A.'s,  and 
playground  supervisors  in  150  of  our  largest  cities. 
1  only  received  statistics  from  the  following  cities: 
Los  Angeles,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Bos- 
ton, Troy,  Special  Parks  Chicago,  Binghamton, 
Louisville,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Rochester,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Hartford,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Schenectady,  Dayton,  Chester, 
Pa.,  Indianapolis  and  Washington,-— twenty-four 
cities  in  all.  This  does  not  include  New  York, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  a  number  of  other  large  cities  which 
have  together  many  more  playgrounds  than  the  ones 
here  enumerated.  They  are  nearly  all  middle-sized 
cities  of  between  twenty-five  and  three  hundred 
thousand  population.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  re- 
ceived there  were  in  these  twenty-four  cities  in 
1905*  87  school  playgrounds.  There  are  to  be  in 
1907  169  school  playgrounds,  showing  an  increase 
of  94  per  cent  in  two  years.  There  were  in  1905 
in  these  cities  73  park  and  municipal  playgrounds; 
there  are  to  be  in  1907  108  park  and  municipal 
playgroundSjShowing  an  increase  of  48  per  cent 
in  two  years.  There  were  in  1905,  160  playgrounds 
of  all  kinds;  there  will  be  in  1907  247  playgrounds 
of  all  kinds,  showing  a  total  increase  of  54  per 
cent  in  two  years.  These  statistics  show  the  trend 
of  things. 

A  notable  tendency  this  year  has  been  the  prog- 
ress toward  municipalizing.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  playground  systems  in  our  large  cities  have 
been  maintained  at  public  expense,  but  until  the  last 
two  years  nearly  all  of  those  in  the  smaller  cities 
have  been  carried  on  by  private  organizations,  by 
volunteer  contributions.  The  past  year  has  seen  a 
very  considerable  appropriation  for  the  first  time 
for  the  purchase  of  playgrounds,in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Portland, 
Or. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.  It  has  seen  the  gift  of  a  considerable 
tract  for  a  playground  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  and  Scranton,  Pa.  The  fol- 
lowing cities  have  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
first  time  for  the  maintenance,  of  playgrounds: 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
and  Providence,  R.  I.  Most  of  these  appropriations 
are  inadequate  and  will  have  to  be  quadrupled  or 
centupled  in  order  to  furnish  these  cities  with  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory    playground    system    with 


competent  supervision;  growth  is  sure  to  follow. 
This  movement  indicates  that  the  cities  have  ceased 
to  look  upon  it  as  mere  recreation  and  are  begin- 
ning to  consider  the  playgrounds  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  and  that  consequently  there  is 
almost  the  same  need  for  the  small  cities  that  there 
is  for  the  big  cities. 

A  very  hopeful  piece  of  legislation  this  year  is 
the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  authorizing  a  playground  comniission  of 
three  members  for  each  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State.  This  commission  is  to  select  the  sites  for 
playgrunds  and  purchase  and  conduct  them  as  fast 
as  the  money  can  be  appropriated.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  which  is  to  organize  the 
playgrounds  of  the  State  in  the  same  way  the  schools 
are  organized,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  municipal 
systems,  if  not  also  a  part  of  the  school  systems, 
with  perhaps  a  headquarters  and  directing  board 
for  each  city.  I  believe  the  example  of  New 
Jersey  is  sure  to  be  followed  in  the  near  future  by 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Another  tendency  of  the  year  has  been  the  form- 
ing of  playground  associations  in  different  cities. 
The  last  year  has  seen  the  formation  of  playground 
associations  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  and  several  other  cities.  It  is  believed 
by  the  speaker  that  this  is  a  very  hopeful  tendency, 
inasmuch  as  it  places  behind  the  movement  a  body 
of  interested  and  capable  citizens  who  can  see  to  a 
logical  development  of  the  system  from  year  to  year. 
From  a  civic  view  point  also  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  for  the  city  in  providing  another  body  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  promoting  good  govern- 
ment. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  this  year 
in  establishing  playgrounds  by  the  smaller  cities. 
Several  cities  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants 
have  taken  up  the  movement,  and  of  one  country 
playground  system  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  success  by  Principal  Scudder  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  Normal  School.  The  need  of  the  smaller 
city  is  not  much  less  than  the  need  of  the  larger 
city,  and  it  can  secure  the  grounds  for  playgrounds 
very  much  more  cheaply.  One  important  use  of  the 
playground  is  for  recreation,  and  the  small  city  fur- 
nishes very  many  less  opportunities  for  recreation 
than  the  large  city.  The  playground  perhaps  serves 
its  greatest  social  function,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
its  chief  functions,  in  the  country  and  in  the  small 
city. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  beginning  of  things 
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in  the  southern  cities-  Atlanta  has,  this  year,  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  from  the  city  to  carry  on 
two  school  playgrounds  and  one  park  playground. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  public  appropriation  for 
playgrounds  in  the  modern  sense  granted  to  any 
city  of  the  South. 

No  summation  of  the  progress  of  the  year  would 
be  at  all  complete  which  did  not  take  into  account 
the  formation  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  and  this  meeting  which  we  are  now  at- 
tending. One  of  the  chief  means  of  spreading  the 
movement,  I  am  sure,  has  been  the  letter  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  the  Washington  Playground  As- 
sociation which  has  been  sent  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press  to  every  large  American  newspaper,  and 
has  thus  made  an  appeal  for  playgrounds  to  almost 
every  person  in  the  country.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Another  indication  of  the  growth  in  playground 
interest  in  the  last  three  years  is  the  starting  of  two 
magazines  devoted  largely  to  playground  interests. 
The  first  of  these,  "American  Gymnasia,"  is  de- 
voted to  physical  training  in  general;  and  "The 
I*layground,"  our  own  magazine,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  playground  interests.     *    ♦    * 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

There  are  two  prevalent  ideals  for  a  playground. 
One  is  the  park  ideal,  which  regards  the  playground 
as  consisting  primarily  of  a  "place  to  play;"  it 
seeks  to  provide  amusement  for  children  and  adults. 
The  other  is  the  school  idea  which  regards  the  play 
leader  as  the  most  essential  element  in  the  play- 
ground, and  the  playgrounds  as  a  means  to  a  fuller 
and  higher  education.  The  park  playground  ideal 
has  developed  naturally  from  the  idea  of  the  park. 
The  park  is  primarily  a  place  for  recreation.  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  advocates  of  the  park  ideal  say  that  the  children 
prefer  to  play  by  themselves  and  that  they  will  lose 
their  initiative  if  their  plays  are  organized  for  them 
by  others.  However,  the  tendency  of  the  year  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  other  direction, — toward  the  edu- 
cational ideal  of  play, — as  shown  both  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  growth  and  of  municipal  action.  Super- 
vision not  only  trebles  the  attendance  at  the  play- 
ground, but  it  makes  it  a  school  of  character  and 
of  all  the  social  virtues,  whilst  the  unsupervised 
playground  is  apt  to  get  into  the  hands  of  older 
hoys,  who  should  be  working,  and  trained  in  all  of 
the  things  that  they  ought  not  to  be  trained  in. 

The  advocates  of  the  park  ideal  are  apt  to  forget 
that  no  child  stays  in  the  playground  all  day.  Prob- 
ably the  average  length  of  time  spent  by  the  regular 
attendants  at  the  playground  is  between  one  and 
two  hours  daily,  and  they  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity outside  for  unsupervised  play.  This  play  now 
becomes  much  richer  because  of  the  new  ideas  and 
ideals  which  it  has  gained  in  the  supervised  play- 
ground, and  the  child  has  an  abundance  of  ele- 
ments which  he  can  combine  into  new  forms  with 
a  variety  which  would  not  have  been  at  all  possible 
for  him  otherwise.  I  am  not  arguing  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  board  of  education  of  the  park 
department  should  control  the  playgrounds,  because 
•iome  park  playgrounds,  as  those  of  the  South  Park 
System  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  are  governed 
largely  by  the  educational  rather  than  the  recrea- 
tion ideal,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  during 
the  year  the  tendency  has  been  toward  directed 
play  and  control  by  boards  of  education.  The  whole 
system  of  Boston  has  this  year  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  committee  as  has  also  the  sys- 


tem of  Rochester.  Ideally,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion but  that  the  playground  systems  belong  to  the 
boards  of  education,  but  practically  there  may  be  an 
abundance  of  reasons  in  the  different  cities  why 
they  should  not  be  so  controlled  at  present.  Boards 
of  Education  are  very  conservative  and  are  not 
usually  the  best  bodies  to  develop  a  new  movement. 
It  would  be  hazardous  for  anyone  to  risk  a  con- 
jecture as  to  which  forms  of  playgrounds  are  to 
prevail  in  our  cities.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  school  playground  is  going  to  stay,  though 
in  some  sections  where  the  school  is  near  such  a 
magnificent  system  as  the  South  Parks  of  Chicago 
it  may  not  be  necessary.  However,  such  parks  can- 
not be  distributed  thickly  enough  over  any  city  in 
order  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  small  children. 
Children  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age  will  not 
go  more  than  three  or  four  blocks  at  the  outside  to 
a  playground,  and  many  of  them  not  much  more 
than  one.  In  order  to  reach  these  little  people 
playgrounds  connected  with  the  schools  are  needed. 
Recreation  centers,  like  those  of  the  South  Parks 
System,  have  also  come  to  stay,  unquestionably. 
They  have  the  great  advantage  of  reaching  all  the 
people,  and  being  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  When 
one  looks  at  this  system  he  feels  as  though  we  have 
here  the  form  which  every  city  should  copy  for  its 
people,  if  it  can  afford  it;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  school  recreation  center  has  not  yet  been 
built,  and  if  at  some  future  time  there  should  be  a 
board  of  education  in  America  as  progressive  as 
the  South  Parks  Commission  of  Chicago,  we  may 
have  a  school  recreation  center  which  will  have  even 
greater  advantages.  A  public  school  which  would 
surround  itself  in  this  way  with  playground,  park, 
swimming  pool,  public  gymnasium  and  library, 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  the  ideal.  However,  as  things 
are,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
this  system  to  other  existing  systems. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  ON  LIMITED  INCOME. 

The  real  reason  for  holding  this  convention  in 
Chicago  was  that  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  might  see  the  system  here,  yet  very  many 
of  those  who  visit  the  South  Parks  System  leave 
with  a  sense  of  discouragement  because  they  feel 
that  despite  its  beauty  and  utility  it  is  so  expensive 
that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  city  or  town  from 
which  they  come.  One  question  which  everyone 
should  ask  himself  is,  "How  far  can  a  municipality 
which  has  thousands  instead  of  millions  to  spend 
duplicate  the  advantages  of  the  South  Parks  Sys- 
tem?" This  is  a  question  which  I  am  in  no  way 
competent  to  answer,  but  which  each  of  you  will  do 
well  to  think  out  for  himself.  I  do  not  suppose  a 
system  as  fine  and  permanent  and  beautiful  as  South 
Parks  can  be  created  for  much  less  money,  but 
many  of  these  features  can  be  copied  very  accept- 
ably at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  The  South 
Parks  playgrounds  are  surrounded  by  magnificent 
iron  picket  fences  set  in  concrete.  This  fence  is 
expensive  but  very  durable.  The  city  that  cannot 
afford  the  money  to  put  such  a  fence  may  surround 
its  playground  with  a  woven  or  barbed  wire  fence 
covered  wih  honey-suckle  or  clematis,  or,  as  we 
are  doing  in  Washington,  with  a  woven  wire  fence 
which  will  soon  be  incorporated  in  a  heavy  hedge- 
These  fences  arc  not  expensive.  The  athletic  field 
for  football,  ])aseball,  and  skating  in  winter  can  be 
very  cheaply  furnished.  A  wading  pool  without  a 
cement  bottom  can  be  provided   for  two  or  three 
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hundred  dollars.  A  cinder  running  track  can  be 
provided  at  very  little  expense,  as  factories  and 
large  hotels  will  often  beg  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish the  cinders  for  nothing.  A  swimming  pool  is 
very  expensive  if  bathing  suits,  towels  and  soap 
are  furnished,  but  is  comparatively  inexpensive  if 
these  are  furnished  by  the  patrons  of  the  pool.  If 
field  houses  are  to  be  furnished  they  must  be  ex- 
pensive, but  I  believe  the  results  justify  the  incur- 
ring of  this  expense  by  even  a  poor  city. 

However,  we  must  not  think  that  an  expensive 
plant  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  successful  play- 
ground. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
but  the  most  successful  playground  system  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  England. 
These  schools  are  all  located  in  the  country  and 
iisually  have  playgrounds  about  ten  acres  in  size. 
The  masters  take  part  for  about  two  hours  a  day 
in  the  sports  of  the  boys.  They  are  themselves 
experts  and  enthusiasts  in  the  games  and  are  the 
best  play  leaders  to  be  found  anywhere.  These 
playgrounds  are  entirely  without  apparatus  and  are 
devoted  to  cricket,  football,  tennis  and  hockey. 


The  question  of  what  further  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  playground  development  during  the  year 
1907  rests  very  largely  with  us  who  are  gathered 
here.  We  represent  all  the  chief  American  cities, 
most  of  us  officially,  and  our  recommendations  and 
enthusiasm  are  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  accelerated 
progress  in  the  near  future. 

What  does  the  playground  movement  at  present 
need,  and  whither  is  it  tending?  It  needs  first  of 
all,  I  believe,  a  more  adequate  study  of  a  number 
of  the  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration and  conduct  of  playgrounds  themselves. 
The  possibility  of  this  study  may  very  probably 
come  to  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
during  the  coming  year  through  some  benefaction 
granted  for  this  purpose.  Another  equally  pressing 
need  at  the  present  time  is  for  trained  leaders  who 
know  how  to  play  games  and  to  organize  the  in- 
terests of  children  in  ways  that  build  the  body  and 
character  as  well.  The  near  future  must  see  courses 
for  this  purpose  put  into  all  of  our  public  norrnal 
schools  and  the  normal  schools  of  physical  train- 
ing.   

Prevention  by  Directed  Hygenic  Education 

By  Henry  B.  Favill,  President  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute 

Exlr act  from  paper  read  at  Playground  Conven- 
tion^ June  21. 

THE  logic  of  the  situation  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  as  a  social  proposition  it  were  worth  while 
to  concentrate  effort  upon  the  ways  and  means  for 
prevention.  The  two  factors,  child  education,  grow- 
ing into  mature  habit  and  belief,  and  child  import- 
ance influencing  family  method  and  proportion,  if 
they  could  be  achieved  would  distinctly  advance 
the  freedom  of  the  world  from  the  tuberculosis 
pall. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  question  why, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  emphatically  that 
simply  furnishing  facilities  for  wholesome  living  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  a  wise  or  even  ordinarily  health- 
ful employment  of  them.  The  public  is  liable  to 
feel  that  it  has  done  its  duty  when  it  has  established 
a  wise  tenement  law,  when  it  has  furnished  an 
abundance  of  parks,  when  it  has  dotted  the  commun- 


ity with  playgrounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  surface  of  this  ground 
has  only  been  .scratched. 

The  child  who  prefers  to  sit  huddled  up  in  a 
corner  reading  a  book,  is  an  abnormal  product  of 
civilization  and  has  as  distinct  a  vice  to  be  overcome 
as  has  any  child  with  any  degree  of  moral  obliquity. 
The  family  whose  physical  discomforts  lead  it  to 
crave  the  immediate  comforts  of  warm  air,  no 
matter  how  polluted,  and  whose  economic  neces- 
sities make  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  external  air, 
is  inexpressibly  more  the  proper  object  of  state 
intervention  than  if  it  were  being  poisoned  by  food 
or  drug  or  alcohol.  No  one  with  experience  will 
deny  that  these  conditions  in  one  walk  of  life  or 
another  exist.  We  are  altogether  too  likely  to  con- 
clude that  they  need  to  exist. 

Experience  will  show  that  to  educate  a  whole  fam- 
ily who  arc  not  under  pressure  of  threatened  death 
to  sleep  under  life-giving  conditions,  is  fraught  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with 
comparatively  minor  change  in  the  habit  of  living 
an  enormous  gain  upon  the  tuberculosis  plague 
could  be  made  by  this  simple  device.  Protection  of 
the  child  must  be  the  watchword  under  which  this 
reform  shall  be  achieved.  The  ideal  of  a  healthy 
body,  the  obligation  to  protect  the  child  in  its  sus- 
ceptible years,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the 
child  in  material  ways,  have  got  to  come  as  the 
foundation   for   general   reorganization. 

To  provide  generously  the  open  spaces  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  work  is  obviously  the  first  duty. 
The  question  of  playgrounds  as  a  mere  matter  of 
acquiring  territory  is  really  very  simple.  The  util- 
ity of  playgrounds  in  their  broad  relations  will 
stand  or  fall  upon  the  method  of  their  administra- 
tion. To  the  mass  of  people  who  are  really  anxious 
that  there  should  be  playgrounds  it  will  be  a  more 
or  less  new  conception.  Nothing  is  more  barren 
than  a  playground  which  is  not  administered  either 
by  competent  management  or  by  the  versatile  initi- 
ative of  experienced  players.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
spiring than  the  responsive  participation  of  children 
in  purposeful  play. 

To  bring  the  unenlightened  or  even  the  so-called 
enlightened  parent  to  value  the  playground  as  he 
values  the  schoolroom  is  a  colossal  undertaking, 
but  unless  this  is  accomplished  the  work  will  fall 
short  of  its  legitimate  possibilities.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  what  you  do  with  your  playgrounds  after  you 
get  them  is  after  all  the  big  problem  in  its  socio- 
logic  or  civic  relationship? 


A  Plan  to  Arouse  Local  Interest 

By  Mrs.  Samuel  Ammon,  President  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Associatien 

Mrs.  Ammon,  in  a  paper  on  "How  to  Secure  a 
Playground,"  laid  down  seven  rules  for  securing 
interest  and  financial  support,  as  follows: 

1.  Lay  the  plan  before  the  leading  women's  club. 
There  will  always  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
women  in  the  club  who  will  be  willing  to  give  sup- 
port to  any  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
It  is  best  not  to  call  it  charity.  Philanthropy  is  a 
better  term. 

2.  Get  the  use  of  school  grounds  for  the  first 
year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  send  out  a  circular 
letter  containing  a  statement  of  the  work  done  dur- 
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ing  the  year  with  suggestions  for  such  improvements 
as  are  most  needed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  letter 
should  be  widely  circulated  in  order  to  obtain  the 
support  of  many.  It  will  be  found  that  there  will 
be  many  contributions  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $io<x>. 
The  best  work  is  usually  accomplished  through  these 
small  contributions,  because  of  the  number  whose 
interest  has  been  enlisted. 

3.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  playgrounds  arc  in 
operation  ask  the  councilman  of  each  ward  con- 
taining a  playground  to  come  and  see  the  work  done 
in  that  ward  and  try  to  enlist  his  support.  The 
people  of  a  community  soon  become  interested 
when  they  see  the  good  that  is  being  done  for  their 
own  children.  The  benefits  do  not  seem  so  remote 
as  in  the  case  of  a  park  away  off  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  city. 

4.  Explain  to  the  people  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  playground  for  each  child  is  only  about  fifty 
cents  for  five  weeks.  This  includes  the  salaries  for 
a  janitor  and  two  kindergartners,  and  the  cost  of 
equipments  and  supplies  for  five  weeks.  Pedple  are 
more  ready  to  lend  their  support  when  they  find  that 
the  cost  is  so  low. 

5.  Ascertain  if  there  is  already  a  law  authorizing 
school  boards  or  city  councils  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes.  This  is  a  most  important 
point.  In  Pennsylvania  a  state  law  was  passed  in 
1895,  authorizing  school  boards  of  cities  or  bur- 
roughs to  grant  the  use  of  school  grounds  for  rec- 
reation purposes.  The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
County  with  Mrs.  Kennard  as  chairman,  started  a 
playground  movement  in  1896,  commencing  with 
private  contributions.  The  law  was  then  in  force 
and  they  were  therefore  solid  so  far  as  that  point 
was  concerned. 

6.  If  an  association  is  ambitious  for  playgrounds 
the  committee  should  visit  all  available  property  in 
the  crowded  districts  and  ascertain  who  the  owners 
are  and  then  see  the  owners  or  agents  and  obtain 
the  use  of  the  property  and  put  up  temporary  shelter, 
improving  the  grounds  according  to  the  length  of  the 
lease.  Locate  every  piece  of  ground  belonging  in 
fee  to  the  city  or  town  and  ask  the  officials  for  the 
use  of  such  pieces  of  ground,  and  after  proving  the 
necessity  for  them  the  municipal  interest  will  fol- 
low. 

7.  Appeal  to  sentiment  rather  than  reason  on  the 
educational  value  of  the  playground.  While  we  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  educational  side  is  the 
most  important  it  is  not  the  side  that  appeals  to 
the  mass  of  people.  Flower  parades  and  fresh  air 
excursions  for  the  children  are  the  things  that  count 
with  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Basket  Ball  Rules  for  College  Men 

The  Intercollegiate  Basketball  Rules  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  June  28th,  acted  upon 
rules  for  the  game  to  be  played  by  college  men 
next  year.  The  committee  consists  of  Fisher,  Co- 
lumbia; Hyatt,  Yale,;  Randall,  Harvard;  Morgan, 
Pennsylvania;  Vandcrbilt,  Princeton;  Angell,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  following  three  men  who  were  added 
to  the  committee  this  year;  Williams,  University  of 
Missouri;  Pierce,  West  Point;  and  Raycroft,  Chi- 
cago. An  important  change  in  the  rules  provides 
for  the  immediate  disqualification  of  a  player  if  he 
pushes  an  opponent  while  the  latter  is  attempting 
to  throw  a  goal.  The  intercollegiate  basketball 
rules  arc  in  very  general  use  among  the  colleges  east 


and  west,  and  the  intercollegiate  rules  committee 
expects  a  still  greater  acknowledgement  of  their 
work  the  coming  season. 


Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
the  Chicago  playgroimd  convention  in  this  issue, 
the  series  of  articles  by  Arthur  Leland,  with  the 
above  title,  is  interrupted.  The  next  section  of  the 
series,  continuing  the  subject  from  the  June  issue, 
will  be  printed  in  August.  Apparatus,  kind,  quality, 
where  and  how  to  get  it,  and  how  to  instal  it,  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  with  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  based  on  experience. 


Wendell  Phillips  Combination  Meet 

George  Steffin,  director  of  the  Wendell  Phillips 
High  School  gymnasium,  Chicago,  has  inaugurated 
a  unique  form  of  local  field  meet.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  gymnastic  exhibition  and  track  meet,  and  is 
designed  to  draw  out  as  large  a  proportion  as  pos- 
sible of  his  pupils,  both  girls  and  boys,  in  prefer- 
ence to  selecting  a  few  picked  athletics  to  represent 
the  school  in  competition  with  other  schools.  The 
last  meet  of  this  kind  (the  third  annual)  was  held 
June  14  at  Marshall  Field.  The  fact  that  700  pupils 
took  part  in  the  various  events  is  indicative  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  affair.  The  drills  alone  claimed 
360.  The  gymnastic  part  of  the  girls  and  the  other 
for  boys,  and  also  a  combination  Indian  club  and 
dumb-bell  drill  for  both  girls  and  boys.  In  the  track 
events  the  contestants  were  divided  into  three 
groups.  One  group  consisted  of  girls,  another  of 
boys  over  sixteen  and  another  of  boys  under  six- 
teen. The  competition  was  both  inter-class  and 
inter-room  as  well  as  individual. 


High  School  Day  at  the  University  of 
Missouri 

Saturday,  May  4,  was  set  apart  by  the  Board  pf 
Curators  as  High  School  Day  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  purpose  of  the  day  was  to  allow 
students  of  accredited  high  schools  and  academies 
of  the  state  to  meet  in  intellectual  and  physical  con- 
tests under  university  auspices,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  university  and  uni- 
versity life.  The  day  was  divided  between  physical 
events,  including  baseball  games  and  athletics;  so- 
cial gatherings,  including  meetings  of  the  school 
principals,  superintendents  and  teachers;  a  band 
concert  and  promenade,  luncheon,  reception,  essay 
and  debating  contests.  The  athletic  contests  were 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  university  extension  work 
and  were  managed  in  model  form  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  railroads  made  a  special  excursion  rate 
for  the  occasion. 

Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Exhibitions 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  three  large  boys 
classes  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  were 
held  June  8,  11,  and  13,  with  demonstrations  of  the 
class  work  and  presentation  of  attendance  medals 
and  competition  prizes,  the  presentations  being  made 
by  prominent  officials  of  Providence.  The  work  was 
conducted  by  Oliver  L.  He])bert,  the  phisical  di- 
rector. 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  PLAYGROUND 
CONVENTION 

SURVEYING  the  recent  convention  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  listening  to  the  pa- 
pers and  re-reading  them  later,  knowing  the  people 
who  were  in  attendance,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
not  there,  it  appears  that  the  movement,  of  which 
this  was  the  first  national  gathering  of  its  leaders, 
has  a  good  and  firm  start  in  the  United  States. 
That  playgrounds  in  their  present  forms  or  in  other 
forms  to  be  developed  are  permanent  parts  of  the 
civic  apparatus  in  this  country  seems  to  be  certain. 

Before  the  format'on  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion ,that  held  the  convention  at  Chicago,  there 
were  playgrounds;  in  fact,  the  association  came 
into  being  because  there  were  established  play- 
grounds that  needed  a  unifying,  guiding,  developing 
center,  rather  than  to  create  the  movement.  There 
have  been  for  years  organizations  having  for  their 
object,  or  part  of  their  object,  the  encouragement 
and  supervision  of  such  places  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation  of  children,  men  and  women. 
The  American  Civic  Association,  through  its  recre- 
ation section,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  (pioneer 
worker  in  this  field)  is  chairman,  has  done  and  is 
doing  much  valuable  work.  There  are  many  local 
societies  that  have  in  part  or  solely  the  self-assumed 
duty  of  controlling  playgrounds.  Then  there  are 
the  growing  number  of  municipal  boards  that  have 
playgrounds  in  charge. 

But  even  so,  the  plans  of  the  new  national  organi- 
zation call  for  still  greater  service  in  its  field  than 
any  or  all  the  existing  bodies  have  rendered.  Start- 
ing from  the  brain  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis,  its  present 
secretary,  based  in  part  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
similar  German  movement,  and  furthered  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Gulick,  its  president,  and  others  who  saw  the 
opportunity  to  be  useful,  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  shown  life  and  energy  that 
promises  real  results  where  much  needed.  If  the 
association  is  not  led  off  the  track  into  less  bene- 
ficial fields  than  it  might  cultivate,  or  does  not  de- 
vote all  its  energies  to  cultivating  one  corner  of  its 
field,  then  its  existence  and  its  work  should  justify 
all  the  claims  made  for  it  and  its  chosen  occupa- 
tion. 

The  danger,  perhaps  a  characteristic  American 
danger,  that  comes  to  almost  any  organization  that 
takes  up  part  of  a  large  subject,  is  that  it  will  con- 
sider the  section  in  which  its  energies  are  most 
directed  to  be  the  most  important  phase  of  that  sub- 


ject. There  are  many  instances  of  this  condition 
among  the  specialized  societies  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  it  might  happen  that 
a  society  devoted  to  stimulating  playgrounds  might 
by  its  activity  lead  many  of  its  followers  to  believe 
that  playgrounds  (that  is,  places  to  play)  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation — of  the  local  cities  and  towns. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  might  know  that  this 
extreme  conclusion  was  not  justified,  but  there  are 
so  many  people  who  do  not  think  for  themselves, 
who  do  not  see  a  great  distance  beyond  the  ends 
of  their  respective  noses!  So,  too,  educated  physi- 
cal directors  know  that  play  and  games  are  ele- 
ments, and  very  important  elements,  in  the  physical 
training  of  children,— but  there  are  other  elements 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  Athletics  cannot  be 
left  out;  gymnastics,  even  the  awful  bugbear  of 
class  work  that  we  hear  of  now  and  then,  cannot 
be  left  out;  dancing  has  its  important  place,  and 
so  has  swimming,  and  walking,  and  so  on. 

It  is  true  enough  that  not  one  of  what  are  known 
as  playgrounds  conducts  its  work,  if  up  to  date, 
without  as  much  of  all  these  elements  as  it  can 
secure,  but  the  point  is  that  popularly  it  is  all  called 
play.  Isn't  there  a  danger  that  this  tendency  to 
sugar-coat  the  exercise  will  defeat  its  own  ends? 
Gymnastics  have  a  bad  name,  in  the  minds  of  some 
misinformed  folks,  but  there  is  a  good  reason; 
more  competent  instructors  can  and  do  remove 
such  false  impressions.  Athletics  are  under  a  cloud 
in  some  minds;  here  again  competent  instructors 
and  ofllicials  can  and  do  scatter  the  cloud  when  they 
will.  Dancing  is  still  opposed  by  some  otherwise 
well-meaning  folks ;  let  them  know  the  truth  about 
the  matter  and  their  ground  for  opposition  is  re- 
moved. 

In  its  best  days  the  Charlesbank  establishment 
in  Boston,  the  mother  of  the  present  playground 
movement  on  the  municipal  side  at  least,  was  (and 
still  is)  called  a  gymnasium — ^an  open-air  gymna- 
sium— supervised  by  physical  directors,  and  in  fact 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent; 
it  was  and  is  no  less  a  "playground.'"  The  famous 
South  Park  establishments  in  Chicago  are  as  much 
gymnasiums  as  playgrounds,  and  in  truth  more  so. 
The  feature  of  the  centers  that  attracts  most  at- 
tendance .is  the  gymnasium  work;  the  playground 
side  can  be  carried  on  but  a  short  portion  of  the 
year,  while  the  gymnasium  work,  which  of  course 
includes  athletics  and  organized  games,  goes  on  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  year.  Legally,  they  are  the 
South  Parks— "parks"  is  their  real  official  name. 
The  commissioners,  to  provide  the  required  "ade- 
quate park  service,"  decided  that  the  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  swimming  and  wading  pools,  athletic 
fields,  etc.,  were  material  aids  in  providing  that  ade- 
quate service  to  the  people.    By  so  doing  they  have 
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siven  new  significance  to  the  term  "playground" 
and  have  also  shown  new  possibilities  for  public 
parks. 

After  all,  the  name  is  of  much  less  importance 
tlian  that  the  work  is  done;  that  such  places  are 
created  under  some  title  and  are  efficiently  main- 
tained. If  playgrounds  is  the  best  name,  then  let 
us  call  them  playgrounds.    What's  in  a  name? 


Resolutions  Presented  to  Dr.  Sargent 

The  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  presented 
to  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  the  following  resolutions  as 
the  result  of  a  vote  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the    society : 

*To  Dudley  Allan  Sargent,  upon  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  physical  training,  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  extend 
most  hearty  congratulations. 

"Some  of  our  number  owe  to  him  their  inspira- 
tion for  the  work;  others  have  profited  by  the  op- 
portunities he  has  afforded  to  extend  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  increase  their  professional 
clViciency;  all  of  us  have  known  him  as  a  member 
of  our  society,  and  as  enthusiastic  co-worker  in  our 
combined  efforts  to  advance  the  ideals  of  physical 
training  in  this  locality. 

"We  have  known  Dr.  Sargent  as  a  man  who  has 
brought  to  the  work,  first  of  all,  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  born  only  of  confidence  in  the  inherent 
value  of  the  cause,  the  zeal  for  hard  work  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  results;  but,  above  all,  an 
originality  and  suggestiveness  of  ideas  which  have 
been  at  once  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  our  prob- 
lems and  a  help  in  their  successful  solution. 

"We  congratulate  Dr.  Sargent  on  the  completion 
of  these  years  of  accomplishment  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  his  co-operation  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  in  so  doing  we  wish  for  efforts  in  our 
common  cause,  an  increasing  and  abundant  measure 
of  success  in  contributing:  to  our  common  aim,  the 
advancement  of  the  health  and  physical  efficiency  of 
the  American  people." 


Teaching  Sexual  Hygene 
A    writer   in   "  Charities "    outlines    the  following 
tncthod,    by    which     sexual     instruction     might    be 
given   in   schools: 

"If  a  course  in  biology  were  carefully  planned 
liy  a  competent  commission  of  educators  and  sci- 
entists, in  which  the  life  histories  of  type  pl*i"ts 
and  of  type  animals  below  man  should  be  assigned 
tor  elementary  school  work,  with  instruction  in 
liygiene  such  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  syllabus 
on  physical  training  in  the  New  York  city  public 
schools,  and  in  which  the  physiology  of  man,  as 
the  highest  mammal,  and  his  life  hi.story  should 
he  taught  in  the  high  schools,  as  a  continuation  of 
the  elementary  school  work,  and  just  as  freely  and 
unreservedly,  it  would  not  be  sudden,  diflficult  or 
dangerous  to  provide  such  instruction  in  the  phy- 
stologv  and  hygiene  of  sex  as  would  satisfy  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Phophy- 
laxis  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  schools  to  the  great  task  which  that 
organization  has   set   itself." 


Recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Changes 

F.  H.  Baker,  from  Passaic  to  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Burdick,  to  Kensington  Branch,  Phila- 
delphia. 

C.  A.  Dahleen,  Galesburg,  111.,  resigned. 
W.  C.  Davis,  Baltimore,  Md.,  resigned. 

J.  S.  Ford,  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 
B.  B.  Foster,  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
R.   W.  Gilbert,  Redlands,  Cal.,  resigned. 
Harold  Hamnett,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  resigned. 

A.  M.  Meydrick,  Joplin,  Mo.,  resigned. 

G.  J.  Marshall,  from  Sydney,  N.  S-,  to  Paris, 
Ont. 

H.  F.  Pearson,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  succeeding  R.  D. 
Burtner. 

B.  D.  Brink,  from  23rd  St.  Branch,  N.  Y,,  to 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  T.  Cowley,  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  Spokane, 
Wash. 

H.  M.  Dill,  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.- 

L.  L.  Earle,  to  Barbaroo,  Wis. 

D.  G.  Evans,  from  York,  to  Erie,  Pa. 
A.  J.  Frey,  to  Duluth,  Minn. 

H.  B.  Gregory,  Victoria,  B.  C,  resigned. 

C.  O  Heidler,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,to  Athens,  Ga. 
A.    W.    Hendrian,   to  East   Side   Branch,   N.    Y., 

(Asst.) 

James  B.  Huntington,  to  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

T.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  to  East  Side  Branch,  N.  Y., 
(Boys.) 

J.  H.  Lawson,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,  resigned. 

I.  W.  Larimore,  from  San  Jose,  Cal.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  (Boys.) 

G.   S.  Maxwell,  Lowell,  Mass.,  resigned. 

Christopher  Scaifc,  from  Southbridge,  to  Lowell, 
Mass. 

W.  B.  Ncwall,  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

F.  C.  Wurtz,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  resigned. 

F.  E.  Schofield,  from  Burlington,  to  Mt.  Pleasant, 
la. 

E.  S.  Thomas,  Rockford,  111.,  resigned. 

W.   G.   Truex,   from   Batavia,   to  Geneva,   N.   Y. 
C.  E.  Winne,  Piqua,  O.,  resigned. 

Hygenic  Instruction  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers,  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher  suggested 
that  the  associations  should  add  to  the  present  work 
of  the  physical  departments,  education  in  matters  of 
sleep,  diet,  rest,  sanitation  and  hygiene.  This  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  short  talks  preceding  the 
drills  and  covering  simple  hygiene  laws.  In  cities 
where  mortality  from  consumption  is  great  among 
printers,  glass  blowers  and  indoor  industrial  work- 
ers, associations  were  urged  to  give  lectures  in 
shops  at  noon  hours.  He  urged  the  associations 
to  have  courses  in  community  hygienic,  to  lead  in 
movements  to  secure  in  their  cities  better  water 
supply,  sewerage,  and  disposal  of  garbage,  and  to 
co-operate  intelligently  with  health  boards  in  rem- 
edying prevalent  conditions  producing  disease.  The 
surprising  number  of  deaths  by  accidental  drown- 
ing (.356  in  11,637)  would  suggest  the  necessity 
for  more  classes  in  the  rescue  of  drowning  persons 
and  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowned. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


SCHOOL  AND  GYMNASIUM  MARCHES.— 
Compiled  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  Price  50  cents. 
A  volume  of  music  designed  for  use  in  school 
rooms  and  with  gymnasium  drills.  Will  be  appre- 
ciated by  instructors  who  desire  to  get  the  right 
sort  of  music,  applicable  to  their  work.  Includes 
16  selections,  sheet  music  size. 


THE  YOUNG  IN  HEART.—By  Arthur  S.  Pier. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 
A  book  of  essays  whose  message  may  well  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  people  often  called  "Tpyical  Amer- 
icans," who  are  just  the  people  apt  to  find  the  book 
"duir*  and  who  will  therefore  not  receive  the  mes- 
sage. The  book  deals  with  physical  activities  and 
affairs  of  the  country,  out  of  doors,  but  indoors  is 
not  neglected.  Perhaps  of  more  moment  to  general 
readers,  the  book  nevertheless  can  be  commended  to 
physical  directors  who  would  keep  in  touch  with 
things  related  to  their  professional  duties. 


MAY-POLE  POSSIBILITIES.— By  Jennette  E. 
C.  Lincoln,  published  by  American  Gymnasia 
Co.,  Boston.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  describes  the  outdoor  exercises  car- 
ried out  each  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois  un- 
der direction  of  the  author.  It  contains'  several 
folk  dances  of  the  type  now  popular  for  gymnasium 
and  playground  class  use,  for  young  women. 

It  shows  in  a  very  practical  way  how  to  apply  to 
women  in  educational  institutions  the  grace,  power 
through  repose,  and  self  control  that  is  so  necessary 
if  the  students  are  to  darry  into  their  after  lives  a 
physical  being  that  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
mental  strain  and  that  will  enable  the  body,  mind 
and  soul  to  be  one  harmonious  whole,  "one  in  con- 
sciousness and   three  in  manifestation." 

The  book  presents  historical  outlines  of  the  May- 
pole dances  and  festivals,  from  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  this 
latest  adaptation  of  the  idea  to  present  day  condi- 
tions. The  use  of  May- Pole  features  at  University 
of  Illinois,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
author,  is  described  in  detail,  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs and  from  diagrams  so  the  work  can  be 
readily  reproduced. 

"May-Pole  Day"  is  an  annual  event  there  which 
is  as  much  enjoyed  by  the  people  outside  the  Uni- 
versity as  by  those  within  and  by  the  young  women 
who  participate.  The  demand  for  more  informa- 
tion about  the  work  and  how  it  is  carried  on  has 
forced  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  put  a  portion  of  her  meth- 
ods into  print.  It  is  presented  in  the  book,  "May- 
Pole  Possibilities,"  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
its  purpose  to  he  helpful  and  lead  to  extending  the 
spirit  of  enjoyableness  that  accompanies  the  festivi- 
ties— have   always  accompanied  them. 

The  several  dances  and  figure  marches  that  make 
up  the  May- Pole  exercises  may  be  used  separately, 
which  gives  the  book  extra  value  to  instructors 
making  use  of  dancing  in  gymnasium  work. 


PERSONAL    HYGIENE.     Edited   by   Walter    L. 

Pyle,    A.M.,    M.D.     Third    edition.      Pages    451. 

Price  $1.50. 

This  new  edition  of  this  book,  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  concisely  arranged  manual  on 
the  subject  of  "proper  living  on  a  physiologic 
basis"  very  useful  to  students  as  well  as  to  in- 
structors and  for  popular  instruction  in  hygiene, 
contains  some  additional  information.  Among  the 
later  chapters  are  those  on  physical  exercise,  home 
g3'mnastics,  domestic  hygiene,  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining information  regarding  baths  and  bathing, 
and  first  aid  remedies. 


The  Strong  Nation 

A  recent  book  which  has  attracted  attention  has 
appeared  in  France  from  the  pen  of  Commandant 
Coste  on  the  subject  of  "The  Strong  Nation."  Some 
physical  training  critics  believe  that  the  book  will 
assist  in  bringing  about  important  changes  in  phys- 
ical training  in  that  country.  The  author  believes 
that  the  work  of  physical  training  must  begin  at 
the  same  time  with  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
and  sets  the  Swedish  methods  as  an  example.  "Let 
us  borrow  from  Sweden  their  own  methods  and  let 
us  also  imitate  Germany  in  its  strenuous  efforts  to- 
wards organizing  and  arming  the  country,  both 
physically  and  morally." 

Articles  and  News  Reports  Relating 
Playgrounds 

with  the  following  titles  have  been  printed  in  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia  " : 

Chicago  South  Park  System  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gym- 
nasiums,   Athletic   Fields   and   Playgrounds.      By   E. 

B.   DeGroot,   Director  of  Gymnastics  and   Athletics. 

March,    1905,    May,    1905,    April,    1906.    May,    1906, 

June,    1900. 
Playgrrounds  for  Schools,  and  Importance  of  Intelligent 

Direction.     By  Joseph  T^ee.     April,   1906. 
Relation  of  Public  Playgrounds  to  Public  Sebools  at  St. 

Paul.     Minn.      By     Arthur     Leland.       July,     1905, 

March,    1907. 
Imjortance  of  School   Yards  for  Physical   Well-being  of 

School   Children.     By  K.  H.  Arnold,  M.D.     August, 

1005. 
The    Public    Playground    Director.      By    B.     D.     Angel!. 

March,    1006. 
Playground     Movements  In   St.   Ix>uis.     By  P.   H.   Ewer- 

hardt.     April,    1906. 
An   FJxperlraent  in  Extension  Work  at  Rochester,   N.  Y. 

February.  1906,  April,  1906. 
Organization  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America. 

March,    1905,   May,    1906. 
Playground    AsRoclation    Annual   Meeting  and   its    Aims. 

By  H.   S.  Curtis.     February,  1907. 
A  Town  Gymnasium  and  Playground.     By  W.  I*.   Coop. 

May.   1906. 
Organized    Outdoor    Games    for    Girls.      By    Caroline    M. 

Wollaston.      November,    1906. 
Washlni;ton    City    Playground    Plan.      November,     1906. 
Plavurounds    in    American    Cities.      By    H.     8.     Curtis, 

M.  D.     Docerabor,  19(K5.  July,  1907. 
Current    Playground    Activities.      March,    1907. 
Organization  and   Construction  of  Playgrounds.     By  Ar- 
thur   Inland.      April,    1907. 
First    Essential    Features   of   Playgrounds.     April,    1907. 
Points   and   Sucrgostlons   for   Committees.      May.    1907. 
The    City    Department    Best    Fitted    to   Take   Charge    of 

Playgrounds.      May,   1907. 
Methods  of  Securing  Land  for  Playgrounds.     June,  1907. 
Report  of  the  Chicago   Convention  of  Playground   Asso- 
ciation of  America.     July,  1907. 
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Normal  CoUege  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 

The  Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Ciymnastic  Union,  which  transfers  its  home  to  In- 
<lianapolis,  Ind.,  this  fall,  has  issued  a  very  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  catalogue  with  several  il- 
lustrations showing  types  of  its  gymnasium  work. 
The  first  session  begins  September  23,  being  pre- 
ceded by  three  days  for  examination  of  prospective 
students.  The  entrance  requirements  for  students 
are :  four  years  in  an  approved  American  high 
school  or  equivalent,  good  moral  character,  physi- 
cally sound  and  well-formed,  and  "whose  physical 
training  enables  them  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from 
the  courses  in  gymnastics  offered  them."  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  students  well  versed  in  the 
German  language  by  which  they  may  have  training 
suited  to  their  special  requirements.  According  to 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  March, 
Tcx)/,  the  college  is  recognized  as  an  institution  of 
learning  empowered  to  confer  academic  titles  and 
degrees.  The  college  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
German  House,  corner  of  Michigan  and  New  Jer- 
sey Sts.,  where  it  will  have  a  gymnasium  75  by  84 
feet,  bath  and  locker  rooms,  library,  etc.,  and  the 
use  of  the  auditorium  and  concert  hall  when  re- 
quired. Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
students  will  be  required  to  teach  physical  training 
in  Indianapolis  public  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  supervisor,  beginning  near  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  course. 

A  section  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  presents 
a!i  original  paper  by  William  A.  Stecher,  who  is  one 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
GYMNASTIC  GAMES 


Price 
by  mall 

*1.I0 


Address 

BOSTON   NORMAL  SCHOOL   OF  GYMNASTICS 

97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 

Over  1 200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Hooks  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  $1.50  per  copy. 

Sold  by  American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston 


of  the  board  of  trustees;  supervisor  of  physical 
training,  public  schools,  Philadelphia,  and  editor  of 
*'Mind  and  Body."  The  paper  is  entitled  "The  Ne- 
cessity for  Regulated  Motor  Training."  It  will 
interest  instructors  and  students  of  the  subject. 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A.  B.  WEGENER 

Liberally  illustrated  from  photographs 

showing  practical  gymnasifsm 

exercises  on  the  vertical 

ladder*    Exercises  may  No^W  in  process 

also  be  used  on  regular  of  publication 

stall  bars. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SODERLUND 


ANTI-SCALDING 

SHOWER  VALVE 


OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

MAY  BC  FITTED  FOR  ANY  SIZE 
FLOOR,  CEILING  OR  WALL  CONNECTIONS 


The  "  SODKRLUND  "  VALVE  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  Young  Men'sChristian  Association  Buildings,  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  and  all  Public  and  Private 
Institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the 
shower  baths. 

This  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes :  on  4  inch  and  $  i>a  inch  centres, 
and  may  be  fitted  for  floor,  ceiling  or  wall  connections.  By 
the  use  of  extension  connections  it  may  be  fitted  for  any  wider 
spread  desired,  making  it  possible  to  snbstitute  on  any  shower 
already  installed.  reg;»rdless  of  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  supply  pipes. 

Complete  catalog  ffiving  full  information,  prices,  etc., 
may  be  had  upon  request 

UNION  BRASS  WORKS  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


(SOLC   MANUFACTURCRS) 


MASS. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVCNVC,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
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American  Gymnasia 


Purpose  of  Advance  Movement  in  Interest  of 

Physical  Training 

By  W.  Scott,  Secretary  New  England  Education  League 


Note. — In  earlier  issues  of  "American  G>mnasi.«" 
has  been  printed  an  outline  ol  the  work  already 
undertaken  by  the  New  England  Kducalion  League 
to  systematize  physical  training  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  following  article  lells  much  more  in  detail 
what  the  league  is  aiming  at;  its  presentation  of  the 
relation  of  pnysical  training  to  other  movements  is 
especially  interesting.  This  article  was  read  as  a 
paper  before  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society, 
May  1 6,  by  Mr.  Scott:  it  has  since  been  revised  for 
publication. 


THE  thing  proposed  in  this  movement  for  con- 
ference on  physical  education  is  in  itself  important, 
but  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger  and  more  important  idea, 
that  of  educational  valuation,  whereby  every  subje(  t 
shall  have  due  valuation, status  or  credit  in  the  system 
of  education. 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  education  is  aware 
that  the  courses  of  study  pursued  are  subject  to 
continual  change.  Old  subjects  which  have  been 
prominent  tire  given  less  space;  new  subjects,  for- 
merly unknown,  neglected  or  ignored,  are  adopted 
in  the  schools.  This  change  is  inevitable  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past.  A  few  decades  ago  the  classical 
course  (Greek  and  Latin)  was  the  leading  one. 
The  technological  and  modern  language  courses 
were  held  in  less  esteem.  This  condition  has  been 
much  modified.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  change 
has  not  been  too  extreme  in  s(ime  ways.  To  cite 
recent  cases:  The  first  state  agricultural  high 
school  in  New  England  was  openetl  last  fall  (1906)  ; 
manual  training  high  schools  arc  very  recent;  the 
schools  of  commerce  are  but  of  yesterday.  Some 
subjects,  formerly  uncredited  for  college  entrance, 
are  added  almost  every  year.  Last  year  music  and 
/oology  were  thus  added.  Change^  of  method  also 
occur.  IVnmanship.  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mon subjects,  has  been  slant,  vertical  and  medial 
during  the  last  few  years. 

It-  still  remains  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
great  subjects  are  overUH»ked.  To  be  specific,  I 
name  trades,  agriculture,  manual  training,  music, 
art.  home  arts,  and,  I  may  add,  physical  training, 
which  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  laboratory  ^ide  of 
physical   eilucation. 

'Vo  show  the  need  of  further  educational  read- 
iu.stment,  it  is  ea.sier  for  a  boy  to  .vjet  in^^truction 
\\\  (ireek  ;it  public  eo>t  in  Massachusetts  today 
than  in  a  trade  or  agriculture,  for  ,1  ^\\'\  to  be  tauijht 
a  nuHlern  latigua^e  than  home  .in.s.  I  low  this  lias 
come  about  may  be  explained,  but  svich  a  ccm- 
ditit^n  oi  pi>pul.ir  educaiiiMi,  p.iitl  iov  by  public  tax, 
is  .ibornni.il  .uid  indefensible.  Public  education, 
however,  is  continually  growinv:  bri>ader.  It  will 
doubtless   ultin\aiely   teach   ever\  thing  necessary  and 


reasonable  to  adapt  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people.  Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  of  public 
instruction  a  century  ago,  said  while  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  learn  everything,  it  should  be  possible 
in  a  well-organized  society  for  a  man  to  learn 
anything.  This  involves  putting  every  subject  in 
shape  to  be  well  taught.  The  teacher's  art  must 
arrange  it  in  pedagogic  form,  program  it,  set  it  in 
the  curriculum  and  show  its  true  educational  status. 
This  is  as  true  of  physical  education  as  of  any  other 
subject.  We  favor  a  better  treatment  of  physical 
education,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  education 
as  a  whole. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  say  a  subject  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  but,  as  has  been  intimated,  a  subject 
must  be  handled  by  the  teacher's  art  before  it  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  or  school  pro- 
gram. This  is,  or  should  be,  clear  to  every  teacher, 
but  many  persons   fail  to  recognize  the  fact. 

What  must  be  done  with  a  subject  before  it  is 
thus  set  in  the  curriculum?  Let  us  briefly  note  the 
process : 

1.  The  content  of  the  subject  must  be  shown, 
or  what  you  propose  to  teach.  In  some  cases  this 
involves  the  theory  and  practice  sides  of  a  body 
of  knowledge  as  chemistry,  physics,  music,  etc, 
and  we  may  add  physical  education. 

2.  The  method  or  how  you  propose  to  teach. 

3.  The  time  allotments  or  how  long  it  takes  to 
teach  it. 

4.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  or  who  should 
teach  it. 

5.  The  cost  involved  and  who  shall  pay  it. 

6.  Its  relation  to  the  body  of  instruction  or  the 
correlation  of   studies. 

It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  upon  any  of  these 
items,  but  we  may  leave  the  discussion  with  the 
remark  that  no  subject  can  escape  this  general  treat- 
ment. The  subjects  in  the  school  program  have 
met  it.  They  are  all,  of  course,  liable  to  modifica- 
tion in  the  future  but  that  is  a  subordinate  matter. 
A  reasonably  satisfactory  arrangement  of  physical 
education  is,  therefore,  necessary  if  the  subject  has 
a  i)lace  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

The  present  effort  for  physical  education  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  both  a  theoretic  and  a  laboratory 
side  to  the  body  of  knowledge  which  may  be  or- 
ganized under  the  title  of  physical  education  or 
another  name,  if  a  better  one  is  discovered.  It  will 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  a  body  of  good  opinion 
may  say  as  to  these  two  areas,  the  theoretic  and 
the  practical,  and  how  they  may.  be  mutually  ad- 
justed. Mow  the  subject  touches  the  entire  man, 
lunlily.  mental,  moral:  how  it  goes  farther  than  the 
scln>ol  and  has  to  do  with  the  retention,  if  not 
increase  o\  the  vigor,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral.  \A  the  individual,  family  and  the  race,  are 
(|iiestiniis  to  be  weivilied.  How  it  allies  itself  to 
sciences,  already  tauubt  in  the  schools,  as  anatomy, 
pbysiolocy,  hyiiiene.  biology,  sanitary  science,  sci- 
ence «>f  fiH^ls,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral 
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areas  of  study  and  the  like,  must  be  considered. 
1  he  conference  may  collate  the  best  opinions  and 
put  them  in  brief  and  usable  form  for  later  consid- 
eration. 

Who  shall  participate  in  this  conference?  The 
answer  is — everybody  who  is  interested.  Teachers 
of  physical  education  first  of  all,  then  educational 
people,  friends  of  education  and  the  public, — these 
may  all  be  expected  to  be  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful to  a  reasonable  effort  which  seeks  right  ends  by 
wise  means. 

As  a  starter,  for  everything  has  a  beginning,  in- 
vitations were  sent  to  one  hundred  representative 
persons  in  New  England,  other  parts  of  this  coimtry 
and  Canada.  It  has  local  names,  names  of  super- 
\isors  of  physical  training  in  leading  cities,  heads 
of  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  At 
the  first  session  in  Boston,  April  6,  a  good  niunber 
were  present  and  letters  were  received  from  im- 
portant cities.  A  list  was  filed  of  forty-five  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States  which 
credit  physical  training  in  some  way,  besides  repre- 
>entative  normal  and  high  schools.  The  following 
items  were  discussed  at  the  meeting: 

I.  What  group  of  subjects  should  be  included 
under  physical  education? 

II.  The  arrangement   of   such  subjects. 

III.  Should  physical  education  rank  as  a  major 
or  minor  subject? 

IV.  How  should  a  representative  committee  to 
outline  a  syllabus  or  course  on  physical  education 
he  constituted? 

It  was  recommended  that  the  officers  arrange 
a  representative  committee  to  prepare  a  provisional 
syllabus  of  physical  education  to  be  presented  at  a 
later  session,  to  be  held  in  the  fall;  the  following 
liave  consented  to  serve  on  this  committee  to  date: 
President  F.  W.  Hamilton,  Tuft's  College;  Dr.  D. 
A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University;  Miss  A.  M.  Ho- 
nians,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics;  Prof. 
Tlieodore  Hough,  Simmon's  College,  Dr.  P.  C.  Phil- 
lips, Amherst  College;  Miss  Senda  Berenson,  Smith 
College;  Prin.  W.  C.  Boyden,  Boston  Normal 
School ;  Prin:  Wm.  Orr,  Springfield  High  School ; 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Boston  Normal  School; 
Mrnst  Hermann,  Sec.  Boston  Physical  Education 
Society;  W.  Scott.  Sec.  N.  E.  Education  Leajfue. 

Other  names  will  be  added  to  this  committee  and, 
if  possible,  cooperative  committees  will  be  secured 
from  the  national  physical  training  societies.  The 
j^eneral  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  wise  edu- 
cational progress  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  league  urges  that  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
public  education  strong  reasons  exist  for  the  better 
treatment  of  physical  education.  These  lines  are: 
Educational,  administrative  and  economic. 

1.  Educational.  "The  l)ody  of  knowledge  in- 
cluded under  this  subject  has  already  educational 
recognition  to  some  extent.  The  late  Secretary 
Mill  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
believed  that,  reasonably  interpreted,  the  present 
statutes  would  recognize  a  properly  worked  out 
scheme  of  physical  education.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  legal  obstacle. 

2.  Administrative.  The  proper  arranj?ement  of 
the  school  day,  week,  year,  or  prolonj>]jcd  course 
from  kindergarten  to  university,  is  impossible  with- 
out consideration  of  this  viewpoint.  The  school 
hours,  length  of  periods,  order  of  studies,  disci- 
pline, fatigue  point,  school  lunch,  playgrounds,  play- 


rooms, gymnasia,  medical  supervision,  hygienic 
treatment  of  all  items  of  school  life,  all  point  to 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  handling  if  this  funda- 
mental issue.  It  is  connected  with  good  adminis- 
tration. 

3.  Economic.  The  cost  of  education,  private  and 
public,  is  increasing,  not  only  the  general  but  t)ie 
per  capita  cost.  Some  believe  the  increase  is  un- 
justifiable, or,  at  least,  that  it  has  not  had  due  con- 
sideration. It  is  claimed  that  by  good  physical  edu- 
cation the  care  of  children  during  the  school  year 
should  be  improved;  the  time  spent  on  books  would 
be  better  spent,  and  less  time  required,  more  pupils 
could  be  provided  for  with  fewer  buildings  and  less 
public  expanse.  We  can  not  go  into  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  but  the  claim  is  that  adequate  attention 
to  physical  education  in  a  town,  or  city  or  state 
would  make  large  economics  possible,  and  give  a 
more  natural,  effective  and  economical  school  sys- 
tem. This  would  benefit  everybody,  pupil,  teacher, 
taxpayer  and  society,  and  advance  the  great  ends 
of  public  education. 

Objections.  It  is  wise  to  give  a  hearing  to  the 
objections  to  any  scheme.  In  this  connection  it  is 
said : 

1st.  "Physical  training  teachers  can  not  or  wilf 
not  agree  to  any  common  plan  to  cover  their  sub- 
ject, at  least  for  the  present."  The  reply  is  that 
the  teachers  of  any  subject  do  not  perfectly  agree 
as  to  the  content,  method  or  aim  of  their  subject.  I 
might  illustrate  this  from  many  subjects,  even  the 
old  subjects,  as  Latin,  but  space  prevents.  A  general 
agreement  on  the  main  things  is  usually  attain- 
able while  minor  differences  may  be  left  to  them- 
selves, and  are  in  fact  to  be  desired. 

2.  "It  is  premature  to  seek  the  elaboration  of 
such  a  scheme  at  present."  This  may  prove  to  be 
the  case,  but  it  is  a  reason  that  has  been  urged 
against  every  step  toward  change  or  progress  in 
education  or  other  fields.  It  has  often  been  dis- 
proved. The  gravity  of  this  cause  leads  many  to 
think  the  schools  have  been  too  slow,  rather  than 
the  opposite,  in  this  matter. 

3rd.  "The  apathy  of  the  general  teaching  body 
and  of  the  public."  This  may  he  mostly  imaginary. 
So  far  as  it  really  exists,  the  teachers  of  physical 
education  and  the  friends  of  this  phase  of  education 
are  to  some  extent  responsible.  The  world  is  open 
to  them  to  convert.  By  demonstration,  appeal,  pen, 
vr)ice,  promotive  effort  of  every  honorable  kind, 
they  have  opportunity  to  advance  this  work  as  men 
in  every  other  field  of  public  interest  are  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

In  conclusion,  this  subject  has  probably  as  broad, 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  a  value  as  any  other 
which  can  bo  named.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
vocational  arj^unient.  Many  thousands  belong  to 
this  area  of  teaching.  They  have  a  claim  as  well  as 
other  teachers.  The  larger  interpretation  of  this 
work  as  effecting  society  I  have  not  tried  to  point 
out.  The  late  Colonel  Waring,  for  example,  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  last  generation  in  public  sani- 
tation which  lies  clf)se  to  your  work.  It  is  said  of 
his  service:  "He  made  New  York  sweet  and  clean 
and  lowered  the  death  rate."  Here  is  a  modern  but 
almost  unn(»te(l  miracle.  Physical  education  has  its 
place  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  its  greater  purity, 
power  and  usefulness.  The  teacher  of  this  art 
ranks  among  the  teachers  of  that  highest  and  most 
(litTicult  art,  the  art  of  living  well. 
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Advance  Steps  in  Health  Education 


SEVERAL  recent  movements  are  noted  below. 
They  furnish  evidence  of  increasing  general  recog- 
nition, by  those  who  study  the  trend  of  events,  of 
an  evident  need  for  more  intelligent  attention  and 
direction  along  hygienic  lines;  and  still  better,  that 
the  need  being  recognized,  it  is  taking  definite  form. 
That  the  heretofore  somewhat  unstable  and  even 
haphazard,  not  to  say  misdirected,  efforts  are  to 
have  more  intelligent  and  systematic  attention  is 
good  news.  There  is  now,  thanks  to  pioneer  inves- 
tigators, plenty  of  information  regarding  healthful 
living  under  conditions  of  modern  civilization;  the 
great  need  is  for  supplementary  means  of  making 
this  information  of  practical  value — of  applying  it 
to  individual  and  community  life.  This  is  what  the 
following  movements  indicate  is  to  be  done.  That 
individual  members  of  the  physical  training  pro- 
fession are  to  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  this 
advance  campaign  to  teach  the  people  how  to  be 
more  physically  efficient,  is  a  special  point  of  en- 
couragement for  those  who  believe  in  the  ideals  of 
physical  training. 


International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene 

An  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  be- 
ing held  in  London  at  this  writing  (Aug.  5  to  10), 
is  discussing  and  otherwise  considering  various  mat- 
ters relating  to  physical  and  mental  training  in  co- 
relation,  treatment  of  so-called  defectives,  medical 
inspecion,  hygienic  instruction  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, and  other  points  in  the  present  day  trend  of 
prevention.  The  State  Department  at  Washington 
appointed  three  official  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  namely:  H.  P.  Walcott,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  As- 
sociation; R.  W.  Lovett,  A.B.,  M.  D.,  Boston,  au- 
thority on  orthopedic  surgery;  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.,  M.  P.  E.,  director  of  physical  training.  New 
York  City  schools.  The  American  School  Hygiene 
Association  appointed  the  following  delegates  from 
its   membership : 

President  Walcott,  chairman  Massachusetts  State 
board  of  health,  Boston. 

William  H.  Burnham,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  peda- 
gogics, Clark  University,   Worcester,  Mass. 

Dr.  Gulick,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Darlington,  M.  D.,  commissioner,  depart- 
ment of  health.  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Cronin,  M.  D.,  assistant  chief  medical  in- 
spector, board  of  health,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Lovett,  instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery,'  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  Boston. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  professor  and  di- 
rector physical  training.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edmund  J.  James,  LL.D..  president.  University  of 
Illinois. 

Champe  S.  Andrews,  president,  Public  Health  De- 
fense League,  New  York  City. 

Elliott  G.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  surgeon,  orthopedic  de- 
partment, Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

George  H.  Martin,  LL.D.,  secretary,  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education. 


Miss  Evelyn  Goldsmith,  teacher  in  charge  of 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Jessie  B.  Montgomery,  principal  and  critic  of 
grammar  department.  State  Normal  School,  Wis. 

Miss  A.  O.  Brigham,  director  physical  training. 
Wisconsin  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Isabel  Bevier,  professor  of  domestic  sciences, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Francis  C.  Woodman,  head  master  Morristown 
School,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  M.  D.,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

William  Oldright,  M.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

F.  C.  Robinson,  LL.D.,  professor  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  Bowdoin  College,  and  member  Maine 
State  Board  of  Health. 


American  School  Hygiene  Association 

The  objects  of  the  American  School  Hygiene 
Association,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  are  (a) 
To  stimulate  research  and  to  promote  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  school  hygiene;  (b)  To  take  an 
active  part  in  movements  wisely  aiming  to  improve 
the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  children  diirinj: 
school  life. 

At  the  association's  mitial  session  in  Washingtini. 
May  6  and  7,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  health  and  vigor  of  school  children  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance,  and 

Whereas,  experience  in  all  great  cities  has  shown 
the  importance  of  health  inspection;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  every  city  and  town  adequate 
provision  should  be  made,  both  for  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  schools  and  for  medical  inspection,  the  lat- 
ter to  include  not  only  inspection  for  contagious  A\<- 
eases,  but  also  of  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  throat,  and  nose, 
and  of  general  physical  condition. 

Whereas,  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  and 
the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  school  children 
depends  largely  upon  the  intelligent  co-operation, 
the  competency,  the  interest,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
teachers  and  principals  in  matters  of  hygienic  im- 
portance; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  all  schools  having  courses  for  the 
training  of  teachers  should  be  given  instruction  in 
(a)  personal  and  school  hygiene,  and  (b)  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  physical  training,  and  that 
each  of  these  subjects  should  be  given  as  much  time 
as  the  major  subjects  in  that  course. 

Resolved,  that  examinations  for  license  to  teach 
should  include  questions  upon  these  subjects,  ami 
that  the  answers  to  such  questions  should  be  given 
eciual  weight  with  the  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  other  subject. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  association  be 
extended  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot  and 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  for  their  services  in  organ- 
izing this  association,— a  work  involving  personal 
sacrifice  and  much  expenditure  of  time  and  effort ; 
and  also  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  Hon. 
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Elmer  E.  Brown,  for  his  services  in  making  the 
local  arrangements  for  the  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion. 


A  State  Appoints  Health  Inspectors 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  act  0/ 
its  legislature,  passed  at  the  last  session  on  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  on  public  health,  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  health  districts 
throughout  the  state  and  the  appointment  of  fifteen 
medical  inspectors,  one  in  each  district,  who  was 
required  by  law  to  be  a  "practical  and  discreet 
person,  learned  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  hy- 
giene." The  governor  has  made  the  appointments. 
The  inspectors  are  to  hold  office  for  five  years  and 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
health.  They  are  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
local  town  and  city  health  boards,  and  in  the  matter 
of  factory  inspection  assume  the  duties  heretofore 
discharged  by  the  district  police.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  law  will  give  an  idea  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  duties  of  the  new  inspectors: 

**Every  state  inspector  of  health  shall  inform  him- 
self respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district 


and  concerning  all  influences  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  or  threatening  to  affect  the  same;  he  shall 
gather  all  information  possible  concerning  the  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  within  his  district,  shall  dissem- 
inate knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  such  disease,  and  shall  take  such  steps 
as,  after  consultation  with  the  state  board  of  health 
and  the  local  state  authorities,  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
visable for  their  eradication;  he  shall  inform  him- 
self concerning  the  health  of  all  minors  employed 
in  factories  within  his  district,  and,  whenever  he 
may  deem  it  advisable  or  necessary,  he  shall  call  the 
ill  health  or  physical  unfitness  of  any  minor  to  the. 
attention  of  his  or  her  parents  or  employers  and  of 
the  state  board  of  health. 

"The  state  inspectors  of  health  shall  keep  a  record 
of  their  proceedings  and  observations,  shall  annually 
make  a  report  on  the  same,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October,  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  said 
board  with  such  information  as  it  may  require  touch- 
ing circumstances  affecting  the  public  health  in  their 
respective  districts,  and,  shall,  in  every  instance 
where  written  suggestions  are  made  by  them  to  the 
local  authorities  send  copies  of  such  suggestions  to 
said  board." 


Physical  Education  Extension  in  Missouri 

By  Clark  W.  Hetherington 


Note. — Mention  was  made  in  the  June  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  plans  by  which  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri intends  to  extend  physical  training  throughout 
that  state.  To  show  more  in  detail  what  the  plans 
are,  Mr.  Hetherington,  director  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  at  the  university,  who  will 
supervise  the  campaign,  has  written  the  following: 


The  University  of  Missouri  has  established  ex- 
tension work  in  physical  education  for  the  whole 
state  of  Missouri.  This  work  will  begin  in  the 
«iession  of  1907-08.  The  detailed  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  who  will  spend  his  entire  time  in 
traveling  over  the  state  as  an  expert  on  physical 
training  to  assist,  without  cost,  the  school  authori- 
ties and  citizens  who  desire  assistance  on  questions 
of  gymnasium,  playground,  or  athletic  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  administration  and  instruction. 

The  playground  movement  is  but  a  phase  of  a 
larger  endeavor  dealing  with  the  life,  habits, 
physical  development  and  education  of  our  people. 
It  furnished  facilities  for  normal  healthful  bodily 
activities  which  carry  with  them  profound  moral 
and  social  influences  especially  if  properly  directed. 
Physical  education,  rightly  conceived,  covers  the 
playground  movement.  The  latter  originated  as  a 
special  endeavor  in  providing  facilities  for  a  class 
of  people  deprived  of  such  facilities  by  city  condi- 
tions. Missouri  University,  however,  is  construct- 
ing a  great  series  of  gymnastic-athletic  playfields 
that  will  accomodate  5000  men  and  women.  These 
fields  stand  distinctly  as  facilities  for  gymnastic- 
athletic  educational  activities,  and  not  for  intercol- 
legiate contests.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
playground  movement  as  the  South  Park  System  of 
Chicago.    The  department  work  in  this  line  has  been 


a  great  success.  Now  we  propose  to  push  this  mor- 
al-social-playground-physical-training concept  out 
through  the  schools  of  the  state.  Two  years*  ex- 
perience in  developing  seven  gymnastic-athletic 
playgrounds  in  a  juvenile  reformatory  convinced  me 
that  playgrounds  were  as  essential  for  small  town 
children  as  for  city  children,  though  not  for  the 
same  social  reasons.  For  nine  years  I  have  hoped 
to  see  this  idea  institutionalized  in  a  large  way. 
This  hope  is  now  to  be  realized.  As  a  university 
extension  scheme,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  profound  im- 
portance. It  will  take  the  university,  its  spirit  and 
influence  to  people  that  otherwise  are  never  touched. 
An  outline  of  the  different  phases  of  the  proposed 
extension  work  in  physical  education  would  be  as 
follows : 

1.  To  develop  playgrounds  in  towns  for  children 
and  youths  and  develop  organizations  for  conduct- 
ing same. 

2.  To  develop  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  small  cities  and  towns,  viz: 

(a)  In  secondary  schools  by  establishing  a  gymnas- 
tic-athletic organization  incorporating  the  play- 
ground idea  and  giving  the  policies  and  methods 
of  administration. 

(b)  In  graded  schools  by  directions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  classes  in  gymnastics  and  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  with  apparatus  and 
games  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children.  Assod- 
aled  with  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  organized  a  Mis- 
souri Schoolboy's  Athletic  League  administered 
by  the  leading  educators  of  the  state. 

(c)  In  the  primary  grades  by  developing  directed  sys- 
tematic gymnastic  and  play  activities,  and  by  giv- 
ing extension  lectures  for  primary  teachers  and 
mothers  on  the  hygienic  care  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  small  children. 
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3.  To  organize  and  conduct  hygienic  and  medi- 
cal inspection  of  school  children  and  schools  espe- 
cially in  country  districts.  This  item  was  suggested 
by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Brown,  who 
said  this  scheme  if  organized  successfully  "would 
place  Missouri  in  the  lead  of  all  states  in  physical 
education." 

Playground  development  will  be  started  first.  To 
this  will  be  added  broader  work  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  far  with  the  high  schools.  The  work 
will  spread  to  the  lower  schools  with  the  demand. 
A  tentative  outline  for  a  mode  of  procedure  in  play- 
ground development  is  as  follows: 

1.  Gather  information  concerning  the  educational 
and  social  conditions  in  each  town  in  which  work  is 
to  be  started:  population,  school  population,  wealth, 
etc. 

2.  Gather  information  concerning  the  teachers 
and  citizens  who  would  be  interested  in  the  work 
and  give  it  financial  support  or,  at  least,  give  it 
their  good  will. 

3.  Investigate  the  local  sites  for  the  construction 
and  development  of  playgrounds :  size,  form,  grades, 
character  of  soil,  ownership,  cost  of  preparation,  etc. 

4-  Present  the  subject  in  a  general  lecture  to 
the  teachers  and  citizens  after  rousing  some  prelim- 
inary interest,  by  sending  out  literature,  pictures, 
etc,  and  apply  the  values  of  the  movement  directly 
to  local  conditions;  then  point  out  sites  for  play- 
grounds, the  required  organization  for  conducting 
the  work,  the  cost  and  the  known  results  from  ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

5.  Organize  a  committee  for  raising  funds  and 
for  administering  the  work  and  guide  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  committee. 

6.  Find  a  local  leader  who  will  carry  the  burden 
of  the  work  and  make  it  a  success. 

7.  Organize  and  supervize  the  work  until  it  is 
running  smoothly  and  then  give  advice  and  stimulus 
from  time  to  time. 


Hygienic  Duties  for  Physical  Directors 

By  W.  W.  Hastings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Extract  from  paper  read  before  Nationl  Educational 
Association,  July  9. 

To  the  physical  director  it  has  been  given  to 
strengthen  the  bodies  of  our  children;  to  him  also 
it  should  be  given  to  teach  physiology,  to  explain 
what  their  bodies  are,  how  they  grow,  and  why  cer- 
tain exercises  and  habits  of  life  are  wholesome.  This 
is  essential  to  both  physiology  and  physical  educa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  interest  in  both,  for 
by  the  correlation  of  the  two  each  takes  on  new  life 
and  value. 

In  most  city  schools  where  physical  training  is 
carried  on,  the  physical  director  trains  the  teachers 
in  the  exercises  to  be  given,  by  teaching  classes  in 
their  presence.  He  should  also  instruct  the  teachers 
in  the  best  methods  of  presenting  physiology  to  the 
children  in  connection  with  their  physical  exercises. 
Illustrations  should  be  taken  from  the  daily  phenom- 
ena occurring  in  the  practice  of  atlilctics  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Physical  training  can  become  the  instrument  for 
making  theoretical  teaching  of  school  physiology 
of    practical     value    for    school    life.     First :    By  a 


change  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  physi- 
ology by  changing  the  responsibility  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  from  the  many  individual  teachers, 
and  placing  it  on  the  physical  director. 

Second:  By  making  the  teaching  of  physiology 
concrete  and  personal,  by  teaching^not  the  physi- 
ology of  the  "human  body"  but  of  the  child's  own 
body.    . 

Third:  By  teaching  both  function  (physiology 
proper)  and  the  results  attained  by  normsd  function 
in  growth  and  development,  that  is  to  say,  by  lay- 
ing emphasis  upon  the  physiology  of  growth. 

Fourth :  By  teaching  the  relation  of  sleep,  whole- 
some food,  regular  habits  and  normal  muscular  ac- 
tivity to  perfect  development;  by  combining  the 
study  of  personal  hygiene  with  that  of  physiology, 
by  giving  both  the  motive  for  living  in  a  wholesome 
way,  and  the  means  for  personal  attainment  of 
health  and  vigor,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
thus  securing  a  permanent  interest  in  health,  as 
something  desirable. 


Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 

J.  Leonard  Mason,  assistant  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gymnasium,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  new  municipal  gymnasium  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  now  being  equipped. 

Arthur  C.  Woodward  will  become  physical  di- 
rector at  Hitchcock  Military  Academy,  San  Rafael, 
Cal.,  this   fall. 

L.  C.  Godfrey  has  transferred  from  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  DeGroot,  Chicago  South  Park  system,  de- 
livered an  address  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  on 
"The  Playground  and  the  Juvenile  Problem." 

G.  E.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the  supervision  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  playgrounds.  Pittsburgh  has  compre- 
hensive plans  for  this  work.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  ed- 
ucator who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  possibil- 
ities of  games  and  play  and  has  written  and  talked 
much  on  the  subject.  A  book  by  him  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall.  , 

O.  E.  Warfield,  Springfield  Training  School,  '07, 
will  be  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Wingert,  Ohio  State 
University,  beginning  with  the  college  year. 


Evening  Normal  Courses  for  Men 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation will  undertake  to  meet  a  desire  for  evening 
normal  courses  by  adding  such  work  to  its  pro- 
gram, beginning  Oct.  ist.  The  courses  are  de- 
signed for  men  and  not  for  women,  the  reason  for 
this  being  that  women  who  now  teach  physical 
training  are  more  numerous  and  better  equipped 
than  men ;  and  the  existing  demand  for  competent 
men  as  instructors  is  much  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. This  pioneer  effort  by  the  New  York  school 
is  aimed  to  help  relieve  the  condition,  locally  at  least. 


Albert  S.  Frank,  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  class 
of  1909.  was  awarded  the  first  certificate  ever  given 
to  a  college  student  by  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  for  proficiency  in  the  art  of  swimming  and 
life  savinK,  Monday,  June  24th.  He  won  in  a  com- 
petition with  all  colleges,  June  19. 
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Summer  Schools  of  1907 


CONSIDERED  as  a  whole,  the  summer  schools 
of  physical  education  in  session  this  season  showed  no 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  But  a  shifting 
of  students  was  shown.  That  is,  some  schools  showed 
a  material  increase  over  last  and  previous  years 
and  others  showed  a  decrease.  The  New  York  City 
-ninmer  schools  had  the  greatest  gain. 

Harvard  maintained  its  position  in  all  respects, 
l)oth  as  to  number  of  students,  variety  of  courses 
and  general  efficiency.  The  registration  was  about 
I  JO,  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  The  usual 
exhibition  for  the  public  was  given  at  the  close. 


Chautauqua  reports  the  usual  successful  season, 
ii^i  established  courses  in  physical  education,  both 
normal  and  practice,  continuing  in  popularity  and 
r«al  value. 


Yale  University  registered  33  men  and  women  in 
ir>  physical  education  courses.  The  Yale  summer 
-chool  as  a  whole  will  be  discontinued  with  the  close 
<»f  the  present  session.  The  reason  given  officially 
i-i  that  the  summer  school  was  organized  in  1905  to 
meet  a  demand  by  leading  educators  of  Connecti- 
cut for  summer  courses  for  teachers.  As  only  19 
tc.ichers  registered  this  year  from  the  state,  it  is 
considered  evident  that  Connecticut  teachers  are  not 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The 
r>hysical  education  couises,  directed  by  Dr.  W.  0. 
Anderson,  have  always  been  as  well  attended  as  any 
presented  at  Yale  summer  school. 

Vtw  York  T'n'versity  Summer  Courses  in  Physical 
Training  closed  July  19.  Eight  students  were  regis- 
tered. The  courses  in  playground  work  were  an 
innovation  this  year  and  were  well  received  by  the 
students.  As  usual  the  school  made  a  specialty  of 
ir>'mnasium  dancing,  five  periods  a  day  being  de- 
voted to  it.  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  as  usual.  Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase  con- 
ducted courses  in  high  school  gymnastics  and  danc- 
inij:  Miss  Cornelia  White,  elementary  school  gym- 
!ri>tics  and  folk  dancing:  Mr.  Haiitr.  school  tactics. 
L'vmnastics  and  fencing;  Louis  Chalis,  dancing. 


The  Columbia  University  Summer  School  of 
TMiysical  Education,  New  York  City,  showed  a  ma- 
terial gain  in  students  over  the  previous  year.  The 
nirist ration  in  the  normal  department  this  summer 
was  60  per  cent-  greater  than  1906.  The  total  regis- 
tration last  year  was  T47;  this  year  171,  including 
■►oth  normal  and  practice  students.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Castline.  the  head  of  the  school,  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  T.  A.  Storey  in  anthropometry,  diagnosis  and 
phvsiology  of  exercise:  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  in  theory 
r<nd  practice  of  teaching  physical  education:  Miss  M. 
A.  Monroe  in  folk  and  jesthetic  dancing:  Miss  B.  M. 
TTopkins  in  hveienic  jrvmnastics  for  women:  F.  A. 
\Vr>ll  in  special  and  hvgicnic  gymnastics:  G.  T. 
TTolm  in  swimming:  Edgar  Fauver  in  athletics. 
names  and  floor  work. 


courses  for  physical  directors  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Last  year  the  enrollment  was  72.  This  year,  count- 
ing secretaries  and  members  of  discussion  clubs, 
the  enrollment  reached  a  total  of  192  men,  making 
a  big  summer  school.  Better  work  than  ever  has 
been  done  this  summer.  The  courses  have  been  bet- 
ter graded  and  are  to  be  graded  still  more.  The 
discussion  club  on  physical  work  was  a  success.  A 
preliminary  program  has  already  been  made  out  for 
the  club  next  year.  The  topics  for  consideration 
this  year  were:  Principles  which  should  govern 
the  grading  of  gymnastic  work,  the  ethical  value  of 
physical  training,  the  administration  and  legislation 
of  athletics,  the  adaptation  of  physical  work  to  the 
needs  of  industrial  classes. 


For  the  snmmer  term  of  the  Y.  M.  C.   A.  Tnsti- 
♦ute    and   Training   School   87   men   enrolled   in   the 


The  physical  training  department  of  the  Silver 
Bay  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  is  larger  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  a  total  of  48  students  being  enrolled. 
Of  these  ji2  are  first  year  men,  which  augurs  well 
for  next  year's  attendance.  From  15  to  20  more 
are  expected  for  the  advanced  course,  August  15 
to  29,  which  with  others  who  will  naturally  be 
added,  will  probably  bring  the  number  up  to  65  or 
70.  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher  is  director  of  the  department. 
The  instructors  are  the  same  except  that  Dr.  Walter 
Truslow  l.is  taken  charge  of  all  the  classes  in  anat- 
omy, including  Dr.  Hale's.  The  advanced  course 
is  the  feature  this  year.  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Ph.D., 
of  Amherst  College,  has  been  secured  for  ten  lec- 
tures on  physical  training  from  the  standpoint  of 
biology,  and  Dr.  Fisher  will  give  twenty  lectures  on 
physical  department  topics  and  social  service.  A 
commodious  and  well  equipped  boathouse  has  been 
erected  and  a  new  athletic  field,  with  eight-lap  track, 
diamond,  etc..  added.  The  instruction  in  athletic 
work  is  being  developed  under  F.  B.  Barnes. 

Advance  \Vork  by  Playground  Association 

At  the  business  session  of  the  national  council  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America,  at  Chi- 
cago. June  20th.  the  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
408  members.  Since  the  convention  the  number  has 
been  increased  to  nearly  500.  Two  committees  were 
formed,  one  on  state  legislation  having  Joseph  Lee, 
Boston,  chairman,  and  the  other  on  playground 
courses  to  be  introduced  into  normal  schools  of 
physical  training,  with  C.  W.  Hetherington,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  chairman.  The  committee  on 
legislation  is  to  draft  a  model  state  law  author- 
izing playgrounds  in  cities  and  towns.  The  com- 
mittee on  playground  courses  is  to  endeavor  to  in- 
duce established  normal  schools  of  physical  train- 
ing to  give  a  larger  proportion  of  time  to  the  train- 
ing  of    playground    directors. 

.\  cablegram  printed  in  the  newspapers,  under 
London  date,  reports  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, in  sc^-^ion  in  July,  as  practically  unanimously 
sup])orting  the  contention  of  Dr.  Newsholme  that 
^irk  people  should  be  treated  at  public  expense.  He 
would  liave  «;ncli  medical  treatment  become^ a  branch 
of  a  g(Micral.  national  system  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 
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Organized  Play  in  the  Country  and  Village 

By  Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


( Extracts  from  paper  rend  at  Playfrround  Association 
convention,  June  2i.) 

ORGANIZED  play  in  the  country  districts  is  of 
such  great  importance  that  the  attention  of  people 
may  well  be  directed  to  it.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  a  contented  population  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  not  alone  because  it 
produces  food  and  materials  for  clothmg.  It  is 
far  and  above  the  most  important  source  of  the 
nation's  manhood  and  character.  It  seems  as  though 
a  nation  in  order  to  become  noble  and  powerful 
must  keep  close  to  the  soil,  and  further,  that  a  nation 
develops  power  in  proportion  as  its  people  remain 
in  contented  prosperity  and  in  large  numbers  on  its 
farms.  It  is  vastly  important  that  everything  be 
done  to  infuse  new  life  and  new  enthusiasm  into 
the  country  districts.  The  dominant  question  in 
the  rural  mind  should  not  be,  "How  can  I  get 
away?"  but  "How  can  I  make  conditions  such  that 
I  shall  want  to  stay?" 

In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the  value  of  play- 
grounds in  rural  districts  we  must  see  the  play- 
ground as  a  social  institution  and  in  its  proper  set- 
ting; we  must  realize  the  social  needs  to  which 
organized  and  supervised  play  is  to  minister.  To 
most  people  the  play  of  children  may  seem  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  certain  childish  activities  whereby 
health  and  pleasure  are  promoted,  but  in  this  discus- 
sion we  wish  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  importance  of  play  in  the  country  is  not 
so  much  to  promote  health  as  to  develop  social  in- 
stincts, to  introduce  another  powerful  centripetal 
factor  into  country  life  which  will  tend  to  counter- 
act the  expulsive  or  centrifugal  features  alluded  to, 
which  have  been  so  actively  depopulating  our  rural 
districts.. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  country  child- 
ren already  have  plenty  of  play.  *  *  *  They  do 
not  play  much,  and  if  they  do  not  play  much  they 
do  not  play  enough.  Their  repertoire  of  games  is 
surprisingly  small  and  inadequate,  a  statement  which 
can  be  substantiated  by  statistics  recently  gleaned. 
There  is  no  end  of  work  to  be  done  and  play  is 
considered  a  waste  of  time  except  in  case  of  very 
young  children.  The  same  is  true  of  country 
people  toward  athletics  in  general.  There  are 
plenty  of  ways  of  developing  muscle  without  fooling 
with  such  matters.  We  are  frequently  met  by  the 
objection  on  the  part  of  parents  and  school  officers 
that  children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  play  or  to 
take  part  in  athletics. 

The  case  of  the  village  boy  may  be  said  to  be 
particularly  bad ;  comparatively  little  work  to  do, 
and  unless  he  has  opportunities  outside  of  school 
for  athletics  and  play. "is  likely  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  in  inane  idleness,  or  in  activities  that  are  far 
from  wholesome.  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still," 
etc.     This  may  have  something  to  do  with  bringing 


about  a  situation  characterized  in  the  epigram: 
"Man  made  the  city,  God  made  the  country,  but  the 
Devil  made  the  little  country  village." 

Left  to  themselves  country  districts  will  do  little 
or  nothing  toward  accomplishing  a  change.  Initia- 
tive must  come  from  outside.  An  important  ques- 
tion is,  what  outside  influences  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  situation?  Best  available  outside 
agencies  to  be  considered  are:  i,  private  philan- 
thropic effort;  2,  efforts  emanating  from  a  powerful 
institution  like  a  country  college,  a  normal  school, 
a  high  school  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

WHAT  ONE   MAN   HAS   DONE. 

First,  private  philanthropic  effort.  In  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Grant  Schley,  a  New  York 
banker,  has  a  country  residence  and  broad  estates. 
His  interests  are  many-sided,  his  ideas  broad,  he  is 
capable,  liberal,  and  noble  minded.  His  wealth  is 
literally  shared  by  his  neighbors  for  miles  around. 
Far  Hills  is  a  rural  community — perhaps  200  indi- 
viduals. Through  Mr.  Schley's  enterprise  it  boasts 
one  of  the  best  country  schools  in  America,  with 
fine  buildings,  large  assembly  hall,  reading  room 
and  good  library,  well-equipped  departments  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  art;  free 
of  charge  to  all;  entire  plant  founded  and  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Schley. 

Also,  beautiful  and  well-equipped  athletic  field 
and  playground  opposite  the  school  maintained  by 
him  for  benefit  of  young  and  old.  Frequent  gath- 
erings of  people — sometimes  two  or  three  thou- 
sand— from  miles  around  enjoy  organized  athletic 
sports.  Season  of  outdoor  sports  are  inaugurated 
every  spring  by  interesting  exercises  and  cere- 
monies :  fire  companies  and  other  organizations 
from  neighboring  communities  march  with  brass 
band.  All  this  introduces  a  fine  community  spirit, 
awakens  co-opera.tion  and  dispels  isolation.  If  this 
could  be  repeated  in  thousands  of  similar  places,  by 
men  of  wealth,  the  gain  to  the  nation  of  cheerful, 
contented,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens  would  be 
incalculable. 

WHAT   A    NORMAL   SCHOOL   HAS   DONE. 

Second,  the  possibilities  of  promoting  the  play- 
ground movement  through  the  agency  of  some  in- 
stitution. Attention  is  called  to  work  done  by  the 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  A  normal 
school  has.  or  ought  to  have,  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  solution  of  the  country  school  problem, — 
a  great  problem,  since  nearly  one-half  the  school 
children  of  this  country  are  in  rural  schools  and 
Q.S  per  cent,  of  these  in  one-room  country  schools. 
The  new  Paltz  normal  school  is  located  in  a  village 
of  Tooo  inhabitants — prosperous  farming  section. 
The  school  faculty  conceived  the  idea  of  holding 
occasional  Saturday  sessions — called  conferences — 
in  neighboring  country  schools.  The  school  com- 
missioner of  thi'  district.  M.  G.  Rhodes,  gladly  co- 
operated. In  an  informal  way  these  conferences 
soon  developed  into  a  great  power.     Teachers,  par- 
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ents,  and  children  were  invited  to  attend  and  bring 
lunches.  Local  granges  were  always  represented 
by  some  influential  members.  Sessions  were  in- 
tensely practical.  At  one  conference,  an  exercise 
in  bench  work  was  given,  and  a  cooking  lesson,  all 
tools,  utensils  and  materials  having  been  brought 
from  the  normal  school.  At  another  conference  was 
j^iven  an  exercise  in  making  knots,  ties,  splices,  and 
lashings,  and  a  practical  fruit  farmer  gave  instruc- 
tion in  grafting.  At  another  session  an  athletic 
league  was  organized,  and  set  into  active  opera- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  league  is  "to  foster  all 
forms  of  clean  athletics  among  country  school  chil- 
dren, to  teach  them  and  their  teachers  outdoor  and 
indoor  games,  and  to  bring  schools  of  the  league 
(I'lster  County  Country  Schools)  together  at  least 
once  a  year  in  a  field  day  and  play  picnic."  Miss 
Anna  Morgan,  physical  director  of  the  Normal 
School,  gave  practical  instructions  in  use  of  hori- 
zontal bar  at  one  conference. 

During  the  past  year  school  grounds  were  cleared, 
neighboring  property  sometimes  annexed,  barns  and 
horse-sheds  near  the  schools  or  at  home  became  the 
scene  of  athletic  stunts,  a  crowbar  or  a  rake  handle 
serving  as  a  horizontal  bar. 

Miss  May  N.  Satterlee,  another  country  school 
teacher,  wanted  to  teach  her  pupils  a  basketball  relay 
race.  But  basket  balls  cost  money  and  money  is  a 
scarce  article  in  a  little  one-room  school.  Nothing 
daunted,  however.  Miss  Satterlee  repaired  to  a 
pumpkin  patch  and  soon  had  a  load  of  apparatus 
admirably  suited  to  her  purpose.  Later  on  she  and 
her  pupils  had  a  field  day  of  their  own,  the  normal 
school  sending  out  two  assistants  to  help  take  rec- 
ords and  supervise  the  games. 

This  scheme  of  class  or  group  athletics  is  prov- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
%vork  attempted  by  the  Ulster  County  Country 
School  Conference  for  two  reasons:  First,  however, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  country  boys  are  as  a 
rule,  physically  undeveloped  or  unevenly  developed, 
and  in  most  communities  very  few  have  shown 
themselves  able  to  make  the  required  standards, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  of  New  York  City.  They,  there- 
fore, are  likely  to  become  discouraged  and  quit.  But 
tliey  are  easily  attracted  and  their  interest  held  by 
the  group  athletic  system,  in  which  the  average  of 
nn  entire  class  or  group  is  taken  in  chinning,  jump- 
ing and  dashing  without  any  regard  to  standards, 
and  schools  may  compete  at  any  time  of  the  year 
with  one  another,  though  miles  apart,  and  never 
coming  in  actual  contact.  Thus  it  forms  a  sort  of 
training  school    for  the   heavier  events. 

Second:  The  record  for  jumping  is  submitted  in 
the  fall,  for  chinning  Can  exercise  which  may  be 
hold  in  the  schoolroom)  in  winter,  and  running,  in 
the  spring.  Thus  interest  in  athletics  may  be  spread 
through  the  year  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
:iiul  children,  yes.  and  of  the  community,  too,  tided 
over   successfully   from   field   day  to  field   day. 

AN  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  FOLKFEST. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  success  of^  the 
fit-Id  day  held  a  year  ago,  the  first  of  what  it  is 
confidently  expected  will  be  a  perpetual  series.  Rut 
this  was  so  far  eclipsed  by  the  one  hold  this  year, 
June  8th,  —that  hereafter  it  will  he  worth  men- 
tioning  only   because   it   was   the  first   of   its   kind. 

Although  it  was   a   foregone  conclusion  that   the 


second  field  day  and  play  picnic  would  be  a  larger 
affair  than  the  first,  no  one  had  placed  his  figures 
high  enough.  More  than  1400  country  children  as- 
sembled on  the  normal  school  grounds  that  day,  be- 
sides 200  high  school  and  normal  school  students, 
and  from  1200  to  1500  adults.  Yet  the  arrange- 
meirls  were  well  nigh  perfect  and  the  sun  never 
shone  on  a  more  joyous  occasion,  with  not  one  acci- 
dent to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day.  Great  stretches 
of  lawn  were  surrounded  by  boards  from  the  lumber 
yard  stretched  on  berry  crates  and  affording  seats 
for  1000  people  as  well  as  serving  to  keep  the 
crowds  from  surging  on  the  play  areas.  A  number 
of  tents  had  been  pitched,  a  large  one  for  registra- 
tion and  headquarters,  and  several  others  for  dis- 
pensing refreshments.  One  commodious  tent  had 
been  pitched  for  a  day  nursery  in  which  infants  and 
very  young  children  were  left  at  will  by  parents,  in 
competent  care,  and  provided  with  milk  and  crack- 
ers, also  with  kindergarten  tables  and  amusements, 
and  sleeping  accommodations.  Outside,  a  generous 
mound  of  sand  gave  occupation  to  numbers  of  little 
ones,  who  probably  never  before  had  experienced 
the  joy  of  a  sand  pile.  Ample  provisions  had  also 
been  made  for  drinking  water  and  for  toilet  ac- 
commodations, by  no  means  a  light  task  for  so  great 
a  crowd  in  so  little  a  village. 

•  To  secure  valuable  statistics  an  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  children  to  register  and  reply  to  a  ques- 
tionaire. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  were  the 
expenses  of  the  day  met?  Of  course  the  normal 
school  placed  its  play  and  athletic  equipment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  children,  and  assumed  the  arrange- 
ment of  details.  But  aside  from  this  there  were 
printing  and  labor  bills  to  pay.  and  the  conference, 
not  anticipating  so  large  a  gathering,  had  undertaken 
to  pay  half  the  travelling  or  transportation  ex- 
penses of  any  country  child  that  wanted  to  come. 
Fortunately  some  of  the  Ulster  County  Granges 
came  to  the  rescue  and  a  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals subscribed  generously.  The  normal  students 
also  got  up  an  entertainment  that  netted  a  hand- 
some sum,  while  the  county  teachers'  association 
made  a  liberal  donation.  So  what  promised  to  be 
a  really  embarrassing  matter,  was  easily  taken  care 
of. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  The  playground,  if  it 
can  he  widely  developed,  will  prove  to  be  an  up- 
lifting social  force  of  extraordinary  power  and  vi- 
tality. It  is  a  modern  successor  to  those  mighty 
festivals  which  in  past  ages  have  been  such  a  potent 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Wherever  it 
goes  it  will  make  people  love  their  country  homes 
more,  it  will  brighten  farm  and  village  life,  it  will 
broaden  minds,  quicken  sympathies  and  develop  pa- 
triotism. Its  effect  on  country  schools  will  be 
little  short  of  marvelous.  William  Winter  once 
remarked  that  "Civilization  succeeds  when  it  pro- 
duces communities  that  are  governed  by  justice,  dig- 
nified by  intelligence,  and  adorned  by  refinement." 
Organized  activities  of  the  sort  described  in  this 
paper  certainly  promote  those  qualities  and  interpose 
a  most  effectual  barrier  to  the  advance  of  any  malign 
force  which  now  or  hereafter  may  menace  the  wel- 
fare of  our  rural  district^;.  In  other  words,  the 
play^^roiind  niovomont  in  the  country  will  cooperate 
powerfully  in  producing  communities  "that  are  gov- 
erned In'  justice. (1iti:nified  by  intellii^ence,  and  adorned 
by  refinement." 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

By  Arthur  Leland 


(Continued  from  June.) 
Note. — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  practical  side  of  playground  construction  and 
equipment.  In  the  April  issue,  "The  First  Essential 
Features"  were  presented.  In  May  were  "Points 
and  Suggestions  to  Committees."  In  June  the  sub- 
ject was  "Securing  Land."  The  next  article  will 
continue  consideration  of  apparatus  for  playgrounds 
and  outdoor  gymnasiums.  Discussion  and  questions 
are  invited  from  readers  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  writer's  ideas  or  who  wish  further  information. 


WHAT  APPARATUS  TO  HAVE.— Swings,  see 
saws,  giant  strides,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  are 
the  safest,  most  useful  and  the  cheapest  articles  of 
playground  equipment.  The  open  air  gymnasium 
with  ladders,  travelling  and  trick  rings,  trapeze, 
climbing  and  sliding  poles,  give  the  children  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  arms  and  trunk  and  serve 
the  psychological  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  playground;  the  eflFect  is  impressive.  How- 
ever, I  have  found  that  the  interest  in  the  gymna- 
sium apparatus  wears  out.  Where  only  a  limited 
amount  of  money  is  available,  the  out  door  gymna- 
sium frame  may  be  dispensed  with. 

A  merry-go-round,  designed  to  be  used  in  the 
playground  without  danger  of  accident,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  feature.  Jumping  standards,  spring 
boards  and  playground  slides  are  also  very  popu- 
lar. The  teeter  ladders  and  revolving  see  saw,  or 
"flying  Dutchman,"  give  lots  of  fun,  but  are  best 
adapted  to  large  children:  and  then  accidents  are 
apt  to  happen  if  not  closely  watched. 

In  passing  judgment  on  playground  apparatus,  the 
following  points  should  be  considered : 

(a)  Is  it  safe?  Will  it  run  itself,  or  will  some 
one  have  to  stay  by  it  all  the  time  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren from  accidents?  The  teeter  ladder  and  "flying 
Dutchman"  are  examples  of  apparatus  interesting 
hut  somewhat  unsafe. 

(b)  Does  it  appeal  to  some  fundamental  instinct 
so  that  it  will  be  interesting  after  the  novelty  wears 
off?  climbing  poles  and  ladders,  for  instance.  Any 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  includes  the  art  of  falling, 
swinging,  or  gliding,  conquering  time  and  space, 
seem  to  take  the  place  of  foreign  travel  to  the  city 
child,  and  are  intrinsically  interesting.  The  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  bars,  otlier  gymnastic  apparatus, 
jumping  standards,  etc.,  depend  upon  competition 
and  teaching  for  their  interest. 

Cc)  Simplicity.  The  less  adjustability  the  better 
from  an  administrative  standpoint.  Have  different 
sizes  of  apparatus   for  children  of  different  ages. 

fd)   Expense. 

Cc)  Durability.  In  all  probability  the  city  would 
l)e  liable  for  accidents  occurring  from  breakage. 

Playground  apparatus  which  can  stand  365  days 
each  year,  of  hard  service,  during  the  rains  of 
spring,  alternating  with  l)listoring  sunshine  and 
alkali  dust,  together  with  dry  heat  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  is  hard  to  find.  T.nst  yoar  two  complete 
gymnasium  equipments  of  a  standard  make  were 
purchased  for  use  in  the  playgrounds  of  one  city. 


It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  replace  all  the 
rope  and  wooden  parts  with  the  exception  of  the 
ladders  which  are  preserved  by  varnishing  and  dress- 
ing every  few  weeks. 

During  the  first  part  of  my  experience  as  su- 
perior of  playgrounds  we  didn't  have  the  money  to 
purchase  ready-made  apparatus,  so  I  had  to  make 
it.  After  acquiring  the  habit  it  goes  against  the 
grain  to  pay  money  needed  for  land  or  teacher,  for 
equipment  which  is  not  just  what  is  wanted,  when 
more  satisfactory  apparatus  can  be  made  at  two- 
thirds  the  cost. 

MATERIALS.— Wood  and  rope  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  possible  in  the  construction  of 
playground  apparatus,  and  galvanized  metal  wire 
cable  and  galvanized  chain  should  take  its  place. 

FRAMES. — The  uprights  and  frames  for  all  ap- 
•  paratus  can  best  be  made  of  3-inch  standard  wrought 
iron  pipe,  threaded  together  into  standard  "T*s," 
and  "L's"  and  set  in  a  five  to  one  mixture  of  con- 
crete. It  is  the  custom  of  equipment  houses  to  make 
the  frames  for  swings  and  the  other  miscellaneous 
playground  apparatus  of  2-inch  pipe,  which  requires 
special  fittings  and  braces  itself.  The  3-inch  pipe 
method  of  construction  is,  I  think,  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  and  requires  little  if  any  bracing. 

SWING  FRAMES.— The  uprights  should  be  13 
feet  long,  threaded  at  the  top.  Drill  1-2  inch  holes 
respectively  6  inches  and  12  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipes,  and  insert  through  them  1-2  inch  x 
12  inch  iron  rods.  The  uprights  are  set  4  feet  deep 
on  a  bedding  of  concrete  or  a  large  rock  and  sur- 
rounded with  18  inches  of  concrete.  The  top  pipes 
are  each  11  feet  3  inches  long,  joined  with  wrought 
"T's"  and  "Us."  Each  section  of  this  length  ac- 
commodates three  swings,  which  occupy  a  space  of 
18  inches  each,  and  are  placed  18  inches  apart  on  the 
pipe.  A  frame  of  this  size  accommodates  children 
both  large  and  small,  requires  no  bracing,  and  if 
kept  painted,  will  last  indefinitely. 

ROPES.— The  only  material  I  can  recommend 
from  experience  is  3-4  inch,  four-strand  manila 
rope.  I  shall  make  some  wire  cable  swings  as  an 
experiment  for  use  this  year,  but  ^  am  afraid  the 
common  cable  will  be  too  stiff  to  swing  straight  and 
too  small  for  the  children  to  take  hold  of;  the  flex- 
ible cnl)lo  will  be  all  right  until  the  small  outside 
wires  begin  to  wear  away  and  then  there  will  be 
danger  of  cutting  the  children's  hands. 

SECURING  SWING  ROPES  TO  PIPE.— In 
order  to  secure  the  swings  to  the  pipes,  a  number  of 
special  castings  are  required,  which  I  will  describe 
later.  In  the  upper  ends  of  the  rope  a  wedge  screw 
made  of  lead  cast  around  a  2  1-2  inch  lag  screw 
with  the  head  cut  off.  is  imbedded,  and  then  the  rope 
is  pulled  into  the  center  of  the  hook  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  rope,  a  casting  comes  through  the  swing 
board  extending  2  T-2  inches  above  it,  and  serving 
to  hold  the  ropo  which  runs  through  it  and  is  held 
tirni  by  a  vvcdgf  screw,  as  well  as  protecting  the  rope 
from  the  feet  of  the  children  and  strengthening  the 
swing  board,  which  is  made  of  I  inch  x  6  inch  x  18 
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inch    oak.     I    find    a    light   board    so    strengthened 
results  in  less  serious  injury  if  it  hits  the  children. 

FRICTIONLESS  JOINTS.— An  unsolved  prob- 
km  in  playground  construction  is  the  securing  of 
a  cheap,  ornamental  and  durable  frictionless  joint 
tor  attaching  swings  and  other  apparatus  to  the 
frames.  Various  outfitters  arc  experimenting.  The 
unly  frictionless  bracing  for  swings  I  know  of  is 
used  in  the  Chicago  municipal  playgrounds.  It  con- 
sists of  an  iron  rod  which  turns  in  a  bearing  of 
rock  maple.  The  only  drawback  to  general  use  of 
this  device  is  its  ungainly  appearance.  I  shall  test 
a  number  of  devices  this  year  and  hope  to  stumble 
upon  something  good  and  cheap  that  everyone  can 
make. 

SEE-SAW  FRAMES.— The  frame  calls  for  three 
uprights  made  of  3  inch  x  4  feet  6  inch  pipe  with 
the  bottoms  drilled  as  for  the  swings  and  set  in  con- 
crete so  the  top  of  the  board  will  be  31  1-2  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  frame  is  made 
of  two  pieces  of  galvanized  pipe  3  inches  x  9  feet. 
This  gives  space  for  five  see-saw  boards. 

BOARDS. — The  boards  are  made  of  good  solid 
oak  2  inches  by  10  inches  by  14  feet,  with  the  ends 
rounded,  and  3-8  inch  by  10  inch  bolt  put  through 
to  keep  the  ends  from  checking. 

BEARINGS. — Two  pieces  of  plank  2  inches  by  9 
inches  by  3  feet  are  bolted  on  the  under  side  of  the 
see-saw  board.  Two  castings  just  like  the  top  part 
of  the  rocking  joint  are  inverted  with  the  ends 
resting  on  the  under  plank  and  then  bolted  into 
place;  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  smooth  side 
of  the  pipe  up  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  bearing. 

GIANT  STRIDES.— Most  of  the  giant  strides  on 
the  market  have  too  soft  and  too  narrow  ball  races. 
As  a  result  they  run  hard.  The  heads  are  usually 
placed  too  low  down  (14  feet  above  ground),  so  the 
swinger  comes  back  to  ground  too  soon.  The  ropes 
with  which  they  are  suspended  and  the  little  rope 
ladders  are  constantly  wearing  out.  I  have  de- 
signed a  giant  stride  head  having  two  ball  races,  the 
lower  one  4  inches  across  and  the  upper  one  i  1-2 
inches  across,  using  3-8  inch  balls.  The  bracings 
arc  cast  in  tool  steel  and  the  complete  machine  fits 
over  a  4  inch  pipe.  For  the  upright  I  have  been 
using  one  piece  of  black  pipe  41-2  inches  by  18  feet, 
with  a  piece  of  pipe  4  inches  by  4  1-2  feet  pounded 
into  the  4  1-2  inch  pipe  a  distance  of  one  foot  and 
secured  there  by  hot  pins.  The  bottom  of  the  4  1-2 
inch  pipe  is  drilled  for  1-2  inch  by  24  inches,  each 
one  foot  apart.  Then  the  upright  is  bedded  in  con- 
crete 2  1-2  feet  by  4  feet. 

THE  ATTACHMENTS.— Instead  of  ropes  I  use 
i^alvanized  3-16  inch  "triumph"  chain,  extending 
from  the  bearing  at  the  top.  Instead  of  rope  and 
wooden  ladders  I  have  been  using  one  made  en- 
tirely of  leather  straps,  which  I  find  wears  better  and 
j^ivcs  fewer  injuries  to  the  children.  Am  making  one 
of  3-inch  canvas  webbing  which  will  be  much 
cheaper  if  it  wears  well. 

HORIZONTAL  BARS.— Horizontal  bars  can  be 
placed  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  swings  by  set- 
tinj^  in  a  piece  of  3  inch  pipe  12  feet  long.  A  fixed 
bar  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  moveal)le  one  ex- 
cept for  class  work  in  vaulting.  A  cheap  bar  can 
he  made  of  steel  shafting  i  1-4  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  or  8  feet  long,  galvanized.  This  can  be  firmly 
secured  to  the  uprights  by  a  special   casting  which 


clamps  over  the  3  inch  pipe  and  into  which  a  i  1-4 
inch  pipe  is  threaded. 

All  of  the  equipment  houses  make  very  good 
moveable  bars,  which  only  need  galvanizing  to  make 
them  suitable. 

PARALLEL  BARS.— Parallel  bar  tops  should  be 
made  of  galvanized  metal.  Steel  or  brass  tubing 
I  1-2  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long,  with  the 
ends  rounded,  make  good  tops.  The  ends  may  be 
rounded  by  tapping  a  thread  on  the  inside,  plugging 
the  end  and  then  filling  with  lead  or  brass  and  filing 
the  ends  round  and  smooth.  Two  inch  galvanized 
pipe  uprights,  with  8  inch  flanges  on  the  bottoms 
should  be  used.  Each  of  these  should  be  set  in  a 
bed  of  concrete  2  feet  by  18  inches,  so  that  the  bars 
will  be  15  inches  apart  for  boys  and  18  inches  aparf 
for  men.  The  usefulness  of  the  bars  will  be  in- 
creased if  the  pipe  uprights  are  set  in  at  an  angle 
so  that  the  bottoms  are  6  or  8  inches  farther  apart 
than  the  tops. 

BABY  SWINGS.— In  the  playground  which  does 
not  have  a  separate  enclosure  for  very  small  chil- 
dren there  is  always  danger  when  they  get  near  the 
swings.  After  having  a  number  of  them  knocked 
down  by  the  descending  boards,  I  decided  to  make 
them  some  swings  which  would  not  cut  them  if  they 
did  get  hit.  The  frame  and  fittings  were  the  same 
as  for  the  other  swings,  except  that  the  top  pipe 
was  only  6  feet  above  ground,  and  5-8  inch  rope  was 
used.  The  seats  I  made  of  two  pieces  of  sole  leather 
riveted  together.  These  proved  the  most  popular 
feature  of  the  playground  and  enabled  us  to  keep 
little  tots  away  from  danger. 

LAWN    SWINGS. — My   experience   with   swings 
made  of  wood,  in  which  several  persons  sit  opposite 
each  other  is  that  they  are  not  adapted  for  play- 
ground use  on  account  of  the  danger  of  accident. 
(To  be  continued.) 


How  to  Use  the  Newspapers 

The  Providence  Sunday  "Journal"  of  July  21st 
presented  an  example  of  how  promotive  and  edu- 
cational work  in  behalf  of  playgrounds  and  outdoor 
physical  training  may  be  carried  on  in  almost  any 
town  or  city.  A  full  page  was  given  to  photo- 
graphs showing  work  being  carried  on  in  that  city's 
playgrounds,  accompanied  by  descriptive  matter  that 
outlined  the  development  of  the  work  locally,  its 
shortcomings  and  how  improvements  might  be  made 
to  bring  it  up  to  other  cities.  The  article  was  in- 
spired by  W.  L.  Coop  of  the  Narragansett  Ma- 
chine Co.,  and  the  photographs  were  supplied  by 
him. 

Another  recent  example  of  the  same  sort  came 
from  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  the  A.  A.  U.,  through 
the  personality  of  C.  R.  H.  Jackson  of  that  city's 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  undertaken  to  stimulate  public  sen- 
timent to  provide  and  equip  a  municipal  playground. 
T)  aid  in  this  work  the  local  papers,  two  in  nuni- 
l)er,  have  devoted  considerable  space,  making  men- 
tion of  what  other  cities  of  al)out  the  same  si/e 
have  accomplished,  as  well  as  making  prominent  the 
need  for  directed  outdoor  physical  activity.  Mr. 
Jackson  closes  one  article  with  this  paragraph: 

"The  men  wc  need  in  office  are  men  who  will  fur- 
nish the  city  with  the  facilities  for  maintaining 
health,  strength  and  virtue,  and  the  time  to  begin 
is  now  with  the  child." 


EDITORIAL 


THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  PROFES- 
SION AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY 

A  reader  of  the  editorial  article  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  for  July  ("Suggested  by  the  Playground 
Convention")  raises  the  question,  which  he  does  not 
think  was  emphasized  enough  in  that  article,  whether 
the  play  side  of  physical  training  is  being  promoted 
in  such  a  w^ay  that  a  wrong  standard  is  being  set 
up  for  general  educators  and  others  who  do  not  know 
that  what  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  just  now 
as  the  "play  movement"  is  just  part  of  physical 
education  under  another  title.  Assuming  that  this 
reader  does  not  mean  that  the  play  side  is  being 
made  more  prominent  than  it  should  be,  the  indi- 
cations tend  to  give  support  to  his  point : 

"Educators  need  education.  Social  workers  do 
not  understand  all  there  is  to  the  social  side  of 
physical  training  as  such^  including  gymnastics  and 
athletics  under  proper  direction  as  well  as  games 
and  play,  with  all  parts  systematically  and  intel- 
ligently correlated.     It  is  our  duty  to  show  them." 

Surely  those  of  us  who  believe  in  and  understand 
our  profession  and  its  relative  importance  to  right 
living  and  to  other  movements  of  an  allied  nature 
should  be  teachers  of  teachers  as  well  as  teachers 
of   pupils   who   are   not   necessarily   instructors. 

We,  as  supporters  and  advocates  of  the  best  that 
our  profession  can  offer,  arc  concerned  with  phy- 
sical training  as  a  whole,  with  its  hygienic,  educa- 
tional and  recreative  phases,  with  all  the  methods 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  physical  efficiency 
of  children,  men  and  women.  Physical  training  in 
the  United  States  has  a  history  of  nearly  fifty  years 
with  much  progress  and  marked  development.  The 
playground  movement  happens  to  be  the  form  of 
physical  training  that  is  attracting  most  public  at- 
tention just  now.  A  little  while  ago  athletics  were 
especially  popular,  as  is  of  course  still  true.  An 
earlier  period  brought  formal  gymnastics  most  in 
evidence.  Perhaps  the  next  development  of  physi- 
cal training  to  be  pushed  wilf  be  more  attention  to 
hygiene  and  instruction  in  methods  of  right  living 
to   prevent  disease   and   bodily   deformities. 

Gymnastics,  athletics,  play  and  games  and  hy- 
gienic instruction  all  belong  to  physical  training 
and  always  have  belonged  to  it,  whether  recognized 
or  not  recognized  by  those  within  that  field  or  those 
outside  it.  If  it  was  necessary  to  offer  proof  it 
would  be  easy  to  present  plenty  of  it,  not  alone 
from  the  brief  and  often  very  unsettled  history  of 


the  work  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time  it  can 
be  admitted  by  even  those  who  are  firmest  advo- 
cates of  what  we  can  now  best  term  physical  train- 
ing or  physical  education,  that  its  all-inclusiveness 
has  been  much  narrowed  either  from  inside  or  out- 
side misconception  of  the  true  mission  of  the  phy- 
sical director.  If  we  conceive  the  physical  direc- 
tor to  be  an  agent  of  prevention,  a  teacher  of  hy- 
giene, as  well  as  a  leader  of  class  drills,  a  developer 
of  athletes,  and  an  instructor  of  play,  then  we  see 
a  truer  picture  of  the  director  of  physical  training. 
Of  course  this  is  the  idea  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  being  taught  in  the  leading  normal 
schools  of  physical  training,  and  it  is  the  idea  that 
will  eventually  dominate,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  apparently  not  the  idea  that  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  and  actions  of  a  majority  of  the 
gymnasium    instructors   in   this   country. 

Because  the  ideal  just  outlined  is  not  grasped  and 
acted  upon  by  more  men  and  women  who  occupy 
positions  as  teachers  of  physical  training  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  one  reason  at  least  for  the 
sometimes  evident  antagonism,  passive  or  active, 
between  general  educators  and  social  workers  on 
one  side  and  the  physical  training  profession  on  the 
other  side.  This  condition  is,  perhaps,  equally  true 
in  all  the  specialties,  for  instance  the  departments 
of  education  such  as  music  and  art  and  manual 
training.  The  specialist  becomes  so  engrossed  in 
what  he  is  doing  in  his  own  little  comer  of  the 
field  that  he  does  not  appreciate  or  understand  the 
relation  that  exists,  m  spite  of  his  narrowness,  be- 
tween his  work  and  that  going  on  about  him.  He 
is  apt  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  what  workers 
in  other  lines  are  doing.  The  larger  view  must  be 
taken.  It  is  taken  by  the  leaders;  that  is  one  rea- 
son they  are  leaders. 

To  be  sure,  physical  training  occupies  a  some- 
what different  position  from  other  specialties,  or 
what  are  regarded  as  specialties,  in  that  it  has  par- 
ticularly to  do  with  that  which  is  the  foundation 
for  all  the  other  departments  of  education  and  of 
life.  But  nevertheless  it  is  not  reasonable  for  the 
physical  director  to  regard  himself  and  his  work  as 
able  to  progress  independently  of  laws  governinj< 
other  movements.  Neither  physical  training  nor 
any  part, — neither  gymnastics,  athletics  nor  games, — 
is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  must  all  be  co-related 
to  general  movements  of  different  natures  that  are 
conducted  by  equally  sincere  men  and  women. 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  we  still  look  for  in- 
spiration :  in  Germany,  the  modern  home  of  gym- 
nastics, and  of  the  playground  as  well ;  and  in 
other  countries  where  physical  training  is  syste- 
matically or  consistently  carried  on,  all  the  phases 
of  physical  activity  mentioned  are  treated  as  essen- 
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ti:il  parts  of  a  complete  system  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  individuals  as  well  as  communities 
and  nations. 

It  is  our  business,  we  wno  are  members  of  the 
pliysical  training  profession  in  this  country,  and 
who  are  interested  in  keeping  each  element  of  phy- 
sical training  in  its  proper  place,  to  send  out  propa- 
ganda and  use  our  personal  efforts  to  this  end. 
An  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  for  physical  direc- 
tors in  cities  where  playground  organizations  exist 
(still  more  where  such  bodies  do  not  yet  flourish) 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  movement,  lend  di- 
recting influence,  help  educate  the  educators  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  in  the  phases  of  the 
work  in  which  each  needs  information,  and  tell  the 
social  workers  of  the  benefits  of  physical  training 
applied  to  their  own  special  efforts,  as  we  know  and 
as  they  may  not.  In  short,  exercise  a  helping  in- 
fluence. The  physical  director  who  looks  upon  the 
playground  movement  as  an  obstacle  in  his  path 
either  needs  to  get  light  or  needs  to  change  his  oc- 
cupation. It  is  for  the  physical  director  who 
worthily  does  his  duty  to  exert  a  direct  influence 
upon  all  movements  in  and  allied  to  his  field  that 
come  within  his  range  of  action.  The  physician  is 
supposed  to  have  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  general 
health  movements,  and  usually  does  have  it.  The 
clergyman  is  supposed  to  be  a  leader  in  ethical  and 
religious  movements,  and  usually  it ;  quite  as  much 
should  the  physical  director  take  his  place,  a  place 
waiting  for  him,  in  all  the  movements  of  a  pre- 
ventive nature,  such  as  the  playground  movement 
surely  is. 


must  have  trained  supervision  if  they  outlive  their 
own  babyhood. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  foregoing  that  aims  to 
oppose  the  playground  movement  or  the  organiza- 
tions promoting  playgrounds ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  parent  profession  that  may  with  fairness  be 
considered  the  background  and  foundation,  or  at 
least  the  inspiration,  for  the  efforts  being  made  to 
induce  the  American  people  to  advance  their  own 
physical  welfare  by  methods  of  prevention.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  those  of  us  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  be  of  service  gain  nothing  by  holding 
back,  still  less  by  opposing  new  interpretations  of 
old  truths.  It  is  the  general  educators  and  social 
workers  who  are  most  ready  to  meet  the  play  idea 
as  it  is  now  advanced,  half  way;  it  is  their  encour- 
agement that  has  made  the  relation  of  play  and 
games  to  schools  a  subject  of  national  importance. 
As  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  May  "American 
Gymnasia,"  it  was  not  the  physical  directors  who 
took  the  initiative.  Only  just  now  arc  the  physical 
directors  generally  waking  up  to  their  opportunities 
and  taking  their  rightful  places  as  executives  and 
instructors.  As  the  individual  instructors  grasp 
the  need,  still  more  will  follow  into  the  playground 
field  until  the  various  methods  of  preserving  and 
increasing  physical  efficiency  show  no  division 
lines.  \Vc  who  are  truly  concerned  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession,  and  through  it  of 
humanity,  will  welcome  all  the  new  expressions, 
which  really  will  advance  our  own  interests  in  the 
end,  if  we  take  the  right  attitude  and  do  not  block 
the   way.      Even   playgrounds   need    instructors    and 


SIGNS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

THE  emphasis  of  the  age  is  on  service.  The 
philanthropists  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  are 
in  physical  training,  the  health  educators  and  play- 
ground agitators  of  today.  Notable  are  the  achiev- 
ments  of  organizers  and  directors  of  the  great 
movements  in  bodily  development  but  there  was 
first  necessary  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  the 
brain  to  conceive  the  structure.  There  is  hope  of 
progress  in  the  individual,  said  Phillips  Brooks,  "as 
long  as  the  spirit  of  the  man  that  might  be  is  strug- 
gling beneath  the  man  that  is."  Such  a  thought 
should  be  a  stimulus  to  every  director  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  to  the  future  and  the  spirit  within  him 
vital  even  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  P.  C.  P. 

Relation  of  Music  to  Physical  Eklucation 

By  Martha  J.  Johnson,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Extract  from  paper  read  before  National  Education 
Association. 

Popular  as  the  use  of  music  is  in  the  gymnasium 
in  this  country,  it  is  still  a  mooted  question  among 
our  educators  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  its 
extensive  use.  The  Germans  use  it  to  some  extent, 
and  the  Swedes  very  little,  and  we  almost  entirely. 
Are  we  doing  right? 

Physical  education  has  two  great  objects  to  be 
obtained.  First,  the  stimulation  of  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  body,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
digestion.    Second,  the  correction  of  posture. 

The  stronger  the  muscular  attraction  the  greater 
the  blood  supply  to  that  part  of  the  body  and  there- 
fore the  better  the  muscular  tone.  The  correction 
of  posture  is  dependent  in  a  large  degree  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  Weak  muscles  will  always 
cause  drooping  head,  contracted  breast,  and  pro- 
truding abdomen.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  correct 
erroneous  posture  we  must  first  increase  the  blood 
supply  and  nutrition  of  the  body. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  proven  that  the  effects 
of  music  upon  bodily  movements  are : 

1.  Sound  made  simultaneously  with  a  movement 
increases  muscular  contraction. 

2.  Intensity  of  sound  strengthens  contraction. 

3.  Higher  the  pitch,  the  stronger  the  contraction. 

4.  Strength  of  contraction  is  affected  by  character 
of  music — major  stimulates,  minor  depresses. 

5.  Point  of  fatigue  is  postponed. 

6.  Steadiness  of  contraction  suffers. 

Since  music  strengthens  and  hence  stimulates  the 
nutrition,  it  is  a  help.  But  it  is  a  psychic  law  that 
the  mind  can  focus  its  attention  upon  but  one  thing 
at  a  time.  When  music  is  used  the  attention  is 
averted  from  the  form  of  execution  to  the  time 
element.  Hence  when  posture  is  to  be  obtained 
music  is  a  hindrance.  But  when  correct  form  has 
been  mastered  so  that  it  becomes  second  nature, 
music  is  again  of  value  as  a  stimulus.  Therefore 
an  intelligent  use  of  music  with  physical  education 
is  beneficial,  but  its  absolute  continuance  is  harm- 
ful.— (From  the  "  School  Journal.") 
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Teaching  Physical  Training  in  a  Normal  School 

By  N.  Adele  Taylor 


PHYSICAL  training  for  girls  in  the  Normal 
School  is  a  problem  with  which  at  present  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  deal.  The  schedule  is  so  ar- 
ranged in  many  cases  that  the  gymnasium  period 
is  placed  between  other  classes.  This  necessitates 
the  quick  change  to  the  gymnasium  suit  before  class 
and  the  hurry  of  dressing  again  after  class,  which 
seems  like  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  perhaps  a 
half  hour  in  the  gynmasium;  then  as  there  is  no 
time  after  the  exercise  for  a  bath,  the  student 
goes  to  the  next  recitation  hot,  tired,  and  alto- 
gether  uncomfortable. 

This,  I  think,  more  than  any  other  reason,  is 
the  cause  of  the  dislike  that  many  of  the  girls 
have  for  the  gymnasium  work,  and  as  a  doctor's 
certificate  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  girl  may 
be  excused,  we  find  even  the  most  healthy  among 
them  producing  certificates,  which  are  given  with 
absolutely   no   reason. 

There  seems  at  present  to  be  only  one  way  to 
master  this  difficulty.  The  students,  even  though 
they  are  unable  to  take  the  work,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  gymnasium  and  watch.  Then 
lectures  should  be  given  :>o  that  they  will  under- 
stand what  each  exercise  is  given  for  and  wItv 
they  need  it  and,  lastly  the  work  made  so  inter- 
esting that  the  trouble  of  dressing  will  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

In  our  school  we  have  formed  a  girls  athletic 
association.  The  members  are  given  season  tickets 
to  all  exhibitions,  games  and  contests  held  in  the 
gymnasium  by  the  girls.  They  also  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  coached  in  basketball,  field-hockey 
and  tennis,  and  are  allowed  to  enter  the  annual 
athletic  contest.  With  these  inducements  before 
them  every  girl  in  our  chool  joined,  officers  were 
elected  and  the  association  started  in  to  do  what  it 
could  to  improve  the  gymnastic  conditions  and  to 
equip  the  g>'ninasium  belter.  Meetings  of  this  associ- 
ation give  excellent  opportunities  for  short  lectures 
on  the  physical  work  and  seem  to  be  a  means 
of  getting  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
The  work  in  the  Ky"iii«»*^iiini  must  always  be 
something  new.  as  wrll  as  progressive.  A  regu- 
lar card  system  will  be  found  very  useful  here 
and  the  work  in  this  way  can  be  so  planned  that 
the  student  is  ntver  made  tired  by  having  the  same 
exercises   two   days    in    succession. 

The  tactics  (»f  the  lesson  should  be  given  with 
sharp  cpiick  commands  and  with«nU  music,  as  better 
attention  is  then  j^iven  to  the  posture  and  car- 
riaj^e  of  the  body,  which  seems  lost  when  music 
is   userl. 

Such  free  work  should  be  juiven  as  may  easily 
he  taught  in  the  public  school  room.  Vigor  and 
snaj)  must  be  put  iiUo  the  conunands  if  they  are 
to    he    made    interesting    and    used    to    good    pur- 


pose. Suitable  music  will  help  to  establish 
rhythm  and  force. 

As  the  classes  in  the  Normal  School  are  gen- 
erally large  good  games  are  rather  scarce  and 
there  are  always  some  girls  who  do  not  care  to 
play.  After  discovermg  this  I  tried  teaching  the 
"Virginia  Reel,"  "Paul  Jones,"  folk  dances,  etc. 
These  are  enjoyed  by  all.  Besides  affording  good 
exercise,  they   teach  an  appreciation  of  rhythm. 

Apparatus  work  is  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some part  of  the  gymnastic  program.  Some  of 
the  girls  are  strong  enough  to  take  it  and  want 
nothing  else,  but  the  majority  are  weak  and  afraiil 
of  getting  hurt.  For  this  part  of  the  lesson  the 
class  may  be  divided  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  girls,  and  while  one  section  takes  the  appara- 
tus work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
the  others,  in  charge  of  a  leader  may  be  given 
dancing,  a  game,  or  sometimes  free  work  which 
gives  a  chance  for  the  practice  teaching  so  much 
needed   in   the   normal   school. 

Note  books  may  be  kept  by  the  student  to  very 
good  advantage.  Have  them  write  down  after 
each  lesson  any  new  command  that  they  may  be 
givep.  If  this  is  compulsory  it  keeps  the  attcn- 
ti(m  during  the  lesson,  helps  them  to  remember  it 
by  writing  it  down  afterward  and  affords  thcni 
good  basis  for  their  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 


Note: — Sec  article  in  December,  1906,  "American 
riNuinasia"  by  Miss  Taylor,  on  "Cnnditions  in  State 
Normal    Schools." 


Playground  Work  in  New  York 

New  York  City  conducts  sixty-three  playgrounds 
this  summer.  At  most  of  these  there  is  gymnasium 
apparatus  for  the  boys  and  swings  for  the  girls. 
At  each  there  is  a  librarian,  who  tells  the  smaller 
children  stories  and  gives  out  books  to  the  larger ; 
a  kindergarten  teacher,  and  gymnastic  teachers. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  exercise  at  one  of  the  playgroimds: — 

1. 00  to  1.30. — The  assembly,  consisting  of  march- 
ing, singing,  the  salute  to  the  flag,  and  a  short  talk 
by  the  principal. 

1.30  to  2.30. — Organized  work  in  the  kindergarten 
and  in  gymnastics. 

^.30  to  3.00. — Organized  play,  including  all  of  the 
various  indoor  and  outdoor  games  which  may  be 
played  in  limited  space. 

3.00  to  4.00. — Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  folk 
dances,  and  appartatus  work  for  the  older  children, 
and  occupation  work  for  the  younger. 

4.00  to  4.45. — Organized  games,  basket-ball,  gym- 
nastic and  kinderarten  games. 

4.45  to  5.15. — Athletics  and  the  activities  of  the 
Good  Citizens'  Club. 

5.15  to  5.30.— The  (hsmissal,  including  marching 
and  singing. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  children  are  sent  in 
groups  to  the  room  set  apart  for  reading  and  quiet 
games.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  they  read  or  play  parlor  games. 

Vo\k  dancing,  which  has  been  so  successful  during 
the  regular  session  of  the  school  year  in  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  attractions. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


WW.   XUTRITIOX     OF     MAN.—By   Russell   H. 

Chittenden.    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Sc.D.      Published    by 

F.    A.   Stokes   Co.     Price   $3.00  net    (postage   22 

cents.) 

This  book  of  321  pages  presents  largely  the  lec- 
tures delivered  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Lowell 
Institute  course,  in  Boston.  Aim  of  the  book  is  to 
arouse  much  more  general  popular  interest  in  the 
>ul)ject  of  human  nutrition,  which  is  the  motive 
evident  in  all  the  author's  work  in  this  line.  The 
chapter  headings  arc :  Foods  and  their  digestion ; 
absorption,  assimilation,  and  the  processes  of  metab- 
olism; the  balance  of  nutrition;  source  of  the  en- 
erj^y  of  nmscle  work,  with  some  theories  of  pro- 
teid  matabolism;  dietary  habits  and  the  true  food 
requirements;  further  experiments  and  observa- 
ti(»ns  bearing  on  true  food  reciuirements ;  the  effect 
of  low  proteid  diet  on  high  proteid  animals;  prac- 
tical applications  with  some  additional  data.  Sev- 
eral illustrations  show  progress  of  experiments 
made  in  laboratory  work.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  book  sums  up  very  briefly  the  auth- 
or's idea  of  a  proper  diet,  which  is  in  accord  with 
scientific  study  of  today:  "The  nutrition  of  man, 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  individual  in  a  man- 
ner adapted  to  obtaining  the  best  results,  involves 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  body 
under  different  conditions  of  life,  and  a  willingness 
to  accept  and  put  in  practice  the  principles  that  sci- 
eniilic  research  has  brought  to  light,  even  though 
such  principles  stand  opposed  to  old-time  traditions 
and  customs.  The  master  words  which  promise 
he!|)  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  intelligent  plan  of 
living  are  moderation  and  simplicity,  moderation  in 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  daily,  simplicity  in 
the  character  of  the  dietary,  in  harmony  with  the 
old  «;aying  that  man  cats  to  live  and  not  lives  to  eat. 
In  so  doing  there  is  promise  of  health,  strength  and 
longevity,  with  increased  efficiency,  as  the  reward 
of  obedience  to   Nature's  laws." 


ELEMENTS  OF  PH YS10L0(;Y.— By  Hough  and 
Sedgwick.  Ginn  &  Co.  Pages  557.  Illustrated. 
Price  I1.25  (postage  10  cents). 

HYGIENE  AND  SAN  ITATIOa.— Bv  Hough  and 
Sedgwick.  Ginn  &  Co.  Pa^es  557.  Illnstrated. 
Price  51.25  (postage  10  cents). 

These  two  books,  just  published,  are  reprints  from 
the  larger  book  by  the  same  author*^.  "The  Human 
Mechanism."  As  the  original  work  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  publications  of 
its  type,  the  divided  book  is  likelv  to  appeal  to  in- 
structors and  students  who  will  find  the  same  ma- 
terial in  smaller  form  under  some  conditions  more 
serviceable.  "The  keynote  of  the  work  is  the  human 
body  as  a  physical  mechanism  and  the  behavior 
of  this  mechanism  in  response  to  the  conditions  and 
activities  of  daily  life." 

The  American  Civmnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publicatirm  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  i)rice  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS.— By 
Baron  Nils  Posse,  edited  by  Baroness  Ro$e  Posse 
New  and  enlarged  edition  1907.  Pages  308.  Price 
$3.00. 

This  book,  especially  written  for  conditions  with- 
in the  field  of  physical  training  has  been  re-issued  in 
enlarged  form  with  the  addition  of  a  section  on 
"Medico-Gymnastic  Therapeutics."  Students  of  the 
general  subject  have  found  this  book  in  its  original 
form  of  much  value;  in  its  present  more  complete 
form  its  worth  is  considerably  increased.  One 
serious  defect  is  the  lack  of  cither  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  an  index.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
the  following,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  book's 
scope :  Definition  of  medical  gymnastics,  effects 
and  classification  of  movements,  with  description 
and  illustrations  of  movements  and  their  applica- 
tion ;  disorders  of  the  circulation,  disorders  of  diges- 
tion, disorders  of  nutrition,  disorders  of  locomo- 
tion, disorders  of  uterine  organs,  indications  and 
contra-indications  for  massage,  rules  for  writing 
prescriptions. 

Philadelphia  School  Playgrounds 

Sixty  playgrounds  have  been  open  in  Philadelphia 
during  July  and  August,  six  days  a  week,  seven 
hours  a  day.  As  a  rule  the  morning  session  is  from 
8.30  to  12.00  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  session  from 
2.30  to  6.00  o'clock.  All  playgrounds  have  one  teacher 
and  a  custodian ;  those  most  frequented  have  two 
teachers  and  a  custodian.  These  playgrounds  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  of  the  city  board  of  public  education,  of 
which  \V.  A.  Stecher  is  director.  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Neill  is  supervisor  of  playgrounds.  The  general 
daily  program  may  be  of  interest : — 

FOREXOOX  PROGRAM. 

8.30  to    9.00. — Free  play  with  material  and  on  ap- 
apparatus. 

9.00  to    9.30. — Songs,  nature  talks  or  stories. 

9.30  to  10.00. — Marching,  games,  rhythms,  etc. 
10.00  to  10.30. — Games  for  younger  children. 
10.30  to  11.00. — Organization  games,   team  games. 
11.00  to  12.00. — Occupation. 

AFTEK.XOX   PROGRAM. 

^•30  to  3.00. —  Patriotic    songs,    quiet    games,    finger 

plays,  guessing  games,   etc. 
3.00  to  3.30. —  Free    play    with    material    and    on    ap- 
paratus. 
3.30  to  4.00. — I^'ill  games  and  .sense  plays. 
4.00  to  4.30. — (iames    for   older   children,    traditional 

and  ^ynmastic  games. 
4.30  to  5.00.— I'Vce  i)lay  or   contest  games. 
5,00  to  6.00. — Occupation. 

Si)ecial  Pro^'ranis.— One  morning  each  week  a 
series  of  contest  j^anies  and  races  is  arranged,  to 
which  ])arents  and  otlurs  interested  are  invited.  One 
afternoon  each  week  is  intended  to  be  given  to  a 
series  of  j)atriotic  son.ns.  a  poem,  or  a  story.  Salut- 
ing the  tl.i.n.  or  where  possible  a  tiaii-raising  exercise 
with  suitable  niarcbinj.^  and  songs  is  included,  espe- 
cial Iv  in  the  so-called  "foreign  districts." 


Cincinnati  to  Have  More  Municipal  Physical 

Training 

The  city  council  of  Cincinnati  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  park  commission  to  draw  up  plans  for  a 
system  of  parks  to  be  modeled  after  the  Chicago 
South  Park  System.  Royal  S.  Melendy,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  project.  He  has  been  in 
communication  with  E.  B.  De  Groot,  Chicago,  rela- 
tive to  plans  and  specifications  for  McKinley  Park 
which  is  to  occupy  a  plot  of  ground  in  one  of  the 
crowded  districts  of  Cincinnati. 


Notes  from  France 


The  yearly  gymnastic  fete  at  Clermount  Ferrand 
in  May  was  participated  in  by  over  3000  gymnasts, 
who  went  through  six  groups  of  exercises  to  music, 
with  much  smartness.  Among  the  pyramids  were 
some  composed  of  forty-eight  men,  showing  much 
muscular  ability,  perhaps  too  much  from  the  Amer- 
ican physical   training  standpoint. 

An  international  exhibition  of  physical  training 
interests  is  being  promoted  for  France. 


GYMNASIUM  HAND  BOOK  FOR 
WOMEN 

With  the  publication,  this  summer,  in  time 
for  the  fall  gymnasium  season,  of  the  Gymna- 
sium Hand  Book  for  Women,  the  Hastings 
System  of  Physical  Examination  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  announcement  that  the  Hand 
Book  is  nearly  ready  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  physical  directors  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  awaiting  its  appearance.  The 
Hand  Book  will  correspond  to  the  Hand  Books 
previously  prepared  for  men  and  for  boys, 
which  are  now  in  use  in  150  or  more  of  the 
leading  gymnasiums  for  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  G)rmnasium  Hand  Book  for  Women  will 
be  adapted  to  ages  17  to  30  years.  In  addition 
to  the  anthropomotric  chart  there  will  be  sug- 
gestions for  new  members,  advice  concerning 
personal  hygiene,  diet,  character  of  exercise, 
etc. 

A  special  circular  containing  detailed  infor- 
mation of  the  entire  Hastings  System  of  Phys- 
ical Examination  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Further  information  on  any  subject  will  be  sup- 
plied by  letter  if  stamps  is  enclosed  with  in- 
quiry. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Boston  Extends  City  Playgrounds  and 

Gymnasiums 

By  a  special  loan  bill,  passed  by  the  Boston  city 
council  in  July,  funds  will  be  provided  for  material 
extension  of  the  public  gymnasiums,  playgrounds 
and  baths  of  the  municipality.  The  bill  carries  about 
$350,000  for  the  purpose,  including  improvements 
of  present  facilities,  new  playgrounds  and  three 
new  bath  houses. 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A.  B*  WEGENER 

Liberally  illtsstnted  from  photograpbs 

showing  practical  gymnaritnn 

exerdset  oa  the  vertical 

ladder.    E^erdies  may  JVbw  tn  process 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SODERLUNO 


ANTI-SCALDING 

SHOWER  VALVE 


OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

MAY  BC  FITTED  FOR  ANY  SIZE 
FLOOR.  CEILING  OR  WALL  CONNECTIONS 


The  "  SODKRLUND  "  VALVE  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  Young  Men'sClmstian  Association  Buildings,  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  and  all  Public  and  Pri\-ate 
Institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the 
shower  baths. 

This  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes :  on  4  inch  and  5  1*2  inch  centres, 
and  may  be  fitted  for  floor,  ceiling  or  wall  connections.  By 
the  use  of  extension  connections  it  may  be  fitted  for  any  wider 
spread  desired,  making  it  possible  to  substitute  on  any  shower 
already  installed,  regardless  of  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  supply  pipes. 

Complete  catalog  ffivinff  full  information,  prices,  etc, 
may  be  had  upon  request 

UNION  BRASS  WORKS  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


(sole  manufacturciis) 


MASS. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Mention  "American  C^ymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


What  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gym- 
nasia has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  arc  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  over 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month— ^1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C.  E.,  Pa, 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 

It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
are  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
graduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
seem  to  me  good.  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me.  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 


Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month,         J.  R.  L.,  Cal. 


It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G,  N.  Y. 


I   consider  "American   Gymnasia"  a  very   superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A.  G,  111. 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Colo. 


I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C. 


I    will    renew    my   subscription.     I    would    not    be 
without  it.  J.  S.  A..  111. 


MEDART'S 

New  Catalog 

of  gymnasium  supplies  is 
just  coming  off  the  press. 
It  covers  everything  that 
is  used  in  the  gymnasium. 
This  catalog  will  be  of 
value  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  and 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper 
cciuipment  of  the  gymnasium. 

It  Ih  the  <|UAL1TY  of  Me<lart  GymiiaHium 
SiipplioH.  and  the  REASONABLK  PRICES 
at  which  they  are  uffere«l,  that  iiiakeH  thin 
oataloK  no  iie<-eHHary  Ut  anyone  intereHte<l  in 
KyuinaHiuni  work. 

Send  for  it  to-day — it's  yours  for  the  asking 

FRED  MEDART 

3535  I^kKai.i!  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rfiVMNAgnc; 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 


DO  YOU   WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN      GYMNASIA"? 

Small  advertisements  here  are  not  expensive. 
1'hey  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  personal  publicity;  unless  desired 
•'.dvertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted—old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED— or  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

fERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaize  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  reprcscnUtive  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  phjrsical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

ONE  HUNDRED  Expanded  Metal  Merritt  Lockers 
at  a  bargain.  Equipped  with  keyless  locks.  Oood 
as  new.  Address  Central  Department,  Y.M.C.A., 
153  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND  VAULTING  BAR.  Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9' -9')  with  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  **Amerlcan  Gymnasia." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M.C  A.  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  seven  years' experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  orepara- 
tion.  Married  and  small  family.  Best  reterences. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


HONOR  GRADUATE  in  physical  education, now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  Slates.  Address  E.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia." 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years  under  Dr. 
Sargent,  now  director  largest  military  schools  west 
of  West  Point,  desires  position  in  college  or  Y,  M. 
C.  A.  with  chance  to  study  medicine.  Address  H. 
VV.   B.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  four  years  Y.  M.  C  A. 
experience,  single,  good  gymnast,  fencer,  etc., 
desires  position  in  preparatory  school  where 
part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  preparation. 
Best  references.  Address  F.  C.  W.,  American 
Gymnasia. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  of  noted  eastern 
school  of  physical  education,  four  years  experi- 
ence, best  references,  desires  position  as  direc- 
tor in  university  or  large  normal  school.  Ad- 
dress R.  A.  R.,  American  Gymnasia. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Department 

By  C.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Scranton,  Pa* 


WITHOUT  stopping  to  trace  the  history  of  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  exercises  from  early  to  modern 
times;  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  these  exercises  on  the  people  of  earlier 
ages;  without  considering  the  inter-dependence  and 
inter-relation  of  a  man's  body,  mind  and  spirit,  we 
will  immediately  take  up  the  physical  department 
as  we  find  it  today,  after  forty-six  years  of  exist- 
ence, with  special  reference  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Today  we  have  over  550  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums 
in  North  America  with  a  membership  of  140,000. 
This  number  is  constantly  growing,  and  the  ques- 
tions that  naturally  arise  are : 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase? 

Will  the  number  of  members  continue  to  increase  ? 

How  may  we  assure  the  future  success  of  this 
work?  11 

The  cause,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  causes, 
of  the  success  of  this  department  lies  in 

1st,  the  personnel  of  the  men  -in  charge. 

2nd,  the  improved  equipment  and  method  used. 

3rd,  the  increasing  larger  vision  of  the  leaders. 

The  superiority  of  the  association  director  over 
the  athletic  club  trainer  was  in  the  fact  that  he  was, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  honest,  earnest.  Chris- 
tian man,  who  desired  above  everything  else  to  help 
the  individuals  who  came  to  him. 

The  trainers'  duty  and  responsibility  were  first 
to  the  club,  and"  the  men  were  considered  simply 
as  material  with  which  to  win  renown  for  the  club. 

The  association  physical  department  was  launched 
with  much  apprehension,  and  the  men  in  charge 
wondered  "whether  the  physical  department  would 
secularize  the  association,  or  the  association  would 
Christianize  the  physical  department."  The  solution 
of  this  was,  "that  only  Christian  men  be  employed." 

Without  withholding  any  of  the  credit  justly  due 
the  pioneers  in  this  work,  we  may  state  that  their 
vision  was  necessarily  narrow;  but  the  early  lead- 
ers were  good  men,  so  they  prayed,  worked,  studied 
and  planned  for  others,  and  in  spite  of  many  mis- 
takes succeeded  in  establishing  a  firm  foundation. 

The  demand  for  educated,  intelligent,  practical 
men  who  are  earnest  Christians  has  steadily  increased, 
and  today  we  find  the  best  associations  everywhere 
pushing  their  work  with  as  much  energy,  accuracy 
and  business  ability  as  any  first-class  business,  pro- 
fessional or  banking  house.  The  old  buildings  are 
giving  place  to  modern  and  up-to-date  structures. 
Ihe  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  facilities  are 
of  the  best.  The  equipment  is  ample  and  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  the  work.  Good  taste  is  being 
used  in  constructing  and  decorating  the  buildings. 
Good  housekeeping  is  displacing  the  gross  negli- 
gence formerly  so  prevalent.  Up-to-date  lockers, 
swimming  pools  and  shower  baths  are  being  installed. 
Less   frequently  the  notice :     ''Baths  closed   for   re- 


pairs today"  or  "No  hot  water  today,"  is  seen  tacked 
upon  the  gymnasium  door. 

REASONS  FOR  PRESENT  SUCCESS. 

The  value  of  pure  air,  ample  light  and  spotless 
cleanliness  are  becoming  more  fully  appreciated.  Of 
course,  this  means  greater  expense,  fresh  water  in 
the  pool  daily,  a  sufficient  number  of  janitors  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly,  enough  coal  to  give  abundant 
hot  water,  a  thorough  renovating  and  painting  as 
often  as  necessary,  and  all  apparatus  kept  in  per- 
fect condition  and  in  proper  places. 

The  few  pioneers  who  believe  the  above,  and  live 
up  to  their  convictions,  demonstrated  to  the  asso- 
ciation world  that  men  came  in  larger  numbers  when 
the  department  was  kept  clean  and  attractive.  Self- 
respecting  men  will  not  tolerate  negligence  or  in- 
difference in  business,  and  no  more  will  they  toler- 
ate confusion  and  uncleanliness  in  their  place  of 
amusement.  Each  advance  step  was  also  an  upward 
step.  The  directors'  horizon  widened  as  they  solved 
problem  after  problem  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
their  constituency  and  how  to  supply  these  needs. 

Men  only  were  considered  in  the  early  gymna- 
sium, then  the  boys  were  included.  These  two  classes 
were  divided  later  into  other  classes  of  various 
groups  according  to  their  age,  occupation  and  con- 
dition. These  classes  were  again  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  strength,  skill  and  endurance  of  each  one. 
This  arrangement  enabled  the  director  to  adapt  the 
class  work  to  the  individual,  better  than  he  other- 
v.ise  could.  This  led,  in  turn,  to  the  organization 
and  training  of  volunteer  leaders,  resulting  in  in- 
creased enthusiasm  and  efficiency. 

One  cause  of  the  growth  of  this  department  is  the 
enthusiasm  and  help  the  directors  have  received  from 
frequent  attendances  at  physical  directors'  confer- 
ences for  the  study  of  subjects  pertaining  to  this 
department;  this  with  the  daily  study  of  scientific 
literature,  published  upon  this  and  allied  subjects, 
have  made  it  possible  to  furnish  the  membership 
with  increased  benefits  from  exercise,  more  appro- 
priate recreation,  and  a  better  social  atmosphere. 

The  greatest  cause  of  the  present  success  of  this 
department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  undivided 
attention  by  the  directors  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers. The  directors  have  worked,  prayed,  studied 
and  planned  for  their  men  continually;  anything  that 
could  in  any  way  influence  them  for  good  has  been 
tried;  the  members  have  monopolized  all  of  the  di- 
rector's time  and  energy;  consequently  the  work  has 
prospered  and  the  membership  increased. 

Another  cause  of  past  success  and  of  our  present 
condition,  is  our  steadily  increasing  vision  of  this 
work.  Our  members  have  received  all  that  they 
could  justly  ask,  and  far  more — and  they  have  a 
right  to  receive  our  first  and  best  attention — ^but  tlie 
continued  success  of  this  work  depends  upon  a  vision 
of  our  field  of  service  that  does  not  stop  at  our  front 
door,  or  end  with  those  enrolled  in  our  member- 
ship, but  extends  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  every 
community.     We  need  not   fear  that  our  member- 
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ship  will  decrease  if  we  participate  in  the  conduct 
of  various  phases  of  physical  training  for  churches 
or  communities — ^this  work  will,  if  properly  per- 
formed, make  friends  for  the  association. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  should  the  association  rent  or  loan 
any  part  of  its  equipment  to  outside  parties,  but 
occasional  contests  might  be  successfully  conducted 
in  the  gymnasium  or  athletic  field  for  non-members 
who  compete  in  Sunday  school,  day  school,  newsboys, 
shop  or  city  teams  or  leagues.  Such  events,  when 
conducted  on  legal  holidays,  seldom  inconvenience 
members,  and  the  few  members  who  would  use  the 
privileges  on  those  days  may  easily  be  instructed  in 
the  rules,  and  ask  to  act  as  officials. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  desire  to  increase  the  membership  is  a  le- 
gitimate one  and  the  conduct  of  the  series  of  in- 
teresting events  spoken  of  above  will  encourage 
non-members  to  join  the  association,  if  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  there  has  been  satisfactory. 
This  is  a  valuable  method  of  advertising  the  asso- 
ciation's advantages. 

The  boy  or  man  who  cannot  afford  to  join  the 
association  should  not  be  excluded  entirely  from 
its  advantages,  or  from  its  beneficial  influences.  The 
men  who  contribute  to  the 'support  of  the  associa- 
tion hope  and  expect  that  its  activities  will  give 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  entire  community  at  least 
an  opportunity  to  be  benefited  by  them.  Whether 
they  accept  the  opportunity  is,  of  course,  optional 
with  each  individual  just  as  membership  is. 

This  is  an  age  of  reform. 

Society  now,  as  in  the  past,  is  divided  into  two 
main  classed.  One,  the  small  minority,  consists  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  other  one,  that  great  majority, 
is  made  up  of  followers.  The  first  class  is  again  di- 
vided into  those  who  are  the  champions  of  right,  and 
those  who  use  their  leadership  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.    The  former  are  the  stronger,  because — 

Right  is  always  stronger  than  wrong. 

Truth  is  braver  than  falsehood. 

Love  is  superior  to  selfishness. 

We  not  only  have  a  place  and  part  in  reformation, 
but  in  the  more  important  work  of  forming  traits 
of  character.    The  evils  of  every  community  are — 

Intemperance. 

Lasciviousness. 

Laziness. 

The  drinking  habit,  so  prevalent  among  the  work- 
ing class  and  among  those  who  do  not  work,  may  be 
successfully  combated  by  rational  means,  namely, 
proper  recreation,  right  environment,  and  satisfac- 
tory refreshments.  These  will  be  found  powerful 
allies  in  removing  the  danger. 

The  common  topic  of  many  places  where  men 
congregate  is  the  subject  of  sexual  perversion.  Their 
humor  is  coarse  and  degrading,  both  to  the  listeners 
and  to  the  participants  in  such  conversation.  This 
may  also  be  eliminated  by  giving  instruction  in 
attractive,  manly  exercises,  in  proper  talks  on  health 
and  physical  development  and  first  aid  to  the  injured, 
etc.,  during  noon  hours.  Men's  minds  must  be  con- 
stantly engaged.  The  time  and  thought  squandered 
on  lewd  stories  shows  the  dearth  of  information  and 
interest  in  other  subjects,  and  also  shows  the  habit 
of  impure  thought  formed  during  early  life.     Bet- 


ter inspire  interest  in  social  betterment  and  labor 
questions,  in  public  baths,  public  libraries,  public 
playgrounds  and  athletic  fields,  and  in  base-ball  and 
foot  ball  games  and  tournaments — in  fact,  in  almost 
anything  rather  than  leave  them  to  their  own  empty 
lives. 

The  average  man  is  lazy,  that  is  the  reason  he  is 
only  an  average  man. 

In  correcting  all  of  the  above,  the  association  phys- 
ical department  may  have  a  part.  The  department 
may  develop  energy,  ambition,  determination,  and 
the  habits  of  temperance  and  decency  through  its 
athletics  and  gymnastics  conducted  for  the  entire 
community,  and  by  the  practical  talks  mentioned. 

While  admitting  that  the  perversion  of  athletic 
sports  rang  the  death  knell  of  Greek  supremacy,  we 
must  admit  that  Greek  supremacy  was  won,  and  de- 
pended more  upon  her  excellent  system  of  physical 
training  than  upon  all  other  influences  combined. 
So  long  as  the  olive  crown  was  the  reward  of  the 
victor,  and  the  contestants  were  restricted  to  the 
patricians,  Greece  was  the  superior  of  all  other 
countries  in  civilization  and  culture.  When  the  enor- 
mous rewards  offered  for  victory  enticed  brutal 
professionals  to  the  games,  the  decline  of  Greece 
began.  It  was  not  because  of  the  valuable  prizes, 
but  because  of  licentiousness,  laziness  and  intempuer- 
ance  that  followed. 

Our  lesson  must  be  that  careful  supervision  of  all 
branches  of  physical  training  is  indispensable.  Rep- 
resentative teams  have  been  and  may  frequently  be 
conducted  advantageously,  but  they  will  be  con- 
ducive to  greater  interest  and  participated  in  by 
larger  numbers,  if  many  teams  are  organized,  each 
with  its  own  name,  captain  and  manager;  and  all 
schedules,  accounts,  etc.,  submitted  to  the  physical 
director  for  his  approval.  In  this  way  two  or  more 
games  may  be  arranged  with  other  associations  on 
the  same  evening,  and  the  visiting  teams  may  be 
treated  as  guests  rather  than  as  opponents. 


(A  second  section  of  this  paper  will  be  printed 
in  a  later  issue,  in  which  Mr.  Jackson  will  present 
some  further  suggestions  for  advance  work  in  line 
with  present  day  tendencies  of  physical  training.) 


School  of  Education  Reorganizes  Physical 
Department 

The  physical  department  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago,  has  recently  been  re- 
organized and  now  includes  within  its  scope  both 
hygiene  and  physical  education.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Ray- 
croft  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  department 
and  he  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  Dr. 
A.  M.  Frew,  Mr.  Tilden  M.  Steams  and  Miss  Ida 
Mann.  The  entire  medical  and  sanitary  supervision 
of  the  school  as  well  as  the  courses  in  hygiene  will 
be  in  charge  of  this  department.  The  playground, 
now  in  process  of  construction,  is  located  on  59th 
St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  just  opposite  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  School  of  Education,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  the  fall.  It  will  be  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  best  of  modern  apparatus  and  will 
include  a  six-lap  running  track,  baseball  and  football 
field,  tennis  courts,  basket-ball  field,  sand-pits,  etc. 
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Why  Girls  Should  Use  Gymnasium  Apparatus 


By  Mary  W.  BuUef 


MOST  decidedly  do  I  believe  in  the  use  of  appar- 
atus in  our  girls'  gymnasiums  but  not  in  its  abuse; 
nor  do  I  believe  in  the  intemperate  use  of  the  same 
by  our  young  women  and  girls. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  certain  amount  of  apparatus 
work  is  an  excellent  thing  for  most  girls,  big  or  lit- 
tle; it  is  only  when  they  get  too  much  of  it  that 
harm  is  done.  I  believe  Uie  director  should  take 
personal  charge  of  the  apparatus  work  and  that  the 
pupils,  even  during  playtime,  should  be  under  her 
watchful  eye  lest  some,  all  too  venturesome,  be 
tempted  to  overdo.  When  neither  the  director  nor 
assistant  director  are  on  the  floor,  apparatus  work 
should  be  forbidden. 

Accidents?  Yes,  we  have  a  few  now  and  then, 
but  "accidents  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families" 
and  far  more'  serious  ones  are  happening  to  us  every 
day  outside  of  the  gymnasium. 

One  of  my  best  pupils,  during  the  last  icy  spell, 
slipped  and  sat  down  on  the  sidewalk — ^just  a  little 
fall — ^but  she  broke  her  leg  in  two  places ;  a  far  more 
senous  accident  than  we  have  ever  had  recorded 
against  our  gymnasium.  Our  accidents  have  been 
few  and  most  of  them  very  slight,  while  the  majority 
were  but  the  result  of  some  transgression  of  the 
gymnasium  rules — some  act  of  disobedience  through 
heedless  carelessness  or  impulsive  thoughtlessness — 
and  in  such  cases  the  sufferer  learned  a  needed 
lesson. 

Given  a  good  teacher  who  understands  women  and 
their  limitations  as  well  as  their  needs,  good  disci- 
pline and  well-constructed  apparatus,  I  do  not  think 
very  serious  accidents  will  occur  to  women  or  girls 
in  a  gymnasium,  while  they  will  learn  much  that 
will  be  of  great  help  to  them  all  through  life,  cul- 
tivating courage,  presence  of  mind,  quickness  of 
thought  and  action ;  developing  self-confidence  as  they 
become  conscious  of  increasing  physical  power  and 
control,  and  strengthening  the  will. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  element  of  pleasure  as 
one  of  the  chief  essentials  in  all  gymnastic  work, 
it  has  never  been  my  practice  to  force  my  pupils 
to  take  part  in  the  apparatus  work  against  their 
wills  (save  when  some  deformity  needed  the  cor- 
rective effect  of  certain  work  on  some  special  piece 
of  apparatus,  when  I  have  had  to  insist  upon  its 
being  taken ;  but  I  confess  I  have  made  the  medicine 
as  pleasant  as  possible  even  then.)  It  has  always 
been  my  policy  to  make  the  apparatus  work  so  much 
fun  that  that  part  of  the  lesson  is  looked  forward  to 
as  time  for  a  jolly  laugh  an  dgood  time  in  general 
and  is  heartily  entered  into  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all. 

During  apparatus  work  I  insist  upon  only  a  reason- 
able amount  of  quiet  and  order  being  maintained 


Note, — See  article  on  above  subject  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  March  and  April,  1907;  also  communi- 
cation from  Miss  Butler  in  June  issue.  There  will 
be  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject.  Miss 
Butler  is  director  of  physical  training  at  State  Nor- 
mal, School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


in  each  division.  This  allows  the  pupils  to  compare 
notes  and  laugh  and  talk  freely.  Indeed  this  is  the 
part  of  the  lesson  that  I  find  my  pupils  enjoy  most, 
when  the  class,  divided  into  squads,  is  marched  to 
horse,  parallels,  rings  or  ladder.  With  all  the  free- 
dom and  abandon  of  children  they  enter  into  the 
sport,  each  one  trymg  to  do  the  exercise  better 
than  ever  before;  applauding  heartily  when  one  exe- 
cutes a  movement  well,  and  laughing  gleefully,  but 
not  unkindly,  when  a  most  awkward  finish  covers 
the  unfortunate  with  merry  confusion  and  calls  forth 
from  the  teacher  a  half  laughing,  half  serious  re- 
proof. 

STMULATING  HYGIENIC  FUN. 
Indeed  the  amount  of  fun  girls  get  from  the  appar- 
atus work  is  beyond  measure.  More  real  sponta- 
neous laughs  are  indulged  in  during  this  part  of  the 
lesson  than  would  be  possible  imder  almost  any  other 
circumstances  or  surroundings.  For  in  die  "gym"— 
as  they  slide  down  the  ladders,  play  leap  frog  or 
tag,  turn  somersaults  on  mats,  rings  or  parallels, — 
years  drop  from  them,  they  grow  young  in  heart; 
school  work,  home  cares,  and  worries  vanish  for  the 
time  being;  business  with  its  trials  and  perplexities 
is  forgotten,  and  they  are  children  once  more,  romp- 
ing, noisy,  spontaneous  children,  free  to  live  and 
enjoy  life. 

What  if  they  must  take  back  their  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  don  their  long  skirts  after  the 
lesson?  They  are  stronger,  better,  and  sweeter,  be- 
cause happier,  for  the  hour's  merry  sport 

Laughter  in  itself  is  a  good  exercise ;  and  speaking 
of  laughter  I  quote  a  little  article  published  by  the 
"Youth's  Companion"  on  the  subject  some  months 
ago: 

"Women  laugh  too  little.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
their  lack  of  humor  or  to  childhood's  training  in 
gentle  manners  may  be  questioned.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  hearty  laugh  in  a  woman's  voice  is  rare  music 
An  audience  of  women  rustles  with  amusement,  but 
seldom  laughs.  A  group  of  girls  giggle,  but  seldom 
laugh.  A  woman  reading  the  most  brilliant  humor- 
ous story  seldom  gets  beyond  a  smile. 

"A  Paris  doctor  has  recently  opened  a  laughter 
cure.  It  is  a  private  institution,  and  large  fees  are 
charged.  The  patients  sit  around  a  room,  and  at 
a  given  moment  begin  to  smile  at  each  other.  The 
smile  broadens  to  a  grin  and  at  a  signal  to  a  peal 
of  laughter.  Two  hours  a  day  of  this  healthful  exer- 
cise are  said  to  cure  the  worst  case  of  dyspepsia. 
But  whether  the  habit  of  laughing  easily  and  natur- 
ally could  be  acquired  by  this  process  is  doubtful. 
The  student  of  the  art  of  laughing  might  find  him- 
self in  the  condition  of  the  centipede  of  classic  fame, 
who 

'was  happy  till 

One  day  the  toad  in  fun 

Said,   'Pray  which   leg  goes   after  which?' 

This  strained  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch 

He  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch, 

Considering  how  to  run." 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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By  Charles  E.  Suiter 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Intercollegiate  G>n- 
forence,  held  in  April,  two  resolutions  were  p^sed, 
which  are  significant  as  showing  the  rigid  determin- 
ation of  that  body  as  a  whole,  to  keep  western  inter- 
collegiate athletics  on  a  high  plane  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  scholarship  requirements  and  strict 
amateur  standards,  even  though  strong  pressure  from 
factors  both  outside  and  inside  the  conference  be 
brought  to  bear  on  it,  causing  it  to  ease  up  a  little 
in  certain  instances.  The  resolutions  adopted  are 
as  follows: 

I.  "Resolved — That  in  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
ference there  shall  be  no  intercourse  in  athletic  re- 


lations between  members  of  this  conference  and  every 
member  that  does  not  conform  in  full  to  the  con- 
ference rules. 

2.  "Resolved — That  no  conference  university 
shall  play  with  any  western  institution  of  similar 
class  athletically,  i.  e.,  one  which  competes  with 
any  member  of  the  conference  on  the  basis  of  ath- 
letic equality,  except  under  conference  rules  of  elig- 
ibility." 

The  action  of  the  conference  strikes  the  heaviest 
blow  at  Michigan  who  is  thus  shut  out  from  all 
athletic  relations  with  the  remaining  eight  colleges 
of  the  conference.    This  is  because  of  her  announced 


(Ck)ntinued  on  next  page.) 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

Fancy  that  iyx>r  centipede  sprawling  motionless 
in  a  ditch  trying  to  decide  just  which  one  of  his 
many  legs  should  make  the  next  move.  I  was  forced 
to  laugh  at  this  picture  myself  but  alas  how  like  some 
of  us  that  centipede  is. 

So  having  decided  that  laughter,  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous, is  good  for  womankind,  and  finding  that 
apparatus  work,  well  graded  and  planned  with  care, 
is  surely  conductive  to  mental  recreation  and  merri- 
ment, you  see  I  have  one  strong  reason  for  letting 
my  pupils  indulge  as  freely  in  it  as  their  health  and 
strength  will  safely  permit.  But  this  reason  is  not 
the  only  one;  for  rightly  used  each  piece  of  appar- 
atus may  be  made  as  a  means  toward  the  end  and 
assist  in  developing  some  part  of  the  body,  or  in 
correcting  some  fault  or  deformity. 

The  horse  is  a  general  favorite  and  may  be  used 
to  advantage  if  the  work  on  it  is  so  planned  that 
physical  and  even  mental  benefits  are  added  to  the 
recreative  element,  and  all  dangerous  or  strenuous 
movements  avoided. 

Even  the  work  on  the  parallels  may  be  fitted  to 
our  needs,  and  I  find  this  piece  is  much  liked  by 
nir'st  girls.  By  holding  back,  rather  than  forcing, 
the  nervous  and  timid  pupils,  all  undue  nervous  ex- 
citement is  avoided ;  and  the  increase  in  nerve  power 
and  control  in  such  pupils  keeps  pace  with  their 
f^eneral  improvement  in  health  as  a  rule. 

CONSTANT  SUPERVISION  ESSENTIAL. 

But  however  beneficial  the  parallel  bars  may  be 
from  both  a  physiological  and  educational  stand- 
point, I  do  not  regard  them  as  safe  playthings  and 
my  pupils  are  forbidden  to  exercise  on  them  in  play- 
time unless  one  of  the  instructors  is  near,  as  they 
arr  decidedly  unsafe  for  the  uninitiated. 

The  rings,  stall  bars,  Swedish  boom,  the  giant 
stride  machine  and  horizontal  ladder — on  these  we 
can  arrange  many  exercises  that  will  prove  pleasant 
and  beneficial.  The  stall  bars  are  generally  as  un- 
p<  pular  among  the  girls  as  the  giant  stride  and  rings 
are  popular,  but  work  on  them  may  be  made  inters- 
ecting as  well  as  corrective,  hence  I  approve  of  them 
heartily. 


The  ladder  is  one  of  our  pet  pieces  and  the  pupil 
v/ho  at  first  was  too  timid  to  climb  more  than  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  ground,  soon  learns  to  enjoy  climb- 
ing to  the  top  and  rejoices  in  being  no  longer  dizzy 
while,  as  from  her  lofty  perch  she  looks  down  and 
prepares  to  take  a  slide,  she  audibly  "wishes  it  were 
higher  still." 

Again: — during  apparatus  work  each  pupil  in  turn 
is  given  the  director's  undivided  attention  as  she 
comes  within  reach  of  her  helping  hand  and  under 
the  direct  personal  influence  of  her  encouragement 
and  aid.  The  close  relationship  thus  established  be- 
tween pupils  and  teachers  during  this  part  of  the 
gymnastic  lesson,  if  wisely  taken  advantage  of,  has 
a  natural  and- beneficial  result. 

Courage,  confidence,  co-ordination,  strength,  elas- 
ticity, speed,  steadiness  of  nerve  and  eye  and  hand, 
better  heart,  lungs,  digestion  and  circulation,  all  this 
may  be  gained  from  apparatus  work  if  the  teacher 
is  master  of  her  art  and  of  her  classes;  and  mod- 
eration, obedience,  justice  and  goodwill  are  the  ruling 
principles  in  her  gymnasium.  But  all  strenuous  ap- 
paratus work,  all  severe  or  sustained  strength  ex- 
ercises, all  high  jumping,  all  nerve  testing  work  and 
all  severe  stretchings  I  would  rule  out  for  both  girls 
and  women. 

During  my  eight  years  of  practice  in  this  pro- 
fession I  have  drawn  a  sharp  line  between  the  work 
fit  for  women  as  compared  with  that  permitted  men 
and  boys;  and  have  tried  strongly  to  impress  upon 
all  the  young  teachers  in  training  under  me,  as  well 
as  the  young  girls  and  young  women  under  my  care 
in  the  gymnasium,  the  fact  that  woman  should  not 
try  to  be  man's  physical  equal — urging  upon  them 
a  higher  aim,  i.  e.,  the  perfection  of  their  woman- 
hood; urging  them  to  put  high  value  on  their  lives 
and  to  choose  wisely,  making  health  their  aim,  not 
great  gymnastic  skill;  good  nerves  and  firm  muscle 
control,  not  huge  muscles  or  great  acrobatic  skill ; 
sound  lungs  and  heart,  not  a  tremendous  chest  ex- 
pansion. I  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  temperance 
in  gymnastic  exercises  since  I  received  my  diploma 
from  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
(then  Anderson's  Normal  School),  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  preach  and  teach  the  same;  I  plead  for  a 
wiser  use  of  apparatus  for  women  and  girls,  not 
its  utter  annihilation. 
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intention  of  using  her  fourth-year  men  in  competi- 
tion and  of  scheduling  more  than  five  games  in  foot- 
ball, thus  violating  two  of  the  conference  rules.  The 
former  of  these  two  rules  does  seem  a  bit  drastic, 
we  must  admit,  and  when  it  was  formulated  nearly 
two  years  ago  it  did  not  by  any  means  meet  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  colleges  represented. 
The  greater  number  of  representatives  believed  that 
tihe  tSree-year  rule  should  not  be  retroactive,  i.  e., 
take  eflfect  on  men  in  college  when  the  rule  was 
passed;  but  there  was  lacking  one  vote  of  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to  crush  the  measure,  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  passed,  and  the  inevitable  was  calmly, 
though  in  some  cases  reluctantly,  accepted  by  all 
except  Michigan,  who  stoutly  refused  to  abide  by 
any  such  rules. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  unanimity  of 
purpose  even  on  the  part  of  Michigan  to  break  away 
from  the  conference  inasmuch  as  there  are  at  least 
three  factions  at  that  institution  holding  very  diverse 
views  on  the  situation.    One  faction,  it  seems,  wishes 


Michigan  to  leave  the  conference  and  retrieve  her 
last  fortunes  in  competition  with  Pennsylvania  under 
eastern  rules.  Another  desires  to  remain  in  the  con- 
ference but  still  turns  wistful  glances  towards  Penn- 
sylvania. Still  a  third  faction,  somewhat  in  the  mi- 
nority and  consisting  chiefly  of  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, desires  to  remain  in  the  conference  and  rigidly 
adhere  to  all  the  conference  rules. 

With  such  a  preponderance  of  sentiment  against 
the  conference,  augmented  perhaps  by  visions  of  vic- 
tory in  the  east,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  Mich- 
igan's attitude.  It  is  the  attitude  that  has,  until 
rather  recently,  been  almost  universal  among  the 
colleges,  namely,  an  intense  thirst  for  athletic  victory 
and  a  determination  to  pursue  such  a  policy  as  would 
best  satisfy  that  thirst.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
every  team  cannot  always  win ;  some  must  necessarily 
suffer  defeat;  and  to  break  away  from  one  naturd 
rivals  and  seek  competition  where  the  chances  of 
victory  seem  better  can  scarcely  be  called  the  best 
of  ethics;  this  view  is  also  shared  by  that  helpless 
minority  at  Michigan  who  desire  to  keep  her  in  the 
conference. 


Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington  was  appointed.  Sept 
Sth,  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  as  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
His  duties  are  to  cover  the  supervision  of  all  forms 
of  ]>hysical  activity  and  instruction  in  hygiene,  in- 
cluding athletics,  playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  mili- 
tary drill,  and  the  newlly  amplified  system  of  medi- 
cal inspection  and  public  school  nurses.  His  salary 
is  $3576  a  year.  Dr.  Harrington's  experience  has 
been  largely  in  medical  lines.  His  knowledge  of 
physical  training  methods  and  aims  has  been  largely 
acquired  by  observation.  He  has  succeeded  Dr. 
J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  director  of  the  department 
for  four  years. 

Henry  G.  Carrell  is  instructor  in  physical  training 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  high  school,  succeeding  Guy 
S.  Lowman. 

W.  P.  Bradley,  for  several  years  at  Y.  M.  C  A., 
Maiden.  Mass.,  has  transferred  to  Vancouver  Ath- 
letic Qub,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Miss  Lillian  H.  Bruce  has  accepted  a  position  at 
Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  la,,  where 
she  has  charsre  of  the  women's  work.  Her  former 
position  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been 
filled  by  Miss  Adele  Seyle. 

Miss  Elma  L.  Harvey,  formerly  at  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  physical  director  for  the  asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  Gallaudet 
College,  this  year. 

Edwin  Hodge,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,^  is  now  su- 
pervisor of  physical  training  in  public  schools  of 
Ashland,  Wis. 

Oswald  Lowsley,  director  of  physical  training, 
public  schools,  Los  Ansreles,  Cal.,  visited  points  of 
professional  interest  in  Boston  and  New  York  during 
September. 

F.  A.  Woll  is  now  at  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  White  is  now  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School  of  Phj'sical  Training,  suc- 
ceeding Horace  Butterworth.    Dr.  White  has  been 


gymnasium  director  of  one  of  the  evening  high 
schools  and  was  also  instructor  in  phsrsiology  at 
Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston.  Mr.  Butterworth 
is  now  the  director  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Normal 
School  of  Physical  Education  which  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  this  year. 

Miss  Louise  H.  Wright,  University  of  Texas, 
spent  the  summer  at  Ocean  View,  Va. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Snyder,  Phila.  N.  S.  of  P.  T.,  is 
now  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Miss  R.  W.  Smith  is  now  at  State  Normal  School, 
Bridge  water,  Mass. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Palmer  is  now  at  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Miss  Mabel  Long  is  now  at  Swarthmore  (Pa.) 
Preparatory  School. 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Cummings  has  resigned  from  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University  to  enter  Tufts  Col- 
lege Medical  School,  Boston.  Miss  Elsie  M.  Day- 
ton of  the  Moorhead,  Minn.,  Normal  School,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Cummings. 


Changes  Among  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Directors 

Ralph   Baltzley,   Connellsville,   Pa.,   resigned. 

L.  H.  Battersby,  to  Hamilton,  O.',  from  Mobile, 
Ala. 

S.  B.  Buckland  to  Fargo,  N.  D. 

C.  C.  Carpenter  to  Gen.  St.  Dept.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

T.  D.  Dunham  to  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

G.  H.  Greene,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  resigned. 

A.  P.  Macomber  to  Bennington,  Vt. 

Robert  McLean  to  Joplin,  Mo. 

W.  S.  Maguire,  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  resigned. 

F.  L.  Rand,  23rd  St.  Branch,  N.  Y.  City,  as- 
sistant, resigned. 

F.  P.  Cassidy,  23rd  St.  Branch,  N.  Y.  City,  re- 
signed. ! 
(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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Physical  and  Mental  Characteristics 

of  Poor  and  Wealthy  Classes 
By  Prof.  Alfredo  Niceforo  of  the  University  of  Lausanne 


THE  profound  morphological  difference  that  sep- 
arates the  well-to-do  classes  from  the  poor  and, 
consequently,  the  existence  upon  the  same  territory 
of  two  peoples  almost  alien  to  each  other,  though 
speaking  the  same  language  and  living  side  by  side, 
could  hardly  be  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than 
iu  the  investigation  that  anthropology  has  pursued 
in  its  study  of  the  physical  and  psychological  nature 
of  the  poor.  De  locquevillc  had  written,  "The 
classes  that  constitute  society  form  as  many  dif- 
ferent nations;"  we  had  said  rightly  enough,  'In 
each  nation  there  are  two  nations";  but  we  could 
never  believe  that  a  biological  examination  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  social  classes  would  give 
to  these  axioms,  which  seemed  much  like  paradoxes, 
exact  conhrmation  and  even  constitute  a  new  fact  by 
reason  of  the  wealth  of  the  details  it  furnished  re- 
garding the  inequality  of  the  social  classes. 

.The  stature  of  the  poor  is  less  than  that  of  the 
well-to-do;  so  is  the  body's  weight;  so,  also  is  the 
circumference  of  the  head.  Likewis^  for  the  height 
of  the  forehead,  the  probable  capacity  of  the  skull 
and  the  probable  weight  of  the  brain,  the  poor  afford 
uKasurements  inferior  to  those  afforded  by  the  well- 
to-do.  The  development  of  the  front  of  the  head, 
in  proportion  to  the  total  circumference,  is  greater 
among  the  prosperous  classes,  and  the  facial  angle  is 
a  more  marked  departure  from  the  simian.  Strength, 
as  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  is  much  less  araoxig 
the  poor  children  we  examined,  no  matter  what  their 
ages.  Moreover,  endurance  is  much  greater  among 
the  children  of  the  upper  class.  Owing  to  the  phys- 
ical exercise  required  by  many  trades,  it  comes  about 
that  the  girth  of  the  chest  is  much  greater  among 
certain  classes  of  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  classes  of  the  well-to-do  pre- 
sent a  thoracic  development  above  that  of  the  poor; 
and  when  you  measure  the  thorax  of  children  who 
have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  a 
trade,  you  find  it  of  smaller  girth  among  poor  child- 
ren than  among  those  of  prosperous  parents.  The 
play  of  the  chest  in  breathing  is  ampler  among  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do.  And  growth  is  strikingly 
slower  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

If  we  pass  from  the  examinations  of  children  and 
adults  to  that  of  new-born  infants,  the  results  we 
obtain  confirm  our  generalizations  regarding  the 
physical  and  psychological  inferiority  of  the  low- 
er classes.  We  might  make  a  table,  if  we 
chose,    showing    the    varying    length    and   weight 


Note. — It  is  important  that  directors  of  physical 
training  should  be  in  touch  with  current  movements 
iu  allied  professions,  as  for  example  in  biology  and 
anthropology.  The  paper  here  reprinted  contains 
interesting  as  well  as  important  conclusions  quite 
worthy  of  attention  by  instructors  in  American 
gymnasiums.  The  paper  is  translated  from  'Ta 
Revue"  (France)  by  the  "Boston  Transcript" 


of  new-born  babes  according  to  the  social  grades 
to  which  their  mothers  belong. 

Physiognomy  and  general  conditions,  together  with 
malformations  of  the  skeleton,  constitute  other  chap- 
ters of  these  significant  researches.  It  is  all  a  mis- 
take, the  idea  of  seeking  the  purest  forms  of  beauty 
among  the  lowest  classes,  as  we  seek  ancient  coins 
and  medals  among  the  ashes  of  buried  cities.  How 
came  we  ever  to  imagine  that  beauty  of  face  and 
form  could  best  be  preserved  by  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  all  manner  of  shocks  and  sufferings?  Thor- 
ough investigation  shows  that  one  rarely  finds 
beauty,  strength  and  a  completely  and  harmoniously 
developed  organism  among  the  men— and  especially 
among  the  women — of  the  lowest  classes.  The 
beauty  of  their  women,  when  it  exists  at  all,  fades 
immediately,  once  they  have  become  mothers. 
When  you  know  the  poor,  you  find  them  victims  of 
the  trades  by  which  they  live.  You  observe  the 
anaemia  of  women  who  work  at  home,  the  deformed 
frames  of  the  peasant  and  miner,  the  stigmata 
of  tuberculosis,  and  the  general  physical  and  psycho- 
logical misery  that  is  not  marked  by  a  clear  and 
exact  token  but  which  reveals  itself  by  an  ensemble 
of  indices  that  gives  the  face  and  the  whole  body 
a  look  of  orgaiiic  poverty  determined  by  a  complex 
multitude  of  biological  factors. 

TRULY  STRONG  LABORERS  EXCEPTIONAL. 

To  be  sure,  these  truths  are  not  always  evident 
The.  cultivated  man  notes  among  the  poor  only  ex- 
ceptional cases  when  he  thinks  them  strong  and 
sound.  Frequently  he  mistakes  for  signs  of  general 
nutrition,  health  and  vigor,  mere  phenomena  of  hy- 
pertrophy and  muscular  deformity,  as  in  the  case 
of  blacksmiths.  Besides,  he  chiefly  notices  the  men 
employed  in  trades  that  accept  only  the  strong — 
porters,  dockers,  woodcutters  and  so  on.  Such 
groups  are  the  result  of  artificial  selection.  As  well 
deduce  the  general  physique  of  a  population  from 
that  of  a  picked  troop  of  cuirassiers.  The  real  facts 
show  that  the  strength  and  the  physique  of  the  poor 
is  far  below  what  we  have  supposed. 

Accordingly,  mortality  and  disease  reach  higher 
figures  among  the  lower  classes  than  among  the 
prosperous — and  this  not  because  the  poor  are  more 
exposed  to  disease  and  death,  but  because  they  have 
feebler  powers  for  resistance. 

Study  of  the  anomalies  of  the  head  and  face  among 
the  poor  is  a  part  of  the  anthropology  of  that  class, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  intelligent  consideration 
of  physiogonomy.  Formerly,  observers  remarked 
that  the  faces  of  the  poor  were  less  handsome,  both 
in  form  and  expression,  than  those  of  the  well-to- 
do;  but  they  concluded  that  the  difference  was  due 
to  manual  labor  and  chronic  fatigue.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  type  of  physiognomy  is  essentially 
innate,  as  well  as  acquired. 

There  exist  many  anomalies  which  the  biologists 
attribute  to  the  inadequate  nutrition  of  the  bones 
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before  or  in  the  months  following  birth.  These 
anomalies  are  far  commoner  among  the  penniless 
than  among  the  prosperous.  Moreover,  the  measure- 
ment of  skulls  dug  up  in  a  cemetery  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  Italian  village  showed  a  smaller  cranial  de- 
velopment than  was  common  in  surrounding  villages ; 
also  a  vast  number  of  deformities  of  skull  and 
face. 

The  anthropology  of  the  poor  next  concerns  it- 
self with  the  examination  of  psychological  charac- 
teristics. Among  the  poor,  physical  sensibility  is  less 
keen,  according  to  our  tests,  and  we  find  likewise  a 
lower  standard  of  such  faculties  as  the  association 
of  ideas,  abstraction,  attention,  moral  sensibility,  etc. 
There  exists,  of  course,  an  elite  even  here,  but  its 
numbers  are  severely  limited. 

The  study  of  the  probate  causes  of  this  mental 
infirmity  is  extremely  interesting  and  forms  one  of 
the  liveliest  chapters  of  the  anthropology  of  the 
lower  classes.  Our  theory  gives  prime  importance 
to  the  play  of  toxins.  Toxins  produced  by  chronic 
fatigue  that  goes  unrepaired;  auto-intoxications  due 
to  the  natural  toxins  of  the  system,  insufficiently 
eliminated  because  of  faulty  nutrition,  overwork  and 
bad  hygienic  conditions;  so-called  "industrial"  in- 
toxications, finally — in  such  you  find  foes  that  attack 
not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  mental  and  normal  fac- 
ulties of  the  poor.  Hence  the  production  of  under- 
witted  men,  impulsive  and  irritable — ^the  evolution 
of  human  material  inferior  from  every  point  of 
view. 

The  anthropological  study  of  a  human  group- 
after  the  physical,  physiological,  and  psychological 
study  of  it — ^begins  with  the  study  of  its  ethno- 
graphical traits.  Thus  the  observer  classifies,  analyzes, 
and  interprets  the  degree  of  civilization,  the  cus- 
toms, morals,  creeds,  superstitions,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  aesthetic  feeling.  Really,  the  frontiers 
that  separate  the  two  great  social  classes,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  are  more  sharply  defined  and  less 
easily  crossed  than  those  that  separate  the  most 
dissimilar  nations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  more  points  of  resemblance  between  the  same 
social  classes  of  two  very  different  countries  than 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  a  single 
country.  This  is  proved,  in  part,  by  vital  statistics, 
— ^behind  such  statistics  lies  a  whole  series  of  social, 
economic  and  mental  conditions  of  which  they  are 
only  the  exponents. 

PREHISTORIC  TRAITS  SURVIVE. 
What  especially  marks  the  ethnography  of  the 
classes  we  are  considering  is  its  crystallization  into 
primitive  and  sometimes  barbarous  forms.  Civili- 
zation presents  itself  in  out-of-date  and  embryonic 
types,  and  its  indices,  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  coun- 
try highly  civilized  in  general,  are  amazing,  like 
those  of  a  country  wholly  belated;  slight  defusion 
of  intellectual  culture,  high  birth  rate  and  death  rate, 
and  larger  percentage  of  crimes  of  violence.  We 
all  agree  that  civilization,  at  a  given  moment,  is  not 
uniformly  or  equally  spread  over  all  the  zones  of 
a  territory;  part  of  tliat  territory  is  illumined  with 
modernity,  while  others  remain  in  darkness  or  twi- 
light. That  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  case  of 
the  different  social  classes,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  zones  of  territory  widely  remote  from  one  another 
from  the  social,  physiological,  and  mental  point  of 
view,  yet  living,  in  reality,  crammed  together  within 
the  same  geographical  circle. 


Many  still  believe  that  the  different  categories  into 
which  one  may  classify  the  ethnographic  manifesta- 
tions of  savages  and  prehistoric  races — animism, 
tatemism,  fire  worshippers,  rites,  divination,  sorcery, 
etc. — are  categories  special  to  savages  and  prehis- 
toric peoples.  Not  so;  we  find  them  all  surviving, 
almost  intact,  if  we  study  the  lowest  classes  of  even 
our  most  highly  civilized  peoples.  In  these  re- 
searches in  social  palaeontology  we  discover  a  con- 
temporary prdiistoric  race.  To  the  ethnographic  por- 
tion of  these  studies  belongs  also  the  series  of  aes- 
thetic manifestations  evinced  by  a  group  studied — 
popular  literature,  argot,  music  and  folk-songs,  pop- 
ular dances,  iconography,  tattooing,  pictography, 
graffiti,  creations  all  more  or  less  anonymous,  ex- 
pressions of  the  collective  soul  of  the  low  people, 
its  tendencies,  and  its  ways  of  feeling,  thinking,  and 
acting.  Next  we  pry  into  the  cause,  both  internal 
and  external,  of  such  phenomena,  by  recourse  to  the 
data  of  the  medical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences. 

The  etiology  of  the  anthropology  of  the  poor  gains 
from  geology  and  geography  a  means  of  traicing  the 
relation  of  economic  effort  and  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  man  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  pathology 
permits  it  to  trace,  through  heredity  and  hygienic 
environment,  the  causes  of  decline  and  contamina- 
tion; anthropology  and  psychistry  disclose  the  part 
to  be  alloted  to  the  strictly  individual  factor  in  the 
creation  of  the  mental  and  social  inferiority  of 
individuals ;  hygiene  and  physiology  lend  tfieir  meth- 
ods and  their  results  to  the  study  of  nutrition;  and 
political  economy  and  demography  afford  valuable 
observations  regarding  the  economic  milieu  and  dem- 
ographical  manifestations  of  the  class  examined. 

The  ensemble  of  these  positive  researches  here 
merely  sketched  out,  though  actually  pursued  by 
tJie  methods  and  experiments  of  modem  science  and 
illumined  by  its  results,  has  been  assailed  by  students 
here  and  there;  but  it  has  been  warmly  received  by 
many  others,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who 
(pave  devoted  themselves  to  the  new  science  are 
opening  broader  and  surer  horizons  before  it  every 
dav. 


How  the  Physical  Director  May  Advance 

in  Power 

The  physical  director  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
attempt  to  check  racial  degeneration.  But  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  proper  field  is  covered  by  the 
average  physical  director  of  today.  The  sooner 
we  swing  away  from  the  conception  of  the  director 
as  a  leader  of  gymnastics  or  a  director  of  athletics 
and  grasp  the  ideal  of  him  or  her  as  a  hygienist 
and  die  right-hand  man  of  the  practitioner  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  the  sooner  will  our  work  take  on 
real  power  and  significance.  Our  business  is  not 
to  make  gymnasts  or  athletes,  but  to  make  men  and 
women,  to  give  them  reserve  force  and  staying  power 
for  their  life  work.— By  Wm.  W.  Hastings,  Ph.D., 
M.  P.  E.,  in  The  Physical  Director  as  a  Hygienist. 


The  London  Stadium 

The  stadium  for  the  London  Olympic  games  of 
1908  is  intended  to  hold  70,000  people,  and  will  en- 
close an  area  1,000  feet  long  by  700  feet  wide,  in 
which  will  be  the  athletic  trades,  gynmastic  field, 
and  other  accommodations  necessary.  A  swim- 
ming pool  will  be  more  than  300  feet  long. 
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EDITORIAL 


ROBERTS   MEDAL  AWARDED   TO 
MR.  WARFIELD 

THE  Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal  for  Research  in 
Physical  Edacation,  offered  through  "American 
Gymnasia,"  for  competition  by  students  of  normal 
schools  of  physical  education,  has  been  awarded 
for  this  year  to  O.  E*  Warfield,  '07,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C  A.  Trauimg  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Of  the  several  theses  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  the  medal,  the  judges  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  Mr.  Warfield's  paper  for  first 
place.  The  judges  were:  Dr.  Paul  C  Phillips, 
Amherst  College  and  "American  Gymnasia";  Dr. 
George  J.  Fisher,  physical  department  secretary.  In- 
ternational committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College. 

Mr.  Warfield's  thesis  is  entitled,  "Strength  Tests 
vs.  Physical  Condition."  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate 
to  the  physical  director  which  of  the  strength  tests 
used  today  are  the  best  for  determining  the  general 
condition  of  a  man,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  director 
in  his  selection.  The  materials  for  this  study  were 
students  of  the  Springfield  Training  School.  The 
tests  compared  are  the  intercollegiate,  Dr.  Keliogg's 
(modified).  Dr.  Enebuske's  rope  climb,  pulse  rate 
and  blood  pressure.  Dr.  Sargent's  efficiency  test 
(modified).  Dr.  Hasting's  indices  as  given  in  his 
Manual  for  Physical  Examination,  and  the  personal 
estimates  of  three  trained  observers.  The  thesis 
is  timely,  thoroughly  scientific  and,  while  its  results 
are  not  sufficiently  worked  out  as  yet,  Mr.  Warfield 
is  still  pursuing  the  study. 


HOW  TO  HELP  AND  BE  HELPED 

THE  pages  of  "American  Gymnasia"  are  always 
open  to  anybody  who  can  help  the  profession  by 
furnishing  practical  suggestions,  instructive  in- 
formation or  stimulating  advice..  The  magazine 
exists  for  the  professon.  Instructors  should  make 
use  of  it,  actively  as  well  as  passively.  None  of  us 
ought  to  be  too  busy  to  help  the  others.  We  are 
confident  that  if  instructors  would  get  upon  paper 
and  send  in  one-hundredh  part  of  their  thoughts 
on  vexing  problems,  solutions  and  happy  ways  of 
doing  things,  such  an  advance  along  practical  lines 
would  be  made  that  a  return  to  the  old-time  leth- 
argy would  never  be  possible.  We  all  know  what 
we  want,  but  we  forget  what  the  other  person 
wants.  A  good  way  to  make  a  change  is  by  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  signposts  we  have  passed 
are  important  to  somebody  else  who  hasn't  got 


along  as  far  as  We  have.  Let  us  therefore  point 
them  out.  Let  us  ^ive  from  our  experience  the 
best  of  our  conclusions  and  convictions. 

There's  another  side  to  it,  too — the  selfish,  or, 
perhaps  better,  the  personal  side.  The  leaders  of 
this  profession,  as  the  leaders  in  every  other  pro- 
fession, are  the  tntn  who  work.  They  are  also 
the  men  who  are  known.  They  made  themselves 
known.  They  didn't  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel ; 
they  told  what  they  knew  and  their  reward  is 
manifold,  both  in  additional  stores  of  learning; 
and  in  professional  appreciation.  The  silent  habit 
it  a  bad  one.  Qive  out  the  best  you've  got.  That's 
the  most  profitable  habit  that  you  can  acquire. 
Concealed  thought  is  like  a  fiabby  muscle.  Bolaiy 
tell  what  you  know  yourself  and  boldly  ask  for 
what  you  need  yourself;  that  is  fine  honesty  and 
fine  econotny.    Help  and  be  helped. 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  AGENT  OF 
PREVENTION 

IN  a  masterly  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  medical  department  of  Yale  University— «n 
address  which  physical  directors  would  do  well  to 
read— Prof.  Frederick  C  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  of  Har- 
vard Medical  school,  made  this  statement,  as 
quoted  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of 
July  A  "The  practice  of  medicine  is  the  applica- 
tion of  facts  and  known  principles  to  disease.  To 
preventive,  the  higher  branch  of  medicines,  this  ap- 
plication is  dose."  The  physical  director  is  engaged 
in  that  higher  branch;  let  him  be  worthy  of  his 
calling  I 

Gjrmnastics  and  Games 

Editor  of  "American  Gymnasia" : — 

There  are  a  few  related  questions  that  I  very  much 
wish  to  have  answered  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
either  reveal  too  much  ignorance  on  my  part  or  will 
stii  up  too  much  controversy;  however,  I  will  ask 
them  and  let  you  use  your  judgment  about  replying. 

(a)  How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  statement 
that  the  Swedish  type  of  gymnastics  as  usually  taught 
in  the  United  States  tends  too  much  to  develop  the 
muscles  without  developing  the  nerve  centers  which 
should  co-ordinate  their  action  in  complex  move- 
ments ? 

(b)  And  to  what  extent  and  with  what  success 
arc  games  used  by  teachers  of  Swedish  gymnastics 
in  this  country? 

(c)  Does  the  use  of  games  sufficiently  relieve  the 
monotony  of  Swedish  exercises  and  do  games  supply 
the  nerve  center  development  otherwise  lacking? 
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I  ask  for  this  information  because  I  really  want 
to  know,  not  because  of  any  bias  one  way  or  the 
other,  nor  because  I  ani  or  am  not  an  advocate  of 
the  so-cailed  Swedish  system  as  modified  in  this 
country  by  each  teacher's  individuality,  according 
to  what  opportunities  for  observation  that  have  come 
my  way.  Whatever  information  you  can  give  me 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  L.  K.'N. 

Aug.,  1907. 


Note.— "American  Gynmasia"  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  a  reply  to  these  questions,  for  publication, 
from  any  qualified  person. 


Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

C.  H.  Sebring  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  assistant 
C.  C.  Shean  to  W.  S.  boys'  dept,  Cleveland,  O. 
Garnet  Sovereign  to  Quebec,  P.  Q. 
R.  D.  Studebaker  to  Peru,  Ind. 

E.  S.  Thomas  to  Dubuque,  la. 

J.  J.  Toedt,  Hamilton,  O.,  resigned. 

F.  C  Wurtz  from  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  to  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

W.  M.  Apple  to  Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Arbuthnot  to  Roslyn,  Wash.,  from  Portland, 
Ore. 

Geo.  Binder  to  Burlington,  la. 

Chas.  H.  Blesse  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  assistant, 
from  St.  Louis  Central,  succeeding  Chas.  A.  McGee. 

F.  E.  Birch  to  Dixon,  111. 

W.  C.  Brown  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  from  Canon  City, 
Colo. 

A:  B.  Dawson  to  La  Crosse,  Wi^. 

H.  H.  Buxton  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  from  Cincinnati, 
O..  succeeding  J.  T.  Cowley. 

V.  L.  Clark  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  assistant. 

W,  F.  Cobb,  Concord,  N.  H.,  resigned. 

Wm.  Dambach  to  Genessee  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y;, 
from  Painesville,  O. 

G.  H.  Davis  to  Mansfield,  O.,  from  Monmouth, 
111. 

A.  A.  Dietz  to  Torrington,  Conn.,  from  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Funk  to  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Chas.  B.  Harrison  to  Ashland,  Ky. 

C.  A.  Duff  to  Delaware,  O.,  from  Columbus,  O. 

B.  Van  Lew  Wilson,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  resigned. 

F.  G.  Kuckert  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  from  Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Fletcher  Lane,   Peoria  111.,  resigned. 
H.  W.  Long,  Quincy,  Mass.,  resigned. 

G.  S.  Maxwell,  formerly  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  to 
Quincy,  Mass. 

C.  W.  Morey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Greenpoint,  Br., 
resigned. 

P.  McAllen,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  resigned. 
O.  H.  Nickerson  to  North  Adams,  Mass.,  from 
Derby,  Conn. 
E.  C.  OfHnger,  Canton,  O.,  resigned. 


V.  B.  Gilmorc  to  Canton,  O.,  from  Marietta,  O. 

Frederick  Prosch,  Jr^  from  instructor  in.  Yale 
gymnasium  to  Connellsville,  Pa^  Y.  M.  C  A. 

L.  J.  Schantz,  Riverside,  Cal.,  resigned. 

Carl  H.  Goodwin  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  from 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

A.  W.  Briggs,  Spg.  T.  S.  '07,  to  Gloucester,  Mass. 
■  P.  J.  Stephens  to  Galesburg,  111.,  from  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.- 

R.  C.  Tapp  to  Oak  Park,  III 

H-  A.  Van  Vdsor,  Ashland,  Ky.,  resigned. 

L.  M.  Ward  to  Houston,  Tex.,  from  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Robert  Warren,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  assistant^  re- 
signed. 

F.  B.  Wilber,  Scranton,  Pa.,  assistant,  resigned. 
.  G.  D.  Wilson,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  resigned. 

Clifford  A.  Sampson  to  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Heydrick  to  Muskogee,  I.  J.,  from  Joplin, 
Mo. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Evans,  from  York  to  Eric,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Knehr,  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  to  Trenton. 
N.J. 

S.  F.  Jenkins,  for  three  years  at  Pottstown,  Pa., 
to  Williamsport,  Pa. 

L.  C  Godfrey,  from  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  to  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 


Demand  and  Opportunities  for  Teachers  of 

Physical  Training 

By  Thomas  D.  Wood,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
cotmtry  today  for  specialists  in  physical  education 
who  are  broadly  and  thoroughly  trained  ,and  who 
stand  on  a  par  in  all  respects  with  teachers'  of  other 
branches. 

Most  institutions  and  school  systems  prefer  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  normal  schools  who  have  in  addi- 
tion the  requisite  techm'cal  training  for  work  in  this 
field. 

The  demand  for  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  es- 
pecially for  the  better  positions,  greatly  exceeds  the 
supply.  The  requests  for  teachers  come  from  high 
schools,  city  school  systems,  private  schools,  normal 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The  demand  is  for 
both  men  and  women,  and  there  is  little  competi- 
tion between  the  sexes  for  positions  in  this  field,  as 
the  work  for  each  is  so  distinct 

Many  of  th^  teachers  of  physical  education  in  the 
past  have  been  very  inadequately  prepared  in  general 
education  and  in  technical  scientific  training. 

The  teacher  of  physical  education  in  dealing  with 
health  protection  and  instruction,  and  wi&  the 
greater  motor  activities  involved  in  exercise  and 
play,  has  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  teacher 
to  influence  the  life  of  a  student,  gain  the  confidence 
and  affect  ideas,  standards,  and  habits  of  living  in 
many  vital  ways. 

A  university  president  has  recently  stated  that 
the  instructor  in  physical  education  has  a  more  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  morale  of  students  than  any 
other  teacher.  No  field  of  education  needs  teachers 
of  broader  general  and  technical  training,  finer  per- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Pyramids  and  Postures  for  Class  Use 

By  A.  B.  Wegener 


FfQZi. 


FlQ.tZ. 


Most  of  the  figures  shown  above  explain  themselves.  Other  similar  figures 
were  illustrated  and  described  in  the  April  issue.  (Illustrations  from  'Thysi- 
cal  Training",  by  permission.) 


Fig.  15. — A  buck  is  used  upon  which  the  center 
man  squats  or  stands.  The  figures  to  the  side  are 
in  the  arch  stand  position  with  one  thigh  flexed,  with 
hands  resting  agamst  one  side  of  the  body. 


Fig.  20. — The  gymnast  in  the  center  performs  a 
shoulder  stand  across  the  bars  while  the  two  end 
men  balance  with  their  knees  resting  on  their  el- 
bows. 


Demands  and  Opportunities  for  Teachers 
of  Physical  Training 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

sonality  and  character,  sounder  judgment,  keener 
sympathies  and  more  unselfish  devotion  to  profes- 
sional ideals  and  human  service  than  this  rarely  ap- 
preciated field  of  activity  and  opportunity  which  for 
lack  of  better  and  more  comprehensive  name,  is 
called  physical   education. 


The  growing  recognition  of  the  importance,  diffi- 
culty and  possibilities  of  physical  education  should 
attract  men  and  women  of  broad  culture  and  thor- 
ough scientific  training  who  have  enough  of  the  pio- 
neer spirit  to  undertake  work  in  a  new  and  promising 
field.  The  attractive  salaries  offered  to  well  quali- 
fied teachers  in  this  poorly  supplied  branch  of  the 
teaching  profession  should  appeal  to  many  inclined, 
perhaps,   to   fields   already  overcrowded. 

Note. — From  bulletin  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


EDUCATION  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES.— By 
G.  E.  Johnson.  Published  by  Ginn  &  G>. 
Price,  95  cents  by  mail. 

A  book  on  the  educational  aspect  of  the  sub^Mt, 
based  on  the  investigations  of  a  student,  later  m^kt- 
intendent  of  schools  and  now  a  superifltordent  of 
playgrounds,  recreation  parks  and  vacation  schools 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
growing  literature  on  this  phase  of  physical  educa- 
tion because  it  brings  m  new  bits  of  enlightment 
due  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  and  compiler. 
The  first  part  of  tire  book  presents  the  "Theory,  His- 
tory and  Place  of  Play  in  Education"  in  three  chap- 
ters with  these  titles:  "The  Meaning  of  Play", 
"Play  in  Education",  and  "The  Periods  of  Childhood 
and  Their  Relation  to  a  Course  pi  Plays  and  Games." 

The  second  section  of  the  book  presents  "A  Sug- 
gestive Course  of  Plays  and  Games"  by  periods  from 
babyhood  to  the  age  of  15  years.  A  full  index  and 
an  interesting  bibliography  form  the  parts  of  the 
publication  that  will  be  appreciated  by  interested 
readers.  In  an  introduction  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes: 
"It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  manual  should  be 
read  by  all  intelligent  teachers  and  parents,'  and  that 
to  open-minded  educational  leaders  it  suggests  im- 
portant modifications  of  school  work,  which  when 
made  will  tend  to  greater  economy  of  mental  effort, 
and,  by  turning  on  the  greater  motive  power  of  the 
play  instinct,  give  increased  efficiency  to  instructors 
and  to  learning,  and  will  make  headway  against  fa- 
tigue, perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the 
child's  pathway."  Although  a  great  part  of  the  book 
is  familiar  enoug:h  to  the  trained  teacher  in  gym- 
nasium work,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  reading, 
especially  now  that  the  importance  of  the  play  side 
of  physical  training  is  being  given  so  much  atten- 
tion. 


HOME  GYMNASTICS.— By  Anders  Wide.     Pub- 
lished by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  "practical  handbook  for  home  use,  out- 
lining the  principles  of  the  Swedish  gymnastic  sys- 
tem, as  introduced  and  developed  by  Pehr  Henrik 
Ling,  the  father  of  Swedish  gjrmnastics.V  The  pub- 
lishers* profits  on  the  sale  of  this  edition  are,  it  is 
stated,  to  be  donated  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  Ling  in  Stockholm.  Included  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  chapters  on:  The  necessity 
and  benefit  of  physical  exercise,  a  moderate  amount 
of  exercise  is  beneficial,  excess  is  injurious;  games, 
sports  and  competitions;  every  man  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  his 
country;  physical  exercises  have  a  great  ethical  and 
moral  influence;  the  use  of  physical  exercises  is 
followed  by  a  taste  for  moderation  in  food  and 
drink,  simplicity  in  dress,  cleanliness  and  a  demand 
for  sufficient  rest.     Of  a  practical  nature  are  daily 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Bpoks  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


programs  of  gymnastic  exercises.  A  section  is  de- 
voted to  swimming  exercises  followed  by  rules  for 
treatment  of  those  apparently  drowned.  As  a  whole 
this  little  book  belongs  in  the  class  of  which  it  has 
been  said  that  much  may  be  expressed  in  little  space; 
it  is  not  much  that  it  contains  anything  new  as  tkat 
what  it  contains  has  lasting  value,  well  wortft  read- 
ing more  than  once. 


SPORTS,  PASTIMES  AND  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING.— Twentieth  Century  Self  Culture 
Asso.     (Sold  by  subscription.) 

This  is  a  volume  in  a  series  on  "Self  Culture  for 
Young  People."  It  contains  a  compilation  of  much 
material  relating  to  practically  all  the  forms  of  out- 
door physical  activities  from  ballooning  to  croquet. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
short  essays  on  physical  training,  written  by  gym- 
nasium directors  and  others,  some  being  new  and 
some  from  other  publications.  As  a  convenient  com- 
pilation of  general  information  relating  to  physical 
training  in  America,  the  views  of  individual  instruc- 
tors and  general  information  about  sports,  the  book 
has  a  value  for  the  library. 


FOOT  BALL  GUIDE  for  1907.7-SpaJding's  Ath- 
letic Library.  Price  13  cents  by  mail.  Contains  rules 
for  the  coming  season  with  the  usual  general  matter 
of  interest,  including  reprint  of  President  Roose- 
velt's speech  at  Harvard  University  that  later  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  a  review  of  the  last 
football  season  by  Walter  Camp,  editor  of  the  book. 
The  rules  are  illustrated  and  well  indexed. 


"Charities,"  Aug.  3, 1907,  (10  cents)  was  largely  de- 
voted to  the  convention  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  Chicago,  in  June.  A  number 
of  the  papers  read  were  printed  and  also  an  illus- 
trated account  of  the  "play  festival."  Several  fea- 
tures of  the  Chicago  recl'eation  centers  are  shown 
by  full-page  illustrations. 


Current  Articles  of  Interest 

Among    recent    articles    containing    material    of 
more  or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors 
and  others  desiring  to  keep  posted  on  the  current 
literature  of  this  nature,  are  the  following: 
The  Rules  of  the  Game,  by  Edward  A.  Ross,  At- 
lantic Monthly,  September,  35  cents. 
How  Children  Play  in  New  York,  by  George  Cal- 
vert, Appleton's  Magazine,  September,  15  cents. 
"Fans"  and  Their  Frenzies,  by  Allen  Sangree,  Ev- 
erybody's Magazine,  September,  15  cents. 
What  the  Food  Laws  Save  us  From,  by  Dr.  Edward 
A.    Ayres,    The    World's    Work,    September,    25 
cents. 
The  Effects  of  Mental  Fatigue,  by  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  The  World's  Work,  September,  25  cents. 
A  Lesson  in  the  Association  of  Work  and  Play,  by 


Peter  W.  Dykema,  The  Craftsman,  September,  25 

cents. 
A    Playroom   for  the  Whole  Family,  by   Gaylord 

Howe,   Suburban  Life,   September,   15  cents. 
Sleep  and  Its  Coimterfeits,  by  Woods  Hutchinson, 

American    Magazine,    September,    10   cents. 
Football   in   1907,   by   Walter  Camp,   St.   Nicholas, 

September,  25  cents. 
Trotting  Plays,  by  Emilie   Poulsson,  St.  Nicholas, 

September,  25  cents. 
Mysticism  in  Indian  Games,  Discovery,  September, 

15  cents. 
The  Problem  of  Age,  Growth,  and  Death,  by  Prof. 

Charles  S.  Minot,  JPopular  Science  Monthly,  Sep- 
tember, 30  cents. 
The  Health  of  American  Girls,  by  Nellie  C.  Whit- 

aker,    Popular    Science    Monthly,    September,    30 

cents. 
Some  Ethical  Aspect  of  Mental  Economy,  by  Prof. 

Frederick   E.   Bolton,   Popular   Science  Monthly, 

tember  and  October,  30  cents  each. 
Dancing  as  a  Part  of  Education,  Luther  H.  Gulick 

and  Harry  J.  Smith,  World's  Work,  October,  25 

cents. 
The  Curiosities  of  Sport,  by  Geo.  Hibbard,  Metro- 
politan Magazine,  September,  15  cents. 

GYMNASIUM  HAND  BOOK  FOR 
WOMEN 

With  the  publication,  this  summer,  in  time 
for  the  fall  gymnasium  season,  of  the  Gymna- 
sium Hand  Book  for  Women,  the  Hastings 
Svstem  of  Physical  Examination  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  announcement  that  the  Hand 
Book  is  nearly  ready  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  physical  directors  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  awaiting  its  appearance.  The 
Hand  Book  will  correspond  to  the  Hand  Books 
previously  prepared  for  men  and  for  bpys, 
which  are  now  in  use  in  150  or  more  of  Uie 
leading  gymnasiums  for  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Gymnasium  Hand  Book  for  Women  will 
be  adapted  to  ages  17  to  30  years.  In  addition 
to  the  anthropometric  chart  there  will  be  sug- 
gestions for  new  members,  advice  concerning 
personal  hygiene,  diet,  character  of  exerdse, 
etc 

A  special  circular  containing  detailed  infor- 
mation of  the  entire  Hastings  System  of  Phys- 
ical Examination  will  be  sent  on^  request 
Further  information  on  any  subject  will  be  sup- 
plied by  letter  if  stamps  is  enclosed  with  In- 
quiry. 

AMERICAN    GYMNASIA    CO., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Art  of  Swimming 

A  fresh  supply  of  the  book  "The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming," by  R.  F.  Nelligan,  has  been  received  and  is 
ready  for  distribution.  The  book  has  been  out  of 
stock  recently  on  account  of  the  demand  for  it  The 
new  edition  has  an  attractive  cover.  The  illustra- 
tions and  descriptive  matter  between  the  covers  is 
unchanged;  it  was  and  is  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  book  of  information  for  practical  use  on  "The 
Art  of  Swimming." 


Price  by  mail,  65  cents. 


American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Or  any  bookseller. 


MEDART'S 

New  Catalog 

of  gymnasium  supplies  is 
just  coming  off  the  press. 
It  covers  everything  that 
is  used  in  the  gymnasium. 
This  catalog  will  be  of 
value  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  and 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  gymnasium. 

It  is  the  QUAIiITT  of  Med«rt  GymiuMiiim 
SuppUm,  and  the  RBASONABLlfi  PRICES 
at  which  thej  are  offered*  that  makes  this 
cataloiT  so  necessary  to  anyone  interested  In 
yymnaslnm  work. 

Send  for  it  to-day — it's  yours  for  the  asking 

FRED  MEDART 

3535  DeKalb  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVCNVC.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia*'  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Normal  College  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union 

Saperaeding^  the  Normal  School  of  Chrm 
nasties  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  heretofore 
located  at  Milwaukee,  in  September,  1907. 
Mr.  CARL  J.  KROH.  Professor  of  the 
Teaching  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  Univenitjr  of 
Chicago,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Normal  College. 

One-year,  two-year,  four-year,  and  graduate  courses  leading,  respec- 
tively, to  certification  as  teacher  of  physical  training  for  elementary 
schools.  Title  of  Graduate  in  Gymnastics  (G.G.) ,  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
•     "  ..       .«  "kG.),  degree  of  Master  of   Science    ' 

rses  open  only  to  hig^  school  gradn 

wno  are  physically  sound  and  well  formed.    For  catalogue  address 


Science'  in  Gymnastics  (B.S.G.),  degree  of  Master  of   Science   in 
Gymnastics  (M.S.G.).     Courses  open  only  to  hig^  school  j 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  N.  A.  G.  U. 


Lock  Box  167 


Indianapolity  Ind. 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thoroo^ 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teadiers  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  second* 
year  pupil.  IT  Special  courseof  gynmastks  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 


Watson  L.  Savagb,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 


Unexcelled  Opportunities  for 
High-CUss  Normal  Training 
combined  with  College  and 
Medical  School  Work  of  Rec- 
ognized Standards.  Students 
prepared  especially  for  Uni- 
versity,  College  and  Prepara- 
tory School  Positions. 

llTerm  Opens  September  17 


Normal  Training  Course  in 

Physical  Education 

for  MEN  and  WOMEN 

For  Catalog  and  Information  address  THS  REGISTRAR,  or 
DR.  R.  6.  CLAPP,  Director,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


CARD     SYSTEM 

or 

Graded  Apparatus  Work 

By  S.  P.  MIDDLETON 

Intermediate  Grade 

A  simple,  practical,  and  effective  method  of  systemizing 
this  branch  of  Gymnastics. 

Comprising  a  series  of  tested  exercises  for  the  entire 
season,  progressively  arranged. 

The  evening's  session  for  each  squad  complete  on  each 
C*"*^-  Price  91.00.    Postpaid 


PRACTICAL  DRILLS 

By  S.  P.  NIDDLBTON 

Four  interesting  and  effective  Drilli,  arranged  to  be  need 
with  (or  without)  Mufic. 

Equally  well  suited  for  gymnasium  classes  or  home  nse. 

Pnnteo  on  cards  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  memorising. 
FRSCHAND  DRIIX.    May  also  be  uken  with  Domb- 

belU. 

A  roost  valuable  drill  for  the  business  man,  or  woman,  or 
for  preliminary  class  training  for  Fancy  Steps. 

INDIAN  CLVB  DRILL 

DUMBBELL  DRILL 

WAND  DRILL 

Price  10  cents  each.    Postpaid 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO..  Boston.  MaM. 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL   OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares  Teachers  for  Every  Branch  of 
Physical  Training. 
Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.    Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 
^^  *-"*T7T*HL!^tf1'W'^if  lLi5lill^iMMM£.        Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
^^"^•"  -^  T  "''■  Il^SltaS^^^^^I^BI^    quest  to 

D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D^  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mention  ^'American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


"TIME  LOCKS" 

For  Lockers  and  Drawers 
O 


Cut  half  size.  No.  3332-B.   (Locker  Lock) 

-  We  illustrate  A  NEW  ARTICLE— the  simplest 
and  quickest  to  operate  and  the  most  easily  under- 
stood of  all  KEYLESS  LOCKS  extant.  May  be 
opened  by  aid  of  SIGHT,  or  by  SOUND,  or  by 
TOUCH,  AT  DISCRETION.  Nothing  at  all  like 
it  in  the  market.  Beyond  being  novel,  it  is  pleasing 
to  everybody,  being  in  every  sense  practical  and 
secure,  as  well  as  reasonable  in  price. 

Fror  INTRODUCTION,  a  sample  of  No.  3332-B 
(for  a  Locker  door)  or  No.  3360-B  (for  a  drawer) 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Money  in  full 
refunded  upon  prompt  return  of  lock  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Can  refer  by  permission  to  im- 
portant customers. 

Please  state  thickness  of  door  or  drawer,  also 
whether  of  wood  or  metal. 

The    leading    manufacturers    of    Lockers    supply 
"Time  Locks"  upon  their  best  grades,  when  speci- 
fied. 
Address    MILLER    LOCK   CO.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 


for  Ladies^  Misses  and  Children 

MADE  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT 

AND  APPROVED  STYLE  FOR 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary 

conditions,  and  bearing  the 

Consumers*  League 

Label. 


COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

145  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BUSINESS    DIRECTORY 

A  Classified  List  of  Gymnasium,  Athletic, 

Playground  and  Camp  Ek^uipment  and 

Supplies  Sold  by  Reliable 

Concerns 


This  Directory  will  be  printed  monthly. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  APPARATUS.  —  Instru- 
ments for  physical  measurements.  Write  for 
catalog.  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO.. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

APPARATUS  FOR  GYMNASIUMS.— All  kinds 
for  all  conditions.  Write  for  catalogs.  NAR- 
RAGANSETT MACHINE  CO.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

BOOKS  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— All  the 
new  and  old  gymnastic  and  athletic  books  sup- 
plied by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

GYMNASIUM  SUITS  for  ladies,  misses  and  chil- 
dren, made  properly,  perfect  fitting.  COLUM- 
BIA BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM  SUIT 
CO.,  145  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOCKS  FOR  LOCKERS.— Keyless  locks,  oper- 
ated by  sight,  sound  or  touch.  Different  from 
the  others.  Sample  (for  drawer  or  locker 
door)  $1.00.  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

LOCKS  WITHOUT  KEYS.— Miller  Keyless  locks 
are  always  suitable  for  locker  and  other  doors. 
J.  B.  MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 
Kent,  O. 

PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS  complete  for  all  sized 
grounds.  Write  for  particulars.  NARRA- 
GANSET  MACHINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  L 

SHOWER  BATH  VALVE.— Soderiund  anti- 
scalding  valve,  easily  operated,  readily  fitted  to 
existing       connections.  UNION       BRASS 

WORKS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 

\  always  respond  to  the  com- 

ibination  if  oiled  — wet  or 

\  full  of  dirt. 

^  The  only  Lock  provided  with 

/  a  Safety  Escutcheon.    In 

~    fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 

for  gymnasium  lockers  and 

other   doors.      Specify  our 

No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 

steel  lockers. 

TINJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO 

NO.  406.  SCT  mOB 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia'*  when  writing  to  advertisei-s. 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

DO  YOU  WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN     GYMNASIA"? 

Small  advertisements  here  are  not  expensive. 
They  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  personal  publicity;  unless  desired 
advertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted— old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED— or  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

fERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaige  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION  pur- 
poses. I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical  and 
physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black  and 
white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  sent  cut. 
ERNEST  HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 
ONE  HUNDRED  Expanded  Metal  Merritt 
Lockers  at  a  bargain.  Equipped  with  key- 
less locks.  Good  as  new..  Address  Central 
Department,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  153  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago. 

SECOND-HAND  VAULTING  BAR. 
Fixed  wooden  uprights  (9  ft.  9  in.)  with 
steel-cored  wooden  bar  (6  ft.)  complete. . . 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


MAY-POLE  DANCES 

By  Jennette  E.  C  Lincoln. 

Including  English  and  American  Folk  Dances 
for  use  in 

GYMNASIUM  CLASSES 

RECREATION  CENTERS 

and  PLAYGROUNDS 

Features  that  may  be  used  in  Exhibitions, 


Illustrated  by  diagrams  and  from  photographs. 
Price  $1.25;  cloth  bound. 

Descriptive  circular  free. 


American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Or  any  bookseller. 

The  Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing 

Reopens  September  21,  1907. 


The  only  Normal  School  in  the  World 
teaching  the  method  of  the  Imperial  School 
of  Russia. 


Courses  in  Classical^  National,  Historical,  Folk 
and  Ball-room  Dances.  Certificates  of  Degrees  and 
Diplomas  given.  The  School  will  be  pleased  to  send 
circular  upon  request. 

7  W  42d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


plan .    For  teachers  of  any  Aubject"  w ho  can  also  coach  athletic  teams ,  or  specialists  in 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics ,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
axa  8.  Second  Street,  Rockford,  111. 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


AMERICAN     GYMNASIA 

MEN  WANTED 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  direct- 
ors of  physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*8, 
schools,  colleges,  playgrounds;  and  for  ath- 
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Proper  Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature 

By  Robert  W.  Lovett,  M.  D. 


THE  problem  to  be  met  in  the  treatment  of  lat- 
eral curvature  with  fixed  bony  changes  is  a  perfect- 
ly definte  one.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  met  and  of  the  means  at  our  disposal 
for  meeting  them  is  essential  to  successful  treatment. 

The  spinal  column  having  curved  to  one  side  has 
ill  the  course  of  years  become  fixed  in  the  deformed 
position.  In  addition  to  the  side  curve,  a  rotation 
or  twist  in  the  length  of  the  column  has  occurred 
at  the  seat  of  the  main  and  compensatory  lateral 
curves,  particularly  evident  in  the  thorax.  As  the 
rejrult  of  the  maintenance  of  the  vicious  position 
over  a  long  time,  covering  part  of  the  period  of 
growth,  changes  in  bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  and 
irtervertebral  discs  have  occurred.  The  individual 
vertebra   have   become   compressed   on   one   side   or 


Note. — An  extract  from  Dr.  Lovetl's  new  lx>ok, 
"Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine  and  Round 
Shoulders,"  supplementing  a  review  summary 
printed  in  "American  Gymnasia,"  June,  1907.  Dr. 
Lovett  is  an  eminent  orthopedic  surgeon.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Health. 


twisted  by  the  rotation.  The  ligaments  and  mus- 
cles have  become  adaptively  shortened  on  one  side 
and  stretched  on  the  other,  and  the  intervertebral 
discs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  become  com- 
pressed on  one  side.  The  region  of  the  vertebral 
column  involved  by  the  curve  has  lost  its  normal 
mobility  and  is  partly  or  wholly  stiff.  There  are 
secondary  changes  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  and 
in  the  contained  organs. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  upright  position  gravity 
works  to  increase  the  deformity  by  exerting  pres- 
sure upon  the  concavity  of  the  curves  already  atro- 
phied by  an  abnormal  weight  bearing.  Of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  each  day  only  some  eight  or  ten 
at  most  are  spent  in  recumbency.  During  the  re- 
maining fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  the  vertical  posi- 
tior  is  assumed  and  gravity  is  at  work. 

The  treatment  of  structural  lateral  curvature 
presents,  therefore,  a  much  more  serious  and  much 
less  encouraging  problem  than  the  treatment  of 
postural  cases,  and  measures  must  be  vigorous,  ade- 
quate, and  surgically  sound  to  produce  a  perma- 
nently satisfactory  result.  '1  he  causes  of  failure  lie 
in  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  or  the  patient 
to  submit  to  sufficiently  long-continued  and  affective 
tieatment   to    remedy    a    condition    which,    on    the 
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slightest  consideration,  can  be  seen  to  be  one  which 
is  necessarily  difficult  and  resistant. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  structural  lateral  curv- 
ature must  obviously  consist  of  two  divisions :  First, 
to  loosen  up  the  stiffened  parts  of  the  spine  to  make 
an  improved  position  possible,  and,  second,  to  hold 
the  improved  position  when  it  has  been  rendered 
possible.  These  two  elements  are  not  sufficiently 
separated  as  a  rule  in  treatment;  they  frequently 
go  hand  in  hand  and  treatment  must  often  be  sim- 
ultaneous for  both,  but  it  adds  very  much  in  a  clear 
formulation  of  treatment  to  keep  the  two  things 
perfectly  separate. 

The  treatment  of  structural  lateral  curvature  will 
be  described  under' the  followmg  headings:  Gym- 
nastics with  Apparatus;  Gymnastics  without  Appar- 
atus; Passive  Stretching;  Forcible  Correction; 
Braces  and  Corsets;  Operative  Treatment. 

Gymnastics  have  a  two- fold  object — first,  to  loosen 
up  the  curved  portion  of  the  spine  to  make  an  im- 
proved position  possible,  and,  second,  to  aid  in  re- 
taining the  improved  position  by  strengthening  cer- 
tam  groups  of  muscles.  Most  exercises  tend  in  a 
measure  to  accomplish  both  of  these,  so  that  a 
division  into  mobilizing  and  retentive  exercises  is 
not  possible,  and  one  can  only  point  out  that  a  cer- 
tain exercise  is  especially  vaJuable  for  one  or  the 
other  purpose. 

It  is  essential  to  define  and  limit  what  place  gym- 
nastics should  occupy  in  the  treatment  of  structural 
scoliosis.  It  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  expect  free 
standing  gymnastic  exercises  to  straighten  marked 
or  severe  curves  or  to  change  the  shape  of  distorted 
bones.  But  after  the  greatest  possible  improvement 
has  been  secured  in  such  curves  by  more  efficient 
measures  (passive  stretching  and  forcible  correction) 
one  must  look  to  gymnastics  to  develop  the  muscles 
which  will  hold  the  improved  position  and  make 
the  gain  permanent  after  the  corrective  jacket  has 
been  gradually  discontinued.  In  marked  and  severe 
structural  scoliosis,  therefore,  gymnastic  treatment 
finds  its  best  use  as  supplementary  to  forcible  cor- 
rection. 

LIMITATION  TO  GYMNASTIC  TREATMENT. 
The  purely  gymnastic  treatment  of  severe  struc- 
tural scoliosis  is  today  being  largely  pursued  by  two 
classes  of  persons:  First,  by  irresponsible  masseurs 
and  medical  gymnasts  who  hold  as  a  tradition  that 
gymnastic  exercises  are  curative  or  at  least  helpful 
in  scoliosis;  and,  second,  by  competent  surgeons  who 
do  not  believe  in  corsets  or  supports.  The  former 
class  serves  only  to  bring  the  legitimate  use  of 
gymnastics  for  scoliosis  into  disrepute;  the  latter 
class  use  the  gymnastics  understand! ngly,  and,  on 
the  whole,  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  results  to 
be  obtained  in  severe  scoliosis.  Moreover  it  is  a 
mistake  to  make  a  spine  more  flexible  unless  one  is 
prepared  to  hold  the  spine  in  the  improved  position 
by  a  corset  or  brace  or  by  muscular  development, 
because  if  flexibility  is  increased,  the  spine  will  sink 
further  into  the  bad  position  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
creased mobility  unless  some  means  is  provided  to 
prevent  this.  In  mild  structural  scoliosis  efficient 
gymnastics  may  constitute  the  sole  treatment,  and 
may  be  continued  so  long  as  the  improvement  from 
one  exercise  period  persists  until  the  next  one.  If 
such  improvement  is  not  held  between  exercises  it 
must  be  assumed — (i)    that  the   exercises    are   not 


good  ones;  (2)  that  they  are  not  properly  carried 
out;  (3)  that  the  amount  of  treatment  is  insuffi- 
cient, or  (4)  that  the  case  is  too  severe  for  purely 
gymnastic  treatment.  Progressive  improvement 
must  be  assumed  as  the  criterion  of  efficient  g>-m- 
nastic  treatment,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that,  on 
the  whole,  gymnastic  treatment  by  itself  is  not  sat- 
isfactory in  scoliosis  characterized  by  any  marked 
degree  of  bony  deformity; 

The  treatment  by  gymnastics  alone  may  be  sup- 
plemented (a)  by  the  use  of  jackets,  braces,  or 
corsets,  or  (b)  by  the  use  of  intermittent  passive 
stretching,  or  (c)  by  both.  If  the  case  is  too  severe 
for  gymnastics,  (d)  forcible  correction  followed  by 
gymnastics  and  corsets  is  the  proper  treatment.  The 
use  (e)  of  braces  and  corsets  alone  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  treatment  for  lateral  curvature.  Gym- 
nastic treatment  may  be  given  with  or  without  ap- 
paratus. 

By  means  of  apparatus  gymnastic  exercises  can 
be  very  much  more  correctively  localized,  and  the 
work  of  loosening  the  spine  and  of  strengthening 
the  desire(i  muscles  can  go  hand  in  hand.  This, 
method,  which  is  in  general  use  in  Europe,  has  never 
found  a  foothold  in  this  country  on  account  of  the 
complicated  and  expensive  apparatus. 

The  system  of  apparatus  devised  by  Schulthess 
and  its  modifications  and  the  apparatus  of  Zander 
the  the  best  examples  of  the  kind.  The  aim 
of  this  method  of  treatment,  as  stated  by 
Schulthess,  is  "to  correct,  and  in  the  corrected 
position  to  allow  exercises  to  be  done,  or 
through  the  movements  carried  out  in  the  appar- 
atus to  shape  over  the  body  from  the  pathological 
to  the  corrected  form."  The  various  forms  of  ap- 
paratus are  as  follows:  (i)  For  side  bending  with 
the  pelvis  fixed;  (2)  for  side  bending  with  the 
shoulders  and  pelvis  fixed;  (3)  for  forward  and 
backward  bending;  (4)  for  trunk  rotation;  (5)  for 
active  transverse  pushing  of  the  shoulder-girdle;  (6) 
(7)  for  active  movement  of  the  thorax  with  shoulders, 
for  active  raising  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvis  fixed. 
In  some  of  these  the  pendulum  principle  is  used. 

The  precision  of  the  apparatus,  its  adaptation  to 
anatomical  needs,  and  the  principle  of  securing  cor- 
rection and  the  development  of  desired  muscles  at 
the  same  time  make  the  system  sound  and  efficient. 
It  is  described  in  detail  in  the  reference,  and  is  not 
dwelt  on  here  as  it  is  a  treatment  not  often  avail- 
able in  America, 

Gymnastic  exercises  given  without  apparatus.— 
This  method  of  treatment  is  the  one  in  most  general 
use  in  America.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  force  exerted  is  not  sufficiently  localized,  but 
is  distributed  over  the  spine. 

Fixation  of  Pelvis. — It  is  essential  that  the  pelvis 
should  be  fixed  during  such  exercises,  as  otherwise 
the  pelvis  is  displaced  and  the  movement  becomes 
a  general  and  not  a  local  one.  A  simple  wooden 
apparatus  may  be  constructed  which  holds  the  pelvis 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  holding  the  hips 
of  the  patient  between  the  knees,  which  must  other- 
wise be  done.  This  saves  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
person  giving  the  exercises,  and  permits  a  closer 
supervision  of  the  back  than  is  possible  when  part 
of  the  attention  must  be  fixed  oa  holding  the  pa- 
tient firmly. 

The  japparatus  which  was  suggested  by  that  j)i 
Bade,  consists  of  a  wooden  clamp  made  by  two  flat 
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bc'ards  set  at  right  angles  to  a  horizontal  board  on 
which  they  slide  and  hold  the  sides  of  a  pelvis  of 
any  width.  The  whole  apparatus  moves  up  and 
down  on  an  upright  fastened  to  a  large  round  floor 
platform  and  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the 
horizontal  plane.  The  patient  is  secured  in  place 
by  sliding  in  and  fastening  the  lateral  clamps  at 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  by  securing  the  front 
of  the  pelvis  by  a  broad  leather  strap  passing  from 
one  arm  to  the  other.  The  floor  platform  is  so 
large  that  the  apparatus  cannot  upset. 

GENERAL  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  back  should  be  exposed 
during  the  exercise  in  order  to  note  the  effect  -of 
each  one.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  wear 
during  exercises  a  loose  cotton  dressing  jacket,  fas- 
tened around  the  neck  and  opening  in  the  back.  This 
protects  the  front  of  the  body  but  permits  inspection 
of  the  spine. 

Such  exercises  should  be  simple  and  corrective  in 
the  strict  sense;  that  is  to  say,  an  exercise  which  is 
of  use  should  be  seen  to  straighten  the  spine  visibly. 
Complicated  exercises  are  dangerous  and  unsurgi- 
cal.  Work  to  obtain  results  must  be  given  by  a 
competent  gymnast  for  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  day,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the 
patient,  and  must  be  continued  under  personal  su- 
pervision for  a  period  of  some  weeks  or  months  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results.  After  this  exercises  at 
home  can  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  personal 
work. 

As  a  preliminary  of  gymnastic  work  the  heart  of 
the  patient  should  have  been,  of  course,  examined, 
and  the  weight  should  be  taken  each  week.  Per- 
siitent  loss  of  weight  is  an  indication  for  moderat- 
ing or  discontinuing  temporarily  the  exercises,  pro- 
viding that  the  patient  is  not  being  overworked  at 
school,  in  which  case  the  school  conditions  should 
first  be  remedied.  During  menstruation  gymnastic 
exercises  should  be  suspended.  Persistent  fatigue, 
anaemia,  loss  of  appetite,  nervousness,  and  frequent 
or  profuse  menstruation  should  cause  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  patient's  environment,  as  they 
may  arise  from  excess  of  gymnastic  work. 

The  following  list  of  gymnastic  exercises  (see 
book)  selected  from  a  large  number,  may  be  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  kind  of  gymnastics  likely  to 
be  of  use  within  the  limits  mentioned  above.  They 
will  be  first  described  individually  and  then  analyzed, 
and  their  application  to  dift'erent  conditions  will  be 
indicated. 

The  selection  of  exercises  must  depend  on  the 
requirements  of  each  case,  and  so  far  as  possible 
the  especial  value  of  each  exercise  has  been  indicated. 
Simple  development  exercises  have  not  been  included 
here,  as  a  description  of  them  can  be  found  in  books 
on  gymnastics. 

In  the  explanations  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
each  exercise  the  general  mechanical  features  will 
be  discussed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  con- 
ditions observed  in  the  normal  do  not  necessarily 
hold  true  in  the  deformed  spine  of  scoliosis,  al- 
though they  form  the  best  basis  for  analysis.  The 
more  nearly  a  spine  approaches  the  normal,  the  more 
likely  is  such  analysis  to  be  correct. 


Aims  and  Scope  of  Physical  Education 

By  Thomas  D.  Wood,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Physical  education  includes  much  more  tlian  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  games,  although  these  form 
very-  tangible  and  important  parts  of  it.  It  is  rec- 
ognized more  clearly  every  day  that  modern  educa- 
tion must  take  account  of  the  various  factors  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  mdividual  and  must  provide 
for  the  complete  and  well-rounded  motor  training 
of  the  pupil. 

The  following  outlme  used  recently  for  an  ad- 
vanced class  studying  elementary  education  indicates 
a  plan  of  work  primarily  to  younger  children,  but 
the  principles  stated  suggest  the  range  and  methods 
of  work  applicable  to  education  in  general. 

Physical  education  and  school  hygiene  should  be 
combined.  Supervisors  of  physical  education  and 
hygiene  are  needed.     This  larger  field  includes: 

I.  Knowledge  of  organic  condition  for  hygienic 
care  of  the   individual. 

Bioligic  examinations  of  pupils  and  students. 

a.  Health  history. 

b.  Measurements. 

c.  Tests    of    sight;    hearing;    neuro-muscular 

reactions. 

d.  Health     diagnosis — estimation    of    organic 

fitness. 

e.  Inspection   for   acute    diseases. 

II.  Hygiene  of  a  school  environment  and  process. 

a.  School  sanitation. 

b.  Hygiene  of  instruction. 

III.  Instruction  in  hygiene. 

a.  Subject  matter  and  materials    for  instruc- 

tion. 

b.  Correlation  with  other  subjects. 

c.  Adaptation    of    matter    and    method    to    dif- 
ferent ages. 

IV.  Motor  Education — involves  conception  of 
value  and  scope  of  motor  development  in  hu- 
man   education. 

Provision  for  fundamental  motor  activities 
not  demanded  by  other  subjects  and  courses 
(supplementary  to  activities  otherwise  required). 

Exercises  to  train  human  mechanism  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  self-expression — for  ra- 
cial,   social,    economic   efficiency. 

a.  Activities     corresponding     in    principle     to 

those  involved  in  history  of  the  race,  in 
organic  evolution :  e.  g.  play,  games,  danc- 
ing, athletics. 

1.  Complete   motor    expression   of   child's 

conscious,    healthy    interests. 

2.  Correlation  of  large,   fundamental   mo- 

tor activities  with  other  subjects  and 
interests  in  the  school  curriculum. 

b.  Corrective    exercises    (so    far    as    may    be 

needed)  to  combat  deforming  tendencies 
and  improve  form,  posture  and  carriage 
of  body. 

c.  Hygienic  exercises  (if  required)  to  improve 

vital   functions — organic  health. 

d.  Technical  g>'mnastic  movements  if  essential 

to  neuro-muscular  control  and  motor  effi- 
ciency. 
Note. — Extract  from  bulletin  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Physical  Training  in  Japan 

This  illustration  shows  one  type  of  class  work  for  Japanese  girls.  It  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  at  the  Women  s  University,  Tokyo.  An  article  in  November 
issue  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  by  Mr.  K.  Shirai,  director  of  physical  training 
at  the  university,  will  present  some  details  of  pTiysical  training  in  his  country. 
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Physique  and  Social  Classification 

Note. — The  following  measurements  and  facts  are 
trom  the  paper  of  Prof.  Alfredo  Niceforo  of  the 
University  of  Lausanne,  printed  in  "La  Revue"  of 
France,  of  which  a  part  was  translated  and  reprinted 
in  the  September  "American   Gymnasia." 


The  statute  of  the  poor  is  less  than  that  of  people 
in  easy  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of 
the  individual  considered;  for  example,  in  poor  chil- 
dren the  height  is  i  meter  46  centimeters  at  the  age 
of  fourteen;  in  well  to  do  children  of  the  same  age 
it  is  I  meter  50  centimeters ;  poor  men  stand  i  meter 
64  centimeters  high,  whereas  men  in  easy  circum- 
stances of  the  same  age  are  i  meter  68  centimeters 
in  height,  both  being  of  the  same  physical  type. 

The  weight  of  the  body,  whether  considered  abso- 
lutely or  in  relation  to  the  height,  is  greater  in  the 
well-to-do  classes:  35  kilogrammes,  for  example 
(relative  weight  24),  for  thirteen-year-old  boys  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  a  kilogrammes  (rel- 
ative weight  equals  23)  for  poor  boys  of  the  same 
age. 

The  circumference  of  the  head  is  less  in  the  poor; 


524  millimeters  for  poor  children  at  eleven  years  of 
age  and  533  millimeters  for  well-to-do  children  of 
the  same  age;  551  millimeters  for  well-to-do  adults 
of  twenty  years,  and  547  millimeters  for  poor  adults 
of  the  same  age  and  race. 

In  like  manner  for  the  height  of  the  forehead,  the 
probable  capacity  of  the  skull,  the  probable  weight 
of  the  brain,  the  poor  classes  give  measurments  in- 
ferior to  those  iurnished  by  the  subjects  of  the 
weil-to-do  classes. 

The  anterior  development  of  the  skull,  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  circumference,  is  greater  in 
the  well  to  do :  43.3  in  people  of  that  class  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  44.8  in  poor  people  of  the  same 
cephalic  type  and  the  same  age. 

Among  the  poor  the  facial  angle  is  rather  less — 81 
degrees  for  the  well  to  do  and  77  degrees  for  the 
poor  (these  figures  are  given  by  M.  Bertilion  pere). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  characteristics  which 
are  considered  as  constituting  a  "rapprochement" 
with  those  of  the  colored  races,  such  as  the  greater 
width  of  the  jaw  and  the  greater  bi^igomatic  diam- 
eter, are  more  accentuated  in  the  poor. 

The  force,  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  is 
much  less  in  poor  children  at  all  the  ages  examined. 
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Advanced  Status  of  Physical  Education 

Credit  for  Required  Work  Given  in  loo  Colleges  and  Schools 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  the  current 
development  of  physical  training  in  the  United 
States  is  the  increasing  realization  that  at  the  basis 
of  all  education  should  be  due  attention  to  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  rising  generations,  especially  of 
school  children  and  college  men  and  women.  Chil- 
dren and  those  just  beyond  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence require  for  their  best  development  to  efficient 
manhood  and  womanhood  much  more  attention,  and 
of  a  much  more  intelligent  character,  than  they 
have  received  up  to  the  present. 

There  are  several  encouraging  signs  of  an  in- 
creased realization  of  these  truths  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  high  official  positions  enable  them  to 
bring  about  needed  reforms.  There  are  also  real 
indications  of  an  increased  readiness  on  their  part 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  order  that  right 
physical  education  may  be  given.  These  signs  are 
to  be  found  in  all  varieties  of  educational  institu- 
tions, for  both  sexes  and  for  all  ages,  both  private 
and  public.  This  indicates  that  the  realization  of 
the  truths  which  have  been  urged  for  years  by  en- 
lightened leaders  did  find  a  lodging  place  on  some- 
what fertile  ground  and  are  at  last  approaching  fru- 
ition. 

Among  the  indications  are:  the  growing,  the  rap- 
idly growing,  adoption  of  systematic  physical  train- 
ing in  public  school  systems,  and  the  coupling  with 
g>'mnastics  of  the  remaining  elements  of  all-round 
education  of  the  physique,  such  as  athletics,  games 
and  play,  dancing,  hygienic  instruction,  medical  in- 
spection, school  nursing,  etc.  Some  of  these  ele- 
ments are  very  new,  hardly  beyond  the  experimen- 
tal stage,  and  probably  some  of  the  features  will  be 
readjusted  as  experience  may  dictate.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  found  that  not  all  these  means  can  be  bene- 
ficially incorporated  into  public  school  educational 
work. 

Second,  and  most  momentous,  is  the  increased  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  college  faculties  to  r^>ysical 
training.  It  is  generally  coming  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  m  the  curriculum  alongside  the 
essentials  such  as  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin, 
aside  from  the  athletic  element  of  physical  training. 
College  authorities  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
more  scientific  attention  should  be  given  to  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  their  students,  and  that  this  wel- 
fare may  be  secured  apart  from  competitive  sports 
or  by  the  control  and  scientitk  use  of  them. 


There  are  other  signs  of  a  general  awakening  to 
the  facts  of  physical  education  as  a  necessary  part 
of  educational  instruction  but  so  much  will  serve  the 
main  purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  to  present  fig- 
ures and  facts  to  show  what  is  actually  being  done 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

The  following  are  existing  facts,  not  theory  or 
ideas  about  what  may  be  done  some  day  or  what 
ought  to  be  done  now.  Here  is  a  recently  revised 
list  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  high  schools  in 
which  physical  training  is  actually  an  established 
part  of  the  curriculum;  completely  established  or  es- 
tablished in  part  and  on  the  way  to  be  more  firmly 
established.  In  some  of  the  institutions  physical 
training  is  a  part  of  the  required  work  and  is  given 
full  credit  as  such,  and  the  work  done  in  the  phy- 
sical training  courses  counts  towards  graduation  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  required  work.  In  other  in- 
stitutions physical  training  is  required,  but  counts 
less  in  proportion  than  recognized  major  studies. 
In  a  certain  number  it  is  required  throughout  the 
course,  in  others  it  is  required  during  the  entering 
or  the  first  two  or  first  three  years  only. 

Of  a  selected  list  of  45  colleges  and  universities, 
nine  give  full  credit  the  same  as  for  any  other 
subject;  four  give  half  credit,  six  give  one-third 
credit,  23  give  credit  same  as  itor  laboratory  work, 
three  give  credit  during  the  freshman  year.  Still 
others  give  full  credit  by  a  combination  of  theoreti- 
cal with  {Practical  courses. 

The  growing  recognition  of  physical  education  is 
shown  by  further  figures.  In  1900,  when  Dr.  P.  C. 
Phillips,  of  Amherst  College,  investigated  the  mat- 
ter and  led  that  institution  to  give  credit  for  phy- 
sical work  done  by  students,  there  were  found  to 
be  21  colleges  then  allowing  such  credit.  In  1905 
a  similar  investigation  by  Guy  S.  Lowman,  now  at 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  Dr. 
James  H.  Mc Curdy,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  disclosed  45  colleges.  During 
the  past  year  "American  Gymnasia"  has  received  re- 
ports from  12  others.  This  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  whose  gov- 
erning boards  are  placing  physical  training  and  its 
allied  subjects  in  the  established  curriculum  is  tan- 
gible encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  and  arc 
now  urging  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  step. 

These  general  facts  show  in  a  fairly  graphic 
way  how  the  matter  stands  in  the  college  world. 
To  be  more  specific,  the  following  list  of  colleges 
and  universities  that  allow  credit  on  some  basis  for 
physical  training  work  done  by  students  will  be  in- 
teresting. Later  this  list  will  be  supplemented  by 
names  of  other  institutions  and  also  by  detailed 
statements  of  just  what  is  being  done  in  schools 
and  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  tmder 
varying  local  conditions.  Communications  on  the 
subject  are  invited,  especially  supplementary  in- 
formation. 
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COLLEGES     AND    UNIVERSITIES    REQUIR- 
ING PHYSICAL   TRAINING    WORK  FOR 
WHICH    CREDIT    TOWARD    DIPLOMA 

IS  ALLOWED. 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me. 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Brown   University,   Providence,    R.   I. 
State  University,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Hayerford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Randolph-Macon  College,   Ashland,   Va. 
School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
University   of    Mississippi,   Oxford,    Miss. 
Trinity  College,   Durham,   N.   C: 
Vanderbilt   University,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 
Lombard  College,   Galesburg,   III. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis. 
State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.   Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kan. 
State  University,  Kansas. 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo. 
University  of   Missouri,   Columbia,   Mo. 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
University   of   Nebraska,   Lincoln,    Neb. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  N.  D. 
Dakota  Wesleyan  College,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cali. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Latter  Day  Saints  University,  Salt  Lake  City. 
University   of  Washington,    Seattle,    Wash. 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass. 
Royal  Victoria  College,  Canada. 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Washington   University,   St.  Louis.  , 

State  College  of  Washington,   Pullman,  Wash. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,   111. 
University  of  Montana. 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morganstown. 
Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Cornel!  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
DePauw  University,  Indiana. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  GIVING  CREDIT 

FOR  REQUIRED  WORK  IN   PHYSICALl 

TRAINING. 

State  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
Iowa  State  Normal,  Cedar  Falls. 
State  Normal,  Terr^  Pautc,  Ind. 


State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kan. 

State  Normal,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

State  Normal,  Mansfield,   Pa. 

State  Normal,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Peabody  College   for  Teachers,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

State  Normal,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

State  Normal,  San  Diego,  Cali. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REQUIRING  PHY- 
SICAL TRAINING. 

Recent  information  shows  that  of  185  high  schools 
42  have  compulsory  physical  training  in  some  form, 
while  143  have  neither  gymnastics  or  athletics  com- 
pulsory. Twenty  of  this  number  give  credit.  Of 
the  high  schools  requiring  physical  training  and  al- 
lowing credit  the  following  names  are  obtainable 
at  this  writing.  As  this  information  was  gathered 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year 
it  is  certain  that  others  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Springtield,  Mass. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Hyde  Park,  111. 


La  Porte,  Ind. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Oakland,  Cali. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


(To  be  continued.    Additional  information  is  re- 
quested.) 


Function  of  Organized  Gymnastics 

WHAT  is  the  function  of  organized  gymnastics  in 
the  school?  The  function  of  gymnastics  in  the 
school  is  to  further  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of 
education.  This  ideal  may  be  variously  expressed 
in  a  robust  manhood  of  superior  mental  and  physical 
quality  and  fiber,  representing  the  qualities  funda- 
mental to  an  ideal  citizenship;  or,  it  may  concern  it- 
self with  the  remoter  concept  of  an  exalted  nation- 
ality, when  it  engenders  a  deep-rooted  and  fervent 
patriotism— a  sentiment  always  to  be  transformed 
into  determining  principle.  With  such  an  ideal  as 
a  motive,  gymnastics  represent  more  than  a  mere 
diversion — it  attains  a  newer  significance  and  be- 
comes an  art.  "Living,  acting,  conceiving  form  the 
triple  chord  within  the  child  of  every  man,  though 
the  sound  of  this  chord,  now  of  that,  and  again  of 
two  together,  may  preponderate." 

The  gymnasium,  as  a  school  of  self-realization, 
represents  a  social  institution,  where  the  "pleasure 
of  being  strong  lies  in  the  fact  that  others  around  us 
are  strong,  thereby  furnishing  us  with  companion- 
ship and  healthy  competition,  the  fuel  of  life."  Un- 
der this  conception  "health  becomes  incidental,  and 
not  the  deliberate  object  of  exercise."  The  ever- 
increasing  body  of  scientifice  knowledge  concerning 
the  formative  and  developmental  stages  of  early  life 
determines  the  means  to  be  employed  in  its  preser- 
vation.—By  Carl  J.  Kroh,  Mind  and  Body,  Sept., 
1907. 
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A  Changing  Conception  of  Athletic  Competition 

By  Charles  E.  Suiter 


We  arc  rapidly  getting  away  from  the  idea  that 
the  mere  winning  of  games  is  the  chief  end  to  be 
sought.  While  we  would  expect  an  individual  or 
team  to  enter  a  contest  with  that  object  uppermost 
in  mind,  yet  we  would  hardly  expect  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  pursue  such  an  aim.  It  should 
be  no  part  of  the  aim  of  an  educational  institution 
to  subjugate  a  neighboring  institution,  athletically 
or  otherwise.  The  aim  should  be  rather  to  give  all 
its  students  the  kind  of  training  that  will  make 
them  the  most  useful  members  of  society.  Athletic 
competition,  when  properly  managed,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  at  our  command  for  bringing 
about  such  an  end.  While  its  hygienic  value  has 
long  been  recognized,  its  educational  and  ethical  val- 
ues have  been  nullified  by  the  hitherto  dominant  fac- 
tor of  "Vin  at  all  costs"  with  all  the  evils  that  such  a 
policy  entails. 

When  an  individual  or  team  enters  a  contest 
the  object  is  to  gain  the  mastery  over  something, 
and  that  something  is  not  the  otlier  contestant  or 
team  as  we  too  often  suppose,  but  rather  the  resist- 
ance of  strength,  skill,  or  fleetness  which  that  con- 
testant or  team  i»  able  to  oppose  against  that  of  the 
adversary.  This  resistance  to  be  overcome  should 
be  regarded  as  something  entirely  apart  from  the 
person  or  persons  offering  such  resistance,  and  fail- 
ure or  difficulty  in  meeting  such  resistance  should 
never  afford  grounds  for  personal  animosity.  The 
glory  of  victory,  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  the  bit- 
terness of  feeling  often  engendered  between  rival 
schools,  and  the  wrangling  so  often  seen  at  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games  are  all  suggestive  of  warfare 
among  persons  instead  of  the  mere  matching  of  skill. 
The  desire  of  one  individual  or  group  to  bring  an- 
other individual  or  group  into  subjection  is  a  form 
of  egoism  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  and  is 
probably  responsible  for  most  of  the  ills  of  our  so- 
cial system.  But  happily  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  old  notion  of  ''survival  of  the  fittest"  and  are 
beginning  to  take  a  more  humanitarian  view  of 
things.  The  modern  idea  is  to  make  every  individ- 
ual ''fit  to  survive"  and  when  we  have  said  that  we 
have  sounded  the  keynote  of  physical  education. 

The  educational  value  of  athletic  competition  lies 
in: — 

1.  The  stimulus  which  it  supplies — in  a  properly 
conducted  plan— to  the  individual  to  develope  his 
physical  powers  and  bring  them  to  a  high  state  of 
working  cffidency  and  so  to  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  life. 

2.  The  knowledge  it  gives  the  individual  of  his 
own  powers  as  compared  with  those  of  his  fellows, 
inspiring  self-confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  keeping 
down  ideas  of  grandeur  on  the  other. 

3.  The  lesson  of  right  living  that  comes  in  phys- 
ical training,  entailing  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
oneself  physically  fit. 

4.  The  co-operative  feature  of  team  play  which 
subordinates  the  individual  to  the  group,  which  ia 


of  the  highest  value  in  its  application  to  civic  life, 
and  there  is  scarcely  anything  else  in  the  whole 
college  curriculum  that  can  compare  with  it  in  this 
respect. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  some  men  m  public  life  who 
co-operate  admirably  in  efforts  to  bring  about  results 
that  will  obviously  accrue  to  their  own  advantage 
while  the  general  public  may  suffer;  but  such  co- 
operation can  hardly  be  said  to  be  on  a  much  higher 
ethical  plane  than  individual  action.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  there  is  much  of  that  same  kind  of  co-oper- 
ation in  college  athletics  and  the  factors  that  pro- 
duce that  condition  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  the  politician  (the  type 
usually  suggested  to  our  minds  by  that  term)  the 
reward  sought  is  property,  while  with  the  atlilete 
it  is  glory,  newspaper  notoriety,  etc.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly place  college  athletics  on  a  much  higher 
plane  if  these  elements  could  be  eliminated  and  each 
student  induced  to  work  on  the  teams  with  no  pros- 
pect of  reward  other  than  the  fellowship  and  tlie 
pure  pleasure  derived  from  the  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers. Just  how  such  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  is  to  be 
brought  about  remains  to  be  worked  out.  We  have 
no  reason,  however,  for  being  other  than  optimistic 
on  the  subject,  for  conditions  are  rapidly  growing 
better  and  we  hope  that  tlie  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  this  turbulence  over  college  athletics  will 
be  a  matter  of  history. 


The  Main  Stay  of  Physical  Training. 
By  Paul  C.  PhUlipB,  M.D. 

NO  less  an  authority  than  Hugh  Black  recently 
and  with  some  show  of  agreement,  quoted  the  state- 
ment that  "the  method  of  educators  today  was  to 
find  out  what  children  want  and  give  it  to  them.*' 
This  is  but  one  of  those  dangerous  half  truths,  true 
only  of  the  unbalanced  ones  who  have  gone  on  a 
tangent  crazed  by  new  truth.  Had  Mr.  Black  used 
the  word  "need"  instead  of  "want"  the  expression 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  greater  part  and 
the  better  part  of  educators-physical  educators 
among  the  rest. 

Want  is  oftener  need  than  some  disciplinarians 
think,  among  children,  and  adults  also.  Yet  there  is 
a  danger  that  in  the  utilization  of  the  new  means 
for  physical  development,  or  the  means  newly  used, 
athletics,  dancing,  plays  and  games, — ^which  are  gen- 
erally much  liked  by  our  pupils, — we  shall  be  led 
away  from  the  older  and  more  scientific  means, — 
gymnastics.  There  is  bound  to  come  a  reaction  in 
their  favor  sooner  or  later,  and  a  return  to  the 
"bread  and  butter"  work  of  the  gymnasium.  It  will 
be  most  harmful  to  the  work  which  has  most  over 
emphasized  these  so-called  fads  to  the  detriment  of 
the  mainstay  of  physical  training. 

The  most  uncommon  sense,  common  sense,  must 
be  used  by  physical  directors  in  maintaining  the 
proper  proportion  imd  emphasis  ii)  their  means  of 
(Jeyelopmcnt 
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Bearing  of  Athletics  on  Physical  Education 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  A.M.,  M.  D. 


In  a  recently  published  book*  Dr.  Sargent,  Har- 
vard University,  pays  special  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions rising  from  the  problem  of  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  physical  training  to  college  and  school  con- 
ditions. His  solution  of  part,  at  least,  of  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  place  mental  and  physical  exer- 
cises on  the  same  plane. 

On  the  question  of  methods  the  author  says: 
"Unfortunately  the  proplem  which  most  of  us  are 
called  upon  to  solve  is  not  what  is  best  to  give 
our  pupils  in  order  to  accomplish  certain  results, 
but  how  to  induce  them  to  undertake  physical  train- 
ing as  they  do  other  forms  of  school  and  college 
exercises.  .  .  .  Shall  the  practice  of  physical 
excercise  be  left  optional?  Shall  attendance  at 
gymnasium  be  required?  Shall  the  physical  work 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  school  or  college  cur- 
riculum? .  .  .  The  lack  of  interest  and  the  ap- 
parent apathy  of  most  teachers  in  regard  to  physi- 
cal training  (in  schools)  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  the  attitude  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  regard  to  this  great  subject.  The 
history  of  education  shows  us  conclusively  that 
nearly  all  radical  changes  and  the  great  movements 
of  reform  in  education  have  started  in  the  colleges 
and  then  worked  down  through  the  secondary 
schools.  In  regard  to  physical  education,  however, 
it  would  seem  as  though  this  general  rule  had  been 
reversed.  The  popular  furore  in  regard  to  athletics 
has  lent  a  false  coloring  to  the  whole  subject  of  phys- 
ical training  and  has  influenced  many  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  to  adopt  measures  and  to 
pursue  a  policy  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
physical  education.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  what 
method  or  policy  shall  we  pursue  in  managing 
them  (athletics)  so  as  to  preserve  the  good  and  re- 
duce the  evil  to  a  minimum?    .    .    . 

"At  Harvard  University  about  lOO  men  out  of 
4,000  are  in  condition  to  participate  in  the  final  ath- 
letic contests;  yet  it  requires  the  combined  services 
of  some  fifty  men  and  an  expenditure  of  over  $500,- 
000  to  take  these  picked  athletes  through  the  sea- 
son's training.  The  athletic  management  at  Yale 
expends  an  equal  amount  to  bring  its  teams  up  to 
championship  form  by  the  end  of  the  season.  In 
other  words,  our  two  largest  universities  expend  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  100  persons 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  skill,  strength  and  endurance  of  200  or 
more  selected  men  who  entered  college  with  good 
physiques  and  who  could  easily  have  dispensed  with 
so  much  physical  training.  .  .  .  About  2,000  out 
of  4fiCO  make  use  of  the  gymnasium  (at  Harvard) 
more  or  less  every  year.  .  .  .  Now  only  three  men 
arc  emplayed  at  Harvard  to  look  after  the  physical 
instruction  of  the  2,000  that  attend  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  cost  of  maintainmg  this  institution,  includ- 


ing salaries,  is  less  than  $12,000  annually.  .  .  . 
When  it  is  considered  that  nearly  $1,000.  per  man  is 
expended  yearly  upon  the  training  of  naturally  vig- 
orous athletes  in  order  that  they  may  be  put  in  con- 
dition to  make  a  'Roman  holiday,'  while  only  $4.00 
per  man  is  expended  upon  the  physical  training  of 
young  men  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  hard, 
grinding  duties  pf  professional  life  and  responsible 
citizenship  which  may  well  be  termed  a  perpetual 
contest,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  realizable  ideals  of  physical 
training  and  the  actual  results  from  the  methods  in 
use  at  our  great  universities. 

"Under  our  present  system  the  most  that  can  be 
done  for  the  students  that  really  need  physical  train- 
ing is  largely  of  an  advisory  nature.  .  .  .  Again 
it  must  be  maintained  that  the  only  method  that 
will  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  desired  result 
(less  attention  for  the  favored  few  and  more  at- 
tention to  the  mass  of  students  who  need  it)  is  by 
placing  mental  and  physical  exercises  on  the  same 
plane  and  by  regarding  every  honest  and  faithful 
attempt  towards  physical  improvement  with  the 
same  recognition  that  we  bestow  upon  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  mind." 


Why  High  School  Girls  Need  Gymnasium 
Work 

That  their  (high  school  pupils)  needs  are  great 
and  urgent  is  shown  by  casual  observation  and  by 
exact  statistics  of  measurement.  Those  who  are 
well  developed  and  vigorous  are  in  a  minority.  Fig- 
ures from  an  eastern  high  school  show  an  increas- 
ing deficiency  in  strength  of  back  and  legs  from 
the  age  of  13  to  18  as  compared  with  normal  stand- 
ards. Cases  of  lateral  curvature  rise  from  15  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  one  shoulder  and  one  hip  too 
high  from  62  to  67  per  cent.,  and  knock  knees  from 
27  to  39  per  cent.  Physiological  and  physical  de- 
ficiencies from  boys  call  for  a  special  regime  of 
exercises  and  sports  for  girls.  The  latter  are  not 
adapted  to  enter  extreme  tests  of  speed,  strength 
or  endurance. — By  Willia  mOrr,  American  Gymna- 
sia, Feb.  1907. 


A  Boy  in  School. 


♦"Physical   Education/'   ^i.jo.     Sold   by   American 
Gymnasia  Co, 


(From  a  recent  address.) 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  "going  to  school" 
usually  means  on  the  physical  side  of  a  bo/s  life. 
From  the  age  of  five  he  spends,  on  an  average,  five 
or  six  hours  a  day,  three  quarters  of  the  year, 
anywhere  from  eight  to  twenty  years,  in  work 
which  is  chiefly  mental,  indoors,  and  in  a  sitting 
position  at  a  desk  or  table — not  to  mention  similar 
work  done  after  school  hours.  And  this  during  the 
period  of  growth  and  development,  when  the  body 
is  most  plastic  and  susceptible  to  influences  of  all 
kinds,  when  the  fundamental  *  law  of  his  being  is 
bodily  action. 
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A  Gymnasium's  Place  in  a  Boys'  School 


By  William   Skarstrom,   M.  D. 


IN  the  advertisements  and  announcements  of  the 
most  up-to-date  schools  for  boys  a  feature  to  which 
attention  is  most  often  directed  is  the  possession  by 
the  school  of  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  and  an 
athletic  field.  This  indicates  the  public's  growing 
appreciation  of  and  demand  for  the  kind  of  training 
which  such  an  adjunct  of  the  school's  equipment 
stands  for.  To  the  average  parent  it  suggests  op- 
portunity for  his  son  to  get  well-directed  exercise, 
calculated  to  remedy  his  physical  shortcomings,  and 
to  make  him  a  young  man  good  to  look  upon  as 
well  as  healthy  and  strong.  Or,  at  any  rate,  it 
means  that  he  will  have  a  chance  for  wholesome 
recreation,  the  result  of  which  will  somehow  be  the 
same.  All  this  may  be  realized  or  not  according  to 
the  use  the  boy  makes  of  his  opportunities,  and  also 
according  to  the  way  he  is  guided,  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  and 
supervise  his  bodily  exercise. 

The  gymnasium  should  properly  be  the  centre 
from  which  all  the  physical  activities  of  the  school 
radiate.  During  the  fall  and  spring  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  done  out  of  doors, 
on  the  field.  But  as  the  dressing  rooms  and  baths 
usually  adjoin  the  gymnasium,  this  becomes  at  all 
times  the  headquarters.  Besides,  under  ideal  con- 
ditions, the  director  of  the  gymnasium  has  also  gen- 
eral charge  and  supervision  of  the  athletics  of  the 
school.  This  does  not  preclude  the  participation  of 
students  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
various  sports.  In  fact,  the  more  this  is  the  case 
the  better.  But  the  director  should  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  all,  study  the  peculiarities  and  note  the  con- 
dition of  each  boy,  restrain  the  overenthusiastic 
from  overdoing,  and  encourage  the  timid  and  back- 
ward. 

During  the  winter  months  a  great  deal  of  athletic 
practice  may  be  carried  on  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  meets  in  which  from  three  to 
five  "events"  are  contested  may  be  held  there.  Here 
the  principles  of  group  contests,  with  all-round 
competition  and  cumulative  score,  may  be  intro- 
duced, every  boy  entering  every  "event"  and  hav- 
ing his  performance  counted  toward  the  total  score 
of  the  group.  In  such  group  contests  a  series  of 
basket  ball  games  and  relay  races  and  possibly  box- 
ing, fencing  and  wrestling  may  very  well  be  in- 
cluded. All  this  would  demand  or  at  least  encour- 
age  systematic   practice   and   general   participation. 

Note.— A  paper  originally  published  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Dr.  Skarstrom  is  instructor  in  the 
department  of  physical  education,  Columbia  V^^' 
tersity,  New  York.  .     * 


When  facilities  exist,  as  in  out-of-town  schools,  ice 
hockey,  snow-shoeing,  ski-running  and  cross-coun- 
try running,  all  in  well  organized  and  graded 
groups,  may  also  be  included  in  the  all-round  com- 
petition, and  the  performance  in  each  may  be 
counted  toward  the  total  score  for  the  group. 

So  much  for  an  ideal  scheme  of  athletics.  But 
even  if  it  could  be  carried  out — and  as  yet  there  are 
few  schools  which  approach  it-— all  the  physical 
needs  of  the  average  boy  would  not  be  met  Ra- 
tional  gymnastics  have  a  place  and  fUl  a  want  which, 
while  not  always  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
by  pupils,  parents,  and  even  school  authorities,  is 
none  the  less  real  and  urgent  In  many  schools 
where  athletic  sports  are  well  organized  the  gymna- 
sium is  regarded  as  of  secondary  charac- 
ter, the  gymnasium  being  chiefly  used  as  a  go-as- 
you-please  recreation  room  where  a  little  destdtory^ 
undirected,  or  ill-directed  "exercise"  may  be  taken 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Gymnasitmi  work 
of  the  right  kind  can  and  should  contribute  a  large 
part  toward  the  perfect  development  and  all-rotmd 
physical  efficiency  of  the  boy.  Without  such  work 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  highest  possibilities  in  this 
direction  are  attained.  The  idea  that  if  a  boy  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  play  and  to  "go  in  for** 
whatever  form  of  sport  he  takes  a  fancy  to,  his 
physical  education  will  takt  c^re  of  itself,  may  be 
defended  on  theoretical  grounds;  but  practically  it 
will  be  found  to  be  erroneous,  a  fact  to  which  those 
of  us  can  testify  who  have  opportunity  of  closely 
observing  large  numbers  of  youths  entering  collie. 
For  the  "ifs"  in  the  case  are  pretty  large.  In  the 
first  place,  educational  demands  are  so  great  that 
practically  no  boy  has  time  for  all  the  play  and 
bodily  activity  he  needs.  Secondly,  if  left  to  his 
own  devices  he  will  most  likely  do  the  things  he  can 
do  best,  whidi  will  mean  neglect  in  directions  where 
he  is  weakest.  Besides,  many  boys,  unless  "en- 
couraged," or  frankly  required  to  do  systematic 
physical  training,  will  neglect  the  fundamental 
forms  of  exercise  by  which  correct  carriage 
and  movement  are  formed,  as  well  as  habits 
of  thought  and  conduct  That  such  a  regimen, 
even  under  the  best  obtainable  hygienic  conditions, 
tends  to  lower  organic  vigor  and  vital  resistance 
is  generally  admitted;  but  that  the  individual  will 
fall  far  below  his  possibilities  in  the  way  of  har- 
monious bodily  development  will  acquire  faulty 
postures,  and  slovenly  inefficient  habits  of  move- 
ment and  carriage,  are  matters  that  arc  frequently 
lost  sight  of. 

To  counteract  the  tendency  to  lowered  vitality, 
engendered  by  a  too  sedentary  mode  of  life,  out-of- 
door  games  and  athletics  are  unexcelled.  When 
practiced  systematically  and  judiciously  they  tend 
to  increase  organic  vigor  and  endurance  in  a  way 
nothing  else  does.  They  cultivate  the  ability  to 
make  supreme  and  sustained  efforts,  to  see  quickly 
and  decide  promptly;  they  give  the  kind  of  bodily 
mntrol   whiclj    jnakes   for   physical   ^ci^c]r;    be- 
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sides,  they  teach  co-operation  and  self-control,  per- 
severance, pluck,  justice,  and  fairness.  In  fact,  the 
moral  training  resulting  from  the  right  kind  of  ath- 
letics is  as  valuable  as  the  physical,  to  say  the  least 

Why  Athletics  and  Games  Are  Not  Suffi- 
cient Physical  Training 

But  while  games  and  athletics  furnish  plenty  of 
exercise  (and  usually  fresh  air)  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  position  of  the  body  during  the  exer- 
cise and  the  kind  of  muscular  efforts  involved.  In 
fact,  in  a  great  number,  not  to  say  the  majority,  of 
such  sports  faulty  postures  and  the  wrong  kind  of 
muscular  action  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, because  this  is  apt  to  favor,  mechanically, 
the  making  of  maximum  efforts.  The  result  is  that 
any  tendency  to  develop  in  the  wrong  direction, 
either  inherited  or  acquired  by  "school  desk  life," 
is  encouraged  rather  than  counteracted.  To  have 
this  counteracting  effect  exercises  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  habitual  postures  are  strongly  re- 
versed, the  body  kept  thoroughout  the  exercise  in 
an  exaggerated  correct  position,  and  the  muscular 
efforts  of  a  kind  directly  opposite  to  those  occurring 
in  the  ordinary  activities  of  daily  life.  Such  exer- 
cises are  therefore  necessarily  of  a  more  or  less 
artificial  character — gymnastics.  But  by  virtue  of 
this  very  artificiality  gymnastics  may  be  made  very 
effective  in  the  direction  of  greatest  need,  and  also 
adapted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  each  individual. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gym- 
nasium department,  then,  is  to  ascertain  the  special 
needs  of  the  different  boys  and  to  teach  them,  in- 
dividually or  in  classes,  or  both,  to  do  those  artifi- 
cial exercises  in  a  way  which  will  "even  up"  growth 
and  development  in  all  directions,  correct  postural 
defects,  and  train  habits  of  graceful  and  effective 
movement  In  short,  while  games  and  athletics  aim 
to  produce  physical  efficiency  in  an  objective  way, 
gymnastics  may  be  said  to  aim  toward  subjective 
harmony. 

That  all  this  is  not  merely  theoretical,  but  may 
in  some  measure  be  attained  practically,  is  recog- 
nized by  thoughtful  school  men  and  by  a  majority 
of  teachers  of  physical  education.  It  is  a  subject 
somewhat  difficult  of  demonstration  aad  direct 
proof,  because  we  cannot  take  the  same  individuals 
over  the  course  more  than  once.  But  in  an  indirect 
way  abundant  proof  exists.  The  most  careful  in- 
vestigation in  this  line,  perhaps,  is  that  made  by  a 
French  physician,  Paul  Godin,  at  a  military  school 
for  boys.  He  made  a  study  of  the  measurements  of 
114  boys,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
over  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years.  The  Ixws 
were  divided  into  four  groups;  two  groups  of  fifty 
each,  normal  boys  of  average  size,  weight  and  phys- 
ical make-up;  and  two  groups  of  seven  each,  boys 
who  were  biaickward  in  development  and  rather  ill- 
favored  by  nature.  One  group  of  fifty  and  one  of 
seven  were  "allowed"  or  required  to  take  an  hour's 
gymnastic  exercise  daily;  the  other  two  groups  did 
not  take  gymnastics.  In  all  other  respects  their 
conditions  of  life  were  similar,  the  same  food  and 
kind  of  clothing,  the  same  distribution  of  work  and 
rest,  equal  participation  in  games,  runs,  marches, 
excursions,  etc.  After  three  and  a  half  years  the 
groups  which  had  taken  gymnastic  exercise  had  far 
outdistanced  the  other  two  grovps  in  weight  and  in 


all  measurements  above  the  hips.  Below  the  hips 
and  in  height  they  were  easily,  on  equal  terms 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  was  that  all  seven  of 
the  group  of  "puny"  boys  who  had  taken  gymnastic 
exercise  passed  the  physical  examination  for  the 
army,  while  every  one  of  the  other  group  of  seven 
backward  boys  were  rejected. 

Some  very  interesting  results  were  obtained  by 
the  writer  in  a  boys'  preparatory  school  in  this 
cotmtry.  Measurements  and  strength  tests  of  the 
150  boys  were  made  in  the  fall  and  spring  for  two 
successive  years.  The  average  gains  for  each  age 
group  in  strength,  weight  and  girths,  particularly  of 
thighs,  waist,  chest,  neck  and  arms,  during  the  first 
winter  were  such  that  each  group  in  the  spring 
surpassed  the  figures  attained  in  the  fall  by  the 
groups  one  or  two  years  older.  The  older  the  boys 
the  more  striking  were  the  gains.  The  boys  had 
always  led  an  active  out-of-door  life,  the  school  be- 
ing noted  for  its  highly  organized  and  well  managed 
athletics.  But  this  was  the  first  year  gynmastic 
work  had  been  given  in  a  systematic  and  thorough 
manner.  The  second  year  the  gains  were  again 
considerable,  but  not  as  marked  as  the  first  year, 
the  boys  having  more  nearly  "catight  up"  in  their 
all-around  development.  The  improvement  in  car- 
riage and  bearing  was  a  matter  of  frequent  com- 
ment of  the  other  teachers,  parents,  family  physi- 
cians and  the  boys  themselves. 

Ihe  gymnasium,  then,  should  be  the  place  where 
all  the  physical  needs  of  the  boys  are  looked  after. 
Athletic  games  and  sports,  whether  carried  on  in 
the  gymnasimn  or  in  the  nearby  field  or  yard,  should 
be  supplemented  by  systematic,  rational  gynmastic 
work,  in  classes  and  individually.  In  this  way  all 
the  spare  day-time  of  every  boy  may  be  fully  occu- 
pied with  healthful,  varied  exercise,  selected  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
highest  standard  of  physical  perfection  to  which  his 
inherited  tendencies  and  limitations  entitle  him. 
The  effect  of  such  a  regime  on  his  character  and 
moral  development  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
is  of  course  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  gymnasium, 
as  well  as  every  other  department  of  the  school. 


Girls  Need  More  Exercise  in  Schools 

Gymnastics  (in  public  schools)  are  very  useful. 
But  to  be  effective  they  must  occur  more  frequently 
than  two  half-hours  every  week.  This  is  about  as 
useful  as  one  ^[ood  meal  every  third  day.  What 
we  most  need  is  a  far  larger  number  of  attractive 
games  which  will  tempt  and  lure  the  girl  to  take 
the  needed  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  Well-oxygen- 
ated blood  is  the  first  essential  for  physical  health 
and  for  mental  power. — By  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler, 
American  Gymnasia,  Feb.  1907. 


Good  Posture  Should  be  Taught  in  Schools 

No  child  should  be  permitted  to  go  through  school, 
any  more  than  through  West  Point,  with  a  bad  back. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  unless  the  child  is  an  actual 
cripple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  stigmas  which 
can  be  laid  upon  us  teachers  that  there  are  children 
leaving  us  who  do  not  carry  themselves  properly 
(perhaps  none  greater  unless  it  is  the  way  we  carry 
ourselves.)— Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D.,  M.  P.  E., 
American  Gymnasia,  Feb.  1907. 
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Japanese  Physical  Training  Conditions 

By  K.  Shirari,  Japan  Women's  University,  Tokyo. 


PHYSICAL  education  has  recently  begun  to  at- 
tract public  attention  in  Japan.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  systematized  physical  training  was  applied  only 
to  the  very  limited  fields  of  the  army  and  primary 
schools.  In  the  public  schools,  above  grammar  grade, 
military  drill  was  adopted  and  no  attention  was  paid 
to  physical  education  in  its  proper  sense.  Such 
games  as  tennis,  baseball,  boat  racing,  and  football 
have  been  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent.  How- 
ever, only  the  minority  of  students  participated  in 
those  games. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  physi- 
cal training  among  men,  cither  in  business  or  in 
the  government  offices,  in  Japan.  Compared  with 
conditions  in  the  United  States  the  contrast  is 
marked.  In  your  country  are  many  trustworthy 
physical  directors  who  are  always  trying  to  prcfmote 
physical  education  by  combining  theories  and  prac- 
tice, and  by  exchanging  new  ideas  among  themselves. 
In  Japan  there  is  not  a  single  magazine  which  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  physical  education  or  gymnastics 
or  games  and  sports. 

About  the  system  of  exercises  for  schools:  there 
is  one  which  was  originally  organized  by  Dr.  G.  L. 
Leland  about  twenty-six  years  ago.  In  reality  there 
is  another  generally  known  as  the  Tsuboi's  system, 
which  was  formulated  by  one  of  Dr.  Leiand's  stu- 
dents, Mr.  Tsuboi.  Throughout  the  empire  Mr. 
Tsuboi's  students  are  teaching  physical  exercises  in 
the  public  schools.  This  system  consists  of  exercises 
of  free  hand,  dumb  bells,  bar  bells,  clubs,  rings,  etc. 
Those  exercises  are  given  to  boys  and  girls  of  dif- 
ferent ages  without  any  consideration,  exactly  fol- 
lowing the  order  given  in  the  text.  These  exercises 
are  not  rhythmetical,  and  it  is  impossible  to  use  music 
for  accompaniment. 

Imperfections  of  the  present  system  are  generally 
recognized,  but  nobody  has  yet  ventured  to  adopt  a 
more  modem  system  such  as  those  commonly  pre- 
vailing in  western  countries.  The  reason  is  simply 
that  Mr.  Tsuboi's  examination  is  required  for  the 
public  school  directorship.  Whatever  better  or  newer 
idea  of  physical  education  one  possesses,  he  can  not 
become  a  physical  director  for  the  public  schools 
unless  he  passes  Tsuboi's  examination.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  six  month's  training  under  Mr.  Tsuboi 
enables  one  to  become  a  teacher.  Such  being  the 
condition  one  can  become  a  physical  director  easily. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  one  and  tlie  same 
system  to  every  individual.  It  is  merely  to  copy 
Tsuboi's  system  without  any  farther  adjustment  or 
modification.  Accordingly  the  position  of  a  school 
physical  director  is  lower  than  those  of  instructors 
in  other  studies.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  strong  per- 
sonality among  physical  directors. 

Since  Miss  Akuri  Inokchi  came  back  from  America 
last  year,  she  has  been  trying  to  apply  the  Swedish 


system.    The  prospect  is  very  hopeful.    (Sec  "Amer- 
ican Gymnasia,"  April,  1907.) 

In  1 901  a  women's  university  was  founded.  I  have 
held  the  chair  of  the  physical  director  in  this  univer- 
sity from  the  start.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Japan 
where  the  Tsuboi  system  is  not  adopted. 

Some  time  ago  I  studied  music,  harmony  and 
composition  under  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason  and  others. 
Once  I  composed  several  action  songs  and  gave  them 
to  children.  They  took  a  great  interest  This  was 
the  origin  of  my  ambition  to  make  musical  drills 
for  children.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  the  diffi- 
cuty  of  giving  same  exercises  to  boys  and  girls, 
whose  physical  constructions  are  so  different.  I 
determined  to  specialize  physical  education  for  girls. 
President  Namse  of  the  university,  realizing  my  in- 
tention, offered  me  the  present  position. 

The  university  has  1,000  students  and  500  more  in 
the  preparatory  department  This  is  5ic  fidd  in 
which  I  am  striving  to  accomplish  my  ideals.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  Tsuboi  system,  as  I  did  not 
study  under  any  teacher  of  the  Tsuboi  school.  I 
studied  myself  from  publication  on  the  subject,  both 
from  the  United  States  and  England.  Since  we  have 
peculiar  political  and  social  conditions  proper  to  our 
nation  we  cannot  adopt  any  system  without  modifi- 
cation. At  first  I  tried  to  teach  according  to  Alice's 
"Girls'  Physical  Training"  with  piano  accompani- 
ment. Students  began  to  exercise  gladly  and  became 
tend  of  exercises. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  best  results  of  exer- 
cises are  obtained  by  hearty  enjoyment  of  it.  But  up 
to  this  time  the  students  had  no  interest  in  exercise, 
for  it  was  monotonous  and  not  musical.  We  exhib- 
ited musical  drill  to  the  public  some  time  ago.  Some 
people  realized  the  value  of  the  drill,  but  a  few  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  it  was  ridiculous.  At  any 
rate  the  public  began  to  know  that  there  wasa  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  beside  Tsuboi's.  The  fact 
that  it  is  was  possible  to  use  music  for  accompani- 
ment of  exercise  became  well  known.  I  am  systema- 
tizing a  series  of  drills  for  Japanese  girls  with  refer- 
ence to  such  works  as  Shoemaker's  and  Stebbin's 
Delsarte  system,  Alexander's  "Healthful  Exercises," 
Bancroft's  "School  Gymnastics,"  etc.  Besides,  we 
are  trying  bicycle  riding  and  Naginata  (a  form  of 
old  fencing.) 

In  fine,  it  is  our  ambition  to  make  our  university 
system  the  model  of  the  Japanese  physical  education 
for  women.  We  deeply  regret  that  in  our  country 
we  have  not  more  men  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  It  is  my  desire  to  show  my  system,  which 
is  largely;  th^  result  of  my  study  of  your  methods, 
to  you  aoA  tK>  IMJ<  ^or  your  friendly  criticism,  where- 
upon I  can  improve  my  system. 

T>Y«)vf  ^0  fifteen  Hours  a  Week 

It  is  a  hrct  to  allow  half  an  hour  twice  a  week 
for  physical  training.  We  want  three  hours  four 
or  five  times  a  week  and  then  time  for  play. — By 
Mary  W.  Butler,  American  Gymnasia,  Sept  1907. 
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Schools  Should  Teach  Practical  Physiology 

GREAT  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  teaching  of 
physiology  to  school  children  was  the  keynote  of 
a  paper  by  Prof.  William  T,  Sedgwick,  Oct  17, 
before  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society.  The 
meeting  was  unusually  well  attended  by  interested 
people  to  the  number  of  more  than  200.  His  sub- 
ject was  "The  Modem  Teaching  of  Physiology." 

"The  very  thing  that  every  man  and  every  woman 
should  know,  the  very  thing  that  the  child  should 
know  is  not  taught  well  today  in  the  public  schools. 
That  is  physiology,  the  study  of  the  human  mechan- 
ism. Physiology  is  the  basis  of  physical  education 
and  ought  and  will  be  adequately  taught  in  our 
schools,"  said  Prof  Sedgwick,  as  reported  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 

He  greatly  deplored  what  he  characterized  as  the 
"so-called  and  miscalled  scientific  temperance  physi- 
ology.'' He  asserted  that  the  curriculum  of  the  high 
schools  of  today  usually  does  not  contain  a  good 
course  in  physiology,  and  said  it  was  deplorable  that 
physiology  is  not  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 

"I  advance  my  argument  for  this  study,"  he  said, 
"on  strict  utilitarian  grounds.  If  we  do  not  have 
this  study  in  our  schools  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, we  shall  go  down  as  a  most  unpractical  nation, 
instead  of  the  practical  nation  we  pride  ourselves 
on  being.  This  subject  is  more  important  than  the 
elementary  subjects,  and  of  higher  importance  than 
the  study  of  languages,  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
for  it  is  the  study  of  the  care  of  the  human  machine, 
the  mechanism  that  we  have  to  carry  around  all  our 
lives,  whose  every  ill  shades  the  disposition,  whose 
every  condition  forms  the  mood." 

While  commending  school  nurses,  school  medical 
inspectors,  etc.  Professor  Sedgwick  maintained  that 
of  far  deeper  import  is  the  instruction  of  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  basic  facts  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
so  that  they  would  never  fall  a  prey  to  quacks  and 
patent  medicines,  and  would  be  able  to  lead  a  vig- 
orous life.  The  teaching  of  the  subject  should  be 
from  a  broad  standpoint;  the  pupil's  mind  ought  not 
to  be  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  dry,  uninterest- 
ing facts,  but  should  learn  to  appreciate  in  a  large 
way  the  wonderful  machine  that  the  body  is.  When 
the  pupil  has  mastered  the  elements  of  bodily  work- 
ings he  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  begin  a  correct 
physical  education. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed.  Dr.  Dudley  A. 
Sargent,  Edwin  Blake  Barton  and  Dr.  Pearson  S. 
Page  took  part,  all  approving  the  general  trend  of 
the  evening's  paper. 


Lucy,  instructor  of  physical  training,  Wellesley  G)l- 
lege;  Miss  £.  H.  Fearon,  assistant  instructor,  Wel- 
lesley G>llege;  Miss  Wilhemina  C.  Marlock,  in- 
structor at  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics ;  J. 
Leonard  Mason,  director  of  municipal  gymnasium, 
Brookline. 


The  following-named  new  members  were  admitted 
to  the  society:  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director 
of  physical  training  and  athletics,  Boston  public 
schools ;  Dr.  H.  Lincoln  Chase,  secretary,  town  com- 
mittee on  municipal  gymnasium  and  public  bath, 
Brookline;  Charles  W.  Vicker,  dirartor  of  physical 
training,  Allen  School,  Brookline;  Miss  Marion  D. 


Notes  From  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gsrmnastics 

Edith  Sawyer,  '01,  has  resigned  the  directorship  of 
physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  to  accept  the  position  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Norris,  '95,  who  has  gone  to  the  School  o!  Educa- 
tion,  University  of   Chicago. 

Grace  Bates,  '04,  has  succeeded  Miss  Sawyer  in 
the  East  Orange  schools,  and  her  place  as  assistant 
in  the  public  schools  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
filled  by  Edna  Williams,  '07. 

Other  appointments  from  the  class  of  1907  are: 
Ina  Edmunds,  assistant,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
Helen  Fisher  to  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J.; 
Mary  McGrath,  to  Municipal  Gymnasium,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Margaret  Odlin,  assistant.  Dr.  Lovett's  Gym- 
nasium, Boston;  Abbie  Shepherd,  assistant,  public 
schools,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Mabel  Cherry,  '00,  Commercial  High  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, has  resigned  to  become  director  of  physical 
training  for  women  in  Drexel  Institute,  in  place  of 
Maude  Hopkins,  '91*  resigned.  The  loss  of  Mis« 
Hopkins  as  an  active  worker  will  be  greatly  felt, 
but  her  influence  will  continue  to  be  far  reaching. 

Margaret  McCarthy,  '05,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  Miss  Knox's  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Edith  Slifer,  '06,  has  gone  to  the  Indianapolis 
public  schools,  in  place  of  Wilhelmina  Morlock,  '03, 
who  has  become  an  assistant  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 

The  school  opened  Sept.  loth,  with  a  registration 
of  103.  After  the  medical  and  other  examinations, 
there  was  at  the  formal  opening  on  Monday,  Sept 
i6th,  a  registration  of  85,  of  which  29  are  senior 
students,  seven  who  are  taking  the  course  in  three 
years,  and  49  junior  students.  Thirty- two  students 
are  from  the  states  outside  of  Massachusetts.  They 
come  from  Maine  on  the  north,  Texas  on  the  south, 
California  on  the  west;  Sweden  and  Caaada  are 
also  represented. 

There  are  an  unusual  number  of  changes  in  the 
faculty.  Dr.  Frederick  Pratt  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Theodore  Hough  and  has  charge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  junior  year,  and  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of 
the  senior  year.  E.  B.  Barton  has  taken  the  educa- 
tional theory  in  place  of  Miss  Katherine  Shute, 
whose  duties  at  the  normal  school  require  all  her 
time.  Miss  Perrin  and  Miss  Ross  are  replaced  by 
Miss  Morlock  and  Miss  Davis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  demand  for 
teachers  has  never  been  so  great  as  at  the  present 
time.  Unfortunately  the  school  has  had  to  refuse 
many  positions. 

The  attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  a  book  by 
Marion  B.  Newton,  '03,  soon  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market,  "Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises." 
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Suggestions  for  Physical  Directors 


By  Jay  W.  Scaver,  M.  D. 


Do  not  permit  the  self-satisfaction  of  conceit  to 
spoil  your  ability  for  work. 

Do  not  take  the  statement  of  anybody  as  in- 
fallible. If  it  clashes  with  ycur  own  idea,  exam- 
ine it  and  decide  who  is  wrong. 

Do  not  run  after  everything  new  and  think  that 
the  new  apparatus  will  make  exercise  a  pleasure 
and  relieve  you  of  your  work,  or  the  new  idea  will 
save  you  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

Do  not  go  through  your  work  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  a  way,  but  be  enthusiastic  and  full  of  in- 
terest in  those  with  whom  you  come  into  the  rela- 
tionship of  adviser  and  instructor. 

Be  earnest,  careful  and  exact,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  hard  work,  or  move  on  to  some  less  oner- 
ous occupation. 

Do  not  try  to  find  some  fault  with  each  person 
who  comes  under  your  care,  nor  continually  decry 
habits  that  you  believe  to  be  baa  If  you  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  to  the 
majority  of  smokers,  do  not  tell  every  person  whose 
breath  "gives  him  away,"  that  he  is  "killing  him- 
self by  smoking,  or  that  he  has  the  "smoker's 
heart"  and  must  reform  at  once  if  he  wishes  to 
rob  the  grave  of  an  early  victim;  for  in  every  such 
case  either  you  will  be  informed  that  the  smoker 
has  no  desire  to  go  into  rhe  business  of  robbing 
graves  or  you  will  be  set  down  as  a  bigot  whose 
opinion  is  good  for  nothing,  and  whose  advice  is 
worth  still  less. 

If  a  person  asks  you  if  you  think  tobacco  has 
hurt  him,  and  you  find  no  indication  of  injury,  be 
honest  enough  to  tell  him  so,  and  your  candor 
will  so  establish  his  confidence  in  you  that  the 
subsequently  expressed  opinion,  that  tobacco  has 
done  him  no  good,  will  be  likely  to  set  him  to  think- 
ing. At  times  you  are  expected  to  express  your- 
self freely,  as  when  lecturing  on  any  subject,  but 
do  not  try  to  pour  a  lecture  into  the  unwilling  ears 
of  every  one  who  may  chance  to  fall  into  your 
hands.  You  do  no  good  by  making  yourself  ridic- 
ulous. 

Establish  a  record  of  honesty  and  ability  and 
your  advice  will  be  sought.  Integrity  is  the 
largest  factor  in  influence. 

Endeavor  to  find  out  the  actual  condition  of 
each  organ  and  do  not  be  ^o  quick  to  decide  on 
the  cause  of  any  abnormality.  If  the  heart  action 
is  imperfect  and  the  person  uses  tobacco,  remem- 
ber that  there  are  occasionally  "bad"  hearts  in 
those  who  have  never  "used  the  weed."    A  lateral 


Note. — From  "Anthropometry  and  Physical  Diag- 
nosis," Seaver.  $1.50.  Sold  by  American  Gymna- 
sia Co. 


curvature  of  the  spine  also  may  be  due  to  no  muscu- 
lar inefficiency  or  weakness  but  may  indicate  good 
muscular  action,  as  in  case  of  a  shorter  leg  on 
one  side. 

Do  not  be  boastful  and  proudly  claim  to  have 
discovered  a  new  "system"  or  a  "natural"  system 
of  exercise  because  you  have  by  a  certain  method 
of  life  acquired  large  biceps  or  general  good 
physique.  Your  size  of  arm  may  have  as  little 
relation  to  any  system  as  your  size  of  hat  Because 
Dr.  Tanner  lived  forty  days  vrithout  food  he  did 
not  establish  a  system  of  !iving  without  food,  and 
because  some  "Prof."  can  live  comfortably  by 
breathing  only  three  times  a  minute  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  has  a  "system"  all  his  own;  a  turtle 
can  live  all  winter  on  one  breath. 

Be  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  progres- 
sive. Examine  all  that  is  new,  but  before  you 
adopt  it  test  it  by  every  standard  that  you  can  bring 
into  comparison  with  it.  Remember  that  you  will 
probably  not  discover  a  great  number  of  new 
truths,  nor  will  you  undermine  and  overthrow  many 
of  the  commonly  accepted  theories  and  doctrines 
that  have  been  enunciated  in  the  past 

Be  modest,  then,  and  learn  much  from  others, 
claiming  very  little  as  entirely  new  and  your  own. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this 
science  and  art  of  Physical  Education  or  Training 
is  in  its  infancy,  in  this  country,  at  least,  and  there 
is  much  work  that  is  experimental  and  tentative. 

Perhaps  in  no  field  of  scientific  research  bearing 
directly  on  practical  medicine  is  more  to  be  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated  than  in  kinetic  physiol- 
ogy. The  influence  of  exercise  on  muscle,  bone, 
nerve  and  connective  tissue  is  not  fully  understood 
— in  fact  we  are  only  working  at  the  alphabet  of 
the  science  as  it  will  be  developed.  Much  injury 
to  progress  has  been  caused  by  superficial  obser- 
vation and  extravagant  claims  for  "systems"  and 
methods  that  had  produced  fair  results  apparently 
with  a  select  few  and  were  then  loudly  proclaimed 
as  a  complete  scientific  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject  when  they  barely  rested  on  a  single  cor- 
rect principle  or  physiological  truth.  When  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  originator  had  died  out,  the 
illumination  was  found  to  be  meteoric  and  a  gen- 
eral distrust  was  established.  A  quack  in  a  com- 
munity injures  the  reputation  of  every  honest  prac- 
titioner in  it. 

Be  content  then,  to  work  a  great  deal  and  claim 
very  little.  Have  a  scientific  theory  as  a  basis  of 
your  work,  but  be  ready  to  amend  it  at  any  time. 
Study  your  material  and  >ou  will  find  so  many 
facts  to  be  classified  and  arranged  that  you  will 
have  little  time  to  electrify  the  world  by  some 
universal  specific.  If  you  have  no  material  and 
do  not  work,  you  will  have  all  the  more  time  to 
invent  some  startling  method  that  shall  make  you 
rich  with  the  money  of  fools  but  leave  science  the 
poorer  by  a  filching  of  her  name  and  reputation. 

Remember  that  you  owe  something  to  your  pro- 
fession. Try  to  pay  some  part  of  this  debt  each 
year  by  some  contribution  to  its  science  or  its  litera- 
ture. 
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Hygiene  Education  Applied  to  Schools 

The  Second  International  Hygiene  Congress, 
held  in  London,  August  3  to  10,  conveyed  some  very 
definite  and  probably  very  valuable  impressions  to 
the  American  delegates  who  were  there.  They  were 
able  to  see  at  first  hand  what  has  been  imperfectly 
known  in  America  by  those  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  namely  that  there  is  much 
more  interest  in  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country.  There  the  school  and 
other  public  officials  as  well  as  educated  laymen 
are,  and  have  been  for  years,  actively  interested  in 
advancing  hygienic  education.  To  quote  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association, 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick: 

''There  are  very  many  more  people  there  who  are 
teaching,  studying  and  lecturing  on  the  subject. 
The  best  work  done  here  in  America,  however, 
seems  to  me  as  good  as  the  best  work  done  in  other 
places,  although  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  judge  of 
this  from  reports.  In  the  examination  of  London 
school  children  there  are  twenty-five  physicians  em- 
ployed. There  are  nearly  ten  times  as  many  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  New  York  City.  In  some 
respects  we  are  behind;  in  other  respects  we  are 
ahead. 

•*I  received,  too,  the  general  impression  that  the 
next  great  step  to  be  made  in  education  was  more 
recognition  in  a  practical  way  in  all  grades  of 
schools  that  health  is  basal  to  education,  and  that 
growth  is  fundamental  to  training.  We  have  known 
it  theoretically  for  a  long  time.  I  believe  that  a 
great  deal  more  attention  will  be  given  in  the  near 
future  to  adjusting  school  buildings,  programs,  and 
the  like,  to  this  fact  than  has  ever  occured  before, 
and  that  we  are  just  seeing  the  beginning  of  a  great 
wave  of  this  kind." 

The  congress  was  attended  by  about  2,000  dele- 
gates and  visitors  representing  many  countries,  who 
assembled  in  sectional  meetings  where  papers  were 
read  and  discussion  entered  into  on  practically  all 
phases  of  hygiene  as  related  to  schools  and  educa- 
tional work  in  general.  A  set  of  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association 
were  adopted.  These  resolutions  were  framed  from 
those  adopted  by  the  American  association  at  its 
Washington  convention  in  May  and  printed  on 
page  228  of  "American  Gymnasia"  for  August. 


Chicago   to   Have   Two   Annual    Physical 
Training  Demonstrations 

So  successful  was  the  "festival  of  play  and  sport" 
which  was  presented  as  the  concluding  feature  of 
the  June  convention  of  the  Playground  Association 
of  America,  in  Chicago,  that  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city  proposes  to  repeat  the  festival 
each  year  in  June.  The  association  also  desired  to 
hold  a  second  outdoor  festival  of  similar  character 
to  be  held  yearly  on  Chicago  Day,  October  9th,  as 
"a  physical  education,  gymnastic  and  athletic  dem- 
onstration that  shall  typify  Chicago's  great  physical 
strength  and  illustrate  the  work  of  the  organizations 
and  institutions  that  promotes  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  children,  youths  and  adults." 


These  latter  plans  were  found  impossible  of  real- 
ization, owing  to  lack  of  time  properly  to  prepare 
for  it.  In  its  place  an  indoor  affair  is  being  ar- 
ranged to  be  given  in  February  in  one  of  the  city's 
large  exposition  buildings. 

The  June  outdoor  play  festival  is  to  have  its 
scope  considerably  enlarged  so  as  to  include  not  only 
the  South  Park,  municipal  and  other  recreation  cen- 
ters but  also  a  representation  from  the  Turners,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  schools,  colleges  and  other  institutions 
making  use  of  physical  activity  in  any  form.  By 
this  arrangement  the  Chicago  Playground  Associa- 
tion will  give  an  outdoor  and  an  indoor  demonsta- 
tion  each  year. 


Athletics  and 


Gsrmnastics   by  German 
Students 


Editor  of  **American  Gymnasia": — 

In  a  recent  report  on  physical  training  in  Ger- 
many by  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  (see  "American  Gym- 
nasia," April,  1907)  I  was  surprised  to  read  that  the 
German  student  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
gymnastics  or  athletic  interests.  Contrary  to  this 
I  have  seen  in  Dr.  Schmidt's  periodical,  "Koerper 
and  Geist,"  accounts  of  athletic  sports.  The  last 
of  such  notices  which  attracted  my  attention  gave 
an  account  of  the  last  annual  meet  of  the  "Asso- 
ciation of  Colorwearing  Gymnastic  Clubs  of  Ger- 
man Universities."  To  this  association  belong  48 
clubs  with  a  membership  of  5200.  Their  last  ath- 
letic meet  was  held  at  Gotha,  the  program  consist- 
ing of  athletic  and  gymnastic  contests.  As  it  is  the 
custom  among  the  Germans  to  train  a  well  balanced 
physical  body,  the  events  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  consisting  of  six  field  and  track  events, 
including  hurdling,  and  the  other  the  "Penthatlon" 
consisting  of  five  events,  the  last  one  always  being 
wrestling.  The  victor  at  this  meet  was  Herr  Kuin- 
zer,  member  of  the  gymnastic  club,  Rhenoborussia, 
in  Aachen.  This  account  also  states  that  the  dub 
from  Heidelberg  excelled  in  exercises  and  pyramids 
on  the  parallel  bars. 

Please  publish  this  notice.  The  impression  con- 
veyed by  Dr.  Anderson's  report  regarding  athletics 
in  German  universities  is  doubtlessly  wrong  and 
should  be  corrected. 

Respectfully, 

THEO.  TOEPEL. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.,  1907. 


Canadian  A.  L.  Basketball  Rules 

The  new  basketball  rule  book  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Athletic  League  presents  a  foul  rule  which  makes 
an  important  change  in  playing  conditions.  This 
rule  states  that  points  made  by  fouls  in  the  fields  of 
play  must  be  scored  in  the  basket  of  the  opponent 
from  a  line  fifteen  feet  from  the  goal.  This  rule, 
though  causing  a  stop  in  the  play,  gives  the  more 
accurate  team  in  shooting  a  deserved  advantage  and 
lends  to  the  excitement  of  the  game.  A  new  rule 
regarding  boys'  age  limit  is  fully  explained. 


ATHLETICS    AN    IMPORTANT    AID 
TO  SALVATION  OF  RACE. 

THE  arraignment  of  athletics,  especially  college 
athletics,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  ''American 
Medicine"  for  September  is  strong  and  trenchant, 
but  in  some  places  lacks  moderation.  It  deserves 
careful  reading  by  physical  educators  because  it 
summarizes  from  the  physician's  standpoint  the  most 
important  physical  injuries  resulting  from  athletics. 
These  are,  in  general,  the  continued  "use  of  surplus 
energies  designed  for  short  emergencies,  abnormal 
rise  in  arterial  pressure  and  resultant  cardiac  hy- 
pertrophy, an  over-development  of  the  musculature 
which  is  "really  a  parasite  requiring  time  and  labor 
to  keep  it  healthy." 

These  immediate  results  bring  as  the  remoter 
stage,  heart  disease,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  neu- 
rosthenia,  alcoholism,  drug  habits  and  increased 
susceptibility  to  tuberculosis. 

The  possibility,  even  the  likelihood,  of  this  train 
of  evils  attending  an  abnormal  fortification  in  ath- 
letics makes  the  article  a  timely  warning  to  young 
America  and  his  guides.  The  writer  exaggerates, 
it  seems  to  us,  the  frequency  with  which  these  re- 
sults occur  and  the  gravity  in  individual  cases. 

In  base-ball,  tennis,  and  track  athletics  (except  the 
middle  and  long  distance  events)  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  any  physical  injury,  even  in  sharp  compe- 
tition. In  foot-ball,  basket-ball,  hockey,  rowing,  and 
lacrosse  the  strain  upon  the  heart  in  competition 
is  considerable,  and  injuries  unquestionably  do  oc- 
cur. Many  of  these  might  have  been  prevented  if 
a  proper  means  of  inspection  had  been  used,  such 
as  is  now  in  vogue  in  many  of  our  colleges. 

The  scientific  use  of  figures  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Ander- 
son (see  "American  Gymnasia,"  March,  1907)  is 
questioned  in  this  article  on  the  ground  that  while 
the  statistics  of  the  Yale  director  show  that  the 
mortality  of  Yale  graduates  is  greater  than  that  of 
members  of  athletic  teams  by  12.9  to  7,2  the  athletes 
are  a  picked  class  and  should  show  a  far  less  mor- 
tality. This  Dr.  Anderson  himself  allows.  His  ar- 
ticle simply  disproves  the  common  contention  that 
athletes,  because  of  thfe  excessive  strains  put  upon 
them,  die  younger  than  the  average  man.  Nobody 
knows  the  mortality  of  men  picked  for  athletic 
teams,  possibly  it  is  not  less  than  Dr.  Anderson's 
7.2  per  cent,  but  it  is  dealing  largely  in  futures  to 
claim  that  it  would  naturally  be  less  than  that,  but 
is  increased  by  the  exercise. 

He  objects  also  to  the  use  of  figures  from  men 
of  50  years  ago  as  the  modem  system  of  athletic 


training  was  not  then  in  vogue.  Yet  a  statistician 
must  go  far  back  to  get  satisfactory  proofs  of 
longevity. 

Dr.  Meylan's  classic  article  on  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity oarsmen  in  the  "American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Review,"  March  and  June,  1904,  showed  that  in 
the  case  of  152  of  these  athletes,  between  1852  and 
1892— who  did  the  most  violent  work— the  results 
were  favorable  to  the  athlete,  their  mortality  was 
less,  their  vitality  greater,  those  living  were  better 
insurance  risks  than  their  college  mates,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  them  considered  their  rowing 
benefited  them  and  would  do  it  again. 

An  attack  is  made  in  "American  Medicine"  on 
gymnastics:  "Boys  are  naturally  proud  of  muscular 
development,  and  can  usually  be  depended  on  to 
work  it  up  themselves  without  the  unwholesome 
stimulation  of  the  gymnasium."  This  is  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  is  beside  the  facts.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  the  gymnasium  in  modem  cities  is  its  re- 
sponse to  a  physical  need.  Its  value  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority is  undubitable.  The  rise  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  awakened  interest  in  athletic  sports  has 
been  the  physical  salvation  of  our  race. 

Competitive  athletics  are  over-done  in  college, — 
everybody  knows  that, — but  even  so,  the  health  of 
college  students  is  far  better  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  when  so  many  left  college  from  ill  health.  The 
height,  weight  and  strength  of  students  coming  to 
college  from  preparatory  schools  is  greater  than  it 
was  25,  15,  or  even  10  years  ago,  as  figures  will 
show. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
interest  in  athletics  would  be  maintained  unless 
there  were  tests, — ^some  very  severe  ones  like  inter- 
collegiate foot-ball;  and  in  such  tests  there  must 
be  a  degree  of  risk,  though  not  as  great  as  this 
article  would  indicate. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  in  regulation  of  the 
sport,  but  even  this  is  not  so  easy  for  faculties  as 
some  may  suppose. 

The  criticism  of  athletics  from  its  injury  to  schol- 
arship is  sound.  Athletes  on  college  teams  are  below 
their  classmates  in  scholarship,  on  the  average,  and 
it  is  the  result  of  the  athletics.  This  latter  point 
has  been  shown  by  the  writer  within  the  year.  In 
the  terms  when  not  competing  they  are  up  to  the 
average,  but,  in  the  case  of  foot-ball  and  base-ball 
men  at  least,  they  drop  four  or  five  per  cent  in  the 
active  season. 

All  physical  educators  are  working  for  the  wider 
dissemination  of  athletics,  of  physical  exercises,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  repression  or  the  cut- 
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ting  out  of  intercollegiate  contests  is  the  wisest  way 
in  which  to  bring  about  that  wished  for  result. 

P.  C.  P. 


CURRENT    PROGRESS    IN    JAPAN 
AND  AMERICA 

IT  is  evident  from  Mr.  Shirai's  presentation  on 
another  page  of  conditions  in  Japan,  that  the  United 
States  has  no  monopoly  of  problems  in  physical 
training.  Evidently  the  pioneer  work  by  Dr.  Leiand, 
when  he  introduced  the  Amherst  College  or  Dr. 
Hitchcock  method  of  applying  gymnastics,  over  a 
generation  ago  was  well  and  lastingly  placed.  So, 
too,  the  subsequent  developments  by  Mr.  Tsuboi, 
who  was  one  of  Dr.  Leland's  most  competent  pupils, 
has  served  well  to  maintain  physical  training  of  the 
western  type  in  the  Japanese  schools.  Mr.  Tsuboi 
translated  some  of  his  teacher's  exercises  into  Jap- 
anese and  later  prepared  books  of  his  own.  If  these 
pioneer  works  are  now  to  give  way  to  improved 
methods,  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  all  progression  in 
pliysical  education,  in  all  countries.  American  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Shirai's  article  will  be  able  to  readily 
understand  his  position  and  wish  him  success  in  his 
evident  earnest  desire  to  advance  his  chosen  work, 
while  he  acquires  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practical  application  of  physical  education. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
thorough  investigations  of  American  and  European 
physical  education  that  have  been  made  by  the  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  Japanese  government,  Mr. 
Nagai,  who  recently  ended  two  years  of  study  and 
observation  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  in 
Europe  for  the  same  purpose.  His  tour  is  excellent 
evidence  that  Japan  will  keep  its  physical  training 
methods  up  to  date,  with  wise  use  of  such  features 
of  western  systems  and  methods  as  suit  her  east- 
em  conditions. 

This  month  a  Japanese  student  of  American  phys- 
ical training  returns  to  his  cotmtry  to  apply  there 
the  results  of  his  studies  and  observations  here. 
He  is  Hyozo  Omori,  who  graduated  with  honors 
with  the  class  of  1907,  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School.     Mr.  Omori's  home  is  in  Tokyo. 

These  bits  of  current  news  help  show  that  not  only 
is  Japan  officially  awake  to  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  physical  efficiency  of  her  people,  but  she  is  doing 
the  most  important  work  by  the  most  approved 
modem  methods — ^by  selection  and  elimination  from 
the  experiences  of  other  countries.  This  is  the 
same  process  that  has  been  and  is  now  going  on 
'  throughout  America,  although  there  is  often  reason 
for  some  doubt  whether  we  are  gaining  our  knowl- 
edge economically. 


The  recent  official  tour  of  European  military 
countries  by  Capt.  Koehler,  director  of  Physical 
training  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  by  order 
of  the  United  States  government,  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  a  desire  in  high  places  in  this  country  to 
give  the  physical  training  of  the  people  its  deserved 
serious  attention.  This  particular  inspection  trip 
may  have  no  immediate,  direct  effect  outside  the 
army,  but  it  may  have  effective  force  in  other  di- 
rections later.  The  main  point  of  general  interest 
is  that  such  an  official  trip  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  first-hand  knowledge  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  effi- 
ciency of  even  a  part  of  the  people.  Who  would  have 
authorized  such  a  trip  25  years  ago? 


AS  THE  WINTER  DUTIES  COME 

THESE  are  the  days  when  the  director,  with  the 
resolves  of  the  summer  strong  within  him,  applies 
himself  vigorously  to  his  work  determined  to  let 
nothing  interfere  with  his  conduct  of  the  physical 
department. 

This  very  resolve,  fine  as  it  is,  carries  with  it  a 
danger,  if  emphasized  out  of  proportionj—the  dan- 
ger of  making  him  narrow. 

The  director  is  a  specialist,  or  should  be;  he 
should  know  the  problem  of  physical  education  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else.  But  he  should  not,  as  many 
do,  work  at  specialization  as  the  key  that  locks  him 
into  one  department  of  human  activity,  and  out 
of  all  the  rest,  but,  as  Prof.  Palmer  of  Harvard  so 
well  said,  as  the  key  which  opens  up  all  the  other 
departments  of  life.  The  carpenter  who  is  worthy 
the  name  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
many  trades  with  which  his  special  work  brings  him 
in  contact ;  his  building  must  correlate  itself  in  every 
way  with  the  work  of  health  department,  plumber, 
gas  fitter,  steam  fitter,  mason,  plasterer,  painter, 
landscape  gardener.  Through  such  relations  as  these 
he  looks  out  upon  the  work  of  the  world,  although 
with  the  view  point  of  carpentry.  So  the  physical 
director  to  grow,  to  become  an  all  around  man,  must 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  physiok>gy,  anatomy  and 
the  science  on  which  his  profession  rests;  not  only 
that  but  must  keep  interested  in  and  informed  on 
the  problems  of  medicine,  domestic  and  civic  hy- 
giene, take  an  active,  intelligent  part  in  the  cause  of 
playgrounds,  industrial  improvement  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  social  service.  He  must  read  and  think 
and  act  outside  of  his  own  immediate  sphere. 

The  corollary  to  this  proposition  is  that  only  by 
so  doing  can  any  man  see  his  own  work  in  the 
world  in  its  proper  relations. 
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Indoor  and  Outdoor  Obstacle  Race  Suggestions 

SUMMARY.— Two  contestants  start  at  a  time  from  a  line.  Each  with  a  basket  ball.  Go  under 
first  low  obstacle  bar.  Make  goal.  Return  under  second  obstacle  bar  to  starting  line.  One  making 
fastest  time  wins. 


THIS  offhand  competition  event  combines  sev- 
eral good  elements  of  recreative  gymnasium 
work.  It  requires  good  judgment  from  those  en- 
gaging in  it.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  both 
contestants  and  spectators.  At  no  time  from  start 
to  finish  can  the  winner  be  picked.  It  requires 
no  practice  or  experience,  although  both  are  of 
advantage.  It  brings  in  a  feature  of  interest  to 
basket  ball  men.  Would-be  sprinters  are  likely 
to  regard  it  favorably.  Any  number  can  take  part, 
the  newest  man  in  the  gymnasium  as  well  as  the 
seasoned  gymnast  or  athlete.  It  can  easily  be 
adapted  for  either  sex.  Boys  and  girls  as  well  as 
young  men  and  women  can  use  it  It  can  be  in- 
troduced in  place  of  a  more  formal  game.  It 
works  well  as  an  event  for  an  exhibition  program. 
It  requires  no  new  sipparatus  or  material.  It  is 
simple  and  readily  understood  by  contestants  and 
spectators. 

The  object  of  the  racing  game  is  to  carry  a  bas* 
ket  ball  from  start  to  finish  in  the  least  time  with« 
out  letting  it  touch  the  floor.  The  contestants  are 
started  in  pairs.  The  time  of  each,  or  of  the  fast- 
est, is  taken.  As  many  pairs  as  there  are  to  com- 
pete are  started.  If  there  are  not  too  many,  the 
fastest  in  each  heat  are  run  again,  and  so  until 
one  is  the  winner.  But  if  there  are  many  contest- 
ants this  method  is  apt  to  prolong  the  event  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  In  that  case  the  four  best  may 
be  selected  and  run  until  one  is  the  winner. 

Each  contestant  starts  with  a  basket  ball  held 
by  his  hands  or  arms.  He  runs  to  the  first  ob- 
stacle in  the  center  of  the  floor,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  obstacle  is  a  pair  of  jumping  stand- 
ards on  which  is  a  stick  placed  not  more  than 
two  feet  from  the  floor.  (Eighteen  inches  is  better 
for  men  or  boys.  He  must  go  under  the  stick 
without  knocking  it  off,  and  then  continue  his  run 
to  an  ordinary  basket  ball  goal  at  the  end  of  the 
floor  opposite  the  starting  line.  He  has  now  to 
put  the  ball  in  the  basket.  As  soon  as  he  has  made 
the  goal  he  continues  with  the  ball  and  goes  under 
the  second  obstacle,  which  is  like  the  first,  and 
back  to  the  finishing  line. 

Time  is  Uken  from  the  instant  the  starter's  sig- 
nal sounds  until  the  line  is  crossed.  If  a  runner 
drops  or  loses  hold  of  his  ball  he  must  secure  it 
before  he  continues.  If  he  displaces  a  stick  of 
either  obstacle,  that  is  counted  a  foul,  and  he  must 


NOTE.— This  article  was  originally  published  in 
"American  Gymnasia,"  September,  1904.  Its 
writer  does  not  regard  it  as  of  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  republication  at  this  time,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  fact  that  he  has  found  it  very  useful  in  his 
gymnasium  work.  One  reason  for  its  being  re- 
published now  is  that  several  requests  have  been 
received  for  it,  recently.  Another  reason  is  that  it 
can  be  adapted  to  out-door  fall  and  even  winter 
uses,  which  gives  it  a  timely  application. 


drop  out.  But  in  such  a  case  he  is  allowed  a  sec- 
ond trial.  He  may  crawl  or  roil  or  get  under  the 
bar  in  any  manner  he  chooses. 

The  man  who  starts  from  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  starting  line  will  go  under  the  right  ot»tacle 
first  He  will  return  from  the  goal  under  the  sec- 
ond or  left-hand  obstacle,  and  finish  at  the  left 
side  of  the  sUrting  line.  The  man  who  starts  from 
the  left  side  will  take  the  reverse  course. 

By  placing     the  standards  on  a  lawn  or  on  a 
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A — start;  B — obstacles,  jumping  standards  with 
sticks  about  18  inches  from  floor ;  C — ^basket  or  goal. 
Arrow  shows  course  of  one  contestant. 

a  grass-covered  field,  the  game  can  be  carried  qn 
quite  as  well  as  in-doors.  If  the  pupils  will  agree, 
it  can  be  used  on  a  dirt  or  gravel  court,  but  a  good 
bath  is  very  sure  to  be  needed  under  such  condi- 
tions. If  it  is  not  convenient  to  set  up  basket  ball 
goals  out  of  doors,  this  variation  can  be  made: 
Place  a  box  or  barrel  about  ten  feet  from  a  line 
which  should  be  at  the  position  of  the  basket  or 
goal  marked  '*C*  in  the  diagram.  Have  the  con- 
testants toss  the  balls  into  the  box  or  barrel  in- 
stead of  making  goals. 

Out  of  doors,  when  regulation  jumping  stand- 
ards are  not  available,  the  obstacle  can  be  placed 
with  the  ends  resting  on  boxes,  stones  or  other 
supports  of  sufficient  height. 


JhneHean  Gymnasia 


Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS.— By  Roger  A.  Derby. 
An  article  in  "Outlook/'  Oct.  5.    Price,  10  cents. 

This  article  commands  attention  not  so  much  for 
its  portrayal  of  existing  athletic  conditions  in  our 
universities  but  because  of  the  rather  original  rem- 
edy which  Mr.  Derby  (a  former  Harvard  football 
player)  suggests.  It  is  in  brief  a  delayed  season  for 
the  varsity. 

"To  b^n  with,  no  university  teams  or  crews 
should  be  formed  until  at  most  a  month  before  the 
end  of  the  seasons.  Until  that  time  the  joying 
should  be  entirely  restricted  to  inter-class  or  inter- 
club  teams  as  the  system  adopted.  .  .  .  The  sea- 
sons of  the  various  sports  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  first  intra-university  and  the  second 
inter-university.  .  .  .  Every  effort  to  central- 
ize energy  on  the  varsity  team  or  crew  should  be 
prohibited  and  every  effort  to  draw  out  and  interest 
the  weaker  in  body  should  be  encouraged." 

Without  going  further  into  Mr.  Derby's  outline  of 
the  plan  we  may  state  that  the  suggestion  seems  to 
us  a  most  valuable  one  in  the  construction  of  any 
plan  for  the  wider  dissemination  of  sport  among 
the  students  of  American  colleges.  His  recommen- 
dation is  not  so  radical  as  some;  it  does  not  favor 
the  abolishing  of  intercollegiate  athletic  relations; 
but  as  a  moderate  reform  will  appeal  to  many  more. 
Many  objections  will  at  once  arise  in  the  mind  of 
experts  as  to  the  practicality  of  this  plan  financially 
and  otherwise,  but  most  of  them  are  superable.  The 
attempts  made  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Amherst  in  dis- 
seminating and  generalizing  all  athletic  sports  must 
sooner  or  later,  bring  fruition  along  the  same  lines. 

P.  C.  P. 


YOUTH,  ITS  EDUCATION,  REGIMEN,  AND 
HYGIENE.— By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 
Cloth.  380  pp.  Price,  $1.50. 
This  book  presents  in  brief  and  popular  form  the 
conclusions  and  vital  features  of  Dr.  Hall's  two  mas- 
sive and  majestic  volumes  on  "Adolescence,"  the 
selecting  and  adapting  having  been  done  by  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  C.  L.  Kendall  of  Indianapolis. 
This  brings  these  great  studies  of  Dr.  Hall  within 
the  reach  of  every  student  and  teacher.  One  does 
not  need  to  agree  with  his  conclusions  or  to  rever- 
ence his  methods  of  investigation  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  these  sttidies  available  to  all 
thoughtful  teachers,  and  we  urge  most  earnestly  that 
they  be  universally  read.  If  there  be  those  who  can- 
not enjoy  the  reading  of  these  pages,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  profession.  All  honor  to  those  who 
can  and  will  read  them.  Never  has  Dr.  Hall  done 
the  cause  a  greater  service  than  in  bringing  these 
great  studies  within  the  comprhension  of  all  teach- 
ers.— From  Journal  of  Education. 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


OFFICIAL  BASKET  BALL  GUIDE  FOR  190a— 
Edited  by  Geo.  T.  Hepbron,  price,  zo  cents, 
postage,  3  cents.  Contains  official  rules  for 
1907-8,  a  review  of  the  past  season  with  many 
photographs  of  teams,  articles  treating  the  status 
of  the  game  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
and  records  of  college  games. 


Current  Articles  of  Interest 

Among    recent    articles    containing    material  of 
more  or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instruc- 
tors and  others  desiring  to  keep  posted  on  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  this  nature,  are  the  following: 
Dancing  as  a  Part  of  Education,  by  Luther  H.  Gu- 

lick  and  Harry  Smith,  World's  Work,  October, 

25  cents. 
Educative  Value  of  Play,  by  F.  N.  Spindler,  Amer- 
ican Education,  Octoger,  15  cents. 
The  Health  of  American  Girls,  by  Nellie  C.  Whit- 

aker.  Popular  Science,  September,  30  cents. 
Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders,  by  Lew- 

ellys  F.  Barker,  Good  Housekeeping,  October,  15 

cents. 
Curse  of  Overeating,  by  Emma  E.  Walker,  Success, 

October,  10  cents. 
Physical    Culture    in    a    Nutshell,    by    Emma    E. 

Walker,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  October,  15  cents. 
Suggestions  for  the  Women  Who  Weigh  too  Much, 

by    Augusta    Prescott,    Delineator,    October,    15 

cents. 
Growth,    by    Charles    S.    Minot,    Popular    Science, 

September,  jo  cents. 
Heredity  of  the  Upright  Position,  by  Augustus  G. 

Pohlman,  Monist,  October,  60  cents. 
A  Mother's  View  of  Football,  by  Christine  Terhune 

Herrick,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  October,  10 

cents. 
Outlook    for    1907's    Football    Season,    by    Edward 

Bushnell,  Recreation,  October,  15  cents. 
Olympic  Games  of  1908  at  London,  by  James   M. 

Lee,  Circle,  October,  15  cents. 
Rugby  Football  on  the   Pacific  Coast,  by  Karl  A. 

Bickel,  World  To-day,  October,  15  cents. 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Children's  Summer  Dis- 
eases, by  Solomon   S.   Cohen,  Saturday  Evening 

Post,  August  24th,  S  cents. 
Health  of  Employees  as  an  Investment,  by  Woods 

Hutchinson,   Saturday  Evening  Post,   August  24, 

5  cents. 
Do  We  Overeat?  by  John  B.  Huber,  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, September  7,  10  cents. 
Walking,  by  Ella  M.  Boult,  Independent,  August  22, 

10  cents. 


All  College  Men  Should  Take  Part  in 
Sports 

The  athletics  of  a  college  should  be  so  ordered  and 
administered  that  they  will  include  every  member 
of  the  college  irrespective  of  strength  and  social  po- 
sition.— By  C.  W.  Hetherington,  American  Gyn\' 
nasia,  Feb.,  1907. 
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Need   for   More   Efficient   Basket-Ball 
Officials 

In  the  monthly  letter  of  the  Athletic  League  of 
North  America  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  Secretary  F.  B. 
Barnes  says  on  the  subject  of  basket-ball: 

The  collegiate  games  are  not  exhibitions  of  sci- 
entific basket-ball  and  never  will  be  under  the  pres- 
ent college  rules,  but  worse  than  this  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  rules  is  felt  in  the  association 
ranks  and  unless  the  officials  players  and  managers 
of  our  basket-ball  teams  interpret  the  rules  more 
clearly  and  carefully,  basket-ball  with  degenerate 
into  a  slow,  brutal  game  and  many  associations  will 
give  it  up.  Already  in  the  East  the  game  is  much 
slower,  rougher  and  unscientific.  A  glance  at  the 
rules  will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  constructed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  eliminating  any  con- 
tact of  the  person  of  one  player  with  another  and 
that  all  of  the  play  must  be  with  the  ball  and  not 
the  player,  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  play. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  player  is  unhindered 
in  his  movements  he  can  cover  more  ground  and 
develop  much  faster  foot  work  and  passing  and 
work  team  plays  to  much  better  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  defence  can  only  attack  the  ball 
the  defence  will  move  faster,  jump  higher  and  be- 
come much  more  proficient  in  intercepting  passes 
and  following  players  because  he  must  get  the  ball 
before  it  reaches  the  opponent.  In  the  intercolle- 
giate games  the  players  stop  to  receive  the  ball  and 
wait  holding  the  ball  until  the  opponent  tackles  and 
then  by  brute  force  throws  off  the  attacking  player, 
after  which  the  ball  is  passed.  Holding,  pushing, 
tripping  and  exhibitions  of  brute  force  character- 
ized most  of  the  games  played  in  and  about  New 
York.  It  is  time  our  associations  held  schools  for 
officials  and  players  and  insisted  on  a  close  follow- 
ing of  the  rules.  Begin  the  season  right  and  the 
battle  for  clean  basket-ball  will  be  half  won. 


Skating  Rink  Presented  to  Amherst  College 

(From  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Eagle.) 
The  gift  by  Charles  M.  Pratt  of  a  skating  rink 
to  Amherst  College  follows  other  substantial  gifts 
by  members  of  that  family.  The  Pratt  gymnasium 
and  the  Pratt  athletic  field  have  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  college  and  that  service  will  be  extended 
by  the  new  donation.  Amherst  ranks  among  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  country  in  its  insistence  upon 
sound  bodies  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of 
the  trained  minds  of  its  graduates.  Its  usefulness 
in  increasing  the  respect  for  health  among  men  in 
intellectual  pursuits  has  been  very  great,  and  that 
usefulness  has  been  greatly  increased  by  these  gifts. 


Says  There  is  No  Break  in  Athletic  Rela- 
tions 

(From  Association  Men.) 

The  press  of  the  country  has  been  filled  with 
rumors  of  a  possible  break  between  the  Athletic 
League  of  North  America  and  the  A.  A.  U.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  these  stories.  There  has  been 
some  local  difficulty  in  the  metropolitan  district  of 
the  A,  A,  U.,  but  nothing  of  a  national  character. 


Are  We  Ready  for  Advanced  Recognition? 

There  is  a  danger  that  we  (directors  of  physical 
training)  shall  get  academic  reco^ition  betore  we 
are  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  carried  with 
it.  The  most  urgent  thing  to  do  at  present  is  not 
to  clamor  for  academic  recognition,  but  rather  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  it.  This  may  be  done  by  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  the  men  in  our  profession,  by 
setting  up  higher  ideals  for  our  work,  and  by  or- 
ganizinfi  and  administering  physical  education 
courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  their  academic 
recognition. — By  George  L.  Meylan,  M.  D.,  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Review,  June  1907. 

Ninety  Per  Cent  of  American  Institutions 
Lack  Gymnasiums 

Probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  institu- 
tions are  properly  equipped  with  ^mnasium  and 
teachers. — ay  William  Orr,  American  Gymnasia, 
Feb.  1907. 


THE  HASTINGS  SYSTEM 

BF  PHYSICAL  EXHIIIHTIflll 

Includes  the  following  features: 

!for  Men 
for  Women 
for  Girls 

A  system  of  cards  upon  which  are  recorded,  in 
very  convenient  form  for  filing,  the 

Personal  History  and 
Measurements 

of  the  individuals  examined. 

Anthropometric  Tables  or  charts  for  u^^e 

where  the  more  complete  hand  book  is  not 
desirable. 

Age-Height  Tables  forboys,girls,menand 
women,  ranging  in  ages  from  j  to  20  years. 
A  supplementary  set  of  age-netght  tables 
based  on  Amherst  College  measurements 
carry  the  age  to  23  years,  for  men. 


H  A  special  eight-paze  clrculart  sent  fr«a  on 
request,  contains  details  and  prices  of  the 
system  and  all  the  blanks  mentioned  above. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Canadian  Athletic  Records 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Athletic  League  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.S  of  Canada,  August  5th,  resulted  in 
new  records  for  the  mile,  three-mile  walk  and  pole 
vault  were  new.  Recently  revised  athletic  records 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Canadian  A.A.U.  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

C.  A.  A.  U. 
9  4-58. 

21  3-58. 

498. 

Im.  54  3-58. 

4m.  21  4-58. 

26m.  258. 

24m.  15s. 

15  3-58. 

llft.5  7-8in. 

23ft.  6  l-2in. 
Gft.  2  l-2in. 


100  yds., 

220  yds., 

440  yds., 

880  yds., 

1  mile, 

5  mile, 

3  mile  walk 

120-yd.  hurdles, 

Pole  vault. 

Running  bd.  jump. 

Running  high  jump, 

12-lb.  shot  put, 

12-lb.  hammer  throw. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 
9  4-58. 
22  2-58. 
502-58. 
Im.  58  2-5s. 
4m.  30  3-58. 
27m.l02-5s. 
24m.  15s. 

178. 

llft.5  7-8in. 

21ft.  7in. 

5ft.  lOin. 

4»ft.  6  l-2in. 

147ft  lOin. 


Late  Summer  School  Notes 

A  typographical  error  made  "American  Gymnasia'' 
say,  in  the  August  issue,  that  eight  students  regis- 
tered for  physical  education  courses  at  New  York 
University.    The  number  was  86. 

Three  men  completed  and  graduated  this  year 
from  the  physical  training  courses  at  the  Summer 
Institute  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 
alwajrs  respond  to  the  com- 
bination if  oiled  — wet  or 
full  of  dirt. 

The  only  Lock  provided  with 
a  Safety  Bscutcheon.  In 
fact,  the  only  Lock  suiuble 
for  gymnasium  lockers  and 
other  doors.  Specify  our 
No.  ^15  Locks  on  your  new 
steel  lockers. 

TteJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT.  OHIO 


The  Art  of  Swimming 


A  fresh  supply  of  the  book  "The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming," by  R.  F.  Nelligan,  has  been  received  and  is 
ready  for  distribution.  The  book  has  been  out  of 
stock  recently  on  account  of  the  demand  for  it  The 
new  edition  has  an  attractive  cover.  The  illustra- 
tions and  descriptive  matter  between  the  covers  is 
unchanged;  it  was  and  is  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  book  of  information  for  practical  use  on  ''The 
Aft  of  Swimming." 


Price  by  mail,  65  cents. 


American  Gymnasia  Co.^  Boston,  Mass. 
Or  any  bookseller. 


MEDART'S 

New  Catalog 

of  gymnasium  supplies  is 
just  coming  off  the  pfess. 
It  covers  everything  that 
is  used  in  the  gymnasium. 
This  catalog  will  be  of 
value  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  and 

^  ^^  ""^       as  a  guide  to  the  proper 

equipment  of  the  gymnasium. 

It  Is  the  QUALJTT  of  Medart  OjrmnMlvm 
SuppUes,  and  the  BBA80MABI«B  PBIGB8 
at  which  they  are  offered,  that  makes  this 
catalog  so  neoesMur  to  anyone  Interested  In 
ITTinnaslnni  work. 

Send  for  it  to-day — it's  yours  for  the  asking 

FRED  MEDART 

3535  DeKalb  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVSNVE.  NSW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Mention  ''American  Gymnasia*'  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Hints    to    Physical    Directors 


FOUR  NEW  BOOKS  OF  MUSIC 


The  following  named  books  will  appeal  to 
instructors  who  know  from  practical  expe- 
rience the  difficulty  of  getting  proper  music 
to  accompany  class  drills. 


SCHOOL  AND  GYMNASIUM  MARCHES.— 
Price,  54  cents,  postage  included.  For  school  room 
and  gymnasium  marching.  Also  servicable  with 
some  class  drills.  Sixteen  selections,  sheet  music 
size. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  MUSICAL  DRILL.— By 
Alexander.  Price,  50  cents.  A  complete  drill  or 
series  of  exercises  for  boys.  Illustrated  liberally. 
Music  for  each  exercise.  Description  in  detail  for 
all  movements.  Intended  to  be  used  with  sailor 
uniforms.  Excellent  for  exhibition  purposes.  Ex- 
ercises quite  adapted  to  regular  class  work. 

MUSIC  FOR  MUSICAL  DRILL.— By  Cooper.— 
Book  No.  I. — Price,  85  cents.  Consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  music  adapted  to  gymnasium  class  work 
of  various  types.  Includes  music  for  dumbbell 
exercises,  bar  bell  exercises,  Indian  clubs,  march- 
ing and  for  maze  running.  Includes  37  selections, 
sheet  music  size. 

MUSIC  FOR  MUSICAL  DRILL.— Book  No.  2.— 
Similiar  to  above  Book  No.  i.  Price,  85  cents. 
Contains  music  for  dumbbell,  bar  bell,  double  bar 
bell,  and  bounding  ball  class  exercises;  also  for 
marching  and  maze  running,  Thirty-nine  selec- 
tions, sheet  music  size. 

In  ordering  the  two  last  mentioned  books  be  sure  to 
state  whether  book  No.  i  or  Book  No.  2  is  desired. 
Both  books  may  be  had  for  $1.60  ir  ordered  at 
one  time. 


Two  Books  of  Merit. 

(Endorsement  by  "Journal  of  Education,"  Sept.  26, 
1907.) 

"May-pole  Possibilities"  by  Jennette  E.  Carpenter 
Lincoln,  is  a  great  boon  to  playground  teachers. 
In  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  May-pole  it  is  sim- 
ply wicked  to  put  up  a  May-pole  and  leave  it  for 
children  to  use  in  the  crude  old  way. 

Johnson's  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games"  is  one 
of  the  great  contribution*  of  the  year  to  modern 
school  efficiency. 


"May-Pole  Possibilities,"  with  dances  and  drills 
for  modern  pastime,  published  by  American  Gym- 
nasia Co.,  Boston,  price  $1.25.  Can  be  ordered  by 
mail  from  publishers  or  through  any  local  booksel- 
ler.   Special  circular  free. 

"Education  by  Plays  and  Games,"  price  95  cents 
(including  postage),  sold  by  American  Gymnasia 
Co.,  Boston.     Special  circular  free. 


BOOKS    ON    DANCING,    PLAY    AND 
GAMES 

Supplied  by   American  GymnasU  Co., 
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dndes  English  and  American  folk  dances, 
price  $1.25. 

FOLK  GAMES  AND  DANCES,  Hofer,  music  and 
description  of  54  dances  and  games,  75  cents. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GAMES  AND  EXERCISES, 
Kirk,  music  and  description,  especially  for 
children,  60  cents. 

OLD  DANISH  FOLK  DANCES,  Hanson  and 
Goldsmith,  description  with  method  of  teach- 
ing, 75  cent«i:  muHlc  In  two  books,  $2.70  extra. 

OLD  SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCES,  Bergqnlst,  de- 
scription 75  cent.s;  muMic  in  two  l>ooks,  $2.30 
extra. 

SWEDISH  WEAVING  DANCE,  descripUon  and 
music,  25  cents. 

MARCHING  CALISTHENICS  AND  FANC^Y 
STEPS,  for  gymnasium  and  school  use,  Wil- 
llams-Lnndgren,  60  cents. 

RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES  (fancy 
steps),  Perrin  and  Starks,  $1.60. 
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EDUCATION  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES,  John- 
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DRILLS  AND  MARCHES,  Rook,  illustrated  by 
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Advanced  Status  of  Physical  Education 

Part  n 


TO  show  just  what  work  in  physical  education 
is  being  done  in  educational  institutions  in  which 
it  is  required  of  students,  "American  Gymnasia" 
presents  brief  summaries  of  existing  conditions, 
written  by  request  by  the  directors  of  physical 
training  in  the  institutions  mentioned.  The  state- 
ments are  intended  to  cover  the   following  points: 

(a)  Is   physical   training   work  compulsory? 

(b)  Is  credit  given  for  such  work? 

(c)  What  form  and  how  much  work  is 
compulsory ;  gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  etc. ; 
— how  many  hours  a  week; — indoors  or  out- 
doors? 

(d)  How  much  and  what  credit  is  given; 
does  it  count  toward  graduation  diploma; 
amount  of  credit  compared  to  academic  courses? 

(e)  Is  the  director  of  physical  training  a 
member  of  the  college  or  school  faculty  and 
if  so,  if  with  powers  equal  to  heads  of  other 
departments  ? 

(f)  Has  the  director  control  of  all  forms 
of  physical  training,  both  athletics,  gymnastics 
and  games? 

(g)  When  did  compulsory  work  with  credit 
(if  given)  go  into  effect? 

(h)  What  instruction  is  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training,  (theory  and 
practice) ;  is  hygienic  and  sexual  instruction 
given? 

The  first  two  institutions  of  which  this  informa- 
tion is  presented  are  the  State  Normal  School, 
San  Diego,  Cali.,  and  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 
— one  a  woman's  school  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
other  a  men's  college  on  the  Atlantic.  Next  month 
we  expect  to  make  similar  statements  regarding 
one  Canadian  and  one  Middle  West  school.  Even- 
tually all  sections  of  America  and  all  types  of 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  covered.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be  found 
information  regarding  the  work  in  the  Department 
of  Physical  Instruction  and  Training  at  the  Col- 
lcj?e  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Several  articles 
of  similar  nature  were  printed  during  the  past  year. 
The  preliminary  article  of  this  scries  was  printed 
in   the  November  issue. 

"American  Gymnasia"  desires  information  of  any 
school,  college  or  other  similar  estal)lishnicnt  in 
which  physical  training  is  required  of  students, 
whose  name  was  not  in  the  list  published  in  No- 
vember. We  wish  to  make  the  list  complete  and 
I)rint  it  again  soon  with  the  additions.  Brief  state- 
ments similar  to  those  presented  in  this  issue  will 
also  be  welcomed. 


San  Diego  State  Normal  School 

Jessie  R.  Tanner,  Physical  Director. 
In  regard  to  the  following  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions before  mentioned  it  should  be  said  that  the 
State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cali.,  has  some 
260  women  enrolled  and  but  12  men,  the  work  being 
practically  that  of  a  women's  school.  The  physical 
work  of  the  men  consists  of  limited  athletics  under 
supervision  of  a  Faculty  Athletic  Committee.  There- 
fore, the  following  answers  concern  the  girls  in  most 
cases : 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Two  courses,  one  a  four-year  preparatory 
or  high  school,  and  the  other  the  two-year  profes- 
sional normal  course.  During  the  entire  prepara- 
tory course  each  student  devotes  two  hours  a  week 
to  physical  education,  such  work  consisting  ot 
formal  drill,  light  gymnastics,  games  and  informal 
talks  on  personal  hygiene.  In  the  normal  course 
three  hours  the  first  term  and  two  the  second  are 
required.  Since  this  is  a  part  of  the  professional 
course  its  purpose  is,  first,  to  develop  the  individ- 
ual, and,  second,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  intelli- 
gent presentation  of  fundamental  phases  of  physi- 
cal activity,  as  teachers  in  the  state  grade  schools. 
During  the  last  term  of  the  senior  year  a  course  is 
given  embracing  in  general  (a)  games,  their  theory 
and  practice,  (b)  personal  and  sex  hygiene,  (c) 
the  main  school  diseases  and  school  emergencies. 
A  live  interest  in  out-of-door  sports  is  always  pres- 
ent, all  competitive  games  being  among  the  students 
and  none  with  outside  teams.  The  Department  of 
Physical  Education  grants  a  much  coveted  sleeve- 
hand  to  each  girl  engaging  in  some  athletic  sport 
for  one  hour  a  week  during  the  entire  school  year. 
In  order  to  retain  the  trophy  the  same  amount 
of  work  must  he  done  so  long  as  the  owner  re- 
mains a  member  of  the  school.  Class  work  and 
athletics  are  entirely  separate,  yet  neither  lacks  in- 
terest. 

(d)  The  rating  for  credit  is  on  the  <anic  l)asi> 
as  that  of  any  other  dcpartnuMit  of  tin-  school. 
It  does  not  count  toward  graduation,  hut  failure 
to  do  satisfactory  work  means  a  failure  which  must 
be  removed  before  graduation.  Every  girl  is  ex- 
amined by  the  school  examining  physician  and  any 
who  must  be  excused  from  physical  work  are  so 
indicated   on   all   office   reports. 

(e)  The  Director  of  Physical  Education  »is  a 
nieniluT  of  the  faculty  in  full  standing. 

(f)  The  director  has  absolute  control  of  all 
physical  activities  of  the  girls.  .\  Faculty  Athletic 
Committee  of  three,  includinii  the  direetor.  attends 
to  all  (juestions  re^ardinjj;  athletics  for  tlie  hoys, 
care  of  athletic  field,  etc. 

(g)  Since    the    department    was    started    in    to(J4. 
(h)      The    physical    work    is    designed    to    parallel 

very   closely   the    various    courses    of    tlu'    biological 
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department,  these  being  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
work  in  personal  hygiene.  The  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  games,  and  different  phases  of  hygiene  are 
indicated  in  the  work  of  the  senior  term. 

A  Rowing  Association  composed  of  six  crews 
and  owning  an  eight  oared  barge  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Normal  School  of  San 
Diego.  Each  crew  rows  once  a  week  and  each 
prides  itself  upon  its  form  of  rowing;  still  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  the  association  is  to  promote 
the  social  life  of  the  students.  Its  members  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  preceptress,  except  in 
physical  matters  which  are  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education. 


Bates  College  Regulations 

Royce  D.   Purinton,   Physical   Director. 

The  status  of  physical  training  at  Bates  College, 
Me.,  is  indicated  by  the  following  replies  to  ques- 
tions printed  on  preceding  page: 

(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  50  hours  a  year.  Work  is  indoor  and  out- 
door. 

(d)  Physical  work  is  placed  on  laboratory  basis, 
two  hours  counts  as  one  recitation  period.  Work 
must  be  done  to  obtain  a  degree. 

(e)  Director  is  a  member  of  faculty;  is  head 
of  his  department  and  controls  it  as  other  profes- 
sors. 

(f)  Director  controls  all  games,  which  include 
athletics  and  gymnastics. 

(g)  Jan.  7t'h,   1907. 

(h)     Hygienic  and  sexual  instruction  is  given. 

The  faculty  of  Bates  College  adopted,  Jan.  7,  1907, 
the  following  regulations  governing  the  physical  de- 
partment :  First :  Work  in  the  physical  department 
is  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other  de- 
partments, and  no  student  is  entitled  to  a  degree 
until    that   work   has   been   satisfactorily   completed. 

Second:  These  exercises  are  considered  as  labor- 
atory work,  two  hours  counting  as  one  recitation 
period. 

Third :  In  this  department,  fifty  hours  annually 
are  required  of  each  student  during  his  freshman, 
•  sophomore,  and  junior  years.  The  arrangement  of 
these  hours  is  a  part  of  the  regular  schedule  of 
studies  of  each  term. 

Fourth :  Variations  in  the  above  requirements 
may  be  made  according  to  the  physical  conditions 
and  lines  of  athletic  training  elected  by  each  stu- 
dent. 

Freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  physical  edu- 
cation courses  consist  of  elementary  and  graded 
gymnastics    and    lectures    on    personal    hygiene. 

A  physical  examination  before  Nov.  ist  is  re- 
({uired  of  all   freshmen. 

The  lectures  and  rope  climbing  each  count  20 
per  cent.,  and  the  gymnastic  work  60  per  cent. 

EXAMINATIONS.— Students  are  ranked  on  the 
liasis  of  100.  In  giving  rank,  daily  work  counts 
three- fourths,  marks  being  assigned  for  deportment 
(carriage),  earnestness,  aj^plication,  and  proficiency; 
and    examinations    (required   of   all    juniors,   sopho- 


mores,   and    freshmen),    count   one- fourth,   as    fol- 
lows: 

1.  Hygiene 20 

2.  Subjective   Control    (Marching  and  . 

Calisthenics.) 24 

3.  Objective  Control 24 

(a)  Running  high  jump — 3  ft.  6  in.,  3   ft. 
ID  in.,  4  ft.  2  in.,  4  ft.  6  in. 

(b)  Bar  vault— 4  ft.,  4  ft.  6  in.,  5  ft,  5  ft. 
6  in. 

4.  Endurance    Test.     (Jump   and    pull-up,    i 

minute, — 6  jumps  equal    1    point.)  .        .         12 

(c)  Swinging  jump,  4  ft.,  4  ft.  8  in.,  5  ft. 
4  in.,  6  ft. 

5.  Rope  Climbing.    (15  ft.,  20  ft.,  25  ft.,  30ft.)         20 

Total 100 

The  examinations  in  gymnastic  work  are  given 
during  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  examinations 
in  hygiene  are  given  during  the  regular  period  of 
final  examinations  in  June.  A  passing  mark  must 
be  obtained  in  each  part  of  the  three  courses.  Op- 
portunity to  make  up  absences  excused  by  the  pres- 
ident is  given  weekly.  Athletic  training  does  not 
exempt  any  student  from  the  regular  examinations 
of  the  course. 

The  examinations  here  outlined  will  be  developed 
for  sophomores  and  juniors. 


Importance  of  Good  Physical  Condition 

From  an  economic  standpoint  years  ago  Galton 
insisted  upon  the  physical  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  East  Indian  Diplomatic 
Service  because  he  found  that  many  men  were  sent 
out  to  India  ill  prepared  from  a  physical  standpoint 
and  in  a  few  months  they  were  in  the  hospitals, 
many  of  them  to  be  invalided  home  at  the  Gov- 
ernment expense.  President  Eliot  several  years  ago 
stated  to  this  very  body  (A.  P.  E.  A.),  that  the  con- 
clusion had  been  reached  by  the  Harvard  authori- 
ties that  thereafter  they  would  confer  scholarships 
and  fellowships  only  upon  men  whose  physical  con- 
dition promised  long  and  vigorous  lives;  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  an  investment  to  be  made  in  the 
most  promising  securities.  At  the  present  time  the 
same  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
am'inations  for  teachers'  licenses  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  evident  that  the  city  should  have  teachers  who 
can  and  will  be  able  to  stand  the  physical  strain  of 
teaching  for  many  years;  the  expense  to  the  city 
for  several  years  of  special  training;  the  question  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  teacher  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  character  of  the  pupil ; 
the  time  lost  by  sickly  teachers;  the  question  of 
pensions;  all  these  and  other  considerations  are  be- 
coming more  keenly  appreciated  and  the  board  is 
apparently  coming  to  the  opinion  that  in  selecting 
teachers  a  student  who  has  been  physically  unable 
to  take  all  required  work  in  physical  training  in  the 
high  schools  should  not  be  considered. — By  J.  Blake 
Hillyer,  American  Physical  Education  Review,  June 
1907. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  personal  ambition  for  re- 
nown in  health  as  keen  as  that  for  bravery  or  for 
beauty,  or  for  success  in  athletic  games  and  field 
sports. — Sir  James  Paget. 
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New  York  City  College  Physical  Department 

Instruction  and  Training  on  Advanced  Lines,  with  Credit 


ONE  of  the  newest  college  departments  of  physi- 
cal training  to  be  established  on  a  modern  basis  is 
that  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This 
institution  is  located  in  a  group  of  newly  con- 
structed buildings  which  are  now  leaving  the  con- 
tractor's hands.  The  gymnasium  building,  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  illustration  from  a  recent 
photograph,  is  unfinished.  Nevertheless  it  was  in 
partial  use  last  winter  and  still  more  of  the  plant 
is  available  this  season.  What  is  planned  for  the 
future  is  best  told  by  Dr.  Storey,  the  director  of  the 
department,  in  the  following  article.  The  work  as 
arranged  will  be  well  up-to-date  with  compulsory 
exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  outside,  for  which 
due  credit  will  be  given.  Without  such  credit  grad- 
uation will  not  be  permitted.  The  department  in- 
cludes all  phases  of  physical  training  including  ath- 
letics, swimming  (which  will  be  required  of  each 
student),  hygienic  talks  and  instruction,  medical  in- 
spection, etc. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a 
registration  of  about  4,000  students.  It  ranks  in 
size  with  the  largest  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  Hence  its  adoption  of  physical  training  as 
an  essential  part  of  its  curriculum  is  a  matter  of 
much  interest  just  now  when  the  subject  is  under 
consideration  by  colleges  and  schools  generally. 

As  the  work  is  not  yet  in  full  running  order  a 
more  detailed  statement  than  is  presented  here  is 
not  feasible  at  this  time.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  interesting  to  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Storey, 
reprinted  in  this  issue,  on  the  hygienic  value  of  the 
gymnasium,  as  showing  the  ideas  which  are  to  be 
followed  in  his  department  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 


Arrangement  of  Building  and  Outline  of 
Plans 

By  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M,  D.,  Ph.  D. 

THE  building  occupied  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Instruction  and  Training  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  is  a  stone  and  terra  cotta 
structure  which  conforms  with  the  Gothic  type  of 
architecture  which  characterizes  all  of  the  buildings 
of  the  new  City  College.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty   feet   long  and   seventy-five   feet  wide. 

The  ground  floor  contains  a  swimming  pool  a 
little  over  one  hundred  feet  long  and  a  little  less 
than  twenty-nine  feet  wide.  The  pool  is  five  feet 
deep  at  one  end  and  eight  at  the  other.  It  is  sur- 
rounded immediately  by  a  red  tiled  water-tight 
floor  for  swimmers  and  farther  back  and  some  four 
feet  higher  by  a  gallery  for  spectators.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  pool  room  are  its  simplicity,  symme- 
try, and  its  light.  Prism  glass  windows  open  on 
four  sides  and  the  room  gets  all  the  sun  there  is. 

On  the  second  floor  are  located  the  Faculty  Ath- 


letic Committee  office,  three  hand-ball  courts,  one 
special  exercising  room,  an  instructors'  locker  and 
shower  room,  a  large  student  locker  room  and  two 
student  shower  rooms. 

The  next  floor,  a  mezzanine  floor,  contains  a  sec- 
ond student  locker  room  and  two  more  student 
shower  rooms.  In  additions  there  is  on  the  mezzan- 
ine floor  a  locker  and  shower  room  for  visiting 
teams,  a  butler's  pantry  for  alumni  banquets,  an  ex- 
amining room  and  the  director's  office  and  dressing 
room. 

The  floor  above  contains  a  large  exercising  hall 
116  by  67  feet,  and  an  office.  Above  the  exercising 
hall   is  a  seventeen-Iap   running  track. 

The  building  is  well  equipped.  The  examining 
room  is  supplied  with  all  the  accessories  necessary 
for  a  thorough  practical  medical  examination.  The 
locker  rooms  are  furnished  with  steel  lockers  sup- 
plied with  combination  locks.  The  large  exercising 
hall  is  liberally  supplied  with  modern  gymnasium 
apparatus.  The  whole  building  is  well  lighted,  well 
heated  and  well  ventilated. 

The  department  itself  is  only  now  beginning  to 
get  to  work.  The  contractors  are  not  yet  entirely 
out  of  the  way.  During  the  last  two  months  of 
last  year  an  opportunity  was  given  for  voluntary 
work  and  a  total  attendance  of  something  over 
10,000  was  registered.  We  are  now  able  to  give  re- 
quired courses  to  the  students  in  the  last  year  of 
the  preparatory  department  and  in  the  first  year 
of  the  collegiate  department.  Our  total  compul- 
sory registration  in  the  gymnasium  is  now  between 
900  and  1000.  About  400  students  are  in  irregu- 
lar voluntary  attendance.  Next  year  it  is  planned 
to  extend  compulsory  courses  to  all  three  years  in 
the  preparatory  department  and  to  the  first  two 
years  in  the  college  department.  This  will  throw 
some   3600   students   into   the   gymnasium. 

The  staff  now  numbers  eleven  men  as  follows : 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  H.  W.  Chappel,  L.  B.  McKen- 
zie,  F.  A.  Woll,  R.  J.  O'Neil,  L.  M.  Palmer,  David 
Oboler,  Irving  Gcmson,  F.  Schaffer,  Walter  Wil- 
liamson, and  C.   Hansen. 

SCOPE   OF  THE   REQUIRED   WORK. 

The  department  is  expected  to  cover  the  following 
varieties  of  work:  (i)  medical  inspection  of  all  en- 
tering students  and  general  medical  consultation  as 
needed,  (2)  instruction  in  matters  related  to  health, 
(3)  supervision  of  athletic  activities  and  (4)  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  required  and  vol- 
untary  gymnasium   courses. 

The  medical  inspection  of  a  student  body  of  four 
thousand  is  a  large  undertaking.  At  present  we 
can  only  report  progress.  Some  six  hundred  ex- 
aminations were  made  last  spring.  They  demon- 
strated most  conclusively  the  need  and  practicality 
of  such  examinations.  We  expect  ultimately  to 
reach  the  whole  student  body. 

Instruction  concerning  the  simple  fundamental 
laws  of  personal  health  is  given  in  "five-minute 
iloor   talks"   before   each    class   assembled    for   gym- 
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nasium  work.  Tlrese  talfes  are  concerned  with 
rugged  facts  applicable  to  New  York  conditions. 
Xo  time  is  wasted  in  discussion  of  things  not  of  se- 
rious and  appropriate  physiologic,  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary importance. 

The  athletic  supervision  includes  the  medical  ex- 
amination of  all  athletic  candidates,  the  application 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Faculty  Athletic  Committee 
of  which  the  director  is  chairman,  and  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  business  methods  of  the  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association. 

The  required  gymnasium  courses  will  provide  the 
first  year  preparatory  students  with  mihtary  tac- 
tics adapted  to  their  needs  and  limitations.  The 
second  and  third  year  students  in  the  preparatory 
department  will  be  given  graded  mass  drills  and 
swimming.  The  collegiate  classes  will  receive 
graded  mass  drills  and  apparatus  work. 

A  typical  collegiate  hour  will  include  a  "five- 
minute  talk"  upon  some  simple  fundamental  law  of 
personal  health,  a  ten  or  twenty  minute  mass  drill, 
and   three  apparatus   periods   of  ten   minutes   each. 


Each  period  will  be  devoted  to  a  single  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, including  swimming. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  squads  of  five  men  each, 
that  is,  four  men  and  a  leader.  A  member  of  the 
staff  is  in  charge  of  each  group  of  four  sections, 
that  is,  of  twenty  men.  In  this  way  a  successful 
gradation  of  men  is  possibleT  and  the  departmental 
staff  is  able  to  get  close  to  the  individual.  Further- 
more this  section  organization  enables  us  to  make 
our  work  interesting.  Work  that  is  not  interesting 
is  not  worth  while. 

These  courses  are  compulsory.  A  failure  to  re- 
ceive credit  will  prevent  graduation.  Credit  de- 
pends on  attendance  and  on  the  student's  ability  to 
pass  a  written  examination  based  on  the  floor  talks 
and  a  physical  examination  showing  a  gain  in 
strength,  coordination  and  endurance.  Each  stu- 
dent must  learn  to  swim,  and  is  expected  to  learn 
to  dive,  swim  with  clothing,  undress  in  the  water, 
drag  a  man  out  of  the  water  and  resuscitate  the 
drowning. 


Practical  Health  Instruction  for  College  Men 

By  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.  D.,  Ph.D. 


THE  education  of  the  masses  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal and  general  hygiene  gives  the  greatest  promise 
of  success  in  our  modern  campaign  against  disease. 
The  category  of  preventable  diseases  is  large  and 
their  prevention  is  generally  easily  possible  under 
proper  personal  and  general  hygienic  regulations. 
In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  a  reasonable  hygienic  regi- 
men imposed  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  imposed 
on  all  individuals  in  any  given  region  will  result  in 
the  eradication  in  that  region  of  certain  diseases 
that  are  now  widely  prevalent. 

It  .is  with  a  full  realization  of  this  fact  and  of 
the  uselessness  of  much  of  our  present  mortality 
that  prophylactic  medicine  has  of  late  years  become 
so  active.  Our  text-books  on  medicine  reiterate 
again  and  again  the  necessity  for  careful  hygienic 
regulation  in  the  prophylactic  measures  laid  down 
for  each  disease.  Physicians  are  aavising  their  pa- 
tients more  and  more  concerning  the  relation  of 
daily  hygiene  to  health.  Boards  of  health  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  proper  hygienic  regulation  of  the 
conditions  under  their  supervision,  and  these  several 
influences  are  striving  to  secure  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  masses  by  teaching  them  the  signifi- 
cance of  hygiene.  Societies  are  formed,  literature 
is  disseminated,  lectures  are  given  and  stereopticon 
illustrative  views  are  shown  in  public  places  in  order 
to  educate  the  people.  Legislative  enactment  with 
an  absolute  control  over  a  large  number  of  disease- 
l)reediiig  conditions  is  bound  to  follow  popular  en- 
lightenment. 

In  this  educative  campaign,  as  has  been  noted, 
several  forces  are  now  active.  More  should  and 
will  be  added.  This  article  is  written  in  order  to 
point  out  another  which  I  believe  would  be  a  pow- 
erful ally.  Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  exert 
a  very  strong  and  widespread  influence  in  all  mat- 
ters in  which  they  are  concerned.  The  students  in 
^ 
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attendance  are  drawn  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  after  several  years  of  academic  ex- 
perience are  scattered  again  to  become  active  par- 
ticipants in  all  phases  of  life.  If  each  student  after 
leaving  college  would  become  an  active  element  in 
the  campaign  against  disease  the  educative  work 
done  in  any  given  academic  community  would  be 
efficiently    and    enormously    multiplied. 

In  the  modern  high  school,  college  and  university 
there  is  a  department  in  which  personal  and  general 
hygiene  logically  belongs.  Physical  instruction  is 
nothing  less  than  personal  hygiene,  and  gymnasium 
work  is  applied  hygiene.  Nowhere  in  an  academic 
community  is  there  an  easier  opportunity  to  meet 
large  numbers  of  students  than  in  the  gymnasium. 
Nowhere  else  is  instruction  in  the  simple  laws  ot 
hygiene  more  logically  placed.  Nowhere  else  than 
on  the  gymnasium  floor  before  a  class  of  men  do 
you  find  the  "psychologic  moment"  for  making  ap- 
propriate statements  that  will  be  remembered.  Five 
minutes  before  each  drill — not  a  lecture — and  in  one 
year  or  two  years  enough  will  have  been  said  and 
remembered  to  make  the  gymnasium  a  powerful 
force  in  the  campaign  against  disease. 
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QUOTATIONS 


(From  "Day's  Orders."  1908.) 

Pursue  gymnastic  exercises  to  lengthen  life,  but 
do  not  live  solely  to  pursue  gymnastic  exercises. — 
Salsmann. 

Be  strong  simply  because  mankind  at  large  will 
he  l)ctter  if  all  men  become  physically  more  effi- 
cient, and  the  other  blessings  will  be  added  to  you. — 
Hawthorne. 

The  building  of  a  perfect  body  crowned  by  a  per- 
fect brain,  is  at  once  the  greatest  earthly  problem 
and  the  grandest  hope  of  the  race. — Dio  Leivis. 

The  physical  training  of  a  child  should  begin  two 
hundred  vears  before  it  is  born.. — Holmes. 
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Athletic  Organization  and  Administration 


By  Clark  W.  Hethcrington 


THERE  is  no  more  serious  problem  before  edu- 
cators than  that  of  athletics.  Articles  written  on 
the  subject,  though  numerous,  are  fragmentary  in 
character,  and  give  little  insight  into  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem.  G>mplete  consideration  would 
go  rather  exhaustively  into  three  topics,  viz.;  (I) 
The  nature,  functions  and  values  of  athletics;  (II) 
The  evils  of  athletics,  and  their  evolution  and 
cause;  (III)  The  solution  through  organization  and 
administration.  Hence,  we  propose  to  sketch  brief- 
ly the  three  topics  above  in  order  to  place  the 
questions  involved  in  perspective. 

NATURE,  FUNCTIONS   AND   VALUES   OF 
ATHLETICS. 

There  are  two  and  only  two  classes  of  athletics, 
— ^amateur  and  professional.  The  first  class  is  the 
flower  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  animal 
and  human  instincts, — ^play.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
play  impulse  with  social  rivalry  added.  The  sec- 
ond class  grows  out  of  an  entirely  different  in- 
stinct: the  instinct  in  human  nature  that  creates 
an  interest  in  spectacular  contests,  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  some  to  give  favors  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  interest,  and  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  others  to  serve  as  a  spectacle-maker  and  receive 
the  favors.  A  sharp  distinction  exists  between  the 
motives  in  the  play  of  boys  in  their  early  'teens 
and  the  motives  of  professional  baseball  players, 
vaudeville  acrobats,  and  prize  fighters.  In  the 
later  years  of  youth  the  lessening  gap  in  power  for 
performance  between  the  youth  and  the  adult  pro- 
fessional gives  many  opportunities  for  confusion. 
The  contests  of  the  former  become  interesting  to 
the  spectacle  lover.  The  boy's  motives  in  play  are 
likely  to  shift.  Through  the  spectator's  desire  for 
amusement  and  the  boy's  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spectator,  all  athletic  activities  tend 
to  be  carried  on  into  exhibitions  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public  with  many  unsavory  features 
which  often  hide  the  meaning  of  the  boy  instincts 
which  create  athletic  plays. 

Athletics  are  the  natural  play  activities  of  adoles- 
cents and  of  the  years  of  early  manhood.  Formal 
plays  or  athletics  give  larger  opportunities  for  an 
educational  discipline  than  free  play.  Athletics 
carry,  therefore,  all  the  deep  significance  of  play 
for  functional  development,  and  for  a  mental,  moral 
and  social  discipline.  They  are  a  phase  of  the 
technique  of  Physical  Education.  Physical  educa- 
tion, as  a  social  or  educational  effort,  adopts  Na- 
ture's methods.  Athletics  and  gymnastics  are  co- 
ordinate in  educational  aims;  no  rational  physical 
education  can  be  built  on  either  alone.  The  funda- 
mental  functions    of    physical    education    are    the 
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physiological  development  and  motor  development 
of  the  child  during  growth.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  moral  and  social  value  of  play,  especially  of 
strong  motor  play.  The  mere  fact  that  physical 
education,  as  a  science,  must  take  over  Nature's 
method  of  physical  education,  forces  physical  edu- 
cators to  become  leaders  in  morals  and  social  con- 
duct 

Physical  education  is  but  a  phase  of  a  prop- 
aganda for  the  normal  hygienic  life  of  people,  of 
which  preventive  medicine  and  the  playground 
movement  are  also  a  part.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  society,  sanitation,  playgrotmds,  physi- 
cal education  and  athletics  become  more  and 
more  important  Considered  biologically,  physi- 
ologically, sociologically,  ethically,  or  from  any 
scientific  view-point  whatever,  the  meaning  of 
athletics  is  educational.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  this  view-point  and  that  of  the  boy's. 
The  boy  seeks  sport  and  gets  educated.  Edu- 
cators should  promote  and  guide  his  sport  and 
see  that  he  gets  this  education. 

The  only  other  view-point  is  that  of  the  specta- 
tor, the  amusement  hunter,  the  sport,  and  the  ath- 
lete who  becomes  the  product  of  this  interest.  Ad- 
ministered from  this  latter  view-point,  athletic  ac- 
tivities, whether  of  school  or  club,  are  on  the  same 
level  as  horse-racing,  professional  baseball^  vaude- 
ville acrobatics,  and  aerial  wire  performers,  prize- 
fighting, etc.  There  are  no  objections  to  profes- 
sional athletics  or  professional  athletes  in  their 
place,  but  the  interests  in  this  field  are  absolutely 
blasting   to    any    educational   purpose    in   athletics. 

EVILS    OF   ATHLETICS    BY    EVOLUTION. 

In  considering  the  evils  of  athletics,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  elemental  ten- 
dencies to  evil  found  in  all  social  motor  plays,  and 
the  secondary  evils  which  come  with  particular  lines 
of  development.  The  elemental  tendencies  to  evils 
are  three: 

(i)  The  tendencies  incidental  to  any  pleasur- 
able activity;  the  tendency  to  over-indulgence,  pleas- 
urable dissipation,  and,  for  older  boys,  the  wasting 
of  time.  In  this  there  can  be  no  special  legitimate 
criticism  of  athletics  as  an  activity  but  rather  a 
criticism  of  a  weak  tendency  in  human  nature. 

(2)  The  dangers  incidental  to  all  active  physi- 
cal activities:  the  danger  of  injury.  Naturally  the 
more  strenuous  the  activity,  the  greater  the  chances 
of  injury,  unless  training  enters  to  increase  resist- 
ance. 

(3)  The  tendencies  incidental  to  all  social  plays: 
the  tendency  to  act  unsocially.  Unsocial  acts  are 
the  serious  evils  in  athletics.  Bad  manners  and 
cheating  are  common  in  spontaneous  play  as  well 
as  in  a  complex  athletic  development.  Dishonesty 
in  organizing  teams  appears  with  permanent  organ- 
ization and  9ie  development  of  rivalry. 

A  new  tier  of  evils,  in  addition  to  increasing  the 
volume  of  bad  manners  and  dishonesty,  appear  with 
the  spectator.    The  mere  presence  of  the  spectator 
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affects  the  player  and  the  coach.  The  player,  ac- 
cording to  his  temperament  and.  stage  of  devel- 
opment, becomes  self-conscious  and  shrinks  from 
observation  or  "goes  in"  for  approbation.  The 
spectator  tends  to  eliminate  the  undeveloped,  the 
awkward,  the  modest  and  to  give  a  new  stimulus 
to  the  developed.  The  coach  under  the  same  in- 
fluence feels  it  to  his  advantage  to  aid  in  this 
movement.  These  tendencies  work  out  to  a  logical 
concltision  in  the  specialization  of  athletics  and  the 
elimination  of  the  many. 

Again,  the  managerial  function  is  influenced  by 
the  spectator.  The  attitude  in  arranging  for  sports 
directed  by  players  themselves  and  supported  by 
themselves  is  quite  different  from  the  attitude  in 
arranging  for  the  accomodation  and  pleasure  of 
spectators.  With  the  rise  of  the  paying  spectator 
and  the  manager,  another  tendency  to  evil  appears: 
that  incidental  to  the  financial  management  of  any 
public  enterprise,  the  tendency  to  a  bad  or  dis- 
honest use  of  money. 

Finally,  the  spectator  evolves  as  a  spectator.  He 
influences  not  only  the  attitude  of  the  player,  the 
manager  and  the  coach, — ^he  influences  himself.  He 
becomes  a  partisan  with  partisan  sympathies,  which 
demand  social  satisfaction.  Here  is  the  motive 
force  behind  the  great  development  of  intercolleg- 
iate athletics,  and  the  motive  force  behind  the  ap- 
pearance of  yet  another  evil,  the  abnormal  inten- 
sification of  the  desire  to  win  and  an  exaggeration 
of  the  importance  of  winning. 

An  exaggerated  partisan  sentiment  is  the  psycho- 
social soil  upon  which  all  the  crimes  of  athletics 
have  grown.  In  our  colleges,  where  are  created 
what  national  sentiments  and  practices  we  have, 
is  naturally  found  its  extreme  expression.  Here 
have  arisen  those  tendencies  to  exaggeration,  com- 
mercialism and  professionalism  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  recent  years.  That  the  condi- 
tions criticized  do  not  exist  in  equal  degree  in  all 
colleges  is  true,  yet  the  atmosphere,  the  sentiments, 
the  feelings  and  the  ideas  that  produce  the  condi- 
tions do  exist  potentially,  no  matter  how  consci- 
entious or  moral  the  administration. 

The  trend  of  social  evolution  depends  on  a 
cause.  The  cause  here  is  negative,  It  is  due 
to  the  neglect,  indifference  and  ignorance  of 
college  authorities.  Boys  had  to  develop  ath- 
letics without  precedents,  standards  or  the 
guidance  of  deep  thinking,  earnest  men.  Boys 
supplied  the  initiative  but  they  lacked  educa- 
tional or  social  perspective,  and  this  educators 
did  not  supply.  This  neglect  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity for  irrespsonsible  characters  to  assume 
leadership.  The  evils  of  athletics  are  never 
initiated  by  the  majority  of  students. 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
From  what  has  preceded  it  is  evident  that  (i) 
the  values  of  athletics  grow  out  of  a  fundamental 
instinct  in  human  nature  guarding  a  need  for  a 
phyiological  education;  and  (2)  that  the  evils  of 
athletics  are  largely  the  product  of  neglect  and  bad 
administration. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  more  serious  social 
evils  develop  in  connection  with  inter-institutional 
contests,  not  in  contests  within  the  social  group. 
The  burden  of  the  problem  therefore  falls  upon 
inter-institutional  contests  and  especially  the  more 
strenuous  contests  of  the  older  boys  or  men.    This 


is  the  "athletic  problem."  Our  consideration,  then, 
will  deal  with  the  more  complex  i^iase  of  the 
problem  in  college  and  hig^  schools. 

Over  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  school 
world  is  divided  into  three  groups:  (i)  those  who 
would  go  on  as  at  present;  (2)  those  who  would 
eliminate  all  institutional  contests;  and  (3)  those 
who  would  reform  present  methods. 

1.  Recent  criticisms  indicate  that  either  elimina- 
tion or  reform  is  essential. 

2.  Abolition  of  inter-institutional  contests  would 
remove  the  evils  associated  with  them;  it  would 
also  remove  some  real  values  that  come  from  these 
more  extensive  sports.  An  advantage  would  be 
gained  in  the  opporttmity  to  demonstrate  the  real 
significance  of  athletics  as  a  means  of  physical  ed- 
ucation for  students.  It  would  also  allow  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  adjust  itself  to  these  real  values,  and 
the  fallacy  contained  in  the  notion  that  winning 
teams  advertise  a  school. 

3.  The  reform  program  is  most  generally  fav- 
ored. The  question  then  is:  How  can  adiletics 
be  organized  and  administered  so  that  the  natural 
educational  values  may  be  secured  to  all  children 
of  whatever  age  or  sex  or  social  condition,  and  to 
all  students  in  educational  institutions  without  the 
present  evil  influences?  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 
eliminate  the  glaring  evils  in  the  present  organiza- 
tion, for  that  organization  itself  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  larger  evils.  What  is  desired  is  to  make 
athletics  mentally,  morally  and  socially  safe  and 
profitable  as  well  as  physically  profitable,  and  in 
the  process,  make  the  very  elemental  tendency  to 
evil  the  basis  for  a  practical  educational  discipline. 
The  future  of  athletics  as  a  phase  of  organized 
play  and  as  an  educational  force  depends  upon  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  will  necessitate  the 
creation,  in  the  first  place,  of  educational  policies 
that  will  foster,  stimulate,  protect  and  keep  pure 
the  athletic  impulse,  and  associate  with  these  poli- 
cies further  policies  which,  in  their  administrative 
operation,  will  perpetually  check  the  action  of  forces 
creating  tendencies  to  evil.  In  the  second  place,  the 
solution  will  necessitate  the  creation  of  an  admin- 
istrative organization  that  can  execute  these  pol- 
icies. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  administrative  poli- 
cies, then  the  administrative  organization  necessary 
to  execute  the  policies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES:  Every  ques- 
tion of  policy  that  can  be  asked  concerning  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  athletics  depends 
ultimately  upon  the  answer  to  two  questions:  What 
are  athletics  for,  and  whom  are  they  for? 

If  we  ask  what  athletics  are  for  in  a  college  or 
a  high  school,  there  are  three  possible  answers  or 
concepts,  which  we  may  formulate  as  follows: 

(i)  They  are  solely  for  tht  pleasure  of  the  spec- 
tator and  Uie  profit  of  the  athlete  who  furnishes 
the  pleasure. 

(2)  They  are  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator, 
especially  the  partisan  sympathizer,  and  the  pieas- 
ure  and  honor  of  the  athlete.  The  partisan's  pleas- 
ures include  (a)  the  emotions  in  flie  skilled  con- 
test; (b)  the  satisfaction  to  partisan  pride  when 
victorious,  including  ideas  of  honor  for  the  group; 
and  (c)  the  social  intercourse  which  the  partisan 
expressions  bring.  Many  of  these  elements  of 
pleasure  are  also  found  in  the  first  concept 
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(3)  They  are  for,  (a)  the  profit  of  the  boy  athlete 
seelang  pleasure,  and  achieving  the  organic  and 
social  results  for  which  his  athletic  impulse  was 
created;  and  (b)  the  social  fellowship,  sympathy, 
unity  and  loyalty  (where  highly  organized  teams 
exist)  among  members  of  the  team  and  the  social 
group  which  the  team  represents. 

If  athletics  are  organized  and  administered  on 
the  first  of  these  concepts,  there  results  what  we 
term  pure  professional  athletics.  This  concept  has 
its  legitimate  place:  to  it  there  are  no  objections  so 
long  as  it  keeps  its  place. 

If  athletics  are  organized  and  administered  on 
the  third  concept,  "educational  athletics,"  as  we 
have  defined  them,  are  the  result. 

If  athletics  are  organized  on  the  second  con- 
cept there  results  a  class  of  athletics  somewhere 
between  "educational  athletics"  and  professional 
athletics,  or  just  what  we  have  today  in  many 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  They  are  seldom 
truly  educational;  they  are  more  seldom  frankly 
professional.  The  tendency  they  take  depends  up- 
on the  class  of  characters  dominant  in  the  control 
of  their  organization  and  administration.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  concept  that  is  distinctly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  two.  In  it  there  is  nothing  that 
does  not  logically  belong  to  the  first  or  the  third 
concept.  It  is  based  on  misguided  notions,  half- 
evolved  sentiments  and  incomplete  logic. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  half  of  the  original 
question  and  ask,  "whom  are  athletics  for?"  the 
answer  will  depend  upon  the  position  taken  con- 
cerning what  athletics  are  conceived  to  be  for. 

If  the  first  concept  is  accepted,  the  policies  will 
center  in  one  position:  "get  the  best  talent  possi- 
ble" and  satisfy  the  spectators.  If  the  second  con- 
cept is  accepted,  the  desires  of  partisans  and  anxiety 
concerning  questions  of  material  for  winning  teams 
will  be  paramount  in  the  development  of  adminis- 
trative policies,  always  with  a  danger  of  twisted 
moral  standards.  If  the  third  concept  is  accepted, 
the  only  position  that  can  be  taken  is:  athletics  are 
for  the  education  of  all  students  irrespective  of  ath- 
letic skill  or  ability  to  make  pleasure  for  specta- 
tors, to  bring  "honor"  to  the  institution,  or  to  sat- 
isfy the  vanity  of  partisans.  In  other  words,  they 
exist  for  the  same  people  and  for  the  same  reasons 
as  that  any  other  "course"  of  work  in  the  curri- 
culum does.  This  concept  does  not  preclude  for  the 
spectator  any  pleasures  under  the  second  concept, 
but  it  determines  absolutely  the  primary  point  of 
view  in  the  creation  of  administrative  policies. 

If  our  two  original  questions  with  these  various 
possible  answers  were  presented  to  the  assembled 
educators  of  the  country,  there  would  be  but  the 
one  vote, — the  third  concept,  educational  athletics 
inclusively  and  exclusively.  I  have  never  heard 
a  negative  vote  except  among  those  who,  judging 
by  other  acts,  clearly  lack  moral,  intellectual  and 
social  standards.  All  questions  of  policy,  modes  of 
procedure,  flow  naturally  out  of  the  criterion  con- 
tained in  the  educational  concept.. 

I.  Place  and  Functions.  The  educational  concept 
determines  the  place  of  athletics  in  educational  in- 
stitutions. Athletics  are  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents. We  should  organize  their  play  and  so  secure 
this  education.  The  protection  of  the  boy's  nor- 
mal impulse  for  athletics  must  be  the  paramount 
consideration;    perverting   influences   must  be   con- 


trolled. The  partisan  spectator  may  be  present  in 
advanced  games,  but  his  desires  must  be  negatived. 
This  protects  not  only  the  rights  of  the  boy  in  ath- 
letics, but  the  rights  of  parents  and  society  as  well. 
Adjustment  to  the  general  aims  and  purpose  of  the 
school  naturally  flows  out  of  these  principles.  Ath- 
letics are  a  part  of  education,  not  all;  they  have  a 
right  to  their  normal  place,  no  more.  The  amount 
and  intensity  of  the  activities  must  be  determined 
by  the  function  of  the  play  impulse  and  individual 
needs.  There  must  be  no  dissipation  or  incapacita- 
tion for  other  work.  For  inter-institutional  con- 
tests, these  principles  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
What  the  "sport,"  seeking  a  spectacle,  may  think 
is  of  no  consequence;  only  what  the  great  mass  of 
serious  parents  and  educators  may  think,  is  of  im- 
portance. It  behooves  the  friends  of  inter-institu- 
tional sport  to  realize  their  aims. 

2.  Opportunities :  The  educational  concept  deter- 
mines the  policy  on  furnishing  opportunities  for 
participation  in  athletics.  Each  school  must  furnish 
playgrounds  for  athletic  activities  as  well  as  a 
gymnasium  for  gymnastic  activities.  The  require- 
ments will  depend  on  the  grade  of  the  school  and 
the  age  and  number  of  the  students.  Naturally  the 
highest  requirements  will  be  in  the  colleges,  which 
will  illustrate  the  principle.  The  college  physical 
training  plant  "should  supply  opportunities  for  phys- 
ical training  in  any  line  of  athletics  of  interest 
to  any  group  of  students.  A  physical  training  plant 
should  give  facilities  for  a  large  variety  of  exer- 
cises to  suit  all  tastes  and  capacities  and  should 
represent  large  opportunities  for  large  ntunbers. 
If  athletics  have  any  legitimate  place  in  physical 
training,  and  if  physical  training  has  any  legiti- 
mate connection  with  this  curriculum,  I  see  no 
escape  from  this  position.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  university  should  own  and  administer  a 
gymnasium  than  own  and  administer  an  athletic 
plant  upon  which  the  student  body  is  to  be  physically 
educated."  (♦) 

3.  Organization:  The  educational  concept  de- 
termines the  policies  in  organizing  athletic  activi- 
ties. This  is  a  phase  of  the  wider  problem  of 
classification  in  physical  education.  Individuals  dif- 
fer in  the  vital  capacities  necessary  to  take  part 
in  various  gymnastic  and  athletic  activities;  they 
differ  in  the  motor  skill  required,  and  they  also 
differ  in  temperamental  inclinations,  all  of  which 
must  be  considered  in  organizing  physical  educa- 
tional activities.  There  are  many  temperamental 
and  social  factors  influencing  participation  in  or- 
ganized play  and  athletics.  The  administration 
must  recognize  these  influences  and  the  differences 
between  individuals,  open  opportunities  adapted  to 
different  needs,  rouse  interest  and  give  stimulus, 
encouragement,  sympathy  and  instruction.  There 
arc  activities  adapted  to  all.  Educational  success 
means  participation  by  all.  This  requires  many 
grades  of  organization. 

As  a  part  of  this  policy  of  organizing  athletic  op- 
portunities for  all,  there  is  involved  the  policy  of 
developing  teams,  especially  inter-institutional  teams. 
If  inter-institutional  athletics  are  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent and  respectable  place  in  college  life,  they 
must  represent  a  selection  from  among  large  num- 
bers  of  students   engaged  in   athletics,  not  an   or- 

♦From  "Analysis  of  Problems  in  College  Athletics." 
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ganization  for  recruiting  athletes  from  outside 
sources,  which  in  no  way  develops  the  student  body, 
but  makes  spectators  of  them.  The  "recruiting  sys- 
tem" so  freely  used  in  colleges,  must  be  repudiated. 
It  is  uneducational,  wholly  antagonistic  lo  the 
broader  aims  of  college  life,  unsportsmanlike,  and 
even  logically  erratic  and  accumulatively  uncer- 
tain in  its  sporting  results.  It  develops  nothing  for 
the  future;  it  corrupts  the  source  of  its  own  sup- 
port.    Recruiting  breeds   recruiting. 

Under  this  head  also  falls  the  question  of  rules  of 
eligibility  for  inter-institutional  contests.  Eligibil- 
ity is  simply  a  classification  for  fairness  in  compe- 
tition. Between  the  professional  and  the  amateur, 
the  distinction  is  one  of  motives.  Amateurism  is 
the  fundamental  concept  underlying  educational 
athletics.  All  other  rules  have  evolved  in  the  effort 
to  preserve  inter-institutional  athletics  for  legitimate 
students  and  lately  for  undergraduate  upper-class 
men.  Eligibility  depends  on  whom  athletics  are 
conceived  to  be  for.  The  regulations  attempt  to 
preserve  them  for  that  class.  Dishonesty  concern- 
ing rules  of  eligibility  is  the  most  destructive  force 
in  athletics. 

4.  Games:  The  educational  concept  determines 
the  policy  in  the  choice  of  games.  The  games  used 
in  any  educational  institution  must  be  adapted  to 
the  boys  engaged  in  them  and  to  the  function  of 
sport.  Each  game  should  be  opened  to  all  stu- 
dents physically  vigorous.  Any  game  that  requires 
rare  capacities  is  unfit.  Football  has  placed  a  pre- 
mium on  large,  powerful  men,  thereby  exerting  cor- 
rupting influences.  Furthermore,  in  such  games 
the  element  of  shock  is  too  great  for  use  except 
among  the  older  boys  and  where  schools  have  ex- 
pert guidance  and  facilities  for  thorough  training. 
Games  should  be  of  such  character  that  neither  the 
intensity  nor  amount  of  work  required,  nor  the 
mental  states  roused,  are  unfavorable  to  the  intel- 
lectual functions  of  student  life.  For  general  use, 
games  that  require  costly  equipment  should  be 
avoided. 

5.  Conduct:  The  educational  concept  determines 
the  administrative  policies  concerning  the  conduct 
of  students  in  athletics.  Only  by  the  systematic 
guidance  and  supervision  of  conduct  can  moral  and 
social  evils  be  eliminated  and  social  values  be  se- 
cured. Tliis  effort  should  include  all  acts  of  ath- 
letes and  students  connected  with  domestic  or  inter- 
institutional  contests.  In  domestic  relations  on  the 
athletic  field,  in  the  dressing  room  and  at  the 
training  able,  regard  for  a  comrade's  rights,  lan- 
guage that  is  not  offensive,  the  good  nature  and 
harmony  of  good-fellowship  should  be  developed. 
On  trips,  while  on  railway  cars  and  in  hotels,  con- 
duct that  will  create  a  favorable  judgment  con- 
cerning the  team  and  the  reputation  of  the  student 
body  should  be  expected. 

Education  and  discipline  concerning  sportsman- 
ship should  be  vigorously  pressed.  Sportsmanship 
means  fair  play  and  manliness;  it  is  the  ethics  of 
competition  and  is  of  wide  social  value.  For  par- 
tisans it  means  good  manners,  the  courtesies  of 
friendly  rivalry,  honesty  in  the  use  of  players  and 
manliness  concerning  the  results  of  the  game.  The 
degree  of  sportsmanship  exhibited  by  an  individual 
is  a  test  of  his  capacity  for  social  civilization,  for 
real  gentlemanliness,  for  the  self-control  and  breadth 
of  mind  of  developed  character.    The  severest  test 


comes  with  "mucker"  tricks  on  the  part  of  oppo- 
nents. Sportsmanship  dictates  "play  the  game  and 
may  the  best  man  win."  To  be  deliberately  fouled 
or  injured  and  not  retaliate  in  kind  is  the  severest 
test  to  which  a  boy  can  be  put;  still  such  conduct 
is  not  uncommon  where  boys  are  properly  guided. 

The  influences  that  flow  out  of  conduct  create 
the  reputation  of  an  institution  and  make  inter-in- 
stitutional relations  profitable  or  vicious.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  serious  neglect  where  an  educational  insti- 
tution does  not  have  a  good  reputation  for  sports- 
manship. Games  with  such  institutions  result  only 
in  harm. 

The  educational  concept  determines  the  policies 
along  other  lines,  as  athletic  finances,  but  space  for- 
bids the  consideration  of  them  here. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION \  The 
above  outline  of  administrative  policies  necessary  to 
secure  educational  athletics  indicates  some  of  the 
qualities  and  powers  necessary  in  an  organization 
to  execute  these  policies.  Other  qualities  arc  sug- 
gested by  the  necessity  of  eliminating  or  correcting 
the  tendencies  to  evil. 

Some  of  the  factors  exerting  influences  for  evil, 
such  as  the  professional  coach,  the  student  mana- 
ger, the  number  of  games,  the  character  of  games, 
the  training-table,  etc.,  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
command  of  a  competent  authority,  or  by  a  new 
administrative  organization  that  leaves  them  out. 
Some  of  the  tendencies  to  evil,  such  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  financial  management,  can  be  elim- 
inated only  by  the  direct  supervision  of  a  perma- 
nent, responsible  head.  Conduct,  sportsmanship  and 
proper  inter-institutional  relations  can  be  secured 
only  through  daily  supervision,  leadership,  educa- 
tion, and  appropriate  discipline  by  an  administrator 
with  comprehensive  authority.  A  proper  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  die  press  can  be  secured 
only  through  an  educated  student  body  and  alumni ; 
someone  must  head  this  education.  Tendencies  to 
secret  professionalism  can  be  counterchecked  only 
by  education,  expert  supervision  and  a  discipline 
that  makes  it  unprofitable. 

It  is  evident  that  students  and  the  younger  alumni 
have  neither  the  educational  vision,  social  experi- 
ence, moral  courage,  technical  knowledge,  nor  ad- 
ministrative skill  to  handle  the  larger  constructive 
policies.  An  expert  headship,  or  director,  for  this 
work  is  essential.  He  must  have  adequate  capaci- 
ties and  adequate  powers.  Few  teachers  of  gymnas- 
tics or  athletics  are  fitted  for  such  work. 

Of  all  men,  athletic  coaches,  who  are  often  anx- 
ious to  secure  such  positions,  are  the  least  compe- 
tent to  administer  the  vital  phases  of  the  work. 
Success  in  this  organization  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  the  director  is  an  educator,  using  athletics 
as  a  means  for  phjrsical  education  and  moral  and 
social  discipline,  or  whether  he  is  primarily  a  sport, 
using  the  name  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  college  for 
sporting  purposes.  Making  the  coach  a  member  of 
a  university  faculty,  and  changing  his  name  from 
"Coach"  to  "Professor,"  does  not  change  his  na- 
ture. 

The  logical  title  for  this  position  would  be  Di- 
rector or  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. Granting  adequate  strength  to  the  director, 
this  organization,  with  all  athletics  under  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  furnishes  the  ad- 
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miriistrative  machinery  necessary  for  educational 
athletics,  as  well  as  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  inter- 
institutional  contests.  It  gives  the  director  control 
of  the  athletic  facilities  and  paraphernalia  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  it  ranks  inter-institutional  con- 
tests as  the  final  product  of  an  educational  system; 
it  places  the  conduct  of  the  coaches,  trainers,  and 
athletes  imder  a  responsible  head;  it  gives  a  re- 
sponsible authority  for  teaching  or  disciplining.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  a  college.  Most  competent  directors  rebel 
at  the  idea  of  being  brought  into  a  position  where 
they  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  success  or  defeat 
of  inter-institutional  teams.  This  defeat,  however, 
can  be  remedied  by  committees  associated  with  the 
director. 

A  responsible  headship,  with  adequate  capacities 
and  powers,  is  the  only  solution  of  the  athletic  prob- 
lem. In  small  institutions  it  would  be  wiser  to  put 
in  a  man  weak  in  technical  athletic  skill,  but  with 
ideals  and  large  educational  and  administrative 
powers  than  one  with  talents  reversed.  Further- 
more, in  small  institutions  where  the  department 
is  small,  the  director  may  have  to  be  the  coach,  gym- 
nastic instructor,  manager,  and  all.  If  his  vision 
concerning  the  educational  work  is  clear,  and  his 
courage  sufficient,  his  work  will  be  a  success. 

Space  prohibits  consideration  of  details  in  or- 
ganization for  management,  instruction,  care  of 
plant,  etc.,  but  these  items  are  of  minor  importance. 

ASSOCIATIONS:  Organization  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  athletics  does  not  end  with  the  or- 
ganization within  the  college  or  high  school.  One 
institution  is  seriously  affected  by  the  standards  of 
administration  in  rival  institutions.  High  standards 
can  be  maintained  by  proper  authorities,  in  spite  of 
such  influences,  but  doing  so  creates  local  dissatis- 
faction. The  remedy  is  inter-institutional  organiza- 
tion. Uniformity  of  practice  can  come  only  in  this 
way.  Progress  so  far  has  been  slow  because  we 
have  no  national  philosophy  of   athletics. 

Regulations  there  must  be  to  make  contests  fair. 
Each  natural  group,  such  as  college,  secondary 
school  or  grammar  school  students,  or  club  members 
or  different  classes,  coming  together  in  contests, 
should  be  associated  in  organizations  to  solve  com- 
mon problems  and  should  agree  upon  uniform  prac- 


tices that  will  be  fair  to  all.  The  formulation  of 
regulations  based  on  principles  involving  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  athletics  requires  maturity, 
experience  and  educational  vision :  they  can  be  form- 
ulated only  by  adults,  educators,  social  workers 
and  men  of  affairs  who  think  in  terms  of  social 
forces. 

Again,  district  associations  are  not  sufficient. 
These  need  to  be  formed  into  national  organiza- 
tions. Districts  overlap  and  the  standards  of  dif- 
ferent districts  are  seldom  uniform.  This  fosters 
criticism  and  provincialism.  National  uniform 
standards  accepted  by  all  will  gnve  confidence  and 
establish  athletics  on  a  dignified  basis. 

On  organized  play  the  national  conscience  is 
astir.  If  wisdom  comes  from  an  association  for 
the  exchange  of  experience  and  the  discussion  of 
problems,  there  will  arise  organizations  outside  of 
educational  institutions  for  each  group  naturally 
drawn  together  through  social  affiliations.  For  the 
highest  usefulness,  these  groups  must  be  unified 
into  national  organizations. 

Then,  a  further  step  into  organization  is  needed. 
Each  of  these  national  organizations  represent  a 
ganglion  in  the  nervous  system  of  an  athletic  evo- 
lution. Each  receives  impulses  from  its  distal  ele- 
ments; each  coordinates  the  work  of  these  elements. 
Now,  these  separate  ganglia  must  be  coordinated 
by  a  brain.  The  "brain"  should  be  a  National  Coun- 
cil of  Educational  or  Amateur  Athletic  Associations. 
Such  a  body  composed  of  representative  men  and 
women  from  all  the  various  national  organizations, 
would  serve  a  function  of  great  usefulness  in  re- 
creating play  as  a  factor  in  a  vigorous  national 
life. 

Inasmuch  as  hygiene  is  but  a  phase  of  personal 
and  social  morals,  and  inasmuch  as  physical  edu- 
cation is  but  a  part  of  general  education,  and  the 
playground  movement  but  a  phase  of  each,  all  these 
social  efforts  should  be  promoted  with  mutual  con- 
sideration. Each  has  its  distinct  function,  each 
overlaps  the  work  of  the  other,  each  is  but  a  part 
of  the  wider  social  endeavor  to  make  human  life 
saner  and  better  worth  the  living. 

The  elimination,  then,  of  all  athletic  evils  and 
the  realization  of  educational  athletics,  are  simply 
questions  of  proper  administrative  policies  and  ade- 
quate organization. 


Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U. 


The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Athletic  Union,  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  18,  re- 
elected James  E.  Sullivan  president  and  John  J. 
Dixon  secretary.  The  vice-presidents  are:  John  J. 
O'Connor,  Western  Association,  St.  Louis;  Everett 
C.  Brown,  Central  Association,  Chicago;  Dr.  George 
W.  Orton,  Middle  Atlantic  Association,  Philadelphia ; 
H.  G.  Penniman,  South  Atlantic  Association,  Bal- 
timore. A  board  of  governors  includes  the  fore- 
going officers  and  44  other  representatives  of  various 
athletic  interests  throughout  the  country.  J.  J. 
Dixon  is  chairman  of  the  national  registration  com- 
mittee, F.  W.  Rubien  of  the  records  committee,  B. 
S.  Weeks  of  the  athletic  championships  and  legis- 


lation committees,  John  Steel  of  finance  committee, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  of  basket  ball  committee,  J.  B. 
Maccabe  of  playgrounds,  athletic  parks  and  public 
baths  committee.  President  Sullivan  is  the  official 
representative  of  the  A.  A.  U.  for  the  Olympic  games 
at  London  next  summer. 

President  Sullivan,  in  his  annual  address,  sketched 
the  progress  of  the  past  year,  saying  that  conditions 
are  better,  more  competitions,  more  athletics,  larger 
athletic  associations,  a  greater  number  of  men  taking 
part  in  athletic  activities,  and  great  advancement 
over  a  year  ago. 

"Registration,"  said  he,  "is  the  backbone  of  the 
organization.    It  is  centralization,  it  means  control. 
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It  gives  to  us  what  wc  certainly  should  have — ab- 
solute control  over  the  individual  athlete  who  com- 
petes under  our  protection." 

Of  the  college  man  in  athletics  President  Sullivan 
said  that  a  great  deal  had  been  written  and  much 
had  been  said  in  relation  to  the  status  of  the  col- 
lege man  who  competes  in  open  A.  A.  U.  sports 
but  the  entire  college  athletic  structure  must  not 
be  criticised.  The  A.  A.  U.  wants  the  cooperation 
of  the  colleges  and  their  good  will.  It  also  wants 
to  compete  with  the  college  man,  for  on  the  whole 
college  sports  are  wholesome  and  honest. 

"A  great  deal  of  good  work  is  now  being  done  in 
relation  to  public  playgrounds,  baths  and  breathing 
spots,  and  Uianks  to  the  organization  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York,  leagues 
of  a  similar  character  are  being  organized  through- 
out the  United  States.  All  of  these  activities  mean 
a  great  deal  for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union;  it  is 
betterment  of  the  boy,  morally  and  physically,  and  it 
means  eventually  a  better  man.  The  work  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to 
those  who  founded  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
to  know  that  it  led  in  this  movement. 

"The  represntatives  of  the  associations  that  are 
in  attendance  to-day  must  understand  that  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  A.  A.  U.  to  keep  club  mem- 
bers out  of  the  association.  If  an  association  re- 
tains men  in  office  for  the  purpose  of  holding  office 
only  and  not  of  enlarging  their  membership  then 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  parent  body 
will  appoint  a  national  organizer  and  reorganize 
the  association  that  needs  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
officers.    You  don't  want  that. 

"Now,  as  to  our  registration  committee.  The 
laws  must  be  uniform.  One  association  granted  a 
sanction  for  an  amateur  club  to  hold  track  and  field 
meetings  in  conjunction  with  a  professional  exhi- 
bition. That  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  There 
are  associations  that  permit  club  members  to  main- 
tain disqualified  basket  ball  teams,  when  they  should 
be  suspended  from  membership  in  their  association. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  next  chairman  of  the  national 
registration  committee  to  see  that  these  evils  are 
remedied.  The  committee  has  a  duty  to  perform 
and  I  hope  they  will  do  it. 

"I  think  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  in  openly  defying  the  A.  A.  U.  as 
to  the  date  of  holding  their  annual  meeting  should 
be  discussed.  It  is  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law. 
The  attention  of  the  officers  were  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  date  of  holding  the  annual  meeting 
nad  been  set  by  the  parent  body  and  they  wilfully 
refused  to  hold  the  meeting  on  that  date.  If  this 
happens  again  I  warn  the  delegates  of  the  Central 
Association  and  all  other  associations  that  they 
will  not  be  received,  nor  can  they  be  received  at 
the  annual  convention.  When  we  make  laws,  they 
must  be  lived  up  to,  and  the  committee,  club  or  asso- 
ciation that  does  not  recognize  the  A.  A.'  U.  had 
better  be  careful  in  the  future." 

Regarding  allied  members  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  Pres- 
ident Sullivan  said  that  organizations  that  are 
members  of  the  A.  A.  U.  through  alliances  must 
realize  that  as  such  they  are  subject  to  discipline. 
It  is  their  duty  when  there  is  a  law  enacted  by 
the  delegates  in  convention  or  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  session  to  rigidly  enforce  that  law 
and  if  they  find  that  laws  are  enacted  that  are  not 


to  their  liking  they  have  the  alternative  of  severing 
their  alliance  with  the  A.  A.  U.  "There  can  only 
be  one  National  governing  body  in  America,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  die  officers  of  the  associ- 
ation and  the  Board  of  Governors  when  they  have 
in  their  organization  members  who  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  them  to  cut  them  adrift" 

Of  the  Olympic  games  in  London  in  igoB*  he  said 
it  was  very  important  that  America  should  be 
properly  represented.  The  team  will  be  sent  with 
money  received  by  popular  subscriptions  from  ath- 
letic clubs  and  members  of  athletic  organizations, 
and  he  recommended  a  proper  donation  by  the  A. 
A.  U. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed 
to  the  credit  of  the  union  $9,058,  an  increase  of 
$3,223  over  1906.  Out  of  the  amount  for  this  year 
there  were  two  loans,  $350  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  and  $200  to  the  newly  organized  Rocky 
Mountain  Association.  Of  the  eleven  bodies  to 
contribute  to  the  A.  A.  U.  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation sent  in  the  largest  amount,  with  $1,067.  and 
the  amounts  of  the  others  were:  New  England, 
$348;  Southern,  $53;  Western,  $106;  Pacific  North- 
west, $41;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $330;  Central,  $432;  South 
Atlantic,  $40;  Middle  Atlantic,  $191;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, $6,  and  Pacific,  $15.  From  the  different  cham- 
pionships the  biggest  profits  came  from  the  box- 
ing, the  sum  being  $1,556.  Other  receipts  were: 
track  and  field,  $766;  wrestling,  $125;  all  around 
$180;  ten  mile  run,  $16;  indoor  championships, 
$62.80,  and  there  is  still  due  $162  for  entrance  fees. 
These,  with  $120  interest  on  deposit  to  last  July, 
made  a  total  profit  of  $6,047.  The  total  expenses 
for  the  year  were  $2,560.  There  was  a  deficit  of 
$123  in  the  skating  championships  and  $55  in  the 
swimming  championships. 

The  registration  committee  reported  2,441,518 
persons  engaged  in  athletics  of  some  form  in  Amer- 
ica. Swimmers,  wrestlers,  boxers,  basket  ball  play- 
ers, baseball  players,  and  gymnasts  were  not  included 
in  this  total.  A  valuation  of  the  property  owned  by 
clubs  whose  members  take  an  active  interest  in  track 
and  field  sports  amounted  to  $24,279,  193.  For  the 
last  season  the  registered  athletes  numbered  15,550, 
the  Metropolitan  Association  having  5,191;  Central, 
2,229;  New  England,  1,008;  South  Atlantic,  1,159; 
Western,  534;  Pacific  Northwest,  768;  Southern, 
196;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3,300;  Middle  Atlantic,  192,  and 
Rodcy  Mountain,  0.  Those  who  transgressed  the 
rules  and  were  suspended  numbered  217,  and  116 
of  these  were  reinstated,  while  18  were  declared  pro- 
fessionals. 

Following  a  discussion  of  a  report  of  the  legisla- 
tion committee  relating  to  college  athletes  and  their 
relation  to  athletic  clubs,  the  following  new  rule 
was  added  to  the  constitution: 

A  student  attending  a  university,  college,  school 
or  other  educational  institution  may  consider  sudi 
institution  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tration to  represent  such  institution  in  competition. 
Such  student,  during  the  period  between  the  close 
and  opening  of  the  scholastic  year,  may  transfer 
his  registration  to  a  club  or  other  organization 
belonging  to  an  active  or  allied  member  of  the 
union  located  in  the  district  of  his  actual  residence, 
which  for  the  purpose  shall  be  the  residence  of  his 
parents  or  guardian,  if  he  be  a  minor,  or  his  last 
place  of  abode  before  entering  his  educational 
institution,  if  he  be  an  adult,  and  upon  the  opening 
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of  the  scholastic  year  he  may  be  transferred  to  his 
educational  institution. 

Athletic  Records  Approved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  record  committee,  au- 
thorizing the  records  of  the  past  year,  as  follows, 
was  approved. 

90O-yd.  run— 2m.  i4-5s.>  M.  W.  Sheppard. 

Four-mile  run-^2om.  ii  1-5S.,  George  V.  Bonhag, 
Irish- American  A.  C. 

100  yards  hurdle,  eight  flights,  first  hurdle  twenty 
yards  from  start — 12 1-5S.,  J.  S.  Hill. 

100  yards  hurdle,  eight  flights,  first  hurdle  fifteen 
yards  from  start — 12  1-5S.,  J.  S.  Hill. 

100  yards  hurdle,  ten  *  flights — 12 1-5S.,  S.  C. 
Northbridge,  I.  A.  A.  C. 

60  yards  hurdle,  five  flights,  3  ft  6  in.— 5i-5s., 
S.  C  Northbridge. 

Pole  vault,  height,  12  ft.  5  1-2  in.,  W.  R.  Dray,Yale. 

Pole  vault,  for  distance--28  fet.,  M.  J.  Sheridan, 
I.  A.  A.  C. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— 173  ft.  7  in.,  M.  J.  Mc- 
Grath,  N.  Y.  A.  C 


Throwing  s6-lb.  weight— 38  ft.  8  in.,  J.  J.  Flan- 
agan, I.  A.  A.  C. 

Shot  putting— By  Ralph  Rose,  California— ^Ib., 
67  ft.  7  in.;  i2-lb.,  55  ft.  11  3-4  in.;  14-lb.,  51  ft. 
63-«  in.;  i6-lb.,  49  ft.  71-4  in.;  i8-lb.,  43  ft  91-2 
in.;  2i-lb.,  40ft  3  3-8  in.;  28-lb.,  34  ft-  S 3-4  in. 

C.  M.  Daniels,  N.  Y|  A.  C,  was  awarded  swim- 
ming records  from  25  yds.  to  one  mile,  including 
thirty-one  intermediate  distances,  his  one-mile  rec- 
ord being  23m.  403-5S.,  with  87  turns. 

Plunge  for  distance — ^70  ft  in  i  min.,  E.  H. 
Adams. 

Swimming  on  back — 100  yds.  bath,  2  turns,  i  min. 
16  4-5  sec,  C.  A.  Rubert,  Philadelphia. 

Throwing  discus,  free  style— 136  ft  10  in.,  M.  J. 
Sheridan.  Greek  style— 97  ft.  3  1-2  in.,  M.  J.  Sher- 
idan. 

Throwing  javelin — 140  ft  2  in.,  M.  J.  Sheridan. 

Relay  racing— 2400  yds.,  each  man  running  600 
yds.,  5m.  113-5S. 

Three-legged  race— 75  yds.,  84-5S. 

All  around  championship,  7150 1-2  points,  M.  J. 
Sheridan.    ' 


Physical  Directors'  Society  Washington  Conference 


THE  Physical  Directors'  Society  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  conducted  its  conference  for  1907  at  Washing- 
ion,  D.  C,  Nov.  20-22.  The  attendance  of  instruc- 
tors was  largely  confined  to  the  older  men  in  the 
work,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  the  conference 
was  held  at  a  time  when  most  men  are  closely  tied 
down  to  their  home  work,  this  being  especially  true 
of  those  in  smaller  associations  who  have  no  assist- 
ants. Nevertheless  the  gathering  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful and  in  many  respects  was  the  most  impor- 
tant ever  held  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  in  physical 
training.  There  was  evidence  that  the  directors  are 
well  awake  to  the  problems  of  today  and  "^re  quite 
willing  to  undertake  their  part  of  the  duty  of  solv- 
ing the  problems. 

The  general  topic  for  the  conference  was  "The 
Sociological  Aspects  of  Physical  Training"  and 
much  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  work 
outside  the  walls  of  association  buildings,  especially 
on  the  need  for  physical  directors  to  grow  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  gymnasiums,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  their  part  in  the  world's  work  along 
sociological  lines.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
speakers  this  could  be  done  without  neglecting  the 
present  forms  of  gymnasium  activities,  but  rather 
increasing  their  importance  and  elevating  their 
status. 

Fourteen  committees  appointed  at  the  last  annual 
conference  made  reports  as  results  of  their  year's 
investigations  and  studies.  One  noticeable  feature, 
taking  these  reports  as  a  whole,  was  that  there  is 
an  unquestionable  tendency  on  the  part  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  physical  directors  as  a  body  to  contribute 
definite  things  to  aid  in  the  scientific  progress  of 
the  physical  training  profession,  not  only  for  their 
own  association  but  for  the  general  good  of  the 
work  in  all  fields. 

The  conference  opened  with  President  G.  J. 
Fisher  in  the  chair  and  seventy-five  men  present, 
the  morning  of  Nov.  20th.    John  R.  Mott  addressed 


the  conference  on  the  subject  of  "The  Physical  Di- 
rector and  His  Opportunity,"  especially  the  oppor- 
tunity for  religious  work,  for  the  reason  that  phy- 
sical directors  are  a  favored  class  and  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  men  than  any 
other  officers  of  the  association. 

C.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Scranton,  Pa.;  J.  L.  Roth, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  and  W.  E.  Mack.  Racine,  Wis., 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  spoke  on  the  "Educational  Value 
of  Physical  Training."  He  considered  it  less  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  gymnasium  than  that  there 
be  a  place  in  the  open  air  for  physical  exercise. 
He  thought  there  was  too  much  indoor  work.  He 
believed  thoroughly  in  sound  physical  training  and 
that  the  physical  director  should  be  alert  and  ready 
to  help  those  at  a  disadvantage  physically.  He  be- 
lieved in  having  three  leading  elements:  first,  com- 
petition; second,  some  sort  of  making  or  manual 
training;  and  third,  rhythmical  movements.  Scat- 
tered sentences  from  his  address  were:  "Flesh  cul- 
ture helps  soul  culture."  "Buoyancy  of  physical  l»fe 
helps  soul  buoyancjr."  "Physical  degeneration  leads 
to  moral  degeneration."  "People  less  muscular  yet 
stronger  to  resist."  "More  nervous  yet  longer 
lived."  "We  are  changing,  building  to  help  meet 
present-day  conditions."  "Diversity  of  exercise  is 
related  to  nervous  life."  "Greater  versatility  and 
variety  makes  for  efficiency."  "There  is  need  for 
new  means  and  methods  for  widening  the  scope  of 
exercise."  "Get  away  from  old  lines  of  inside  work 
to  large  new   lines  of  outdoor  exercise." 

As  Dr.  Brown's  paper  considered  the  matter  from 
the  non-technical  standpoint,  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, being  participated  in  by  the  directors,  cov- 
ered the  other  phases. 

Dr.  Fisher's  annual  address  as  president  pointed 
out  the  past  work  and  future  opportunities  of  the 
society   in    particular   and   of   the  physical   training 
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profession  in  general.  He  emphasized  that  the 
particular  value  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  its  commu- 
nity was  in  its  social  service,  especially  to  promote, 
and  not  so  much  to  control,  good  movements,  in- 
cluding the  health  education  of  the  people,  instruc- 
tion in  social  purity,  and  co-operation  with  the  va- 
rious organizations  engaged  in  special  lines  of  pub- 
lic welfare  work.  He  urged  the  need  of  holding 
members  not  only  for  one  or  two  years  but  for 
life.  He  asked  the  members  of  the  society  to  aid 
in  suppressing  obscene  literature  going  through  the 
United  States'  mails,  especially  by  reporting  any 
such  matter  that  might  come  to  their  notice. 

"Recent  Researches  in  Diatetics  and  Their  Practi- 
cal Application,"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Elmer 
E.  Berry,  Springfield  Training  School.  He  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  recent  experiments  made  un- 
der various  auspices  and  urged  the  importance  of 
right  living  as  well  as  proper  physical  exercise. 

The  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, Dr.  H.  M.  Wiley,  read  a  paper  on  "Govern- 
ment Inspection  of  Food  Supplies  and  Its  Relation 
to  Physical  Training."  The  address  was  entertain- 
ing. Although  it  may  not  be  just  in  line  with  com- 
plete courtesy  to  criticize  a  man  who  appears  as 
the  guest  of  a  society  and  delivers  an  address,  there 
was  considerable  comment  concerning  Dr.  Wiley's 
paper  on  the  ground  that  he  had  evidently  not  ac- 
quired an  adequate  conception  of  what  the  physical 
training  profession  stands  for  and  had  not  calcu- 
lated the  mental  calibre  of  his  audience.  The  dis- 
cussion that  followed  might  have  given  him  some 
additional  light. 

Champe  S.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  Public 
Health  Defense  League,  New  York  City,  was  sched- 
uled for  a  paper  on  "How  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  May 
Use  the  Public  Health  Defense  League."  He  out- 
lined the  object  and  hopes  of  the  league  and  the  im- 
portance of  its  work  for  a  higher  grade  of  national 
physical  efficiency.  He  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  to  criticizing  the  address  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker. 

At  the  evening  session  President  Fisher  intro- 
duced to  the  conference  George  and  F.  B.  Pratt, 
well  known  Y.  M.  C.  A.  philanthropists.  F.  B. 
Pratt  temporarily  took  the  presiding  officer's  chair. 

"The  Significance  of  Public  Playgrounds  and 
How  the  Association  May  Assist  in  Their  Promo- 
tion," was  presented  by  Secretary  H.  S.  Curtiss  of 
the  Playgrounds  Association  of  America.  He 
showed  that  the  need  for  competent  directors  for 
playgrounds  opened  a  field  of  usefulness  for  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  instructors  who  were  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  ordinary  ath- 
letic directors. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  addressed  the  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  physical  training  especially 
play  and  athletics  for  country  children.  He  showed 
that  so  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  small  towns  require 
playgrounds  for  their  proper  development.  He  de- 
scribed a  method  of  promoting  and  conducting  a 
field  day.  (His  address  was  essentially  the  same  as 
one  printed  in  "American  Gymnasia,"  August,  1907.) 

The  second  day  opened  with  the  reports  of  sev- 
eral committees.  Dr.  Fisher  presented  that  of  the 
committee  on  research.  With  the  support  of  Dr. 
A.  E.  Garland,  Boston,  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Kallenberg, 
Chicago,  the  society  favored  uniting  with  the  next 


year's  research  committee  on  one  or  two  definite 
lines  of  research  work. 

The  reports  of  the  publication  committee  and  of 
the  treasurer  were  presented  by  W.  H.  Ball  of  De- 
troit and  W.  K  Day,  Dayton,  O.,  respectively.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Kallenberg  reported  for  the  committee  on 
nomenclature.  It  was  voted  that  all  the  nomencla- 
tures adopted  by  the  society  be  published  in  one 
book  and  that  be  illustrated.  The  conmiittee  on  so- 
cial hygiene  reported  through  Dr.  W.  H.  Kinni- 
cutt,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A.  B.  Wegener,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  made  a  partial  report  for  the  committee  on 
graded  work.  Another  report  previously  made  was 
that  of  the  committee  on  bibliography,  by  J.  H. 
Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  on  religious  work  reported 
through  W.  H.  Ball. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Nov.  21,  Dr.  Theodore 
Hough,  professor  of  biology.  University  of  Virginia, 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Social  Significance  of  Personal 
and  Community  Hygiene,"  in  which  he  outlined 
how  the  subject  might  be  presented  to  the  public 
and  the  need  for  careful  preparation  for  such  pre- 
sentation, with  good  methods  of  propaganda  and 
thorough  preparation  of  material. 

G.  M.  Martin,  Toledo,  O.,  presented  an  illuminat- 
ing paper  on  "Life  Problem  Courses"  showing  the 
opportunity  that  a  physical  director  may  grasp  if 
he  will  to  assist  in  shaping  the  course  of  men*s 
lives. 

ATHLETIC  RELATIONS  DISCUSSED 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  athletics,  presented  by 
Dr.  Fisher,  who  spoke  of  the  relations  between  the 
A.  L.  of  N.  A.,  the  A.  A.  U.,  the  Canadian  A.  A. 
U.  and  the  Intercollegiate  A.  A.  These  relations 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  serious 
consideration  in  the  past  and  are  very  live  sub- 
jects at  present.  There  have  been  rumors  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  an  open  breach  between  the  A.  L. 
of  N.  A.,^which  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  for 
competitive  athletics,  and  the  A.  A.  U.,  with  which 
it  is  affiliated.  The  trouble  is  partly  at  least  that 
there  is  objection  in  some  places  to  the  dictation 
insisted  upon  by  the  A.  A.  U.  management  and 
which  is  not  to  the  liking  of  some  members  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization.  The  trouble  in  general 
is  similar  to  that  that  has  existed  from  time  to 
time  between  the  A.  A.  U.  and  some  of  its  allied 
organizations  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Canadian 
A.  A.  U.,  which  is  still  in  progress. 

The  society  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Physi- 
cal Directors'  Conference  that  in  the  action  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  present  or  future  relations  of  the 
A.  L.  of  N.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  U.,  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  league  are  assured  of  our  full 
confidence." 

This  places  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  league's 
officers,  with  full  power  for  any  action  they  may 
think  it  wise  to  take. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  RUN  A  GYMNASIUM. 

"A  Suggested  Method  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Physical  Department"  was  presented  by  G.  B. 
Affleck,  Chicago,  and  supported  by  W.  M.  Wood  of 
the  same  city.  The  plan  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
making  charges  to  members  for  special  lines  of 
work.     In  other  words,  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  "physical  director  is  not  a  specialist  in 
a  general  line  but  a  general  in  a  special  line.  The 
physical  features  should  be  sold  retail  instead  of 
wholesale."  The  appointment  of  a  representative 
committee  to  be  nominated  and  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  physical  department  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  directors,  is  a  feature  of 
the  method.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  department, 
giving  each  man  the  sort  of  work  adapted  to  his 
needs  or  desires  and  charging  a  special  fee  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  of  the  best  instruction.  The 
plan  has  been  given  a  five  months'  trial  at  Chicago 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  results  seem  to  prove 
its  practical  value. 

Charles  R.  Towson,  industrial  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee,  spoke  of  the  physical  needs 
of  industrial  workers,  especially  the  frequency  of 
accidents,  the  high  death  rate  and  improper  work- 
ing and  living  conditions.  Dr.  William  Burdick, 
in  the  following  discussion,  presented  some  valu- 
able suggestions  based  on  his  own  experience  in 
introducing  preventive  measures  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  happiness  of  industrial  workers. 

The  closing  session,  the  morning  of  Nov.  22,  in- 
cluded addresses  by  C.  B.  Miller  on  the  work  of 
the  industrial  alliance,  and  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  on 
the  needs  of  emigrants  atid  industrial  workers  of 
foreign  parentage. 

The  committee  on  equipment  and  construction 
made  a  report  through  M.  I.  Foss,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  committee  on  resolutions  presented  resolutions 
extending  thanks  for  courtesies  and  hospitality  of 
the  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  its  officers  and  to 
the  various  invited  speakers.  After  the  uniform 
committee  had  reported  Dr.  W.  H.  Kinnicutt  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  the  conference,  and  after  clos- 
ing remarks  by  the  president,  the  conference  was 
closed  with  prayer. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  New  York; 
Vice-President,  W.  H.  Ball,  Detroit;  Secy,  and 
Treas.,  G.  M.  Martin,  Toledo,  O. ;  Members  of  ex- 
ecutive committee,  G.  E.  Merritt,  Montreal  Can. ; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Chadwick,  Philadelphia. 

College  Presidents  to  Blame 

President  Stryker,  Hamilton  College,  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  in  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  semi-profession- 
alism in  college  athletics  and  sports,  prefers  that  if 
either  is  to  be  swamped  by  the  other,  that  intra- 
collegiate  games  be  saved  rather  than  inter-colle- 
giate games.  He  places  the  fault  for  the  condition 
existing  in  some  places  "at  the  door  of  the  college 
president.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  claim  igno- 
rance of  such  dealings,  but  he  must  make  at  least 
an  earnest  trial  to  do  away  with  it." 


London's  Olympic  Games 

In  preparation  for  the  Olympic  games  at  London 
next  year,  the  American  committee  has  voted  to 
raise  $50,000  to  pay  expenses  of  the  team  to  be  sent 
from  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  Two  sectional  meets,  one  in  the  East  and  one 
in  the  West  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  selection  of  men  to  go  on  the  American 
team.  By  a  ruling  of  the  British  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, all  contestants  must  be  citizens  of  the  country 
from  which  they  enter. 


COMING  EVENTS 


MEETING  OF  COLLEGE  DIRECTORS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College 
Gymnasium  Directors  will  be  held  December  27 
and  28,  at  Columbia  University,  New  iork  City. 
President  G.  L.  Meylan  will  present  a  paper  and 
other   participants   in   the   program   are   to   be   Dr. 

D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Babbitt,  secretary  of  the  society,  Haverford  Col- 
lege; Dr.  S.  A.  McComber,  Union  College;  Dr. 
C.  V.  P.  Young,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Voorhees,  Pratt  Institute;  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
Yale  University;  Dr.  C.  W.  Hetherington,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri;  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  University  of 
Chicago. 

MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 
In  the  program  for  the  45th  annual  convention 
of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association,  to  be 
held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  i  to  4  inclusive,  the 
general  theme  will  be  "The  Civic  Content  of  the 
School  Curriculum"  outlined  in  the  following  man- 
ner: I.  Present  status;  2.  Lines  for  development, 
(a)  industrial,  (b)  physiological  and  hygienic,  (c) 
moral  and  ethical,  (d)  patriotic.  In  the  program 
for  the  session  at  2  P.  M.,  Jan.  3,  at  Central  Pres- 
byterian church,  are  these  topics:  "Ihe  Physical 
Basis  of  Education,"  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Haugan,  Fergus 
Falls;  "Needful  Hygienic  Conditions,"  by  Dr.  Ada 

E.  Talbot,  Minneapolis.  In  the  program  for  the 
session  at  9  A.  M.,  Jan.  4,  is  this  topic:  "How  May 
We  Improve  the  Physiological  and  Hygienic  Con- 
ditions?" by  Principal  M.  A.  Morse,  Buhl. 


FOR  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  ATHLETICS. 
A  meeting  to  organize  a  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Athletics  will  be  held  at  the  Columbia  Faculty  Qub, 
ii6th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  at  10  A. 
M.,  Monday,  Dec.  30.  Some  50  men,  representing 
colleges,  public  schools,  private  schools,  playgrounds, 
Y.  M.  C  A,  clubs,  and  several  scientists,  social 
workers,  and  journalists,  have  joined  in  the  move- 
ment. The  functions  will  be  considered  at  the  first 
meeting.  In  general  the  purpose  is  to  provide  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  physical,  social,  moral 
and  educational  sides  of  athletics.  C  W.  Hether- 
ington, University  of  Missouri,  is  secretary  of  the 
preliminary  committee. 


POPE  TO  PRESIDE  OVER  GYMNASTIC 
CONGRESS. 

Newspaper  dispatches  announce  that  the  Pope  at 
Rome  is  to  preside  over  an  international  congress 
of  gymnastics,  to  be  held  at  the  Vatican  in  1908. 
Preparations  are  in  progress  and  the  committee 
aims  to  have  a  representation  of  all  Roman  Catho- 
lic gymnastic  and  athletic  societies  throughout  the 
world.  A  similar  gathering,  with  practical  demon- 
strations of  physical  training  events,  was  held  at 
the  Vatican  a  year  ago,  but  was  local  in  its  char- 
acter. At  that  time  the  Pope  gave  his  apostolic 
blessing  and  praised  the  work  done  for  physical 
welfare. 


EDITORIAL 


A  TWELVE  HUNDRED  MILE  WALK 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
walk  by  Edward  Payson  Weston  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
considered  such  a  feat.  What  was  once  long  ago  a 
not  uncommon  occurrence  becomes  a  matter  for 
front  page  newspaper  prominence  and  calls  for  the 
attendance  of  mayors  of  cities,  yards  of  editorial 
comment  and  is  the  subject  for  talk  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children.  That  a 
man  should,  first,  want  to  walk  1234  miles  even 
to  make  money;  second,  that  he  should  do  it;  third, 
that  he  should  do  it  twice,  once  at  the  age  of  29 
years  and  again  at  the  age  of  69 ;  are  facts  to  cause 
wonderment  and  much  praise  from  most  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  why  shouldn't  a  man  be  able 
to  make  such  a  walking  trip?  Is  it  not  due  to  fail- 
ure to  keep  physical  powers  up  to  normal  that  pre- 
vents a  hundred — a  thousand  men  from  doing  the 
same  thing  Weston  did  between  s  P.  M  .Oct.  29 
and  12.1S  P.  M.  Nov.  27?  If  he  had  lived  as  the 
majority  of  men  live,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
essentials  of  personal  hygiene,  taking  not  even  "ten 
minutes  a  day"  of  proper  physical  exercise,  would 
he  cause  the  talk  of  a  nation?  It  is  simply  another 
mark  of  the  degree  of  physical  degeneracy  (is  that 
too  strong  a  term?)  of  the  present  day  that  long 
walks  are  uncommon  enough  to  excite  special  at- 
tention ;— not  1200  mile  walks  but  even  50-mile  trips. 
And  for  most  of  us  ten  miles  is  a  distance  to  cover 
which  we  must  use  much  effort,  and  having  made 
it  are  quite  sure  to  indulge  in  self-praise. 

Walking  is  too  slow  for  the  predominating  Amer- 
ican spirit,  just  as  k>ng  distance  or  cross  country 
running  postpones  the  result  too  long  to  meet  the 
approval  of  most  people  who  control  such  matters. 
But  these  are  the  outdoor  features  that  contribute 
much  to  endurance  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
and  ought  to  have  more  active  followers.  Cross 
coimtry  running  is  getting  more  attention;  prob- 
ably real  walking  will  have  a  boom  for  a  time.  If 
so  Weston's  expressed  hope  that  his  trip  will  "serve 
to  show  the  young  people  of  America  what  right- 
eous living  will  do  for  one,"  will  be  realized  in 
part. 

One  of  the  daily  newspaper  editors  makes  com- 
ment as  follows: 

"No  exhibition  of  physical  endurance  could  fur- 
nish so  useful  a  lesson  to  so  large  a  number  of 
people  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  feat  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Weston,  who  has  proved  that  a  man  ap- 
proaching threescore  years  and  ten  may,  after  four 
decades  of  temperate  living  and  rational  exercise, 
be  able  to  put  forth  the  physical  effort  which  he 
could  command  before  he  was  30. 

"In  Mr.  Weston's  achievement  there  is  no  trick 
and  no  art  save  that  which  nature  reveals  to  every 


person  that  can  exercise  constantly  and  moderately 
and  will  lead  a  life  of  wholesome  regularity.  Every 
walker,  of  course,  cannot  be  a  Weston,  but  every 
walker  can  obtain  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
physical  blessings  which  Weston  so  abundantly  has 
retained." 

A  "sporting  editor"  of  another  newspaper  thinks 
Weston's  walk  should  "be  classed  as  the  greatest 
endurance  event  in  the  entire  history  of  pedestrians. 
Many  men  have  traveled  farther  in  the  same  period, 
but  their  performances  were  made  on  specially  pre- 
pared tracks,  where  the  performers  were  protected 
from  the  elements.  Weston  traversed  country  roads, 
some  good,  but  many  poor.  He  trudged  in  sdl  kinds 
of  weather,  and  actually  improved  over  the  record 
he  created  40  years  ago.  llie  feat  would  be  note- 
wortiiy  for  a  young  man,  but  as  performed  by 
Weston  must,  I  repeat,  be  recorded  as  surpassing 
even  the  walk  of  Capt  Barclay  in  England  a  century 
ago,  when  that  veteran  walked  1000  miles  in  1000 
hours  over  English  country  roads.  If  Weston's  ef- 
fort starts  a  revival  in  open-air  walking  he  will  be 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  benefactor,  in  a  physical  sense, 
to  the  human  race." 


THE  TWO  MILLION  ATHLETES 

Considerable  newspaper  comment  has  resulted 
from  the  facts  contained  in  one  of  the  reports  pre- 
sented at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
showing  that  over  2,000,000  individuals  had  taken 
part  in  some  form  of  athletics  during  the  previous 
year  in  America.  While  these  cold  figures  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  athletics — ^the  hold  upon 
the  people  in  this  country,  it  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  total  includes  several  thousand  boys 
in  public  school,  Sunday  school  and  other  juvenile 
athletic  leagues  in  New  York  City,  and  also  sev- 
eral thousand  more  boys,  as  well  as  men,  who  use 
the  South  Park  system's  recreation  centers  in 
Chicago.  Deducting  the  large  numbers  representing 
these  two  cities  the  total  is  much  reduced,  leaving 
a  not  too  large  number  for  the  country  at  large. 
There  are  not  yet  too  many  men  engaged  in  ath- 
letic recreation  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
A.  A.  U.  to  increase  its  registration,  as  it  reports 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  as  being  regis- 
tered under  its  control. 


ALL  FORMS  OF  EXERCISE  USEFUL 

IT  is  most  encouraging,  the  adoption  by  physical 
directors  of  all  the  varied  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind;  athletics,  aquatics  and 
dancing,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  gymnastics. 
The  question,  so  far  as  an  association  or  club  or 
college  is  concerned,  is  not  whether  these  forms  of 
exercises  are  proper — they  all  are;  every  kind  of 
exercise  is  "grist  to  the  mill"— but  in  what  pro- 
portions and  under  what  conditions  should  each 
be  used.  This  must  be  determined  by  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  men  or  women  or  children  and 
the  effects,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  ex- 
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ercise.  Too  long  have  the  means  at  our  command 
been  limited,  often  self-limited.  With  the  broad 
range  of  opportunities  before  him,  and  reasonable 
means  on  the  part  of  his  school  or  association,  any 
resourceful  director  should  be  able  to  make  both 
pleasant  and  beneficial. 

Don't  think  your  way,  your  old  way,  is  the  only 
way.     See  how  others  do  it 


ARE  YOU  BIG  ENOUGH? 

THE  question  used  often  to  be  asked  in  the 
early  days,  is  now  in  fact,  Is  the  physical  director- 
ship a  life  work?  Is  it  a  large  enough  calling?  To 
this  interrogatory  to-day  we  may  answer,  Yankee 
fashion,  with  another — Are  you  progressive  enough 
to  keep  growing  in  the  work  for  a  life-time?  Are 
you  big  enough  for  it?  It  is  the  old  question  re- 
versed, not  is  it  big  enough  for  me,  but  am  I  big 
enough  for  the  work? 

Consider  how  the  possibilities  have  expanded  be- 
fore the  physical  director  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury! 

With  the  alert  and  thoughtful,  the  ruling  passion 
is  for  greater  ability  and  more  vitality  with  which 
to  seize  the  opporttmities  for  growth  and  service 
which  continually  present  themselves. 


SENTENCED  TO  JAIL  AND  FINE 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  II,  Bemarr  Macfadden  was  sentenced,  for 
sending  non-mailable  matter,  alleged  to  be  of  in- 
decent character,  through  the  United  States  mails, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $2,000,  and  to  be  confined  in  the 
New  Jersey  state  prison  for  a  term  of  two  years 
at  hard  labor.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  now  pending,  and  he 
is  released  on  bail.  Mr.  Macfadden  is  the  na- 
tionally known  exponent  of  "physical  culture"  by 
means  of  magazines,  books,  sanitariums,  restaur- 
ants, etc.  His  sentence  was  the  result  of  certain 
matter  published  in  one  of  the  magazines  issued  by 
his  company.  At  present  active  efforts  are  being 
made  by  himself  and  his  friends  to  secure  his  pstr- 
don.  A  petition  is  being  circulated  to  that  effect, 
the  claim  being  made  that  the  cout  was  unduly  pre- 
judiced, and  did  not  realize  the  high  ideals  towards 
which  Mr.  Macfadden  was  working. 

The  general  tone  of  Mr.  Macfadden's  publications 
has  not  been  such  as  to  gain  the  endorsement  of 
teachers  of  legitimate  physical  training  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  however  worthy  his  aims  may  have 
been.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome,  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden ought  to  have  recognized  that  one's  methods 
must  conform  to  existing  legislation  regarding 
morality  whether  he  appreciates  the  reasonableness 
of  it  or  not. 


N.  E.  A.  Physical  Training  Section  Officers 
The  physical  training  section  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  June, 
elected  for  the  coming  year  the  following  officers: 
President,  W.  W.  Hastings,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
vice-president,  C.  W.  Hetherington,  Columbia,  Mo. ; 
secretary,  Miss  Martha  J.  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


Personal  Mention 

W.  W.  Hastings  has  resigned  from  the  faculty 
of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  engage  in  private  business  for 
a  time.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
return  to  active  physical  training  work  as  soon  as 
may  be  possible. 

G.  B.  Affleck,  physical  director  of  Central  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  is  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Springfield  Training  School,  in  April, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Hastings. 

W.  L.  Coop,  of  the  Narragansett  Machine  Co., 
well  known  to  the  physical  training  profession 
throughout  the  country  and  a  lecturer  at  normal 
schools  on  gymnasium  and  playground  subjects  of 
practical  nature,  is  at  this  writing  enjoying  a  period 
of  recreation  and  recuperation  in  Jamaica. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  president  of  the  Physical 
Directors'  Society,  will  start  early  in  the  new  year 
for  a  trip  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  other 
points  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  will  present 
American  methods  of  physical  training  and  attend 
in  other  ways  to  the  interests  of  the  associations 
there. 

W.  E.  Day,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dayton,  O.,  was  recently 
presented  $100  in  gold  at  a  complimentary  dinner 
given  by  twenty  representative  men  of  that  dty  on 
3ie  twentieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Day's  physical  di- 
rectorship. 

Playground  Articles  That  Have  Been 
Printed  in  ''American  Gymnasia" 

Chicago  South  Park  System  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Qym- 

nasluiDB,   Athletic   Fields  and  Playgrounds.     By  B. 

B.  DeGroot,  Director  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 

March,    1906,   May,   1905,   April,   1900,   May,   1906, 

June,  1900. 
Playgrounds  for  Schools,  and  Importance  of  Intelligmit 

Direction.     By  Joseph  Lee.     April,  1906. 
Relation  of  Public  Playgrounds  to  Public  Schools  at  St 

Paul,     Minn.      By    Arthur    Leland.      July,     1906, 

March,   1907. 
Imjortance  of  School  Yards  for  Physical  Well-being  of 

School  Children.     By  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.D.     August, 

1905. 
The    Public   Playground   Director.     By    B.    D.    Angell. 

March,  1900. 
Playground    Movements  in  St  Louis.     By  F.  H.  Ewer- 

hardt     April,   1900. 
An  Experiment  in  Extension  Work  at  Rochester,  N.  T. 

February,  1900,  April,  1900. 
Organization  of  the  Playground-  Association  of  America. 

March,   1905,  May,  1900. 
Playground   Association  Annual  Meeting  and  its  Aims. 

By  H.  S.  Curtis.     February,  1907. 
A  Town  Gymnasium  and  Playground.     By  W.  L.  Coop. 

May,  1900. 
Organized   Outdoor  Games   for   Girls.     By  Caroline  M. 

Wollaston.      November,    1900. 
Washington    City    Playground    Plan.      November,    1900. 
Playgrounds    in    American    Cities.      By    H.     B.     Curtis, 

M.  D.    December,  1900,  July,  1907. 
Current    Playground    Activities.      March,    1907. 
Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds.     By  Ar- 
thur  Leland.     April,   1907. 
First  Essential  Features  of  Playgrounds.     April,   1907. 
Points  and  Suggestions  for  Committees.     May,  1907. 
The   City   Department   Best   Fitted  to  Take  Charge  of 

Playgrounds.     May,  1907. 
Methods  of  Securing  Land  for  Playgrounds.    June,  1907. 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Convention  of  Playground  Aaao- 

elation  of  America.    July,  1907. 
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Educational  Leaders  Discuss  Physical  Training 

Maintain  That  It  Should  be  an  Essential  Requirement 


Several  meetings  or  cenventions  of  general  edu- 
cations were  recently  held  in  Massachusetts  at  each 
of  which  the  main  subject  considered  was  physical 
training,  including  school  hygiene  and  playgrounds. 
The  meetings  were  annual  gatherings  of  New  Eng- 
land teachers  and  superintendents  in  colleges,  prepa- 
ratory schools  and  public  grade  schools.  Because 
of  the  significant  fact  that  so  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  subject  at  these  meetings  all  held 
within  a  period  of  four  weeks,  news  reports  of 
papers,  discussions  and  resolutions  adopted  are  pre- 
sented here.  Such  serious  attention  to  the  work 
for  which  the  physical  training  profession  stands 
is  encouraging  to  instructors  in  that  field  and  to 
general  educators  who  realize  its  importance. 


College  and  Preparatory  School  Associ- 
ation 

One  quarter  of  a  two  days'  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  G>lleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  held  in  Boston,  Oct.  nth  and  12th,  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  sub- 
ject: 

"Does  not  physical  training  in  view  of  its 
effects  on  the  intellect  and  the  will  as  well  as 
on  the  body,  deserve  to  become  a  compulsory 
subject  in  school  and  college,  and  to  receive 
corresponding  credit  in  the  system  of  mark- 
ing?" 

The  discussion  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Dudley  A. 
Sargent,  Harvard  University,  who  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  portrayed  the  importance  of  giving 
credit  for  physical  work  as  well  as  mental  work 
in  educational  institutions,  especially  colleges.  This 
he  said  was  an  essential  of  education,  now  that  the 
natural  relationship  between  a  vigorous  brain  and 
a  vigorous  body  had  been  proved  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  beyond  doubt. 
All  teachers,  he  said,  should  be  required  to  give 
evidence  of  personal  health  and  ability,  physical  as 
well  as  mental.  Similar  requirements  should  be 
called  for  from  pupils.  There  should  be  a  physical 
requirement  for  admission  to  college  as  well  as 
mental.  Physical  training,  properly  graded,  should 
be  part  of  the  curriculum  of  educational  institu- 
tions. All  forms  of  physical  activity,  such  as  mus- 
cular exercise,  military  drill,  manual  training,  ath- 
letics, sports,  etc.,  have  their  places.  All  together 
should  form  the  required  physical  training. 

College  men,  said  Dr.  Sargent,  should  be  given 
marks  toward  their  diploma  for  their  work  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  than  is  now  customary.  A  student  may 
attend  a  course  of  hygienic  lectures  delivered  in  a 
stuffy  room,  and  afterward  pass  a  mechanical  ex- 
amination,  for  which  he  may   receive  credit.     No 


credit  is  given  to  him  if  he  becomes  aroused  to  act 
and  follow  a  systematical  course  of  physical  train- 
ing— applied  hygiene.  Marking  should  be  based  on, 
first,  effort;  second,  achievement;  and,  third,  men- 
tal and  physical  results. 


William  Orr,  principal  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
high  school,  described  methods  used  in  the  Spring- 
field public  schools,  which  he  stated  were  modem 
instances  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
ideas  just  presented.  The  required  work  in  the 
Springfield  high  school  and  graded  schools  aids  in 
morals  and  scholarship,  as  well  as  other  ways. 
Physical  education  is  conducted  under  competent 
direction.  The  director  is  given  equal  place  in  the 
faculty,  and  has  authority  as  such;  a  method  neces- 
sary to  any  effective  educational  system.  The  plan 
adopted  in  the  Springfield  schools  is  comprehensive 
and  calls  for  gymnasium  floor  drills  and  other  gym- 
nasium class  work,  outdoor  sports,  games,  and  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene  m  small  groups.  The 
latter  feature  includes  matters  of  diet,  exercise, 
sleep,  bodily  cleanliness,  etc. 

The  parents  sometimes  object  to  required  physi- 
cal training  for  their  children,  said  Mr.  Orr,  and  he 
mentioned  one  instance  where  a  parent  wished  a 
child  excused  because  she  was  suffering  from  ner- 
vous overstrain.  He  suggested  a  let-up  on  studies, 
stating  that  physical  training  was  intended  to  help 
such  a  child.  The  parent  would  not  consider  the 
idea.  This  Mr.  Orr  used  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
educating  parents  to  the  true  value  and  need  of 
physical  training  in  schools. 

Four  questions  were  asked  by  a  listener  bearing 
on  different  practical  points  based  on  experiences 
at  Springfield,  namely,  what  salary  the  director  of 
physical  training  received,  how  many  hours  em- 
ployed, whether  a  physician  or  able  to  decide  the 
condition  of  students,  and  whether  a  college  gradu- 
ate. 

Mr.  Orr's  reply  showed  that  the  director  received 
$1,500  last  year,  and  will  receive  $2,000  this  year, 
duties  being  increased  to  include  all  schools.  He 
is  a  training  school  graduate,  where  he  received 
thorough  instruction  in  branches  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  his  duties.  He  is  on  duty  from  8.00  A. 
M.  to  1. 1 5  P.  M.,  and  devotes  the  afternoon  to  out- 
door sports.  There  are  two  assistants,  in  addition 
to  student  assistants.  He  does  no  teaching  in  the 
schools  aside  from  physical  training.  There  is  a 
woman  director  who  has  charge  of  the  girls,  and 
she  has  an  assistant  this  yeai.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
where  it  is  necessary,  the  family  physician  is  con- 
sulted. 

AS  SEEN  BY  TUFTS  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  before  the  meet- 
ing was  continued  by  Pres.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  of 
Tufts  College,  Mass.,  who  outlined  some  of  the 
needs  of  physical  training  in  its  application  to  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  considered  that  it  should 
be  required  of  all  students,  and  credit  given  the 
same  as  for  any  other  subject.    This  is  the  present 
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requirement  at  Tufts  G^Uege.  A  student  cannot 
graduate  without  it,  except  for  some  valid  reason. 
The  credit  is  estimated  on  the  same  time  basis  as 
other  work. 

He  believed  that  teachers  in  general  realize 
that  physical  training  is  an  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion. "They  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  there 
cannot  be  a  sound  mind  except  in  a  sound  body, 
but  while  this  may  be  true,  the  public  don't  know, 
the  parents  don't  know,  the  school  boards  don't 
know,  and  the  college  trustees  don't  know.  The 
parents  should  be  taught  that  physical  activity  or 
other  work  is  not  equal  to  or  a  substitute  for  phy- 
sical training.  Housework  is  very  tiring,  but  it 
does  not  take  the  place  of  proper  exercise — physi- 
cal training.  The  play  of  children  may  be  tiring, 
but  it  needs  to  be  directed  in  order  that  it  may  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Parents  need  to  know  that 
this  is  not  "a  fad,"  but  an  essential  foundation,  and 
means  by  which  a  man  is  to  be  made  effective  for 
his  life's  work. 

"When  we  have  personally  persuaded  our  public, 
(the  public  behind  the  officials),  then  the  officials 
will  be  convinced.  I  find  nothing  that  interests  our 
trustees  less  when  I  am  making  up  my  budgets  than 
the  matter  of  physical  training.  There  is  the  same 
trouble  in  school  boards.  They  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  keeping  the  whole  man  alive,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  vitality  of  generations  to 
come. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we,  even  we,  who  be- 
lieve these  truths,  realize  how  much  harder  it  is  to 
live,  just  live,  just  to  keep  our  places,  now  than  it 
was  25  years  ago.  And  it  will  be  still  harder  25 
years  hence  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  in  the 
past  generation.  Our  work  lies  with  our  public, 
our  officials,  our  trustees,  not  for  our  own  delight, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  is  to  be." 


Dr.  Whittier  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  stated 
the  basis  on  which  credit  is  given  at  Bowdoin  for 
physical  training  work.  The  total  requirement  for 
graduation  is  132  hours,  of  which  12  hours  physical 
training  are  required,  being  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  credit,  and  being  on  the  same  basis  as  class- 
room work.  A  short  course  in  hygiene  of  one 
hour  a  week  is  given  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  physical  training.  Practically  every  man  in  Bow- 
doin carries  on  some  form  of  physical  work.  Ex- 
cuses are  met  in  two  ways.  All  must  be  made  up, 
as  in  class-room  work.  When  the  judgments  of 
the  physical  director  and  the  family  physician  dif- 
fer, .  a  friendly  communication,  sometimes  by  tele- 
phone, if  convenient,  and  sometimes  by  letter,  has 
m  many  cases  adjusted  matters  satisfactorily. 


Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  the  recently  appointed 
director  of  physical  training  and  hygiene  in  the 
Boston  public  schools,  presented  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  plans  for  the  future  of  his  department. 
He  considered  it  very  significant  that  physical  train- 
ing should  be  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  such 
an  educational  body.  At  the  recent  convention  in 
London  the  principal  speaker  was  a  physician  of  in- 
ternational reputation.  These  points  show  the  trend 
of  the  movement 

Concerning  the  work  undertaken  by  the  reorganized 
system  in  the  Boston  schools,  he  said  that  it  was 


hoped  to  show  in  the  city  schools  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  other  places.  Statistics  to  the  effect 
that  32  per  cent,  of  the  children  have  defective  eye- 
sight or  that  eight  per  cent,  have  defective  hearing 
are  of  little  use  unless  we  can  go  back  to  the  homes 
and  instil  better  hygienic  conditions  to  prevent  fu- 
ture troubles.  This  is  being  done  by  the  aid  of  a 
corps  of  nurses;  the  city  is  introducing  into  the 
homes  what  the  schools  are  striving  10  do.  It  is 
the  individual  development  of  the  child  that  the  new 
system  seeks  to  attain;  not  the  physical  develop- 
ment alone,  but  the  whole  child,  so  that  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  the  standard  of  childhood 
shall  be  higher. 


President  H.  P.  Amen,  Phillips-Exeter  Academy, 
and  H.  M.  Ross,  physical  director  at  the  same 
school,  stated  that  credit  had  been  given  for  gym- 
nasium work  during  the  past  twelve  years,  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  subjects.  Four  hours  each 
week  in  squads  on  apparatus  is  required,  and  in 
the  spring  some  form  of  out-door  work.  The  mark- 
ing is  done  according  to  a  method  which  allows  25 
points  for  faithfulness  and  effort,  25  points  for  pro- 
ficiency on  apparatus,  and  50  points  for  a  knowledge 
of  two  drills  taught  in  class — a  total  of  100  points. 

President  Stearns  of  PhilHps-Andover  Academy 
stated  that  physical  training  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents at  his  school,  and  that  credit  would  probably 
be  given  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Knox  of  St.  Paul's  school  also  took  part  in 
the   exchange   of  information. 


Superintendents   Pass   Resolutions 

A  full  day  was  devoted  to  matters  of  physical 
training,  athletics  and  school  hygiene  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents'  Association,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Oct.  18.  The  usual  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  value  of  competitive  athletics 
between  schools  were  expressed.  The  differences 
were  entirely  absent,  however,  when  there  came  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  regarding  systematic 
physical  training.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  the  association  puts  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  a  more  general  adoption  of 
physical  education  by  training,  inspection  and 
proper  supervision  in  the  schools  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  the  end  Ihat  the  whole  child  may 
be  better  prepared  for  life. 

Resolved,  that  we  heartily  favor  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  well>equipped 
playground  for  every  public  school  in  the  state. 

PROBLEMS    OF    SCHOOL   ATHLETICS. 

By    William    Orr,    Principal    of   Springfield, 

Mass.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Orr  made  a  plea  for  the  general  development 

of  the  child,  taking  the  ground  that  he  cannot  be 

at  his  best  mentally  unless  physically  strong!     He 

said  in  part: — 

"The  question  of  athletics  often  arouses  a  feeling 
of  antagonism  among  the  conservatives.  With  them 
it  is  a  sort  of  bugbear.  It  has  not  been  so  long, 
after  all,  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
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side  of  education,  so  they  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
seeing   its   importance. 

"Not  many  years  ago  there  was  no  football  in 
the  English  colleges,  and  rowing  did  not  begin  to 
come  into  its  great  popularity  until  some  time 
around  1865.  Even  in  that  country,  organized  inter- 
scholastic  sports  date  back  no  .further  than  the  first 
third  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  new  phase  of  edu- 
cation, and  perhaps  we  teachers  may  be  doubly 
thankful  for  it,  and  for  this  reason:  The  healthy 
boy  must  have  some  outlet  for  his  surplus  energy, 
and  in  years  gone  by  it  was  only  too  common  for 
the  big  ones  to  work  it  off  on  their  teachers. 
Teaching  school  in  those  days  was  seldom  dull. 
Athletics,  it  appears  to  me,  furnish  just  the  outlet 
needed,  and  Uie  boys  are  not  likely  to  use  their 
surplus  strength  on  those  in  authority  over  them. 

"The  attitudes  of  schools  and  colleges  on  this 
question  are,  as  you  know,  various.  Some  oppose, 
some  control,  some  allow  things  to  take  their  own 
course,  some  encourage.  The  history  of  rowing  at 
Eton,  suggests  a  possible  solution.  At  first  when 
the  boys  went  to  the  river  no  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  After  a  while,  when  the  sport  became  more 
popular,  there  came  proscription.  The  boys  were 
forbidden  to  go,  but  they  went.  Then  some  head- 
master had  an  idea,  and  it  was  to  encourage  physi- 
cal exercise. 

"All  boys  must  do  something,  either  on  the  river 
or  on  the  field.  Athletics  must  be  a  feature  of  school 
Ufe. 

"Just  as  all  boys  must  have  an  outlet  for  their 
physical  energies,  so  they  all  crave  the  fellowship 
of  other  boys,  and  have  a  natural  desire  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  kind. 

"The  physiological  problems  presented  by  the  girl 
or  boy  of  high  school  age  arc  not  easy  of  solution. 
I  believe  that  at  this  age  girls  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mope  around,  but  should  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, and  I  think  they  can  find  just  what  is  needed 
in   their  school   games. 

"A  teacher  who  came  to  Springfield  from  a  west- 
ern city  told  me  that  while  at  the  time  they  enter 
school  the  girls  here  compare  favorably  with  girls 
in  the  West,  they  soon  show  inferior  muscular  de- 
velopment, and  are  otherwise  behind  their  western 
sisters.  They  don't  get  the  right  kind  of  exercise, 
nor  are  there  developed  in  them  those  qualities 
which  a  wholesome  rivalry  with  their  mates  is  sure 
to  foster. 

"As  for  the  boys,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
schooling  is  to  train  them  in  giving  their  attention 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  what  is  really  the  differ- 
ence in  the  attention  which  the  boy  bestows  upon 
the  course  of  the  ball  and  that  which  he  gives  his 
studies  ?  The  same  qualities  which  give  a  boy  suc- 
cess in  field  games  give  him  success  in  his  studies. 
Those  who  excel  in  their  games  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  others  in  ability  shown  in  the  classroom — 
not  in  standing,  necessarily,  but  in  ability. 

"Athletics  is  a  means  of  grace.  We  say  now 
that  a  boy  shall  not  play  on  his  school  teams  un- 
less he  passes  in  his  studies.  Is  it  not  as  necessary 
that  we  should  say  that  he  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  high  school  unless  he  has  shown  capacity  in 
more  than  his  studies? 

"As  for  the  girls,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  them 
to  enter  into  intcrscholastic  athletic  contests,  but 
games  should  be  class  against  class,  or  course 
against  course,  and  there  should  be  strict  limitations 


in  the  forms  of  their  contests.  In  Springfield  the 
awakened  interest  in  athletics  among  the  girk  has 
done  much  for  them,  and  is  proved  to  the  doubting 
by  the  increased  demand  for  tennis  courts  in  our 
parks." 

SYSTEMATIC  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

By  Charles  T.  Woodbury,  Prindpal,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Woodbury  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  more 
systematic  work  in  physical  training,  and  said  that 
even  the  little  which  is  being  done  is  productive 
of  wonderfully  good  results. 

"If  we  must  have  outside  supervision  of  athlet- 
ics," he  said,  "let  us  be  careful,  for  much  harm  can 
be  done  by  coaches  and  others,  not  fit  persons  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children.  The  athletic 
work  of  the  schools  should  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  school  authorities. 
Under  such  supervision  athletic  contests  are  a  great 
help. 

"Most  of  the  pupils  exercise  sitting  on  the  bleach- 
ers. The  intcrscholastic  feature  of  school  athletics 
is  bad.  The  professional  coach  is  dangerous.  The 
ability  that  makes  him  a  coadi  is  dangerous,  for  a 
man  with  such  ability  cannot  be  hired  for  a  small 
salary,  unless  there  is  something  else  coming  to 
him.  Athletics  in  the  schools  develops  a  false  sense 
of  honor,  such  a  sense  as  that  shared  by  the  great 
financial  criminals  of  the  day.  Their  instinct  teaches 
them  to  stick  to  the  team,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  give  nobody  away.  This  is  the  spirit  fostered 
by  sdiool  athletics  as  now  conducted." 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUCCESS. 
By   Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Amherst  College. 

Professor  Tyler  urged  the  importance  of  heeding 
nature's  demands  for  physical  activity  in  childhood. 
He  urged  the  education  of  the  public  through  the 
newspapers  in  order  that  people  might  understand 
present  day  needs.    He  said: 

"One  hundred  years  ago  the  farm  gave  what  is 
lacking  in  the  education  of  today.  It  gave  manual 
training,  physical  culture  and  nature  study.  As  the 
boy  grew  up  he  had  a  well-rounded  education.  It 
is  different  in  the  towns,  and  now  the  whole  burden 
of  what  used  to  be  done  by  the  farm  is  thrown  on 
the  schools. 

"As  Mr.  Orr  has  said,  what  is  to  become  of  us 
in  a  few  years?  That  is  the  question  which  pre- 
sents itself  when  we  consider  the  life  business  men 
are  leading  today,  and  the  fact  is  that  we  must  in 
some  way  send  into  the  world  enough  men  to  do 
the  world's  work. 

"Our  present  prosperity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  gone  into  partnership  with  nature,  harnessing 
the  rivers,  using  the  water  and  the  fire  for  steam 
power,  and  otherwise  making  use  of  what  is  set 
before  us.  In  education,  however,  we  have  not 
respected  the  laws  of  nature  up  to  the  present  time. 

"The  child  has  a  natural  craving  for  exercise.  If 
there  is  one  thing  the  boy  cannot  do,  that  thing  is 
to  sit  still,  and  what  do  we  do  with  him? 

"When  he  is  hungry  we  give  him  to  eat,  when  he 
is  thirsty  we  give  him  to  drink,  and  when  he  tin- 
gles to  move  we  tell  him  to  sit  still. 

"The  small  child  will  get  in  the  first  half  hour 
of  school  all  the  mental  exercise  it  wants  or  can 
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stand.  He  doesn't  need  any  more,  and  naturally 
his  one  problem  is  to  avoid  it.  Turn  him  out  of 
doors  and  then  bring  him  in  again  for  a  few  min- 
utes. He  will  then  be  willing  to  give  his  attention 
for  a  while  to  mental  activities,  but  he  doesn't  need 
much  of  them.  His  cravings  are  right,  if  he  is  a 
sound  boy,  and  what  nature  tells  him  he  wants, 
that  it  is  best  to  give  him.  Nature  is  the  best  guiae. 
Children  crave  motion  and  play;  let  them  have 
them. 

"Girls,  at  the  age  when  they  ought  to  play  most, 
are  taught  by  their  mistaken  parents  to  be  young 
ladies.  They  are  told  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  that  which  nature  intends,  and 
in  consequence  they  often  grow  up  deficient  in  one 
way  or  another.  With  both  girls  and  boys,  games 
train  the  attention  as  well  as  books.  Movement 
helps  them  as  well  as  study.  There  can  be  no  di- 
vorce of  thought  and   action. 

"People  do  not  understand  these  things,  and  they 
must  be  educated  to  them.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  through  the  press,  and  I  urge  you,  gentlemen, 
to  use  your  influence  with  the  newspapers  of  your 
towns  toward  showing  their  readers  some  truths 
about  how  much  play  the  child  needs." 


The  discussion  which  followed  developed  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  the  value  and  place 
of  competative  athletics  in  schools.  A  few  sen- 
tences may   indicate   the  trend   of  thought. 

Robert  O.  Small,  superintendent,  Grafton,  was  in 
favor  of  sending  the  "whole  child"  to  school. 

H.  F.  Taylor,  superintendent,  Hopedale,  favored 
athletics  in  schools. 

A.  R.  Whitcomb,  superintendent,  Lowell,  spoke  of 
the  satisfactory  condition  of  school  athletics  in  his 
city. 

George  E.  Gay,  Haverhill,  said: — 

"Interscholastic  games,  as  now  conducted,  are 
productive  of  the  greatest  evil.  Gamblers  and  sport- 
ing men  stand  behind  competitive  games.  There  is 
always  evil  behind  the  scenes.  Money  and  incentive 
are  furnished  by  the  gambling  element." 

Frank  M.  Marsh,  Fairhaven,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  association,  said  that  he  thought  lack 
of  management  was  at  fault,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  tone  of  a  school  raised  50  per  cent,  by  properly 
managed  athletic  games.  He  did  not  believe  in  abol- 
ishing games,  but  in  making  good  use  of  them. 


"Medical  inspection  and  sight  and  hearing  tests," 
was  a  subject  favorably  considered  by  several  edu- 
cators, who  told  what  had  come  under  their  own 
observation,  and  each  spoke  of  the  good  accom- 
plished by  proper  care  for  the  health  of  the  children. 

"Health,  morals  and  manners,"  was  presented  by 
E.  Harlow  Russell,  principal,  Worcester  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

It  was  affirmed  that  physical  well-being  has  much 
to  do  with  moral  soundness  and  activity,  and  by  no 
means  a  little  influence  upon  morals  and  upon  the 
natural  language  of  morals,  which  is  manners. 

Frederic  L.  Pope,  North  Easton,  said:  "Mental 
growth  would  be  more  rapid  and  sure  if  we  educa- 
tors made  it  our  business  to  provide  an  accompany- 
ing physical  development." 


New  England  Superintendents 

School  hygiene  was  the  topic  given  most  atten- 
tion at  the  81  st  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  School  Superintendents,  in  Boston, 
Nov.  8.  Secretary  G.  H.  Martin  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education  presented  impres- 
sion from  the  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,  in  London,  saying  that  the  attitude  of  the 
London  gathering  took  into  account  three  aspects, 
the  curative,  the  preventive  and  physical  education. 
Ihe  first  two,  said  Mr.  Martin,  are  negative.  The 
curative  practice  is  still  necessary,  but  becoming  less 
so.  The  preventive  side  is  tliat  in  which  the  great 
progress  of  medicine  has  been  made  during  recent 
years;  but  it  remains  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture to  build  up  sound  physical  constitutions  on 
which  to  base  the  intellectual  teachings  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

BOSTON'S  METHOD 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director  of  physical 
training  and  athletics,  public  schools,  Boston,  talked 
of  the  enlarged  work  just  being  begun  under  his 
direction.  In  all  efforts  abroad  to  lessen  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects  among  school  children,  as 
well  as  to  construct  a  rational  system  of  education, 
the  task  is  entrusted  to  the  physician  and  the  school 
authorities,  said  he.  In  the  United  States,  however 
most  of  the  work  in  this  line  has  been  done  under 
local  boards  of  health.  Boston  instituted,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  the  system  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children.  These  inspectors  are 
district  health  agents  charged  with  the  proper  iso- 
lation and  control  of  all  communicable  diseases  oc- 
curing  within  their  respective  districts. 

Any  plan  proposed  for  ^he,  medical  supervision  of 
school  children  must  have  at  least  three  essentials 
-;-it  must  be  simple,  practical,  economic.  To  be 
simple  Its  aim  and  purpose  must  be  readily  com- 
prehensible to  the  lowest  intelligence  in  the  com- 
miuiity;  it  must  create  an  interest  among  children 
and  parents  and  in  the  homes,  so  that  there  shall 
be  greater  confidence  and  a  unity  of  action  between 
the  school  and  the  home;  it  should  stimulate  par- 
ents and  guardians  to  a  fuller  realization  of  their 
obligations. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Boston  school  commit- 
tee in  placing  under  one  head  all  matters  pertaining 
to  physical  education  among  school  children  estab- 
lishes a  department  not  hitherto  existing  in  school 
organization.  By  this  act,  physical  training  ,military 
drill,  athletics,  and  organized  play  are  all  correlated 
and  so  organized  that  each  is  made  to  serve  the 
highest  end  in  education.  By  the  system  of  school 
nurses  included  in  this  new  organization,  homes  and 
schools,  parents  and  teachers  are  brought  into  close 
relationship,  one  supplementing  the  other,  both 
understanding  better  their  respective  duties  and  mu- 
tual interests. 

DANCING  URGED  BY  DR.  GULICK. 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  physical  train- 
ing in  New  York  City  schools,  considered  especially 
the  place  and  value  of  rhythmic  movements,  other- 
wise known  as  dancing,  or  folk  dancing,  for  public 
school  use.  He  commented  upon  the  opposition  in 
his  city,  a  few  months  ago,  to  the  so-called  "fads 
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and  fancies"  of  music  and  physical  training  by 
those  who  desired  more  exclusive  attention  to  such 
things  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  'It 
never  occurred  to  these  gentlemen/'  said  he,  "that 
for  ages  the  only  education  which  the  race  had  was 
physical  training,  together  with  these  same  rhythmi- 
cal motions,  which  we  know  as  folk  dances.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  are  the  fads  and  p^ew-gaws  engrafted  on 
the  fundamental  training  which  made  them  the  able 
men  and  women  that  they  are." 

Much  of  Dr.  Gulick's  address  was  a  plea  for  folk- 
dances  in  the  schools  generally.  He  explained  how 
it  was  possible  thus  to  give  the  children  more  exer- 
cise in  a  shorter  time  and  in  a  smaller  space  for 
operations  than  any  other  known  set  of  gymnastics, 
simply  because  the  dances  were  the  organic  growths 
of  centuries. 

These  could  take  place  in  the  open  in  suitable 
weather,  or  in  the  gymnasium  or  schoolroom,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  would  permit 
of  a  greater  number  of  children  receiving  physical 
exercise  in  rhythmical  movements  than  by  any  other 
means  of  which  he  knew. 

Objections  to  dancing  were  recognized,  and  he 
considered  the  thing  objected  to  as  objectionable. 
"But  dancing  is  like  English.  You  can  say  very  bad 
things  in  English,  but  that  is  no  argument  against 
English.  You  can  swear  in  English  as  you  can 
swear  in  no  other  language;  nations  which  re- 
fuse its  use  for  every  other  purpose,  restort 
to  it  in  moments  of  excitement.  But  the  lan- 
guage could  not  be  condemned  on  that  ac- 
count. We  should  discriminate  between  a  group 
of  children  dancing  through  a  set  of  rhythmical  mo- 
tions which  are  largely  physical  exercise,  and  the 
getting  together  of  a  party  of  young  men  and  women 
in  a  public  dance  hall  under  circumstances  better 
undiscussed.  To  get  this  matter  before  the  public 
properly,  and  so  as  to  be  understood,  I  think  we 
must  simply  keep  talking  about  it. 

"Folk  dances  express  national  emotions  at  the 
coming  together  of  children  and  their  parents,  in 
the  spring,  at  the  harvest,  at  national  festivals. 
They  express  with  their  bodies,  in  dances  and  pro- 
cessions the  emotions  of  the  time.  The  dance  has 
been  central  to  national  life,  and  we  must  restore 
it  again  to  its  place." 


Municipal  Health  and  Sanitation 

Joint  conferences  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Municipal  League,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  ending  Nov.  22,  gave  much  attention 
to  problems  associated  with  personal  hygiene  and 
municipal  health,  that  being  the  specific  topic  for 
the  closing  day.  Papers  were  read  showing  con- 
ditions in  several  cities  of  the  country,  methods 
used  to  improve  matters  and  hopes  for  the  future 
progress  of  the  prevention  idea.  Among  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  presented  were  the  following  from 
an  address  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  health  officer  of 
Chicago,  bearing  on  the  question  of  how  to  let  the 
people  in  general  know  what  they  should  know, 
and  how  this  is  done  by  the  department  in  that 
city. 

"In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "the  most  important 
of  its  work  is  educational.  The  Chicago  department 
is  indirectly  incorporated  as  a  teaching  institution. 


We  take  students  in  laboratory  work,  inspection 
and  sociology.  We  are  trying  to  train  some  capa- 
ble workers  in  pubic  health.  This  field  is  not  occu- 
pied by  any  school  or  university. 

"However,  our  chief  work  is  as  an  educator  of 
the  people.  We  issue  a  bulletin,  which  goes  to  every 
doctor,  preacher,  teacher,  nurse  and  newspaper  in 
the  city.  It  contains  timely  advice,  couched  in  sim- 
ple language.  Force,  directness,  and  simplicity  of 
statement  are  sought,  rather  than  delicately  poised 
regard  for  remote  possibilities  and  qualifying  fac- 
tors. It  carries  some  statistics  and  more  scientitic 
matters  as  well.  We  have  a  publicity  department, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  newspapers, 
preachers  and  teachers  use  this  matter.  Every  daily 
paper  gives  us  space  for  extracts  from  the  bulletin 
on  Monday,  and  editorials  nearly  always  follow  be- 
fore the  week  is  out.  Sermons  and  lectures  are 
given  in  churches.  A  lecture  course  is  maintained 
for  women's  clubs,  men's  clubs,  public  parks,  and 
other  places." 


Schoolmasters'  Club  Considers  School 
Hygiene 

The  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Qub  had  its 
annual  dinner  and  meeting  in  Boston,  Oct  26. 
School  hygiene  was  the  topic  of  the  afternoon,  pre- 
sented by  guests  of  the  club,  who  included:  Dr.  J. 
J.  Cronin,  medical  inspector  in  New  York  schools; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health;  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Harrington,  director  of 
physical  training  and  athlectics,  Boston  public 
schools. 


The  Worcester  County  Institute  and  the  Worces- 
ter County  School  Teachers'  Association  met  at 
Worcester,  Nov.  i.  At  a  general  meeting  Dr.  L. 
H.  Gulick,  New  York,  delivered  an  address  with 
the  subject:  "Posture  and  Education." 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


HAVE  PATIENCE  WITH  THE  AWKWARD         | 
FELLOW. 

HAVE  patience  with  the  clumsy  fellow  in  your 
gymnasium.  Frequently  he  is  not  to  blame  for  it,  | 
possibly  his  father  or  grandfather  is.  That  is  why  1 
he  comes  to  you  perhaps;  because  he  is  sensitive  { 
about  his  awkwardness.  If  not  too  old  you  can  do  1 
much  to  develop  in  him  alertness  and  grace.  The  | 
golden  age  for  the  development  of  motor  centers  is  1 
in  youth,  but  it  is  seldom  too  late  to  do  something.  I 
One  of  the  most  important  physical  atrectors  in  this 
country  learned  fancy  (dancing  steps)  after  he  was 
forty,  and  awkwardness  can  be  somewhat  overcome 
as  late.  Especial  attention  is  demanded  for  boys 
at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  when  they  seem  to  be  all 
legs  and  arms,  and  are,  to  paraphrase  some  beau- 
tiful lines,  standing,  with  big  hands  and  feet  where 
the  boy  and  manhood  meet.  With  such  appendages 
they  are,  as  the  biologist  tells  us,  learning  to  walk 
and  use  their  arms  all  over  again. 
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Should  Know  More  About  Rational  Exercise 


SOMETIMES  there  are  plain  indications  that 
the  medical  profession  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  physical  training  profession; 
again  weh  ave  cause  to  doubt.  Probably  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  to  judge  the  whole  profession 
by  individual  indiscretions.  A  member  of  both 
professions,  Dr.  Theodore  Toepel,  director  of  phy- 
sical training  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  public  schools,  writes 
as  follows  in  "Mind  and  Body"  for  September,  1907 : 

Very  few  physicians  who  recommend  "physical 
exercise"  as  a  therapeutic  measure  have  any  idea 
of  dosage  and  physiological  limits  of  the  work. 
Physical  exercise,  closely  related  to  medical  science, 
is  an  eligible  sister  to  the  family  and  deserves  a 
place  in  the  curiculum  of  our  medical  schools, 
where  intelligent  instruction  as  to  its  aim  in  the 
medical  profession  will  eradicate  many  difficulties 
with  which  the  physician  must  contend.  Many  a 
young  man  and  woman  there  is  whose  health  has 
been  undermined  by  the  results  of  careless  advice 
on  the  part  of  their  counselor,  the  doctor,  to  take 
exercise,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  authoritative 
statement  has  fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  the  many 
advertised  six-weeks-cure-for-all-diseases,  twenty- 
five-dollars-down  systems.  It  may  even  have  been 
that  the  physician  giving  this  advice  was  himself 
a  victim  of  the  cartilage,  deep  breathing,  no  breath- 
ing, etc.,  systems.  Such  conditions  would  never 
exist  if  every  graduate  of  an  up-to-date  medical 
school  would  know  enough  about  the  dosage  and 
physiological  limits  of  muscular  work  to  be  able  to 
write  out  a  series  of  exercises  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  his  patient  may  require.  See  the  phenome- 
nal success  with  which  the  osteopaths  have  met. 
Could  this  have  been  possible  had  the  surgeons  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  exercise  in  sprains,  contracted 
ligaments  and  convalescent  fractures,  the  neurolo- 
gist in  neuritis  and  nervous  prostration,  and  loco- 
motor ataxia,  and  the  physician  in  chlorosis  and 
constipation  and  selected  heart  affections?  No, 
never!  Exercise  is  only  a  rational  measure  which 
is  monopolized  by  these  people,  yet  it  rightly  and 
justly  belongs  to  the  medical  profession  and  should 
be  used  by  every  physician  and  surgeon  in  selected 
cases,  but  it  is  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  as  we 
may  take  it,  misused  by  the  osteopaths. 


Hearing  on  this  subject  arc  the  following  news- 
l)aper  paragraphs  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Sept. 
29,  1907,  which  are  certainly  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive: 

EXERCISE    BY    PRESCRIPTION. 
Doctors   More   Careful   Nowadays   About  the 
Physical  Training  of  Patients. 
New   York  physicians  are  beginning  to   write   an 
entirely   new   kind   of   prescrition   which    camiot   be 
tilled  at  the  ordinary  drug  store  and  as  a  result  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  pharmacy  has  come  into  exist- 
ence.    It  is  a  place  where  the  doctor's  prescription 
for  a  mixture  of  this  and  that  form  of  physical  ex- 
ercise in  just  the  proper  proportion  may  be  filled. 

For  the  modern  prescription  for  exercise  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  old  advice,  "You  need  ex- 
ercise,   take    it,"    which    was   given    to    the    patient. 


Today  in  advising  exercise  the  medical  man  is  get- 
ting to  be  as  definite  as  he  is  in  prescribing  drugs. 

In  many  cases  the  physicians  have  themselves 
studied  physical  training,  and  when  they  get  through 
with  an  examination  they  prescribe  specific  exer- 
cises and  combinations  of  exercises  which  will 
strengthen  this  or  that  set  of  muscles  and  so  help 
the  patient's  lungs  or  heart  or  relieve  certain  forms 
of  stomach  trouble  or  other  organic  weakness. 

Often  one  set  of  exercises  will  help  the  patient 
while  another  might  be  hurtful  for  him.  A  certain 
number  of  hours  of  activity  might  be  good,  but  a 
longer  time  bad.  Consequently  the  physician  writes 
out  a  prescription  and  then  sends  the  man  to  the 
new  kind  of  laboratory,  the  physical  training  drug 
store,  so  to  speak,  to  get  it  filled.  Such  a  prescrip- 
tion might  well  read  as  follows : 
R 

Free  movements,  light  drill    Va  ^^-    1 

Light   chest    weights    for   back,    leg   and 
waist   muscles,  breathing  exercise    %  hr. 

Recreative  games    %.  hr. 

Aqua  in  shower,  graded  temp.  75  F.  to 
60  F 3  min. 

Rub   down    5  min. 

Met.  Sig.  Take  each  afternoon  and  rest  one-half 
hour  before  dinner.  Dr.  Uptodate. 

The  patient  then  is  advised  to  take  this  prescrip- 
tion, or  the  letter  which  embodies  it,  to  a  gymna- 
sium, preferably  one  in  charge  of  a  medical  man. 
Possibly  the  prescribing  physician  will  write  pri- 
vately to  the  gymnasium  director  that  the  man's 
heart  is  weak  and  to  see  that  he  does  not  depart 
from  the  mild  dose  of  exercise  indicated. 

The  gymnasium  man  then  takes  hold  of  the  pa- 
tient and  sees  that  he  gets  just  the  sort  of  work  he 
needs  to  build  him  up  and  to  give  him  physical  tone. 
From  time  to  time  the  physical  pharmacist  tests  the 
effect  of  the  daily  medicine  and  if  indications  are 
wrong,  consults  with  the  physician  as  to  changes  in 
the   treatment. 


GROWTH   OF  CANADIAN   A.   A.   U. 

The  reorganized  Canadian  A.  A.  U.  reports  a 
most  successful  year's  growth.  There  has  been  a 
revival  in  track  and  field  athletics,  and  many  big 
meets  have  been  conducted.  The  introduction  of 
the  registration  system  and  the  divison  of  the  Do- 
minion into  sections  with  local  governing  bodies  has 
added  to  the  growth  of  the  C  A.  A.  U.  There  are 
51  organizations  representing  476  clubs,  now  on  the 
membership    roll. — A.    L.    N.    A.    League    Letter. 


MUSCULAR  EDUCATION. 
(From  the  London  Times.) 

The  children  of  the  poor  generally,  in  many  parts 
of  England  if  not  universally,  have  been  suffering, 
for  the  last  half  century,  to  a  degree  that  only  phy- 
siologists can  understand  or  appreciate,  from  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  early  and  systematic  muscu- 
lar education.  Mrs.  Humphry  VVard  is  bringing 
us  back  to  nature's  guidance ;  and  her  true  benevo- 
lence is  at  the  same  time  the  truest  philosophy. 


5G 
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Popular  Talks  on  Health  Preservation 

For  G^rmnasium  Members  and  Other  Men 


Care  of  the  Human  Machine 

The  first  requisite  of  success  in  life  is  to  be  a 
good  animal.  In  any  of  the  learned  professions  a 
vigorous  constitution  is  equal  to  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  braints. — Matthews. 


orders  because  he  had  not  kept  his  own  machinery 
in  working  order. 


Health,  strength  and  vitality  do  not  come  by 
chance,  but  by  obedience  to  natural  laws.  Study 
health.  Select  at  least  a  half-dozen  principles  which 
you  will  obey,  and  hold  to  them  rigidly.  Form  at 
least  so  many  correct  life  habits.  No  universal 
rule  will  apply  to  all.  There  must  be  adaptation 
to  individual  peculiarities,  but  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain habits  is  of  permanent  and  universal  advantage. 
— Hastings. 


THE   ENGINEER'S   DUTY. 

When  a  man  starts  out  to  live;  when  he  becomes 
"master  of  his  own  destinies,"  he  is  as  an  engineer 
who  is  given  charge  of  a  complex  machine  of  high 
capacity.  The  mechanical  engineer  is  expected  to 
so  care  for  his  machinery  that  it  will  always,  bar- 
ring unpreventable  accidents,  be  ready  for  demands 
made  upon  it  and  last  its  maximum  life.  The 
human  engineer  is  expected  to  keep  his  own  physi- 
cal machinery  in  efficient  order  for  all  services  to 
which  it  should  be  called.  If  the  human  mechanism 
is  allowed  to  get  out  of  adjustment  so  that  it  runs 
only  with  much  friction  and  consequent  loss  of 
efficiency,  who  is  to  blame  if  not  the  man  in  charge? 

Too  many  men  who  are  rated  successful  business 
managers,  who  get  results  from  commercial  powers 
and  mechanical  plants  in  their  control,  never  learn 
how  to  get  results  from  the  most  important  factor 
of  all— themselves.  A  man  who  lives  48  successful 
years  and  then  dies  at  half  an  hour's  notice  from 
the  snapping  of  his  own  mainspring  is  certainly 
blameworthy.  Too  many  men  who  are  said  in  the 
obituary  notices  to  have  died  "martyrs  to  duty" 
really  killed  themselves  by  carelessness  or  worse. 


INVOLUNTARY   SUICIDE. 

A  noted  European  scientist  said  in  one  of  the 
recent  magazines,  "we  do  not  die,  we  kill  ourselves." 
And  our  own  John  L.  Sullivan  recently  remarked. 
"We  only  learn  how  to  live  when  it  is  time  to  die." 
Two  men  at  opposite  extremes  of  human  accom- 
plishment  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

How  does  a  man  kill  himself?  He  certainly 
does  not  often  do  it  intentionally.  But  he  lives  an 
office  life,  sedentary  and  routine,  with  no  more 
muscular  activity  than  walking  to  street  cars  or 
automobile  or  up  and  down  stairs  when  unavoid- 
able. He  docs  this  from  35  to  45  and  at  the  same 
time  eats  as  much  and  as  stimulating  food  as  the 
man  who  works  actively,  niuscularly,  eight  hours 
a  day  in  the  open  air. 

Only  recently  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  an 
internationally  famous  artist  obliged  to  abandon 
work    in   the   midst    of    a    rush    of    most   profitable 


ENGINEER  AT  FAULT. 

A  competent  locomotive  engineer  will  not  willingly 
run  his  engine  continuously  or  feed  it  with  poor  fuel. 
But  the  engineer  of  the  human  machine,  the  most 
efficient  and  most  complex,  will  deliberately  run  it  at 
full  speed  without  proper  rest  and  feed  it  with  fuel 
from  which  proper  energy  cannot  be  economically 
obtained. 

To  be  sure  many  men  do  not  realize  this ;  not 
many  deliberately  choose  to  commit  suidde  by 
inches,  but  they  do  it  just  the  same.  Ignorantlj. 
carelessly  or  deliberately,  the  final  result  is  equally 
certain. 


Health  and  Money 

Next  to  money  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  is 
desired  above  most  other  earthly  joys  by  most  men 
who  have  considered  the  matter.  There  are  those 
who  place  the  possession  of  wealth  second  on  the 
list.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  a  man  with  good 
health,  good  working  physical  powers,  upright  bod- 
ily posture,  well-behaved  digestion,  and  the  other 
elements  that  make  for  physical  efficiency  can  al- 
most always — ^perhaps  always — get  money.  But 
many  a  man  with  much  money  is  unable  to  secure 
for  himself  the  luxury  of  good  health.  So  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  good  health  is  the  most  essential 
thing  a  20th  century  man  can  possess  if  he  is  to 
do  his  work  in  the  world  properly.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  some  form  of  more  or 
less  artificial  muscular  activity — physical  training — 
is  required  by  most  city  men  of  today  although 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  needed  by  their  grandfath- 
ers or  fathers,  even.  But  it  is  not  readily  grasped 
— and  acted  upon — ^by  the  average  individual,  by  you 
and  me.  It  is  like  laws;  we  like  to  have  laws  to 
regulate  people  in  mass  or  even  the  neighbors, 
and  we  like  equally  well  to  dodge  the  same  laws  if 
maybe  we  came  within  range.  We  do  so  like  to 
consider  ourselves  exceptions  to  regulations  that  we 
know  perfectly  well  are  desirable  for  other  men. 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

It  is  certain  that  a  man  cannot  disregard  the  laws 
of  nature  forever  and  not  suffer  the  penalty  pro- 
vided beforehand  for  all  such  violations.  This  cer- 
tainly does  apply  to  all  of  us,  to  you  and  to  me. 
to  the  President,  the  Emperor,  their  chief  cooks. 
dish-pan  washers,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  If 
only  this  idea  could  be  injected  into  the  under- 
standing and  bed-rock  belief  of  each  human  being, 
the  changed  conception  of  the  field  of  usefulness 
for  the  medical  profession,  for  example,  would 
progress  much  faster.  People — ^you  and  I  as  well 
as  our  ncighl)or.s — would  realize  that  it  pays  much 
better  even  in  cold  dollars  and  cents  to  prevent 
sickness  than   to  cure  it. 
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IDEAL   OF  FITNESS   BELOW   NORMAL. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  "sickness"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  being  laid  up  in  a  darkened  chamber 
with  a  white-capped  nurse,  a  solemn-faced  doctor, 
your  feelings  and  thoughts  as  chief  visitors,  and 
the  undertaker  waiting  around  the  corner;  that  is 
one  picture  suggested,  but  a  man  may  be  physically, 
mentally,  nervously  sick  and  never  be  in  a  dark- 
ened chamber  or  even  be  really  conscious  that  he 
is  ill.  This  is  because  his  standards  of  physical 
fitness  for  himself  have  dropped  below  the  line  that 
indicates  sickness  for  truly  normal  men.  He  has 
been  as  he  is  for  so  long,  or  has  approached  that 
stage  so  gradually  that  he  accepts  it  as  his  own 
normal  condition.  He  is  in  a  rut  and  knows  no  way 
out;  perhaps  he  does  not  want  to  trouble  himself 
to   escape. 


NEED  TO  KNOW  HIGHER  STANDARDS. 
If  this  is  so,  then  he  should  be  made  to  escape — 
to  become  physically  fit.  .  This  is  the  trend  of  hy- 
gienic education  and  measures  of  prevention  today. 
Members  of  the  medical  and  the  physical  training 
professions  are  much  concerned  with  such  educa- 
tional work.  The  aim  is  to  wake  up  those  who  are 
sick  and  don't  know  how  to  improve  their  condition ; 
and  also  to  make  individuals  become  acquainted 
with  higher  rather  than  low  standards,  not  alone 
for  their  own  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  community  and  the  nation. 

As  has  been  so  well  said:  "We  should  be  willing 
to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
high  type  of  human  beings  as  we  so  willingly  give 
to  the  development  of  superior  turnips  or  prize 
bulls." 


Outdoor  Games  and  Sports 

A  Sound  Body  and  a  Sound  Mind  are  Needed 

to  \lake  One  Complete  Man. 
If  we  are  to  be  healthy  men,  if  we  are  to  be 
physically  fit  for  our  daily  vocations  and  avocations, 
we  must  pay  attention — some  definite  attention — to 
our  physical  selves.  Centuries  ago  and  later  man 
in  general  considered  his  body  as  something  in- 
flicted upon  his  higher  self,  something  to  be  kept 
in  subjection  and  even  punished.  But  that  concep- 
tion has  passed.  We  know  now  that  a  sound  body 
is  needed  to  accompany  a  sound  mind.  Truly  it 
is  one  complete  man  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
not  a  body  and  a  mind,  two  separate  beings. 

In  these  days  of  great  popular  interest  in  ath- 
letics, sports  and  the  sometime  popular  "physical 
culture,"  which  really  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  spite  of  its  sometimes  uncertain  ac- 
companiments, it  might  seem  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  physical  development.  But 
XV ho  benefit  most  by  these  helpful  and  beneficial 
factors?  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  individu- 
als who  should,  and  of  this  small  percentage  perhaps 
half  were  already  above  the  normal  in  physical 
efficiency.  No,  the  benefits  of  rational  living,  of 
physical  training,  of  applied  hygiene,  are  as  yet 
known  to  only  the  favored  few,  and  too  many  of 
this  few  have  yet  to  learn  that  muscular  activity 
is   merely  one  part  of  physical  education. 

Competitive  athletics  and  sports  certainly  have 
their  places  but  they  arc  not  all-essential  nor  all- 
sufficient   for  the  man  who  would  be  physically  fit 


for  his  daily  business  or  professional  duties.  Sit- 
ting on  the  bleachers  watching  a  ball  game,  or  sit- 
ting in  the  grand  stand,  will  not  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  health  of  the  ten,  twenty,  thirty  thousand 
onlookers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  on  the 
bleachers  have  rather  the  best  of  it.  They  have 
more  chance  for  muscular  activity,  they  are  apt  to 
do  more  shouting  and  hence  induce  deeper  breath- 
ing; they  have  the  stimulating  benefits  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  they  are  less  hampered  by  restrictions  of 
civilization.  But  it  is  the  i8  or  22  men  in  togs  who 
have  all  the  advantages  from  a  hygienic  standpoint, 
if  only  there  were  20  spectators  and  20,000  players! 
The  great  interest  in  athletics  and  outdoor  activi- 
ties such  as  golf  and  tennis  is  an  important  factor 
for  stimulating  a  more  general  individual  partici- 
pation in  recreative  pursuits.  Perhaps  the  athletic 
movement  is  overdone,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  evils  are  much  less  than  the  benefits. 


USEFULNESS    OF    PLAY. 

Just  now  we  are  having  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
for  playgrounds.  Cities  and  sections  of  cities  are 
busy  rivals  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  recreative 
centers  for  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women, 
wherein  physical  activity  of  many  types  may  be  di- 
rectly taught  with  accompanying  hygienic  benefits 
The  school  authorities  are  very  much  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  combining  school  houses  and  play- 
grounds and  the  combination  is  being  made  wher- 
ever local  conditions  will  permit.  Recent  statistics 
show  that  in  24  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
there  are  now  169  school  playgrounds  in  use  or 
ready  for  use.  In  1905  there  were  87 — an  increase 
of  94  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  educational  value  of  properly  directed  play 
for  children  is  the  factor  most  considered  by  the 
school  boards;  gradually  it  is  being  recognized  that 
the  old  saying,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  is  more  than  an  offhand  jingle;  real 
truth  is  there,  but  it  makes  very  much  difference 
what  kind  of  play  Jack  has  and  how  and  under 
what  conditions  he  gets  it. 

The  application  and  relation  of  play  and  games 
to  adolescent  life  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the 
educational  world  is  trying  to  solve  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  old  conception  that  a  place  to  play,  in 
which  boys  might  be  turned  loose  to  amuse  them- 
selves without  restraint  or  guidance,  is  giving  place 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  great  educational,  and 
of  course  hygienic,  value  of  games  or  sports  when 
properly  supervised  by  competent  instructors.  Games 
and  sports  involving  walking,  running  and  various 
forms  of  open  air  activity  bring  into  action  bodily 
functions  that  cause  a  taste  for  the  same  or  similar 
activities  and  recreations  to  last  from  boyhood  and 
youth  to  young  manhood  and  middue  or  old  age. 

This  outline  of  present-day  tendencies  is  useful 
to  show  in  a  tangible  way  that  there  is  a  growing 
realization  of  the  need  for  and  the  benefits  of 
rational  forms  of  physical  training.  It  is  popular 
to  be  physically  fit.  This  idea  being  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  boys,  their  standards  of  what  con- 
stitutes health  should  be  raised  so  that  when  they 
become  professional  and  business  men  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  be  half-healthy,  half-alive.  The  best 
is  none  too  good  for  Americans,  in  this  respect  as 
in  others. 

— Personal   Health    Propagation. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


DAY'S  ORDERS,  1908.— Compiled  by  Helen  Mc- 
Kinstry  and  Elizabeth  Johnston.  Price,  $1.15, 
postage  prepaid. 
Two  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  Miss  Helen  McKinstry,  1900,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  1907,  have  published  a  daily 
desk  calendar  and  memorandum  for  1908  which 
should  interest  all  persons  concerned  with  physical 
training  or  health  education.  So  far  as  is  evident 
at  this  writing  there  is  nothing  just  like  it  avail- 
able, and  no  other  equally  good  collection  of  phy- 
sical training,  play  and  health  quotations  from  an- 
cient and  modern  sources.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  calendar  are  to  go  towards  an  endow- 
ment fund  that  is  being  raised  by  alumni  of  the 
B.  N.  S.  of  G.  for  the  continued  support  of  that 
institution.  The  calendars  are  arranged  in  two 
loose-leaf  booklets,  one  for  each  half  year.  The 
covers,  of  brown  linen  cardboard,  are  made  ar- 
tistic by  a  conventional  design  of  oak  leaves  and 
branches  carried  out  in  shades  of  brown.  Covers 
and  leaves  ar^  bound  together  by  brown  art  tape. 
Another  tape  passes  through  the  upper  cover  and 
ties  around  the  booklet;  when  in  use  this  tape  is 
intended  to  tie  about  the  upper  cover  and  form  a 
pocket  for  the  leaves  of  the  days  that  are  past.  In 
this  way  the  calendar  can  be  preserved  intact,  as 
its  merit  justifies.  The  quotations  are  chronologic- 
ally arranged  as  follows:  January,  from  authors  of 
antiquity;  February,  sixteenth  century  authors; 
March  seventeenth  century  authors;  April,  eight- 
eenth century  authors;  May,  nineteenth  century 
gymnasts;  June  and  July,  nineteenth  century  lay- 
men; August  and  September,  twentieth  century  lay- 
men; October,  November  and  December,  twentieth 
century  authorities  on  physical  training. 


TONICS    AND     STIMULANTS.— By    Ellen    H. 

Richards.     Price,  two  cents  (postage  one  cent)  ; 

$1.50  for  100. 
EMERGENCIES.— By  Marshall  H.   Bailey,   M.   D. 

Price,  eight  cents  (postage  two  cents) ;  $5.00  for 

100. 
MICROBES    GOOD    AND     BAD.— By    Amy    F. 

Rogers  and  J.  H.  McCollom,  M.  D.    Price,  four 

cents  (postage  two  cents)  ;  $3.00  for  100. 
These  are  three  recent  booklets  issued  by  the 
Health-Education  League,  whose  object  is  to  "spread 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  through  the  cir- 
culation of  a  scientific  and  yet  popular  health  lit- 
erature." "Emergencies"  is  a  condensed  "first  aid" 
guide  with  comprehensive  descriptive  matter  and 
new  illustrations.  It  should  be  of  much  value  to 
physical  directors  for  their  members*  use  as  well  as 
for  general  circulation  where  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency  is  important — and  that  is 
practically  everywhere.  The  other  two  booklets 
mentioned  contain  good  prevention  material.  The 
League  has  issued  thirteen  such  booklets  of  which 
over  40,000  have  been  circulated. 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


CONSUMPTION:  Its  Relation  to  Man  and  His 
Civilization;  Its  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  John 
Bessor  Huber,  M.A.,  M.D.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     Price  $3.00. 

The  above  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
physical  director  and  those  interested  in  the  fight 
against  the  "white  plague."  It  is  quite  an  exhaust- 
:ve  treatise  and  would  be  an  excellent  text-book  on 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  The  book  discusso 
very  thoroughly  the  history  and  specific  cause  of 
tuberculosis,  latency,  immunity,  predisposition, 
hereditary  influences,  pre-natal  influences  and  in- 
trinsic post-natal  factors ;  environment,  sociological 
aspects,  over-crowding,  occupations,  habits  and  cus- 
toms, early  diagnosis,  sociological  resume  and  scien- 
tific resume. 

Part  6  deals  with  prophylactic  measures,  in  which 
information  very  valuable  to  physical  directors  is 
given.  The  discussion  in  Chapter  3  of  Part  15,  on 
Consumption  and  Christianity,  is  both  enlightening 
and  interesting.  The  book  contains  a  large  number 
of  cuts,  consisting  of  views  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean sanitoria,  also  of  various  methods  of  applying 
open  air  treatment  in  one's   home.         H.    F.   K. 

Current  Articles  of  Interest 

Among     recent    articles    containing    material     of 

more  or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors 

and  others  desiring  to  keep  posted  on   the  current 

literature  of  this  nature,  are  the  following: 

Municipal  Playgrounds — Should  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Control  Them?  by  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Ele- 
mentary School   Teacher,  Oct.,  20  cents. 

School  Children's  Eyes,  The  Sacrifice  of,  by  Walter 
D.  Scott,  Popular  Science,  Oct.,  30  cents. 

Physical  Training  for  City  Children,  by  Marianna 
Wheeler,   Harper's  Bazar,  Nov.,   10  cents. 

Indoor  Exercise,  by  Francis  Hackett,  Home  Maga- 
zine, Nov.,  10  cents. 

Worry  and  Obsession,  by  George  L.  Walton,  M.  D., 
Lippincott's    Magazine,    Nov.,   25   cents. 

Worry,  the  Disease  of  the  Age,  by  Grace  P.  Murray. 
Ladies'  World,  Nov.,  5  cents. 

Failure  of  Americans  as  Athletes,  by  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  North  American  Review,  Oct.,  35  cents. 

How  to  Understand  Football,  by  George  H.  Brooke, 
Recreation,  Nov.,   15  cents. 

College  Athletics,  by  Roger  Alden  Derby,  Outlook, 
Oct.  5,   10  cents. 

Blood  Pressure  and  Mental  Conditions,  Scientific 
American,  Oct.   12,   10  cents. 

Japanese  Wrestling,  by  Hitachiyama,  Independent, 
Sept.  19.  10  cents. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  by  Langdon  C. 
Stewardson,   Educational   Review.   Nov.,  35  cents. 

Playgrounds  and  the  Board  of  Education,  by 
Charles  Zueblin,  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
Nov.,  20  cents. 

Some  Delusions  About  Dress,  by  Woods  Hutchin- 
son,  Cosmopolitan,    Dec,    10  cents. 

Acquiring  Ease  and  Grace,  by  Eleanor  Rogers,  La- 
dies' World,  Dec,  5  cents. 

Exercises  That  Fill  in  Hollow  Spaces,  by  Millicent 
Marvin,    Delineator,    Dec,    15   cents. 

Good  Looks  and  Health,  by  Imogene  St.  John,  Home 
Magazine,  Dec,    10  cents. 


How  the  Working  Man  May  Keep  His  Health,  by 
A  Man  Who  Did,  Good  Housekeeping,  Dec,  15 
cents. 

Vagaries  of  Football,  by  J.  C.  McCracken,  A.  H. 
Kerr,  and  H.  L.  Hanlon,  Recreation,  Dec,  15c 

Acquiring  Speed  on  Skates,  by  Morris  Wood,  Coun- 
try Life  in  America,  Dec,  35  cents. 

Skiing  and  the  Ski,  by  Edwin  C.  Dickenson,  Sub- 
urban Life,  Dec,  25  cents. 

How  to  Train  the  Speaking  Voice — I,  by  Katherine 
J.  Everts,  Harper's  Bazar,  Dec,  10  cents. 

I)ial>olo,  Collier's  Weekly,   Nov.   16,   10  cents. 

Diaholo,  Town  and  Country,  Oct.   19,   10  cents. 

The  Season's  New  Phases  of  Football,  by  Walter 
Camp,  Collier's  Weekly,  Oct.  26,  10  cents. 

Great  Men  of  the  Gridiron,  by  W.  B.  Hanna,  Town 
and  Country,  Nov.  16,  10  cents. 


The  Western  Conference  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  Nov.  30  at  which  cross-country 
running  was  taken  over  as  a  feature  to  have  the 
support  of  the  association. 


THE  HASTINGS  SYSTEM 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMIHATIOH 

Includes  the  following  features: 

j  for  Men 

Gymnasium  Hand  Book    forwJmen 

)  for  Girls 

A  system  of  cards  upon  which  are  recorded,  in 
very  convenient  form  for  filing,  the 

Personal  History  and 
Measurements 

of  the  individuals  examined. 

Anthropometric  Tables  or  charts  for  use 

where  the  more  complete  hand  book  is  not 
desirable. 

Age-Height  Tables  for  boys, girls,  men  and 
women,  ranging  in  ages  from  5  to  20  years. 
A  supplemt-ntary  set  of  age -height  tables 
based  on  Amherst  College  measurements 
carry  the  age  to  23  years,  for  men. 


HA  special  eight-page  circular,  sent  free  on 
request,  contains  details  and  prices  of  the 
system  and  all  the  blanks  mentioned  above. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
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TIME  LOCKS" 

For  Lockers  and  Drawers 


Cut  half  size.  No.  3332-B.   (Locker  Loek) 

We  illustrate  A  NEW  ARTICLE— the  simplest 
and  quickest  to  operate  and  the  most  easily  under- 
stood of  all  KEYLESS  LOCKS  extant.  May  be 
opened  by  aid  of  SIGHT,  or  by  SOUND,  or  by 
TOUCH,  AT  DISCRETION.  Nothing  at  all  like 
it  in  the  market.  Beyond  being  novel,  it  is  pleasing 
to  everybody,  being  in  every  sense  practical  and 
secure,  as  well  as  reasonable  in  price. 

Fror  INTRODUCTION,  a  sample  of  No.  3332-B 
(for  a  Locker  door)  or  No.  3360-B  (for  a  drawer) 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Money  in  full 
refunded  upon  prompt  return  of  lock  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Can  refer  by  permission  to  im- 
portant customers. 

Please  state  thickness  of  door  or  drawer,  also 
whether  of  wood  or  metal. 

The    leading    manufacturers    of    Lockers    supply 
"Time  Locks"  upon  their  best  grades,  when  speci- 
fied. 
Address    MILLER    LOCK   CO.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Seem  and  6tall  Sar  tyerehett 

A  n«w  series  of  movements  for  ol%ms 
use  Arranged  by 

HARTVIG   NISSEN 

Printed  on  cards  with  30  lessons  on  each  piece  of 
apparatus. 


These  exercises  have  been  well  tested  by 
the  author  in  his  work  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  the  Brookline  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  movements  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  to  every  teacher  who  has  the 
Boom  or  Stall  Bars. 

Single  sample  card  sent  free  on  request. 

Price  30  cents  (postage  i  cents)  for  either 
the  Boom  or  the  Stall  Bar  Exercises. 
Both  sets  of  cards  sent  postage  paid  on 
receipt  of  66  cents. 

Sold  only  by 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics 

Established  in  1889. 

OFFERS    A    TWO    YEARS'    COURSE 
FOR   WOMEN. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

The  Registrar 

97    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St 

A  two  yean'  course  of  instroctioii  designed  to  give  a  thoffough 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teadiera  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  second- 
year  pupil.  H  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.    Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


PLAY-ITS  VALUE  »!»»  by  Nina  B.  Lainkin 

Head  of  Physical  Education  Department,  West- 
ern Illinois  State  Normal  School;  Director  of  Out- 
door Sports  for  Boys  and  Girls  at  Chautauquas. 

A  book  for  Boys  and  Girls,  for  Mothers,  for 
Teachers,  for  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  School 
Classes. 

Subject  Matter:  What  Is  Play?— The  Need  of 
Directed  Sport. — How,  When  and  Where  Should 
We  Play? — Varied  and  Valuable  Development  that 
Comes  through  Spontaneous  Activity. — Our  Out- 
door and  Indoor  Playgrounds. 

These  practical  talks  are  offered  together  with 
FIFTY  GAMES,  the  kind  that  keep  from  10  to 
100  boys  and  girls  alert  and  busy. 

Sixty    Cents;    Sixty-six    Cents    by    mail.      Send 
draft  or  P.  O.  order.     No  stamps. 
Address  C.  M.  LAMKIN,  42  42nd  Place,  Chicago. 


DATS  ORDERS -1908 

Compiled  by 
Helen  McKinstry  and  Elizabeth  Johnston. 


Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  prose  and  poetical 
dicta  concerning  play,  exercise  and  health,  chrono- 
logically compiled,  in  a  daily  desk  calendar  and 
memorandum..  Arranged  in  tzco  loose  leaf  book- 
lets, one  for  each  half  year. 


Price  complete  in  two  booklets    (postpaid),   $1.15. 


CARD     SYSTEM 

or 

Graded  Apparatus  Work 

By  S.  P.  MIDDLETON 

Intermediate  Grade 

A  simple,  practical,  and  effective  method  of  systemizing 
this  branch  of  Gymnastics. 

Comprising  a  series  of  tested  exercises  for  the  entire 
season,  progressively  arranged. 

The  evening's  session  for  each  squad  complete  on  each 
^*'*^*  Price  $1.00.    Postpaid 


PRACTICAL  DRILLS 

By  S.  P.  NIDDLETON 

Four  interesting  and  effective  Drills,  arranged  to  be  used 
with  (or  without)  Music. 

Equally  well  suited  for  gymnasium  classes  or  home  use. 

Printed  on  cards  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  memorizing. 
FREEHAND  DRILL.    May  also  be  taken  with  Dumb- 

bells. 

A  most  valuable  drill  for  the  business  man,  or  woman,  or 
for  preliminary  class  training  for  Fancy  Steps. 

INDIAN  CLUB  DRILL 

DUMBBELL  DRILL 

WAND  DRILL 

Price  10  cents  e*ch. 


Postpaid 
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THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch   of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  coarse  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904-  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 

D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D^  CambridgCt  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia'*  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  of  the  U.  S. 

Meeting  Considers   Present   Problems  and  Notes  Real  Progress 


ATHLETIC  problems  in  general,  and  especially 
the  phases  relating  to  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding that  of  summer  baseball,  were  given  much 
consideration  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  of  the  United 
States  held  in  New  York  City,  Dec  28.  While  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  pin  down  to  a  definite  state- 
ment all  that  was  accomplished,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  tendencies  were  for  a  more  sane  condition  of 
competitive  athletic  sports  with  better  regulation 
and  supervision  in  order  that  this  part  of  college 
life  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  such 
institutions  of  education.  The  matter  of  the 
status  of  collqg^e  men  who  play  baseball  during  the 
summer  vacation  months,  on  professional  or  semi- 
professional  nines  for  financial  gain,  and  then  re- 
turn to  college  to  take  part  in  athletics  as  amateurs, 
was  given  much  attention.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  committee  report  which  was  very  complete 
and  long  enough  to  fill  over  18  solid  pages  of 
"American  Gymnasia.?  (Extracts  from  the  report 
are  printed  on  another  page.) 

The  association,  by  vote  at  this  meeting,  assumed 
control  of  basket  ball  within  the  colleges,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  revision  of  the  game  by  a  rules  com- 
mittee appointed  similarly  to  the  committee  that  re- 
made football;  it  passed  stringent  declaratioifs 
against  summer  baseball  and  intends  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  formulate  and  enforce  measures  for 
its  elimination;  it  has  in  mind  a  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high  morale  to  which  its  members 
are  pledged  by  arranging  for  the  investigation  of 
charges  of  breach  of  faith  and  announcing  offend- 
ing institutions  before  the  public. 

Officers  and  an  executive  committee  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  years  as  follows: 

President,  Captain  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Army; 
vice-president.  Prof.  H.  A.  Peck,  Syracuse;  secre- 
tary, Louis  A.  Bevier,  Rutgers;  treasurer,  W.  A. 
Lambeth,   University  of  Virginia. 

Executive  committee — E.  W.  Nicholson,  Wesle^an, 
Tst  district;  Louis  A.  Bevier,  Rutgers,  2d  district; 
W.  D.  Dudley,  Vanderbilt,  3d  district ;  A.  A.  Stagg, 
Chicago,  4th  district;  Dr.  H.  L.  Williams,  Minne- 
sota, 5th  district;  Captain  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  6th  dis- 
trict. 

President  Pierce  wished  to  resign  that  office,  but 
the  delegates  refused  to  permit  his  services  to  be 
thus  diminished,  and  his  resignation  was  not  ac- 
cepted, unanimously. 

Of  the  60  universities  and  colleges  members  of 
the  association,  nearly  40  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates. There  were  present  representatives  of  sev- 
eral other  institutions  which  may  become  members 
soon.  Among  the  colleges  whose  official  co-operation 
with  the  work  of  the  association  is  desired  but  not 
yet  secured  is  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Princeton, 
and  Annapolis.  The  men  present  as  official  delegates 
and  colleges  represented  were  as  follows: 

Alleghany— Charles  J.   Ling. 

Amherst— Dr.    Paul    C.    Phillips. 

Bates — Royce  D.  Purinton. 

Bucknell— Joseph   M.   Wolfe. 

Chicago— A.  A.  Stagg. 


Columbia— Prof.  James  F.   Kemp. 

Dartmouth — Prof.  Craven  Laylodc 

Dickinson— Prof.  W.  W.  Landis. 

George  Washington— W.  F.  R.  Phillips. 

Hamilton— Prot  R.  W.  Sherman. 

Haverford— Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt 

Kenyon— Daniel  C  Munro. 

Lehigh— Prof.  C  S.  Thomburg. 

Maine— Dr.    Percy    L.    Reynolds. 

Missouri— Prof.  C  W.  Hetherington. 

Minnesota— Dr.  Harry  L.  Williams. 

New  York  University- Prof.  C  E.  Houghton. 

Nebraska— Prof.  J.  A.  Lees. 

Niagara— Prof.  J.  H.  Carman. 

Obcrlin— Prof.  C.  S.   St.  John. 

Pennsylvania— Dr.  Robert  Torrcy. 

Pratt— W.  E.  Schreiber. 

Rutgers— Prof.  Louis  Bevier,  Jr. 

Swarthmore— Prof.   George   A.  Hadley. 

Syracuse— Prof.  H.  A.  Peck. 

Texas— Prof.  W.  E.  Metzentinc. 

Tufts— Prof.  H.  S.  Chase. 

Union— Prof.  Howard  Opdyke. 

Vermont— H,  H.  Qoudman. 

Virginia— W.  A.  Lambeth. 

Vanderbilt— Dr.   W.   C.  Dudley. 

West.  University  of  Pennsylvania — Prof.  Linten. 

Wesleyan— Prof.  F.  W.  Nicholson. 

West  Point— Captain  H.  W.  Koehler. 

Westminster — Prof.  Campbell. 

West  Virginia— Prof.  A.  W.  Chez. 

Williams— Prof.  H.  B.  Wild. 

Papers  Read  on  Timely  Subjects 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  association  Captain 
Pierce  presided  and  read  a  paper  on  "The  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association  of  the  United  States ; 
Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Function."  He  told  of  the 
bad  condition  in  which  collegiate  athletics  were 
found  two  years  ago,  partictdarly  as  to  profession- 
alism, and  then,  in  contrast,  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vanced position  now  occupied,  quoting  some  well- 
known  sporting  authorities  and  writers  to  that  end.  ' 
There  will  be,  he  thought,  still  greater  improvement 
in  the  future.  That  there  was  need  for  the  asso-  i 
ciation  was  evidenced  by  its  growth  in  two  years  to 
a  membership  of  sixty  institutions. 

We  hold  that  a  man  in  life  will  carry  with  him 
the  ethics  he  learns  in  college  on  the  athletic  field, 
said  he.  Already  the  force  of  the  association  is 
profound.  We  must  raise  our  standard  still  higher. 
We  must  be  national  in  every  scope.  By  the  or- 
ganization we  hope  to  raise  college  athletics  so  that 
all  the  good  is  retained  and  all  the  bad  is  lost.  The  ' 
association  should  be  a  clearing  house,  should  pro- 
mote a  propaganda  and  be  an  agency  of  practical 
reform. 

Prof.  James  F.  Kemp,  Columbia  University,  read   , 
a  paper  on  "The  Function  of  Athletics  in  College 
and  University  Life."    He  said  in  part?  | 

There   is   no   doubt   that   collegiate   athletics    are 
regarded   as   of   too   great   importance.     A   proper  1 
perspective  is  lost.    I  once  heard  a  reverend  bishop 
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give  two-thirds  of  his  address  to  a  graduating  class 
to  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  athletics  in  the  college 
life  when  many  of  those  before  him  were  women 
graduates  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  rest  were 
from  the  professional  schools. 

He  advocated  baseball,  lacrosse  and  the  like  tour- 
naments in  summer  vacation  time,  after  the  close 
of  college,  and  to  have  the  championships  in  that 
way  settled  just  as  the  boat  races  are.  That  is  the 
only  way,  he  said,  that  the  proper  standards  of 
work  could  be  maintained  with  intercollegiate  con- 
tests. 

"I  am  personally  convinced,  after  long  observa- 
tion, that  on  the  whole  we  would  be  much  better 
off  in  all  the  main  purposes  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity if  we  did  not  have  intercollegiate  sports  at 
all,  but  as  I  see  no  prospect  of  their  disappear- 
ance, and  as  1  respect  the  very  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  alumni  and  students  to  participate  in 
them,  I  am  willing  to  concede  their  indulgence  on 
Saturday  afternoons  between  near  neighbors.  Where 
undertaken  between  rivals  remote  from  each  other 
they  can  only  be  scheduled  during  the  vacation, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  proper  standards  of  work." 

"Intercollegiate  contests  are  the  least  important 
feature  of  the  function  of  athletics— the  recreation 
function  can  only  be  attained  by  wide  and  general 
participation.  It  is  more  to  the  credit  of  Harvard 
to  have  scores  of  crews  on  the  Charles  than  to 
win  races  on  the  Thames — ^more  essential  to  have 
tennis  courts,  tracks,  diamonds,  gridirons  than 
games. 

"The  proper  function  of  athletics  is  recreation  and 
refreshments  from  inroads  of  sedentary  life,  by 
physical  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  intercollegiate 
athletics  with  their  arduous  training  go  beyond 
recreation  and  become  an  added  physical  strain." 

Prof.  H.  D.  Wild,  Williams  College,  said  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  not  be  supposed 
to  carry  great  ability  in  athletics,  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  more  serious  problem  in  colleges. 
College  athletics,  he  said,  had  developed  a  new  type, 
contrary  to  American  democracy — the  spectacular 
college  hero.  Sport  had  been  deg^raded  by  being 
unduly  elevated,  and  it  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  founders  of  some  colleges  that  athletics 
should  take  so  important  a  place. 

Why  Amateurism  Needs  Fostering. 

DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  director  of  physical 
training,  public  schools,  New  York  City,  discussed 
"Amateurism,"  taking  up  phases  of  athletics  in 
secondary  schools,  telling  at  length  of  the  danger 
to  young  students  from  what  he  called  the  "com- 
mercial offers"  made  to  them.  He  told  of  one 
young  student  who  had  forty  offers  from  that  many 
colleges  because  he  had  made  a  fairly  good  record 
for  loo  yards.  Every  student  with  an  average 
record,  he  said,  was  approached,     he  said  further: 

Control  is  a  necessity  of  freedom.  This  paradox 
is  well  illustrated  in  &e  case  of  college  athletics. 
The  games  have  developed  spontaneously  and  have 
been  uncontrolled.  The  result  is  that  a  great  mass 
of  students  is  out  of  athletics.  Those  who  need 
most  to  play  on  athletic  fields  are  ordered  off  by 
the  trainers,  because  they  do  not  have  that  type 
of  physique  or  powers  available  as  intercollegiate 
material.  Athletic  sports  in  college,  as  well  as  else- 
where, need  to  be  responsible  to  somebody.  The 
present  situation  is  extraordinary. 


Inter-institutional  athletics  do  not  exist  because 
they  are  beneficial  to  those  competing.  When  a 
university  spends  in  one  year  $i,ooo  on  the  physical 
training  of  each  of  lOO  men,  and  when  she  pidcs 
out  for  such  extensive  training  the  lOO  who  are 
already  the  best  by  both  heredity  and  training, 
then  it  becomes  evident  that  intercollegiate  sports 
do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  contestants. 

Nor  are  the  questions  of  inter-institutional  ath- 
letics, as  they  are  currently  supposed  to  be,  physio- 
logical questions.  When  twenty-two  men,  represent- 
ing two  great  educational  institutions,  have  a  foot- 
ball game  which  has  been  preceded  by  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  intense  interest  in  the  colleges;  when  large 
amounts  of  money  are  wagered  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  game;  when  it  is  commonly  reported  that 
men  have  their  way  paid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  college  in  order  that  they  may  play;  when 
the  teams  play  before  40,000  spectators,  and  theit 
standards  of  what  is  honest  and  right,  what  is  fair 
play  and  what  is  not  fair  play,  are  modified  by 
the  examples  set  before  them;  when  through  the 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  these  altihletics  the 
students  of  these  two  institutions  come  to  have  feel- 
ings toward  each  other  other  than  those  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect — then  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  great  questions  with  reference  to  the  game 
are  not  as  to  how  it  affects  the  heart  or  lungs  or 
bortes  or  health,  or  even  occasionally  the  lives  of 
the  twenty-two  men  playing,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
questions  are  those  of  the  effects  upon  the  ethics 
and  morality  of  the  40,000. 

Does  this  major  college  influence  make  for  hon- 
esty or  dishonesty  in  the  lives  of  the  great  mass 
of  students  that  come  under  its  influence?  Is  the 
deliberate  injuring  of  one's  opponent  in  the  interests 
of  victory  in  the  opinion  of  the  crowd  to  be  jus- 
tified, or  is  it  not  to  be  justified?  These  are  great 
ethical  and  moral  questions.  They  relate  to  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  throughout  life,  rather  than  ex- 
clusively to  the  college  period. 

If  a  man  can  earn  his  living  playing  football, 
there  will  be  attracted  toward  the  game  men  of  un- 
usual, special  gifts  in  this  direction.  These  men  will 
devote  time  and  knowledge  to  the  game,  such  as 
are  usually  given  to  business,  and  it  will  be  but  a 
very  few  years  before  football  becomes  restricted  to 
the  comparatively  few  experts  who  make  it  their 
first  business.  This  is  unqualifiedly  an  evil.  It  is 
tracable  directly  to  the  practice  of  making  it  finan- 
cially worth  while  for  a  boy  to  become  a  winner 
in  any  branch  of  athletics.  It  makes  athletics  pro- 
fessional, removes  them  from  the  plane  of  recrea- 
tion, and  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  man. 

There  is  another  evil  also  in  connection  with  paid 
athletics.  It  is  this:  A  man  who  is  paid  for  his 
athletic  ability  must  put  up  a  winning  game,  or  in 
the  course  of  a  little  time  he  will  be  dropped.  That 
is,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  he  play  well;  it 
is  necessary  that  he  put  up  a  winning  game ;  he  must 
win.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sport,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  pleasure,  or  even  of  honesty  or  honor;  it 
is  a  questioa  of  winning.  This  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  professional  and  the  amateur. 

This  is  why  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  is  mak- 
ing year  after  year  such  efforts  to  separate  amateur 
from  professional  sports.  It  is  perfectly  honor- 
able for  men  to  play  for  money,  but  it  is  not  hen- 
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orable  for  them  to  play  for  money  and  then  swear 
that  they  don't,  to  claim  that  they  belong  to  the 
ranks  of  the  amateur  when  in  reality  they  are  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  need  of  the  times  is  for  a  stronger  conscience 
in  corporate  affairs.  Inter-tnstitutional  athletics  open 
one  of  the  few  avenues  that  lead  to  the  development 
of  this  social  conscience  and  the  development  of 
social  righteousness.  This  can  only  he  broufi^ 
about  if  this  association  stands  squarely  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  its  inforcement  of  ama- 
teur sport. 

Athletic  Schedules  Need  Curtailing 

PROF.  PAUL  C  PHILLIPS,  Amherst  College, 
discussed  "Intercollegiate  Athletic  Schedules"  whidi, 
he  said,  in  general  called  for  too  many  contests. 
There  should  be  co-operation  in  the  matter,  he 
declared,  between  managers  and  committee  and 
faculty.  He  thought  the  number  of  football  games 
should  be  cut  to  seven  games  in  a  season,  never 
allowed  to  go  above  nine,  and  that  baseball  games 
should  be  limited  to  one  a  week  during  tiie  season. 
Basketball  should  be  cut  down  a  third. 


At  the  business  session  a  variety  of  matters 
brought  up  evoked  much  discussion.  Amendments 
to  the  constitution  were  adopted  permitting  a  dele- 
gate to  represent  two  or  more  colleges  and  providing 
that  legislation  by  the  association  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing upon  any  institution  whose  proper  athletic  au- 
thority makes  formal  objection  in  writing.  These 
changes  were  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  other 
colleges  to  join  and  to  open  the  doors  to  the  larger 
institutions  to  become  members  without  losing  their 
independence.  A  plea  was  made  for  the  smaller 
colleges  situated  at  a  distance,  and  an  amendment 
was  suggested  that  "two  or  more  colleges  or  uni- 
versities may  maintain  a  joint  membership  repre- 
sented by  one  delegate,  and  that  that  delegate  have 
one  vote."  This  aroused  some  objection,  and  it  was 
finally  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  ac- 
tion at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Football,  Past  and  Future 

One  change  was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  football  rules  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  association.  Lieut.  H.  B.  Hackett 
of  West  Point,  was  named  in  place  of  Lieut.  Charles 
D.  Daly.  It  was  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  Lieut.  Daly 
was  one  of  the  assistant  coaches  at  Harvard  this 
year,  it  would  be  better  to  name  a  new  man  from 
West  Point  and  avoid  a  dual  representation  of  Har- 
vard on  the  committee.  The  full  committee,  which 
will  amalgamate  as  usual  with  the  old  committee, 
is  made  up  as  follows: 

Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford:  E.  K.  Hall, 
Dartmouth;  Prof.  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin;  Prof. 
James  T.  Lees,  Nebraska;  Prof.  W.  L.  Dudley, 
Vanderbilt;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Williams,  Minnesota,  and 
H.  B.  Hackett,  West  Point 

The  committee  will  meet  Feb.  i  to  begin  its  sea- 
son's work. 

Dr.  Williams  made  a  report  for  the  football  com- 
mittee and  indicated  that  no  material  changes  would 
be  made  in  the  present  rule  governing  the  forward 
pass. 

"Your  committee  realizes  that  some  of  the  rales 
as  they  now  stand  have  not  met  with  satisfaction 


in  all  quarters.  Particularly  has  the  forward  pass 
been  made  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 
The  principle  criticism  of  this  feature  of  the  new 
game  seems  to  come  from  the  so-called  larger 
colleges.  It  is  this  rule  more  than  any  other  which 
gives  the  light,  fast  and  often  versatile  teams  of 
the  smaller  colleges  a  possible  chance  to  score  on 
and  win  from  heavier  and  physically  more  power- 
ful opponents. 

"During  the  last  fall  the  use  of  the  forward  pass 
has  been  greatly  developed,  and  in  some  cases 
overdeveloped.  Some  of  the  larger  teams,  not  real- 
izing its  dangers,  particularly  in  the  early  season, 
presented  a  defence  much  along  old  lines  and  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
game.  As  time  and  expenence  make  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  feature  of  football  better  known  the 
defence  will  correspondingly  develop  to  meet  it 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  foward  pass  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  present  game,  and  that,  whereas  it  may 
be  subjected  to  slight  modification,  it  will  not  be 
eliminated  or  changed  essentially." 

He  praised  the  work  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Officials,  which  is  declared  to  be  responsible  quite  as 
much  as  the  whole  committee  in  its  revision  of  the 
rules  for  the  improved  conditions  in  the  sport  Of 
this  work  he  said: 

As  chairman  of  the  Central  Board  of  Officials— 
a  subcommittee  of  the  rules  committee— Dr.  Bab- 
bitt has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  for  two  years  I 
requiring  much  time  and  diplomacy.  His  labors 
have  raised  the  standard  of  officiating  throughout 
the  East,  and  been  of  service  to  a  large  number  of 
colleges. 

Taking  Charge  of  Basketball 

The  basketball  committee,  after  an  extended  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions,  found  an  almost  unan- 
imous demand  among  college  players  to  continue 
to  play  under  college  rules,  while  the  athletic  clubs 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teams  were  opposed  to  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  strenuous.  It  was 
decided  that  the  two  bodies  of  players  should  be 
kept  separate  as  far  as  possible,  the  college  men 
playing  among  themselves  under  their  own  rules  as 
much  as  possible  and  the  athletic  dub  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  men  playing  under  their  rules. 

It  was  decided  to  assume  control  of  the  fram- 
ing of  the  college  rules  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
roughness  or  other  cause  of  complaint  that  crept 
into  the  game. 

The  report  of  the  basket  ball  committee  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

That  authority  be  granted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  form  a  representative  basketball  rules 
committee,  this  committee  to  consist  for  1908  of  the 
present  members:  R.  D.  Hyatt,  of  Yale;  Randall 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania;  Harry  A.  Fisher,  of  Co- 
lumbia; O.  De  G.  Vanderbilt,  of  Princeton;  Lieu- 
tenant John  Stillwell,  of  West  Point;  Isador  An- 
derson, of  Missouri ;  Professor  Toseph  E.  Raycrof t, 
of  Chicago,  and  T.  H.  Appel,  of  Williams. 

That  said  committee  be  formed  and  maintained 
by  this  association,  provided  it  consents  to  act  as 
a  representative  basketball  rule-making  committee 
for  1908,  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  excellent 
manner  inaugurated  by  it 

That   the  executive  committee  prepare  a   bylaw 
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for  submission  to  this  association  providing  for  the 
election  of  a  basketball  committee,  to  serve  in  sub- 
sequent  years. 

That  the  executive  committee  strongly  recom- 
mends the  following  resolutions  to  the  convention: 

That  basketball  be  recognized  as  a  college  sport, 
and  that  it  be  controlled  and  safeguarded  as  other 
intercollegiate  games. 

That  the  college  basketball  teams  limit  their 
games  as  much  as  possible  to  teams  representing  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

That  where  college  basketball  teams  play  athletic 
clubs.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or  other 
teams,  they  do  so  only  under  the  rules  and  require- 
ments of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

Summer  Baseball  Problem 

The  discussion  of  the  abuses  in  college  baseball 
growing  out  of  the  playing  on  professional  and 
semi-professional  teams  in  the  summer,  took  up  a 
large  part  of  the  time  and  opened  the  wa^  to  a 
livdy  discussion.  The  report  of  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington,  chairman  of  the  baseball  committee,  fur- 
nished much  food  for  thought,  as  it  covered  the 
situation  fully.  Some  aggressive  delegates,  includ- 
ing A.  A.  Stagg,  of  Chicago,  were  in  favor  of  tak- 
ing some  decided  action  to  stamp  out  the  evil  in 
the  quickest  possible  way,  while  others  favored  a 
more  conservative  method  of  procedure,  maintain- 
ing that,  in  view  of  the  broadness  of  the  question 
and  the  different  policies  of  the  various  institutions, 
any  detailed  legislation  was  impracticable  at  this 
time.  The  more  conservative  maintained  further 
that,  with  a  well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  directed  college  sentiment  to  a  large  extent, 
the  evil  could  be  eradicated  without  antagonizing 
those  institutions  which  were  not  ready  to  take  any 
radical  action.  The  discussion  ended  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions: 

Believing  that  it  is  important  to  keep  all  college 
athletics  from  any  taint  of  professionalism  and 
that  the  playing  of  baseball  in  summer  for  gain  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  amateurism, 
on  which  adl  student  athletics  should  rest ; 

Believing  also,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of 
the  committee  on  summer  baseball  that  the  matter 
can  be  successfully  controlled  when  taken  seriously 
and  when  supported  by  an  enlightened  sentiment, 
such  as  the  effort  in  the  intercollegiate  conference 
colleges  and  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion, etc.,  we  make  the  following  recommendation: 

That  the  principle  of  amateurism  be  maintained 
in  all  branches  of  collegiate  athletics; 

That  the  athletic  authorities  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  urged  to  create  an  educated  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  amateur  ideal; 

That  in  view  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion in  connection  with  summer  baseball  and  the 
need  for  further  investigation,  the  present  com- 
mittee be  continued ; 

That  inasmuch  as  this  whole  matter  is  far  reach- 
ing and  vitally  affects  the  athletic  interests  of  other 
organizations,  we  request  the  co-operation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Schools,  the 
Playgrounds  Association  of  America,  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  the  Athletic  League  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  national  associations  of  a  similar 
character. 

Another  set  of  resolutions  were  not  i>assed  pro- 
viding  for  the  "enforcement  of  the  principles  of 


amateur  sport  on  the  part  of  its  members"  and  "a 
r^ort  to  the  executive  committee  of  all  infringe- 
ments of  these  principles  for  investigation  and  ap- 
propriate action." 

Opposition  to  this  course  was  on  the  grotmd  that 
the  association  was  educational  and  not  punitive 
and  therefore  was  in  advance  of  its  powers  in  at- 
tempting to  put  through  any  such  action,  especially 
as  the  executive  committee  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  The  resolution  was  referred  back  to  the 
executive  committee.  This  was  considered  import- 
ant, because  summer  baseball  is  one  thing  that  tiie 
I.  C.  A.  A.  U.  S.  is  especially  concerned  about,  and 
the  fact  that  no  punitive  action  may  be  taken  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  that  the  members  are  not 
ready  to  do  more  at  this  time  than  put  tiiemselves 
on  record  that  they  think  summer  baseball  is  not 
right. 

A  resolution,  designed  to  limit  the  number  of 
football  games  to  nine  a  year,  of  baseball  games 
to  eighteen  and  of  basketball  games  to  twelve  was 
tabled,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  widiin  the 
scope  of  the  association  to  take  such  action. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  the  re- 
ceipts, including  a  balance  of  $28.82,  amounted  to 
$i>453S2,  and  the  expenses,  $1,342.66,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $107.20,  of  which  $100  would  be  needed  to 
meet  outstanding  obligations. 

Professor  Babbitt,  in  reporting  for  the  central 
board  of  officials,  said  that  800  officials  had  been 
under  the  control  of  the  board  last  season,  and 
that  many  of  these  had  made  reports  which  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  rules  committee. 

The  reports  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
districts  indicated  progress  toward  the  better  control 
of  college  athletics  in  general. 

Following  votes  of  thanks  to  the  various  officers 
and  committees  the  convention  adjourned. 

■■■ 

Academy  of  Physical   Education   Holds 
Meeting 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Physical  Education  was  held  at  the  Faculty  Club^ 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Dec.  26,  witfi 
the  following  fellows  present:  Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  George  L.  Mcylan,  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Paul  C.  Phillips,  Dudley  A.  Sar- 
gent, Thomas  A.  Storey,  Luther  H.  Gulick.  Pa- 
pers were  read  as  follows: 

A  Study  of  the  Time  of  Appearance  of  the  Wis- 
dom Teeth,  and  other  anthropometric  studies,  George 
L.  Meylan. 

Growth  Rates,  C.  Ward  Crampton. 

Neuromuscular  Co-ordinations  Having  Educa- 
tional Value,  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

The  Effect  of  Exercise  on  the  Size  of  the  Heart  as 
Shown  by  Means  of  X-ray  Photographs,  W.  P. 
Bowen. 

Why  Spinal  Curvature?  Its  Physiological  and 
Anatomical  Significance,  D.  A.  Sargent. 

The  Isolation  of  Muscular  Action,  R.  Tait  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Verbal  Report  on  Further  Study  of  Heart  Rate 
and  Weight,  J.  H.  McCurdy, 

A  business  session  and  smoker  were  held  as  a 
social  feature  in  the  evening.  The  secretary  of  the 
Academy  is  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  and  there  are  no  other 
officers. 
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A  Society  for  the  Study  of  Athletics 


AFTER  an  all-day's  session  in  New  York  City, 
Dec.  30th,  the  new  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ath- 
letics, referred  to  in  the  December  issue  of  "Amer- 
ican Gynmasia"  was  organized.  As  a  result  of  no- 
tices previously  sent  out  to  persons  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  eighteen 
men  were  present,  as  follows: 

J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
F.  B.  Barnes,  Int.  Com.  Y.  M.  C.  A,  N.  Y.  City. 

C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D.,  Dept.  of  Education,  N. 

Y.  City. 
H.  S.  Curtis,  Playgrotmd  Association,  . ..  Y.  City. 
E.  B.  DeGroot,  South  Park  Playgrounds,  Chicago, 

IlL 
George  J.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Int.  Com.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  N. 

Y.  City. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  Dept.  of  Education,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Lee    F.    Hanmer,    Playground   Association,    N.    Y. 

City. 
J.   H.   McCurdy,   Y.  M.    C.    A.    Training    School, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
George  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 
William  Orr,  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Capt.  P.  E.  Price,  U.  S.  Army. 
J.  E.  Raycroft,  University  of  Chicago. 

D.  A.    Sargent,    Harvard    University,    Cambridge, 
Mass. 

J.  H.  Scott,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Myron    T.    Scudder,    State    Normal    School,    New 

Paltz,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago. 
C.  W.  Hetherington,  University  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Gulick  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and 
Mr.  Hanmer  temporary  secretary.  The  meeting 
considered  in  a  general  way  the  possible  service 
the  society  might  do  through  the  study  of  the  ath- 
letic problem.  No  attempt  was  made  to  complete 
an  organization  or  to  thoroughly  outline  the  pur- 
poses. Matters  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  which  has  full  power  to  plan  and 
conduct  the  campaign  of  study  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable. The  executive  committee  elected  includes 
the  following  nine  men: 

C.  W.  Hetherington,  (colleges)  chairman;  Lu- 
ther H.  Gulick  (public  schools),  William  Orr  (sec- 
ondary schools),  George  J.  Fisher   (Y.  M.  C.  A), 

E.  B.  DeGroot  (playgrounds),  J.  H.  McCurdy 
(physical  training  schools),  Bartow  S.  Weeks 
(athletic  clubs),  Myron  T.  Scudder  (normal 
schools),  Capt.  P.  E.  Price  (military  organiza- 
tions). 

Regarding  the  main  purposes  and  membership  of 
the  society,  two  statements  were  presented,  both  of 
which  were  discussed,  and  then  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  viz.:  "The  purpose  of  this  so- 
ciety shall  be  the  solution  of  the  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties in  athletics,  and  a  study  of  the  educational, 
social,   and   moral    forces   involved.' 

"The  membership  of  this  society  shall  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  had  either  wide  practical 
experience  in  the  instruction  or  administration  of 
athletics,  or  broad  knowledge  of  the  sciences  upon 


which  athletic  problems  rest,  and  who  have  the 
inclination  to  use  such  experience  and  knowledge 
for  the  solution  of  athletic  problems." 

One  matter  definitely  decided  upon  was  that  the 
executive  committee  be  requested  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  summer  baseball  problem  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
of  the  United  States  at  its  meeting  in  New  York 
Dec.  28th. 

Mr.  Hetherington  outlined  a  method  for  the  study 
of  such  problems  as  the  new  society  might  under-      j 
take.     Among  the  topics  for  consideration  by  the 
society  suggested  at  the  meeting  were  the  following: 

Values  of  athletics;  mental,  moral,  and  social  in- 
fluences of  athletics;  place  of  athletics  in  education;      I 
nature  of  athletics  and  the  sporting  impulse;  conduct      I 
of    athletics;    the    recruiting   system;    inducements,      I 
honors  and  prizes;  institutional  organization  of  ath- 
letics. 

Periods  of  depression  among  athletes  (slumps) ; 
extension  of  the  athletic  age ;  how  can  play  be  made 
more  popular?  minimum  age  for  competitive  ath- 
letics; the  trainer's  influence;  physiological  limita- 
tions, maximum  and  minimum,  for  vigorous  com- 
petition; responsibility  for  fair  play  placed  on  play- 
ers instead  of  on  officials;  smnmer  baseball;  stu- 
dent control  of  athletics;  financial  responsibility — 
where  should  it  be  placed?  what  rewards  for  man- 
agerial work?  has  athletics  a  place  in  the  scheme 
of  education?  athletics  for  country  boys;  what  ath- 
letics for  girls?  problems  of  diet  solved  through 
athletics;  corelation  of  athletics  as  carried  on  by 
different  organizations;  how  to  simplify  athletic 
rules;  how  to  secure  greater  co-operation  between 
competitor  and  administrator;  proper  grading  of 
athletics  for  those  of  different  stages  of  physical- 
ogical  development;  how  to  lessen  the  intense  spirit 
of  competition. 

The  membership  of  the  organization,  temporarily 
known  as  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Athletics, 
includes  about  forty  men  representing  educational, 
playground,  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  athletic  club  and  social 
service  interests. 


Annual  Meeting  of  A.  P.  E.  A.  Council 

The  National  Council  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
New  York  City  Dec.  28,  with  the  following  persons 
present :  President,  G.  L.  Meylan,  first  vice-president, 
D.  A.  Sargent,  second  vice-president.  Baroness  Rose 
Posse,  third  vice-president,  Josephine  Beiderhase, 
secretary-editor-treasurer,  J.  H.  McCurdy;  E.  H. 
Arnold,  C.  W.  Crampton,  E.  H.  Ehinger,  T.  A. 
Storey,  Elmer  Berry,  Emanuel  Haug,  A.  A.  Stagg. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  $457.  on  hand.  The 
secretary  reported  810  paid-up  members  and  262 
past  members  now  one  or  two  years  in  arrears.  Dr. 
Meylan  was  re-elected  president,  and  Dr.  McCurdy 
secretary-treasurer-editor.  It  was  voted  to  have 
headquarters  in  New  York.  It  was  voted  to  hold 
the  next  convention  of  the  association  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  exact  date  being  left  with  the  executive 
committee. 
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Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors 


THE  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  Dec.  27  and  ^  with  the  following  16 
members  present: 

James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College;  W.  S.  Cum- 
mings,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.;  George  Goldie,  Uni- 
versity of  Princeton;  Qark  W.  Hetherington,  Uni- 
versi^  of  Missouri;  Frederick  W.  Marvel,  Brown 
University;  S.  A.  McComber,  Union  College;  Paul 
C  Phillips,  Amherst  College;  Joseph  K  Raycroft, 
Universi^  of  Chicago;  Percy  L.  Reynolds,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine;  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University; 
Amos  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago;  Horace  C. 
Swan,  Trinity  College;  J.  Martin  Voorhees,  Pratt 
Institute;  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Storey  was  re-elected  president;  Dr.  Babbitt, 
formerly  secretary-treasurer,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent; and  Dr.  Phillips  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Papers  were  read  on  a  number  of  topics  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  profession,  following  an  opening 
address  on  society  matters  principally,  by  the  presi- 
dent. Brief  sunmiaries  of  the  papers  follow.  One 
of  them,  that  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  "The  Physique  of  Scholars,  Athletes  and 
the  'Average  Man,'"  attracted  considerable  news- 
paper attention  and  editorial  conmient,  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  his  ideas.  Dr.  Sargent  maintained 
that  more  attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
scholarship  men  in  college  was  necessary ;  he  favored 
here  as  at  other  times  and  places  msddng  physical 
training  a  required  part  of  the  educational  curricu- 
Itmi.  (Extracts  from  the  paper  are  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia.") 

"Common  Forms  of  Acquired  Faulty  Carriage: 
Some  of  Their  Causes  and  Effects,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Voorhees,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  classified  the  types  of 
faulty  carriage  as  anterior  relaxation,  characterized 
by  drooping  hearl,  flat  chest,  rounded  and  drooping 
or  sloping  sliouldcrs,  and  sagging  abdomen;  lateral 
relaxation,  characterized  by  low  shoulder,  unilateral 
constriction  of  chest,  tilted  pelvis,  enlarged  hip, 
short  leg,  dislocation  and  compression  of  organs, 
lateral  curvature,  and  rotation  of  spine;  posterior 
tension,  characterized  by  narrow  shoulders,  rigid 
chest,  hollow  back,  and  shunted  pelvis.  Dr.  Voorhees 
discussed  some  of  the  most  common  faults  of  these 
forms  of  acquired  faulty  carriage,  the  duty  of  phy- 
sical director  to  the  student  who  has  the  habits,  and 
the  large  opportunities  for  correcting  the  evils. 

"The  Responsibility  of  the  University  toward  De- 
fective Students,"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  experience  showed  that  each  freshman  class  in 
college  contained  50  per  cent  of  physically  defective 
students,  the  defects  being  of  special  senses  as  well 
as  of  muscular  development  and  posture.  Eye  de- 
fects were  mentioned  as  one  common  trouble  for 
which  the  university  authorities  should  give  the  stu- 
dents due  warning  and  advice,  but  should  not  under- 
take prescription  of  glasses.  Exercises  may  be  given 
for  defects  of  posture  by  means  of  prescription 
cards  whose  directions  should  be  followed  volun- 
tarily by  a  student  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
structor, reporting  at  intervals  to  the  director.  Rec- 


ords of  cases  of  flat-foot  and  uneven  shoulders 
should  be  kept  and  notes  made  of  their  progress. 
Many  cases  of  impending  hernia  can  be  stopped  and 
the  frequent  constipation  due  to  change  of  occupa- 
tion is  nearly  always  controlable.  Dr.  McKenzie 
considered  that  a  university's  responsibility  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  its  students  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  work  outlined  and  should  be  advisory 
in  its  nature  rather  than  compulsory  like  class  work, 
but  should  be  made  interchangeable  with  it  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Value  of  Physical  Examinations 

"The  Value  of  Physical  Examinations  of  College 
Students,"  by  Dr.  G.  L.  MEYLAN,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  summarized  as  follows:  The  physical  ex- 
amination of  students  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant activities  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment in  American  colleges.  The  amount  of  time  re- 
quired to  make  a  thorough  physical  examination  of 
every  student  is  so  large,  where  the  students  num- 
ber hundreds  and  even  thousands,  that  the  question 
is  often  asked,  is  the  value  of  a  physical  examination 
sufficient  to  justify  this  large  expenditure  of  time? 
The  object  of  this  paper  was  an  attempt  to  answer 
this  question. 

The  advantages  of  an  adequate  physical  examina- 
tion may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  Opportunity  for 
the  director  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
every  student;  (2}  Obtaining  information  which 
serves  as  a  basis  for  directing  the  student  in  habits 
of  right  living,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  largest 
results  from  his  college  course  and  the  laying  of  a 
proper  foundation  for  life  after  graduation ;  (3}  Ob- 
taining data  concerning  the  collective  needs  of  the 
student  body,  which  data  should  serve  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  department's  activities;  (4)  Obtaining 
anthropometric  data  of  structure  and  function  which 
may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  human  organism 
and  the  possibilities  of  physical  education.  We  must 
admit  that  physical  examinations  are  not  always 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  all  these  ad- 
vantages. 

The  characteristics  of  a  thorough  physical  exanu- 
nation  are:  (i)  Family  and  personal  history;  (2) 
Measurements;  (3)  Strength  tests;  (4)  Tests  of 
eyesight  and  hearing;  (5)  Examination  and  tests  of 
other  functions :— heart,  lungs,  teeth,  nose  and 
throat,  carriage,  spine,  chest,  abdomen,  feet,  skin; 
(6)  Carefully  recording  and  classifying  all  data  of 
examination;  (7)  Individual  instruction  to  every 
student  examined  in  good  carriage  and  corrective 
exercises. 

Whenever  possible,  all  students  should  be  exam- 
ined at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.  This  is  rarely  possible.  A  second  examination 
is  absolutely  essential  as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  work.  Where  physical  education  is  required  for 
one  or  two  years,  the  second  examination  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  required  work. 

Tables  were  presented  showing  average  measure- 
ments of  Columbia  freshmen  17,  18  and  19  years 
old,  and  average  measurements  of  the  same  students 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  required  work  in  physical 
education,  19,  20  and  21  years  old. 
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"Realized  Ideals  in  Physical  Education,"  were  pre- 
sented by  C  W.  HeUierington,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

"The  Sphere  of  the  Physical  Director  in  College 
Politics,  Athletics,  Finances,"  presented  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Babbitt,  Haverford  College,  gave  an  analysis  of 
conditions  governing  college  politics,  the  general  ath- 
letic problem,  collegiate  systems  of  financial  man- 
agement, the  possibilities  of  influence  from  the  phy- 
sical department,  the  present  instances  of  note- 
worthy progress  in  this  direction,  the  present  status 
of  the  physical  director  and  his  ethical  limitations, 
methods  suggested  for  prc^essive  advance,  means 
of  controlling  associated  influences,  general  co-rela- 
tion as  a  medium  of  control,  collegiate  graft  and  its 
prevention,  and  the  ideal  physical  director's  platform. 

A  dinner  and  smc^er  with  business  meeting  closed 
the  first  day's  session. 

The  second  day  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson  was  presented  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Grade  Standing  of  Academic  *Y'  Men  at  Yale," 
The  paper  was  in  a  measure  designed  to  be  a  reply 
to  some  attacks  upon  college  athletics,  although  the 
writer  disclaimed  any  intention  of  proving  the  ques- 


tion either  way,  but  was  rather  after  facts,  regard- 
less of  what  the  facts  might  be.  Data  was  pre- 
sented from  which  the  writer  drew  the  conclusions 
that  college  men  participating  in  such  sports  as  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  other  competitive  sports  have  a 
slightly  lower  standing  than  the  so-called  non-ath- 
letes, but  the  difference  is  not  great  Dr.  Anderson 
maintained  that  most  of  the  opinions  expressed 
against  athletics  have  been  based  upon  "absurdly  in- 
sufficient data  stoutly  maintained,"  and  he  regarded 
the  physical  director  as  being  "in  a  position  to  act  as 
champion  of  what  is  best,  but  he  must  be  fortified 
with  facts  if  facts  can  be  obtained,  hence,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  shotdd  take  steps  to  produce  such 
information  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  known." 

"A  Practical  Marking  System  for  Gymnasium 
Work,"  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  McComber,  of  Union  College,  Schenec- 
ta<^,  N.  Y.  (The  pa^  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of    American  Gymnasia.") 

The  organization  of  the  department  of  physical 
culture  and  athletics  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  outlined  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  that  department. 


Report  on  the  Summer  Baseball  Situation 


The  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  Qark  W. 
Hetherington,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  summer  baseball,  presented 
to  the  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Association  of  the  United 
States  treated  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view. 

As  a  basis  for  the  report,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  to  6i  colleges  and  universities  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  asking  the  chair- 
man of  the  athletic  committee  to  state  the  situa- 
tion concerning  summer  baseball  in  his  district,  to 
give  the  form  of  infraction  of  the  strict  amateur 
clause  and  to  offer  opinions  and  suggestions.  Prac- 
tically all  the  letters  were  answered,  so  that  the 
extracts  from  these  letters  and  a  complete  son- 
mary,  which  indicated  hours  of  study,  iMSe 
up  a  report  of  some  8000  words.  Some  extracts 
follow : 

Baseball  stimulates  the  most  serious  violations  of 
the  amateur  rule,  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  fre- 
quency of  occurrence;  second,  from  the  standpoint 
of  conflicting  practices  for  regulation;  third,  from 
the  standpoint  of  conflicting  opinions  concerning 
the  seriousness  of  the  infractions,  and  fourth,  from 
the  standpoint  of  differences  in  the  remedies  sug- 
gested for  bettering  conditions.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  discussion  of  college  athletic  problems  is 
the  craving  for  relief  from  responsibility  so  clearly 
shown.  Because  of  its  peculiar  dual  professional 
and  amateur  diaracter,  baseball  has  produced  ^- 
other  intolerable  athletic  situation  and  again  ex- 
posed an  athletic  apotheosis  and  destroyed  finally 
the  faith  of  many  in  the  amateur  law.  The  validity 
of  the  amateur  law  is  involved.  Baseball  vs.  ama- 
teurism stands  before  the  bar  of  judgment.  ♦  ♦  * 

History  and  common  sense  show  that  in  all  public 
contests  the  bona  fide  professional  eliminates  tlie 
bona  fide  amateur.  The  two  classes  cannot  exist  in 
contact.     If  we  wish  a  class  of  athletics  for  the 


bona  fide  amateur  he  must  be  protected  from  the 
bona  fide  professional 

The  question,  then,  is  the  validity  of  the  amateur 
clause,  not  for  the  elimination  of  the  bona  fide  pro- 
fessional, but  for  the  technical  professional.  Should 
receiving  a  money  prize  for  winning  a  boys'  Sun- 
day school  race,  or  for  playing  one  or  two  games 
of  baseball  for  $10  each,  or  for  teaching  dub  swing- 
ing for  money  constitute  technical  professionalism 
and  eliminate  the  dass  from  all  contests  intended 
for  bona  fide  amateurs?  Have  these  acts  any  effect 
on  the  athletic  power  of  the  recq>ient,  or  his  at- 
titude in  athletic  contests,  or  have  they  any  in- 
fluence on  the  tendency  of  other  b<^  to  take  part 
in  athletic  contests?  Suppose  it  be  admitted  they 
have  in  themsdves  no  miSuence  whatever  on  the 
development  of  athletics  among  the  many  as  an 
educational  and  sodal  endeavor  or  as  a  sport  Shall 
such  acts  be  ignored?  If  ignored,  how  far  shall  we 
go  with  the  ignoring?  Where  shall  the  line  be 
drawn  between  the  innocent  act  or  the  "occasional 
fee"  and  the  regular  salary?  If  boys  win  lie  now 
about  the  "occasional  fee,  will  they  not  also  lie 
about  a  regular  or  all  but  regular  salary?  Who  is 
to  interpret  motives?  Left  to  some  administrators, 
it  seems  dear  that  there  never  would  be  a  profes- 
sional if  the  player  were  a  good  player  and  needed 
on  the  college  teaml  The  distinctions  necessary  in 
this  problem  that  will  unify  opinion  and  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  legislation  must  be  formulated 
by  an  investigation  vastly  more  exhaustive  and  de- 
tailed than  is  possible  in  this  report  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  the  conflicts  in  opinion  and  practice 
and  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  surrounding  the 
present  rule  must  be  diminated,  and  that  the  prin> 
ciple  of  amateurism  must  be  established  in  fact  if 
it  is  to  survive.    ♦    ♦    * 

To  bring  out  the  problem  in  sharper  issues,  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  arguments  presented  by  those 
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who  favor  a  partial  or  complete  abrogation  of  the 
amateur  law. 

There  arc  those  who  argue  that  "playing  summer 
baseball  is  not  professionalism.  A  professional  is 
one  who  makes  his  living  by  playing  ball.  Sum- 
mer players  do  not  make  their  living  in  tibis  way. 
Making  a  few  dollars  here  and  there  does  not  make 
a  professional  in  anything."  This  to  our  minds  is 
qtubbiing  on  a  word.  It  twists  a  concept  by  twist- 
ing the  definition  of  the  word.  The  question  is  not 
how  much  a  man  receives  but  what  effect  his  be- 
ing allowed  to  receive  anything  has  on  the  develop- 
ment of  athletics.  The  issue  is  squarely  between 
athletics  as  a  force  in  the  lives  of  young  men  and 
athletics  for  the  spectator. 

Some  argue  that  many  baseball  players  must 
make  their  way  through  college.  "If  they  are  not 
allowed  to  play  summer  base^  they  will  have  to 
labor  in  the  liarvest  field.'  It  is  only  an  act  of 
humanity  to  give  them  this  easier  opportunity  to 
make  necessary  money  for  an  education."  Now, 
there  is  absolutely  no  objection  to  college  men 
playing  on  summer  teams.  They  have  a  right  to 
all  the  money  benefit  they  can  get  through  their  skill 
in  the  game,  but  when  they  exercise  this  right  have 
tiiey  also  the  right  to  play  on  the  college  team?  This 
larger  right  is  questioned.  If  college  athletics  were 
organized  and  supported  as  a  charity  for  needy  ath- 
letes this  argument  might  hold.  But  what  of  the 
rights  of  that  vastly  larger  group  of  students  who 
enter  athletics  for  the  sport,  recreation  and  training 
involved?  Does  the  summer  player  rob  these  stu- 
dents of  rights  in  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  a 
hope  of  makinjsf  the  college  team  or  the  sthnulus  of 
athletics  organized  on  that  concept?  If  he  does,  we 
must  decide  whom  the  athletics  are  for,  and  if  we 
decide  they  are  for  the  great  mass  of  students  we 
must  see  that  their  rights  are  protected 

The  argument  that  the  summer  baseball  player  on 
the  college  team  drives  the  average  player  from  the 
field  is  met  by  the  retort:  "What  is  the  difference? 
These  summer  players  are  as  legitimate  students  as 
the  others;  let  the  average  student  play  on  the  fra- 
ternity and  class  teams."  Does  this  argument  not 
reveal  the  motives  of  that  faction  that  desires  skilled 
teams?  Otherwise  the  argument  might  as  well  be 
reversed.  Why  not  make  the  summer  baseball 
player  practise  on  the  class  team  if  he  is  so  anxious 
to  play,  or  on  the  second  team,  where  his  skill  would 
help  develop  many  good  players?  The  question 
again  becomes:  Who  has  the  right  to  the  stimulus 
contained  in  the  opportunity  and  the  hope  of  repre- 
senting the  college  on  intercollegiate  teams?  Are 
these  teams  to  represent  the  highest  teams  in  a  series 
of  organizations  for  all  students,  or  are  they  to  rep- 
resent something  set  apart  from  the  activities  of  the 
great  mass  of  students  and  supported  simply  to 
please  the  spectator? 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  college  authorities  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  summer  acts  of  students. 
Yet  colleges  exercise  their  rights  to  set  up  any 
standards  or  restrictions  they  please  as  conditions 
for  entering  college^  as  conditions  for  staying  in  col- 
lege, or  as  conditions  for  entering  any  line  of  work 
or  activities  in  college.  This  right  applies  to  athletics 
and  applies  to  acts  committed  any  time  and  in  any 
place.  The  question  is  not  one  of  rights,  but  one  of 
influences  to  be  governed  and  conscientious  "nerve" 
on  the  part  of  committeemen.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


There  are  those  who  openly  assert  that  th^  do 
not  care  from  what  source  students  get  money  for 
taking  part  in  athletics.  Such  advocates  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  question:  Can  colleges  afford  to 
sanction  professional  teams?  There  is  no  harm  in 
professional  athletics  or  in  being  a  professional.  Un- 
doubtedly a  clean  professionalism  is  preferable  to  a 
lie-living,  demoralized  amateurism,  but  this  is  not 
the  issue  unless  college  authorities  admit  that  they 
have  no  influence  or  control  over  college  students. 
The  question  is:  Can  colleges  afford  to  support  a 
school  for  the  education  of   professional   atlUetes? 

The  argument  depends  upon  the  question  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  discussion:  What  are 
athletics  for  in  college  life  and  whom  are  they  for? 


Brookline  Municipal  Gymnasium  Opened 

,The  new  municipal  gymnasium  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  is  to  be  opened  for  use  Jan.  20,  preceded  by 
an  invitation  inspection  Jan  14.  The  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  2  1-2  stories  in  height. 
The  main  gymnasium  is  probably  the  largest  in 
New  England  and  the  floor  is  entirely  free  from 
supports  or  anything  to  interfere  with  its  free  use 
for  its  essential  purpose.  It  measures  100  feet  la 
length,  and  72  feet  in  width,  and  has  an  area  of 
7,100  square  feet.  It  has  a  twenty-lap  running 
thick.  The  building  includes  private  exercise 
rooms,  among  which  is  a  game  room  in  the  base- 
ment, which  will  be  largely  devoted  to  men's  bas- 
ket ball,  removing  that  game  most  of  the  time  from 
the  main  floor.  The  merits  of  this  plan  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  majority  of  physical  directors. 
The  gymnasium  building  is  connected  with  the 
famous  Brookline  municipal  baths  but  has  its  own 
equipment  of  regulation  baths.  The  gymnasium  is 
for  the  free  use  of  the  town's  people  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  The  women  have  sdso  a  special  de- 
partment with  a  smaller  fully  equipped  exercise 
room  74  by  34  feet,  and  with  2,575  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  smaller  room  permits  classes  for  wo- 
men and  girls  at  any  hours,  even  when  men  or 
boys  are  in  the  main  gymnasium.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  women  or  girls  are  in  the  main 
gyiBnasium  the  men  or  boys  may  be  using  their 
own  facilities  in  the  basement.  The  building  and 
equipment  cost  about  $120,000. 

The  physical  director  is  J.  Leonard  Mason,  late  in- 
structor m  University  of  Pennsylvania  department 
of  physical  education.  The  instructors  are  C.  P. 
Cameron,  recently  at  Columbia  Road,  Boston,  muni- 
cipal gymnasium,  and  Miss  Mary  V.  McGrath, 
Brookline.  Miss  Bessie  L.  Barnes,  instructor  in 
Brookline  high  school,  is  consultant  for  women  and 
girls. 

The  committee  that  erected  the  building,  of  which 
Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  is  chairman,  states  that 
"with  her  health  department,  her  contagious  hos- 
pital, her  careful  system  of  physical  training  in  tht 
schools,  her  thorough  school  inspection  and  medical 
examination  of  school  children,  Broc^line  has  not 
been  behindhand  in  attention  to  public  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  The  establishment  of  the  new  gymna- 
sium, with  the  baths  combined,  should  be  the  most 
important  step  of  all,  for  it  creates  a  health  center 
for  the^  town  and  indicates  that  in  the  future  one 
responsibility,  if  not  the  chief  one,  of  a  community, 
will  be—the  health  of  its  dtizens." 
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Physique  of  Scholars,  Athletes  and  Average  Men 


By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  ScD. 


In  the  last  twenty-five  years  physical  improvement 
has  been  made  by  all  classes  of  college  men,  except 
those  holding  scholarships.  He  offered  statistics  of 
Harvard's  athletes  and  scholarship  men  as  evidence 
of  the  inferior  physical  development  of  the  latter 
class.  He  maintained  that  a  certain  amount  of  phy- 
sical proficiency  should  be  required  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  men  and  scholarship  holders,  just  as  a  cer- 
tain scholarship  standing  is  required  of  athletes  who 
compete  on  college  teams. 

The  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  in  our 
colleges,  he  continued,  is  to  me  rather  startling  and 
worthy  of  grave  consideration.  Is  this  physical  de- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  scholarship  men  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  come  from  poor  families 
that  have  been  poorly  nurtured  for  generations,  or 
is  their  poor  physique  due  to  the  fact  that,  starting 
on  even  terms  with  their  playmates,  the  scholarship 
men  have  been  induced  to  neglect  their  physical  con- 
dition, confining  themselves  closely  to  their  rooms, 
books,  etc.,  in  hope  of  improving  their  mental  stand- 
ing as  determined  by  the  rank  book  of  their  in- 
structors ? 

The  scholarship  man  of  today  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  student  type  as  it  existed  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  and  is  what  the  average  student  prob- 
ably would  be  at  the  present  time  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  for  physical  improvement.  The 
average  student  of  1850^60  was  characterized  by  a 
drooping  head,  with  a  pale  face,  and  dull,  sunken 
eyes;  a  fiat  chest  and  rounded  shoulders,  with  ema- 
ciated limbs,  soft,  flabby  muscles,  and  general  lack 
of  good  physical,  mental,  and  moral  tone.  It  was 
this  sad  condition  of  the  student  class  in  the  early 
fifties  that  led  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  athletics 
and  physical  training  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
which  the  last  half-century  has  experienced. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  lack  of 
wisdom  shown  by  our  institutions  of  learning  in 
managing  this  great  athletic  movement  that  the 
scholarship  men,  the  ones  of  all  others  most  in  need 
of  physical  training,  have  made  little  or  no  improve- 
ment in  physique  during  the  past  quarter  century, 
while  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  who  have  been 
dominated  largely  by  popular  opinion  and  the  voice 
of  alumni,  have  been  lifted  onto  a  higher  plane  of 
physical  vigor?  The  college  world  of  today  is  ruled 
by  two  great  forces,  one  tending  towards  extreme 
scholasticism  and  the  other  towards  extreme  ath- 
leticism. Both  forces  are  naturally  antagonistic,  and 
both  forces  are  highly  intensified  by  that  crying  evil 
of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  competition. 

Overmuch  Competition  Enemy  to  Culture 

Competition  is  today  the  arch  enemy  of  all  true 
culture,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  See  how  it 
effects  the  scholarship  men  and  athletes  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Harvard  offers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  $100,000  annually  in  some  three  or 

Note.— Summary  of  and  extracts  from  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Sargent  before  Society  of  College  Gym- 
nasium Directors,  Dec.  27,  1907. 


four  hundred  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from 
$150  to  $500  each.  Any  student  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  may  apply  for  one  of  these  scholarships 
provided  he  has  not  physical,  mental,  or  moral  weak- 
ness, and  gives  promise  of  future  usefulness.  After 
a  student  receives  a  scholarship  he  is  advised  to  con- 
sult the  director  of  the  gymnasium  in  regard  to  his 
health— but  the  factor  over  all  others  that  deter- 
mines whether  a  given  student  shall  receive  a  schol- 
arship, is  not  health  or  physical  vigor,  but  his  men- 
tal standing  according  to  the  rank  book  of  the  fac- 
ulty. ...  In  answer  to  the  question  which  I  usually 
put  to  scholarship  men,  as  to  their  reasons  for  not 
giving  more  attention  to  their  physical  improvement 
—the  almost  invariable  answer  is— I  haven't  time. 
Back  of  this  reply,  however,  the  careful  observer 
may  read  in  their  sad,  but  determined  faces,  the 
dread  uncertainty,  and  constantly  harrowinjg  fear 
lest  while  they  take  time  for  physical  cxerdsc,  re- 
creation and  enjoyment,  their  nearest  rival  may  be 
at  the  everlasting  grind  that  will  land  him  a  few 
points  nearer  the  desired  scholarship  goal. 

After   further  discussion  of  the  conditions.   Dr. 
Sargent  continued : 

If  scholarship  men  cannot  be  induced  to  take  time 
to  improve  their  physique,  for  fear  of  lowering  their 
college  standing,  then  make  physical  training  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  and  give  them  credit  for  their 
standing  in  their  physical  work.  This  would  remove 
the  necessity  of  bringing  one  part  of  their  nature 
into  antagonism  with  another,  and  put  a  premium 
upon  their  improving  their  health,  instead  of 
neglecting  it  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  most  col- 
leges now  require  athletic  students  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain grade  in  their  mental  pursuits,  before  they  can 
be  permitted  to  contend  for  honors  in  athletics, 
would  it  not  be  altogether  desirable  for  these  col- 
leges to  require  all  scholarship  men  to  attain  a  cer- 
tain standing  in  their  physical  achievements,  before 
allowing  them  to  compete  for  honors  in  scholarship? 

Such  a  plan  would  put  the  scholarly  man  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  athlete,  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  attain  something  of  that  indomitable  will  and  phy- 
sical vigor  upon  which  his  success  in  life  win  So 
largely  depend.  This  is  a  consummation  which  the 
physical  director  can  help  bring  about,  and  at  this 
time,  when  highly  trained  and  efficient  college  men 
are  so  much  needed  in  the  world  at  large,  it  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


I.  S.  U.  To  Have  Charge  of  Skating 

It  is  announced  that  the  troubles  between  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  International  Skat- 
ing Union  have  been  ended  so  that  the  I.  S.  U.  as- 
sumes control  of  all  ice  sports  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  A.  A.  U.  will  retain  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  basketball. 


Physical  education  was  bom  of  athleticism,  but 
athleticism  is  physical  education  carried  to  excess. — 
George  Demeny, 
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A  Practical  Marking  System  for  Gymnasium  Work 

By  Dr.  S.  A.  McComber,  Union  College 

I  PRESENT  to  you  briefly  the  results  of  my  ex-  encouraged    rather   than    much   specialization   along 

perience  with  a   solution   for  one  of  the  problems  any  one  line.     Particular  attention  must  be  given  to 

that  confronts  our  profession,  hoping  that  it  may  the  encouragement  of  the  weaker  and  more  fimid 

Jiuggest   methods    that    will   be   helpful    and   at   the  members  of  the  class. 

same   time  open  discussion   as   to  what  others  are  By  arousing  a  personal  interest  in  the  result  of 

doing  along  similar  lines.     I  make  no  loud  claims  the  work  the  element  of  compulsion  in  attendance  is 

for  originality,  nor  do  I  insist  that  my  plan  is  per-  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  student  attends  bc- 

fected  or  that  unmodified  it  will  be  found  equally  cause  he  wishes  to  make  a  creditable  showing  and 

valuable  under  all  conditions.     I  have  had  the  op-  to  get  as  good  a  mark  as  his  roommate  or  fraternity 

portunity  of  trying  it  in  a  small  college  only,  where  brother.    There  is  thereby  introduced  an  element  of 

compulsory   attendance  is   limited   to  the   freshman  healthy  competition,  a  most  potent  factor  in  develop- 

class,  numbering  about  eighty,  and  during  the  win-  ing  interest  in  the  work. 

ter  term  only.     While  the  details  of  the  plan  as  I  When  I  went  to  Union  College  in  the  fall  of  1906, 

shall  present  them  may  be  impracticable  for  adop-  I    found  the  department  of  physical   training  in  a 

tion  in  a  large  institution,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  step  in  thoroughly  disorganized  condition  both  as  regards 

the  right  direction.  equipment,    sanitary    conditions    and    attendance    at 

For  several  years  I  have  been  convinced  that  phy-  classes.     Required  gymnastics  existed  in  the  printed 

sical  training  can  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  strict  catalogue,    but  not  in    the  gymnasium, 

educational  basis,  requiring  the  student  to  achieve  a  Work  began  early  in  January  with  good  order  and 

standard  of  physical  activity  at  least  while  at  the  a   fairly  good  attendance.     After   a   few  weeks,  in 

same   time  receiving  instruction   in   physiology  and  which  I  had  a  chance  to  size  up  the  situation,  I  an- 

hygiene.     Perhaps  we  may  yet  be  able  to  require  a  nounced  that  an  examination  in  gymnastics  would 

standard  of  health  for  a  college  degree.     However  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  posted  the 

that  may  be,  it  will  be  a  decided  advance  if  we  can  list  of  tests  which  would  be  given,  as  follows: 

secure  a  general  recognition  of  a  standard  of  phy-  FRESHMAN   EXAMINATION   IN 

sical  activity  and  endurance.     Indeed  it  is  not  alto-  GYMNASTICS    ioo7 

Rcther  impossible  that  this  society  may  yet  adopt  a  ...       ,  ,   „        ^  ,,                 \  );'          , 

scries  of  examination  tests  that  shall  be  generally  Horizontal  ^ar-PulI  up,  i  point  for  each 

in  vogue  as  is  our  present  system  of  strength  tests.      __  ,  "1^  ^°  ^^  :  ".":": \"'"y"\ ;  *     ^^  ^    * 

I  believe,  as  I  think  we  all  do,  that  it  is  the  func-  Half  front  circle  backwards  to  front  rest; 

tion  of  the  college  to  graduate  men  who  are  not  only  ^     dismount  with  short  underswing  ......     10  pts. 

mentally  but  physically  and  morally  fitted  to  enter  Goo<l  form  and  good  posture  in  exercise..       5  pts. 

into  the  complex  activities  of  life  with  the  maximum  25 

prospect  of    a  successful  career    of  service    to  the  Parallel  Hars—D\^   (front  leaning  rest  po- 

community.    The  college  whose  graduates  are  mark-  sition)  i  pt.  for  each  dip  up  to  10 10  pts. 

cdly  deficient  in  either    mental,    physical  or  moral  Outside  cut  Lt.  1-2,  Rt.  3-4,  Cross  rest  5-6, 

qualities  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  in  so  far  Straddle  7-8 :  Swing  back  1-2,  Swing  for.  Lt. 

as  these  qualities  are  lacking,  the  institution  is  a  fail-  leg  over  Rt.  bar  3-4;  Dismount  with  1-4  turn 

ure  in  its   mission  of  supplying  to  the  community      Lt.  5-6  Lt.  Face  to  attention  7-8  10  pts. 

the  best  type  of  men.  Good  posture  and  good  form  in  exercise  . . .  _5  pts. 

Most  of  our  colleges  have  adopted  in  varying  de-  25 

gree  required  attendance  in  the  gymnasium,  but  in  TACTICS  AND  CLUB  SWINGING— 

too  many  cases  it  is  simply  attendance  which  is  re-  7flf/irj-Attention.      Right    Face.      Left 

quired   and   credit  is   based  merely  upon   so  many  ^^^^    ^bout  Face.  Mark  Time.     Side  Sten. 

hours  a  term  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  ^^    ^^^  ^^ 

done-                                  ,        ,1     .  .      r       ^*           •  Arm  Position,  front  and  side  horizontal. 

Such  a  method  may  be  all  right   for  the  active.  Forward,   Upward,    Sw.    Upward,    Flexed, 

ambitious  type  of  fellow  who  may  even  require  re-  Extended 

straint   but  it  does  not  reach  the  lazy,  the  diffident,  j^^  Jqu^,,^   Forward.  Sidew.  Backw.  (Lt. 

the  indifferent  or  the  grind,  and  does  not  furnish  ^^^  j^^  ^ 

an  incentive  to  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  those  '   g^      "  Forward.    Sidew.   Backw.    (Lt.   and 

who  are  most  in  need  of  the  physical  director  s  ser-  Rt ) 

vices.     Marks  given  for  mere  att«*ndance  encourage  Lunge,    Forward.      Sidew.    Backw.     (Lt. 

shirking  and  fail  to  arouse  that  personal  self-inter-  j^^j  ^ii )                                                                   10  pts 

est  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  realization  of  re-  C/wfe '5"TC'/«^in^— sVries  Aywith'ch^ 

suits  m  physical  training.               ,        .     ^      ^  Double  outside  swing  and  dip,  8  counts. 

We  need  a   marking  system  that   is  based  on  a  Parallels  left  swing  and  dip,  8  counts. 

standard  of  physical  prowess  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  Parallels  right  swing  and  dip,  8  counts. 

physical  pride  of  the  student  and  act  as  an  incen-  Double  inside  swing  and  dip,  8  counts  . .     to  pts. 

tive   to   individual    improvement.     An   interest   and  Good  posture  and  good  form  in  tactics  and 

an  ambition  for  all-around  development  should  be  ^lub  swinging 5  pts. 

-  "25  -  - 

Note. — A   paper   read   before   Society   of    College  Perfect  attendance  10  pts. 

Gymnasium  Directors,  Dec.  28,  1907.  Possible  total   no  pts. 
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No  student  will  be  given  a  first  grade  in  gymnas- 
tics unless  he  has  a  perfect  record  for  attendance. 

Unexcused  absences  can  be  cancelled  by  two  hours 
of  extra  work. 

Excused  absences  can  be  cancelled  by  one  hour  of 
extra  work. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  final  ex- 
amination if  he  has  five  or  more  uncancelled  ab- 
sences. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  details  and  methods: 
Chalk  marks  were  placed  on  the  high  jump  standards 
two  inches  apart,  and  the  spaces  beginning  at  three 
feet  were  numbered  from  one  to  ten.  Each  student 
was  given  but  two  trials  at  each  height  in  order  to 
save  time,  but  when  he  had  two  failures  he  was  still 
given  two  chances  at  the  next  height.  Four  consecu- 
tive failures  disqualified   from   further  attempts. 

For  the  standing  broad  jump  a  long  mat  was 
used  with  a  take-off  marked  with  an  oil  crayon; 
beginning  5  ft.  4  in.  away,  marks  were  made  every 
four  inches  and  the  spaces  numbered  from  one  to 
ten.  Students  could  thus  come  in  and  practise  these 
events  at  extra  periods,  and  know  all  the  time  just 
how  many  points  they  were  likely  to  get  and  could 
easily  note  improvement  with  practice. 

You  will  note  that  posture  and  good  form  in  the 
exercises  are  emphasized  in  each  group  of  tests.  I 
make  a  constant  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  stu- 
dents that  control  is  of  even  greater  importance  than 
mere  muscular  development. 

In  conducting  the  examination,  student  assistants 
did  most  of  the  scoring  in  such  tests  as  the  dips  and 
pull  up,  and  the  two  jumps,  so  that  the  class  could 
be  divided  into  several  squads  and  the  work  progress 
rapidly. 

Scoring  sheets  with  typewritten  lists  of  the  divi- 
sions were  used,  and  this  simplified  the  clerical  work 
of  recording  the  results  of  the  various  tests.  About 
two  hours  on  each  of  four  afternoons  of  the  last 
week  of  the  term  were  sufficient  to  examine  the  en- 
tire sixty-four  members  of  the  class  divided  into 
two  divisions.  With  greater  familiarity  with  the 
plan  on  the  part  of  both  director  and  assistants  many 
more  men  could  be  handled  in  the  same  time. 

Credit  was  based  on  the  regular  percentage  system 
of  other  courses  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  a  fail- 
ure to  secure  60  per  cent,  meant  a  condition  in  the 
•        course  under  the  same  regulations  as  if  incurred  in 
any  other  branch  of  work. 

As  soon  as  the  students  saw  that  the  credit  to  be 
obtained  indicated  ability  to  perform  the  required 
tests,  there  was  an  immediate  change  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  work,  and  fellows  who  had  become 
careless  in  their  attendance  at  once  began  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  opportunities  for  cancelling  ab- 
sences already  acquired.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  term  the  majority  of  the  class  put  in  many  hours 
of  extra  work  practising  the  various  tests,  with  the 
result  that  not  one  failed  to  secure  a  passing  mark 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  premium  of  10  points  for  perfect  attendance 
seemed  a  very  desirable  factor,  which  none  cared  to 
lose.  But  one  failed  to  achieve  this,  and  he  had  in- 
curred so  many  absences  through  illness  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  sufficient  periods  in  which  to  cancel 
them  all,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  making  up  other 
work. 

As  to  results,  the  following  statistics  may  be  of 
interest:  Of  the  76  students  enrolled  in  the  fresh- 


man class,  four  were  excused  for  physical  disability 
such  as  recent  operations  for  aiipendicitis,  weak 
heart  following  typhoid,  etc.;  four  were  excused  to 
play  'varsity  basketball,  four  were  absent  from  col- 
lege on  account  of  sickness  and  other  reasons,  so 
that  they  were  not  eligible  to  take  the  examination; 
and  the  remaining  sixty-four  completed  the  course 
and  took  the  examination. 

Of  these  sixty- four  all  passed,  the  lowest  mark  be- 
ing sixty-two,  the  highest  100.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  credited  to  any  student  was  107  out  of 
a  possible  no.  Of  64  men  58  had  a  mark  of  70  per 
cent,  or  better ;  of  64  men  54  had  a  mark  of  80  per 
cent,  or  better;  of  64  men  35  had  a  mark  of  90  per 
cent,  or  better. 

The  whole  plan  was  an  experiment,  attended  how- 
ever with  encouraging  results.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly chance  for  improvement,  and  I  shall  make  some 
.  changes  this  year.  I  believe  that  the  standard  of 
work  should  be  raised  somewhat,  which  I  shall  ac- 
complish partly  by  reducing  the  possible  number  of 
points  to  100,  retaining,  however,  the  premium  of  ten 
points  for  perfect  attendance.  I  shall  change  the 
scoring  of  the  dip  test,  probably  giving  the  student 
the  choice  of  performing  the  exercise  in  the  cross 
rest  position  at  the  end  of  the  parallel  bars  or  in 
the  front  leaning  rest  position,  in  which  case  but 
one  point  will  be  given  for  each  two  dips. 

Various  improvements  will  no  doubt  suggest 
themselves  to  each  physical  director  in  adapting  such 
a  scheme  to  his  own  particular  problem.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  freshmen  entering  Union  College 
have  never  had  any  gymnastic  training.  Of  the 
eighty-six  students  of  the  class  of  191 1,  fifty-two 
have  had  no  such  training  at  all,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing thirty- four  many  of  them  answered  "Very  little" 
to  the  question,  Have  you  had  gymnasmm  training? 
Consequently  the  work  must  be  made  quite  elemen- 
tary so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  class.  This  suggests  another  problem 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss :  that  of  the  general 
lack  of  systematic  physical  training  in  our  smaller 
high  schools  and  the  possibility  of  a  certain  amount 
of  co-operation  between  the  secondary  school  and 
the  college  along  the  line  of  physical  training. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  danger  of  making  too  broad 
claims  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  in  conclusion 
would  merely  say  that  I  have  found  the  plan  to  be 
an  improvement  as  a  basis  for  credit,  that  the  stu- 
dent likes  the  work  better,  for  it  interests  him,  that 
it  arouses  his  ambition  to  excel,  and  that  he  can  ap- 
preciate the  progress  he  is  making  through  having 
a    standard    for    comparison. 


German  Outdoor  Athletics  and  Sports 

A  recent  gathering  of  statistics  in  Germany 
shows  470,000  registered  members  of  athletic  or 
sporting  clubs.  Walking  of  various  forms  interests 
206,000  of  these  members.  Bicycling  ranks  second, 
with  115,500  followers.  Rowing  clubs  have  37,000 
and  swimming  clubs  26,000  members.  There  are  24,- 
000  sharp  shooters  and  16,000  tennis  players.  Cricket 
and  foot-ball  occupy  seventh  place,  with  14,000. 
Only  5,200  club  skaters  are  shown,  this  being  a  con- 
siderably recent  falling  off.  About  5,000  ski-ers  are 
reported,  that  being  a  comparatively  new  sport  to 
attract  national  attention  in  Germany. 
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Taking  Proper  Care  of  Gymnasium  Mats 


By  £.  B.  Mero 


ONE  of  the  problems  for  the  average  gymna- 
sium director  is  the  care  of  mats.  How  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  how  to  prolong  their  life  are  two 
phases  of  the  problem.  Whether  the  mats  in  ques- 
tion are  those  used  on  the  floor  with  the  apparatus, 
or  those  used  in  wrestling  and  boxing  where  special 
rooms  are  devoted  to  these  purposes,  the  problem  is 
the  same. 

As  far  as  keeping  the  mats  clean  is  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  but  one  method  which  is  every- 
where serviceable,  and  which  is  always  effective. 
This  is  to  give  the  mats  frequent  cleaning  out  of 
doors  where  a  good  breeze  is  blowing,  and  where 
the  janitor  or  other  person  can  thoroughly  beat  and 
dust  them.  This  is,  in  many  instances,  the  hardest 
way  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  for  the  mats  are 
heavy,  and  the  janitors  do  not  like  the  job;  and  in 
a  good  many  instances,  open  air  is  not  available. 

Under  such  conditions  the  mats  can  be  beaten  and 
dusted  indoors  and  then  the  dust  that  has  settled  in 
the  gymnasium  should  be  removed.  It  is  not  of 
much  use  to  beat  or  sweep  the  dust  from  mats  and 
allow  it  to  settle  on  the  floor  and  then  drag  the  mats 
over  it,  although  this  method  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  In  a  gymnasium  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
headquarters  for  hygienic  instruction,  hygienic  meth- 
ods ought  to  be  used. 

Always  keeping  the  floor  clean  is  a  long  step 
towards  keeping  the  mats  clean.  The  mats  ought 
to  be  kept  top  side  up  at  all  times.  In  some  gym- 
nasiums the  word  "Top"  is  neatly  painted  or  sten- 
ciled to  aid  in  keeping  the  top  side  uppermost.  If 
this  is  done,  and  the  mats  are  carried  or  rolled  and 
not  dragged  over  the  floor,  regular  and  constant 
cleanliness  is  that  much  easier. 

The  use  of  removable  coverings  for  protecting 
mats  is  not  altogether  a  success,  although  there  are 
various  methods.  Brussells  carpeting  is  used  as  a 
protection,  but  practical  experience  has  shown  that 
a  mat  so  covered  will  collect  about  i,ooo  per  cent, 
more  dust  than  one  not  so  covered. 

Another  method  is  a  canvas  cover  that  can  be 
taken  off  and  washed.  The  theory  of  this  is  good, 
but  in  practise  the  cover  is  seldom  or  never  taken 
off  after  it  is  once  put  on.  If  it  is  taken  off  and 
given  proper  cleansing,  it  should  result  in  hygieni- 
cally  cleaned  mats.  The  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  two 
sizeable  new  gymnasiums  that  have  adopted  this 
method.  In  localities  where  the  modern  vacuum 
Cleaning  process  can  be  made  use  of,  mats  can  be 
easily  kept  cleaned  practically  at  all  times.  Some  of 
the  newer  buildings  such  as  the  Bedford  Branch, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  are  equipped  with 
such  vacuum  cleaning  plants.  If  more  gymnasiums 
were  within  reach  of  such  a  plant,  then  not  only  the 
mats,  but  the  entire  equipment  could  be  readily  kept 
in  proper  condition  for  use  very  much  more  often 
than  is  the  rule  under  the  present  conditions. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  keeping  the  mats  clean, 
there  is  a  question  of  keeping  them  in  good  order. 
Possibly  the  gymnasium  members  are  more  con- 
cerned with  having  mats  free  from  dust  and  dirt 
than  they  are  whether  the  mats  are  in  the  best  re- 


pair. There  are  gymnasium  members  who  object 
out  loud  to  keeping  the  mats  clean  by  the  use  of 
their  own  clothing.  To  keep  the  mats  in  good  re- 
pair, to  keep  the  tacking  in  place  and  the  covering 
whole  requires  constant  oversight.  When  the  tack- 
ing or  tufting  strings  break  they  should  be  renewed 
at  once  or  the  material  of  which  the  mats  are  made 
will  get  separated  and  in  some  cases  get  lumpy. 
Throwing  heavy  weights  on  mats  (unless  an  old 
mat  is  kept  for  this  purpose  exclusively)  should 
never  be  permitted.  Shot  putting  indoors  had  bet- 
ter be  done  with  a  padded  shot  than  onto  a  mat. 
Mats  cost  considerable  money.  Mats  should  not  be 
used  to  protect  radiators  or  other  pieces  of  equip- 
ment in  the  gymnasium  unless  they  are  very  light 
mats  or  old  ones  not  serviceable  for  other  uses.  So 
far  as  radiators  are  concerned,  there  should  be  none 
on  the  gymnasium  floor. 

The  matter  of  a  covering  for  a  wrestling  or  box- 
ing mat  is  one  of  importance  from  more  than  one 
standpoint.  A  canvas  covering  can  be  used,  but  falls 
considerably  short  of  ideal.  In  many  cases  an  ordi- 
nary woolen  colored  blanket  is  used,  but  this  is  apt 
to  stay  unwashed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,* 
and  therefore  has  its  hygienic  disadvantages.  Vel- 
vet coverings  are  used  in  many  gymnasiums,  but 
there  is,  more  often  than  not,  poison  in  the  dye  with 
which  the  velvet  is  colored,  and  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  well  to  use  this  material.  A  white 
canton  flannel  covering  made  of  heavy  material, 
which  can  be  easily  obtained,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
coverings  for  wrestling  mats.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  cheap,  soft  and  readily  washed.  Being 
white,  it  shows  the  dirt,  which  ought  to  be  an  aid  in 
determining  the  frequent  proper  times  for  washing. 

The  life  of  a  mat  can  be  materially  prolonged  by 
a  periodical  (at  least  once  a  year),  overhauling  with 
necessary  repairs  such  as  sewing  on  a  strip  of  new 
canvas  where  the  old  has  been  broken,  keeping  the 
edges  whole,  refastening  or  repairing  broken  straps 
or  handles  and  even,  as  has  been  done  to  good  ad- 
vantage, cutting  a  large  old  mat  in  two,  and  making  a 
pair  of  very  useful  mats.  In  one  instance  at  least 
the  writer  knows  of  a  mat  which  had  been  thrown 
away  as  absolutely  useless,  and  which  was  restored 
to  service  simply  by  re-covering  at  a  cost  of  ||to. 

In  all  cities,  and  probably  in  most  towns,  where 
there  is  a  gymnasium,  can  be  found  a  man  who 
understands  handling  canvas,  who  will  give  mats  his 
periodical  attention  and  give  them  such  repairs  as 
may  be  needed  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
Such  careful  attention  and  the  prolonging  of^  the  life 
of  a  mat  may  seem  like  reducing  the  business^  of 
jfymnasium  supply  houses,  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  question.  The  manufacturers  suffer,  in  repu- 
tation, at  least,  not  a  few  times  from  no  fault  of 
their  own.  A  mat  may  be  condemned  by  a  director 
as  worn  out  in  a  much  quicker  time  than  he  thinks 
is  proper  and  he  may  condemn  the  manufacturer  for 
providing  inferior  material  when  a  little  oversight 
and  precaution  would  save  the  gymnasium  manage- 
ment the  price  of  a  new  mat,  and  would  save  the 
manufacturer  his  reputation. 

In  general  mats  ought  to  have  much  more  atten- 
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tion  than  they  get  in  most  gymnasiums.  Basing 
the  opinion  on  observation  and  other  knowledge  of 
perhaps  twenty-five  gymnasiums,  with  which  the 
writer  is  more  or  less  familiar,  it  can  be  said  that 
an  annual  thorough  cleaning  is  all  that  most  gym- 
nasium mats  receive.  This  is  at  least  one  twelfth 
too  little  attention.  Every  gymnasium  mat  which 
is  in  use  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  at  least  once  a 
month  and  once  a  week  is  much  better;  if  condi- 
tions will  permit,  there  should  be  a  daily  cleaning. 
If  a  vacuum  cleaning  process  is  available  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  having  a  daily  cleaning. 

As  said  before,  the  gymnasium  is  a  hygienic  head- 
quarters and  ought  to  be  run  with  due  regard  for 
hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions.  There  is  no  good 
excuse  for  permitting  the  mats  used  in  a  gymnasium 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  they  actually  trans- 
mit disease  and  are  condemned  by  a  municipal  board 
of  health.  This  experience  came  to  one  of  the  larg- 
est gymnasiums  of  the  country  not  long  ago  and 
has  been  a  lesson  whose  moral  has  been  seen  and 
heeded  by  others  knowing  the  facts. 


(From  "Day's  Orders,"  1908.) 

Few  things  are  more  important  to  a  community 
than  the  health  of  its  women.  "If  strong  is  the 
frame  of  the  mother,"  says  the  proverb,  "the  son 
will  give  laws  to  the  people."  And  in  nations  where 
all  men  give  la\Vs,  all  men  need  mothers  of  strong 
frames. — Higginson. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  importance  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology 
as  a  means  to  complete  living,  let  him  look  around 
and  sec  how  many  men  and  women  he  can  find  in 
middle  and  later  life  who  are  thoroughly  well.— 
Speticcr. 

Recreation  is  intended  to  the  mind  as  whetting  to 
the  scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  other- 
wise would  grow  dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore, 
who  spends  his  whole  time  in  recreation  is  ever 
whetting,  never  mowing;  his  grass  may  grow  and 
his  steed  starve;  as  contrarily,  he  that  always  toils 
and  never  recreates  is  ever  mowing,  never  whetting 
— laboring  much  to  little  purpose.  As  good  no 
scythe  as  no  edge. — Anonymous. 

Le  physique  gouverne  toujours  Ic  morale. — Vol- 
tairc. 

Gymnastics  is  movements  in  harmony  with  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  organism.— Liw^r. 

It  is  the  intent  of  gymnastics  to  restore  to  our 
education  that  completeness  which  has  been  lost,  to 
add  bodily  training  to  one-sided  mental  culture,  and 
to  balance  over-refinement  by  manliness  regained. 
— John. 

Systems  and  systemettes  made  up  of  "breathing 
exercises,"  "decomposing  exercises,"  and  "elocu- 
tionary exercises,"  still  excite  enthusiasm  among  fad- 
dists, but  they  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the  ends  of 
general  physical  education. — Edward  M.  HartwelL 

To  make  useful  citizens  by  uniting  strong  bodies, 
strong  minds  and  strong  characters,  that  was  the  aim 
of  Ling,  that  was  the  object  of  Jahn,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  our  schools  today.— /arofe  Bolin. 


Indoor  Block  for  Vaulting 

By  W.  J.  Monilaw,  University  of  Missouri. 

PHYSICAL  directors  and  athletic  coaches  have 
experienced  much  difficulty  and  annoyance 
through  inability  to  successfully  control  certain 
athletic  events,  which  are  properly  outdoor  events 
but  which  for  the  sake  of  training  and  recreation 
are  given  much  attention  on  the  gymnasium  floor. 
Chief  of  these  events  is  the  pole  vault.  This  is 
rather  dangerous  outdoors,  but  much  more  so  in- 
doors, especially  so  if  the  vaulter  is  permitted  to  use 
a  spike-ended  pole  with  the  usual  inclined  plane 
block.  In  an  effort  to  minimize  danger  and  wear 
and  tear  of  the  gymnasium,  we  present  a  new 
style  of  block. 


The  illustrations  represent  a  block  primarily  de- 
signed for  indoor  use,  but  which  may  be  used  out- 
doors. It  may  be  very  easily  made  from  any  hard 
wood  and  at  small  expense.  It  is  so  planned  that 
all  nails  and  nail  holes  are  hidden;  only  a  few 
screw  heads  and  the  wooden  frame  work  are  visi- 
ble to  the  eye.  There  is  nothmg  to  scratch  or  mar 
the  gymnasium  and  its  equipment,  or  to  injure  the 
vaulter.     Its  advantages  are: 

(i)  It  gives  the  nearest  approach  to  outdoor 
conditions, —  namely,  the  hole  in  the  ground  into 
which  the  pole  is  stuck  by  those  who  use  the  blunt 
ended  pole.  Such  a  hole  is  admissable  under  Col- 
lege and  A.  A.  U.  rules.  The  pocket  formed  by  the 
concave  block  (shown  in  the  illustration)  corre- 
sponds to  the  hole  in  the  ground.  The  only  differ- 
ences are  solidity  of  touch  (see  "a"  in  drawing) 
to  the  vaulter  and  elevation  (see  "b"),  the  block 
being  approximately  four  inches  higher  than  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  in  the  ground.  Solidity  of  touch 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  cloth  or  felt 
padding  tacked  to  the  block  as  is  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

(2)  The  block  admits  of  the  use  of  a  blunt 
ended  pole — one  without  spike  or  metal  of  any  kind, 
and  this  in  its  turn  lightens  the  pole  and  guaran- 
tees protection  to  the  floors,  mats,  block,  and  all 
gymnastic  apparatus.  The  spike-ended  pole  often 
does  damage  indoors.  The  blunt-ended  pole  also 
means  that  the  block  will  not  require  repairs  or  re- 
placement every  fortnight. 

(3)  The  block  is  low  and  there  are  no  sharp  pro- 
jecting surfaces  or  angles  on  which  the  vaulter 
may  seriously  harm  himself.  The  dangers  of  in- 
door vaulting  are   minimized. 
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(4)  The  apparatus  is  easily  held  in  place  by  the 
use  of  two  3-8  inch  bolts  set  at  an  angle  and 
dropped  into  two  corresponding  holes  in  the  floor. 
Thus  the  block  can  be  quickly  taken  up  and  re- 
placed. 

(5)  It  gives  accuracy  to  the  performer.  At  every 
vault  the  pole  on  the  stick  rests  in  the  same  spot 
It  will  not  vary  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  a  dozen 
trials.    This  means  much  to  a  vaulter  of  good  form. 

(6)  The  block  may  be  used  outdoors  in  place  of 
the  hole  in  the  ground. 

(7)  The  pole  never  slips  or  jumps  off  the  block 
as  sometimes  happened  on  the  old  block. 

(8)  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  made. 


/V#/ff  eU,m*,m» 
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How  the  Vaulting  Block   is   Made. 


Definition  of  Fall-Out  Position 

To  the  Editor,  "American  Gymnasia:" 

Will  you  please  state  what  is  meant  by  a  fall-out 
position  or  a  fall-out  movement  in  a  wand  drill, 

H.  W.  B. 

The  following  definition  of  a  fall-out  position, 
from  Posse's  "Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnas- 
tics," answers  this  inquiry.  The  definition  is,  of 
course,  applicable  to  any  form  of  work,  whether 
wand  drill  or  other  exercises  involving  free  stand- 
ing movements:  "The  body  is  allowed  to  fall  in 
direction  of  the  left  (or  right)  foot,  which  is  lifted 
from  the  ground,  and  moved  three  times  its  own 
length  in  its  own  direction;  the  left  (or  right)  knee 
is  bent  to  right  angles,  and  remains  so  when  the 
foot  is  placed  on  the  ground.  The  advanced  foot 
thus  carries  most  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
trunk  and  backward  leg  are  in  a  straight  line,  the 
shoulders  facing  as  before,  and  both  feet  fully 
resting  on  the  floor."  The  "fall-out"  may  be  exe- 
cuted forward,  backward,  or  sideward. 


Further  Information  Regarding  Physical 
Training  in  Germany 

To  the  Editor,  "American  Gynmasia:" 

I  have  read  Dr.  Toepel's  letter  regarding  "Ath- 
letics and  Gymnastics  by  German  Students,"  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

Dr.  Toepel  does  not  quote  me  correctly;  I  did 
not  say  that  the  German  student  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  gymnastics  or  athletic  interests; 
what  I  did  say  was,  "The  German  student  seems 
to  have  little  time  or  inclination  for  gymnastics  or 
athletic  interests." 

I  -was  interested  in  the  data  quoted  from  Dr. 
Schmidt's  "Koeper  und  Geist,"  but  the  figures 
rather  strengthen  than  weaken  the  statement  I  really 
did  make. 

There  are  twenty-one  universities  in  Germany 
exclusive  of  the  technical  high  schools  and  poly- 
technia;  the  attendance  is  46,655  students.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Schmidt  there  are  48  clubs  from  the 
universities  with  a  membership  of  5,200,  or  an  aver- 
age of  two,  and  in  some  cases  three  clubs  to  a  uni- 
versity, which  would  make  108  (plus)  representa- 
tives from  each  society.  Berlin  has  6,496  students, 
Munich  6,009,  Leipzig  4,148,  Bonn  3,348  and  so  on 
down  to  Rostook-Mecklenberg  with  698.  I  men- 
tion these  figures  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  German  universities. 

Possibly  the  figures  mentioned  in  "Koeper  und 
Geist"  refer  to  the  universities  in  the  German  speak- 
ing countries  and  not  the  Empire;  if  so  more  than 
twenty-one  universities  would  be  included,  the  to- 
tal attendance  much  larger  and  the  percentage  of 
men  from  each  institution  considerably  less;  but 
granting  that  twenty-one  universities  are  meant,  the 
membership  is  small  when  we  consider  that  the  in- 
stitutions are  in  Germany,  the  "home  of  gymnastics," 
with  its  7,787  societies  and  808,525  members;  its 
very  well  organized  sjrstem  of  tumvereins  and  its 
marked  enthusiasm. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  apparent  lack  of  campus 
and  dormitory  life  would  militate  against  great  in- 
terest in  athletics  among  the  students.  I  fotmd  no 
dormitory  life  similar  to  that  in  this  country,  but 
there  are  at  certain  universities  what  are  called 
"stiftungen,"  or  free  homes  for  students.  This  is 
so  at  Tubingen  where  such  abodes  are  provided  for 
the  theological  students. 

Again,  the  division  of  general  interest  among  the 
many  members  of  the  numerous  corps  might  pre- 
vent coordination  along  the  lines  of  university  ath- 
letics. Whatever  the  cause,  I  did  not  find  evidence 
of  regulated  sports  controlled  by  the  universities 
as  in  this  country.  The  conditions  at  Berlin  prevail 
to  an  equal  or  less  extent  in  other  cities  and  towns. 
Some  of  the  students  join  the  city  tumvereins  and 
exercise  often  on  the  large  platz  in  or  near  the 
town. 

At  Schoenholtz,  especially  on  Sundays,  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  members  from  the  turner  societies, 
both  sexes,  exercising  or  playing  games,  and  among 
the  throng  were  some  of  the  students  but  they  did 
not  always  represent  the  university. 

W.   G.  ANDERSON. 

Dec,  1907. 
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TENDENCIES  SHOWN   BY  ANNUAL 
MEETINGS 

IF  number  of  organizations  and  meetings  is  any 
indication  of  the  growth  and  development  of  physi- 
cal education,  the  days  from  Dec.  26th  to  30th,  1907, 
in  New  York  City,  are  significant. 

On  Dec.  26th,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening, 
met  for  their  first  program  the  Acadamy  of  Physi- 
cal Education;  the  Society  of  College  Gynmasium 
Directors  had  sessions  on  the  27th  and  28th;  on  the 
28th  also  met  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States;  Monday,  the  30th,  wit- 
nessed the  organization  of  the  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Athletics. 

In  general  these  meetings  were  well  attended,  the 
interest  excellent,  and  the  programs  good  and  well 
carried  out  The  tendency  in  all  these  bodies  is 
toward  a  less  ntunber  of  topics  and  more  and  freer 
discussion  and  in  the  smaller  groups  toward  the 
round  table  plan. 

The  livest  and  most  prominent  topics  related  to 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  basis  for  physi- 
cal education.  A  strong  tendency  was  evident 
toward  making  athletics,  even  intercollegiate,  a  sub- 
division of  the  physical  departments  in  educational 
institutions,  and  compelling  facts  were  adduced 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  other 
institutions. 

Dr.  McComber's  paper,  "A  Practical  Marking 
System  for  Gymnasium  Work,"  was  suggestive 
along  the  line  of  stimulating  interest  in  gymnasium 
work  and  of  forming  a  basis  for  the  giving  of 
credit,  while  the  address  of  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt 
on  the  "Sphere  of  the  College  Director  in  College 
Politics,  Athletics  and  Finances,"  in  a  masterly  way 
showed  the  growing  sphere  of  the  director  and 
urged  his  identifying  himself  with  these  great  cur- 
rents of  college  life  for  his  own  development  and 
the  advantage  to  his  department. 

The  time  cannot  be  far  away  when  the  incohate 
physical  department  shall  become  organic  and  as- 
sume perforce  its  proper  place  in  educational  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  address  of  all  these 
meetings  was  that  of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  before 
the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  of  the  U. 
S.  on  "Amateruism,"  where  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
amateur  problems  in  athletics  were  presented  with 
new  and  telling  force. 

It  was  evident  on  all  hands  that  there  had  been, 
and  in  the  future  would  be  still  more,  hard  study 
of  the  vexed  problems  in  intercollegiate  athletics, 
summer  baseball,  length  of  schedules,  scholarship  re- 


quirements and  the  like;  and  that  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  get  a  reasonably  satisfactory  solntion  of 
them.  That  more  concert  of  action  and  better  con- 
trol over  these  matters  would  result  from  the  work 
of  the  above-mentioned  athletic  organization  none 
could  doubt  The  feeling  of  the  majority  in  the 
meetings  was  toward  abolishing  stunmer  ball,  short- 
ening somewhat  schedules,  and  enforcing  reasonable 
scholarship  requirements.  The  reports  from  the  va- 
rious geographical  districts  showed,  especially  in  the 
south  and  west,  great  gains  along  these  lines  with 
promise  for  the  future. 


STIMULATING    AND     HELPFUL 
APPRECIATION 

IN  the  volume  of  mail  which  comes  to  "American 
Gymnasia,"  there  is  now  and  then  a  letter  which 
contains  criticism  or  comment  concerning  the  maga- 
zine itself  or  some  specific  part  of  its  contents.  As 
a  rule  these  criticisms  are  friendly  in  tone— and 
sometimes  not  In  either  case  they  are  helpfuL  If 
more  readers  would  express  themselves  frankly, 
"American  Gymnasia"  would  be  a  more  serviceable 
publication  to  the  physical  training  profession  at 
large  and  to  all  the  other  interests  that  it  serves. 
In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago  from  a  physical 
director  who  may  be  ranked  among  the  leaders,  were 
the  following  sentences: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
appearance  of  the  December  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia."  I  think  it  particularly  strong.  The 
report  of  the  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  con- 
vention is  one  of  the  best  summaries  I  have 
seen,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  the  position 
of  criticising  Wiley  on  his  failtu-e  to  appreciate 
the  exact  nature  of  the  personnel  of  dat  con- 
ference. Your  editorial  on  Macfadden  is  also 
good,  and  I  think  if  you  can  send  me  a  few 
sample  copies  I  may  be  able  to  land  several  sub- 
scriptions for  you. 

The  point  for  which  this  extract  from  a  letter  is 
reproduced  is  not  to  call  attention  to  the  commen- 
dations, but  to  show  that  one  man  is  willing  to  back 
up  his  appreciation  by  some  real  tangible  efforts. 
If  every  reader  who  approves  "American  Gymna- 
sia" in  whole  or  in  part  would  make  a  successful 
effort  to  secure  just  one  more  subscriber,  the  maga- 
zine would  be  twice  as  good  a  publication  as  it  is 
now. 


OUR    EFFORTS    FOR   PHYSICAL 
WELFARE 

THE  increasing  use  of  the  term  "physical  wel- 
fare" is  hailed  as  an  indication  of  the  enlarging  con- 
ception of  the  calling  of  the  physical  director.  Wel- 
fare is  a  word  pregnant  with  meaning.    It  implies 
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protection,  devdopment,  education;  not  health  alone, 
although  that  means  mcuh;  nor  education  alone,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  but  the  result  of  all  those  forces 
properly  at  work. 

Oliver  Wendall  Holmes  said  that  when  a  mind 
was  once  stretched  by  a,  great  thought  it  could  never 
come  back  to  quite  the  same  proportions.  Physi- 
cal directors  who  take  in  this  word  in  its  full  mean- 
ing are  apt  to  hereafter  see  their  profession  in  a 
new  and  larger  light.  Welfare  is  what  we  should 
all  covet  for  ourselves  and  others. 


AIMS  OP  Y.  M.  C.  A.  PHYSICAL 
WORK 

AN  ideal)  a  goal  toward  which  to  work,  is  always 
an  aid  to  efficient  effort  in  any  line.  To  know  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  what  will  probably  result  if 
we  accomplish  what  we  hope  for  can  be  determined 
sometimes  by  stopping  to  take  account  of  stock;  to 
cast  an  eye  somewhat  backward  and  as  far  ahead  as 
possible.  This  "American  Gymnasia"  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  the  whole  field  of  physical  training  and 
its  allied  interests.  In  the  current  issue  of  "Associ- 
ation Men"  that  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
journal  does  similar  work  for  all  phases  of  that 
movement  for  public  improvement.  Under  the  title 
of  "A  Reasonable  Expectation  of  Advance  in  Phy- 
sical Training  Propaganda"  the  following  outline  is 
printed  of  the  tendencies  in  association  work  that 
are  centered  in  its  physical  departments.  As  the  as- 
sociation physical  directors  are  usually  in  the  front 
rank  of  advance  thought  and  action,  this  sketch  of 
what  its  leaders  have  in  mind  will  interest  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  physical  welfare  of  mankind. 


A  Reasonable  Expectation  of  Advance  in  Physical 
Training  Propaganda. 

The  past  years  have  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a  scientific  philosophy.  The  future 
will  show  not  any  the  less  scientific  accuracy,  but 
increasing  effectiveness  in  method,  in  adapting  phy- 
sical training  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  men.  The 
past  years  have  shown  a  marked  adaptation  of  phy- 
sical training  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  in  commer- 
cial pursuits ;  the  next  few  years  will  show  an  equally 
well  adapted  plan  in  meeting  the  physical  needs  of 
men  in  industrial  pursuits. 

The  past  years  have  shown  a  marked  success  in 
counteracting  the  enervating  effects  of  city  life,  the 
next  few  years  will  reveal  a  philosophy  equally  effi- 
cacious in  relieving  the  monotony  and  ill-propor- 
tioned physical  development  of  life  in  the  small  vil- 
lage and  the  farm. 

The  past  years  have  shown  a  marked  growth  in 
popularity  in  relating  physical  training  to  men  of  the 
white  race;  the  next  few  years  will  show  a  propor- 
tionately greater  advance  in  relating  physical  train- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  negro,  whose  death  rate  in 


several  diseases  is  three  to  one  as  compared  to  the 
white  man. 

The  past  years  have  been  characterized  by  a  very 
successful  physical  training  propaganda  for  the 
young  men  and  boys  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  next  four  years  will  witness  the  adoption 
of  the  North  American  type  of  physical  training 
with  equal  comparative  results  in  England  and  par- 
ticularly Australia. 

The  past  years  have  exhibited  a  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  body  training  among  the  English-speak- 
ing young  men.  The  next  few  years  will  show  most 
marvelous  development  among  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  nations,  giving  to  the  former  national  sports 
and  to  China  an  awakening  interest  in  human  phy- 
siology, college  athletics  and  the  idea  of  body  build- 
ing. 

During  the  past  years  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  "exercise."  In  the  next  four  years  this  expres- 
sion will  be  enlarged  to  include  "physical  welfare," 
and  consequently  a  much  broader  ministration  to  the 
physical  needs  of  men. 

During  the  past  years  men  have  been  taught 
largely  how  to  exercise.  In  the  next  few  years  they 
will  be  taught  how  to  live— how  to  live  at  the  high- 
est level  of  success. 

In  the  past  years  men  have  been  taught  the  sci- 
ence of  muscle  movements.  In  the  future  they  will 
be  taught  the  science  of  organic  vigor,  the  getting 
of  power  and  vitality,  and  instruction  will  be  given 
in  personal  hygiene,  domestic  hygiene  and  commu- 
nity hygiene. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  large  membership  has  been 
corralled  and  the  association  has  sought  their  per- 
sonal good.  The  next  few  years  will  show  a  marked 
development  of  these  men  as  social  workers  who 
shall  assist  the  membership,  making  possible  the  pro- 
motion of  public  playgrounds,  public  baths,  the 
teaching  of  swimming  and  first  aid  to  every  indi- 
vidual, feeding  the  undernourished,  promoting  sani- 
tary housing  and  many  forms  of  social  service  hith- 
erto impossible. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  rather  extreme  competi- 
tive type  of  sport  has  been  developed,  and  clean 
sport  in  such  games  promoted.  The  next  four  years 
will  show  a  marked  change  of  emphasis.  Play  will 
be  socialized.  The  many  will  be  put  at  play,  not 
the  few,  and  the  association  will  hasten  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  ideal  where  every  individual  will 
have  a  playground  and  all  the  people  become  players. 

In  the  past  few  years  physical  exercise  has  been 
prescribed  as  a  medicine  and  business  men  have 
taken  it  as  a  duty.  In  the  coming  four  years  it  shall 
be  made  joyous,  happy,  recreative.  Attention  will  be 
devoted  to  rhythm,  folk  dances,  music,  adding  zest, 
joy  and  vim  to  the  physical  exercises,  overcoming 
sordidness  and  depression  and  contributing  life  and 
vitality. 

In  the  past  many  exercises  have  been  given  with 
indiscriminate  abandon,  the  next  four  years  will  re- 
veal a  careful  selection  of  exercise  with  reference 
to  their  effect  upon  organic  vigor,  self-control,  skill, 
endurance  and  the  conservation  of  nervous  energy. 


He  that  begins  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox,  but 
he  that  will  at  first  go  to  take  up  an  ox  may  so  dis- 
able himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  a  calf  after 
that. — Locke. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  will  hold  its  next  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  25,  26,  and 
27,  1908.  Industrial  education  and  physical  welfare 
of  school  children  will  be  the  chief  topics  by  the 
superintendents,  although  the  supply  and  training  of 
teachers  will  also  be  considered.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  the  25th,  the  topic  will  be  'The  Nurture 
and  Protection  of  the  Physical  Welfare  of  Public 
School  Pupils,"  to  be  discussed  as  follows: 

1.  How  Can  the  School  Make  Contribution  of 
Permanent  Value  to  Physical  Development  ?— Luther 
H.  Gulick,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Mission  of  the  Play  Ground. — G.  E.  John- 
son, Supervisor  of  Play  Grounds  and  Vacation 
Schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

3.  Medical  Inspection  in  Public  Schools  as  Con- 
tributing to  Health  and  Efficiency.— Thomas  F.  Har- 
rington, Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics, 
Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  discussion. 


British  Olympiad  Dates 

The  first  draft  programme  of  the  British  Olympic 
games  has  been  issued.  The  opening  of  the  track 
and  field  events  in  the  stadium  has  been  set  for 
July  18L  So  far  as  the  dates  are  fixed  they  are  as 
follows : 

Golf— June  i,  2  and  3. 

Polo— During  week  ending  June  30,  with  finals  on 
a  later  date  at  Hurlingham. 

Athletics— July  18  in  the  stadium. 

Shooting— July  8,  9  and  10  at  Bisley. 

Rowing— July  28  at  Henley. 

Yachting— July  27,  28  and  29  at  Ryde. 

Association  football,  hockey  and  lacrosse — Octo- 
ber. 

The  English  trials  for  the  Olympic  team  will  take 
place  the  same  time  as  those  in  America — ^the  first 
week  in  June. 


Fencing  Contest  Dates 

The  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Association  will  hold 
the  annual  intercollegiate  tournament  March  27th 
and  28th  at  New  York  Athletic  Qub.  The  pre- 
liminary contests  are  scheduled  for  March  14th, 
when  bouts  will  be  held  in  geographical  centers, 
namely  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
two  teams  of  each  division  making  the  best  score  in 
the  preliminaries  will  compete  in  the  semi-finals  in 
New  York,  March  27th.  The  teams  making  the 
lowest  score  will  be  eliminated  and  the  remaining 
teams  will  take  part  in  the  finals  March  28th. 


Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Championship 

The  date  for  intercollegiate  gymnastic  champion- 
ship meet  is  set  for  Jan.  27,  at  Princeton  University 
Gymnasium. 


Free  Public  Hygienic  Lectures 

A  course  of  free  public  lectures  is  being  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  new  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston,  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  af- 
ternoons. The  course  began  Jan.  4  and  ends  April 
26.  A  similar  course  was  conducted  last  year  as 
an  experiment  and  proved  so  successful  in  many 
ways  that  there  was  a  demand  for  its  continuance 
this  year.  The  lectures  are  all  given  by  medical 
men  of  Boston  and  vicinity  and  include  such  sub- 
jects as  the  following,  which  have  not  yet  been 
delivered  :-^ 

Saturdays :— Feb.  ist,  Some  of  the  Nervous  Dis- 
orders of  Adult  Life,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
"Habits." 

Feb.  8th,  Alcoholism  and  Insanity. 

Feb.  15th,  The  Interest  of  the  Public  in  Surgical 
Progress. 

Feb.  22nd,  The  Causes  of  Disease  in  Infants  and 
Children. 

March  21st,  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Prevention 
of  Insanity. 

April  nth,  Foods  in  Health  and  Disease. 

April  i8th.  Some  Preventable  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Sundays :— Feb.  2nd,  Popular  Fallacies  Regarding 
Insanity  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

Feb.  9th,  The  Ear  and  the  Telephone. 

Feb.  i6th,  The  Sick  Child. 

Feb.  23rd,  Rational  Infant  Feeding. 

March  15th,  The  Relation  of  the  Hospital  to  the 
Community. 

March  22nd,  Psychic  Treatment  of  Disease:  Its 
limitations  and  uses. 

March  29th,  The  Development  and  Maintenance  of 
Good  Teeth. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures,  laboratory  exhibits 
are  maintained  which  show,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  attend  the  lectures,  paintings  and  photographs 
illustrating  the  changes  in  so-called  chronic  rheuma- 
tism; also  an  exhibit  of  certain  bacterial  and  animal 
parasites,  and  of  organs  which  show  the  anatomical 
changes  produced  thereby;  for  example,  in  typhoid 
fever,  meningitis,  diphtheria,  anthrax,  pneumonia, 
tuberculosis,  dysentery,  smallpox,  etc 

A  complete  list  of  the  lectures  will  be  sent  by 
"American  Gymnasia"  to  any  one  interested  who 
encloses  a  stamp. 

Lectures  on  Health  of  School  Children 

In  co-operation  with  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Welfare  of  School  Children,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  has  planned  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  "Health  of  School  Children,"  to  be  delivered 
by  physicians  and  others  at  St  Luke's  Hall,  Hudson 
and  Grove  Sts.,  in  that  city,  beginning  this  month. 
The  subjects  and  speakers  are  as  follows:  Dr. 
George  W.  Vandegrift,  "Eyes  and  Ears,  and  School 
Work";  Dr.  Sarah  Baker,  "Our  Breathing  Appa- 
ratus"; Dr.  Herbert  Wheder  "Teeth  and  Their 
Uses";  Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  "The  Care  of  the  Skin"; 
Dr.  Lee  K  Frankel,  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
"Children's  Health";  Dr.  A.  K  Aldingcr,  "Some 
Common  Physical  Defects  and  How  to  Cure  Them" ; 
Dr.  C.  McDowell,  "Vaccination,"  and  Dr.  Lorber 
on  "Work  and  Play." 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


GYMNASTIC  POSITIONS,— by  P.  H.  and  H. 
Ling,  published  by  The  Royal  Gymnastic  Cen- 
tral Institute,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Price,  $5.00. 
This  is  a  book  of  120  large  pages,  11  1-2  by  15  1-2 
inches,  showing  by  drawings  the  correct  positions 
of  the  human  body  in  movements  and  positions  ac- 
cording to  the  Swedish  principles  of  gymnastics. 
The  drawings  here  reproduced  were  begun  by  P. 
H.  Ling,  the  father  of  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Cen- 
tral Institute,  and  completed  to  the  present  point  by 
his  son,  H.  Ling.  The  book,  necessarily  expensive, 
has  been  published  by  the  co-operation  of  the  In- 
stitute in  Stockholm  and  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics  in  this  country,  Mrs.  Mary  Hemen- 
way,  the  benefactor  of  the  school,  having  supplied 
necessary  funds.  The  illustrations  show  graphically 
correct  Swedish  gymnastic  positions  and  movements 
so  that  description  is  dispensed  with.  There  are  in 
all  some  450  drawings,  with  relation  to  free  standing 
positions,  apparatus  exercises,  etc.  Any  physical  li- 
brary that  aims  to  cover  its  ground  needs  this  unique 
book. 


PLAY— Its  Value  and  Fifty  Games,  by  Nina  B. 
Lamkin,  price  60  cents,  postage  5  cents. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  unusual;  the  book  itself 
has  unusual  points  of  merit.  Of  play  books  there 
is  now  an  increasing  number,  especially  since  the 
value  of  recreation  and  other  advantages  from  prop- 
erly directed  games  has  become  as  generally  recog- 
nized as  it  is.  But  this  book  seems  to  have  its  place 
for  the  reason  that  it  puts  in  convenient  shape  for 
ready  reference  and  use  the  material  about  plays 
and  games  that  instructors  or  students  require. 
For  popular  use,  to  which  the  author  has  an  eye, 
it  has  special  value.  The  section  headings  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  ground  covered:  Physical  educa- 
tion and  the  need  for  its  rational  conduct;  What 
is  play,  the  need  of  directed  sport;  how,  when  and 
where  should  we  play?  the  varied  and  valuable  de- 
velopment that  comes  through  play;  our  outdoor 
and  indoor  playground;  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
the  fifty  games.  There  are  numerous  illustrations 
showing  games  in  progress. 

THE    HEALTH    OF    AMERICAN    GIRLS,— an 
article  in  "Popular  Science  Monthly,"  Sept.  1907, 
by  Nellie  C.  Whitaker,  price  30  cents  (postage 
3  cents). 
This  paper  presents  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront    instructors    who   would    have    the    rising 
generation  of  girls  brought  to  better  physical  con- 
dition.    The   faulty  habits   and  condition   of   high 
school   girls   is   emphasized   and   compared   to   the 
superior   physique   and   more   healthful   appearance 
of  a  college  class  of  the  same  sex  that  has  had  the 
benefit  of  proper  physical  training.    She  would  have 
more  care  taken  of  the  girls  during  their  period  of 
maturing  and  goes  back  to  Hippocrates  for  a  part  of 
her   argument   in   favor,   but   quotes   such   modern 
authorities  as  Dr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Tyler  in  the  same 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


line.  The  over-much  social  life  for  school  girls, 
lack  of  proper  recreation,  common  eye  strain,  too 
much  worrying  over  studies,  studying  without  ever 
having  learned  how  to  study,  better  home  supervi- 
sion of  girls'  activities  that  they  may  have  proper 
guidance— these  are  some  of  the  points  covered  in 
this  paper,  which  may  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
file  of  those  concerned  with  the  physical  education 
of  girls  and  women. 

POSSIBLE  PROGRESSIVE  GROWTH  IN  MUS- 
CULAR EFFICIENCY,— After  Fifty  Years  of 
Life  Without  Systematic  Physical  Exercise.- 
By  Horace  Fletcher,  in  "N.  Y.  Medical  Journal," 
Nov.  30.    Price,  15  cents. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  RESULTS  OF 

TESTS   for   Physical   Endurance  at  the  Yale 

Gymnasium.— By  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.D.,  in  "N. 

Y.  Medical  Journal,"  Nov.  30.  Price,  15  cents. 

These  articles  are  interesting  and  important  from 

a  physical  training  standpoint,  especisdiy  to  those 

who  are  concerned  with  the  present  day  tendencies 

of  health  education.     The  articles  are  reprints  of 

addresses  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Dr.  Anderson, 

before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Nov. 

14,   of   which   the   daily   newspapers   printed   brief 

summaries.     Physical  directors  can  afford  to  read 

the  papers  in  the  original  form. 


DIET  AND  ENDURANCE  AT  BRUSSELS,-an 
article  in  "Science,"  Oct.  25,  1907,  price  15  cents, 
by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  showing  results  of  some 
recent  studies  in  Belgium  by  Mile.  Dr.  J.  lotey- 
ko,  head  of  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Brussels,   and  Mile.   Varia  Kipiani,  student  in 
science,  based  on  a  recent  pamphlet  published 
by  them  entitled  "Enquete  Scientifique  sur  les 
Vegetariens  de  Bruxelles." 
The   investigators   have   become   "convinced   that 
the  vegetarian  regime  is  for  the  most  part  a  more 
rational  one  than  the  highly  nitrogenous  diet  or- 
dibarily  prevailing  in  Western  Europe  and  America. 
♦    ♦  '*    Transition  to  a  vegetable  diet  should  be 
gradual."     The  personal  history  of  43  vegetarians 
of  Brussells  is  traced.    "For  the  most  part  the  veg- 
etarians  appear   younger   than    their   age;    notably 
the  ladies  are  distinguished  by  their  clear  and  fresh 
complexion."     Prof.   Fisher   regards  this   study  as 
especially    interesting   as    confirming   the   trend   of 
many  modern  studies.     He  mentions  the  tendency 
of  such  men  as  Prof.  Chittenden  and  others  to  spe- 
cify "low-proteid"  diet  rather  than  "vegetarian"  or 
"non-flesh"  diet  as  being  more  appropriate  and  less 
misleading.     "A  vegetarian  may,  through  a  wrong 
selection   of   his    food   materials,   suffer    from   the 
evils  of  high  proteid,  and  the  flesh  eater  may,  if 
he  consumes   flesh   sparingly,   have  the  advantages 
of  a  low-proteid  diet." 

Prof.  Fisher  concludes  his  comments  on  the 
Brussells  studies  with  the  lines:  "These  investiga- 
tions, with  those  of  Combe  of  Lausanne,  Metchni- 
koff  and  Tissier  of  Paris,  as  well  as  Herter  and 
others  in  the  United  States,  seem  gradually  to  be 
demonstrating  that  the  fancied  strength  from  meat 
is,  like  the  fancied  strength  from  alcohol,  an  illu- 
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sion.  The  'beef  and  ale  of  England'  are  largely 
sources  of  weakness,  not  strength.  Whether  in 
moderation  they  are  harmful  may  still  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  While  the  trend  of  recent  experi- 
ments is  distinctly  against  the  excessive  use  of  flesh 
foods,  there  are  still  needed  many  more  experi- 
ments— medical,  athletic,  and  industrial — ^before  the 
economies  of  diet  can  be  established  on  a  secure 
basis.  The  experiment  with  a  vegetarian  or  semi- 
vegetarian  diet  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  whidi 
Director  Stagg  is  to  make  with  the  athletic  teams, 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

"Miles.  loteyko  and  Kipiani  seem  to  place  a  larger 
reliance  on  the  ergographic  tests  than  most  physiolo- 
gists. A  thorough,  reliable  method  of  measuring  en- 
durance seems  still  to  be  a  desideratum." 


CALISTHENIC  CANE  DRILL,— by  E.  Sullv,  il- 
lustrated, with  music  and  description,  price  $1.50. 
This  is  an  English  publication  that  contains  points 
of  merit;  especially  is  it  suggestive  for  exhibition 
purposes  where  novelty  is  desired.  The  "cane"  is 
a  flexible  rod  some  five  feet  long  with  a  handle 
at  each  end  for  the  hands  to  grasp.  The  work  is 
intended  for  women  and  girls.  In  the  same  book 
is  a  dumb-bell  drill  for  girls. 


DRILLS    AND    MARCHES,— by    Gertrude    Wil- 
liams-Lundgren,  published  by  Freidenker  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  price  50  cents. 
The  exercises  in  this  pamphlet  are  intended  pri- 
marily  for  exhibition  use,   for  which  purpose  the 
author  has  given  them  practical  tests.     There  are 
fancy  marches,  wand  drill,  scarf  drills,  wooden  shoe 
or  Dutch  drill  with  fancy  steps,  hoop  drill  for  little 
girls,  minuets,  wooden  doll  drill,  Indian  club  drill, 
dumb-bell  drill,  cake  walk  steps  and  an  Indian  war 
dance. 


WAND  EXERCISES,— by  Thomas  Chesterton,  il- 
lustrated, price  40  cents. 
This  is  a  book  for  practical  gymnasium  use  by 
boys.  The  movements  are  plainly  described  and  il- 
lustrations are  liberally  used,  from  photographs. 
There  is  a  section  of  preliminary  instructions  le- 
garding  the  proper  information  of  classes,  use  df 
music,  etc.  Useful  for  a  teacher  not  specially 
trained. 


SEEING  STRAIGHT,— by  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.A., 
M.D.,  in  "Yale  Courant,"  Dec.  1907.  This  article 
is  a  plea  for  better  provision  for  college  men 
that  they  may  have  hygienic  education  and  phy- 
sical development  to  enable  them  to  have  the 
ability  to  see  straight  in  all  matters  of  life. 


OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  1907-8,  price  10  cents 
(postage  3  cents) ;  presents  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  league,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  the  past  year,  with  rules 
and  regulations,  records,  etc. 


COMPANION  FREE  WORK,— in  "Mind  and 
Body,"  Dec.,  1907,  and  Jan.,  1908;  price  10 
cents  each.  Description  and  illustrations  of 
some  good  forms  of  class  work  by  groups  of 
men  or  boys. 


Notes  From  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymmistics 

The  senior  class  is  having  an  unusual  experience 
in  practical  teaching  this  year.  One  half  of  the 
members  of  the  class  have  charge  of  large  classes 
of  the  City  High  and  Latin  school  girls  who  come 
to  the  gymnasium  daily.  The  other  half  give  in- 
struction in  all  the  grades  of  all  the  schoob  of 
the  city  of  Chelsea.  At  mid-years  the  two  sections 
will  change  work. 

M.  Jules  Madelin,  lecturer  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
caise,  and  Mademoiselle  Susanne  Camicas,  Paris, 
recently  spent  several  days  at  the  school. 

The  first  demonstration  was  given  the  evening  of 
Dec.  13. 

In  September  a  third  son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam G.  Soule,  nee  Margaret  Wallace  (1891). 

Miss  Harriet  Randall  (1893),  Miss  Jane  Stone 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Slater  (1896)  and  Miss  Mabel 
Cummings  (1897),  are  students  at  Tufts  Medical 
School.  Miss  Randall  will  take  her  degree  this 
year.  Miss  Alice  Hopkins  (1897)  was  graduated 
last  year  and  is  now  an  interne  at  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  Boston. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Azelie  Thomas  (1899)  to  Mr.  Harry  L.  Phillips. 
Their  home  is  at  3430  Alberta  street.  Saint  Louis, 
Mo. 

Miss  Leslie  Rand  (1905)  was  married  Oct  23  to 
Mr.  Ben  Edwin  Lindsley.  They  will  live  at  El  Paso. 
Tex. 

Other  wedding  announcements  lately  received  from 
members  of  the  class  of  1904  are:  Miss  Ruth  Hope 
to  Mr.  Horace  Parker  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Miss  Mary 
Hill  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Newlin  of  Carthage,  Ind., 
and  Miss  Hardy  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Bole  of  Wabasso, 
Minn. 

Miss  Bell  Huntington  (1900),  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  physical  training  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Isabel  D.  Fisher 
of  the  same  class,  instructor  at  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn. 

Miss  Marion  Shaw  (1904)  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  private  gymnasium  of  Dr.  £.  G.  Bradcett, 
Boston. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dunnican  (1905)  is  assistant  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Drs.  R.  W.  Lovett  and  James 
Stone,  Boston.  Miss  Helen  King,  who  was  in  the 
school  during  the  year  1906-7,  is  also  assistant  in 
the  same  gymnasium.  Miss  Dunnican  has  evening 
classes  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Boston. 

Miss  Frances  Stengle  (1906)  is  physical  director 
of  the  Women's  Educational  &  Industrial  Union, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stella  Wilson  (1906)  is  assistant  director  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  instructor  at  the  Thomas 
Normal  Training  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Addressed  School  Leaders 

At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  19th,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gu- 
lick,  of  New  York,  addressed  public  school  officials 
and  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  no  the  subject  of  ath- 
letics and  general  physical  training.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  toextend  physical  training  in  Pittsburgh 
schools,  and  Dr.  Gulick's  presence  and  his  outlining 
of  recognized  principles  and  of  methods  used  in 
New  York  City  schools  were  expected  to  aid  in  the 
effort. 


Jhnerican  Gymnasia 
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Advanced  Status  of  Physical  Education 

Part  III 


IN  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  are  several 
papers,  articles  and  news  reports  which  might  prop- 
erly be  included  under  the  above  heading.  So 
much  attention  is  being  given  now-a-days  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  people,  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  education  and  social  functions  of  physi- 
cal training,  that  the  main  difficulty,  as  far  as  pub- 
lication is  concerned,  is  to  determine  what  to  omit. 

Information  has  been  received  from  a  number  of 
sources  in  response  to  requests  made  in  the  No- 
vember and  December  issues  for  additional  informa- 
tion of  schools,  colleges  or  other  similar  establish- 
ments in  which  physical  training  is  required,  es- 
pecially those  that  were  not  named  in  the  list 
printed  in  the  November  issue.  This  information 
will  be  used  and  we  wish  more  of  the  same  sort 
from  physical  directors  who  are  in  position  to  sup- 
ply it 

Continuing  the  presentation  of  brief  statements 
of  just  what  is  being  done  and  how,  the  work  of  two 
institutions  is  printed  in  this  issue.  This  informa- 
tion, Iflce  that  previously  printed,  is  intended  to 
cover  the  following  points : 

(a)  Is  physical  training  work  compulsory? 

(b)  Is  credit  given  for  such  work? 

(c)  What  form  and  how  much  work  is 
compulsory;  gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  etc.; 
— how  many  hours  a  week ;— indoors  or  out- 
doors? 

(d)  How  much  and  what  credit  is  given; 
does  it  count  toward  graduation  diploma; 
amount  of  credit  compared  to  academic  courses  ? 

(e)  Is  the  director  of  physical  training  a 
member  of  the  college  or  school  faculty  and 
if  so,  with  powers  equal  to  heads  of  other 
departments  ? 

(f)  Has  the  director  control  of  all  forms 
of  physical  training,  both  athletics,  gymnastics 
and  games? 

(g)  When  did  compulsory  work  with  credit 
(if  given)  go  into  effect? 

(h)  What  instruction  is  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training,  (theory  and 
practice) ;  is  hygienic  and  sexual  instruction 
given? 

Kansas  State  Normal  Schools 

P.  B.  Samson,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
Answers  to  question  submitteed  are  given  briefly 
as  follows: 

(a)  Physical  training  is  compulsory  in  this  in- 
stitution. 

(b)  Credit  is  given   for  the  work  done. 

(c)  Minimum  of  three  hours  a  week  is  required; 
gymnastics  compulsory,  athletics  and  games  elec- 
tive, under  certain  restrictions. 

(d)  Three  credits  are  given,  counting  toward 
completion  of  requirements  for  graduation,  as  fol- 
lows :  One  credit  as  student  in  physical  training  dur- 
ing entire  course;  one  credit  as  teacher  of  practice 
classes  for  ten  weeks;  one  credit  in  theory  of  phy- 
sical training  for  ten  weeks. 


(e)  Both  physical  director  and  assistant  physi- 
cal director  in  women's  department  are  regular 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school;  the  former 
has  rank  as  full  professor. 

(f)  The  director  has  actual  control  of  all  forms 
of  physical  training,  including  athletics,  gymnastics 
and  games.  When  we  have  coaches  for  the  athletic 
teams  they  are  recognized  by  the  title  of  "assistant 
physical  directors."  They  are  not  employed  by  any 
student  organization,  but  their  salaries  are  paid  out 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  institution,  hence  are  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  board  of  regents.  They 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  president  of  the 
school.  Our  aim  is  to  have  trained  men  as  phy- 
sical directors,  thus  making  the  employment  of 
"professional"  coaches  unnecessary.  We  have  had 
but  one  such   in  five  years. 

(g)  Ever  since  organization  of  the  school,  about 
40  years. 

(h)  The  theoretical  instruction  at  present  em- 
braces a  course  in  theory  of  physical  training  of 
ten  weeks;  all  graduates  must  take  this  course. 
Regular  instruction  is  given  to  the  senior  class  in 
sexual  hygiene  and  methods  of  teaching  same.  The 
director  of  physical  training  for  women  gives  one 
week  of  lectures  each  term  to  all  newly  enrolled 
women  students  on  sexual  and  personal  hygiene. 
Our  courses  in  theory  are  recognized  as  inadequate. 
With  the  installation  of  the  new  $75iOOO  physical 
training  building  this  year,  full  courses  will  be  of- 
fered to  those  preparing  to  become  directors  of  phy- 
sical training  in  public  schools. 

Montreal  High  School 

C.   B.    Powter,     Supervsor   of     Physical   Training, 
Montreal  City  Schools. 

The  High  School,  Montreal,  Canada,  has  for  eight 
years  classed  physical  training  as  a  minor  study. 
One  hour  a  week  is  given  and  a  credit  of  50  marks 
is  allowed  it  on  final  examinations.  For  comparison 
it  may  be  stated  that  arithmetic  is  allowed  150 
marks. 

Concerning  the  subject  in  general  I  would  say 
that  in  my  opinion  physical  training  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  subject  in  schools  and  minor  in 
colleges,  except  those  giving  physical  training 
courses.  Enough  of  each  subject  including  under 
physical  training,  should  be  taught  to  give  each 
student  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  or  her  body, 
with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  of 
the  special  functions  of  the  sexes.  As  much  credit 
should  be  given  for  this  work  as  is  given  for  sub- 
jects occupying  the  same  amount  of  time  on  the 
time  tables.  I  would  give  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical tests. 

There  is  no  department  of  school  life  over  which 
educationalists  should  have  greater  care,  as  to  the 
moral  influences  surrounding  pupils,  than  in  that  of 
physical  training.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  physical  training  expert,  with  reference 
to  moral  character,  than  in  any  other  teacher,  ex- 
cept the  principal. 
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Playground  Association  Plans 

To  advance  the  work  for  which  it  is  in  existence, 
the  Playground  Association  of  America  has  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  program  for  the  next  few 
months  calling  for  considerable  work,  which  has 
already  been  begun  from  the  Association's  new  head- 
quarters at  624  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Ci^. 
The  office  previously  maintained  in  Washington  in 
charge  of  Secretary  Henry  S.  Curtis  has  been  dis- 
continued and  Dr.  Curtis  is  now  temporarily  in 
New  York  supervising  the  work  under  way. 

A  field  secretary  has  been  engaged  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  promotion  of  playgrounds  and  also  of 
folk  dancing  and  athletic  games  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  former  secretary 
of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  conduct  an  active  campaign 
in  all  cities  with  more  than  10,000  population.  Miss 
Grace  K  J.  Parker  is  serving  as  financial  secretary, 
her  main  duties  at  this  period  being  to  raise  the 
money  to  carry  on  the  year's  work.  The  sum  of 
$20,000  is  needed. 

In  the  plans  of  the  association,  three  features 
are  prominent.  First,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  interested  people  in  the  large  cities  to  take  an 
inventory  of  sites  which  might  be  available  for  play- 
ground purposes.  Second,  to  make  a  study  of  model 
standard  equipment,  the  study  to  be  made  by  lead- 
ing playground  supervisors  and  to  aid  in  determin- 
ing the  proper  equipment  for  a  home,  a  school  and  a 
municipal  playground.  If  this  can  be  done,  the 
association  expects  to  secure  standard  drawings 
and  specifications  which  will  be  of  much  service 
where  new  playgrounds  are  to  be  equipped.  Third, 
the  promoting  of  playgrounds  in  various  institu- 
tions for  children.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  material  increase  in  directed  play  which 
would  add  to  the  joy  and  other  interests  of  child- 
ren's lives  in  such  public  and  private  establishments. 

At  the  New  York  office  of  the  assodation  a 
permanent  library  and  museum  is  being  arranged 
with  pictures  and  drawings  from  playgrounds 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad,  and  various 
other  material  of  service  to  those  who  seek  informa- 
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HARTVIG   NI88EN 

Printed  on  cards  with  30  lessons  on  each  piece  of 
apparatus. 


These  exercises  have  been  well  tested  by 
the  author  in  his  work  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  the  Brookline  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  movements  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  to  every  teacher  who  has  the 
Boom  or  Stall  Bars. 

Single  sample  card  sent  free  on  request. 

Price  30  cents  (postage  5  cents)  for  either 
the  Boom  or  the  Stall  Bar  Exercises. 
Both  sets  of  cards  sent  postage  paid  on 
receipt  of  66  cents. 

Sold  only  by 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO..  Boston,  Mm*. 


tion  on  the  subject  A  committee,  of  which  C  W. 
Hetherington  is  chairman,  is  drafting  a  model  course 
which  can  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  playground 
workers  in  physical  training  normal  schools  and 
in  a  modified  form  in  all  normal  schoob.  Another 
committee,  of  which  Joseph  Lee  is  chairman,  is 
preparing  a  draft  for  a  model  state  law,  similar  to 
or  modeled  upon  a  law  passed  for  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  last  spring.  When  the  draft  of  the 
law  has  been  prepared  and  approved,  the  associa- 
tion intends  to  have  it  passed  by  as  many  states  as 
possible. 


Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A*  B.  WEGENER 

Liberally  illtatratcd  from  photographs 

showlDg  practical  gymoadtim 

ezerdies  OQ  the  vertical 

ladder*    Exerdics  may  Ifaw  in  process 
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"TIME  LOCKS" 

For  Lockers  and  Drawers 


Cut  half  size.  No.  3332-B.  (Locker  Lock) 

We  illustrate  A  NEW  ARTICLE— the  simplest 
and  quickest  to  operate  and  the  most  easily  under- 
stood of  all  KEYLESS  LOCKS  extant  May  be 
opened  by  aid  of  SIGHT,  or  by  SOUND,  or  by 
TOUCH,  AT  DISCRETION.  Nothing  at  all  like 
it  in  the  market.  Beyond  being  novel,  it  is  pleasing 
to  everybody,  being  in  every  sense  practical  and 
secure,  as  well  as  reasonable  in  price. 

Fror  INTRODUCTION,  a  sample  of  No.  3332-B 
(for  a  Locker  door)  or  No.  3360-B  (for  a  drawer) 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Money  in  full 
refunded  upon  prompt  return  of  lock  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  C^n  refer  by  permission  to  im- 
portant customers. 

Please  state  thickness  of  door  or  drawer,  also 
whether  of  wood  or  metal. 

The    leading   manufacturers    of    Lockers    supply 
"Time  Locks"  upon  their  best  grades,  when  speci- 
fied. 
Address   MILLER   LOCK  CO.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Mention  "American  OymnMia"  when  writing  to  adveiiiseri. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPLETE    FILES     OF    AMERICAN 
GYMNASIA. 
Only  a  few  complete  sets  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia"   are    now  available.      The  price    for  unbound 
copies  is  $2.00  each  for  Vol.  i,  Vol.  2,  and  Vol.  3. 
Bound  volumes,  $2.90  each.     Several  inquiries  have 
been    received    recently    regarding    complete    files. 
Now  is  the  time  to  order.    When  the  present  limited 
quantity  is  exhausted  no  more  can  be  obtained. 
AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  REALLY  REACH  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
GYMNASIA  MEN. 
An  article  by  Robert  J.  Roberts,  the  pioneer  as- 
sociation physical  director,  will  be  printed  in  the 
February  "American  Gymnasia,"  presenting  some 
inside  glimpses  of  Mr.  Roberts'  own  methods  and  a 
few  of  his  high  ideals  for  instructors  to  aim  at. 


RATIONAL  .EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS 
AT  SCHOOL. 
A  paper  by  Dr.  Mary  S.  Croswell,  Colby  College, 
Maine,  on  the  above  subject  will  be  printed  in  the 
February  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  presenting 
some  phases  of  the  problem  from  the  first-hand  ob- 
servations of  a  medical  examiner  and  physical  di- 
rector. 


SPHERE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  IN 

COLLEGE  POLITICS,  ATHLETICS, 

FINANCES. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  read  before 

the  College  Gymnasium  Directors,  of  which  a  brief 

outline  is  given  on  page  66  of  this  issue,  will  be 

printed  in    more    complete   form  in    the  February 

"American  Gymnasia." 


The  Art  of  Swimming 


A  fresh  supply  of  the  book  "The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming," by  R.  F.  Nelligan,  has  been  received  and  is 
ready  for  distribution.  The  book  has  been  out  of 
stock  recently  on  account  of  the  demand  for  it.  The 
new  edition  has  an  attractive  cover.  The  illustra- 
tions and  descriptive  matter  between  the  covers  is 
unchanged;  it  was  and  is  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  book  of  information  for  practical  use  on  "The 
Art  of  Swimming." 


Price  by  mail,  65  cents. 


American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Or  any  bookseller. 


BOOKS  ON  DANCING,  PLAY  AND 
GAMES 

Supplied  by  American  Gymnasia  Co., 
Boston,   Mass. 

MAYPOLE  DANCES,  Lincoln,  illustrated,  in- 
cludes English  and  American  folk  dances, 
price  $1.25. 

FOLK  GAMES  AND  DANCES,  Hofer,  mnsic  and 
description  of  64  dances  and  games,  76  cents. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GAMES  AND  EXERCISES, 
Kirk,  mnslc  and  description,  especially  for 
children,  60  cents. 

OLD  DANISH  FOLK  DANCES,  Hanson  and 
Goldsmith,  description  with  method  of  teach- 
ing, 75  cents;  music  in  two  books,  $2.70  extra. 

OLD  SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCES,  Bergquist,  de- 
scription 76  cents;  music  in  two  books,  $2.30 
extra. 

SWEDISH  WEAVING  DANCE,  description  and 
music,  26  cents. 

MARCHING  CALISTHENICS  AND  FANCY 
STEPS,  for  gymnaslnm  and  school  nse,  Wil- 
liams-Lnndgren,  60  cents. 

RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES  (fancy 
steps),  Perrln  and  Starks,  $1.60. 

PLAY    EXERCISES    AND    MARCHING,    inclnd- 

>  Ing  elementary  fancy  steps,  for  school  children, 
Nissen,   26  cents. 

EDUCATION  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES,  John- 
son; meaning  of  play,  application  to  educa- 
tion, description  of  approyed  games,  06  cents 
by  mall. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES,  Rook,  illustrated  b) 
diagrams,  esthetic  work  for  children,  26  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS,  Morton,  similar  to  aboYe,  80 
cents. 

DANCING,  Its  Relation  to  Educational  and  So- 
cial  Life,   Dodworth,  $1.60. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ART  OF  DANCING,  Zorn, 
translated  from  German  by  A.  J.  Sheafe,  lllus- 
♦trated,  $10.00. 

EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  PLAY  (children). 
Johnson  and  Colby,  70  cents. 

GYMNASTIC  STORIES  AND  PLAY  (children), 
Stoneroad,    76   cents. 

POPULAR  GYMNASTICS,  Betz,  contains  excel- 
lent suggestions  for  playground  and  recrea- 
tion center  purposes,  75  cents  (postage  6  cents). 

G'fXtNASTIC  GAMES  (200  indoor  and  outdoor). 
Gray,   70  cents. 

160  GYMNASTIC  GAMES,  B.  N.  S.  of  G.,  $1.10. 

GYMNASTIC  GAMES  CLASSIFIED,  Arnold, 
paper  cover,   70  cents;   cloth,  $1.00. 


New  books  relating  to  hygiene,  physical  train- 
ing, play  and  games,  and  allied  subjects  are 
noted  in  the  Book  Review  section  of  ''American 
Gymnasia**  monthly. 

Orders  for  books  should  be  accompanied  by  re- 
mittance, preferably  by  postal  or  express  money 
order.  Not  responsible  for  books  miscarried  by 
mall,  unless  registered.  Books  sent  C.  O.  D. 
when    requested. 

Personal  Hygiene 

A  Manual  of  Proper  Living  on  a  Physiologic 
Basis.  Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pyle,  A.M.,  M.D.  Third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1907.  Technical  lan- 
guage avoided. — Facts  plainly  stated.— Good  for 
popular  reading  and  consultation.— Reliable  hy- 
gienic information.  Pages,  344.  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.50.     Free  circular  shows  contents. 


REFINEMENT  AND  EXCLUSiVENESS 

Characterize  "COLUMBIA"  Styles.     * 
"DOWN-TO-DATE" 

Gymnasium  Suits 
Swimming  Suits 
Hockey  Skirts 
Jumper  Blouses 

Endorsed  and  Used  by  Leading  Physical 

Culturists  all  over  the  Country. 

Consumers'  League  Endorsement. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

145  SOUTH  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  HASTINGS  SYSTEM* 

OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIOI 

Includes  the  following  features: 

\  for  Men 
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Rational  Education  for  Girls  at  School 


By  Mary  S.  Croswell,  M.D.,  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me. 


MY  work  brings  me  into  close  touch  with  young 
women,  and  the  hobby  that  I  ride  hardest  and  most 
consistently  is  such  a  physical  training — education, 
I  choose  to  call  it — ^as  will  develop  right  and  last- 
ing habits  of  active  exercise  as  the  rock  foimda- 
tion  of  all  scholastic  attainment,  moral  .  growth, 
and  general  efficiency  in  life. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  education  for  girls 
from  the  kindergarten  way  through  college  should 
have  this  one  aim: — to  develop  each  girl  to  her 
highest  economic  value  as  a  unit  of  society,  to  the 
'  end  that  when  she  finishes  her  years  of  preparatory 
training  she  may  carry  forth  into  life  a  sane,  well- 
balanced,  logical  mind,  high  moral  character,  and 
a  strong,  symmetrical,  properly  functioning  body, 
capable  of  assuming  and  performing  cheerfully  and 
well  the  duties  of  cultured  womanhood,  whether 
these  duties  lie  in  business  or  in  home  making. 

Is  our  educational  system  doing  this?  From  my 
observation,  No.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  physical  examinations  of  the  girls 
as  they  enter  college,  from  class-room  reports  from 
their  professors,  and  from  personal  observation  of 
them  in  class  and  socially. 

Physical  examination  reveals  in  a  large  percentage 
of  the  freshman  girls  a  woeful  lack  of  symmetriaJ 
development,  and  in  many  cases  marked  deformity. 
Low  shoulders,  droop  necks,  prominent  abdomens. 


The  Sargent  Anniversary  Medal 

Former  students  and  friends  of  Dudley  Allen 
Sargent,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  director  of  the 
Hemenway  gymnasium,  Harvard  University,  have 
presented  him  with  a  bronze  medallion,  of  which  a 
reproduction  is  printed  on  this  page. 

The  medallion,  designed  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
professor  of  physical  education  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  above  the  profile  face  the 
words:  "Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  Pioneer  in  Physical 
Education,  1907" ;  while  on  the  reverse  is  a  row  of 
five  Harvard  seals  below  the  words,  "A  Recognition 
by  his  Friends  and  Students/'  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  contributed  to  the  medallion  fund.  A 
plaster  model  of  the  medallion  and  a  bound  volume 
containing  the  autographs  of  the  contributors  were 
presented  to  Dr.  Sargent  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  at 
the  commencement  exercises  marking  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Training,  held  in  Sanders  Theatre,  June  i,  1907.  The 
bronze  medallion  was  finished  recently  and  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Sar^jent.- 

The  committee  is  having  struck  a  limited  number 
of  copies  of  the  medal.  These  are  to  be  presented 
to  President  Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary 
of  War;  Major  General  Bell,  Curtis  Giuld,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  who 
were  all  students  under  Dr.  Sargent  at  different 
times  and  under  various  conditions,  mainly  while 
these  men  were  students  at  Harvard  and  users  of 
the  gymnasium.  The  chairman  of  the  medallion 
committee  is  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education,  Columbia  University. 


awkward  gaits,  and  poor  carriage  are  so  frequent 
as  to  be  almost  the  rule.  The  muscles  are  flabby 
and  weak,  the  skin  sallow  and  disfigured  by  acne. 
In  place  of  calm  nerves,  sound  sleep,  sane  judg- 
ment and  optimism,  we  find  these  girls  of  eighteen 
confessing  to  "nervousness,"  confirmed  in  habits 
of  worry,  easily  startled  by  noises,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  not  a  few  hysterical. 

Far  too  often  we  find  college  women  manifesting 
symptoms  of  abnormal  and  often  seriously  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  generative  organs.  Chit  of 
one  class  examined  15  per  cent,  suffered  from  dys- 
menorrhoea  severe  enough  to  keep  them  from  reci- 
tations for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  We  find  our 
girls  coming  to  the  close  of  the  term  and  year, 
nervous  wrecks.  Many  a  college  woman  has  to  take 
an  enforced  vacation  of  a  year  or  more  to  recover 
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.from   the   strain  of  her  college   course,  and  some 
never  recover  their  normal  health  equilibrium. 
So  much  for  physical  unfitness. 
A  close  observation  of  their  habits  and  the  re- 
sults of  previous  educational  processes  shows  mental 
defects  which  should  not  exist,  I  believe,  if  the  sec- 
ondary schools  were  doing  their  duty.     Our  fresh- 
men have  failed  during  their  preparatory  course  to 
establish  definite  habits  of  .concentrated  study.     In- 
stead of  having  schedules   of  time   for  the  entire 
day,    devoting    such    hours    to    hard,    concentrated 
study,  such  to  work,  such  to  play,  they  jumble  all 
together.     The   result   is   waste  of   time   dawdling 
over  lessons,  reading  without  thinking,  figuring  with- 
out  reasoning,  until  in  their  mental  befuddlement 
they  cry  out:  "Too  much  is  required,  the  courses 
are  too  hard,  we  have  to  study  all  the  time;  have 
no  time  to  give  to  gymnastics  and  exercise." 
The  trouble  lies  with  the  preparatory  schools. 
Work  has  been  made  too  easy.     G)ncentration 
and  application  have  not  been  acquired.     Ed- 
ucation  has  been  spread  out  too   thin.     They 
have   learned   a   little   about   many   things,   but 
have   not   acquired   a   consciousness   of   mental 
power  to  grapple  successfully  with  harder  and 
yet  "harder  problems.     Briefly,  they   lack  men- 
tal self-reliance. 

A  second  fault  is  failure  to  comprehend  what ' 
constitutes  rational  education.  Nowhere  along  the 
educational  race-track  have  they  received  the  tip 
that  she  who  would  win  in  the  practical  contests  of 
bread-and-butter  life  is  the  one  who,  in  addition  to 
a  clear  thinking,  well-trained  mind,  high  moral 
standards,  and  cultured  womanhood,  possesses  a 
physique,  robust  and  strong,  which  is  capable  of 
enduring  prolonged  and  intense  application  to  work, 
either  mental  or  physical;  that  the  economic  value 
of  education  is  not  measured  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
pins,  but  by  ability  to  apply  what  knowledge  one 
has.  The  economic  value  of  an  educated  woman  is 
2:ero  unless  made  operative  by  vigorous  health  and 
vital  power. 

Lastly,  these  girls  come  to  us  with  no  clear  rea- 
son for  faith  in  the  value  of  exercise  and  without 
fixed  habits  of  recreation.  They  have,  too  often, 
to  be  forced  to  take  sufficient  exercise  for  the  mere 
maintenance  of  health. 

FAULTS  OF  THE  LOWER  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  faults  in  the  lower 
schools.  What  arc  some  of  them?  First  and  great- 
est from  my  standpoint,  is  the  failure  of  school 
officials  and  teachers  to  realize  and  keep  in  mind 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  girls  and  the  close 
and  vital  relation  of  all  her  powers  to  her  physical 
heahh.  Specially  is  this  true  in  the  last  years  of 
the  grades  and  the  first  of  the  high  school.  The 
g^irl  is  maturing  and  new  demands  are  being  made 
upon  her.  Her  entire  future  and  the  happiness  of 
those  with  whom  she  may  be  closely  associated  in 
after  life  depends  upon  the  normal  development  of 
the  generative  organs  and  the  preservation  of  health 
equilibrium.  Yet  instead  of  a  recognition  of  this 
fact  and  a  corresponding  lightening  of  the  educa- 
tional strain,  we  find  more  burdens  piled  on,  more 
demands  upon  time  and  strength. 

Secondly  the  subjects  brought  to  the  girls'  atten- 
tion are  too  large.  Twould  be  wiser  to  cultivate 
smaller  fields  and  plough  the  furrows  deeper. 


Thirdly,  there  is  too  little  common  sense  Instruc- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  health  and  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  exercise,  recreation,  and  fresh  air  if  one 
would  have  a  clear  mind  and  obtain  the  best  edu- 
cational results.  The  average  grade  school  has  too 
few  recess  periods  and,  in  many,  those  arranged  for 
are  not  properly  used.  The  teachers  fail  to  insist 
upon  the  girls  employing  the  time  given  for  re- 
creation in  active  games.  They  themselves  do  not 
set  the  example,  and  even  allow  study  to  go  on  dur- 
ing recreation  periods. 

What  is  true  of  grade  schools  is  even  more  de- 
plorable in  the  high  school.  The  teachers  devote 
less  attention  to  the  matter  and  set  a  still  worse  ex- 
ample. Also  the  girl  is  entering  society,  and  so 
later  hours  for  parties  and  studying  are  allowed. 
FAULTY  COLLEGE  CONDITIOinS. 
If  a  girl  be  lucky,  she  enters  college  with  fair 
health.  As  I  have  said^  too  often  she  comes  to  us 
weak  physically,  nervous,  and  poorly  fitted  for  the 
strenuous  life  of  college.  For  college  life  is  strenu- 
ous— ^too  much  so.  Here  she  finds  altogether  new 
conditions  to  which  to  adapt  herself.  Along  all 
lines  come  increased  demands.  Class-room  com- 
petition is  keener.  Her  classmates  are,  on  the  av- 
erage, cleverer  than  her  high  school  mates  and  am- 
bition urges  to  gteater  effort  to  keep  up  in  line. 
The  assignments  of  lessons  are  longer;  often  too 
long  to  be  prepared  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
courses  are  harder,  and  the  judgment  of  professors 
more  rigorous.  Social  duties  also  demand  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  strength.  College  literary  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  parties  and' receptions,  all  draw  upon 
her  surplus  vigor. 

Then,  too,  the  girl  is  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources. She  must  assume  responsibility  for  her  ac- 
tions. The  problems  of  character  formation  and 
religious  faith  as  personal  matters  confront  her. 
All  these  varied  interests  make  great  inroads  upon 
her  nervous  energy,  and  as  a  result  of  overwork, 
over-study,  and  over-play  many  a  girl  leaves  college 
nervously  and  physically  unfit  to  contribute  any- 
where near  her  proper  economic  value  to  the 
world's  work. 

But,  you  object,  most  colleges  have  required  gym- 
nastic work  for  their  women.  Why  does  not  that 
counteract  these  evils?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  many-sided. 

First,  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  colleges  she 
finds  the  physical  education  department  upon 
a  distinctly  lower  plane  than  other  courses.  It 
is  often  considered  a  sort  of  side  issue.  It  is 
hard  to  arouse  interest  and  make  the  girls  real-  . 
ize  the  great  benefits  which  can  come  from  it, 
when  there  seems  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  trustees,  no  rational  conception  of  the 
proper  ratio  of  health  and  physical  education  to 
present  and  future  efficiency.  Often  the  director 
has  to  contend  with  the  feeling  among  the  stu- 
dent body  that  the  course  is  not  required,  but 
something  to  be  got  out  of  by  hook  or  crook. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  course. 

Many  of  our  large  stores  and  factories  realize 
the  increased  economic  value  of  their  employees 
when  receiving  physical  training,  and  supply  free 
gymnastic  instruction  for  them.  If  a  clerk  is  worth 
enough  more  intellectually,  morally,  and  physically 
to   his   business   to  warrant   the  outlay  of  capital, 
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what   about   the   economic   value    of  the   educated 

woioan? 

Secondly,  in  most  colleges  little  or  no  proper 
instruction  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  ra- 
tional living  is  required,  or  even  obtainable.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  many  of  the  instructors  arc 
living  negations  of  the  commonest  health  prin- 
ciples! Men  who  almost  never  take  exercise 
save  what  is  compulsory,  who  defy  all  the  laws 

(To  be  continued 


of   hygiene    in   matters    of   class-room   ventila- 
tion   and    requirements,    who    lay    great    stress 
upon    intellectual   attainment   and    morals,    and 
ignore  the  one  thing  that  will  give  permanent 
value  to  them — good  health. 
Lastly,  while  there  may  be  a  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium and  athletic  field,  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  their  use  at  periods  that  are  physiologically  fit 
for  recreation, 
in  March  issue.) 


Yale  Adopts  Course  in  Health  Education 

By  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.D. 


THIS  year  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty 
years  a  course  of  lectures  on  health  topics  was  given 
to  the  members  of  the  academic  freshman  class  at 
Yale  University.  The  step  was  taktti  after  several 
conferences  between  the  director  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  arousing  greater  respect  for  body  effi- 
ciency among  the  first  year  men  in  both  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  departments. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  October  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  selected  to  give  the  lec- 
tures: Prof.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Dr.  Frederick  Rett- 
ger,  Dr.  George  Blumer  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Anderson. 
The  freshman  class  being  too  large  for  any  class- 
room, the  men  were  divided  in  two  sections,  one 
meeting  at  9.30  and  the  other  at  10.30  each  Tues- 
day morning.    The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were: 

October  8th. — "Why  should  a  man  exercise,"  Dr. 
Anderson. 

October  isth. — "Some  important  factors  which 
determine  good  health,"  Dr.  Rettger. 

October  22d. — "Certain  forms  of  contagious  dis- 
eases," Drs.  Blumer  and  Mendel. 
October  29th. — "Physical  efficiency,"  Dr.  Anderson. 
November  sth. — "The  power  to  work  and  its  rela- 
tion to  diet,"  Dr.  Fisher. 
November  12th. — "Mental  Hygiene,"  Dr.  Kent. 
Attendance  on  the  part  of  the  academic  fresh- 
men was  required  but  not  on  the  part  of  the  first 
year  scientific  men;  the  latter  were  cordially  invited 
to  be  present.  A  suumary  of  each  lecture  is  here  given. 
Dr.  Anderson  in  his  two  lectures  explained  care- 
fully the  reasons  for  required  work,  and  presented 
arguments  for  the  careful  training  of  the  body.  He 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  production  of  a  well 
balanced  man,  which  meant  a  body  well  equipped 
to  supply  the  demands  of  an  active  mind.  He  spoke 
of  anthropometry,  the  anthropometric  chart,  the 
new  measurment  card  for  the  freshmen,  the  colle- 
giate strength  tests  and  their  place  in  the  gymnastic 
prescription,  the  developing  appliances  and  how  to 
use  them,  the  prescription  book,  and  the  comparative 
worth  of  games  and  formal  gymnastics.  Some  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  effect  of  voluntary  muscu- 
lar movement  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
the  effect  of  a  well  nourished  brain  upon  the  mind. 
Dr.  Anderson  used  models  and  drawings  to  explain 
his  text. 

Dr.  Rettger  spoke  on  the  propagation  of  disease 
by  germs  and  the  effect  of  personal  and  public 
cleanliness  upon  the  destruction  of  bacilli.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  beneficial  effects  of  pure  air,  explain- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  ventilation,  and 
mentioning  some  of  the  best  methods  of  avoiding 
disease  germs.  Dr.  Rettger  brought  cultures  which 
were  passed  around  the  class.    He  made  it  clear  to 


his  listeners  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent a  certain  percentage  of  illness  by  care  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  its  environment.  He  illustrated 
his  lecture  with  lantern  slides. 

Drs.  Blumer  and  Mendel  collaborated  in  giving 
the  third  lecture.  Dr.  Blumer  had  as  a  subject  a 
topic  that  is  always  hard  to  handle,  but  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  was  sensible  and  appealed  to  the 
men.  He  dwelt  upon  the  physiological  and  biologi- 
cal effects  of  certain  diseases  that  young  men  often 
come  in  contact  with  and  explained  in  a  convincing 
manner  not  only  the  present  danger  but  the  future 
baneful  results  that  are  passed  to  other  perfectly 
innocent  persons  by  youths  who  have  been  poisoned 
by  these  germs.  Dr.  Blumer  did  not  in  any  way 
discuss  the  question  from  the  ethical,  but  purely 
from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

Dr.  Fisher  spoke  of  the  various  tests  that  have 
been  made  at  Yale  in  the  interest  of  diet.  He  ex- 
plained the  studies  with  the  professors,  the  soldiers 
•  from  the  U.  S.  Hospital  Corps,  the  nine  students 
who  spent  six  months  testing  the  methods  of  com- 
plete mastication,  the  forty-five  subjects  who  rep- 
resented the  meat  eaters,  and  meat  abstainers,  the 
eight  selected  athletes  and  gymnasts,  and,  finally,  the 
special  tests  made  with  Horace  Fletcher.  He  argued 
that  the  freshmen  could  do  much  for  themselves  and 
for  athletics  at  the.  college  by  moderation  in  eating 
and  in  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  He  pointed 
out  some  of  the  latest  resVilts  obtained  by  scientific 
men  in  their  investigations  of  what  could  be  and 
should  be  eaten  for  physical  efficiency. 

Dr.  Kent's  lecture  was  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  mind  to  the  body,  and  to  explain  how  the  body 
might  affect  or  be  affected  by  the  mind.  He  han- 
dled in  a  forceful  manner  the  ethical  side  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  conduct,  told  the  men  how  they  could 
do  for  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  de- 
sires that  would  lead  them  into  mischief.  He  spoke 
of  the  effect  of  the  individual  acts  upon  college 
esprit  du  corps,  and  appealed  to  the  men  from  the 
point  of  noblesse  oblige. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  lecture  committee  and  the 
freshman  officers  held  in  November,  it  was  voted 
to  make  the  course  a  permanent  one  and  to  an- 
nounce it  in  the  college  prospectus.  Later,  the 
, freshmen  will  be  expected  to  take  notes'  and  pass 
an  examination  on  the  subjects  for  which  examina- 
tion credit  will  be  given. 

One  of  the  noticeable  good  results  of  this  inno- 
vation is  the  increased  use  of  the  gymnasium  and 
its  departments  by  the  scientific  freshmen  (academic 
first  year  men  are  required  to  exercise)  and  a  health- 
ier attitude  of  all  those  who  attended  the  lectures 
towards  physical  training.  As  a  number  of  men 
stated:  "We  now  see  why  gymnastics  and  athlet- 
ics are  essential  in  produang  physical  efficiency." 
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Physical  Education  at  Ohio  State  University 


By  O.  E.  Warfield. 


THE  following  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  equii)- 
ment,  scope,  and  character  of  a  department  of  physi- 
cal education  as  now  carried  on  in  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive universities  in  the  Middle  West,  the  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

The  gymnasium-  floor,  inside  measurements,  is 
150  by  80  ft.  There  is  a  gallery  entirely  around  the 
gymnasium  that  will  seat  1,000  people  and  a  running 
track  with  14  laps  to  the  mile.  In  the  basement  is 
another  gymnasium  80  by  53  ft.,  also  two  natator- 
iums  20  by  30  ft.,  and  ranging  in  depth  from  3  1-2 
to  61-2  ft.,  two  bath  rooms  34  by  50  ft.,  and  large, 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  locker  rooms. 

There  is  an  enrollment  for  compulsory  exercise 
of  870  men  and  between  200  and  300  women.  There 
are  also  500  to  600  men  taking  voluntary  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium  and  in  athletics  and  games.  Ath- 
letics, basd>all,  and  tennis  are  upon  the  recreative 
basis.  Squad  contests  in  these  sports  are  managed 
in  such  a  way  that  every  man,  regardless  of  his 
ability,  has  an  opportunity  to  participate.  The  com- 
pulsory exercise  is  carried  on  both  indoors  and  out- 
doors according  to  the  season  and  the  weather. 
Thus  interest  is  aroused  in  all  forms  of  physical 
activities  and  many  men  become  devotees  of  some 
particular  game  or  sport  which  is  often  enjoyed 
long  after  graduation.  In  this  way  the  physical 
department  becomes  a  lasting  benefit. 

The  gymnasium  period  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  corrective  and 
hygienic  body  building  exercise  with  or  without  hand 
^apparatus;  the  second  part  is  given  to  exercises 
upon  the  heavy  apparatus  to  develop  objective  con- 
trol and  the  third  part  is  used  for  recreative  games. 

During  the  first  week  of  each  term,  class  talks 
are  given  relating  to  piersonal  and  community  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  and  illustrations  are  drawn 
directly  from  present  conditions  as  found  by  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  over  fifty  student  rooming  and 
boarding  places.  A  course  in  "First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured" is  also  given.  Each  student  is  given  a  thor- 
ough medical  and  physical  examination  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  collep^e  year  and  special 
exercise  is  prescribed  to  suit  his  particular  needs. 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  M.  D.  O.  E.  Warfield 
is   assistant. 

DEPARTMENT  REGULATIONS. 

The  regulations  for  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  Men,  including  athletics,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Supervision  and  Control. — The  supervision  and 
general  control  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation shall  be  under  the  Director  of  Phjrsical  Ed- 
ucation, advised  and  assisted  by  the  Military  and 
Gymnasium    Board. 

Requirements  and  Credit. — All  male  students  of 
the  university,  by  the  third  day  after  their  entrance, 
must  register  at  the  director's  office  and  arrange  for 
a   physical   examination  and   the  first  term's  work. 

Physical  training  is  required  two  hours  per  week 
during  the  first  year  of  a  student's  residence  at  the 
university,  or  until  he  successfully  completes  three 
terms  of  gymnasium  work  unless  exempted  in  ac- 
cordance with   the  rules. 


One  credit  hour  will  be  given  for  each  term's 
work  in  physical  %training  successfully  completed, 
and  these  credits  will  be  included  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  student's  standing  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  Such  credits  so  obtained  shall  be  required  for 
graduation,  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  credits 
given   for  academic  work. 

Exemptions. — All  students  in  th^  College  of  Law, 
students  who  are  recognized  as  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees,  students  who  by  reason  of  their 
church  affiliations  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
gymnasium  work,  and  students  compelled  to  seek 
employment  in  order  to  defray  expenses  while  in 
the  university,  may  be  exempted  from  gymnasium 
work. 

No  student  exempted  by  reason  of  self-support 
shall  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  any  studenf  organi- 
zation other  than  regular  literary  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  students 
who  may  be  exempted  from  gymnasium  work  in  or- 
der to  take  part  in  athletic  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  coach,  or  trainer,  or  proper  officer  of 
the   athletic   association. 

The  coach  or  trainer  in  charge  will  report  once 
a  week  to  the  director  the  records  of  all  students 
substituting  such  work  for  gymnasium  work. 

Any  student  exempted  from  gymnasium  work  to 
take  part  in  athletics,  must  at  the  completion  of 
the  regular  athletic  work,  report  back  to-  the  di- 
rector at  once  for  the  regular  work  of  the  de- 
partment. Failure  to  do  so  will  subject  him  to  the 
regular  penalty   for   absences. 

Exemption  shall  be  made  for  physical  disability, 
upon  the  examination  and  recommendation  of  the 
.  director,  provided  that,  in  case  the  student  desires 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  director,  an  ex- 
amination shall  be  made  by  a  physician  appointed  by 
the  university,  and  for  which  examination  the  stu- 
dent shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

A  student  exempted  from  regular  gymnasium 
work,  may  be  required  to  do  other  work  related  to 
the  work  of  the  department. 

Delinquencies  and  Absences. — A  system  of  de- 
merits, to  be  administered  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, shall  be  in  use  in  the  gymnasium,  locker 
rooms,  and  bath  room. 

Any  student  using  the  gvmnasium  floor,  track, 
locker,  or  bath  room,  who  willfully  refuses  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  director,  shall,  upon  the  report  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  president,  and  upon 
the  approval  of  the  president,  be  suspended  from 
the  university. 

Any  student  refusing  to  obey  the  proper  order 
of  any  aid  or  assistant  in  charge  at  the  time  of  the 
floor,  locker,  or  bath  room,  shall  be  subject  to  10 
demerits. 

Any  student  who  receives  more  than  80  demerits 
his  first  term,  or  more  than  70  demerits  in  any 
succeeding  term,  shall  upon  recommendation  by 
Military  and  Gymnasium  Board,  when  approved  by 
the  president,  be  suspended  from  the  university. 

Any  student  who  receives  more  than  60  demerits 
in  any  one  term,  shall  be  failed  in  his  term's  work. 

Any  student  who  receives  more  than  45  demerits 
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in  any  one  term  shall  be  conditioned  in  his  term's 
work. 

Any  unexcused  absence  from  class  shall  count 
20  demerits. 

Any  improper  conduct  on  floor  of  gymnasium, 
bath,  or  locker  room  in  action  or  language,  shall 
count  lo  demerits.    - 

Unclean  body,  clothes  or  locker,  shall  count  10 
demerits.  , 

In  case  students  are  found  to  be  afflicted  with 
any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  the  director  of 
physical  education  shall  have  power  to  exclude  them 
from  the  gymnasium  until  such  time  as  the  danger 
of  the  infection  has  disappeared,  and  where  exclu- 
sion is  practiced , under  this  rule  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  director  to  report  the  case  to  the  pres- 
ident for  such  action  as  he  may  consider  nec- 
essary. 

Appointments. — There  shall  be  chosen  from  t<^e 
student  body,  and  from  upper  classmen  where  pos- 
sible, 20  aids.  These  aids  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  upon  recommendation  by  the  director. 

All  students  who  give  three  terms'  acceptable 
service  as  aids  will,  upon  certificate  of  that  fact 
furnished  by  the  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
receive  $20. 

Uniforms. — The  uniforms  for  the  aids  shall  be 
a  plain  gray,  sleeveless  shirt,  with  scarlet  A  on  left 
shoulder  and  gray  trousers  with  a  scarlet  stripe 
down  the  side. 

The  other  students  shall  wear  a  gray  shirt  with 
one-quarter  sleeve  and  a  scarlet  band  across  front 
and  gray  trousers  with  a  black  stripe  down  the  side. 
•  Open  Qass  Exhibition. — At  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  there  shall  be  open  class  work  and  ex- 
hibition, in  which  all  men  having  the  work  during 
the  year  will  be  required  to  take  part.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  be  a  free-for-all  competition  for  the 
medal  to  be  given  the  best  gymnast. 

REGULATIONS  ¥OK  ATHLETICS. 

Supervision  and  Control. — The  supervision  and 
general  control  of  athletics  is  under  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education  for  men.  The  duties  of  this 
official  which  pertain  to  athletics  are: 

(a)  Arrangement  of  .all  schedules. 

(b)  Supervision  of  all  coaching,  training  and 
athletic  contests. 

(c)  Charge  of  the  athletic  field  and  all  athletic 
equipment. 

(d)  Making  of  all  purchases  and  approval  of 
all  bills  of  expense  connected  with  the  athletic  field, 
athletic  equipment,  and  athletic  contests. 

The  assistant  coaches,  trainers,  etc.,  whose  sal- 
aries are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Education  for  men  on  the  approval  of  the 
Athletic  Board  of  said  association. 

Faculty  Rules  Regarding  Athletics. — Athletic 
games  are  forbidden  at  any  time  before  4  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturday. 

No  person  shall  represent  this  university  as  a 
contestant  in  any  intercollegiate  athletic  game  or 
other  public  event,  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  student  of 
the  university,  doing  full  work,  and  not  delinquent 
in  his  studies. 

No  student  of  this  university  shall  play  in  any 
intercollegiate  athletic  contest  until  after  he  has 
been  in  regular  attendance  during  six  consecutive 
months. 

No  student  may  engage  in  any  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contest  until  he  has  passed  a  physical  examina- 


tion satisfactory  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium. 
Intercollegiate  games  shall  be  played  against  bona 
fide  students  only. 


Length  of  Intercollegiate  Schedules 

.  By  Paul  C.   Phillips,  Amherst  College. 

Note — ^Resume  of  a  paper  read  before  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  .Athletic  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  intercollegiate 
athletics  have  assumed  remarkable  proportions  and 
the  question  of  their  control  has  become  extremely 
important  Athletics  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
man  and  nature  to  safeguard  the  race  from  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  dangers  incident  to  our 
civilization. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  are  but  a  part  ot 
this  great  movement  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  ' 
their  function.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  too 
far.  They  need  control  and  that  by  the  faculties 
who  are  in  last  analysis  the  responsible  parties.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  consider  the  schedules  for 
these  sports  from  all  view  points,  faculty,  trainer, 
coach,  manager,  undergraduate,  and  alumnus  and  try 
to  harmonize  &11  factors,  but  without  sacrifice  of 
ideals. 

It  is  wise  to  set  a  definite  limit  to  the  number  of 
games  allowed,  as  it  keeps  committees  to  their  ideals 
and  avoids  difficulties  later  on. 

Certain  cardinal  principles  may  be  laid  down 
for  the  determination  of  the  number  of  games  al- 
lowed : 

1.  Athletes  should  not  be  treated  as  a  special 
class.  The  college  is  a  democracy,  there  should  be 
no  class  legislation,  hence — 

2.  Students  on  teams  should  be  allowed  no 
more  cuts  than  are  .granted  other  students. 

3.  Schedules  should  not  be  approved  which 
require  over  cutting  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
team. 

If  these  propositions  are  agreed  to,  a  first  limit 
is  put  to  schedules,  for  the  commonly  allowed  frac- 
tion of  absences  is  one- tenth  of  all  exercises  which 
would  limit  visiting  games  to  from  8  to  10,  making 
an  average  schedule  of  from  16  to  20.  This  would 
be  an  outer  limit  for  all  sports. 

The  physical  demands  of  the  sport  set  another 
limit  to  football,  basketball,  hockey,  and  rowing.  One 
game  a  week  is  considered  by  trainers  sufficient,  and 
if  the  season  was  shortened  to  seven  weeks,  seven 
games  would  be  allowed.  The  **big  nine"  in  the 
West  allow  but  five.  Basketball  and  hockey  might 
be  rated  with  football  and  a  schedule  of  8  to  10 
games  be  approved.  The  financial  argument  is 
strong  in  some  quarters  for  a  lon^  schedule,  but 
frequently  it  is  overworked  as  it  is  the  few  big 
games  which  replenish  the  treasury. 

From  the  faculty  yiew  point  10  games  of  base- 
hall,  one  a  week  during  the  spring  term,  seem  rea- 
sonable, but  an  initial  cut  to  18  would  seem  wiser. 

For  football  5  is  recommended  as  an  ideal  num- 
ber of  games  with  a  reduction  to  7  at  first. 

For  basket  ball  and  hockey  10  games  at  present 
seems  reasonable. 

Most  other  athletic  schedules  need  little  reduction. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  called  attention  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Derby,  as  outlined  in  "Outlook"  last 
fall  and  noted  in  "American  Gymnasia"  of  Noveih- 
ber,  for  a  delayed  varsity  season.  This  plan  ,he 
claimed,  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


OHIO    STATE    UNIVERSITY    GYMNASIUM. 
Exterior  and  Interior,  Showing  a  Class  of  Students  Exercising. 
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How  to  Really  Reach  Gymnasium  Men 

Thirty  Years'  Experience  Condensed  into  a  Few  Paragraphs 

By  Robert  J.  Roberts. 


Note: — Only  at  rare  intervals  does  Mr.  Roberts 
put  into  writing  for  publication  some  of  the  valu- 
able knowledge  he  possesses  as  a  direct  result  of 
his  30  active  years  of  service  as  a  director  of  physi- 
cal training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums.  He  is 
always  more  than  willing  to  convey  by  word  of 
mouth  anything  he  knows  that  can  help  a  fellow 
instructor,  for  he  practices  what  he  preaches;  he 
is  a  crank  from  backbone  to  breastbone  on  this 
point,  as  the  following  article  indicates.  He  sin- 
cerely believes  in  his  work  and  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  it  is  secondary  to  any  effort  whatsoever  for 
the  benefit  of  human  beings.  That  is  why  he 
stoutly  insists  that  a  physical  director  should  be 
a  model  all-round  man— a  real  true  man  in  every 
respect — although  he  probably  knows  full  well  that 
not  every  instructor  will  reach  the  ideal  set  up. 

The  following  article  presents  not  only  Mr.  Rob- 
ert's conception  of  how  a  gymnasium  director  should 
carry  on  his  work,  but  it  also  presents  a  very  ac- 
curate idea  of  how  he  has  done  his  own  work  and 
how  he  does  il  today  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Boston,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  conditions  he  pre- 
sents are  found  mainly  in  association  gymnasiums, 
but  almost  any  instructor  can  find  for  personal  use 
stimulating  points  that  are  here  presented.  The 
basis  for  this  article  was  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Rob- 
erts before  a  conference  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  association  physical  dicpctcrs.  It  has 
since  been  revised  for  publication  in  "American 
Gymnasia." 


THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  want  to  catch 
fish  you  must  go  where  the  fish  are.  So  to  catch 
the  attention  and  thoughts  of  men  you,  a  physical 
director,  must  go  where  the  men  are.  You  can  al- 
ways find  them  in  large  numbers  on  the  gymnasium 
floor  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  evening.  Try 
and  arrange  your  other  work,  measurements,  etc., 
so  that  you  can  spend  at  least  a  few  hours  every 
day  when  the  largest  number  of  members  are  there. 

Meet  them  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  have  hands, 
eyes  and  thoughts  for  them,  be  on  your  feet  moving 
around  among  them  giving  each  one  the  individual 
attention  that  his  needs  call  for.  Have  a  small 
desk  and  chair  or  two  where  they  can  come  and 
ask  you  questions  during  the  rests  between  classes. 

When  you  have  very  good  massed  class  leaders, 
move  around  among  the  members  correcting  their 
faults  as  they  exercise  in  class.  To  do  this  nicely 
the  men  should  not  stand  too  close  together  while 
doing  their  massed  work.  During  the  drill  watch 
out  for  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  those  that  do  the 
work  the  poorest  and  give  them  a  little  personal 
attention.  They  will  appreciate  the  trouble  you  take 
to  help  them  out. 

So  during  the  rests  between  classes  teach  each 
man  the  special  work  that  he  needs  to  build  up 
or  to  keep  his  body  in  as  harmonious  proportions 
as  its  bony  frame  work  will  allow.  Fill  up  your 
time  on  the*  floor  doing  this  kind  of  work  and  in 


giving  hygienic  advice  on  all  health  laws  and  you 
will  then  always  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  ever  being  on  the  watch  to  hold  a  young 
man  spiritually  when  the  right  moment  oflFers.  A 
very  wise  and  gentlemanly  way  of  doing  this  will 
occur  often  during  the  day  in  the  examination 
room  and  on  the  gymnasium  floor.  This  question 
is  most  often  asked:  "What  shall  I  do  to  correct 
round  shoulders?"  "Keep  straight  physically  is  the 
simplest  correction  and  also  apply  this  rule  to  your 
business  and  soul  life."  This  said  with  a  smile 
and  a  few  well  chosen  words,  is  good  seed  sown 
that  will  bear  fruit  if  you  constantly  keep  your  eye 
on  the  man  to  help  him  out. . 

Try  and  know  each  man  by  name.  Notice  when 
a  man  is  absent  from  his  class  and  speak  to  him 
about  it.  If  he  should  leave  the  gymnasium  find 
out  why  he  leaves.  When  a  man  comes  up  to  your 
little  gymnasium  desk  and  says  he  is  sorry  fdr  be- 
ing absent  from  his  class  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  on  the  right  track  in  dealing  with  that  man. 

Encourage  the  men  to  talk  with  you  on  their 
personal  hygiene,  sympathize  with  them  in  all  their 
doings,  about  getting  married  and  fixing  up  a  little 
home,  having  a  church  home,  why  it  was  wise  to 
daily  train  the  powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  etc. 
Teach  them  health  hints  on  physical,  thrifty  and 
spiritual  matters — the  right  kind  of  woman  to  marry, 
etc. 

BE  ON  TIME:  KEEP  YOUR  WORD. 

Keep  your  schedule.  If  you  advertise  to  run, 
say  an  advanced  gymnasium  class  on  certain  hours 
on  certain  days  of  the  week,  do  so,  even  if  there 
are  only  two  men  in  the  class  and  don't  start  it  20 
minutes  late.  Business  is  business,  so  do  what  you 
promise.  It  will  keep  you  on  your  taps  as  to  your 
duty.  It  will  keep  yoUr  men  posted  to  have  the 
class  schedule  posted  up  in  big  type  where  all  can  j 
easily  see  it.  One  must  govern  himself  before  he 
can  govern*6thers. 

An  instructor,  that  says  do  this  an3  do  that,  and 
does  not  do  so  himself  soon  loses  his  g:ood  influence 
over  his  gymnasium  members.  Personal  habits 
must  be  good,  standing  straight,  not  allowing  body 
to  grow  too  fat,  etc.  Dress  on  and  off  the  floor 
in  a  neat  manner.  While  leading  classes,  if  a  young 
man,  dress  gymnastically :  thiat  is,  nearly  nude  as  ! 
to  the  arms  and  legs.  Personal  eating  habits  should 
be  good;  don't  eat  fast  or  too  much,  or  drink 
much  while  eating;  don't  eat  between  meals  or  use 
alcohol  or  tobacco.  Lead  such  a  life  that  all  your 
members  could  follow  your  constant  example  with 
benefit   to  themselves. 

By  all  means  to  win  the  respect  and  love  of  your 
gymnasium  boys  don't  steal  time  away  from  them; 
keep  your  appointments-.  If  you  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  measure  a  boy  or  a  man,  make  your  word 
your  bond  and  be  there  the  moment  you  promise. 
It  soon  gets  played  out  to  say  "I  forgot  it,"  or  "I 
had  to  do  something  else."  The  boys  will  "get  onto 
you"  and  know  that  you  are  not  a  man  of  your 
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word  and  your  influence  for  good  over  them  is 
less.  Cover  your  g3rmnasium  hours;  have  posted 
up  in  large  type  the  hours  you  are  to  be  found  in 
your  office  and  also  the  hours  you  are  to  be  found 
on  the  gymnasium  floor.  Then  fill  all  these  hours 
full,  60  minutes  each.  If  you  do  this  your  members 
will  feel  that  you  are  looking  out  for  their  interests 
and  can  be  depended  upon  and  they  will  come  to 
you  for  help  in  all  things. 

It  is  important  to  begin  and  end  your  massed 
classes  on  time.  Don't  commence  a  class  five  or 
ten  minutes  too  late  or  end  it  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
too  soon.  If  the  class  is  scheduled  to  run  45  min- 
utes you  are  duty  bound  to  run  it  for  that  length 
of  time,  no  more  no  less.  Run  every  class  in  an 
earnest,  loving,  hearty  manner;  put  all  your  soul, 
wisdom  and  strength  into  your  leading  of  it;  it 
will  make  you  sweat  and  your  pupils  also.  All  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  man  that  sweats  at  his 
work  loves  it  most,  preaches  it  more  enthusiastically 
to  others. 

BE  A  GOOD  PERSONAL  EXAMPLE. 

Believe  earnestly  enough  in  your  doings  to  per- 
sonally invite  each  member  to  enter  the  class  that 
is  best  suited  to  his  needs.  An  old  instructor  once 
said  that  he  never  invited  any  men  to  enter  his 
classes.  They  could  come  in  or  stay  out  just  as 
they  liked.  Such  instructors  soon  lose  attendance 
upon  their  classes  and  their  f^ork  soon  becomes 
monotonous  to  themselves  and  to  others.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  monotonous  work,  but  there 
arc  monotonous  workers. 

In  your  class  leading  don*t  talk  cross  to  your 
hoys  or  men  or  order  them  around  in  a  loud,  harsh, 
dictatorial  voice  as  though  they  were  slaves;  use 
them  like  friends  and  brothers.  "You  can  catch 
more  flies  with  molasses  than  you  can  with  vinegar." 
Be  kind  and  loving;  kind  words  can  never  die,  and 
with  them  and  kind  actions  you  can  draw  your 
members  closer  to  you  in  bonds  of  loving  friend- 
ship than  in  any  other  way. 

What  sometimes  make  religion  repulsive  to  many 
young  men  is  the  sour  looking  faces  that  some  of 
its  representatives  wear.  Now  we  of  the  physical 
department  want  to  wear  sunny  faces  and  speak 
kind  and  loving  words  all  the  time.  To  do  this  we 
must  use  proportionately  every  day  the  powers  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  and  try  with  all  our  might 
to  get  others  to  do  the  same.  If  we  do  this  faith- 
fully there  will  soon  be  a  better  shaped,  better 
looking  and  more  successful  body  of  Christian 
workers  than  ever  before.  A  happy  Christian  physi- 
cal director  can  always  win  the  most  friends  and 
so  do  the  most  good. 

Never  discuss  religion,  politics,  study  or  daily 
business  during  gymnasium  hours.  Live  your  re- 
ligion and  say  little  about  it,  at  such  hours. 

The  gymnasium  is  also  a  place  for  social  worship ; 
make  it  so  by  being  jolly;  and  jolly  your  boys. 
Laugh  with  them  and  get  fat,  but  not  too  fat.  You 
kno\^  that  "a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished 
by  the  best  of  men."  Give  them  a  little  in  all  your 
classes  every  day.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  a  man 
that  we  all  love  to  meet;  the  Sunny  Jim  sort  of 
a  man;  the  man  that  we  will  always  go  out  of 
our  way  to  shake  hands  with  and  speak  to.  Let 
you  and  I  go  across  the  street  to  meet  him  and 
let  us  try  to  be  like  him  in  our  dealings  with  our 
members.    Here  he  is — 


"As  welcome  as  sunshine  in  every  place 

Is  the  beaming  approach  of  a  good-natured  face. 
As  genial   as   sunshine  like  warmth  to  impart 

Is    a    good-natured    word    from    a   good-natured 
heart." 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  man  that  always  does  the 
most  good  in  the  world.  Let  us  all  try  to  be  like 
him.  Some  noted  person  says,  "Just  th<;  art  of  be- 
ing kind  is  all  this  sad  world  needs."  There  is  a  lot 
of  truth  in  this  saying. 

Keep  your  temper  and  have  no  favorites.  Make 
your  members  feel  that  you  love  to  serve  them. 
Don't  be  a  lazy  man.  The  men  "jolly"  such  a  one 
behind  his  back  and  his  influence  for  good  is  les- 
sened. Exercise  with  the  boys  every  day.  Don't 
tell  the  young  not  to  smoke  when  you  do  so  your- 
self. Take  your  own  medicine  bodily,  mentally  and 
spiritually  to  do  most  good  to  your  members. 

A  noted  physical  director  once  said  that  he  was 
an  example  of  what  he  ought  not  to  be  physically. 
I  heard  the  same  doctor  speak  of  taking  a  long  walk 
of  three  miles  to  attend  a  meeting  and  boast  of 
it  as  a  great  thing.  Such  instructors,  if  engaged 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  in  the  long  run  do  much 
harm  by  their  lazy  and  unhygienic  conduct.  Ex- 
ample counts  more  than  precept  on  the  forming  lives 
of  the  young  man. 

No  association,  to  my  mind,  should  hire  men  as 
leaders  in  the  physical  department  that  use  alcohol 
or  tobacco  or  that  habitually  eat  between  meals  and 
that  are  lazy  in  their  doings,  for  such  men's  per- 
sonal touch  with  other  men  is  not  for  their  highest 
good. 

VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  VOICE. 

A  physical  director  needs  to  give  attention  to  his 
own  voice  and  to  that  of  his  men.  To  strengthen 
the  voice  it  must  be  used  louder  than  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Gargling  the  throat  morning,  noon, 
and  night  with  cold  water  will  tone  up  and  strength- 
en the  voice  muscles  and  also  educate  one  how  to 
use  medical  gurgles  better  when  they  may  be  nec- 
essary. Counting  deeply,  softly,  whispering  and 
aloud  and  repeating  health  hints  while  doing  arm 
and  body  movements  of  the  massed  class  drills 
or  while  doing  the  jog  run  will  strengthen  the  lungs 
and  voice  muscles  and  also  educate  one  along  physi- 
cal, social,  mental,  moral,  and  thrifty,  spiritual  and 
hygienic  lines. 

The  following  health  hints  have  been  used  by 
me  for  years,  some  of  them  for  more  than  30  years 
and  with  fine  results  in  improving  the  health  and  in 
forming  the  habits  of  the  young  men  along  the 
lines  of  their  daily  conduct.  We  all  know  that  the 
speech  making  voice  of  most  young  men  is  so  poor 
in  sending  power  that  we  can  hardly  hear  them 
when  they  are  talking  in  public.  I  know  if  they 
will  use  these  health  hints  wisely  they  will  im- 
prove their  talking  and  singing  voice.  Instead  of 
counting  numbers  have  the  class  members  speak 
three  hygienic  health  hints,  using  the  voice  prop- 
erly.    Each  "hint"  or  saying  contains  16  words. 

ROBERTS'  HEALTH  HINTS  FOR  CLASS  USE. 

Dont-be-one-third-or-two-thirds-of-a-man-be 
a-whole-wholesome-holy-man. 

Stop-short-of-fatigue-as-work-done-while- 
tired-docs-not-build-up.-Stop-short-of- fatigue. 

He-who-takes-the-home-drill-and-a-sponge- 
bath-each-day-does-a-wise-thing. 
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He-who-gets-one-or-more-young-men-to- 
join-our-gym,-<ioes-a-wise-thing. 

Don't-  f  old-your-arms-across-your-chest.  it-pulls- 
your-shoulders-forward-and-flattens-your-chest. 

Always-try-to-carry-your-breast-bone-high,-it- 
flattens-your-back  and-rounds-your-chest. 

A-little-nonsense-now-and-then-is-relished-by- 
thc-best-of -men-don't-you-know  ? 

Laugh-and-grow-fat-but-not-too-fat-as-over- 
fatness-tends-to-shorten-ones-life. 

Wear-your-back-flat-and-your-chest-round-not- 
your-back-round-and-your-chest-flat. 

One-should-use-his-body-every-day-as-often-as- 

he-eats-to-gain-best-results. 

When-strong-is-the-frame-of-the-parents-their- 

children-shall-make-laws-for-the-people. 

He-is-a-thrifty-young-man-who-saves-ten- 
cents-out-of-each-dollar-he-earns. 

He-is-a-wise-young-man-who-trains-the-powers- 

of-his-body-mind-and-soul. 
There-are-three-joys-in-life,-use-of-body-mincl 

and-soul.-Enjoy-them-every-day. 
A-man-is-not-aiming-for-the-ideal-hfe-who-does- 

not-daily-use-his-body. 
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DOES  SOMEBODY  NEED  TO  WAKE  US  UP? 
What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  trouble  with  physical 
training?  Or,  to  be  a  little  more  accurate,  what  is 
the  matter  with  our  physical  trainmg  profession? 
Have  we  such  a  profession?  Do  we  deserve  to 
be  called  a  profession,  or  to  give  ourselves  collect- 
ively that  distinction? 

Have  we  who  call  ourselves  directors  of  physical 
training  a  grip  on  the  situation  as  it  exists  today 
in  the  United  Sutes?  Have  we  a  grip  on  the  sit- 
uation in  our  own  localities— in  our  own  towns  and 
cities?  Stil  closer  home,  have  some  of  us  a  grip 
—really  and  truly— on  our  own  gymnasium  mem- 
bership? Do  we  really  believe  in  the  time-backed 
principles  of  physical  training?  Or  do  we  think 
more  of  the  latest  popular  fad,  here  now,  perhaps 
forgotten  next  spring?  ^ 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  physical  training  pro- 
fession? Why  doesn't  it  have  a  higher  standing  as 
an  element  for  the  advancement  of  human  wel- 
fare? Why  is  it  that  those  in  authority  in  insti- 
tutions and  in  cities  are  just  as  likely  to  turn  m 
some  other  direction  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  su- 
pervise the  physical  welfare  of  the  individuals  under 
their  charge,  as  to  our  so-called  profession?  Is  it 
the  fault  of  us,  individually,  who  say  we  stand  lor 
the  principles  of  a  profession  of  highest  value?  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  organizations— and  the  periodic 
cals-that  exist  presumedly  to  advance  our  inter- 
ests and  to  keep  our  principles  to  the  front? 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Why  is  it  that  so  much  legitimate  physical  educa- 
tion is  being  done  by  those  wholly  without  physical 
education  according  to  our  conception?  Why  do  we 
have  to  take  a  back  seat— or  even  stand  m  the 
doorway  as  spectators?  Is  it  because  of  our  inca- 
pacity?    Arc  we  too  little  in  touch  with  real  condi- 


QUOTATIONS. 

(From  "Day's  Orders,"  1908.) 

Exercise  the  mind  with  contemplation  and  the 
body  with  action,  and  so  preserve  the  health  of 
both. — Confucius. 

The  force  of  the  understanding  increases  with  the 
health  of  the  ho^y. —Democritus. 

Our  body  is  a  well-set  clock  which  keeps  good 
time,  but  if  it  be  too  much  or  indiscreetly  tampered 
with',  the  alarum  runs  out  before  the  hoMr,— -Bishop 
Hall 

It  is  a  significant  and  encouraging  fact  that  the 
question  of  Ixxlily  training  is  like  Banquo's  ghost 
and'  will  not  down.  In  one  form  or  another  it  rises 
and  shall  rise  before  every  generation  of  civilized 
\wc\\.—Edivard  M.  Hartwell. 


Men  can  desire  nothing  more  excellent  for  the 
preservation  of  their  being  than  that  all  should  so 
agree  at  every  point  that  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
all  should  form,  as  it  were,  one  mind  and  one 
body. 


tions  to  do  our  own  work?  Or  are  we  too  sdf- 
satisficd,  too  unwilling  to  meet  new  conceptions  and 
new  conditions?  Are  we  to  be  pushed  further  and 
further  back  until  we  are  entirely  outside  the  field 
of  usefulness?  Or,  again,  is  it  simply  that  most 
of  us  are  so  closely  tied  down  to  the  methods  some- 
body taught  us  years  ago  that  we  think  we  cannot 
successfully  meet  the  conditions  of  today?  Can 
it  be  that  any  of  us  instructors  are  not  enough  in 
touch  with  die  present  developments  and  tendencies 
in  moral,  ethical,  social  fields  to  realize  our  oppor- 
tunities and  our  personal  as  well  as  professional  re- 
sponsibilities ? 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Why  should  any  director  of  physical  training  fig- 
uratively or  actually  shrug  his  or  her  shoulders  at 
considering  the  teaching  of  personal  hygiene  as  an 
essential  factor  in  gymnasium  work?  I 

Why  should  any  director  of  physical  training  con- 
sider the  play  movement  outside  physical  training? 

Why  should  the  teaching  of  hygiene  to  individuals, 
the  emphasis  on  its  importance  to  communities,  be 
left  to  others? 

Why  should  the  playground  movement  be  allowed 
to  take  the  star's  place  at  the  front  of  the  stage  with 
real  physical  training  in  the  background  or  even  in 
the  wings?  •     .    , 

Why  should  one  of  the  most  important  physical 
education  positions  in  the  United  States  be  given  to 
an  individual  who  ifever  had  any  connection  with 
physical  training  and  knows  next  to  nothing:  about 
it,  except  theoretically?  Are  there  no  educated  di- 
rectors of  physical  training  capable  of  filling  such 

a  position? 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Are  these  conditions  just  elements  in  our  regular, 
progressive  development,  or  is  there  really  something 
wrong? 

Does  somebody  need  to  wake  us  up? 

THE  COMMENTATOR 
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MILESTONES  ON  THE  ROAD  OF 
PROGRESS 

WHEN  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  of  our  pet 
interests,  it  is  helpful  to  recall  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties that  have  beset  progress  of  every  worthy 
movement,  physical  training  among  the  number. 

The  past  advancement  of  physical  training,  and 
the  advancement  now  being  made,  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation to  every  person  to  whom  the  physical 
welfare— and  the  entire  welfare  as  well — of  the 
people  appeals.  It  simply  calls  for  a  little  study  of 
history  to  make  the  facts  stand  out  in  proper  per- 
spective and  to  help  us  do  better  the  work  of  the 
'present  and  the  future. 

This  bit  of  moralizing  is  called  up  by  two  items 
printed  in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  con- 
cerning the  25th  anniversaries  of  two  men  who 
have  contributed  much  in  their  respective  ways  to 
the .  proper  advancement  of  physical  training  in 
America.  Dr.  Sargent's  pQsition  is  an  international 
one  and  his  work,  done  and  doing,  speaks  for  itself. 
Such  a  recognition  of  it,  in  tangible  form,  as  the 
medallion  that  is  illustrated  and  described  elsewhere, 
is  a  deserved  compliment  for  the  recipient,  but  also 
a  recognition  and  a  stimulus  for  the  whole  body  of 
physical  educators.  Dr.  Sargent's  work,  from  his 
relations  with  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities  has 
naturally  been  prominently  before  the  public.  But 
to  continue  to  be  in  the  very  front  rank  of  a  pro- 
fession for  so  long  a  period  involves  very  much 
more  than  good  fortune  and  a  prominent  position. 

Of  the  other  man  whose  25th  anniversary  is  ob- 
served at  this  time,  there  is  another-  story.  He 
started  with  a  handicap,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  with  a  then  strange  method  of  physical  train- 
ing. Once  having  demonstrated  his  ability,  how- 
ever, his  recognition  followed.  Now  he  is  in  the 
group  of  leaders.  By  his  books  and  his  practical 
work  for  teachers,  Mr.  Nissen  has  become  nationally 
known  in  the  profession,  especially  in  his  chosen 
line  of  massage  and  medical  gymnastics.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that  methods  useful  in 
Europe  may  not  be  equally  useful  in  America; 
hence  his  adaptation  of  methods  to  conditions, 
rather  than  a  long  continued  attempt  to  force  a  theo- 
retically desirable  form  of  work  upon  a  people  not 
adapted  for  it.  Much  of  his  later  work  has  been  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Brookline,  Mass., 
as  director  of  physical  training  in  the  latter. town 
for  the  past  few  years,  but  his  earlier  years  in  the 
United  States  gave  him  a  variety  of  experiences. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  note 
that  in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  appears 
an  article  by  another  man  v  ho  as  a  pioneer  made 
his    permanent   place   in    physic:  1    training   history. 


Robert  J.  Roberts  is  the  recognized  leader  of  prac- 
tical gymnasium  floor  work  in  America.  His  own 
preference  for  recognition  would  be  as  a  hygienic 
physical  director,  for  it  was  he  who  first  of  all 
prominent  American  directors  advocated  and  adopted 
the  plan  of  giving  gymnasium  members  more  than 
just  muscular  development,  for  which  innovation  he 
suffered  as  many  pioneers  suffer.  Today  his  popu- 
larity with  his  classes  and  those  who  know  him  and 
his  work  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was,  and  he  receives 
.  general  recognition  sufficient  for  most  men,  although 
he  lives  for  the  present  and  the  future,  not  for 
what  has  been  done. 

This  reference  to  three  such  members  of  the  phy- 
sical training  profession  is  not  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appreciation,  but  for  information  of  other 
instructors,  who  may  know  by  these  instances  thai 
their,  works  do  follow  them  in  physical  training  as 
in  all  lines  of  the  world's  effort.  There  has  been 
doubt  in  many  an  instructor's  mind  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  physical  training  as* a  lif^  work;  whether 
the  rewards  a  man  has  a  right  to  expect  after  a 
life-time  of  well  placed  effort  could  be  secured  in 
this  work  as  in  some  other  line — in  business  or  in 
the  medical  profession,  for  instance.  It  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  this  point  has  been  dodged 
and  answered  unsatisfactorily  'many  times.  But  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  growing  opportunities 
and  the  developing  scope  of  our  profession  that 
there  is  a  reward  in  personal  esteem  and  public 
recognition  as  well  as  a  monetary  one  to  be  had  in 
this  calling  as  in  any  profession,  with  a  vastly 
greater  amount  of  pleasure  from  seeing  effects  of 
good  work  properly  performed  along  the  way  than 
comes  in  many  phases  of  work.  As  in  the  past,  so 
in  the  future,  the  prizes  will  go  to  the  minority,  but 
every  trained  man  has  a  chance  to  be  of  that  minor- 
ity. 


Future  of  B.  N.  S.  of  G. 

The  alumni  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics  has  been  very  active  during  the  winter 
with  efforts  to  add  to  a  new  endowment  fund  for- 
the  school.  This  school  has  been  for  fifteen  years 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  endowed  from  her  estate.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  affiliate  the  school  with  Wellesley  College, 
provided  $300,000  necessary  for  endowment  and 
equipment  can  be  secured.  One-third  of  the  amount 
is  to  be  contributed  by  the  Hemenway  estate,  pro- 
vided the  balance  is  raised. 


By  vote  of  the  national  council,  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Easter 
vacation  of  next  year,  1909. 


The  Athletic  League  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reports 
a  membership  of  173  associations,  a  gain  of  22  since 
October,  1907. 
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Sphere  of  the  College  Physical  Director 

in  Politics,  Athletics,  Finances 
By  James  A.  Babbitt,  M.D. 


COLLEGE  politics  presents  a  tangible  problem 
which  must  be  met  squarely  by  members  of  the  col- 
lege staff  from  the  president  and  faculty  represen- 
tative down  to  the  mere  rubber  in  the  athletic  train- 
ing quarters,  when  so  much  of  successful  manage- 
ment, controlling  influence  and  policy  direction  is 
determined  by  its  intelligent  interpretation. 

The  controlling  board  may  dictate,  the  faculty 
may  pass  its  minutes,  the  moralist  may  preach  his 
independence,  yet  after  all  the  great  and  vital  coor- 
dination, the  'Nesprit  de  corps"  of  the  college  body, 
is  permeated  through  and  through  by  the  magnetic 
power  and  influence  of  the  college  'social  spirit, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  so-called  college  poli- 
tics. 

Those  of  us  who  have  invaded  the  realm  of  col- 
legiate football  in  which  the  athletic  political  life 
reigns  preeminent,  in  one  accord  find  its  greatest 
charm  in  the  fact  that  the  alumni,  faculty,  and  foot- 
ball management  represent  the  choicest  men  in  the 
collegiate  world,  men  who  in  vast  majority,  from 
forceful  leadership,  personal  magnetism  and  popu- 
lar personality  havje  won  these  coveted  positions^ 
an  admission  of  weakness,  you  may  say,  but  wit- 
ness in  rebuttal  the  vast  concourse  of  enthusiastic 
support  in  the  annual  contests  of  the  fall.  Consider 
the  fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  financial  support 
of  all  athletic  teams  of  the  year  is  here  provided; 
note,  too,  that  a  college  will  refuse  millions  in  cold 
cash,  rather  than  diminish  its  supremacy.  The 
points  at  issue  are  these: 

The  college  intellectual,  social  and  athletic  life 
is  largely  moftlded  by  the  same  general  phases  which 
pertain  to  our  broad  governmental  conditions.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  intercollegiate  status  most  largely 
depends  upon  the  character  of  this  political  leader- 
ship, the  care  with  which  leaders  keep  college  tradi- 
tions sacred  and  subordinate  selfish  aims  to  univer- 
sity loyalty,  and  to  the  w;llingness  to  submit  mo- 
mentous social  questions  to  the  discretion  of  ex- 
perienced  and   conservative  leaders   of  older   days. 

The  successful  president,  the  successful  athletic 
instructor,  is  the  one  who  has  subconsciously  recog- 
nized this  psychology  of  the  mass,  intelligently  han- 
dled our  great  fraternity  problem,  and  has  quietly 
and  skillfully  guided  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  term 
of  office. 
PROBLEM    OF   THREEFOLD    IMPORTANCE. 

The  general  athletic  problem  for  the  physical  di- 
rector of  the  present  day,  in  view  of  these  condi- 
tions seem  threefold  in  importance: 

1.  To  become  a  vital  factor  in  the  athletic  inter- 
ests of  supreme  import  to  the  student  body. 

2.  To  foster  and  influence  general  athletic  par- 
ticipation through  the  minor  sports,  association  and 
propagation. 

3.  To  dignify  his  sphere  of  special  physical  di- 
rection to  a  plane  commensurate  with  other  intel- 
lectual departments. 

Note. — A  paper  read  by  Dr.  Babbitt,  director  of 
physical  training,  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  before 
the  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors,  Dec. 
27,  1907. 


The  old  adages  of  heart  proximity  to  pocketbook 
have  an  importance  which  must  not  be  ignored.  In 
every  body  of  men,  in  whatsoever  degree  or  type, 
the  ambition  for  power  and  prerogative  is  positive. 
This  power  is  undissolubly  associated  with  manage- 
ment and  disbursal  of  financial  resources  and  the 
positions,  privileges,  and  favors  attached  thereto. 
In  a  certain  few  institutions  Such  direction  rests 
more  or  less  remotely  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  faculty;  in  a  far  larger  percentage,  we 
find  such  control  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
various  student  managers,  entirely  by  election  and 
with  arbitrary  responsibility.  In  a  very  considerable 
number  this  control  rests  under  the  direction  of 
an  alumni  or  joint  student  and  alumni  IxSard  with  a 
graduate  treasurer;  the  advantage  of  this  needs  no 
eulogy,  and  the  writer  firmly  believes  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  aggressive  physical  director  to  ob- 
tain a  vital  position  in  this  important  phase  of  col- 
lege control.  His  openings  for  obtaining  such  will 
surely  appear  sooner  or  later:  alumni  soon  learn 
to  appreciate  what  fickle  student  sentiment  over- 
looks, and  if  his  accrued  experience  be  valuable,  if 
he  be  a  wise  adviser,  and  if  he  be  a  solid  rock  of 
support  in  times  of  discouragement  (otherwise,  he 
deserves  not  his  college  title),  his  range  of  influence 
will  steadily  increase. 

These  possibilities  of  influence  are  manifold.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the  hum- 
drum of  daily  gymnastic  requirement  may  be  placed 
to  the  door  of  non-intelligent  refusal  to  allow  op- 
portunities of  growth  in  student  leadership  and  con- 
trol. The  wise  director  many  a  time  directs  with- 
out allowing  the  vision  of  the  director's  yoke. 
Otherwise  the  stern  arbiter  of  gymnastic  dispensa- 
tion now  and  then  finds  his  place  too  easily  refilled. 

This  does  not  mean  that  independence  of  action 
and  discipline  be  subverted;  far  from  it.  Student 
mastership  is  as  fatal  to  student  interest  as  to  di- 
rector's discipline. 

The  great  secret  of  increasing-  influence  and  con- 
trol is  by  avenues  of  tactful  discrimination,  sub- 
conscious moulding  of  policy,  guiding  of  ever  nor-« 
mal  element  of  student  leadership  to  work  out  the 
greatest  plans  of  mastermind.  Great  plans  for  insti- 
tutional progress  are  not  the  growth  of  a  year;  not- 
able reforms  are  not.  made  at  once  from  paper. 
Great  masters  of  industry  obtain  their  greatest 
power  by  intelligently  influencing  the  independent 
working  ability  of  their  subordinates.     * 

PROGRESS  NOTED  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  cited  the  remark- 
able progress  made  by  physical  directors  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  The  marvelous  progress  in 
Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Virginia, 
and  many  others  but  evidences  the  vitality  of  the 
argument.  The  great  work  in  the  citv  schools,  the 
part  played  in  intercollegiate  football  reform,  the 
gigantic  exposition  plans — all  these  call  for  opti- 
mistic thought  and  congratulation. 

The  college  physical  director  considered  en  masse 
seems  to  be  upon  an  intermediate  staple.  He  has 
passed  far  beyond  stages  of  college  trainer  or  care- 
taker, his  courses  are  generally  given  collegiate 
credit;  but  in  but  few  instances  is  he  given  posi- 
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live  equality  with,  for  example,  teachers  of  classics 
or  mathematics.  Ethically,  he  is  bound  to  preserve 
his  facultorial  dignity  and  at  the  same  time,  for  his 
department's  sake,  to  stimulate  his  students'  popu- 
lar participation.  By  direct  contact  with  student 
life  his  opportunity  rivals  that  of  the  college  pres- 
ident. His  work,  too,  is  in  constant  limelight  of 
student  criticism;  his  name  is  necessarily  a  daily 
byword;  yet  he  must  preserve  a  constant  guard 
against  sensational  publicity  and  misrepresentation 
of  press.  His  position  is  generally  one  of  universal 
respect,  yet  if  he  be  a  physician,  and  bis  professional 
opinion  comes  to  the  judgment  bar,  he  will  probably 
be  made  to  realize  the  old  time  opprobrium  of  his 
department  work.  The  English  surgeon  is  now  far 
beyond  the  position  of  English  barber,  but  his  tran- 
sition was  slow  and  the  analogy  is  apropos. 

Again,  the  director  necessarily  most  closely  reaches 
the  student's  personal  medical  and  physical  life;  his 
confidence  as  a  repository  for  student  confession 
must  be  kept  inviolate.  Again,  and  finally,  he  must 
ethically  live  the  life  he  teaches  or  his  work  at  some 
time  will  surely  fail. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

In  suggesting  methods  of  progress,  many  a  car- 
dinal business  principal  most  vitally  applies  here. 
By  inimitable  law,  things  in  this  world  progress  or 
retrograde.  Granting  this,  how  can  we,  as  physical 
directors,  conscientious,  thoughtful,  and  aggressive, 
make  one  grand  advance  sure?  Let  us  apply  these 
simple  cardinal  principles: 

1.  With  clear  and  unfettered  vision,  recognize  in 
all  its  vivid  nakedness  the  one  great  weak 
spot  in  our  field,  be  this  discipline,  methods,  finan- 
cial management,  vital  personal,  student  associa- 
tion, or  fertility  in  resource, — ^recognize  this;  leave 
other  lines  to  carry  themselves,  and  concentrate 
every  energy  to  correct  and  build  up  these  weak 
spots. 

2.  Make  our  position  one  of  attack  instead  of 
defense.  Many  a  gymnastic  teacher  is  and  has  been 
for  years  on  the  defense,  parrying  attack  and  at- 
tempting skillful  retreat  if  such  can  be  so  termed. 
For  such  static  faults,  there  is  but  one  motto — ad- 
vance from  the  shell  and  make  the  position  one  of 
constant  aggressive  front. 

3.  Consider  carefully,  patiently,  and  intelligently 
the  vital  spots  of  collegiate  influence  and  control; 
map  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  campaign,  and 
quietly,  without  selfish  aggrandizement,  disregarding 
weeks  or  months  of  discouraging  resistance,  devote 
every  skillful  variation  in  attack;  use  every  associat- 
ed influence  to  steadily  and  constantly  obtain  the  de- 
sired relation  of  influence.  Such  policy,  if  rightly 
and  sincerely  grounded,  will  sooner  or  later  suc- 
ceed. 

4.  As  a  means  of  controlling  associated  influ- 
ences : — First,  as  to  the  f actulty.  Every  well  organ- 
ized faculty  is  jealous  of  its  reputation  and  rightly 
so.  If  the  gymnastic  department,  which  has  its 
representative  vote,  be  consistently  coordinated,  it 
should  be  represented  in  clearly  defined  policy,  tol- 
erant in  Jirgument,  courteous  in  submission,  equally 
conservative  with  other  departments  as  to  drastic 
innovation,  and  broad  in  its  generous  consideration 
fyi  alien  interests.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  in  general  legislation,  departmental  reputation 
and  opinion  is  largely  created  by  its  representative 
head.  The  college  president  must  feel  that  the  phy- 
sical director  can  be  trusted  and  relied  upon  im- 
plicitly for  collegiate  cooperation.  Second,  as  to 
the  student  body:  Here  associated  influence  will  be 


most  likely  parental.  Rooseveltian  principles  may 
govern  yourself  and  your  contingent  student  body, 
but  to  obtain  genuine  parental  support  and  sym- 
pathy, personal  interest  in  the  body  must  be  em- 
phasized more  by  genuine  personal  interest  and 
humanitarian  consideration  of  physical  ailments  and 
deficiencies  than  by  drastic  stimulus  to  hardihood, 
'third,  as  to  alumni:  This  offers  a  splendid  forum 
to  the  director.  These  men  gladly  welcome  oppor- 
tunities .for  return  contact  with  college  work,  a  snare 
in  its  working  life,  a  recognition  of  their  past  ser- 
vice and  loyalty.  The  college  bequest  is  a  legiti- 
mate goal  for  our  department  to  obtain.  Tactful 
opportunities  innumerable  are  within  our  very  grasp 
and  will  be  royally  received. 

Perfect  machinery  requires  every  part  in  rigid 
alignment  and  every  community  interest  truly  suc- 
cessful maintains  a  rational  discipline  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Any  national  athletic  achievement 
reflects  the  perfect  team  work  and  subjection  of  the 
individual.  Far  too  often  the  gymnasium  has  been 
playing  out  of  line,  and  often,  really  a  weak  spot  in 
the  general  harmony,  consigned  to  oflF  hours,  an  in- 
ferior influence  in  general  policy,  a  side  show  in 
graduation  consideration,  and  a  minus  quantity  in 
the  broad  athletic  association.  Every  college  organi- 
zation has  its  weak  points,  and  where  the  physical 
director  can  assert  his  skillful  assistance  in  correct- 
ing and  establishing  ideal  plans,  thereby  including 
his  department  in  the  general  economy,  a  sturdy 
step  forward  has  been  made. 

The  point  of  graft  is  a  delicate  subject  in  every 
political  organization.  No  man  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion from  his  freedom  of  converse  and  personal  stu- 
dent oversight  to  realize  and  remodel  graft  condi- 
tions in  college  than  the  director  of  the  physical 
department.  Excess  in  money  expenditure  he  can 
combat  by  his  efforts  in  establishing  systems  noted 
above.  False  supremacy  he  is  in  better  position  to 
detect  than  his  staff  associates  and  we  well  realize 
how  often  the  periodic  downfall  of  college  pride 
is  the  direct  result  of  this  condition.  Here  loyal 
reform  service  is  in  the  grasp  and  will  well  repay 
all  efforts,  but  at  the  same  time  our  position  de- 
mands the  most  rigid  caution  against  very  personal 
encroachments   and  downfall. 

IDEAL  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR'S  PLATFORM. 

1.  The  position  of  perfect  faculty  equality  and 
participation. 

2.  A  proud  acceptance  of  title  "Professor  of 
Physical  Education  as  a  dignified  curriculum 
branch. 

3.  Direct  personal  contact,  most  potent  in  stu- 
dent influence. 

4.  Complete  and  vital  relation  to  ail  college  de- 
partments with  broad  and  generous  consideration 
for  the  general  utility. 

5.  Business  methods  conceived  and  administered 
above  reproach. 

6.  A  court  of  constant  appeal  and  impartial  in 
its  judgment. 

7.  A  department  aggressive  in  methods  but  stable 
in  administration. 

8.  An  influence  far  reaching  for  the  highest  gen- 
eral moral  good. 

9.  Standards  of  physical  integrity  as  far  reach- 
ing in  their  general  influence  as  centralizing  in  their 
local  control. 

10.  A  vital  force,  Napoleonic  in  its  capacity  for 
organized  effort,  yet  preeminent  for  calm  conserva- 
tive judgment  amid  the  too  frequent  transitional 
chaos  of  college  movement  and  spirit. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


The  second  congress  of  the  American  School  Hy- 
giene Association  will  convene  at  Atlantic  City, 
April  17  and  18. 

The  New  England  conference  of  officers  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  25- 
27,  the  physical  section  being  the  first  day.  ' 

Combined  gymnastic  and  athletic  meets  open 
only  to  A.  L.  N.  A.  members  are  scheduled  for  Feb. 
2pth  at  Chicago  and  March  2ist  in  New  York  City. 
CTentral  section  entries  may  be  made  to  Dr.  H.  F. 
Kallenberg,  *  Chicago,  111.  Information  concerning 
the  Eastern  section  meet  can  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
L.  R.  Welzmiller,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York  City. 


Kindergartners  and  Physical  Directors 

A  conference  of  kindergartners  and  physical  edu- 
cators is  to  be  held  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Feb.  28,  at  Sar- 
gent Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  ''to  consider  the  relation  of  physical 
activity,  play  and  social  interest  to  the  development 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  child ;  and  to  discuss  the 
value  of  rhythmic  action,  music,  art  and  suggestion 
as  stimuli  for  actions  that  develop  and  refine  human 
life  as  an  instrument  of  social  valeu  and  individual 
consciousness." 


International  Tubercular  Congress. 

An  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  will 
be  held  in  Washington  next  September,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  This  will  be  the 
first  gathering  of  this  sort  to  be  held  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  differ  from  the  earlier  congresses  in 
giving  greater  prominence  to  the  non-medical  as- 
pect of  the  campaign  against  the  white  plague. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Tuberculosis  about  17  years  ago,  gatherings  have 
been  held  every  three  years.  The  previous  meetings 
have  taken  plac6  in  Germany,  France,  I^ussia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  England. 


Boston  Physical  Education  Society 

The  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  announces 
the  following  topics  for  its  meetings  this  year: 
Feb.  20,  "The  Relation  of  the  Physical  to  the  Men- 
tal, with  special  reference  to  educational  methods"; 
speaker,  James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.  March  19,  "The 
Educational  Value  of  the  Summer  Camp";  speaker, 
W.  T:  Talbot,  M.D..  Holderness,  N.  H.  May  21. 
"The  Theory  of  Fatigue";  speaker,  Frederick  H. 
Pratt,  M.D.  Nov.  19,  "Investigations  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Structural  Spinal  Curves";  speaker,  E.  H. 
Bradford,  M.D.  Dec.  10,  annual  meeting  of  the 
society. 

The  society  has  in  preparation  a  public  meeting 
at  which  educators,  physicians  and  directors  of  phy- 
sical training  will  discuss  "Physical  Education  as 
Contributing  to  Health 'and  Efficiency." 


Mr.  Nissen*s  25th  Anniversary 

Hartvig  Nissen  observes,  this  month,  his  25th 
anniversary  as  a  teacher  of  physical  training  in 
America.    He  came  to  this  country  from  Norway  a 


quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  then  unknown  form  of  Swedish  gymnas- 
tics into  the  United  States.  He  was  located  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore; 
Boston  public  schools;  and  for  the  past  few  years 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  public  schools.  In  connection 
with  a  g;^nastic  exhibition  by  the  schools  in  the 
new  municipal  gymnasium  at  Brookline,  at  3  P.  M., 
Friday,  Feb.  28th,  Mr.  Nissen's  quarter  century  will 
be  recognized. 


Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 

Robert  J.  Roberts,  senior  physical  director  of  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  deliver  an  address  at  the 
physical  department  banquet  at  Kensington,  Phila- 
delphia, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  March  19th,  taking  for  his 
subject  "Mass  Class  Health  Hints." 

C.  M.  Gifford,  for  two  years  physical  director  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  gone  to  Panama 
to  continue  similar  association  work  there. 

One  of  the  latest  activities  ofC  R.  H.  Jackson, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  in  his  efforts  for  an  improvement  in 
athletic  conditions  is  the  organization  of  a  basket- 
ball league.  Several  local  organizations  are  co-oper- 
ating, not  only  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  but  others  as  well. 

Dr.  W..  D.  Bell  addressed  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Gymnastic  Society,  Feb.  11,  on  "Capacity 
of  the  Filipino  for  Physical  Development." 

F.  A.  DuBridge,  formerly  at  Cornell  College,  Mt, 
Vernon,  la.,  is  now  physical  director  at  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
San  Jose,  Cai. 

New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  principal  feature  of  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  held  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  15th,  was  an 
address  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  on  "The 
Character  and  Tendencies  of  Physical  Education  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico,"  pre- 
sented by  M.  Velasquez  Andrade,  sut>er visor  of 
physical  training  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  society  was  ad- 
dressed by  H.  S.  Curtis,  secretary  of  the  Playground 
Association,  on  "The  Playground  Movement  and  Its 
Relation  to  Physical  Training.*' 

Jiu  Jitsu  for  German  Army  and  Navy 

Japanese  jiu-jitsu  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  gymnasia  of  Germany  at  the  express 
command  of  the  Emperor.  His  majesty  has  directed 
all  officers  going  through  a  course  at  the  central 
gymnasia  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  witb 
the  rules.  The  officers,  after  obtaining  their  certifi- 
cates of  efficiency,  will  be  detailed  to  the  gymnasia 
throughout  the  empire  to  train  recruits.---JGerman 
Dispatch. 


British  Sex  Education  Society 

Th^  Hygienic  and  Moral  Education  Society  in 
London,  the  first  organized  effort  of  its  kind,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  movement  begun  five  years  ago 
to  educate  the  young  in  matters  of  sex  and  to  es- 
tablish generally  accepted  conventions  to  render  Im- 
possible the  marriage  of  hopeless  degenerates  or 
persons  afflicted  with  diseases  transmittable  by 
heredity.  There  will  be  lectures,  a  publication 
propaganda  and  school  instruction.— London  Dis- 
patch. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


NECESSITY  OF  DISSECTIONS  IN  TEACH- 
ING HUMAN  ANATOMY  IN  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDU- 
CATION.—By  Wilfred  S.  Hale,  M.D.  Price 
10  cents. 

The  writer  in  .this  pamphlet,  a  reprint  of  a  paper 
in  ''Posse  Tournal,"  maintains  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  anatomv,  regarding  it  as  "alike  the  very 
basis  of  all  medical,  surgical  and  gymnastic  knowl- 
edge." .  Regarding  the  tendency  of  young  men  en- 
tering th^  physicsd  training  profession  to  regard  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  as  altogether  desirable  if  not  a  real 
necessity,  even  though  there  be  no  intention  to 
practice  medicine,  the  writer  docs  not  altogether 
concede  the  need  for  securing  that  degree.  He  pre- 
fers to  have  the  physical  director  stick  to  his  own 
field.  "It  would  seem  better  for  the  average  ana- 
tomical trainer,  or  physical  director,  or  medical 
gymnast,  to  dispense  his  anatomical  knowledge,  and 
not  assume  to  dispense  medicine,  and  to  this  end 
our  professional  schools  might  well  consider  the  use 
of  the  cadaver  in  presenting  a  complete  and  prac- 
tical anatomical  course.  .  .  .  Today  it  is  known 
that  practical  anatomy  is  not  obtained  in  most  of 
our  courses."  Dr.  Hale  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
formerly  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Albany  Medi- 
cal College)  claims  that  pictures,  manikins,  etc.,  can 
never  give  an  adequate  conception  of  anatomical 
structure.  There  must  be  used  the  real  material,  the 
real  human  muscle,  nerve  trunk,  etc,  and  this  is  to 
be  secured  only  through  dissections  under  proper 
supervision,  at  proper  times  and-  places,  with  the 
cadaver. 

Of  the  position  sometimes  taken  by  more  or  less 
imperfectly  informed  physical  directors.  Dr.  Hale 
writes;  "How  revolting  it  becomes  to  one  whose 
life  may  have  been  among  these  facilities,  and  has 
learnt  how  true  it  is  that  'To  be  wise,  is  but  to  know 
how  little  can  be  known,'  to  hear  the  ring  of  boast- 
ful assumption  of  the  so-called  physical  'directors,' 
who  have  never  traced  a  single  ongin  or  insertion, 
wholly  unmindful  that  some  day  they  may  expose 
their  ignorance  before  some  one  who  may  nave 
temporarily  frogotten  more  than  they  ever  dreamed 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  human  anat- 
omy in  re-corrective  measures.  Prominent  among 
many  conversations  was  a  conversation  this  summer 
with  an  assistant  director  who  decried  the  value  of 
anatomy  and  rattled  off  a  pretty  impromptu  lecture 
upon  the  physiology  of  exercise,  as  the  underlying 
subject  in  his  work.  But  my  friend  had  forgotten 
that  back  of  his  physiologv  of  exercise  must  be 
constructed  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy. 
.  .  .  Physiology  of  exercise  is  of  great  import- 
ance, but  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  deficient  in  his 
fundamental  subject  it  becomes  only  a  pleasing 
name." 

A  picture  that  will  appeal  as  a  familiar  friend  to 
many  readers  is  in  these  lines:  "Nothing  is  so 
painful  as  to  see  a  conscientious  pupil  pouring  over 
a  Gray  and  nothing  in  reach  to  lend  life,  reality  or 
interest;  vaguely  constructing  a  network  of  im- 
aginary lines,  spanning  from  bone  to  bone  like  a 
phantom  in  the  absence  of  actual  tissue. 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publications  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


GYMNASIUM  DIRECTOR'S  POCKET  BOOK. 
1908.— Compiled  by  W.  L.  Coop,  published  by 
Narragansett  Machine  Co.  for  free  distribution 
to  those  interested  in  gymnastics,  etc  This 
annual  publication  comes  this  year  with  its 
usual  compact  supply  of  information.  There 
are  no  new  features,  but  the  information  under 
the  several  classifications  has  been  brought  up 
to  date,  such  as  athletic  records,  mention  of  new* 
books  and  list  of  schools. 


ATHLETIC  ALMANAC.  1908.— Edited  by  J.  E. 
Sullivan.  Published  by  American  Sports  Pub- 
lishinjg^  Co.  Price  10  cents;  postage  3  cents.  In 
addition  to  the  up-to-date  records  of  American 
athletic  events,  the  book  this  year  has  records  of 
foreign  competitions  and  the  program  for  the 
Olympic  games  to  be  held  in  London. 


BOOKS  bN  PRACTICAL  GYMNASTICS 

These  books  are  written  by  experienced  physical 
directors,  and  have  been  imported  by  American 
Gymnasia  Co.  For  sale  in  this  country  for  the  first 
time. 

WAND  EXERCISES,  with  or  without  music— 
By  Chesterton.  Price  50  cents.  Especially  good  for 
boys.  Preliminary  instructions  for  teachers.  Exer- 
cises well  explained  and  illustrated. 

CALISTHENIC  CANE  DRILL— By  E.  Sully. 
Illustrated,  with  proper  music  for  piano  and  full 
description.  Price  $1.50.  Exercises  intended  for 
women  and  girls.  Suggestive  for  exhibition  use  as 
well  as  regular  classes.  Same  book  has  illustrated 
dumbbell  drill  for  girls. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PARALLEL  BARS— 
By  Dimmock.  Price  25  cents.  Illustrated  by  large 
chart  of  exercises.    Has  practical,  working  value. 

TRICKS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORI- 
ZONTAL BAR.— By  Dimmock.  Price  50  cents.  Il- 
lustrated by  large  chart  of  advanced  exercises.  Has 
some  good  "stunts." 

THE  VAULTING  HORSE  and  How  to  Use  It. 
— By  Campbell.  Price  50  cents.  Aims  to  supply 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  other  books  by  beginning 
at  the  beginning  and  showing  elementary  movements 
in  proper  form.     Well  illustrated. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  and  Light  Dumb-Bell 
Drill. — By  Betts.  Price  55  cents.  Gives  exercises 
used  in  the  British  army.     Illustrated. 

THEORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  Revised  edition  of  a  book 
known  to  some  American  instructors.  Contains 
practical  suggestions  for  school  conditions  and  phy- 
sical training  in  general. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  Presents  the  practical 
side  as  the  book  just  mentioned  does  the  theory  of 
physical  education.  Illustrated  with  exercises; 
music  accompanying. 

PLAY— ITS  VALUE  (with  50  games)  illustrated, 
by  Nina  B.  Larkin;  chapters  on  play  and  games 
and  practical  examples;  price  60  cents;  postage  6 
cents. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA 

INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 

There  is  constant  demand  for  trained  phy- 
sical directors — almost  everybody  associated 
with  the  physical  training  profession  in  any 
way  knows  this  fact. 

There  is  always  a  demand  by  American  Gym- 
nasia Instructors'  Exchange  for  competent  in- 
structors for  positions  of  various  grades — ^not 
everybody  knows  this  fact. 

At  the  present  writing  we  have  positions  for 
three  men,  one  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one  in  a 
preparatory  school,  one  in  a  college,  which  pres- 
ent good  opportunities — and  we  have  no  person 
registered  with  us  who  is  capable  of  filling  the 
requirements. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  have  at  the  present 
writing  a  number  of  instructors  who  have  reg- 
istered with  us — but  not  one  of  them  is  able 
to  fill  either  of  the  three  oositions  referred  to. 

This  is  the  condition  almost  all  the  time. 
We  always  have  positions;  we  always  have  in- 
structors. The  difficulty  is  to  make  the  two  fit. 
If  we  had  more  instructors  registered  our  work 
would  be  much  easier  and  many  a  man  would 
be  able  to  get  himself  into  the  sort  of  a  position 
he  wants.   The  same  is  true  of  women  instructors. 

The  matter  of  registering  is  easily  accom- 
plished: Just  the  filling  out  of  a  registration 
blank  (sent  free  on  request)  and  the  filing  of 
it  with  us  with  registration  fee  of  $i.oo. 

Of  course  we  cannot  guarantee  a  position, 
but  we  do  promise  to  use  our  best  endeavors. 
It  is  as  much  for  our  interest  to  find  a  posi- 
tion for  each  person  registered  as  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  matter  is  worth  con- 
sideration by  any  physical  director  who  wants 
to  make  a  change  in  his  position — good  men  of 
much  experience  as  well  as  beginners. 

p.  S.— We  have  recently  placed  a  man  at 
$1500  a  year  and  a  womau  at  $1200,  and  could 
place  a  man  at  $2000  if  we  knew  of  him.  We 
have  located  a  man  as  assistant  at  $600.  All  the 
three  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Method  for  Classifying  Gymnasium  Instructors 


THERE  is  in  operation  in  England  a  feature  of 
physical  training  that  has  no  counterpart  in  Amer- 
ica, namely  the  British  CoU^^e  of  Pn^sical  Educa- 
tion, now  sixteen  years  old.  The  original  plan  was 
for  a  material  college,  that  is  buildings  and  a  faculty 
for  teaching  gymnastics,  etc,  to  normal  students; 
but  this  feature  has  not  been  realized.  The  organ- 
ization does,  however,  much  other  work  for  which 
there  has  been  felt  a  need  at  times  in  this  country. 
An  official  statement  made  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  G>llege  explained  certain  features  as  fol- 
lows: 

"About  twentjr  years  ago,  those  who  intended  to 
become  gymnastic  instructors  had  very  few  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  properly  trained  for  their  pro- 
fession, and  although  instruction  in  the  subject  was 
obtainable,  it  was  not  of  the  character  required  1^ 
persons  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers. 
As  a  natural  consequence  no  facilities  existed  for 
the  testing  of  an  instructor's  qualifications.  It  will 
easily  be  realized  that,  under  these  conditions,  gym- 
nastic instruction  of  the  kind  required  for  those 
preparing  to  become  teachers  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. Public  bodies  and  others  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  instructors  had  to  be  content  with  such  tes- 
timony as  could  be  obtained,  and  in  most  cases  an 
instructor's  recommendation  of  his  or  her  own  pupil 
(the  later  sometimes  an  expert  performer  and  nou- 
ing  else)  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  society,  whose  objects  in  other 
directions  were,  and  still  are,  of  an  excellent  Idnd, 
but  for  various  reasons  the  syllabus  of  work  ar- 
ranged and  the  certificate  offered  failed  to  attract 
prospective  instructors.  Similar  efforts  were  made 
by  other  societies  but  they  were  entirely  unsncoess- 
tul. 

"Ultimately  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  instruct* 
ors  to  whom  the  unsatisfactor>  state  of  thmgs  exist- 
ing had  long  been  apparent,  met  together  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  during  the  year  1891  they  ismed 
im-itations  to  members  of  the  medical  profession*  all 
known  established  instructors,  and  others  who  had 
shown  a  desire  to  promote  rational  physical  trail- 
ing, to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  responsible  bo^. 
The  response  was  highly  encouraging  and  the  rttult 
was  the  founding  of  the  College  in  the  same  year. 
Although  it  has  not  acomplished  what  its  pnMBOters 
hoped,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Training 
Institute,  It  has  amply  justified  its  existence,  and  can 
claim  to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
great  improvement  in  physical  education  generally, 
and  in  particular  as  regards  the  qualifications  of 
prmnastic  instructors.  Its  members  indude  the  lead- 
ing civilian  and  military  instructors  in  this  country 
(England),  men  and  women  of  other  nationalities 
being  among  the  former,  and  its  operations  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  school  or  svstem.  Its  mem- 
bership certificates  are  increasing  m  favor  in  all  di- 
rections, and  as  regards  the  certificates  bsued  to 
school  teachers,  the  value  of  the  same  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  between  600  and  ioo  candi- 
dates present  themselves  for  examination  annually. 
It  is  evident  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  governing 
body  as  indicated  above  are  largely  appreciated,  and 
in  view  of  the  advantage  to  the  community  of  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  the  CoUege  was 
established,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  pro- 
gress." 


In  addition  to  the  work  indicated,  a  libraxy  is 
maintained  for  the  use  of  members;  and  inquiries 
on  matters  in  connection  with  pineal  educatioo 
are  attended  to,  this  opportunity  beinf  made  use  of 
by  increasing  numbers  of  people  and  mterests.  The 
number  of  individuals  who  presented  themselves  for 
the  general  examination  for  membership  last  ^rear 
was  I,  of  whom  ai  were  successful  and  reoerrcd 
certificates.  In  addition  to  this  number  x8  ixidivid- 
uals  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the 
Swedish  syllabus,  of  whom  11  passed.  The  sepa- 
rate syilamis  in  Swedish  exercises  is  intended  for 
women  teachers,  but  there  is  a  syllabus  of  exer- 
cises on  apparatus  not  usually  classed  as  Swedish 
for  women  and  another  for  men. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  type  of  work  required  m 
the  examinations,  a  few  exercises  from  the  printed 
syllabus  of  the  College  are  printed  here.  Tne  ex- 
aminations include,  of  course,  both  theoretical  and 
practical  parts.  In  the  practical  part  the  icXLamm 
Items  are  required:  A  lesson,  elementary  or  ad- 
vanced, of  about  twenty  miuntes  duration,  m  mardi- 
ing  and  some  form  of  mass  dass  drill  as  requested 
by  the  examiners;  also  to  teach  on  any  apparatm 
selected  by  the  escaminers;  also  to  give  a  personal 
performance  with  hand  apparatus  such  as  dubs, 
wands,  etc,  and  exerdses  on  fixed  ^iparatus  sdected 
from  the  syllabus;  also  to  perform  voluntary  ex- 
ercises upon  any  apparatus  chosen  bj  the  examinen. 


EXERCISES  FOR  WOMEN  ON  FLYING 
RINGS. 

(From  syllabus  of  the  British  College  of  Physical 
Education.) 

These  exerdses  form  only  a  portion  of  the  syl- 
labus from  which  examination  work  is  sdected 
Several  pieces  of  apparatus  are  used,  such  as  tiie 
horse  and  paralld  bars. 

With  rings  stationary  at  height  of  head: 

I.  Hanging-stand  backward  with  arms  extended 
forward  up. 

3.  Change  of  hanging-stand  by  leaning  back- 
ward forward  or  sideways  after  going  to  tine  ered 
standing  position  each  time. 

3.  Make  complete  drde  with  body,  feet  remain- 
inff  fixed  on  the  ground. 

With  rings  high  enough  to  require  a  jump: 

4.  Rise  from  straight-arm  to  bent-arm  hang. 

5.  In  bent-arm  hang,  extend  one  arm  sidewayi 

6.  In  bent-arm  hang,  rdease  grasp  of  one  rin^ 
catch  hold  of  the  other  and  back  again. 

In  straight-arm  hang: 

7.  Raise  one  or  botii  knees. 

8.  Raise  one  or  both  beds. 

9.  Raise  one  or  both  legs.  , 

10.  Swin^  both  legs  forward  and  backwari 
(rings  remain  stationary) ;  7>  3,  9,  and  10  in  bent- 
arm-hang  also. 

II.  The  same  in  a  drde  to  the  right 
Exerdses  with  a  swing: 

12.  Swin^,  dropping  off  at  end  of  back  and  alsa 
of  front  swing. 

13.  The  same,  with  1-4  turns. 

14.  Swing,  pushing  off  with  both  feet  together, 

15.  Run  forward  and  swing  without  touchi^l 
ground  by  raising  and  dropping  legs. 
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16.  Swing  with  straddle  of  legs  at  end  of  front- 
swing. 

17.  The  same  at  end  of  back-swing. 

18.  The  same  at  end  of  front-and-back-swing. 

19.  Swing  sideways. 

2a  Swing  and  pull  up  to  bcnt-arm-hang  at  end 
of  hack-swing. 

21.  The  same,  pulling  up  at  end  of  front-swing. 

22.  Continued  swing  with  bent  arms. 

23.  Swing  with  1-2  right  or  left  turn  at  end  of 
front-swing. 

24.  The  same  at  end  of  back-swing. 

25.  Continued  swing  with  half  right  and  left 
turns  at  end  of  f ront-and-back  swing. 

26.  Continued  swing  with  3-4  and  who2e  turns  at 
end  of  front  and  back  swing. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORIZONTAL  LADDER 

FOR  WOMEN. 

(From  syllabus  of  the  British  College  of  Physical 

Education.) 

1.  Jump  to  ladder  showing  different  grasps  and 
hangs,  also  change  from  one  to  another. 

2.  Exercise  No.  i  in  bent-arm  hang  (no  change 
of  grasp). 

Outside  side-hand  on  one  side  with  straight  arms 
and  with  ordinary  reverse  or  combined  grip. 

3.  Travel  sideways  one  hand  after  the  other. 

4.  The  same,  eadi  hand  in  its  turn  traveling  sev- 
eral times  consecutively  until  the  hands  are  wide 
apart 

5.  Travel  sideways,  swinging  one  leg  sideways  or 
forward,  or  raising  one  knee  or  heel  at  each  step. 

6.  Travel  sideways,  both  hands  at  a  time  (hop- 
ping) in  ordinary  grasp. 

7.  Swing  forward  and  backward,  or  sideways. 

8.  Swing  sideways  and  travel  sideways. 

9.  Swing  sideways  and  hop  sideways  m  ordinary 
grasp. 

Inside  side-hang  on  one  side  with  straight  arms 
and  with  ordinary,  reverse,  or  combined  grasp. 

10.  Travel  sideways,  passing  one  or  two  rundles. 

12.  The  same  as  in  No.  11  with  a  swing. 
Outside  or  inside  side-hang  with  one  hand  on  side 

and  the  other  on  rundle  in  ordinarv  grasp,  arms 
straight. 

13.  Travel  sideways. 

14.  Travel  sideways  while  swinging  sideways. 
Cross-hand  with   straight    arms,   grasping    sides 

either  from  inside  or  outside. 

15.  Travel  forward  or  backward. 

16.  Hop  forward  or  backward  with  outside 
grasp. 

17.  Travel  forward  or  backward  with  leg  move- 
ments. 

In  cross-hang,  hands  outside. 

18.  Swing  forward  and  backward  and  jump  off  at 
end  of  back-swing. 

19.  Swing  and  hop  forward  with  each  front- 
swing. 

2a  Swing  and  hop  backward  with  each  back- 
swing. 

21.  Swing  and  travel  forward  or  backward. 
Cross-hang  with  straight  arms  and  ordinary  grasp 

on  rundles. 

22.  Travel  forward  or  backward  one  rundle  to 
the  next  one. 

23.  Exerdse  No.  22,  with  a  swing. 

24.  Side-hand  on  rundles  in  reverse  grasp,  travel 
with   swing,  making  half  turns,  hand  passing  sev- 

i   eral  rundles. 

RUNNING   JUMP. 
From  the  floor,  3  feet,  in  good  style. 
From  the  floor  over  a  lath,  3  feet  4  inches  high, 
in  good  style. 


CLIMBING    ROPE. 

Rght  or  left  hand  leading,  using  the  feet,  a  min- 
imum distance  of  15  feet. 

Hand  over  hand,  using  the  feet,  a  minimum  of 
20  feet.  ,  -j^ 

Washington  Playground  Association 
Banquet 

A  banquet  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Playground 
Association,  Feb.  8,  was  the  occasion  of  considerable 
propaganda  for  the  extension  of  playground  work 
in  that  city,  and  of  general  enlightenment  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  movement  in  general. 

Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  president  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
thought  the  name  "outdoor  school"  was  more  ap- 
propriate in  many  ways  than  "playground,"  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  title  is  misunderstood  by  pub- 
lic officials.  He  outlined  what  had  been  done  so 
far  in  Washington,  after  private  enterprise  had  led 
the  way;  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  by  Congress 
for  sites;  the  need  for  $186,000  for  additional  sites; 
and  the  need  for  a  playground  building,  which 
Washington  does  not  yet  possess.  "An  important 
advance  can  be  made,"  said  he,  "by  child  bearing 
institutions  and  reformatories  if  they  will  establish 
playgrounds  for  those  under  their  care.  Most  of 
them  have  ample  land;  some  have  available  funds. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  give  their  charges  the  benefit  of  the 
playground  training,  which  would  greatly  increase 
their  pleasure  and  profit." 

Training  Playground  Instructors 

The  Children's  Playground  Association  of  Balti- 
more maintains  this  year,  as  for  six  years  past, 
a  training  class  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
playgrounds  of  that  city.  Addresses  are  made  on 
educational  value  of  play,  relation  of  the  play- 
ground to  other  organizations,  co-operalion,  etc.,  as 
wdl  as  the  practical  instruction  in  how  to  teach 
games,  songs  and  simple  occupation  work.  There 
are  no  young  women  enrolled  in  the  division  for 
white  instructors  and  24  in  the  division  for  colored 
children.  A  committee  of  five  meets  the  students 
frequently,  and  from  them  select  those  who  are  to 
be  employed  during  the  summer  months. 

Should  be  More  Attention  to  Physically 
Defective 

Though  the  school  is  doing  what  it  may  with  its 
present  resources — ^by  physical  training,  by  games, 
by  athletic  sports,  by  the  maintenance  of  recreation 
centers — ^to  neutralize  the  evil  effects  of  urban  life 
upon  children;  yet  these  resources  are  inadequate 
because  they  do  little  or  nothing  for  those  children 
who  are  suffering  from  some  physical  defect  They 
are  admirable  and  necessary  for  those  children  who 
are  naturally  healthy  and  vigorous;  but  what  a 
farce  it  is  to  urge  the  boy,  which  is  weak  through 
the  insufficiency  or  unfitness  of  his  food,  or  who 
cannot  breathe  properly  because  of  adenoid  growths 
in  his  throat,  to  go  in  for  relay  racing  or  cross- 
country running  I — From  annual  r^rt  of  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  New  York  City  Supt.  of  Schools. 


The  new  East  Park  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  was 
opened  in  February  with  athletic  events  following 
speedies  by  local  officials  and  others.  A  public 
school  athletic  league  is  being  agitated  for  the  city. 
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Rational  Education  for  Girls  at  School 

By  Mary  S.  Croswell,  M.D. 


(Concluded  from  February.) 
If  these  evil  conditions  exist,  how  are  we  going 
to  remedy  them?  I  believe  it  can  only  be  done  by  a 
campaign  of  education  including  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  girl.  Begin  with 
the  parents.  Make  them  realize  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  their  daughters  developing  into  physi- 
cally perfect  womanhood.  Make  them  realize  that 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  guard  them  carefully 
during  the  adolescent  period,  to  lighten  their  bur- 
dens in  house  and  school,  lengthen  the  outdoor 
hours.  Teach  them  that  active,  fun-inspiring  games, 
and  a  free  life  in  the  open  air  with  the  elimination 
of  late  hours  and  unhealthy  excitement  will,  in 
nearly  every  case,  bring  the  girl  through  this  criti- 
cal period  a  robust,  strong,  well-developed  young 
human  animal  who  can  later  be  moulded  and  trained 
into  a  well-balanced,  cultured  woman.  Impress 
upon  them  that  they  can  expect  large  results  mor- 
ally and  socially,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
guarded  the  physical  health  of  their  daughter. 

Next  take  the  school  officials  and  go  through  the 
same  process  with  them.  Require  in  the  schools 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  girl.  Require  them  to  teach  right  liv- 
ing, both  theoretically  and  practically;  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  games  and  sports  with  the  girls. 
Forbid  the  teachers  to  use  the  recesses  for  pur- 
poses other  than  exercise  and  recreation.  Advo- 
cate a  minimum  number  of  subjects — ^the  essen- 
tials only,  but  make  the  training  in  these  thorough, 
and  such  as  to  cultivate  a  power  of  mental  self- 
reliance.  Make  the  girl  think  and  draw  upon  her 
resources. 

Have  emphasized,  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege, that  health  is  the  basis  of  education  and 
that  the  easiest,  most  rational  way  of  attaining 
and  preserving  it  is  by  regular  habits  of  active 
recreation.    Have  the  teachers  set  the  example. 
The  normal  training  schools  need  to  be  included 
in   this  education.     I   regret  that   in  many  of  the 
schools   most  pernicious   conditions   exist,   namely: 
the  nerve— racking  and  preposterously  difficult  ex- 
aminations required  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  time 
between  recitations  for  the  girls  to  pass  from  one 
room  to  another  without  having  to  run  up  and  down 
stairs  or  being  obliged  to  neglect  physical  demands. 
I  know  of  many  cases  of  ill-health  directly  traceable 
to  these  inexcusable  conditions.     Our  normal  stu- 
dents should  have  the  essentials  of  physiology  and 
anatomy  clearly  taught  them,  and  the  simple  rules 
of  rational  living  impressed  upon  them.     The  re- 
sponsibility they  have  in  the  proper  development  of 
the  girl  should  be  told  them,  and  they  should  enter 


upon  their  work  eager  to  co-operate  with   school 
board  and  parents  in  this  great  work. 

Not  only  should  they  have  systematic  gym- 
nastic training  themselves,  but  they  should  have 
the  same  training  in  teaching  exercises  as  in 
teaching   English.     They    should   have   distinct 
knowledge    of   correction   exercises    for    droop 
neck,  round  shoulder,  and  incorrect  poise. 
With  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  physiological 
value  of  exercise,  a  knowledge  of  body  metabolism, 
and   of  the   inter-relation  and   dependence   of  the 
mental   and   physical   powers,   such   teachers    could 
safely   oversee   and   guide  their  girls   through   the 
critical  period  of  adolescence.     As  signs  of  strain 
and  nerve  tension  appear,   they  should  notify  the 
parents  and  either  have  the  girl  given  lifter  work 
or    removed    from    school    entirely,    for    a    time. 
Whether  a  girl  be  taken  from  school  or  not,  her 
health  and  the  formation  of  correct  exercise  habits 
should  outweigh  all  other  considerations.    A  grade 
lost  at  this  time  can  easily  be  made  up  with  the 
added  vigor  gained  with  the  establishment  of  stable 
health.     All    through   the    schools,    she    should   be 
trained  to  the  establishment  of  exercise  habits,  and 
every  means   taken   to   increase  her  breathing^   ca- 
pacity. 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM. 

In  college,  the  problem  of  forming  correct  habits 
of  exercise  ifor  those  girls  who  do  not  already  have 
tliem,  and  confirming  and  broadening  those  already 
formed  by  others  confronts  us,  and  can  only  be 
solved  thus: 

First,  by  placing  the  physical  education  de- 
partment where  it  belongs.  The  faculty  and 
trustees  must  be  brou^t  to  see  it  in  its  true 
relation  and  proportions  to  the  other  work  of 
the  college;  to  recognize  it  as  the  basis  of  ra- 
tional mind  and  character-building  education. 
When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
having  it  placed  where  it  belongs  in  the  curric- 
ulum as,  in  all  respects,  the  peer  of  any  course 
offered. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  consider  it  as  an  extra 
and  to  discount  it.  As  one  professor  remarked  to 
me  recently,  when  we  were  trying  to  arrange  the 
schedule  satisfactorily:  "I  suppose  some  provision 
will  have  to  be  made  for  gymnastics  and  other  tag< 
end  courses." 

Physical  work  ought  not  to  be  considered  in 
any  sense  an  extra,  but  should  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  required  courses  and  have  credit 
given  for  it  as  in  all  departments.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  accorded  this  dignity,  that  it  can 
command  respect  and  do  the  work  that  is  its 
right. 

Just  so  long  as  its  periods  are  stuck  in  anywhere 
it  happens,  into  a  course  already  over-crowded,  just 
so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  obtain  proper  re- 
sults. 
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Granted  that  physical  work  be  given  its  true 
value,  what  line  of  work  is  best  to  develop  the  col- 
lege girl  to  her  full  economic  worth?  Corrective 
exercise  cannot  be  eliminated.  A  certain  amount 
of  it  must  be  given  to  all  girls,  but  corrective  and 
educational  gymnastics  must  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
top the  recreative  side.  Realize  that  the  purpose  is 
to  develop  not  bodies  merely,  but  habits  which 
shall  be  operative  all  through  life.  Therefore  the 
work  with  the  college  girl  should  be  as  full  as  possi- 
ble of  active  games,  which,  while  requiring  correct  and 
vigorous  exercise,  shall  also  afford  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  and  forget  fulness  of  study  and  worry 
in  the  wholesome  fun  and  enjoyment  of  the  sport. 
Gymnastic  games,  tennis,  hockey,  walking,  skating, 
swimming,  boating,  billiards,  fencing,  entered  into 
heartily  and  from  pure  love  of  the  thing  done, 
should  form  a  large  part  of  physical  training,  with 
the  hope  that  the  habit  will  continue  throughout 
life  to  the  lasting  good  of  the  girl's  health. 

There  is  a  normal  school  in  the  West  where 
the  faculty  and  students  alike  don  exercise 
dress  and  devote  themselves  to  out-door  exer- 
cise   for   a   certain  time   every   afternoon.     It 


would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  such  a  custom 
could  become  universal  and  an  hour  or  so  out 
of  the  sunniest  part  of  the  day  be  set  apart  to 
be  spent  in  the  open  air  with  tennis  radcet, 
golf  clubs,  or  hockey  stick,  gaining  alertness, 
energy,  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  The  play 
habit  once' formed  will  be  a  valuable  health  as- 
set throughout  life. 

A  wise  and  well-beloved  old  college  professor 
used  to  tell  us  this:  "In  your  college  course  strive 
first  to  gain  Qiristian  character;  second,  to  main- 
tain your  health;  and,  thirdly,  to  get  what  little 
education  you  can."  He  had  it  summed  up  cor- 
rectly. Education  can  only  be  truly  effective  when 
it  speaks  through  sterling  character  backed  by  a 
strong  body. 

No  matter  how  keen  the  intellect,  how  logical 
the  reason,  how  well-stored  the  brain,  the  end  of 
any  college  course  is  failure,  if  the  student  does  not 
carry  away  with  her  a  strong,  well-developed,  prop- 
erly functioning  body,  a  settled  belief  that  physi- 
cal health  is  necessary  to  the  highest  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  efficiency,  a  clear  knowledge  of  how 
to  care  for  her  health,  and  fixed  habits  of  exercise 
and  recreation. 


Michigan's  Withdrawal  from  the  Conference 

By  Charles  E.  Suiter. 


IN  the  September  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
mention  was  made  of  the  position  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  with  regard  to  her  membership  in 
the  Western  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference. 
This  was  due  to  her  unwillingness  to  abide  by  cer- 
tain of  the  conference  rules  after  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  the  athletic  reform  movement,  which 
she  had  assisted  in  inaugurating,  was  in  some  re- 
spects obnoxious  to  the  student  body  at  Michigan. 

There  were  three  features  in  the  reform  pro- 
gram that  were  particularly  objectionable  to  Mich- 
igan. These  were  (i)  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
foot  ball  schedule,  reducing  the  number  of  games 
to  fiv^  in  a  season;  (2)  the  abolition  of  the  train- 
ing table;  and  (3)  the  retroactive  clause  in  the 
rule  which  limits  the  student's  period  of  eligibility 
to  three  years,  requiring  a  year's  residence  before 
allowing  him  to  represent  his  college  in  competition. 

These  rules  were  passed  in  1905  and  have  acted 
as  so  many  thorns  in  Michigan's  flesh  ever  since. 
In  fact,  she  has  in  a  measure,  refused  to  be  governed 
by  them  and  has  continued  to  arrange  games  under 
her  own  rules  of  eligibility. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  conference  in  April,  1907, 
two  important  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect, 
(i)  that  no  member  should  enter  into  athletic  re- 
lations with  any  other  member  that  would  not  con- 
form in  full  to  the  conference  rules,  and  (2)  that 
no  conference  university  should  play  with  any  west- 
ern institution  of  similar  class  athletically,  except 
under  conference  rules  of  eligibility.  As  a  result, 
baseball  games  that  had  been  scheduled  between 
Chicago  and  Michigan  and  between  Illinois  and 
Michigan  were  cancelled. 

At  this  stage  Michigan  began  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  the  east  where  greater  freedom  m  the  matter 
of  eligibility  might  be  enjoyed. 

The  other  members  of  the  conference,  some  of 


whom  were  as  much  affected  by  the  more  rigid  re- 
form measures  as  was  Michigan,  had  hoped  that 
Michigan  would  finally  see  the  desirability  of  curb- 
ing the  athletic  enthusiasm  of  the  undergraduates 
and  conforming  to  the  conference  rules.  They  were 
disappointed,  however,  when  her  representative  re- 
ported at  the  November  session  of  the  conference 
that  she  was  not  yet  able  to  control  the  situation  so 
as  to  resume  athletic  relations  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  though  expressing  a  hope 
that  such  relations  would  soon  be  reestablished. 
A  resolution  was  then  passed  to  the  effect  that  mem- 
bership in  the  conference  could  not  be  retained  by 
an  institution  that  lacked  full  and  complete  faculty 
control  of  athletics. 

On  Jan.  4th,  1908,  another  session  of  the  con- 
ference was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  by  that  body 
that  the  White  resolution  should  go  into  effect  with 
respect  to  Michigan  unless  her  representative  in- 
formed the  president  of  the  conference  on  or  be- 
fore Feb.  ist,  1908.  that  by  vote  of  her  board  of 
control,  Michigan  would  conform  to  all  conference 
rules.  The  White  resolution  had  been  adopted  in 
Dec.  1900,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  any  measure 
passed  by  the  conference  could  be  rejected  by  any 
member  within  sixty  days,  in  which  case  the  ob- 
jectionable measure  should  be  reconsidered  by  the 
conference  at  its  next  session,  and  then  if  passed 
again  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  should  stand  as  a 
fixed  rule,  and  any  member  rejecting  it  a  second 
time  sho^.ld  be  suspended  from  the  conference. 

In  the  case  of  Michigan  the  White  resolution  was 
not  put  into  effect  at  once,  but  more  than  a  year 
elapsed  after  the  second  adoption  by  the  confer- 
ence of  the  measures  rejected  by  Michigan  until  her 
final  withdrawal  was  announced  by  her  represen- 
tative, Prof.  G.  W.  Patterson,  in  a  communication 
sent  on  Jan.  14,  to  the  representatives  of  the  con- 
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ference  universities.    The  message  was  as  follows : 

"The  board  in  control  of  athletics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  voted  last  night  to  withdraw  from 
the  conference.  While  favoring  all  proper  regu- 
lation of  athletics^  and  much  as  we  would  like  to 
continue  athletic  relations  with  the  other  confer- 
ence colleges,  the  board  felt  that  it  could  not  im- 
pose on  the  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
conditions  which  were  thought  not  warranted  as 
either  promoting  good  scholarship  or  purity  in  ath- 
letes, and  some  of  which  were  deemed  by  the  board 
to  be,  under  the  conditions  obtaining  at  Ann  Arbor, 
not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  those  who 
participate  in  athletic  games. 

The  board  does  not  desire  its  action  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  taken  on  account  of  any  feel- 
ing of  unfriendliness  on  its  part,  toward  the  confer- 
ence colleges,  but  to  have  been  taken  solely  because 
of  its  conviction  that  such  action  was  necessary  for 
the  reasons  stated. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen 
who  represented  their  colleges  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence." 

If  Michigan  has  no  other  reasons  for  withdrawing 
from  the  conference,  than  those  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Patterson's  letter,  it  would  seem  that  she  has 
missed  the  main  point  of  the  reform  movement 

In  striving  to  regulate  college  athletics  we  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  there  is  something  else 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  "scholarship" 
and  "purity."  What  about  the  athletic  activities 
themselves,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme?  If 
these  activities  are  recognized  as  having  some  edu- 
cational value  and  are  accepted  as  an  important  part 
of  the  university  life,  should  they  not  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  bring  the  maximum  results  to  the  stu- 
dent body?  Assuming  that  such  a  question  can 
elicit  naught  but  an  affirmative  answer,  we  would 
naturally  expect  an  institution  to  furnish  reasons 
that  have  some  bearing  on  this  particular  question 
when  it  deliberately  chooses  to  follow  a  policy  of  its 
own,  not  in  harmony  with  that  adopted  by  its  col- 
leagues. Perhaps  the  conditions  to  which  Michi- 
gan's board  objected  might  not  be  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  the  desired  end.  Perhaps  some 
other  arrangement  would  be  better.  At  any  rate, 
the  chief  end  should  have  been  kept  in  view  when 
Michigan  chose  to  take  so  important  a  step; 

We  are  not  told  just  why  it  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  the  participants  in 
athletic  games,  to  impose  upon  them  the  confer- 
ence regulations.  Our  inference,  however,  is  that 
from  Michigan's  point  of  view,  such  regulations 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  chances  of  victory  by  plac- 
ing some  of  her  best  men  on  the  list  of  ineligibles 
by  the  three  year  rule— and  would  not  give  her  ath- 
letes as  many  games  as  they  would  like  to  play. 

Michigan's  athletic  contingent,  however,  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  games  cannot  be 
played  nor  victories  won  unless  there  are  opposing 
teams  to  play  against.  We  have  seen  that  Michigan 
has  voluntarily  shut  herself  off  from  all  athletic  re- 
lations with  institutions  of  her  own  class  in  the 
middle  west.  Long  journeys  to  the  east  are  expen- 
sive, are  fatiguing  to  the  teams  and  also  consume  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time.  Eastern  teams 
will,  for  like  reasons,  find  very  little  incentive  for 
making  long  trips  to  the  west,  especially  when  there 
are  plenty  of  worthy  rivals  nearer  home.*  In  fact 
we  have  already  learned  that  one  institution  m  the 


east  has  drawn  about  itself  as  a  center,  an  imagin- 
ary circle  with  a  200-mile  radius.  The  circumfereooe 
of  this  circle  will,  in  the  future^  mark  the  boimdary 
of  the  arena  of  its  athletic  activities.  This  concep- 
tion seems  to  be  a  happy  one,  and  without  doubt 
the  plan  will  be  taken  up  by  other  institutioDS  in 
the  near  future.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  Michi^m's  withdrawal  from  the 
conference  can  be  condadTe  to  the  best  interests  of 
her  athletes. 


Regulations  for  Montreal  Schools 

The  Protestant  board  of  school  conmiissiooers, 
Montreal,  Canada,  adopted  the  new  regulations  re- 
garding physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
under  its  charge,  beginning  Feb.  ist  The  r^ula- 
tions  apply  to  schools  having  special  teaching  in 
the  subject,  and  follow : 

Two  two-minute  exercises,  known  as  the  "set- 
ting-up-exercises," must  be  given  daily  in  all  classes 
each  forenoon,  and  one  each  afternoon.  These 
exercises  must  be  given  at  such  hours  as  will  best 
relieve  the  bad  effects  of  continued  sitting.  Teach- 
ers of  physical  training  must  devote  not  less  than 
30  minutes  and  not  more  than  one  hour  of  their 
time  each  week  in  giving  model  or  typical  exercises 
to  the  classes  in  the  presence  of  the  class  teachers. 

That  the  pupils  of  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  years  be  instructed  in  the  gymnasium;  that 
these  pupils  be  arranged  in  classes  separate  as  to 
sex  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  and  ;n  third 
year  if  possible;  and  that  the  pupils  of  the  second 
year  be  arranged  in  separate  or  mixed  classes  as  the 
school  may  decide. 

That  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  be  given 
two  half-hour  periods  of  instruction  weekly. 

That  the  pupils  of  second  and  third  years  be  given 
one  hour  of  instruction  each  week,  divided  where 
that   is  possible   into  three  twenty-minute  periods. 

That  no  part  of  the  physical  training  teacher's 
time  be  given  to  the  preparatory  and  first  year  class- 
es other  than  that  required  for  giving  model  lessons 
in  the  "setting-up-exercises." 

That  the  minimum  salary  of  a  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training,  who  is  required  to  be  present  at  Ixyth 
sessions  of  the  day,  be  $400  a  year.  1 

That  no  teacher  of  physical  training  be  required       ' 
to  give  more  than  five  hours  daily  to  the  teaching 
of  her  subject,  except  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  board  and  the  teacher  interested. 

That  the  work  of  physical  training  be  placed  as 
late  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  as  possible. 

That  in  cases  where  the  principal,  the  teacher  of 
physical  training,  and  the  class  teachers  interested 
desire  to  take  one  of  the  two  weekly  periods  after 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  board  grants 
the  necessary  permission. 

Items  of  Current  Interest 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  addressed  the  tiormal  stu- 
dents in  physical  training  at  The  Temple  Univer- 
sity.  Philadelphia,   March  Sth,  on   corrective  gym- 
nastics. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Playground  Association  was 
organized  March  10,  with  R.  E.  Weeks  as  chair- 
man. 

An  examination  for  teachers  of  physical  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  will  be  held 
April  23,  24,  25,  for  both  men  and  womea 
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Work  of  Public  Schools  Athletic  Leagues 


AS  the  movement  for  organized  and  promoted 
athletics  in  the  public  schools  was  first  developed 
in  New  York  City,  it  is  to  that  city  that  other  lo- 
calities that  have  an  interest  in  such  competitive 
work  look  for  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  meauj. 
Recently  Cleveland,  .Ohio,  under  the  direction  of 
George  W.  Ehler,  supervisor  of  physical  training 
in  the  schools  of  that  city,  has  done  much  active 
work  and  is  developing  ways  of  its  own  to  reach 
its  goal  in  school  athletics.  News  of  developments 
in  both  cities  has  been  printed  in  "American  Gym- 
nasia" from  time  to  time  during  the  past  thi-ee  years 
or  more.  In  this  issue  is  presented  the  latest  regu- 
lations and  information  concerning  class  a^letics  for 
lM)ys  in  New  York  City  schools  for  1908-9,  with 
application  to  grammar  schools.  In  next  month's 
issue  will  be  presented  some  details  concerning 
Cleveland  work  of  similar  nature. 


CLASS  ATHLETICS   FOR  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  BOYS. 

(The  following  is  a  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Athletic  League,  New  York  City.) 

In  this  form  of  athletics  a  record  is  made  by  the 
whole  class  instead  of  by  an  individual. 

At  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  the 
class  must  take  part  in  order  to  have  the  record 
stand. 

The  number  taking  part  must  not  be  less  than 
eight. 

Trophies  to  be  held  one  year  will  be  awarded 
in  each  borough  by  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  to  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  year  classes  for 
the  best  class  records  made  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing events: — 

Standing  Broad  Jump,  tested  in  the  fall;  Pull 
up,  or  "chinning,"  tested  in  the  winter;  Running, 
tested  in  the  spring;  (distances  for  running:  5th 
year.  40  yards;  6th  year,  50  yards;  7th  year,  60 
yards;  8th  year,  80  yards.) 

Classes  may  be  tested  as   follows : 

Standing  Broad  Jump — The  best  record  made  in 
three  trial  jumps  is  taken  for  each  boy.  The  class 
record  is  determined  by  adding  the  individual 
records  and  dividing  the  total  by  the  number  of 
hoys  competing.  Jumping  must  be  done  from  a 
line.  •  Many  schools  cannot  have  a  "take-off"  with- 
out considerable  inconvenience. 

Pull-up — Each  boy  must  pull  himself  up  until  his 
chin  is  above  the  bar,  then  lower  himself,  extending 
his  arms  to  their  full  length.  His  feet  must  not 
touch  the  floor  during  the  test.  The  number  of 
times  that  he  pulls  himself  up  is  his  record.  The 
class  record  is  fouqd  as  in  the  Broad  Jump. 

Running — In  order  to  lessen  the  possibility  of 
error  in  timing  the  competitors,  the  following  meth- 
od has  been  adopted:  The  boys  are  lined  up  be- 
hind the  starting  mark  in  order  in  which  they  are 
to  run ;  the  timer,  who  also  acts  as  starter,  stands 
:it  the  finish  line  and  gives  the  signal  for  each  boy 
to  start.  As  the  first  runner  crosses  the  finish  line 
the  second  runner  is  given  the  signal  to  start.  As 
the  last  boy  crosses  the  finish  line  the  watch  is 
stopped.  The  record  is  found  by  dividing  the  time 
elapsed  by   the  number  of  boys  competing.     If  an 


ordinary  watch  is  used,  the  first  boy  should  be 
started  when  the  second  hand  is  over  the  "60"  mark. 

Blanks  will  be  furnished  for  reporting  the  tests, 
which  are  to  be  sent  in  as  follows:  Standing 
Broad  Jump,  on  or  before  Dec  i ;  Pull-up,  on  or 
before  April  i ;  Running,  on  or  before  June  i. 
Each  school  is  expected  to  conduct  its  own  tests. 
All  boys  are  considered  eligible  for  class  athleticr., 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  principal. 

When  the  records  are  all  in,  the  three  classes  in 
each  borough  having  the  best  records  for  their 
grade  will  be  tested  officially.  If  a  record  is  then 
made  better  than  any  other  record  sent  in,  the 
trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the  class  making  it.  If, 
however,  the  records  made  at  the  official  test  are 
lower  than  other  reported  records,  the  classes  will 
be  tested  in  order  until  a  record  is  made  at  an  ofli- 
cial  test  that  is  higher  than  any  other  reported  or 
official  record. 

The  trophies  are  perpetual.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  a  shield,  with  bronze  plates  for  engraving 
the  names  of  schools  that  win  them  from  time  to 
time.  These  trophies  are  offered  for  competition 
once  each  year.  Each  school  winning  a  trophy  will 
receive  an  engraved  certificate  as  its  permanent 
property. 

(Illustrations  of  the  trophies  have  been  printed  in 
"American  Gymnasia.") 

This  form  of  athletics  is  especially  desirable,  as 
it  gives  every  boy  an  opportunity  to  take  part,  and 
the  size  of  the  school  does  not  in  any  way  effect 
the  chances  of  winning  a  trophy. 

The  boys  should  practice  by  themselves  in  the 
yard,  on  the  street,  at  home,  or  elsewhere,  prior  to 
the  tests.  Frequent  preliminary  tests  are  recom- 
mended. 

CERTIFICATE   OF    PHYSICAL   CONDITION. 

A  rule  has  been  adopted  that  all  competitors  in 
elementary  school  games  should  be  obliged  to  pre- 
sent a  certificate  from  some  physician  stating  that 
he  has  examined  the  boy  and  that  the  boy  is  fit  phy- 
sically to  compete  in  an  athletic  contest.  In  nearly 
all  the  high  schools  there  are  physicians  among  the 
instructors,  and  these  examine  the  teams  of  their 
schools  every  year.  This  is  not  true  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  good  health  to  prevent  boys 
who  have  heart  disease,  etc.,  from  injuring  them- 
selves by  athletics.  The  certificates  will  be  filed 
with  the  different  principals,  and  a  list  of  names 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  secretary. 


School  Physical  and  Hygienic  Welfare 

Two  features  of  the  convention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supcritnendence  of  the  National  Education 
.^ssociation,  in  Washington,  Feb.  26,  were  papers 
read  by  the  directors  of  physical  training  in  New 
York  City  and  Boston  public  schools.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Gulick,  New  York,  spoke  on  "The  ^  Nurture  and 
Protection  of  the  Physical  Well  Being  of  Public 
School  Pupils."  Dr.  T.  F.  Harrington,  Boston, 
spoke  on  "Medical  Inspection  in  Public  Schools  as 
Contributing  to  Health   and   Efficiency." 


EDITORIAL 


SUMMER   BASEBALL   BY    COLLEGE 

MEN 

THAT  the  summer  baseball  question  is  like 
Banquo's  ghost  and  will  never  down  in  college  cir- 
cles is  evidenced  by  the  exhaustive  investigation 
made  last  year  by  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hetherington  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  reported  at  the  December  meeting.  A  resume 
was  printed  in  our  January  number.  In  spite  of 
the  seemingly  unanswerable  arguments  it  contained, 
the  undergraduate  ebullitions  have  appeared  in  an- 
other place,  and  that  no  other  than  the  foster 
mother  of  amateurism,  New  England.  Williams, 
Amherst  and  Wesleyan  have  recently  voted  at  col- 
lege mass  meetings,  by  large  majorities,  in  favor 
of  permitting  summer  baseball  except"  with  teams 
under  the  national  agreement.  This  is  not  official 
of  course  and  simply  expresses  student  sentiment, 
but  as  such  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  under- 
graduates in  three  of  our  old  and  typical  colleges. 

A  decision  on  this  vexed  question  resolves  itself 
into  answering  this  one— is  the  game  worth  the  can- 
dle? Without  taking  sides  upon  it,  we  may  state 
that  the  idealists  believe  that  amateur  sport  is 
more  uplifting  and  that  amateurs  alone  should  rep- 
resent an  educational  institution.  They  feel  that 
playing  professional  ball  hurts  the  colleges,  the 
player  and  the  game  to  a  degree.  There  are  others 
.who  believe  that  professional  ball  hurts  but  little. 
Still  others  see  the  injurious  effects,  but  are  con- 
vinced that  deceit  fostered  by  repression  *  is  more 
injurious  than  the  professionalism  itself.  Along 
these  lines  a  decision  must  be  reached.  Do  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  ten  years  indicate  sufficient  progress 
in  educating  the  students,  faculty  and  public  up  te 
these  ideals  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  the  legisla- 
tion against  summer  ball  or  have  they  shown  the 
method  impracticable. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  undergraduate  vote  of  from 
2  to  I  to  4  or  5  to  I  fully  expresses-  the  uninflu- 
enced student  sentiment  in  favor  of  summer  ball. 
If  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  faculties  of  these  col- 
leges on  the  advisability  of  allowing  it  under  exist- 
ing conditions  and  the  vote  was  given  with  frank- 
ness, the  majority  would  probably  favor  it.  The 
progress  in  education,  then,  has  not  been  great 
among  the  students;  nor  outwardly  very  encourag- 
ing among  faculty  members.  Still  there  has  been 
progress  among  the  latter. 

Is  the  vast  trouble  undergone  then  worth  while? 
Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Would  it  be  bet- 
ter for  faculties  to  allow  summer  ball  and  have 
more  time  themselves   for  academic  work? 


Of  course  the  question  of  amateurism  bears  a  re- 
lation to  the  larger  field  of  amateur  sport  in  all  de- 
partments in  college  and  outside  it  We  would  not 
for  a  m<5ment  approve  allowing  a  student  who  played 
professional  ball  to  represent  his  college  on  track 
or  football  team,  nor  would  ^e  advicate  his  being 
allowed  to  do  so  outside  the  college  after  gradua- 
tion. The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  will,  take  care 
of  that.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  allowing  stu- 
dents for  practical  reasons  in  this  one  branch  of 
sport  to  play  ball  for  remuneration  in  the  summer 
and  still  Represent  the  college.  Along  these  lines 
it  seems  to  us  the  question  must,  for  the  present, 
be  settld.  If  the  colleges  permit  summer  ball  the 
experience  of  a  few  years  may  be  convincing  on  one 
side  or  the  other  to  both  faculty  and  students,  but 
at  any  hazard  the  scholarship  rules  must  be  upheld 
or  college  baseball  ceases  to  be  academic 


HOW    PHYSICAL    TRAINING    RE- 
LATES TO  VITAL  FORCES  OF 
LIFE. 

IN  a  paper  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  E,  B. 
DeGroot  considers  a  problem  in  competitive  games 
and  its  relation  to  ethical  aspects  of  everyday 
life.  Incidentally,  but  none  the  less  important,  this 
paper  shows  one  of  the  possibilities  of  such  munic- 
ipal physical  training  centers  as  Chicago  possesses, 
in  providing  plants  for  fundamental  research  in 
lines  that  touch  the  vital  forces  of  national  life  and 
prosperity.  It  is  shown  by  such  a  report  as  this 
how  closely  physical  training  is  bound  up  with  all 
elements  for  the  efficient  personal  welfare  of  the 
individuals  as  well  as  good  health  of  the  commu- 
nity and  nation.  Gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields  and  social  centers  generally  are  not  mere 
places  for  recreation,  sport  and  competition — or 
should  not  be. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  us  to  have  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  DeGroot  to  point  out  the  chances  for  work 
by  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  physical  training 
profession;  just  as  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  there  are  men  like  C.  W.  Hetherington,  in  Mis- 
souri, who  can  get  down  near  the  roots  to  show  us 
what  is  the  matter  and  what  remedies  can  be  ap- 
plied, in  athletic  affairs ;  and  just  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  especially  have  a  reason  for  congratulation 
that  they  have  such  a  man  as  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  who 
is  capable  and  willing  to  be  a  leader  to  point  out 
advance  steps  for  increased  and  enlarged  usefulness 
of  the  association  physical  departments,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  hygienic  instruction.  Such 
things  do  point  for  progress  of  the  best  sort. 

The  three  men  mentioned  are  in  widely  separated 
fields,  in  one  sense;  there  are  others  in  other  fields 
busily  working  as  opportunities  are  founds 
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Announcement 


The  "Physical  Welfare  Journal"  is  published  to 
supply  information  concerning  health  education  and 
methods  of  living  fiygienically  for  personal  physi- 
cal efficiency — ^which  means  the  ability  to  be  indi- 
vidually efficient  in  every  way. 

The  physical  powers  are  the  foundation;  the 
mental,  the  social,  the  moral  and  all  the  other 
forces  that  help  make  a  living  human  being  must 
have  a  physical,  material  basis.  There  are  well- 
defined  laws  of  health,  of  hygienic  living,  which  are 
not  to  be  heedlessly  broken  or  disregarded;  the 
penalty  is  sure  if  the  laws  are  not  respected.  In 
spite  of  the  many  and  rapidly  increasing  ways  to 
present  these  laws — these  principles  of  living  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature — only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  today  really  know  anything 
tangible.  That  is,  only  a  few  people  realize  that 
they,  individually,  personally,  have  reason  to  take 
heed  how  they  live — how  they  eat,  sleep,  drink, 
breath,  etc.  This  being  true  there  is  a  general  call 
at  once  evident  for  one  more  agency  to  educate  the 
people.  And  here  we  have  this  modest  little  "Phy- 
sical Welfare  Journal,"  which  is  to  grow  and  de- 
velop and  do  much  to  justify  its  birth — if  it  can.  It 
can  if  you  will  let  it. 

The  special  niche  that  this  Journal  aims  to  fill 
at  present  is  with  gymnasium  members.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  half  a  million  hien 
and  women  who  are  personally  familiar  with  the 
benefits  of  rational,  systematic  muscular  exercise — 
physical  training— by  present  membership  in  gym- 


nasiums. The  first  duty  of  the  Journal  is  to  these 
people  already  acquainted  with  what  the  properly 
conducted  gymnasium  can  do  for  their  personal 
welfare.  This  Journal  will  give  them  information, 
stimulus  and  encouragement  as  well  as  practical, 
useful  aid. 

Second,  we  hope  to  appeal  to  men  and  women  in- 
terested in  matters  of  health  education  and  personal 
hygiene  in  other  ways.  We  believe  systematic,  ra- 
tional bodily  exercise  is  second  only  to  proper  diet, 
and,  generally  speaking,  that  such  exercise  is  of 
primary  importance.  But  there  are  equally  sincere 
people  who  question  this  classification  and  would 
still  question  even  if  we  carefully  explained  that  we 
meant  proper  exercise  for  hygienic,  physiological 
effects  and  not  mere  muscle  building .  for  its  own 
sake. 


There  is  still  room  for  workers  to  help  along 
all  phases  of  Twentieth  Century  betterment.  The 
"Physical  Welfare  Journal"  enlists  in  the  army.  If 
it  proves  its  worth  it  may  be  advanced  by  popular 
favor  to  be  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain  or  possibly — 
well,  let's  not  look  too  far  ahead.  Our  plan  of  cam- 
paign is  not  unalterably  fixed.  We  will  serve  where 
and  in  such  ways  as  duty  seems  to  call.  Therefore 
there  need  be  nothing  more  said  just  now  as  to 
what  we  hope  to  do. 

"For  your  good  health  and  ours; 
May  we  all  live  long  and  prosper." 


Opsonius,  Our  Newly  Found  Disease 
Preventors 

If  you  have  read  the  magazines  of  late  you  have 
noticed  the  large  number  of  articles  appearing  on 
what  is  a  comparatively  new  method  of  treating 
disease,  viz.:  the  opsonic  treatment.  At  one  time 
it  was  thought  that  the  white  Wood  corpuscle  was 
the  chief  protector  against  disease.  Now  we  are 
told  that  in  addition  to  these  we  have  in  our  blood 
what  are  called  opsonius,  and  when  these  latter  are 
of  small  quantity  our  resistive  power  to  disease  is 
small. 

Keep  the  quantity  high,  however,  and  the  invisible 
germ,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  meets  an  op- 
ponent worthy  of  its  steel,  and  gives  up  its  life. 

But  how  fortify  ourselves  with  these  protectors, 
you  ask?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one — so  simple, 
in  fact,  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
read  this  will  forget  it.     Here  it  is: 

(a)  The  air  you  breathe — Have  it  pure;  sleep 
with  your  windows  open  or  your  head  near  the 
window,  or  better  still,  in  a  tent. 


(b)  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in  the  sun- 
light. 

(c)  Pay  attention  to  the  food  you  eat.     What 
you  eat,  how  you  eat  it,  and  when  you  eat  it. 

(d)  Your   exercise — Plan   to  take   a    little   each 
day,  conscientiously  and  joyously. — Daily  Reminder. 


A  Practical  Word 

The  subscription  price  of  "Physical  Welfare 
Journal"  is  60  cents  a  year,  30  cents  for  one-half 
year.  We  have  made  a  special  introductory  oflFer 
of  three  months  for  15  cents.  Anybody  can  afford 
15  cents.  Multiplied  by  several  thousand,  it  will 
give  this  Journal  a  substantial  subscription  list,  and 
allow  it  to  grow  rapidly  from  its  present  birthday 
smallness  to* a  more  impressive  size.  We  start  with 
a  good  fc^ndation  of  readers,  but  must  have  many 
more  at  jphce.  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  be- 
come one  immediately.  If  you  are,  send  us  the 
names  of  other  people  likely  to  be  interested,  or  bet- 
ter still,  send  us  half  a  dozen  subscriptions.  Even 
the  15  cent  kind  will  be  useful — if  they  come  now. 


The  **  PHYSICAL  WELFARE  JOURNAL  **  is  also  issued  as  a  separate  publication  for  ^mnasium 
members  and  the  public 


Information  Essential  to  Success  in  Life 


One  of  the  problems  for  both  the  average  in- 
dividual who  desires  to  live  hygienically  and  the 
average  teacher  who  would  provide  proper  infor- 
mation and  encouragement,  is  that  of  what  are  tht 
essential  fundamentals  to  which  especial  attention 
need  be  given.  That  is,  what  is  the  minimum  knowl- 
edge that  a  man  or  woman  should  have  as  to  impor- 
tant matters  of  living  in  good  health  for  efficiency. 
What  points  of  practical  value  can  be  attended  to 
most  beneficially  in  the  midst  of  daily  "environ- 
mental influences"  so  that  we  "may  build  as  nearly 
ideal  constitutions  as  possible." 

In  a  paper  by  M.  I.  Foss.'  physical  director,  Bed- 
ford Branch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  association,  before  a 
state  conference  of  brother  directors,  he  presented 
the  following  thirteen  points,  not  in  order  of  impor- 
tance necessarily  but  to  cover  the  ground: 

1.  Every  person  should  know  the  general  effects 
of  bathing,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  get  the  best 
possible  results  from  his  bath. 

2.  First  aid  to  the  injured  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  care  for  common  accidents  and  injuries  and 
to  alleviate  pain  should  be  acquired  by  all. 

3.  The  relation  of  exercise  to  health,  happiness 
and  business  should  be  acquired  so  that  each  could 
secure  recreation  and  exercise  to  fit  him  for  his  best , 
efforts  at  his  chosen  calling  and  keep  him  in  best 
condition  for  an  active  career. 

4.  He  should  know  the  food  best  suited  to  his 
needs,  how  and  when  to  eat  it;  how  much  and  what 
to  drink  and  some  general  information  as  to  the  re- 
sults from  excess  of  either  food  or  drink. 

5.  A  general  knowledge  of  sex  and  reproduction. 
What  sex  means  and  its  relation  to  strength  and 
virility.  That  it  is  essential  to  conserve  the  function 
until  full  development  and  that  continence  is  not  only 
possible  but  essential  to  the  highest  development  in 
the  unmarried.  For  boys  the  reproduction  of  plant 
life  should  be  first  taught  and  leading  finally  to  the 
human  in  a  progressive  and  natural  way. 

6.  Everybody  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  waves  in  mortality  statistics,  that  as. 
age  advances  the  death  rate  rises  and  drops  at  in- 
tervals. Knowing  this,  men  reaching  critical  points 
will  exercise  more  care  than  may  be  necessary  at 
other  times. 

7.  The  teaching  of  the  natural  laws  of  growth; 
and  development  should  also  be  urged.    That  while 
excesses  and  exposures  of  one  period  may  appear  to 
produce  no  ill  effects,  that  they  may  creep  out  most* 
vigorously   at  another  period.     That  growth,  is   a* 
natural  process  and  what  are  favorable  and  what  are 
iinafvorable  conditions  to  reach  the  highejteoint  of. 
development.  H^ 

8.  The  care  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  nal^ctc 

9.  The  composition  of  air  and  its  usesby  the' 
body. 

10.  Methods  and  needs  of  ventilation. 

11.  How  to  dress  for  the  changes  of  seasons  and' 
the  relation  of  cotton,  linen  and  wool  to  heat,  radia- 
tion and  health. 

12.  The  amount  of  r^st  and  sleep  needed.    That; 


it  is  possible  to  rest  without  inactivity.    The  relation 
of  rest  and  sleep  to  work,  and  finaly: 

13.  How  to  understand  one's  self.  How  tem- 
peraments vary  and  how  each  individual  differs  from 
every  other  and  how  the  same  individual  differs  at 
different  times  and  circumstances,  but  to  understand 
one's  self  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion out  of  life  and  be  of  greatest  possible  worth 
to  society. 

A  United  Army  Fighting  a  Common  Foe. 

There  was  a  time  when  enthusiasts  claimed  ev- 
erything necessary  for  man's  physical  condition 
was  contained  in  formal  gymnastics.  Other  ex- 
tremists have  claimed  the  same  for  athletics,  and 
later  for  play  and  games.  A  considerable  body  of 
people  put  first  and  principle  faith  in  diet.  All  arc 
right  and  all  are  wrong.  All  have  truth  and  all 
have  error.  All  the  elements  named  are  good  and 
all  are  bad;  it  depends  on  the  proportions,  the 
dosage,  for  each  individual  case.  Nobody  can 
copyright  truth  nor  bind  it  up  within  the  confines 
of  one  system  or  method. 

Today  there  is  a  general  sane  tone  running 
through   all  the  health  propaganda. 

The  various  groups  who  used  to  maintain  their 
own  walled  in,  fortified  camps  from  which  they 
conducted  active  or  passive  warfare  on  one  an- 
other, have  either  opened  the  gates  or  torn  down 
the  walls  and  are  freely  greeting  their  old  enemies. 
Thus  the  rival  armies  have  united  or  are  working 
in  harmony  in  their  common  cause  to  promote  the  1 
physical  welfare  of  the  people,  the  communities,  the 
nations,  ^nd  the  world.  To  prevent  disease,  physi- 
cal degeneracy  and  the  social,  moral  and  ethical 
burdens  that  are  caused  so  largely  by  wrong  indi- 
vidual physical  conditions — ^this  is  the  common 
work  of  the  united  army.  | 


A  Motive  a  Fundamental  Need 

Most  people  who  think  below  the  surface  will 
agree  tiiat  the  majority  of  men  and  women,  ages 
18  or  81,  it  matters  little  how  old  or  in  what 
station  of  life,  require  soine  stimulus  to  effort  even 
if  the  effort  is  to  surely  benefit  themselves.  Some 
object,  some  motive,  some  reason  for  doing  things, 
must  be  seen  before  there  is  real,  self-benefiting, 
continuing  interest.  There  must  be  a  starting 
point  and  continued  stirrings  up  for  all  but  the 
exceptionally  drive-ahead,  persistent  ones;  and 
even  they  have  an  outside  stimulus  in  another  form. 

Gymnastic  exercise  is  one  means  of  -supplying^  a 
motive  for  paying  attention  to  the  laws  of  real  liv- 
ing; athletics  is  another;  out-door  sports  is  a 
third;  and  the  playground  with  its  games  and  play 
is  a  comparatively  new  means  of  arousing  interest 
in  better  hygienic  conditions.-  All  these  methods 
have  their  places  in  the  physical  training  of  people, 
collectively  and  individually,  and  all  should  be  used, 
as  they  are  used  under  the  supervision  of  modem 
directors  of  physical  training  in  the  private,  public 
and  semi-public  gymnasiums. 


Dollar  Value  of  Good  Health 

Making  a  $25,000  Man  From  a  $2600  Boy 


Let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  community  when 
the  human  machine  breaks  down,  or  is  not  properly 
cared  for.  Individual  incapacity  is  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic concern;  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
personal  importance.  Have  you  and  I  a  right  to  be 
sick  when  and  for  whatever  cause  we  choose?  Or  is 
our  physical  well-being  a  subject  for  municipal,  state 
and  national  attention  and  supervision? 

In  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  gym- 
nasium director  for  25  years  at  Harvard  University, 
and  a  national  authority  of  applied  hygiene  or  phy< 
sical*  training,  he  estimates  that  the  annual  loss  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  United  States 
through  sickness  and  inability  to  work  is  over 
$200,000,000 — two  hundred  million  dollars.  This 
does  not  include  the  losses  from  premature  death 
and  the  unproductive  efforts  of  those  caring  for  the 
sick,  nor  the  loss  of  personal  and  domestic  happiness. 
If  all  this  could  be  prevented,  the  financial  gain 
would  equal  in  a  few  years  an  amount  large  enough 
to  wipe  out  completely  our  national  debt;  an  amount 
large  enough  to  offset  such  a  period  of  financial 
stringency  as  the  country  is  experiencing  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  When  we  consider  that  a  large  amount  of 
this  sickness,  suffering  and  premature  death  is  pre- 
ventable, our  responsibility  becomes  evident.  Most 
of  the  temporary  sickness  from  which  people  suffer 
arises  simply  from  not  knowing  how  to  live.  A  little 
knowledge  of  personal  hygiene  would  prevent  much 
of  it. 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  these  lines  have  read  the 
essays  on  "How  much  is  a  man  worth?"  A  New 
England  physician  worked  out  and  presented  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  a  table  to  show  a 
man's  value  in  money  at  certain  ages  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Without  commenting  on  the  re- 
liability of  the  deductions,  we  can  accept  for  this 
purpose  his  valuation  of  a  boy  ten  years  of  age  as 
$2601;  an  average  man  of  25  years,  $5488;  and  a 
professional  man  of  25  as  $25,898.  Is  it  not  as  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  good  hygienic  up-bring- 
ing and  after  surroundings  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  a  $25/XX)  human  machine,  as  that  we  should  do 
the  same  for  a  $25,000  horse— racing  machine  ? 

The  growing  attention  being  given  in  the  cities  to 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  an  awakening  of  official  minds  to 
the  value  of  good  health— the  needs  to  enable  the 
boys  and  girls  to  secure  as  good  hygienic  as  mental 
education.  The  Boston  public  schools  have  recently 
passed  under  a  system  in  which  all  phases  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  students  are  placed  under  one 
head  in  one  department  of  physical  training  and 
hygiene.  Gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  the  basket- 
ball and  football  competitions,  military  drill,  hygienic 
talks,  the  system  of  school  nurses,  and  the  personal 
inspection  of  children— all  these  elements  of  pre- 
vention are  systematized  in  a  very  modern  and  al- 
inost  revolutionary  way.  Similar  work  is  done  in 
many  city  school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  New  York  City  employs  25  med- 
ical inspectors  for  public  schools  of  that  city.  The 
fx>dy  and  its  care  is  no  longer  left  to  chance.  The 
^'alue  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generations, 
the  physical  efficiency  of  the  nation,  is  now  known 
to  be  too  great  to  make  feasible  the  neglect  of  the 


$2600  boy  who,  if  he  gets  the  chance  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  may  be  the  $25,898  man. 

E.  S.  Dale. 


Proper  Variety  Needed  in  Food  for  Human 
Beings 

In  the  multitude  of  scien:ific  and  unscientific  talk 
and  discussion  regarding  the  vitally  important  mat- 
ter of  nutrition  for  human  beings,  there  is  one  fact 
that  practically  all  investigators  agree  upon,  if  they 
have  gone  far  enough  into  the  subject  to  reach  thv* 
point.  That  is,  that  variety  is  necessary  for  best 
results.  It  is  well  to  seize  hold  of  this  truth  for 
then  we  have  a  post  to  tie  up  to  when  we  are  driven 
adrift  by  contrary  opinions. 

A  man  can  live  for  quite  a  long  time  on  one  kiiul 
of  food  but  he  cannot  live  with  the  best  results  and 
with  most  comfort  unless  he  varies  the  food  he  eats ; 
the  fuel  with  which  he  feeds  his  engine.  A  locomo- 
tive gets  along  very  well  on  wood  and  coal — and 
water  and  oil.  But  a  man,  a  woman,  requires  more 
under  present  conditions.  That  is  one  difference  be- 
tween a  human  machine  and  a  man-made  machine. 

It  has  been  proven  that  dieting  on  vegetable  food, 
taking  that  term  as  it  is  generally  understood,  will 
enable  a  man  to  enjoy  good  health  and  muscular 
efficiency  for  all  purposes.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  should  live  on  peanuts  alone  or  on  grains 
alone.  Neither,  does  it  follow  that  those  who  unhold 
the  meat  diet,  also  using  that  term  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  should  live  on  beef  alone. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  should  a  nnn  eat  noth- 
ing but  beef  he  would  need  a  quantity  equal  to  onc- 
twenty-fifth  of  his  body  weight,  an  amount  practi- 
cally indigestible.  But  let  his  daily  diet  include  a 
pound  of  bread,  a  half  pound  of  meat,  a  quarter 
pound  of  fat,  a  pouftd  of  potatoes,  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  eggs,  an  eighth  pound 
of  cheese,  and  of  course  proper  liquid,  and  the  mm 
would  be  able  to  sustain  health  and  efficiency  for  a!i 
indefinite  period.  But  he  ought  to  have  a  greater 
variety  of  food  than  this,  not  in  a  given  meal  but 
during  several  meals. 

The  quoted  arrangement  of  foods  is  not  presented 
as  a  model  but  simply  to' indicate  what  is  meant  by 
variety.  A  single  meal  can  be  even  more  simple 
than  this  list  with  good  results.  In  fact,  it  usually 
should  be  so. 


Welfare,  Physical  and  Otherwise 

Welfare  is  a  word  pregnant  with  meaning.  It 
implies  protection,  development,  education;  not 
health  alone,  although  that  means  much;  nor  edu- 
cation alone,  important  as  it  is;  but  the  results  of 
all  those  forces  properly  at  work.  Oliver  Wendall 
Holmes  said  that  when  a  mind  was  once  stretched 
by  a  great  thought  it  could  never  come  back  to  the 
same  proportions.  Directors  of  physical  training, 
social  workers,  educational  leaders  and  other  pro- 
moters of  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  take  in 
this  word  in  its  full  meaning  are  apt  thereafter  to 
see  their  work  in  a  new  and  larger  light.  Welfare 
is  what  we  should  all  covet  for  ourselves  and 
others. 


Making  Gymnasium  Work  Interesting 


And  Thereby  More  Beneficial 


If  a  man  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  why,  if  he 
can  see  the  goal  for  which  he  is  aiming,  he  is  mudi 
more  likely  to  take  interest  in  his  work  and  to  get 
benefits  therefrom.  This  applies  to  physical  exercise 
fully  as  much  as  to  any  other  line  of  effort.  A  bas- 
ket ball  player,  for  example,  sees  the  basket  into 
which  he  aims  the  ball  when  a  goal  would  be  made. 
A  swimmer  finds  the  course  a  long  one  if  he  swims 
without  objective  point  in  view  most  of  the  time 
but  very  much  shorter  if  he  can  see  the  destination. 
A  walker  who  starts  out  just  to  walk,  with  no  spe- 
'  cial  destination,  no  special  purpose,  in  mind  loses 
half  the  benefits.  So  it  is  with  those  forms  of  ex- 
ercise that  are  well  taken  indoors,  in  the  gymnasium 
A  man  needs  to  know  something  of  what  he  is  doing 
and  why.  As  a  well  known  director  of  physical 
training  has  tersely  put  it,  "Exercise  must  be  made 
interesting." 

Gymnasium  directors  often  fail  in  this  particular. 
They  do  not  let  their  pupils  into  the  game,  to  so 
express  it  The  men,  and  the  women  too,  get  dis- 
interested, drop  out,  lose  the  benefits  that  might  be 
had  by  sticking  to  it,  and  the  gymnasium  manage- 
ment is  kept  busy  getting  in  new  members.  This  is 
not  undesirable  from  one  point  of  view,  for  the  more 
men  who  get  a  taste  of  physical  training  in  a  well 
conducted  gymnasium,  the  more  will  be  that  much 
better  prepared  to  live  healthfully;  the  more  they 
get  and  the  more  interest  they  take,  the  more  benefit 
for  all  concerned. 

One  physical  director  has  recently  tried  a  plan  for 
adding  to  the  knowledge  and  therefore  the  interest 
of  his  members  by  sending  to  each  of  them  a  state- 
ment of  the  forms  of  work  best  adapted  for  each 
class  of  men.  He  reports  good  results.  He  made  two 
general  divisions:  One  of  business  and  professional 
men  and  the  other  of  the  young  men  of  the  evening 
classes.  To  each  was  given  definite  information  as 
to  why  certain  things  were  done,  the  results  expected 
and  other  points  concisely  expressed  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  statement-letters  are  reprinted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  know  the  principles 
that  guide  modern  gymnasium  work,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  gymnasium  directors  who  may  find  here 
a  means  to  add  to  the  interest  of  their  own  members. 
Note  the  different  emphasis  on  the  various  points 
for  the  two  classes  of  men. 

The  director  who  wrote  these  letters  is  C.  R.  H. 
Jackson,  physical  director,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Scranton,  Pa. 


To  Business  and  Professional  Men 

Probably  you  have  never  thought  of  the  careful 
study  given  the  exercises  in  which  you  participate  in 
our  gymnasium,  and  so  have  not  clearly  understood 
the  reasons  for  and  value  of  all  the  various  exercises 
given  the  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Class. 
The  subject  is  big,  as  big  as  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hygiene  combined  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
therapeutics  and  psychology. 

Neither  you  nor  I  have  time  to  go  into  these  sub- 
jects, but  we  will  agree  that  exercise  taken  at  least 
three  times  a  week,  on  alternative  days,  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  vital  organs  strong,  our  minds  clear,  our 


inner  bodies  clean  and  our  energies  equal  to  our 
hardest  day's  work. 

Now  for  the  exercises. 

First— Chest  weight  exercises  require  little 
thought,  little  nervous  expenditure  and  a  maximum 
amount  of  muscular  activity  .  This  means  muscular 
work  and  mental  rest  and  explains,  in  a  measure, 
why  a  man  comes  in  to  the  gymnasium  tired  and 
goes  out  refreshed  and  rested. 
.  Second.  Calisthenic  exercises  and  running. — Bring 
into  action  other  large  groups  of  muscles  not-  reached 
by  the  chest  weights  and  directly  exercise  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and,  when  done  in  moderation  and  with 
the  body  in  the  best  possible  position,  is  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Third. — Mat  Exercises.— The  office  work  revelops 
round  shoulders,  flat  chest,  forward  head,  inactivity 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  begets  lax  and  weak 
abdominal  walls  with  poor  circulation  in  the  diges- 
tive organs;  this  usually  causes  torpid  liver,  con- 
stipation (sometimes  diarrhoea), 'indigestion.  This 
loss  of  tone. also  encourages  varicocele  and  hernia, 
as  well  as  hemorrhoids. 

This  work  is  to  stretch  the  spine,  force  the  ribs, 
contents  of  thorax  and  abdomen  well  up  (where  they 
belong),  strengthen  the  abdominal  walls,  (they  niust 
support  all  abdominal  organs),  improve  circulation, 
respiration  and  stimulate  peristalsis  of  the  digestive 
tract;  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  abdomen, 
back,  waist,  all  of  which  must  be  strong  in  a  person 
to  be  well. 

Fourth. — Over-head  Ladder  Work. — Stretches  the 
spine,  raises  the  ribs  upwards,  enlarges  the  diameters 
of  the  chest,  strengthens  the  muscles  which  support 
the  weight  of  the  body  (adductors  of  arms)  and  in 
case  of  accident  a  man  would  be  strong  enough  to 
save  himself  and  help  others. 

Fifth.  Medicine  Balls.— For  vigorous  men  who 
have  not  received  sufficient  hard  work  this  gives  fine 
exercise  for  arms,  chest,  waist  and  back  and  shoul- 
ders as  well  as  training  for  the  eye  and  judgment 
oi  distance  and  speed. 

Sixth. — ^Volley  Ball. — Is  a  safe  form  of  recreation, 
enables  one  to  forget  the  worries  of  business,  and  is 
a  safe  and  mild  form  of  exercise,  a  fitting  close  for  a 
half  hour's  vigorous  work. 

Some  Things  Done  by  Proper  Exercise. 

All  of  the  above  exercises  should  be  executed  with 
the  body  in  the  best  possible  position,  an  exercise 
slighted  or  executed  with  the  head  forwards  and 
shoulders  sagging  is  an  exercise  robbed  of  its  value. 

When  properly  performed  this  work  tones  up  the 
entire  system  and  cleanses  the  interior  of  impurities, 
prevents  deposits  in  joints,  purifies  the  blood,  clears 
the  brain,  gives  self  confidence,  strengthens  and  rests 
the  eyes,  prolongs  youth  and  efficiency. 

Seventh.— The  bath  should  be  short,  the  water 
cool  for  nearly  every  person  (not  all.)  The  bath 
removes  impurities  from  the  surface  of  the  entire 
body,  stimulates  surface  circulation,  assists  the  kid- 
neys and  lungs  in  their  functions. 

Exercise  should  end  the  day's  work,  rest  should 
follow  and  the  next  morning  business  should  be  a 


pleasure.  Xo  one  should  ever  work  until  very  tired, 
but  every  exercise  done  should  be  correctly  and  en- 
thusiastically done. 

May  this   (1908)   be  the  best  year  of  your  life  up 
to  this  time. 


To  the  Younger  Men 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cise and  how  good  health  of  body  and  mind  de- 
pends upon  strong,  harmonious,  vital  org^ans,  and 
that  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  vital  organs  abso- 
lutely depend  upon  muscular  work. 

Well,  it  is  all  so,  and  the  most  careful,  accurate 
and  able  students  of  the  effects  of  physical  exercise 
on  health,  length  of  life  and  success  prove  that  even 
the  most  violent  forms  of  exercise  are  far  better  for 
men  than  inactivity.  But  temperance  is  a  wise  and 
safe  view  to  take  of  every  phase  of  human  life,  so 
moderation  in  physical  exercise  is  preferable  to  ex- 
cess. 

Since  health  depends  upon  exercise  taken  mod- 
erately and  often  and  making  sufficient  demands 
upon  the  largest  groups  of  muscles  to  exercise  the 
heart,  muscl.es  and  lungs  vigorously;  since  life  itself 
depends  upon  obedience  to  the  laws  governing  our 
bodies;  since  most  of  our  occupations  not  only  de- 
prive us  of  proper  exercise,  but  require  a  position 
that  weakens  our  powers  of  respiration,  circulation 
and  digestion ;  then  it  is  indeed  a  vital  question  to 
find  a  place  where  we  can  come  regularly  and  re- 
ceive proper  instruction  in  the  scientific  training  of 
our  beings  in  order  that  we  may  lead  efficient  lives. 

What  do  the  exercises  we  get  in  the  gymnasium 
do  for  one? 

First. — The  mass  drill  at  8  P.  M.  sharp,  arches  the 
chest  walls,  strengthens  largest  groups  of  muscles, 
and  through  them  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  bending 
movements  of  the  trunk  improves  the  circulation 
through  the  entire  digestive  tract.  They  teach  co- 
ordination or  obedience  of  body*  to  mind,  which  is 
commonly  called  "grace"  or  "harmony."  The  n\ 
ercise  warms  up  all  muscles,  joints  and  tendons  and 
prepares  the  body  for  hard  work. 

The  Run. — With  all  weight  removed  from  the 
chest  walls  causes  causes  a  demand  for  more  oxygen, 
and  in  this  perfectly  ventilated,  big  room  the  oxygen 
is  obtainable. 

Second. — Over-head  Work — Strengthens  the  great 
group  of  muscles  down  the  sides  of  the  back, 
strengthens  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  flexors  of 
the  arms,  stretches  the  .spine,  increases  the  inner 
diameters  of  the  chest  which  contains  the  heart  and 
lungs  and  draws  the  abdominal  organs  up  where  they 
belong,  and,  when  "good  form"  is  insisted  upon,  de- 
velops grace,  beauty  of  shape  and  movement,  phy- 
sical judgment,  physical  control,  courage  and  power. 

Third. — Low  Apparatus  Work.— Also  extends  the 
spine,  vigorously  exercises  the  chest,  back,  waist  and 
abdominal  muscles,  make  the  arm  muscles  strong: 
and  when  combined  with  running  and  jumping  is  fine 
work  for  the  heart,  lungs  and  digestive  organs.  This 
work  in  like  manner  trains  the  mind,  the  eye,  the 
will  and  makes  the  man  strong,  alert  and  courageous. 

Fourth.— The  Contests  te?»ch  one  loyalty  to  the 
team,  determination  to  do  his  best,  self  control  to 
play  fair,  keep  quiet,  control  his  temper,  think  quick- 
ly, act  promptly,  take  advantage  of  every  honorable 
opportunity  to  win  and  never  quit. 


The  Bath  removes  the  impurities  from  the  surfac«: 
after  the  work  has  cleaned  house  inside.  Dr.  Luys, 
the  celebrated  French  physician,  tells  us  that  a  man 
who  has  lost  a  limb  early  in  life  always  has  an  un- 
developed part  of  his  brain — ^undeveloped  because  it 
could  not  be  used  without  the  muscular  activity  of 
every  big  group  of  muscles. 

To  be  well  we  must  do  muscular  work,  and  the 
best  kind  of  muscular  work  is  proper,  regular,  scien- 
tific physical  training  in  the  best  place  available,  un- 
der constant  supervision  of  the  most  competent  and 
careful  men  obtainable. 

Don't  be  a  dude.  Don't  let  the  tailor  build  you  up. 
Be  as  good  a  man  stripped  as  you  look  to  be  dressed 
up,  and  then  1908  will  be  as  happy  and  successful  a 
year  for  you  as  1  sincerely  hope  it  may  be. 

Put  in  at  least  two  nights  every  week  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Every  man  should  have  at  least  three,  but 
two  will  do  a  lot  towards  making  us  real  men  and 
keeping  us  manly. 


The  Roll  of  the  Man  o'  Fat 

A  cardinal  physical  error  is  over-fatness,  although 
it  may  be  that  if  a  prominent  candidate  gets  elected 
president  that  we  will  have  preached  to  us  the  gos- 
pel of  much  fat  in  place  of  the  strenuous  life.  But 
a  delver  in  old  scrap  books  has  found  another  point 
for  the  mental  comfort  of  the  fat  man  in  the  lines 
printed  below.  The  lines  are  from  a  parody  on 
"Hiawatha"  which  appeared  50  years  ago.  The 
poem  is  telling  of  the  heroine  who 

Loved  the   very   fat   man.   Bee-del ; 
He,  the  fattest  human  being 
That  you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on. 

His  special  feat  in  which  we  are  how  interested 
followed  the  time  when 

he  waddled  from  the  corner, 
From  the  wigwam  slowly  waddled. 
Went  and  stood  upon  the  hillside. 
Slowly  sat  down,  slowly  lay  down. 
Doubled  up,  and  started  rolling; 
Rolled  right  onward,  forward,  downward, 
Down  the  green  and  sloping  hillside, 
Down  the  hillside  kept  a-rolling. 

Xothing  more  was  heard  of  Bee-del 
For  six  months  and  something  over ; 
But,  one  morning     .  *  . 

there  came  Bee-del, 
Came  the  fat  man,  rolling,  rumbling, 
.Came  a-rolling  toward  the  wigwam. 
Came  and  rolled  in  through  the  back-door, 
Rolled  right  up  into  the  corner. 
And  remained,  rolled  up,  in  silence. 

He  had  been  for  six  months,  rolling, 

Six  months  and  a  little  over 

Rolling  on,  from  morn  till  evening, 

And  from  season  unto  season, 

1  hrough  all  countries,  nations,  climates,  • 

Past  the  zones,  and  past  the  tropics. 

Past  the  line  of  the  equator, 

Till  he  got  to  where  he  came  from. 

Till  he  all  the  earth  had  rolled  round. 


A  New  Plan  for  Playing  Basket  Ball 

By  E.  B.  DeGroot,  Director  South  Park  Playgrounds  and  Gymnasiums,  Chicago. 


THERE  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  all  ath- 
letic team  games  to  maximize  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  official  and  to  minimize  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  the  player  iq  the  game.  By 
•'responsibility"  is  meant  the  relation  of  the  player 
to  the  force  which  impels  his  ethical  actions  in  the 
progress  of  the  game.  Under  present  conditions, 
the  .force  which  impels  right  ethical  action  comes 
too  much  from  the  official  and  too  little  from  the 
player.  The  responsibility  for  right  action  rests  up- 
on the  official  far  more  than  it  rests  upon  the 
player. 

This  is  an  athletic  problem  that  is  fundamental 
in  its  relations  to  good  citizenship  and  one  which 
we  have  neglected  to  study  seriously,  or  at  least 
in  a  manner  that  has  given  results  commensurate 
with  its  importance.  I  may  illustrate  by  referring  to 
present  conditions  in  a  single  popular  game, — basket 
ball. 

The. Amateur  Athletic  Union's  code  of  rules  for 
this  g:ame  has  been  experimented  with  for  many 
years.  Frequent  changeJs  have  been  made  tending 
to  produce  a  team  game  approximating  perfection. 
But  throughout  all  the  years  of  modification  of 
rules  the  burden  of  responsibility  (the  impelling 
force  for  right  action)  has  been  placed  upon  the 
officials  and  not  upon  the  players.  Violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  code  and  unfair  playing  prevails  as  a 
matter  of  course  unless  the  officials  stop  it  by  in- 
flicting penalties.  These  penalties,  and  particularly 
the  methods  of  applying  them,  do  not  affect  the  in 
dividual  player,  the  team  or  the  audience  in  a  man- 
ner that  creates  respect  for  law  and  fair  dealing  as 
necessary   factors  in  human   society. 

In  recent  years  a  code  of  intercollegiate  basket 
ball  rules  has  been  devised.  The  expressed  pur- 
pose of  this  code  is  to  produce  a  "faster  and  more 
interesting  game  than  is  possible  under  the  A.  A.  U. 
rules,  a  game  where  infractions  of  rules  and  pen- 
alties therefore  occur  infrequently."  To  work  in 
harmony  with  the  desire  for  this  kind  of  game 
only  one  official  is  selected  to  rule  as  against  two 
in  the  A.  A.  U.  code.  But  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  right  action  is  increasingly  placed  upon 
the  official  in  the  intercollegiate  game.  In  faCt, 
if  the  intercollegiate  rules  are  held  in  mind  at  all, 
the  players  ordinarily  do  not  "let  the  right  hand 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing,"  and  the  official 
must  not  take  any  rule  for  its  full  face  value  but 
must  settle  infractions  of  rules  and  disputes  as  he 
would  endeavor  to  settle  a  fight  between  two  of 
his  best  friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  endeavor  to  re- 
construct the  laws  of  our  popular  team  games  per- 
taining to  officials  so  that  the  impelling  force  for 
right  action  shall  come  more  from  the  players  and 
less  from  the  officials,  so  that  action  in  the  game 
shall  have  a  better  relation  to  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  good  citizenship  in  every-day  life.  The 
present  plan  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  best  thought 
concerning  tfie  psychology  of  play. 


The  following  modification  of  basket  ball  rules 
is  urged  as  a  step  in  this  direction: 

PROPOSED  CHANGES. 

Let  the  officials  be  one,  two  or  three  judges  and 
one  starter,  instead  of  a  referee  and  an  umpire  as 
in  the  A.  A..U.  rules,  or  a  referee  as  in  the  inter- 
collegiate code.  Let  the  function  of  the  starter  be 
to  start  the.  game  at  the  beginning  of  play,  after 
a  goal  has  been  made,  after  a  held  ball,  after  out-of- 
bounds  play  or  whenever  the  game  has  been  stopped 
for  any  reason.  Let  the  starter  merely  start  the 
game  as  the  referee  does  under  present  rules,  but  do 
not  let  him  call  fouls,  indicate  infractions  of  rule:> 
or  inflict  penalties. 

Let  the  one,  two  or  three  judges  take  favorable 
positions  for  seeing  the  action  of  all  the  players 
at  all  stages  of  the  game.  Eliminate  the  free-throw 
lanes  and  the  free  throw  after  the  foul  has  been 
committed.  When  a  foul  is  committed  let  the  judge 
or  judges  mark  a  point  against  the  team  (not  the 
individual)  that  committed  the  foul.  This  may  be 
done  with  pad  and  pencil  or  with  an  indicator  in 
either  hand.  If  the  judges  are  not  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  players,  different  and  distinctive  uni- 
forms or  sashes  must  be  worn. 

At  the  end  of  each  period  of  play,  add  to  the  score 
already  announced  on  the  board  as  a  result  of  bas- 
kets scored  from  open  play,  the  number  of  points 
the  judges  of  points  the  judges  have  marked  against 
the  opposing  team.  If  more  than  one  judge  marks, 
average  the  points  marked  by  the  two  or  three 
judges.  If  any  player  persists  in  intolerably  rough 
play  or  ungentlemanly  conduct,  let  the  judges  stop 
the  game  and  rule  the  man  out  for  the  remainder 
of  the  period  or  entire  remaining  part  fo  the  game. 

Other  playing  rules  in  either  the  A.  A.  U.  or  in- 
tercollegiate code  may  be  used  practically^  as  they 
are  now.  Thus  the  traditional  playing  rules  are 
not  disturbed,  but  the  responsibility  for  right  ac- 
tion is  placed  primarily  and  heavily  upon  the  player. 
He  must  choose  to  do  right  because  there  is  keen 
and  silent  recognition  of  his  actions,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  recorded  for  or  against  his  team  pub- 
lically  at  a  later  and  effective  moment.  Under  the 
present  plan,  if  the  player  is  caught  fouling  he  is 
appraised  of  the  particular  kind  of  offense  and  is 
given  a  penalty  at  the  time.  If  he  fouls  and  is  not 
caught,  and  he  knows  it,  he  is  encouraged  m  his 
"successful    dishonesty." 

Under  the  present  plan,  players  and  coaches  may 
attempt,  with  measurable  results,  any  number  of 
violations  of  playing  rules.  They  know  that  the 
referee  or  umpire  will  stop  the  game  and  tell  them 
just  what  their  particular  infractions  of  rules  are. 
This  act  is  really  "coaching,"  as  well  as  checking  at- 
tempts at  dishonesty.  And  if  the  opposing  team  has 
no  one  who  is  good  at  "tossing  free  throws"  vida- 
tions  of  ruless  will  be  frequent  against  that  team. 
The  case  is  analogous  to  the  citizen  who  breaks 
the  law  knowing  that  only  a  money  penalty  will  be 


imposed  upon  him,  and  that  since  he  has  plenty  of 
money  with  which  to  pay  fines  he  will  not  regard 
the  law.  : ,  .     . 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  coaches  niust  justify 
their  existence  by  their  ability  to  teach  men  to  avoid 
violating  rules  and  to  play  fair,  as  well  as  to  play 
well.  Players  must  choose  to  do  right  because  they 
will  not  be  appraised  of  wrong  action  until  it  is  too 
late  to  make  such   knowledge   count   for  results. 

The  argument  for  a  fast  and  more  interesting 
game  is  fully  met  in  the  proposed  plan.'  No  time 
is  taken  out  or  consumed  for  free  throws,  indicat- 
ing offenders  and  explaining  interpretation  of  rules, 
etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  the  game  will  be  found  so  fast 
under  this  plan  that  three  periods  of  play  of  fifteen 
minutes  each,  with  five  minutes  rest  between  the 
playing  periods,  will  be  found  a  better  social  or 
physiological  arrangement  than  two  halves  of  twenty 
minutes  each. 

The  present  plan  of  officials  running  about  the 
floor  after  the  players,  arguing  with  them  about  in- 
terpretation of  rules  and  the  judgment  of  the  offi- 
cials, is  not  only  undignified,  but  the  officials  are 
not  in  the  best  position  to  see  infractions  of  rules 
or  to  use  their  best  judgment. 

The  plan  of  "judging"  is  not  only  more  dignified 
but  more  conducive  to  accurate  work,  the  judging 
being  done  from  an  advantageous  view-point  and 
under  calmer  physical  and  mental  conditions  than 
are  possible  on  the  floor  following  the  players. 

The  audience  is  never  a  factor  in  the  official's 
decisions  as  is  frequently  the  case  under  present 
conditions. 


The  above  is  merely  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
proposition  suggested.  At  a  later  date  the  writer 
will  amplify  more  fully  and  will  endeavor  to  m- 
dicate  the  application  of  the  plan  to  base  ball  and 
foot  ball  games.  He  will  also  give  a  review  of  the 
results  of  experiments  that  are  being  carried  on 
in  Chicago.  It  may  be  said  at  this  time  that  this 
plan  works  well  with-  teams  that  are  composed  of 
experienced  players.  .Nothing  is  lost  in  "obedience 
to  authority"  and  there  is  the  desired  exhibition  of 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  player  in  the  game. 

Relatively  Fewer  Pcc^lc  Die  Now  in  the 
Cities 

The  belief  that  cities  are  "man-consuming"  re- 
quiring that  their  numbers  be  replenished  by  vigor- 
ous outpourings  of  youth  from  the  country  districts, 
persists  after  its  foundation  has  been  removed.  The 
New  York  vital  statistics  for  October,  published  by 
the  state  department  of  health,  show,  an  .urban  mor- 
tality of  16.9  a  thousand  as  compared  with  the  rural, 
death  rate  of  15.9,  but  the  city  birth  rate  is  28,  the 
rural  18,  showing  a  net  increase  of  population  in 
the  cities  of  over  11  in  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
birth  rate  for  the  28  incorporated  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  census  years  since  1870  has  been 
28.4  in  a  thousand,  as  compared  with  22  for  the 
rural  districts.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  of 
late  years  the  urban  death  rate,  though  still  some- 
what" in  excess,  has  declined  faster  than  the  rural, 
says  the  New  York  Times,  in  commenting  on  these 
facts.  The  masses  are  becoming  educated,  sani- 
tary conditions  are  improved.  But  life  in  the  coun- 
try is  still  safer  for  infants  and  old  people. 


Athletic  Freaks— What  For? 

(From  New  York  Sun.) 

"I  was  looking  through  the  athletic  almanac  the 
other  day,"  said  the  man  who  is  an  athlete,  "just 
out  of  curiosity,  and  I  noticed  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  queer  records. 

"In  one  place  I  noticed  a  record  for  running  51 
yards  and  another  place  a  record  for  57  yards.  Then 
there  was  another  for  going  105  yards.  Those  aren't 
standard  distances,  of  course. 

"Most  of  these  queer  records  come  from  handicap 
races.  A  man  who  runs  from  a  yard  behind  the 
scratch  mark  in  a  fifty  yard  sprint  and  who  wins 
a  heat  or  a  race  naturally  makes  a  record  for  the 
distance,  because  it  isn't  often  that  a  man  starts 
out  to  make  a  record  for  51  yards. 

"The  record  for  105  yards  came  through  a  mis- 
take. In  the  international  games  of  1904  the 
sprinters  were  started  on  one  of  the  chalk  lines 
designed  for  the  high  hurdles.  They  ran  five  yards 
more  than  the  distance,  and  what  called  attention 
to  it  was  the  time  102-5  seconds. 

"The  officials  had  the  distance  measured  and 
found  the  mistake  that  way.  So  of  course  Newell 
Hargrave,  the  Yale  man  who  won  the  race,  got  a 
record. 

"One  of  the  strangest  records  in  the  book  is  that 
of  Al  Copland's  for  running  121  3-4  yards  over  the 
high  hurdles  in  to  2-5  seconds.  Copland  started  be- 
fore the  gun  went  off  in  that  race  and  was  put  back. 
It  happened  that  he  ran  very  fast  so  they  measured 
accurately  from  where  he  started  and  found  the  dis- 
tance to  be  1-4  of  a  yard  short  of  122  yards. 

"There  is  a  record  for  121  yards,  too,  made  by  E. 
J.  Clapp,  the  Yale  hurdler.  He  was  piit  back  for 
breaking   in   the  intercollegiate  hurdles   in   1903. 

"There  are  some  queer  records  in  the  book  be- 
sides these.  One  of  the  odd  ones  was  made  in  1884 
for  taking  one  standing  jump  backward.  The  mark 
is  9  feet. 

"Back  in  1876  a  man  in  San  Francisco  made  35 
feet  9  inches  in  three  standing  broad  jumps  with 
weights.  That  record  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
book. 

"There  are  records,  too,  for  sack  racing  over  hur- 
dles, hopping  and  running  backward.  A.  Forrester, 
a  Canadian,  ran  100  yards  backward  in  13  seconds 
in  1888,  a  pretty  classy  performance. 

"A  Louisville  man  named  A.  Cutter  in  4878  per- 
formed the  feat  of  pulling  his  body  up  on  the  hor- 
•izontal  bar  six  time  with  his  little  finger  of  on^ 
hand.  Incidentally  it  appears  that  the  record  for 
pullups  with  both  times  is  65  times.  The  record  for 
pushups  on  the  parallel  bars  is  58  times." 


THE  MAN  WHO  BREAKS  DOWN 

who  has  to  suddenly   leave  his  business— his 
profession — 

He  is  the  man  who  was  too  busy  hustling  after 

the  God  of    Strenuosity  to  look   after  his  own 

physical  welfare. 

Prevention    is    very    much    cheaper— and   very 

much  pleasanter^than  cure. 


A  Year  in  Chicago  Municipal  Playgrounds 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Special  Park  Com- 
mission, which  conducts  a  dozen  playgrounds  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  it  is  shown  that  during  the  year 
more  than  1,500,000  children  and  adults  took  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  for  physical  activity  and  recre- 
ation. Two  new  playgrounds  were  added  and  one 
enlarged.  Plans  for  several  new  grounds  are  under 
consideration.  Park  features  have  been  added  by 
using  all  availible  spaces  not  devoted  to  play  and 
other  recreation  for  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
Team  games  have  been  promoted  to  teach  unity  of 
action,  co-operation,  unselfish  spirit  for  the  good  of 
the  team,  with  other  lessons  to  be  gained  from  or- 
ganized sport.  Playground  Ball,  the  new  game  de- 
scribed in  this  issue,  has  been  used  with  good  re- 
sults by  girls  as  well  as  boys.  A  baseball  league  of 
boys  and  girls  has  been  a  success.  The  girls  played 
a  series  of  six  games  and  the  boys  ten.  Several 
dual  athletic  meets  were  held. 

Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  scope  of 
the  conferences  of  playground  directors  by  lectures 
and   demonstrations   of   exercises,   games,   first   aid 


and  kindred  subjects.  Provision  for  indoor  work 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  used  all  the  year,  is  rec- 
ommended by  superintendent  T.  A.  Gross  in  his 
report. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  series  of 
tables  showing  actual  and  relative  attendance,  etc 
It  is  shown  that  the  attendance  at  all  the  grounds 
was  57  per  cent,  male  and  43  per  cent  female.  Of 
those  who  used  each  ground,  71  per  cent,  lived 
within  a  quarter-mile,  89.5  per  cent,  within  a  half- 
mile.  This  adds  fresh  proof  to  the  statement  often 
made  that  few  children  will  go  over  half  a  mile  to 
a  playground.  Another  table  shows  that  23.5  per 
cent,  of  the  playground  users  were  of  German  birth 
or  parentage,  19  per  cent  Jewish,  18  per  cent.  Irish, 
and  1 1.5  per  cent.  Italian. 

The  playgrounds  maintained  under  the  control 
of  the  Special  Park  Commission  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  South  Park  System  in  the  same  city.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  are  shown  some  views  of  fea- 
tures of  the  municipal  playgrounds,  including  a  plan 
of  the  new  24th  ward  grounds,  by  courtesy  of  A. 
W.  O'Neill,  secretary  of  the  'commission. 


Shoes  and  Feet  Should  Match  for  Comfort  of  Their  Owners 

(From  a  recent  lecture  by  Robert  Soutter,  M.  D.) 


Proper  care  of  the  foot  in  regard  to  the  shoe  worn 
is  a  very  important  subject,  often  neglected  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  foot  will  stand  a  whole  lot  of 
abuse  before  any  definite  deformity  will  be  shown. 

Most  people  wear  a  shoe  that  is  entirely  too  nar- 
row. People  think  that  because  they  are  getting  a 
shoe  that  is  a  little  long  for  them  it  will  be  all  right 
But  if  the  shoe  is  narrow,  and  the  big  toe  is  pushed 
out  of  place,  the  result,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  a 
deformity  of  the  foot. 

A  young  lady  from  our  office  recently  bought  a 
pair  of  shoes  three  sizes  larger  than  those  she  or- 
dinarily wore.  X-ray  photos,  however,  showed  that 
the  toes  were  very  much  crowded,  even  in  this  shoe; 
when  the  vamp  of  the  shoe  was  cut  away,  and  the 
foot  allowed  to  spread,  it  extended  out  from  the 
sole  of  the  ^hoe  quite  a  distance. 

Another  reason  why  the  foot  often  becomes  de- 
formed is  because  a  shoe  of  soft  leather  may  often 
be  comfortable  even  while  distorting  and  deforming 
the  foot.    As  soon  as  any  sickness  comes,  however. 


or  a  person  becomes  run  down,  the  foot  may  become 
diseased. 

Fashionable  young  ladies  who  are  struggling  after 
the  hipless  effects  should  remember  that  tight  shoes 
and  high  heels  bring  about  a  gait  that  causes  big 
hips.  A  broad,  sensible  shoe  and  a  different  way  of 
walking  will  effectually  reduce  the  hips. 

There  are  two  things  that  make  physicians  sure 
that  in  a  few  years  the  foot  will  receive  as  much 
careful  attention  as  the  hand.  One  is  the  fact  that 
a  few  years  ago  tight  lacing  was  considered  very 
fashionable,  while  now  it  is  condemned  by  every- 
one. The  other  is  this  fact  that  women  will  realize 
that  walking  on  high  heels  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  hips. 

Shoemakers  today  are  veiy  anxious  to  make  a  sen- 
sible shoe  if  the  public  will  only  cease  struggling 
after  French  effects,  and  buy  them.  By  a  sensible 
shoe  I  mean  one  broad  enough  to  give  the  toes  full 
play  and  with  a  low,  broad  heel  from  1-2  to  7-8  of 
an  inch  high,  and  a  very  flexible  and  light  sole. 


Wiley's  Rules  for  a  Century  of  Life  Modified 


Harvey  M.  Wiley,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  given  these  rules  for  liv- 
ing TOO  years:  "Eat  when  you  are  hungry,  sleep 
when  you  are  sleepy,  work  when  you  have  to,  play 
all  the  rest  of  the  time."  That  might  do  for  a  gov- 
ernment official,  but  not  for  the  men  of  today  in 
business  life.    How  would  it  do  to  modify  it  to  read 


as  follows:  "Sleep  until  your  are  rested,  work  till 
you  are  tired,  eat  in  proportion  to  your  work,  play 
all  you  can,  and  live  in  God's  sunlight  and  pure  air." 
Many  men  are  not  in  good  health  because  they  do 
not  get  far  enough  away  from  a  chair  to  keep  well" 
Exercise  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  health,  and 
vitality. 
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American  Gymn€isia 


Two  Games  Godd  for  Playground  Purposes 

By  E.  B.  DeGroot,  Chicago 


A  question  which  presents  itself  to  every  play- 
ground worker  is  what  game  may  be  most  easily 
taught  and  permanently  acquired  and  practiced 
among  children  of  all  ages?  An  investigation  in 
the  playground,  gymnasium  or  school  room  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  game  which  centers  about  a 
ball,  or,  more  likely,  a  ball  and  a  bat. 

The  factors  involved  in  playing  baseball  (strik- 
ing an  object  with  a  club,  throwing  a  missle  with 
force  and  accuracy,  and  running  to  base  to  defeat 
the  throw  of  the  opponent)  express,  more  than  the 
factors  in  any  other  game,  the  activities  of  our 
early  ancestors  whose  existence  depended  in  great 
measure  upon  their  ability  to  wield  a  club,  throw 
accurately  and  run  swiftly.  Thus  great  historical 
significance  seems  to  attach  to  base  ball  or  games 
with  ball  and  bat.  This  thought  is,  at  least,  in  har- 
mony with  Dr.  Gulick's  Study  of  Group  Games. 

However  that  may  be,  we  have  observed  in  Chi- 
cago, with  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston,  that  not  many 
games  are  needed  in  our  playgrounds,  but  one 
good  game,  properly  worked  out  and  presented  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Pro- 
ceeding in  accordance  with  the  theory  suggested 
above,  we  have  developed  two  games  in  our  South 
Park  Playgrounds  which  we  have  named  "Play- 
ground Ball,"  for  outdoor  use,  and  **Long  Ball." 
for  indoor  use.  The  latter  is  also  played  outdoor, 
but  not  to 'great  extent. 


Playground  Ball 

Briefly,  Playground  Ball,  is  our  traditional  game 
of  American  baseball  so  modified  that  it  may  be 
played  in  large  cities  and  restricted  areas  in  spite 
of  the  adverse  conditions  found  in  these  places.  This 
form  of  baseball  is  also  intended  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  a  prolonged  period  of  playing  the  national 
game  among  men  who  have  passed  the  age  or  physi- 
cal condition  when  they  may  comfortably  handle 
a  hard  ball  or  run  thirty  yards  between  bases. 
Some  of  the  more  distinctive  features  of  this  game 
are  as  follows:  The  cost  of  equipment  is  very  in- 
significant, there  being  no  reason  for  the  use  of 
mask,  protector,  mit  and  gloves.  Ten  players  con- 
stitute a  side,  thus  engaging  two  more  players  than 
are  engaged  in  a  game  of  baseball.  This  game  will 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional tendencies  so  common  in  baseball.  It  is 
distinctively  a  game  for  "fun,"  to  be  played  by  either 
young  or  old  gentlemen. 

The  diamond  may  be  laid  out  in  a  school  yard, 
playground,  vacant  lot,  golf  club  grounds,  tennis 
courts,  or  on  a  lawn.  The  ball  is  too  soft  and  yield- 
ing to  injure  players  or  spectators.  The  first  batter 
at  bat,  at  his  own  discretion  (rule  XXIV)  may  run 
to  either  third  or  first  base.  This  play  opens  pos- 
sibilities for  perception  and  action  that  are  excluded 
in  baseball.  It  will  also  more  frequently  engage  the 
fielders  on  the  left  side  of  the   diamond. 

Scoring  by  points  (Rule  XIII)  gives  each  player 
and  team  credit  for  every  successful  play  that  places 


a  man  on  base.  This  method  of  scoring  (five 
innings  constituting  a  full  game)  enables  sdiool 
and  playground  leagues  to  conduct  tournaments  and 
play  a  great  number  of  games  in  a  single  afternoon, 
with  slight  probability  of  ending  with  tie  score. 
Some  of  the  rules  unlike  baseball  are  as  follows: 

Rule  I.  (The  Diamond.)  Each  side  of  the  dia- 
mond shall  be  35  feet  long..  The  distance  from 
home  base  to  second  base  and  from  first  to  third 
b^se  shall  be  48  1-2  feet.  Bases  shall  be  18  inches 
square  and  the  home  base  12  inches  square.  The 
pitcher's  plate  shall  be  10x2  inches  and  shall  be 
fixed  30  feet  from  home  base  on  a  straight  line  be- 
tween home  base  and  second  base.  The  batsman's 
box  (one  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right  of  the 
home  base)  shall  be  four  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  extending  one  foot  in  front  of  and  3  feet 
behind  the  centre  of  the  home  base,  with  the  near- 
est side  six  inches  from  the  home  base. 

In  the  South  Park  playgrounds  we  make  the 
bases  and  pitcher's  plate  of  wood,  sink  and  fix  them 
flush  with  the  earth  and  paint  them  white.  A  2  x  4- 
inch  stick  of  lumber  is  used  for  a  pitcher's  plate  and 
strips  of  hard  wood  screwed  to  2  x  4-inch  sticks,  are 
used  for  bases. 

Rule  III.  (The  Ball.)  The  ball  shall  not  be  less 
than  12  inches  nor  more  than  14  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  shall  not  be  less  than  8  ounces  nor  more 
than  83-4  ounces  in  weight.  It  shall  be  made  of  a 
yielding  substance  covered  with  a  white  covering. 
The  14-inch  ball  is  recommended  for  use  where  the 
playing  space  is  a  small  area. 

Rule  IV.  (The  Bat.)  The  bat  shall  be  23-4 
feet  long  and  not  larger  than  2  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  largest  part.  It  shall  be  made  entirely  of 
wood. 

Rule  V.  (The  Players.)  Ten  players  shall  con- 
stitute a  side  or  team.  The  players*  positions  shall 
be  such'  as  shall  be  assigned  them  by  their  captain, 
except  that  the  pitcher  must  take  his  position  with- 
in the  pitcher's  lines  as  defined  in  Rule  VI,  while 
in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat.  There 
shall  be  three  outfielders,  right  and  left  short  stops, 
three  basemen  and  a  battery. 

Rule  VI.  (The  Pitcher.)  The  pitcher  shall  take 
his  position  facing  the  batter  with  both  feet  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  pitcher's  plate,  and  when 
in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  must 
keep  one  foot  in  contact  with  pitcher's  plate.  He 
shall  not  take  more  than  one  step  in  delivering  the 
ball,  and  his  pitching  arm  must  be  swung  parallel 
with  the  body.  Before  delivering  the  ball  to  the 
batter  he  shall  hold  the  ball  in  front  of  his  body  and 
in  sight  of  the  batter. 

Rule  XVIII.  *  (Scoring.)  One  rim  shall  be 
scored  every  time  a  base  runner,  after  having  legally 
touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  touch  the  home 
base  before  three  men  are  put  out.  If  the  third  man 
is  forced  out,  or  is  put  out  before  reaching  legal 
base,  a  run  shall  not  be  scored.  The  game  may 
be  scored  by  points  instead  of  runs,  as  follows: 
Whenever  a  player  arrives   safely  on  a  base,  one 
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point  shall  be  scored  for  his  side.  It  shall  not  make 
any  difference  whether  a  man  is  left  on  base  when 
three  men  and  his  side  are  retired.  If  a  player 
completes  the  circuit  of  the  bases,  four  points  shall 
be  scored  for  his  side. 

Rule  XXIV.  (Regular  Order  of  Bases.)  Base 
runners  shall  touch  each  base  in  regular  order,  i.e., 
either  first,  second,  third  and  home  base;  or,  third, 
second,  first  and  home  base.  The  first  batter  at 
bat,  or  when  there  is  no  runner  on  base,  shall  have 
the  option  of  running  to  either  first  or  third  base. 
The  next  batter  shall  run  the  bases  in  the  same  or- 
der. Example:  The  batter  must  run  to  third  base 
after  he  hits  the  ball,  or  is  entitled  to  a  base,  if 
the  previous  batter  ran  to  third  insted  of  first  base, 
and  is  still  on  base. 

Rule  XXVI.     (When  Base  Runners  May  Start.) 

(a)  A  base  runner  shall  not  leave  his  base  when 
the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  standing  in  his  box. 

(b)  A  base  runner  shall  not  leave  his  base  on  a 
pitched  ball  not  struck  until  after  it  has  left  the 
pitcher's  hand  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  it  to 
the  bat.  He  shall  be  called  back  if  a  premature  start 
is  made. 

(c)  A  base  runner  shall  be  on  his  base  when 
the  pitcher  is  ready  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

Note:  Starting  too  soon  (b)  shall  not  exempt 
a  base  runner  from  being  put  out  on  that  particular 
play.  The  umpire  must  not  make  a  decision  in  re- 
gard to  a  premature  start  until  the  base  runner  has 
reached  the  next  base  or  is  put  out.  With  the 
above  rules,  proceed  otherwise  as  in  the  game  of 
base  ball. 


The  many  rules  may  seem  to  stand  for  an  intricate 
technical  game,  but  in  actual  practice  we  find  this 
game  far  easier  to  teach  to  all  classes  with  sus- 
tained interest  than  such  games  as  "Three  Deep," 
"Prisoner's  Base,"  "Last  Couple  Out,"  etc. 

Playground  Ball  is  not  only  played  in  the  South 
Park  and  Municipal  playgrounds  of  Chicago,  but  it 
has  an  established  place  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
Bible  Class  Athletic  Leagues,  golf  clubs,  tennis  clubs 
and  suburban  village  clubs.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting uses  of  the  game  in  Chicago  is  seen*  at 
the  noon  hour,  in  town,  where  the  employes  in  the 
large  commercial  houses  play  in  Lake  Front  or 
Grant  Park.  The  increasing  interest  in  this  game 
in  and  about  Chicago  has  suggested  the  formation 
of  an  association  to  promote  the  use  of  the  game 
in  the  various  states. 


Long  Ball 

This  game  is  a  modification  of  Indoor  Base  Ball, 
which  we  have  found  too  slow  and  too  technical 
where  great  numbers  are  involved.  The  game  is  best 
played  in  a  room,  gymnasium  or  court  where  the 
ball  does  not  readily  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fielders.  If  played  on  the  playground,  a  court  fifty 
by  sixty  feet  should  be  marked  out  and  surrounded 
by  a  high  wire  fence. 

Played  in  the  gymnasium,  we  use  the  regular 
indoor  base  ball,  bat.  home  base,  pitcher's  and  bat- 
ter's boxes.  Not  less  than  35  feet  nor  more  than  50 
feet  in  front  of  the  home  base  is  placed  "long  base," 
a  5  X  lo-ft.  mat. 

AH  base  running  is  confined  to  a  run  between 
long  base  and  home  base.     Choose  any  number  of 


players  on  a  side.  We  find  that  ten  to  twelve  play- 
ers on  a  side  give  the  best  results.  The  pitcher  and 
catcher  ta}ce  the  regular  positions  of  these  players. 
The  other  players  on  the  fielding  side  may  take 
any  position  in  the  field.  Eliminate  all  foul  lines. 
Every  inch  of  floor  or  court  in  front  or  back  of  the 
home  base  is  fair  ground.  Any  ball  that  hits  the 
bat  is  a  fair  ball.  • 

The  batsman  must  stand  in  his  box  facing  the 
pitcher  and  must  swing  his  bat  towards  the  pitcher 
or  straight  up,  or  "bunt."  The  batter  must  run 
to  long  base  on  the  third  strike  or  on  any  ball  that 
may  hit  his  bat.  He  may  be  put  out  by  (i)  a  fly 
catch  when  the  ball  has  not  touched  any  object  ex- 
cept the  bat  (2)  by  being  "tagged"  with  the  ball  in 
the  hands  of  a  fielder  (3)  by  being  hit  with  the 
ball  when  thrown  by  a  fielder.  Failure  to  hit  the 
third  strike  does  not  put  the  batter  out,  even  if 
the  ball  be  held  by  the  catcher.  In  this  case  the 
runner  must  be  hit  or  "tagged"  with  the  ball.  In 
running  to  long  base  the  .runner  may  run  in  any 
direction  in  front  of  the  home  base,  i.  e.,  dodge,  zig- 
zag or  slide. 

Any  number  of  base  runners  may  be  on  long  base 
at  the  same  time,  except  that  the  side  at  bat  must 
have  a  player  "home"  and  ready  to  bat,  otherwise 
the  side  at  bat  shall  retire.  After  leaving  long  base 
in  an  attempt  to  run  home  the  base  runner  may 
not  return  to  long  base  but  must  complete  the  play. 
One  run  is  scored  each  time  a  base  runner  touches 
home  base  after  legally  touching  long  base  before 
three  men  are  put  out 


Notes   From   Boston   Normal   School  of 
Gjnnnastics 

Mademoiselle  Elichave,  University  of  Paris,  has 
been  studying  the  school  for  a  number  of  days. 
She  comes  to  this  country  on  a  scholarship  granted 
by  the  university. 

Dr.  Frederick  Pratt,  instructor  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  Edmund  Blake  Barton,  instructor  in 
educational  theory  at  the  school,  will  open  a  boys* 
summer  school  at  Hubbardston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dix  Castle  (Edith  Bell,  '02) 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Catherine  Eliza- 
beth Castle,  Feb.  2. 

Alice  J.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  ('97),  who  has  spent 
this  year  as  an  interne  in  the  Massachusetts  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  sailed  March  3rd  on  the  "Saxonia" 
for  post  graduate  work  in  Europe. 

Maude  Montgomery  ('07),  director  of  physical 
training  at  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.,  sails 
for  Europe  in  the  early  summer  for  a  year  of  travel 
and  study. 

Marion  B.  Newton  ('03),  director  of  physical 
training,  public  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  for  study  and  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. Miss  Newton  will  sail  early  in  July.  Her 
place  will  be  filled  by  Laura  McAllister,  East  High 
School,  Rochester. 

Dr.  William  Skartsrom  is  the  speaker  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  New  York  Physical  Educa- 
tion Society,  the  21st,  the  subject  being  "The 
mechanism  of  some  movements  and  positions  of 
the  lower   back  and  hip." 
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CASUAL  COMMENTS 


Concerning   Intelligent   Instruction   of 
Gjrmnasiuip  Men 

Somebody  has  said  that  a  good  American  man 
and  a  goo<rdog  can  be  cheerfully  led  anywhere  but 
that  neither  can  be  successfully  driven.  There  is 
just  as  much  truth  in  this  expression  applied  to 
gymnastics  and  gymnasium  work  of  all  sorts  as  in 
any  other  connection.  An  intelligent  man  and  an 
intelligent  dog  certainly  have  some  resemblance: 
they  will  follow  willingly,  cheerfully,  a  competent 
leader.  If  they  follow  a  leader  whose  competency 
is  in  doubt  or  is  certainly  lacking,  it  is  with  positive 
distrust  or  lack  of  interest. 

A  physical  director  or  an  instructor  of  any  grade 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing,  why  he  docs  it,  why 
his  men  should  do  it  and  what  the  proper  results 
should  be,  and  is  able  to  tell  his  pupils  in  under- 
standable words  and  sentences,  is  likely  to  get  at 
one  important  phase  of  the  question  of  maintaining 
successful  gymnasium  classes. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

There  is  not  enough  confidence  displayed  by  in- 
structors in  the  intelligence  of  their  men.  In  a 
majority  of  gymnasiums,  whether  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
municipal,  school  or  college,  men  can  be  told  some 
of  the  fundamental  facts  about  physical  exercise  and 
proper  living,  simply,  plainly  and  so  they  will  know 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Too  many  gymnasium  members  acquire  the  idea 
that  "we  wave  our  arms  about  a  bit,  sit  on  the  floor 
some,  jump  over  queer  looking  pieces  of  furniture, 
run  about  a  hanging  shelf,  fuss  with  a  shower  bath 
awhile,  get  into  our  clothes  and  go  home." 

This  ,idea,  this  very  improper  conception  of  the 
work  a  properly  conducted  gymnasium  should  do, 
lodges  in  members*  minds — why?  Just  because  the 
instructors  never  take  the  trouble  to  explain.  It  is 
certainly  up  to  the  instructors.  The  members  come 
to  receive  benefit  in  some  form,  even  if  nothing 
deeper  than  to  have  a  good  time,  which  is  certainly 
a  benefit  to  many  of  them.  If  those  of  us  who  are 
employed  to  provide  the  benefit  fail  in  our  plain 
duty,  what  right  have  we  to  wonder  why  our  classes 
have  to  be  re-recruited  once  a  year,  and  why  so  little 
real  interest  is  shown  in  the  material  elements  of 

physical  training? 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Once  in  a  while,  once  in  a  very  great  while,  there 
is  found  a  gymnasium  director  who  speaks  and  really 
says  something  to  his  men  that  sticks  in  their 
Minds, — in  class  or  individually.  Now  let  us 
pause  right  here  to  say  that  most  gymnasium  di- 
rectors think  they  do  this;  but  they  do  not.  That 
is  they  do  not  tell  their  men  what  their  men  want 
to  know  in  ways  the  men  can  truly  assimilate.  It 
is  a  principle  of  dietetics  that  it  is  not  what  a  man 
eats  but  what  he  properly  assimilates  that  gfives 
him  true  benefit.    Just  so  with  verbal  food. 

I  have  heard  a  gymnasium  director  filling  a 
$2500  a  year  position  of  importance  tell  a  man  the 
working  of  his  intestines  at  their  first  meeting, 
when  what  the  man  wanted  to  know  was  the  simple, 
self-evident  facts  of  personal  hygiene  that  most 
of  us  think  too  rudimentary  to  spend  time  on. 
Self-evident  enough  they  are  to  instructors  of  any 
sort  of  training,  but  quite  as  non-comprehensible 
as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  the  average  man.    Why, 


this  man  probably  did  not  know  he  had  intestines; 
would  not  know  them  from  a  piece  of  liver  I 

It  pays  to  talk  to  a  man  in  the  language  he  can 
understand  if  you  really  want  him  to  understand 
and  really  understand  what  you  want  to  tell  him. 
«    *    * 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  information  I  gather, 
that  women  physical  directors  are  apt  to  give  more 
attention  to  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  gymnasium  work  than  the  men  di- 
rectors. It  is  true  that  just  now,  when  we  are  hav- 
ing a  revival  of  what  certain  pioneer  directors 
fought  for  and  suffered  discredit  most  severe  some 
years  ago,"  more  attention  is  being  given  to  hygienic 
instruction  and  principles  of  right  living.  But 
what  I  mean  more  especially  just  now  is  instruc- 
tion on  why  we  exercise  in  the  gymnasium;  why 
"we  wave  our  arms  about  a  bit"  and  why  we  "jump 
over  queer  looking  pieces  of  furniture,"  and  so  on. 

A  man  will  take  interest  in  doing  most  anything 
if  he  knows  in  some  degree  what  he  is  doing  and 
where  it  is  leading.  He  will  go  through  a  dass 
drill,  for  example,  with  more  snap  and  personal 
benefit  if  he  has  a  conception  of  its  meaning;  if 
he  knows  enough  to  get  above  the  "waving  arms 
about"  idea. 

And  how  is  he  to  know  if  nobody  tells  him? 

He  may,  if  his  courage  holds  out  and  he  comes 
to  the  gymnasium  long  and  often  enough,  learn 
all  that  is  necessary  from  observation  and  hit  and 
miss  methods.  Would  it  not  add  to  his  interest 
if  he  was  taken  in  hand,  not  formally  and  forbiding- 
ly,  early  in  his  attendance  and  told  just  a  little 
about  the  new  land  into  which  he  has  come?  I 
don't  mean,  you  may  be  certain,  giving  him  a  lec- 
ture on  physical  education;  I  mean  such  simple 
and  necessary  facts  as  the  names  of  the  "queer 
looking  pieces  of  furniture."  Just  such  things  as 
this  can  be  told  him  off-hand,  and  from  this  start- 
ing point  any  amount  of  further  information  for 
which  he  has  come  to  the  gymnasium  can  be  im- 
parted, little  by  little. 

«    «    « 

"But  I  haven't  time  to  give  each  nian  such  per- 
sonal attention,"  objects  some  physical  director. 
This  is  a  true  enough  objection  that  applies  to  most 
gymnasiums.  In  the  years  to  come  we  -are  all  to 
have  sufficient  time  for  all  the  work  we  want  and 
ought  to  do;  just  now  we  must  make  the  best  of 
conditions  that  exist.  There  are  gymnasium  di- 
rectors who  find  time,  who  feel  that  their  best  work 
is  with  the  men  who  come  within  their  range  of 
influence;  and  there  are  directors  who  have  other 
conceptions  of  how  their  time  should  be  used.^  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  here  and  now,  which  is  right. 
I  only  make  a  general  statement  that  a  physical 
director,  instructor  or  leader  who  does  not  give  con- 
siderable time  to  such  personal  work  is  missing 
a  large  share  of  his  personal  satisfaction  from  what 
he  does.  —The  Commentator. 

*  (To  be  continued.) 


The  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  has  for 
a  subject  at  its  meeting,  March  19th,  "TTie  educa- 
tional value  of  the  summer  camp."  The  speaker 
is  Dr.  W.  T.  Talbot. 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation has  recently  been  making  some  rather  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  increase  its  men  students,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  trained  physical  directors. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR.— By  Eustace  Miles, 
M.A.  Pages,  756;  2,000  illustrations.  Price, 
$3.00. 
A  book  of  and  about  almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  physical  education,  using  that  term  in  the 
largest  sense.  Perhaps  the  especially  interesting 
feature  to  teachers  and  students  of  physical  training 
is  the  summary  t>r  study  of  the  various  systems  that 
have  been  or  are  now  used  in  different  countries. 
There  arc  a  variety  of  drills,  all  liberally  illustrated, 
showing  forms  of  exercise  on  apparatus  and  with- 
out. Health,  recreation,  sport,  diet,  rest,  clothing, 
athletics,  gynmastics,  play  and  games,  hygiene, 
proper  training  of  the  senses— all  are  given  atten- 
tion. Being  written  by  an  impartial  student  and 
observer,  Ae  book  presents  comments  and  criti- 
cisms on  methods  of  physical  training  that  must  in- 
terest professional  teachers.  The  author  foresees 
some  criticism  because  he  is  not  a  teacher  of  their 
ranks;  tha  it,  not  a  specialist.  But  he  reminds  such 
critics  that  just  because  they  have  taught  year  after 
year  "does  not  always  give  expertness  or  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  perspective.  Few  teachers  have 
realized  that  the  first  subject  to  master  is  not  an- 
atomy and  physiology  but  psychology  and  educa- 
tional methods."  He  emphasizes  the  need  for 
more  attention  to  repose,  to  rest,  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion and  consequent  exhaustion  of  modem  city  life, 
a  point  which  he  thinks  is  too  little  attended  to  by 
roost  physical  instructors. 

Believing  that  this  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  library  of  physical  directors  generally,  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia"  has  made  a  special  arrangement  by 
which  the  book  can  be  supplied  to  subscribers  at 
the  reduced  price  of  $2.75.  Non-subscribers  can  se- 
cure the  special  rate  by  becoming  subscribers.  A 
table  of  contents  will  be  sent  on  request. 


PYRAMIDS  AND  POSTURES.— By  A.  B.  Weg- 
ener. Illustrated.  Price,  15  cents. 
This  is  a  booklet  containing  52  figures  for  class 
work,  for  exhibition  purposes  as  well  as  regular 
work,  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  playground.  It 
is  eminently  useful  and  practical.  The  illustrations 
were  originally  printed  in  "Physical  Training,"  and 
a  part  of  them  later  in  "American  Gymnasia."  In 
the  present  convenient  form  the  work  can  be  easily 
used  by  any  physical  director  or  playground  in- 
structor. Most  of  the  positions  are  adapted  to 
women  and  girls  as  well  as  for  men  and  boys. 

Health  and  Money.— Care  of  the  Human  Machine. 

—Outdoor    Games   and    Sports.— Proper   Food 

for   Efficiency.— Daily   Bad   Habits   Make    Bad 

Postures.— A  School  of  Health  for  Busy  Men.— 

Value  of  the  Elevated  Chest. 

These  titles  are  from  a  series  of  unpretentious 

but  worthy   little  booklets   or   health  tracts   issued 

by   Personal   Health    Propagation,   Boston,   price   5 

cents  each.     The  above  named  are  ready   (price  of 

the  seven  35  cents)  ;  three  more  are  to  follow  in  the 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publications  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
posUge  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


series.  The  booklets  are  neatly  gotten  up  and  are 
very  good  for  gymnasium  members  and  others  who 
want  suggestions  and  advice  on  matters  of  hygiene 
and  proper  exercise  for  efficient  living.  A  gymna- 
sium director  might  afford  to  have  several  of  the 
"tracts'*  in  the  office  for  such  free  distribution.  A 
special  price  will  be  quoted  for  quantities. 


WORRY,  the  Disease  of  the  Age.— By  C.  W.  Sa- 
leeby,   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     Pages,  311;   price    (in- 
cluding postage),  $1.47. 
This  is  a  book  with  sound  wisdom  and  scientific 
thought  combined  for  service.    The  effect  of  worry 
on    vitality,    digestion,    sleep,    mental    and    physical 
skill,  are  pointed  out  forcefully.    The  book  is  both 
negative  and  positive;  that  is,  it  shows  means  for 
remedy  as  well  as  outlining  existing  conditions.     It 
is  practical  and  readable. 


Articles  and  Papers  in  Medical  Journals 

The  following  material  in  recent  issues  of  medical 
journals  in  this  country  relates  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  work  of  the  physical  training  profession: 

Report  on  Progress  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  by 
E.  H.  Bradford,  M.D.,  in  "Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  Boston,  Feb.  20;  price,  15  cents. 

Federal  Regulations  of  Public  Health: — A  sum- 
mary part  of  that  part  of  the  (Chicago  convention  in 
January,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  that  related  to  health  edu- 
cation and  the  work  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
100.— In  "Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  Boston, 
Feb.  20;  price,  15  cents. 

Prevention  of  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disorders 
Incident  to  School  Life,  by  J.  H.  PleasanU,  M.D., 
in  "New  York  Medical  Journal,"  Jan.  18;  price,  15 
cents. 

Effects  of  Exercise  on  the  Opsonic  Index  of  Pa- 
tients Suffering  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  by 
A.  C.  Inman,  M.  D.,  in  "Lancet,"  London,  Jan.  25; 
price,  IS  cents. 

PENDULUM  APPARATUS  AND  AN  APPA- 
RATUS FOR  ROTARY  CORRECTION  IN 
CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.— A  paper  in 
"Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  Boston,  Feb.  20, 
by  Robert  Soutter,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Price,  15 
cents. 

The  writer,  while  not  wishing  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  corrective  exercises,  states  that  the  cor- 
rection of  deformity  can  be  done  in  a  shorter  time 
and  with  better  precision  by  suitable  mechanical 
apparatus.  He  describes  his  methods  and  the 
eight  illustrations  from  photographs  show  their  use 
with  a  patient 

New  York  Hygiene  and  Phjrsical  Training 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  City  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  the  proposed  department  of 
school  hygiene  is  discussed.  In  the  same  report 
Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  makes  an  interesting  report  on 
the  work  of  his  department  of  physical  training  for 
the  previous  year.  More  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  report  in  a  later  issue. 
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Practical  Playground  Work  in  Washington 


(From  a  paper  read  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  super- 
visor of  playgrounds,  at  Washington  Playground 
Association  banquet,  Feb.    8). 

Referring  to  the  keeping  of  playgrounds  connected 
with  schools  open  after  school  hours,  from  three 
to  five  o'clock  and  on  Saturdays  during  the  school 
year,  he  said  the  movement  had  been  successful 
and  there  had  been  as  large  an  average  attendance 
during  the  school  year  as  during  vacation  time. 
An  advantage  in  another  way  had  been  that  people 
away  from  the  better  sections  of  the  city  during 
the  vacation  months,  had  become  interested  for  the 
first  time. 

"Of  all  the  public  schools  of  Washington  prob- 
ably the  Force  school  is  the  one  with  the  most  aris- 
tocratic traditions.  It  is  the  school  to  which  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  sends  Kermit,  and  there  are  the 
children  of  20  or  30  Congressmen  and  secretaries 
in  attendance.  We  equipped  the  playground  of  this 
school  last  fall,  for  about  $150,000,  and  have  kept 
it  open  after  school  since  then.  There  has  been 
a  large  attendance  every  day  and  the  results  do 
not  seem  to  show  that  the  children  of  senators  and 
representatives  enjoy  a  playground  less  than  the 
children  of  the  poor.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"We  got  the  upper  class  of  each  school  to  make 
a  mechanical  drawing  of  the  school  playground 
showing  its  dimensions,  area,  number  of  (£ildren 
in  the  school,  trees  or  other  shade,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ground  itself.  These  plans  remaining 
in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  selection  of  one  site  or  another  if  a  new 
playground  is  to  be  opened.  It  is  believed  that  the 
making  of  this  drawing  was  one  of  the  best  lessons 
in  mechanical  drawing  that  could  have  been  given 
to  the  children  and  one  the  practical  value  of  which 
and  the  need  of  accuracy  they  fully  realized. 

"A  recognized  need  in  manual  training  work  is 
to  ^find  sufficient  purpose  for  the  things  done,  some 
use  for  the  things  constructed.  We  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  have  many  of  the  steel  fittings  for 
our  playground  apparatus  made  in  the  manual 
training  schools.  Such  a  use  of  the  product  makes 
the  work  more  interesting  to  the  children  and  makes 
them  realize  the  necessity  of  doing  their  work 
carefully  and  well. 

"For  the  last  three  years  the  board  of  education 
of  Washington  has  permitted  the  children  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  playgrounds  and  the 
children  were  invited  to  hand  in  any  amount  they 
or  their  parents  wished  to  give  on  a  certain  day. 
Last  year  small  envelopes  were  furnished  to  each 
child,  to  be  handed  back  with  or  without  contri- 
bution as  wished.  The  children  were  told  that  all 
this  money  would  be  used  either  in  the  further 
equipment  or  the  maintenance  of  the  school  play- 
grounds. The  amount  received  each  year  has  been 
from  $800  to  $1400.  Of  course  there  are  great  dan- 
gers in  such  a  method  which  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  It  will  not  do  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
or  make  the  children  feel  that  they  must  contribute 
to  the  work  whether  they  wish  or  not.  It  will  not 
do  to  allow  it  to  become  the  means  of  exhibiting 
the  poverty  of  children  who  cannot  contribute. 

"One  of  the  most  practical  ways  to  train  children 
to  be  good  citizens  is  surely  to  get  them  interested 


and  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good 
The  public  end  which  is  most  readily  and  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  children  is  probably  the  securing 
of  a  playground.  One  of  the  school  playgrounds 
in  Washington  has  been  equipped  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  luncheon  which  the  children  gave  at  the  school 
I  have  understood  that  many  of  the  playgrounds 
of  Indianapolis  have  been  equipped  in  this  way. 
Even  if  the  playground  itself  were  not  an  object 
to  be  worked  for,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  such 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  every  school  for  the 
sake  of  the  social  and  moral  training  involved." 

An  Author  Who  Needs  Information 

To  the  Editor,  "American  Gymnasia," — 

A  recently  published  book  which  has  had  con- 
siderable newspaper  and  literary  journal  mention, 
and  which  is  presumedly  having  a  considerable  sale 
and  a  wide  reading,  is  entitled  "What  Can  a  Young 
Man  Do?"  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  and 
source  of  help  to  young  men  who  arc  looking  for 
the  most  appropriate  fields  for  life  work.  Some 
50  possible  occupations  are  treated,  each  in  a  short 
chapter.  The  last  chapter  is  entitled,  "The  Athletic 
Instructor." 

Just  what  the  author  had  in  mind  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  gather  from  what  he  has  written.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  student  in  one  of  the 
larger  colleges  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  then  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  old  type  of  ath- 
letic trainer  who  held  a  job  for  so  long  a  time  as 
his  pull  was  in  working  order,  which  was  usually 
exactly  as  long  as  he  could,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
produce  winning  teams.  The  author  of  the  book 
evidently  has  heard  somehow  that  such  "trainers" 
have  had  Iheir  day  but  he  leaves  the  young  man 
seeker  for  information  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
the  change  means. 

But  still  more  important,  and  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted in  such  a  book  just  published,  the  author 
fails  to  even  so  much  as  mention  the  director  or  the 
profession  of  physical  training.  He  gives  praise 
(in  another  section  of  the  book)  to  the  work  done 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  taking  "physical  education 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  prize  fighter  and  profes- 
sional athlete,"  but  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Athletic 
Instructor"  he  muddles  matters  by  reference  only 
to  athletes  and  the  instructor  in  athletics. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  he  was 
"obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  specialists  in  vari- 
ous departments";  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  have  the 
aid  of  some  qualified  person  to  tell  him  what  to  tell 
young  men  of  the  especially  timely  opporttinities 
in  hygienic  instruction  and  physical  training. 

This  mis-information  is  a  timely  illustration  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  our  profession  stands 
for,  what  it  is  doing,  and  what  is  might  do.  We 
still  advertise  the  frills  and  movements  and  say  lit- 
tle about  the  fundamentals ; — not  that  the  ornaments 
are  unessential— they  are  in  their  right  places  and 
proper  relations.  The  fault  is  with  those  of  us  who 
do  not  convey  reliable  information  to  those  outside 
our  immediate  field.  OBSERVER. 

Feb.,  1908. 
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Cleveland  Teachers  Endorse  Physical  Training 


An  evidence  of  results  from  the  promotion  of 
athletics  for  public  school  children  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  shown  plainly  in  a  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  March  i8th  by  the  Principals'  Round 
Table  of  that  city,  printed  below.  These  resolu- 
tions are  especially  interesting  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  trend  of  public  school 
physical  training  efforts  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
80  principals  only  two  are  men;  and  of  the  1200 
teachers  in  Cleveland  schools,  all  are  women. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  public  school  teach- 
ers have  come  to  regard  the  work  done  so  far 
with   favor.     The  resolutions  follow: 


The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
Physical  Training  as  conducted  out-of-doors 
and  the  Athletics  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
submits  the  folowing  statement. 

We.  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  fresh 
air  for  children,  and  the  menace  of  foul  air  to 
them,  and  we  know  that  oxygen  starvation  is 
the  greatest  cause  of  deficient  vitality,  ill-health 
and  death. 

The  practice  of  physical  training  greatly  in- 
creases the  amount  of  oxygen  required.  In  our 
best  buildings  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
adapted  only  to  normal  activity,  and  in  many 
of  the  schools  the  supply  is  entirely  insufficient; 
hence  there  is  great  necessity  for  exercises  out 
of    the    school    rooms    whenever    possible. 

This  affords  the  additional  advantage  of  greater 
freedom  for  such  children  in  their  games  and  ath- 
letics, and  relieves  the  yard  of  their  presence  at  the 
regular  recess  period,  a  very  desirable  condition  in 
small  yards.  While  there  may  be  some  annoyance 
at  first  from  the  noise  in  the  yard,  this  will  pass 
away  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  use  of  the  halls. 

In  order  that  the  physical  training  may  have  the 
largest  value  for  the  children,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  hygiene,  but  also  of  men- 
tal and  moral  training  and  discipline,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  facilities  for  the  practice  of  games  and  ath- 
letics shall  be  largely  extended. 

We,  therefore,  recomend  that  the  Superintendent 
be  requested  to  present  the  Board  of  Education  for 
its  formal  action  a  recommendation  for  supplying 
to  each  school  a  minimum  of  play  and  athletic 
equipment,  including  basket-ball  outfits,  light-weight 
medicine  balls,  chinning  bars  and  jumping  apparatus. " 

To  the  end  that  the  greatest  possible  use  may  be 
made  of  the  playgrounds  and  squipment  at  recess 
and  at  other  times,  in  activities  that  are  worth  while, 
and  that  boys  shall  have  the  largest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  co-operation,  self-government 
and  in  the  principles  of  clean  sport  and  fair  dealing, 
we  recommend  that  a  simple  organization  of  the 
pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  of  each  building  be 
effected.  The  business  of  such  an  organization  will 
be    to   arrange   and   conduct   inter-room   and   inter- 


grade  games  and  athletic  contests  of  a  simple  na- 
ture, and  a  program  of  practice  upon  the  school 
grounds.  Such  an  organization,  properly  instructed 
by  the  physical  training  teachers,  will  relieve  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  practically  all  the  details  in 
connection  with  such  activities,  and  will  require  but 
little  time  and  effort  in  supervision. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  activities  promoted 
shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  place  a  premium 
upon  every  boy  participating,  so  that  those  needing 
such  exercise  most  shall  secure  its  benefits. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  badge  test  and  the  grade  athletics  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  It  is  our  belief, 
however,  that  tests  of  boys  in  these  sports  should 
be  restricted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  to  the 
school  playgrounds  and  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
physical  training  teachers. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Elementary 
.School  Senate  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  dray  up  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such  tests 
in  accordance  with  this  principle. 

We  recognize  the  great  importance  and  the  high 
social  value  of  a  well  developed  and  properly  trained 
esprit  de  corps  that  raises  the  honor  and  good  name 
of  the  school  above  personal  ends  and  comfort  and 
tends  to  the  growth  of  loyalty  and  co-operation  and 
self-sacrifice.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  par- 
ticipation of  boys  in  inter-school  games  and  athletic 
contests  is  a  powerful  factor  in  effecting  such  a 
result. 

We  eralize,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  con- 
ducting sitch  events  in  districts  remote  from  con- 
veniently located  parks  and  playgrounds  may,  in 
some  cases,  more  than  outweigh  the  good  to  be 
gained. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  Athletic  Senate,  in  planning  for 
inter-school  events,  shall  so  provide  that  each  ath- 
letic district  may  determine  for  itself  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  its  participation  in  such  events,  and  for 
the  arrangement  of  its  own  program. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  physical 
training  not  be  done  in  the  school  rooms  when 
any  better  place  is  available.  It  should  be  done 
out-of-doors  as  often  as  is  possible. 

In  buildings  of  more  than  two  floors,  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  the  care  of  older  girls 
on  the  third  floor,  that  they  be  guarded  from 
going  upstairs  too  rapidly  or  too  often. 

This  latter  danger  may  be  avoided  by  plac- 
ing the  physical  training  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  just  before  the  regular  recess 
time,  and  dismissing  the  class  for  recess  at  the 
close   of  the   physical   training. 

It  may  also  be  avoided  by  adding  the  recess 
time  to  the  physical  training  time  and  asing 
the  thirty  minutes  thus  secured,  from  about 
9.30  to  10.00,  for  physical  training  and  recess 
out-of-doors. 

We  recognize  the  game  of  baseball,  when 
properly  conducted,  as  a  most  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  repertoire  of  the  great  group  games 
to  the  practice  of  which  all  adolescent  youth 
naturally  tend,  and  which  are  recognized  by  all 
educational     authorities    to     be    of    the     greatest 
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value  in  the  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
physical  education  of  our  boys. 

Good  results,  however,  tend  to  be  very 
greatly  over-balanced  by  the  bad,  when  such 
games  are  conducted  with  insufficient  supervi- 
sion, or  in  an  unfavorable  environment. 

We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  base- 
ball tournaments  be  not  conducted,  until  such 
time  as  proper  supervision  can   be  provided. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  extension 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training  along  the  line  of  out-door  play  and 
athletics  to  be  a  most  highly  desirable  move. 

We   are   convinced,    however,     that     such    ex- 


tension at  this  time  is  impossible  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  limited  work  already 
inaugurated  is  seriously  handicapped  by  rea- 
son of  an  inadequate  number  of  special  teachers 
of  physical  training. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  such  ailditional  physical  training 
teachers  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  gram 
mar  grades  of  each  school  to  be  visited  and 
instruction  given  in  g^mes  and  athletics  at  least 
once  a  month. 

Signed  by  Laura  K.  Collister,  Julia  A.  Wil- 
mot,  Anna  S.  Hutchinson,  Harriet  E.  Terrel, 
May  French,  Morton  L.  Dartt. 


Boston  Playgrounds  Conducted  by  School  Board 


After  due  consideration  of  plans  proposed,  the 
Boston  Committee  has  approved  the  method  of  co- 
ordinating all  the  features  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  school  children  of  that  city  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Harrington,  director  of  the  recently 
created  department  of  school  hygiene.  The  immedi- 
ate step  to  be  taken  is  for  bringing  the  play  grounds 
into  unity  and  for  creating  more  such  centers  for 
children  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

Dr.  Harrington  has  been  given  authority  to  ap- 
point about  100  additional  instructors  for  the  play- 
grounds and  to  expend  a  sum  estimated  at  $83,000 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  for  equipment, 
maintenance,  etc.  It  is  his  aim  to  create  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  system  of  physical  train- 
ing in  America,  the  system  to  include  all  the  forms 
of  physical  activity  as  well  as  instruction  in  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  general  supervision  of  the  health- 
ful conditions  of  children  in  school  and  out.  The 
work  in  the  playgrounds  is  to  be  an  important  fea- 
ture. 

When  the  plans  are  in  full  operation,  the  School 
Committee  will  be  carrying  on  playground  activi- 
ties under  competent  supervision,  for  the  younger 
children  in  school  yards  and  also  in  playgrounds 
now  under  the  control  of  the  park  department;  will 
be  providing  play  teachers  and  playgrounds  for 
older  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  elementary 
schools;  will  be  providing  coaches  and  instructors 
in  athletics  and  play  for  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools,  as  well  as  proper  athletic  fields;  will  have 
legal  rights  upon  the  eighteen  playgrounds  now  un- 
der the  park  department;  will  be  providing  gymnas- 
tic exercises  and  general  physical  education  for  all 
the  school  children  as  well  as  military  training  for 
the  boys  of  the  high  schools. 

Twenty-eight  school  yards  in  crowded  districts 
and  suburban  playgrounds  now  under  the  super-  • 
vision  of  the  city  park  department,  have  been 
selected  where  the  experience  with  vacation 
schools  has  shown  that  the  work  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  best  results.  These  twenty-eight  school 
yards  will  be  kept  open  from  the  close  of  school 
until  5.30  daily,  and  from  9  A.  M.  until  5.30  P.  M. 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays  from  May  4  until  Nov. 
25.  The  yards  will  be  equipped  with  apparatus, 
sand  gardens  and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  organize  and  direct  the  play.     During  the  sum- 


mer months  the  nurses'  division  will  go  to  the 
homes  of  the  children  using  these  playgrounds  and 
instruct  the  mothers  in  baby  feeding  and  summer 
hygiene.  It  has  been  found  that  the  mothers  wel- 
come the  nurses  and  that  the  scheme  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results. 

To  provide  for  the  recreation  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  new  department  has  been  given 
the  right  to  use  twelve  of  the  more  centrally  lo- 
cated and  suburban  playgrounds  now  under  super- 
vision of  the  park  department.  The  park  department 
has  co-operated  by  agreeing  to  turn  over  to  the 
school  authorities  $25,000.  previously  appropriated  to 
that  department.  These  playgrounds  will  be  kept 
open  from  May  4  to  June  27,  and  from  Sept.  9  to 
Nov.  25.  (during  school  term).  The  school  com- 
mittee will  furnish  teachers  and  instructors,  as  well 
as  play  teachers,  who  will  go  to  the  different  school 
playgrounds  and  bring  parties  of  children  to  these 
larger  playgrounds   for  instruction  and  training. 

The  director  of  school  hygiene  is  to  take  full  con- 
trol for  his  department  of  six  of  the  larger  play- 
grounds and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  as  follows :  Charles- 
town  playground;  Cottage-street,  East  Boston; 
First-street  playground.  South  Boston;  Ran- 
dolph-street playground,  Boston  proper;  Columbus- 
avenue  playground.  South  End,  and  the  Marcella- 
street  playground,  Roxbury.  To  be  in  charge  of 
these  six  instructors  will  be  appointed  to  act  as  su- 
perintendents the  year  around.  In  addition  to  their 
work  on  the  larger  playgrounds,  these  six  superin- 
tendents will  also  supervise  the  work  on  the  school 
yard  playgrounds  in  their  district. 

A  woman  instructor  will  be  appointed  on  each  of 
these  six  large  playgrounds,  to  serve  from  eight  to 
twelve  months  in  the  year :  sand  garden  teachers  and 
such  other  assistants  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
the  different  lines  of  recreation  will  also  be  named. 
Besides  athletic  activities,  instruction  in  physical 
training  and  military  drill  in  the  high  schools  and 
physical  tranng  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be 
continued  as  at  present. 

The  sloyd  department  has  already  been  asked  to 
have  the  children  make  checkers,  dominoes,  build- 
ing blocks,  wooden  shovels  and  such  smaller  equip- 
ment for  the  playgrounds  as  they  may  be  able  to 
make. 
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How  to  Play  to  Get  Good  Results 


Note:  PLAY— ITS  VALUE  by  Nina  B.  Lamkin; 
price,  including  postage,  66  cents. 

That  play  and  games  are  essential  parts  of  the 
rational  physical  education  of  all  children  as  well 
as  grown  ups  is  now  generally  appreciated.  Play 
is  not  a  fad,  nor  is  it  a  substitute  for  any  other 
part  or  all  of  physical  training.  The  tendency  is 
more  and  more  towards  a  general  recognition 
that  physical  training  should  be  a  required  part^ 
of  the  curriculum  in  every  educational  institu- 
tion, at  least  up  to  the  technical  and  professional 
schools,  and  the  use  of  games  and  recreative  ac- 
tivities in  this  connection. 

In  line  with  these  tendencies  is  a  recent  book 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  by 
permission   from  the   author. 

What  is  play?  asks  the  author  and  answers 
it  by  showing  what  play  does: 

Play  is  a  wonderlul  word;  play  is  a  very  elas- 
tic word;  its  meaning  is  manifold.  To  the  older 
of  us  it  is  our  tonic,  our  social  life,  the  little 
cracks  and  crevices  that  we  fill  with  the  things 
that  we  enjoy  and  that  are  most  interesting  to 
us.  To  the  children,  and  1  am  one  of  them,  it  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  mental,  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  growth.  It  is  the  little  bright 
spot  here  and  there  that  inspires  the  spirit  of  lun, 
of  frolic,  of  blithesomeness.  It  sharpens  all  the 
senses,  it  gives  the  bright  eye,  the  glow,  the 
smile,  and  the  laugh  that  none  uf  us  can  live  with- 
out. Whether  it  is  hide  and  seek  in  the  old  hay- 
mow or  hare  and  hounds  in  the  meadow  lot, 
whether  it  is  a  run  to  be  the  first  one  home  to 
take  the  dear  little  baby  out,  or  whether  sitting 
under  the  trees  to  see  who  can  keep  still  the  long- 
est with  his  fingers  crossed;  it  matters  not  what 
form  play  takes  if  it  meets  the  desires  and  fills 
that  little  piece  of  the  day  with  fun  and  jollity 
and  good  cheer.  Hope,  anticipation,  uncertain 
delight,  concentration,  bubbling  expectation,  all 
are  wrapped  up  in  those  minutes  of  contest,  and 
whether  we  win  or  not,  the  fun  is  there  and  we 
have  the  delightful  bubble  within  us  that  cries, 
"Oh!  let's  do  it  again."  The  beginning  of  am- 
bitions, inspirations,  affections,  manliness,  alert- 
ness  ^all  may  be  born  just  here. 

The  second  thought  is:  are  all  forms  of  play 
good?  Is  that  which  may  satisfy  a  depraved  un- 
fortunate child  play?  In  a  general  way,  yes; 
but  the  play  that  is  genuine,  that  is  true,  that  is 
good,  is  the  play  that  I  am  making  ihe  stand  for. 
Play  that  will  turn  the  so-called  bad  boy  or  girl 
to  better  living,  better  thinking  and  better  doing, 
and  that  will  mean  to  the  already  clean  boy  or 
girl  an  uplift  and  an  inspiration  ever  for  higher 
things.  Get  near  to  the  boys  and  the  girls;  you 
can  do  it  in  a  game  where  you  cannot  in  the  class- 
room. 

Many  of  our  so-called  "bad  boys"  are  only  cry- 
ing out  for  something  in  physical  activity  to  satis- 
fy their  brains  and  nerves.  If  it  is  not  given 
them  it  may  mean  a  failure  in  their  future  work. 

I  shoiild  rather  omit  one  of  the  regular  studies 


or  cut  down  to  half  time  two  of  them  and  get 
at  least  three  half-hour  periods  or  five  twenty- 
minute  periods  for  games  and  distinctive  physical 
work  each  week.  The  mental  result  with  this 
order  of  things  will  be  far  better  than  wiih  these 
omitted.  Try  it  and  see.  Not  games  given  just 
any  way,  make  all  the  noise  and  fight  and  scrap 
you  want  to;  but  orderly,  well-directed  play, 
the  points  to  be  gained  therefrom  known  per- 
fectly to  the  teacher,  but  so  sugar-coated  that 
the  child  is  unconsciously  learning  discipline,  alert- 
ness, skill  of  hand,  power  of  attention,  quickness 
of  perception,  fairness  in  contest,  manliness.  He 
is  expanding  his  lungs,  increasing  circulation,  de- 
veloping muscles  in  power  and  agility,  awakening 
and  refining  his  intellect,  but  all  in  so  happy  a 
mood  and  with  such  a  delicious  anticipation  of 
and  interest  in  the  next  unexpected  turn  in  the 
game. 

The  one  who  directs  boys  and  girls  in  the  school- 
room, in  the  home  or  on  the  playground,  should 
possess  a  voice  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  should 
possess  a  manner  which  shows  control  of  self, 
before  he  can  effectively  control  others.  The 
dangers  of  a  harsh,  high  pitched  voice  and  a 
nervous  manner  are  many,  both  to  the  boys  and 
girls  and  to  the  possessor  of  the  voice.  I  believe 
that  many  nervous  children  are  sent  straight  to 
the  worst  forms  of  that  disease  through  listening 
to  a  harsh  voice  all  day,  and  being  nagged  at  and 
scolded  for  not  sitting  still,  for  irritation  always 
accompanies  the  harsh  voice.  If  Willie  cannot 
sit  still  in  class,  send  him  on  a  "rush  errand"  or 
time  him  in  three  laps  around  the  school  yard. 
He'll  come  back  and  do  something  good  for  you; 
perhaps  he  needs  a  dose  of  this  tonic  once  an 
hour.     You  can  afford  to  give  it  to  him. 

A  child  should  not  always  have  his  play  direct- 
ed, but  be  given  his  freedom  to  use  his  own  ideas 
and  plans  after  an  amount  of  direction  sufficient 
to  bring  him  into  the  light  and  reveal  the  trut 
and  beautiful  in  the  social  world  about  him.  The 
child  of  the  street  will  gradually  have  his  ener- 
gies directed  to  healthy,  wholesome  fun;  and  the 
habit,  the  desire,  for  this  fun  with  its  happy 
spirit  and  its  thought  for  others,  will  enter  his 
life  as  a  light,  a  great  bright  light  that  he  has 
never  seen  before.  Healthy  competition  in  the 
games  brings  the  pleasure  of  contest  that  is 
good,  and  he  realizes  it.  The  first  few  days,  and 
perhaps  longer,  that  these  boys  enter  the  games 
and  contests  in  the  new  way,  the  old  spirit  of 
"You  cheated,"  "Aw,  tain't  fair"  bobs  up  like  a 
"Jack  in  the  box."  It  was  the  habit  for  so  long 
a  time  that  the  old  habit  can't  be  expected  to  make 
its  exit  so  soon.  But  the  games  is  stopped  a 
moment,  we  are  reminded  again  that  the  side 
wins  who  makes  no  fouls,  who  handles  the  ball 
the  best  and  who  works  with  mind,  hands  and 
feet,  not  mouths,  and  another  beginning  is  made. 

Each  fellow  in  the  contest  begins  to  feel  his 
responsibility  and  a  certain  pride  in  doing,  a  cert- 
ain satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  is  not  makin;;^ 
a  mistake,  thus  bringing  into  his  life  the  germ, 
"do  right"  and  know  that  you  are  doing  right,  a 
confidence,     a     strength,     than     which     no     nobler 
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and  no  truer  could  be  found  to  develop  his 
manhood.  If  one  side  loses  the  first  day,  the 
opponents  are  very  apt,  indeed  more  often  than 
not,  to  say,  "That  wasn't  fair,  he  dropped  the 
ball."  The  faith  in  the  director  is  the  saving  pow- 
er here.  Her  eye  has  been  keen  and  alert.  Be- 
fore an  honor  for  one  side  is  claimed,  that  side 
is  given  a  chance  to  tell  whether  or  not  they  won 
the  game.  If  there  has  been  a  foul,  we  want 
to  be  told  by  the  boy  who  made  it.  not  by  the 
other  side,  and  he  will  tell.  It  was  perhaps  un- 
avoidable. We  try  the  contest  again  and  each 
fellow  is  reminded  that  the  better  way  is  to  watch 
strictly  and  diligently  your  side,  and  each  one  be 
sure  that  he  is  right.     The  second  or  third  time 


Every  gymnasium  and  every  school  room  should 
he  a  laboratory  where,  aside  from  the  regular  work, 
games  and  their  value  and  effect  on  different  tem- 
peraments, should  be  a  constant  study  as  far  as 
the  teacher  is  concerned  and  to  the  child  a  con- 
stant delight.  This  doesn't  mean  that  the  pleas- 
ure is  minus  in  the  teacher's  work,  for  I  am  never 
happier  than  when  in  the  midst  of  a  game  with 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  some  new  point  of  value 
comes  out  each  time  that  the  game  is  played. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  nervous  child  in 
school,  but  too  often  he  is  classed  under  the  head 
of  inattentive,  restless,  annoying.  If  the  teacher 
is  restless  and  nervous  in  her  movements  she 
only  makes   the  case   more  perplexing.     Children 


"On  Your  Marks!"    Ready  for  a  Sprint. 


brings  out  of  scrapping  and  chaos  a  good,  clean 
contest,  quiet,  self -governed,  and  the  losing 
side  have  gained  confidence  in  their  opponents 
that  everything  was  fair  and  square.  Now  the 
bubble  within  says  not  "You  cheated,"  but,  "Well, 
give  us  another  trial;  come  on,  fellows;  wfc  can 
do  it," — the  "try  again"  germ,  the  one  which 
brings  success  out  of  failure. 


are  not  machines;  they  cannot  all  be  wound  up 
and  set  going  with  the  same  key;  nor  can  they 
all  be  dropped  into  the  same  groove  and  rolled 
along.  The  individual  child  needs  your  thought- 
ful attention.  Fit  the  work  to  the  child,  not  the 
child  to  the  work.  What  incites  one  child  to 
healthy  activity  will  oppress  and  worry  another 
child. 
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Barly  Use  of  Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics 
In  America. 

To  the   Editor: 

In  "America  Gymnasia"  for  February  1908, 
in  the  article  headed  '*Mr.  Nissen's  25th  Anni- 
versary," it  says  that  he  "was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  then  unknown  form  of  Swedish  Gymnastics 
into  the  United  States."  It  does  not  say  what 
kind  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  medical  or  education- 
al; but  he  informed  the  writer  some  years  ago 
that  he  first  taught  medical  gymnastics.  If  medi- 
cal gymnastics  are  meant,  the  statement  is  not 
correct,  for  Swedish  gymnastics  were  not  un- 
known in  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Nissen 
came.  As  early  as  1861  Charles  Fayette  Taylor 
M.  D.,  of  New  York,  published  a  book  entitled, 
*'Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Movement  Cure,  or 
the  Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine; 
by  the  Swedish  System  of  Localized  Movements." 
In  his  preface  Dr.  Taylor  says,  **I  make  no  apol- 
ogy for  bringing  a  new  book  on  a  new  subject 
before  the  medical  profession.  There  is  need  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  and 
that  this  need  is  felt  is  shown  by  ihe  numerous 
inquiries  directed  to  me  by  physicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  by  the  hearty  encourage- 
ment extended  to  me  by  the  profession  in  this 
city." 

His  son.  Dr.  George  H.  Taylor,  was  head  of 
the  ''Institute  of  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure  for 
Chronic  Invalids,"  69  West  38th  Street,  New  York, 
before  and  after  18^,  at  which  date  he  published 
"An  Illustrated  Sketch  of  the  Movement  Cure; 
Its  Principels,  Methods  and  Effects." 
April   1908.  S.   S.  Weber. 


Just  What  Mr.  Wiley  Said. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  "American  Gymnasia"  for  March  I  find  that 
you  have  reported  Harvey  M.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the 
United  Stales'  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  incorrectly. 
I  was  secretary  of  the  Physical  Directors'  Con- 
ference at  Washington  and  sat  alongside  of  him 
when  he  made  his  address.  He  said,  "Eat  when 
you  are  hungry,  sleep  when  you  are  tired,  work 
when  you  have  to  and  play  all  the  rest  of  the 
time."  This  may  not  seem  to  have  much  force  to 
it,  but  if  you  take  into  consideration  as  he  did 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  overeat  and  go  to 
the  table  without  the  desire  for  food;  and  also  that 
good  hard  work  is  the  only  thing  that  will  make 
one  tired;  and  that  a  man  cannot  do  his  best  work 
when  tired  or  sleepy  and  should  rest  then  in- 
stead of  trying  to  force  himself,  as  he  will  accomp- 
lish more  by  getting  his  proper  rest.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  men  need  re- 
creation. He  thought  it  could  be  best  attained  by 
good  wholesome  play. 

I  felt  that  you  did  an  injustice  in  putting  it  in 
the   paper  the   way   you   did   and   hence   call   your 
attention  to  the  matter. 
April  1908.  W.  E.  Day. 


Personal  Mention  of  Instructors. 

While  in  Philadelphia,  March  19  and  20,  Robert 
J,  Roberts  of  Boston,  received  many  attentions  from 
physical  training  people  there.  He  delivered  a  talk 
at  a  banquet  of  the  gymnasium  members  of  the 
Kensington  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  which  local  physical 
directors  improved  the  opportunity  to  pay  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Roberts  for  what  he  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  physical  training  along  hygienic  lines. 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  following  day,  addressed  the  nor- 
mal class  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education,  by  invitation  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
White,  dean  of  the  school.  He  was  also  guest  of 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  professor  of  physical  edu- 
cation at  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  will  address  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  of   Physical  Education,  April  24th. 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  is  delivering  a  course  of 
ten  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education,  on  corrective  gymnastics. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale  University,  was  a 
speaker  at  the  annual  gymnasium  banquet  at  Boston 
Y.  M,  C.  A.,  the  last  of  March.  It  was  in  this  gym- 
nasium, under  the  direction  of  R.  J.  Roberts,  that 
Dr.  Anderson  got  his  first  insight  into  physical 
training. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Roberts,  recently  in  public  school  work 
in  Boston,  has  assumed  duties  as  associate  physi- 
cal director  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr. 
Roberts  is  son  of  R.  J.  Roberts.  It  is  interesting 
to  not  that  two  of  Mr.  Roberts'  sons  are  following 
their  father's  example  and  are  physical  directors. 


Committee  on  Physical  Education 
Syllabus. 

The  committe  on  syllabus  on  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  New  England  Education  League,  met 
March  19,  at  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

Present:  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips, 
Miss  L.  M.  Towne,  W.  Scott,  Dr.  F.  H.  Pratt,  Prof. 
E.  L.  Barton.  Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  Ernst  Hermann  and  a  telegram  from 
Miss  Senda  Berenson. 

The  following  items  were  discussed:  (i)  What 
credit  should  be  asked  for  gymnasium  work?  (2) 
What  subjects  are  involved  in  physical  education 
which  are  already  credited?  (3)  What  subjects  are 
closely  related  to  or  directly  involved  in  physical 
education?  (4)  Can  a  progressive  program  for 
laboratory  side  of  physical  education  be  formed, 
as  on  the  practice  sides  of  other  leading  subjects, 
which  shall  adjust  work  to  ages,  grades,  etc.? 

Dr.  Phillips  explained  plan  of  work  at  Amherst 
College.  In  discussion  the  following  items  were 
considered :  The  method  of  teaching  physiology, 
need  of  a  teacher  or  representative  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  all  schools ;  personal,  home,  school  and 
public  sanitation,  school  recess,  work  in  grades, 
secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday,  May  2  at  2  p.  m. 
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Seasonable  Hints  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium  Directors 


Do  you  make  some  provisions  for  the  physical 
^relfare  of  your  gymnasium  members  during  the 
summer  months?  A  gymnasium  can  keep  up  its  in- 
fluence twelve  months  in  the  year  by  adapting  its 
work  to  conditions  of  climate  and  favoring  the 
natural  personal  inclinations  of  individuals  that 
come  with  the  change  of  seasons.  The  open  air  is 
made  to  be  used.  Give  the  men  and  the  women 
some  help;  suggest  ways  by  which  individuals  may 
get  all  posible  good  from  being  much  out  of  doors. 

A  few  practical  hints  regarding  matters  of  diet 
for  the  spring  and  summer;  why  food  good  per- 
haps for  the  winter  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the 
summer  will  help  most  people  and  be  welcomed. 
Give  the  classes  three  or  four  minute  talks  occa- 
sionally, not  lectures  but  just  "heart  to  heart"  talks 
to  be  remembered  and  put  to  use.  Post  a  short 
bulletin  once  a  week  with  the  gist  of  these  class 
talks. 

If  you  run  classes  during  the  spring  months,  up 
to  June  1st,  for  instance,  make  the  work  less  for- 
mal ;  not  so  much  apparatus  and  much  games  and 
recreative    features;   outdoors   if   possible   but    with 


plenty  of  open  windows  to  let  in  invigorating  spring 
air  if  the  class  work  is  indoors. 

If  you  have  boys  in  hand,  follow  their  natural 
inclinations  and  apply  forms  of  physical  training 
that  they  will  appreciate.  An  adjournment  from  the 
gymnasium  to  a  vacant  lot,  if  there  is  no  athletic 
field  available,  will  add  to  your  popularity  with  the 
boys  and  yield  double  returns  in  all  ways. 

A  walking  trip  with  the  evening  class,  if  there  is 
a  bit  of  open  country  near  enough  to  the  gymna- 
sium, ending  with  a  run  to  the  building  and  the 
shower  baths  to  follow  is  a  good  enough  substi- 
tute for  formal  class  work  op  a  warm  spring  even- 
ing. 

Outdoor  runs  of  a  mile  or  two  are  enjoyed  by 
and  are  good  for  some  members  of  all  gymnasiums. 
Where  local  conditions  will  permit  such  runs  in 
running  costume,  on  quiet  streets  or  in  parks,  a 
gymnasium  director  ought  to  both  permit  and  en- 
courage it  for  those  who  are  fit. 

A  word  for  yourself:  Now  is  the  time  to  con- 
sider which  summer  school  you  will   attend. 

Another  word :  Be  sure  you  get  your  own  pe- 
riod of  rest  and  recreation  during  the  summer ; 
take  your  own  medicine. 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


Concerning  Intelligent  Instruction  of 
Gymnasium  Men. 

(Concluded  from   March.) 

From  a  practical  standpoint  it  is  sure  enough  that 
it  is  not  feasible,  even  if  possible,  for  many  physi- 
cal directors,  especially  in  large  gymnasiums  with 
hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  members,  to 
give  each  individual  a  private  talk,  still  less  a  series 
of  talks.  We  must  recognize  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  idea.  But  even  so  the  instruc- 
tion can  be  given. 

Some  readers  of  these  lines  read  the  article  in  the 
December  "American  Gymnasia"  by  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Storey  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  which  he  told  briefly  his  method  of  giving  as 
close  to  personal  attention  as  may  be  readily  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  a  five-minute  talk  during  the 
class  exercise  period;  and  further  how,  by  means 
of  squads  of  five  men  each,  with  squad  leaders,  with 
squads  in  groups  of  four  sections,  each  section  in 
charge  of  an  instructor,  the  instructors  in  close  touch 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  the  department 
staff  is  able  to  get  close  to  the  individual.  With 
such  an  organization  and  by  such  methods  the  men 
can  be  reached  and  each  individual  man  can  be 
given  real  instruction,  not  only  on  how  to  live  in 
general,  but  in  the  technique,  the  "shop  talk"  of  the 
health  shop  itself.  (More  light  on  the  same  subject 
was  shed  by  R.  J.  Roberts'  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary "American  Gymnasia.") 

The  plan  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
did  not  originate  there,  I  feel  sure,  for  many  gymna- 
siums have  similar  or  perhaps  better  ways  of  arriv- 


ing at  the  same  end,  which  is  to  make  the  work 
interesting  and  therefore  more  beneficial  for  all 
concerned. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

If  we  can  only  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  certain  information  for  which  certain 
men  come  to  us,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  in  every 
sense  to  impart  that  information  to  each  man,  we 
can  manage  to  find  a  way  to  do  it.  And,  having 
done  it,  we  have  done  a  little  toward  holding  our 
membership  long  enough  to  get  them  into  the  habit 
of  exercise  and  long  enough  to  teach  them  what  we 
are  doing  and  why.  It  may  be  harder  work  than 
giving  the  men  what  they  think  they  want;  that  is 
allowing  intemperate  amounts  -of  basketball  or  ath- 
letics or  advanced  gymnastics  or  what  not;  whicli 
good  naturedness  on  the  director's  part  keeps  him 
busy  running  things  as  an  administrator  and  pre- 
vents him  from  doing  the  very  things  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  to  aid  the  men  who  want  most  help. 

♦  *    ♦ 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  some  of 
you  who  read  it  do  a  bit  of  thinking.  Therefore 
I  am  not  soothing  off  the  rough  edges.  I  am  just 
talking  to  you  in  print  as  the  ideas  come  to  me.  It 
is  heart  to  heart  talks  that  accomplish*  things  often- 
times when  other  methods  fail.  There  are  too  many 
of  us  in  ruts.  We  need  to  have  somebody  come 
along  to  stir  us  up  occasionally,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  I  am  aiming  at  the  class  who  need  the 
sort  of  stimulus  I  am  trying  to  give,  for  their  bene- 
fit, not  for  my  amusement.  If  we  are  not  all  work- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  the  people's  physical 
welfare  (I  like  that  term  now  coming  into  more 
accepted  use)  and  able  to  temperately  regard  all 
well  intentioned  methods  to  that  end.  We  need  to 
learn  how  to  take  rational  stimulants  rationally. 

— The   Commentator. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


SWEDISH       SONG-PLAYS,     translated      from 
Swedish     collections,     by     Jakob     Bolim.      Il- 
lustrated, with  music.     Price  75  cents. 
This  new  publication  contains   fifteen   selections 
for  rhythmical  exercises  or  folk  dancing  of    com- 
paratively simple  character  which  may  be  utilized 
for  school   work.     The  dances  are  the  result     of 
tests  conducted  with   normal   school   students  and 
children's    classes    in    this    country,  being    selected 
from   a   large   amount   of   similar    Swedish   mater- 
ial.    Some  of  the  dances  are  elaborate  enough  for 
any    exhibition   purposes;      others    can   be    readily 
taught  to  any  class  of  children.     The  publication 
iN  sheet  music  size. 


DANCING,  by  Marguerite  Wilson.  Price,  50  cents. 
A  small  book  which  has  considerable  merit  to 
those  who  want  concise  information  and  wish 
practical  information  concerning  dancing  in  gen- 
eral.    It  is  well  illustrated,  with  diagrams. 


SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  by 
Eustace  Miles,  England.  Price  95  cents. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Miles  gives  some  of  his  ideas 
concerning  physical  efficiencj'  obtained  by  ex- 
ercise, diet  and  otherwise.  He  uses  the  term 
"physical  culture"  in  its  popular  sense,  but  does 
not  approve  all  that  is  done  by  physical  cultur- 
ists;  rather  he  seems  to  use  that  term  because  it 
is  more  familiar  than  others  to  many  people.  The 
book  has  many  points  of  interest  of  a  practical 
nature.  It  is,  of  course,  written  for  popular  read- 
ing rather  than  for  instructors. 


TEXT    BOOK    OF     WRESTLING,     by     Ernest 
Gruhn,  amateur  champion  wrestler     of     Eng- 
land.    Price  so  cents. 
The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  of  more  prac- 
tical  use  than  those  contained  in  any  now  avail- 
able publication  on  the  subject  of  wrestling,  being 
full   page  size  from  photographs.     This  book  has 
n<Jt  heretofore  been  sold  in  the  United  States. 


CURATIVE  EXERCISES  FOR  CONSTIPA- 
TION.— Price  50  cents.  A  book  designed  for 
practical  aid  along  the  line  indicated  by  the 
title. 


.\MERICAN  HEALTH,  for  March.— This  is  No. 
I  of  "the  official  organ''  of  the  American 
Health  League.  The  league  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
National  Health  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  the 
president  is  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  new  publication  contains  12 
pages,  mainly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
work  done  so  far  by  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred. 


The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publications  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


Publications   Received. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Summer  School;  catalogue. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
catalogue. 

Bulletin  of  Oberlin  College,  No.  36,  devoted  to 
physical  training  for  men. 

The  Muegge  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  cata- 
logue. 

Columbia  University  summer  session  announce- 
ment. 

Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education, 
catalogue. 

Fred  Medart— "What   Others   Say,"  booklet. 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
Baths   Committee   of   Brooklinc,    Mass. 

'*Some  Relations  of  Physical  Training  to  the 
Present  Problems  of  Moral  Education  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.  D.,  L.L.  D. 


No  Invention  of  Apparatus. 

WITH  proper  apologies  to  our  advertisers,  the 
age  of  gymnastic  apparatus  invention  is  past.  By 
that  we  do  not  mean  the  improvement  of  the  stand- 
ard apparatus  as  bar,  horse,  Indian  club  and  chest 
weight,  but  the  strenuous  attempt  to  produce  ma- 
chines to  develop  each  muscle  of  the  body.  Most  of 
the  important  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  developed 
without  any  apparatus  at  all,  as  any  Swede  can 
tell  you.  In  fact,  the  most  important  piece  of  ap- 
paratus in  a  gymnasium  is  the  floor;  from  it  every 
exercise  starts,  and  to  it  it  returns.  If  it  is  poor  the 
pupils  stand  badly  and  work  poorly;  the  apparatus 
cannot  be  properly  placed  or  used.  Given  a  room 
large  enough,  with  proper  ventilation  and  light  and 
a  good  floor,  and  a  trained  physical  director  without 
a  pieec  of  apparatus  can  do  a  great  work.  Moral: 
plain  gymnasiums  and  hard  thinking. 


PYRAMIDS  and  POSTURES 

By  A.  B.  WEGENER. 


Gymnasium  work  for  Class  and  Exhibition  Uses. 

Practical,  Attractive,  Interesting. 

Unlike  any  other  type  of  gymnasium  work 
described   in   printed   form. 


Illustrations  show  plainly  all  movements  necessary. 


A  series  of  52  figures,  arranged  progressively 
from  simple  to  more  complex,  some  without  appa- 
ratus, and  others  with  the  horse,  parallel  bars  and 
ladders. 

Every  physical  instructor  and  gymnasium  leader 
needs  a  copy.     Price  15  cents.    Ten  copies  $1.10. 

American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Columbia  University 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Offers  twenty  courses  in  introductory,  intermedi- 
ate, and  advanced'  games,  folk  dancing,  and  gym- 
nastics ;  personal  and  school  hygiene ;  descriptive 
and  applied  anatomy  and  kinesiology;  physiology 
of  exercise;  anthropometry,  diagnosis,  and  correc- 
tive exercises;  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  phys- 
ical education;  in  the  new  Thompson  Physical  Edu- 
cational Building  (cost  $400,000)  ;  with  all  other  fa- 
cilities of  the  college  and  university ;  leading  to  pro- 
fessional diplomas  and  university  degrees. 

Announcement  for  1908-09  now  ready. 
THOMAS  D.  WOOD,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

JAS.  E.  RUSSELL.  LL.  D., 

Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

IMDNTEAGLE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

MONTEAGLE,  TENN. 

Myttota|Ml7,1fM 


Offers 
Two  Years'  Normal  Course  for  Men  and  Women, 
Post-Graduate   Course   in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

For  terms  and  particulars,  address 

CLARA  GREGORY  BAER, 

Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Six  Weeks— June  Sth  to  July  17th. 

Three  courses,  each  covering  theory  and  practice: 
1st,  Normal  School;  2d,  Elementary  School  Course; 
3d,  Course  in  Athletics. 

Instructors:  W.  G.  Anderson,  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education  at  Yale;  Miss  Jessie  Bancroft,  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Education,  Elementary  Schools 
of  New  York  City;  W.  Wayne  Babcock  of  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia;  Director  Maud  M.  Bab- 
cock, and  Coaches  Maddock  and  Milne  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah;  Martha  J.  Johnson,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education,  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Schools, 
and  others. 

For  the  illustrated  announcement  address  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  Summer  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Xew  ^ven  !Hcrmal  itehccl  cf 
^Sifmnasties 

SUMMER    SESSION 

July  6  to  August  7 

1908 


SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR 


E.  H.  ARNOLD,  M.D. 
307  York  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Hor  Teaehera  of  DanGlnn^  and 

Teaehera  of  Rhyaleal 

Tralninn^ 


Three  weeks'  course,  June  15  to  July  3, 1908. 

A  practical  training-  school  demon- 
strating a  most  simple  and  direct 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  in 
*'  Duryea  Aesthetics,"  Folk  and 
National  Dancing,  Social  Dancing 
and  Deportment. 


i^ddraaa  jvir*  Oaoar  Duryea 
200  W^eat  72d  Street 
IVew  York:  City 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Established  1895.  The    Temple    University.  Russell  H.  Conwcll,  Pres. 

Offers  a  two  years'  normal  course  for  teachers  of  Physical  Training  for  men  and  women  with  Uni- 
versity facilities. 
Laboratory   Courses   in   Histology,   Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Opportunities    for   outside  teaching. 
For   catalogue    and   full   information   address 

FRANK  W.  WHITE,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Temple  Uniyersity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A    NEW    BOOK.  IN    PREPARATION. 

AMERICAN     PUAYQROUINpS 

Their   Construction,   Equipment,   Maintenance   and    Utility. 

A  practical  manual  for  instructors    and  committees  having  in  charge  playgrounds  or  outdoor  gym- 
nasiums. 
Send  name  and  address  for  a  Prospectus  giving  contents  and  summary, 

AMERICAN    GYMNASIA    CO.,   Boston,  Mass. 


SEXUAL  HYGIENE 

(Special    Reference   to   the    Male) 

By 

WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Inolttding 

BIOLOGY.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

or  REPRODUCTION 


A  Book  Valuable  to  Instructors 
A  Book  Every  Youn^  Man  Should  Own 


Dr.  Hall  has  lectured  on  SEXUAL  HYGIENE 
to  thousands  of  college  men,  and  the  interest  cre- 
ated for  knowledge  on  this  important  subject  caused 
him  to  write  this  book. 

It  is  most  comprehensive.  It  contains  just  those 
things  the  young  man  needs  to  guide  him,  and  every 
point  is  brought  out  so  clearly  that  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  all.  The  chapters  on  hygiene  and  dietet- 
ics alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

In  an  appendix  are  questions  which  seem  to  trou- 
ble young  men,  and  these  have  been  answered  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner. 

Circular,  table  of  contents  and  synopsis  sent  free 
on  request. 

Prlo«  $1.00        ISO  PMM       3  VuU  Pi^K«  Plates 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
221  Colambtts  AT«au«  Boston*  Msss. 


MAY-POLE  DANCES 

(In     May-pole  Possibilities.) 
By  Jennette  E.  C  Lincoln. 

Including  English  and  American  Folk  Dances 
for  use  in 

GYMNASIUM  CLASSES 

RECREATION  CENTERS 

and  PLAYGROUNDS 

Features  that  may  be  used  in  Exhibitions, 


Illustrated  by  diagrams  and  from  photographs. 
Price  $i.oo;  cloth  bound. 

Descriptive  circular  free. 


Amebican  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Or  any  bookseller. 


REFINEMENT  AND  EXGLUSIVENESS 

Characterize  "COLUMBIA"  Styles. 
"DOWN-TO-DATE" 

Gymnasium  Suits 
Swimming  Suits 
Hockey  Skirts 
Jumper  Blouses 

Endorsed  and  Used  by  Leading  Physical 

Culturists  all  over  the  Country. 

Consumers'  League  Endorsement. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

{45  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE    ART    OF    SWIMMING 
By  R.  F.  NSLLIGAN 

Practical  Book,  Well  Illustrated,  Up-to-Date, 
Readable,  and  Reliable. 

Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes.  Ex- 
hibition Swimming,  Diving,  Somersaults,  etc. 

Swimming  Drill  for  Use  Out  of  Water 


Cloth  Bound,  Price  50  Cents. 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CORRECTIVE    CHARTS 
or  Home  Exercise  Cards 

Prepared  by  H.  S.  WINGERT.  M.D. 

A  series  of  eight  small  cards,  to  be  used  as 
prescribed  work  for  gymnasium  men  to  do  at 
home. 

A  practical  method  used  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  University,  Ohio  State 
University,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A/s,  St.  Louis  schools, 
etc. 

Sample  cards  and  description  of  how  to  use 
them  sent  free  to  any  instrucstor. 


Special  Discount  Price  to  Instructors 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY.  Boston  .Mass. 


Mention  this  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  ALBANY 

4l8t  8t.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

In  the  Heart  of  the  City 

500  Rooms  300  Bath  Rooms 

European  Plan.  Cuisine  Unexcelled. 

Gentlemen's  Cafe,  Ladies'  Resturant  and  Moorish 
Rooms.     Popular  Prices. 
Plenty  of  life — but  home-like. 
Single  Room  and  Suites  with  and  without  Bath. 

81.00  per  Day  and  up 

Send  for  Booklet.  ROBERT  P.  MURPHY 


Meet  me  at  the  College  Inn,  under  The  Albany 

New  York's  Leading  Rathskeller,  a  place 

to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.    Music. 

STOP  AT  THE 

NEW  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

WHEN  AT  ATLANTIC   CITY 
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South  Carolina  Ave.,  200  feet  from  Beach. 

The  Princess  Hotel  is  newly  furnished  throughout 
with  rare  taste,  and  possesses  all  modern  requisites 
for  convenience  and  comfort  of  guests.  Golf  privi- 
leges and  privilege  of  the  Atlantic  City  Yacht  Club 
extended  to  the  guests. 

American  and  European  Plan. 
A  BOOKLET  will  be  gladly  fttrnlshed  upon  application 
Rates,  Running  from  $12.50  to  $30.00  per  week, 
according  to  location  of  the  rooms. 

For  further  information  address 

CROWELL  6  COLLIER 

THE  PRINCESS  HOTEL  AUantIc  City.  N.  J. 


GREAT    LITTLE    BOOK    FOR 
BUSINESS   MEN. 


Goes  down  to  first  principles;  helps  to  suc- 
cess and  nearly  every  one  can  afford 
it  at  the  price  named  here. 

A  little  book  called  "As  a  Man  Thinketh/*  by 
James  Allen,  is  winning  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
more  business  men  than  nearly  any  book  going  just 
now. 

The  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  little  book 
among  business  men  seems  to  be  that  it  reveals  some 
old  and  tried  principles  in  a  new  and  practical  way. 
In  short,  it  shows  the  commercial  value  of  those 
principles — ^how  to  apply  them  to  the  problems  of 
everyday  business  life. 

The  book  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
much  written  upon  subject  of  the  power  of  thought. 
It  is  suggestive  rather  than  explanatory,  which  prob- 
ably is  a  further  reason  why  business  men  are  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  over  it. 

George  S.  Parker,  who  makes  and  sells  the  "Lucky 
Curve"  Fountain  Pen,  in  speaking  of  this  book  said : 
"  *As  a  Man  Thinketh'  is  one  of  the  greatest  little 
books  for  business  men  that  I  have  ever  read.  I 
bought  a  great  many  copies  of  this  book  to  give  to 
my  business  friends  and  associates." 

Heretofore  "As  a  Man  Thinketh"  has  been  sold, 
but  is  now  being  given  away  by  The  Sheldon  School 
of  Chicago.  The  Sheldon  School  teaches  the  Sci- 
ence of  Salesmanship  by  correspondence.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  School  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  30.000 
men,  representing  every  line  of  business,  have  taken 
the  Course. 

You  don't  have  to  be  acutlly  engaged  in  selling 
goods  in  order  to  profit  by  the  Sheldon  Science. 
Salesmanship  is  a  vital  principle.  Every  man  has 
something  to  sell,  and  the  men  who  understand  and 
apply  the  principles  of  scientific  salesmanship,  real- 
ize success  in  life. 

The  Sheldon  people  say  they  are  willing  to  give 
this  little  book  away  because  there  is  so  much  good 
Sheldon  doctrine  in  it,  and  anyone  who  reads  it 
usually  gets  right  in  line  for  the  work  of  The  Shel- 
don School. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  if 
you  desire  a  copy  of  "As  a  Man  Thinketh/'  and 
would  also  be  interested  in  seeing  some  literature 
on  the  Science  of  Salesmanship  Course,  you  can  get 
the  book  without  charge  by  simply  sending  your 
name  and  address  with  request,  to  The  Sheldon 
School,  T269  Republic  Building,  Chicago. 

PLAYGROUND  POSITIONS. 

Fifteen  directors  and  instructors  for  suinnicr 
positions  in  playgrounds  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  are  needed  by  American  Gymnasia 
Instructors'  Exchange  to  meet  applications  re- 
ceived from  playground  managers. 

The  positions  are  available  at  various  times 
after  May  ist  for  the  summer  months.  There 
are  a  few  permanent  places  to  be  filled,  which 
will  include  gymnasium  duties  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

Intending  applicants   should   register  at  once. 
The    registration    fee   is   $1.00.      A    registration 
blank  will  be  sent  on  application. 
AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Mention  this  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  General  Survey  of  Physical  Training 

By  Some  of  Its  Directors 


As  an  important  feature  of  this  Anniversary 
Outlook  Number  of  "  American  Gymnasia  " 
we  present  the  following  symposium  of  replies 
to  questions  printed  below.  This  investigation 
was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  know  how  the 
leaders  of  the  physical  training  profession  re- 
gard the  field  in  which  they  are  working,  what 
they  regard  as  its  essential  signs  of  progress 
and  what  they  consider  the  most  likely  lines  of 
development  during  the  next  decade.  Realiz- 
ing the  difficulty  there  is  in  bringing  down  to 
definate  words  such  an  indefinite  subject  and 
knowing  the  traditional  difficulties  of  most 
prophets,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  a  care- 
ful reading  and  study  of  this  and  following 
pages  will  be  profitable  to  everybody  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  physi- 
cal training  profession,  from  the  inside  or  the 
outside,  or  who  wants  to  see  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  all  that  goes  with  such 
improvement  advanced  to  a  higher  plane. 

At  this"  time  we  make  no  comment  upon  the 
replies,  but  this  may  be  done  later,  in  connect 
tion  with  further  investigations  along  the  line 
of  this  symposium,  when  we  hope  to  interpret 
and  add  to  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  the 
words  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
sponded to  our  request  so  generously.  This 
subject  will  be  continued  in  the  folowing  is- 
sue of  "American  Gymnasia"  with  other  re- 
plies that  cannot  be  printed  here  for  lack  of 
room. — Editor. 

The  individuals  who  were  asked  to  contribute 
to  this  study  were:  (a)'  Presidents  and  secretaries 
of  organizations  of  physical  training  instructors, 
(b)  directors  of  normal  schools,  (c)  editors  of  the 
professional  journals.  The  idea  in  mind  was  that 
these  persons  were  in  positions  enabling  them  to 
see  the  whole  field  and  to  grasp  its  developments 
and  tendencies  readily.  The  request  made  was  as 
follows : 

The  Questions 

Will  you  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions?  We  intend  to  publish  a  gen- 
eral study  of  the  present  condition  of  physical 
training  and  its  prospects,  based  in  part  on  such 
replies  as  we  ask  from  you. 

Questions : — What,  in  your  opinion  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
the  progress  of  physical  training?  (a)  in  your 
own  field;   (b)  in  general. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  likely  de- 
velopment of  physical  training  during  the  next  ten 
years?    (a)    in  your  own  field;    (b)    in  general. 


Appended  are  the  replies  as  received  up  to  the 
time  this  issue  was  prepared  for  printing: 


Doing    More    for  tiie    Individual    Man  and 
Woman 

By  Dudlev  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Gymna- 
sium, Harvard  University;  Director  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  of  Physical  Education;  Director  Sar- 
gent Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Looking  over  the  past  few  years,  the  general  de- 
velopment of  physical  training  is  plain  to  be  seen. 
The  most  noticeable  progress  during  this  period 
has  been  in  the  schools  and  Young  Women's  Qiris- 
tian  Associations.  The  progress  in  these  associa- 
tions both  in  extent  and  character  of  the  work  done 
has  been  much  greater  than  is  generally  recognized 
The  development  of  municipal  gymnasiums  and 
connected  features  is  a  recent  development  of  much 
importance.  In  general  the  tendency  is  to  get  down 
to  the  people  and  to  benefit  individuals. 

Looking  forward  to  the  next  ten  years,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  avoid  giving  more  attention  to  the 
individuals.  The  whole  tendency  of  American  de- 
velopment is  to  bring  out  individual  characteris- 
tics. The  test  of  all  practical  effort  in  life  is  "what 
is  this  doing  for  the  individual  man?"  Gymnasium 
work  and  physical  training  in  general  certainly 
needs  to  respond  to  the  same  test  Mass  class 
work  as  ordinarily  conducted  in  our  gymnasiums 
tends  to  mediocracy  rather  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  abilities.  It  is  "regimentation" 
as  Spencer  says,  not  progress. 


Increasing  Public  and  Educational  Interest 

By-  George  L.  Meylan,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  Columbia  University;  Presi- 
dent Society  of  College  Gvmnasium  Directors; 
Secretary  American  Physical  Education  Association. 

In  Columbia  University  there  was  no  physical 
training  ten  years  ago;  there  is  now  an  equipment 
costing  about  $600,000,  a  staff  of  eight  regular, 
four  special  instructors  and  several  student  assist- 
ants ;  2,000  students  using  the  gymnasium ;  over  600 
students  in  regular  physical  training  courses  bear- 
ing positive  credit  towards  the  A.B.  and  S.B.  de- 
grees. We  have  definite  standards  of  proficiency 
to  which  students  must  attain;  students  receive 
grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F  as  in  other  courses  and 
the  marks  in  physical  education  have  absolutely 
the  same  weight  in  all  matters  of  scholarship,  hon- 
ors, deficiencies,  etc.,  as  marks  in  English  or  his- 
tory. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  progress  of  physical 
training  in  general  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  in  four  directions:  (a)  Increased  recognition 
from  educators;  (b)  remarkable  increase  in  num- 
ber  of   institutions    doing   physical   training   work. 
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and  a  corresponding  increase  in  material  equip- 
ment; (c)  large  development  of  public  interest  and 
appreciation  of  physical  training  as  shown  by  the 
extensive  development  of  the  playground,  settle- 
ments, and  municipal  gymnasiums  movement;  (d) 
distinct  improvement  in  the  character  and  profes- 
sional- training  of  physical  training  teachers  as 
shown  by  the  higher  standards  of  Normal  Schools, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  in- 
creased qualifications  demanded  by  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

In  my  field  (Columbia  University)  I  am  looking 
for  more  extensive  development  of  elective  courses 
in  physical  education;  a  better  corelation  of  athletic 
and  ^mnastic  training;  and  possibly  the  offering 
of  physical  education  for  entrance  to  college. 

1  believe  that  the  improvement  and  increase  men- 
tioned under  four  heads  above  as  distinctive  of  the 
past  ten  years  will  continue  during  the  next  ten 
years. 


Improved  Personnel  and  Spirit  of  Co-operation 

By  James  H.  McCurdy,  M.D.,  Director  of  Physical 
Department,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School;  editor  "American  Physical  Education 
Review." 

The  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  in  physical  training  is  the 
improvement  -in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
force.  Another  evidence  of  progress  is  the  co- 
operation of  various  groups,  who  ten  years  ago 
stood  out  for  this  or  that  system.  The  question 
now  seems  to  be  what  is  right;  ten  years  ago  it 
was  "how  can  I  defend  my  position." 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  important  duties  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  will  be  the  placing  of  ath- 
letics in  all  educational  institutions  directly  under 
the  faculty.  They  will  be  used  by  them  as  a  part 
of  the  educational   work  of  the  institution. 


Attention  to  Hygienic  and  Recreative  Aspects 

By  George  j.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Secretary  Physical  De- 
partment, International  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations;  President,  Physical 
Directors'  Society  of  Y.M.C.A.  of  North  America ; 
editor  of  "  Physical  Training." 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  for  my  opinion  of  what 
has  been  the  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  physical  training  in  the  past  ten  years 
and  the  most  likely  development  in  the  future,  I 
answer  briefly  as  follows: 

IN  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION during  past  ten  years:  a  growth  in 
the  number  of  gymnasiums  from  512  to  568,  an  in- 
crease of  56.  Small  and  poorly  equipped  gymna- 
siums have  been  displaced  by  more  commodious 
and  complete  structures. 

In  1896  there  were  but  240  physical  directors.  In 
1906  there  were  38^1  an  increase  of  144.  There  has 
been  a  constant  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  an  in- 
crease of  the  proportion  of  trained  men,  making  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  work.  Fully  40  per  cent. 
are  graduates  of  the  Association  training  schools. 

In  1896  the  number  of  men  participating  in  the 
physical  privileges  of  the  Association  was  52,672;  in 


1906  this  number  had  increased  to  I53473f  an  in- 
crease of  over  100,000  in  the  ten  years,  or  an  aver- 
age of  10,000  yearly. 

The  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  progress  has 
been  the  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  accepted 
forms  of  physical  training  and  the  attention  to  the 
hygienic  and  recreative  aspects  of  the  work.  The 
relation  of  the  physical  work  to  the  Association 
work  as  a  whole  has  been  discerned.  The  scien- 
tific method  of  study  has  increasingly  character- 
ized, the  work  conducted.  The  Association  recog- 
nizes not  only  its  membership  as  its  field  of  eflfort, 
but  the  whole  community,  and  has  sought  to  adapt 
its  work  to  meet  the  larger  needs.  In  this  effort 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  271  leaders  were 
trained  and  furnished  to  direct  the  physical  work 
in  churches,  boys'  clubs,  settlements,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Training  Schools  and  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
the  graduates.  A  new  summer  school  also  has  been 
organized  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

IN  GENERAL:  Increased  popularity  of  physi- 
cal training  with  the  masses  and  greater  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  many,— the  introduction  of 
physical  training  in  the  grammVir  schools,  great 
growth  in  the  number  of  public  playgrounds  and 
gymnasia,  the  greater  dignity  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  colleges,  and  the  recognition  of  physi- 
cal training  as  an  integral  part  of  education. 

THE  MOST  LIKELY  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  FUTURE  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. :— Urger  suc- 
cess and  greater  advances  in  relating  the  physical 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes,  the  influencing  of  corporations  to 
make  provision  for  the  recreative  needs  of  their 
employees,  prevailing  upon  the  municipality  to 
provide  for  public  recreation,  the  education  of 
young  men  with  reference  to  their  physical  habits 
and  right  living.  ^ 

IN  GENERAL :— Great  growth  in  public  play- 
grounds in  the  medium-sized  cities  of  America, 
great  development  of  physical  training  in  Canada 
and  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states,  increased 
facilities  for  and  participation  in  physical  privi- 
leges and  athletic  sports  by  the  mass  of  individu- 
als, increased  use  of  preventive  measures  for  main- 
taining health  of  which  physical  training  shall  be 
a  great  part. 


Advancement  Noticeable  in  Educational 
Circles 

By  George  Wittich,  Director,  Normal  School  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 

According  to  my  observations  the  progress  of 
physical  training  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  as  follows: 

In  association  work  no  progress  worth  speak- 
ing of  has  taken  place,  whereas  that  in  the  primary 
and  elementary  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
high  schools,  has  been  considerable.  In  most  cities 
physical  training  is  slowly  but  steadily  becoming 
a  recognized  educational  factor  and  a  science.  In 
a  number  of  commonwealths  the  physical  training 
is  based  strictly  upon  the  laws  of  psychology,  peda- 
gogy* physiology  of  the  human  body  and  socio- 
logy. It  is  true  that  pedantic  and  erroneous  meth- 
ods of  conducting  physical  training  are  yet  found 
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occasionally,  due  to  the  work  of  men  and  women] 
who  are  full  of  theory  and  high  ideals,  but  la< 
the  practical  knowledge  and  experiences  which] 
are  so  very  necessary  to  make  physical  training 
successful  department  in  general  education.  Thisl 
condition  will  be  eliminated  in  the  course  of  time' 
through  the  exchange  of  thought. 

In  some  localities  too  much  success  is  expected' 
from  the  exclusive  practice  of  the  so-called  **natu-;[ 
ral   activities,"    running,    jumping,   throwing,   strik-;* 
ing,    etc.     We    all    know    and    apreciate  the  value' 
of  these  activities,  especially  when  they  are  brought 
into   the   employ  of  education   properly,   but  alone 
they  lack  the  refining  influences  of  some  of  the  more 
formal   and   artistic  work.     Only   a   well   balanced 
combination  of  these  activities  and  the  more  formal 
and  artistic  work  will  produce  a  system  of  physical 
training  that  will  answer  all  demands  of  this  age  of 
progress,    electricity    and    steam    power    upon    the 
human  being. 


Growth  of  Athletics  in  Middle  Western 
Schools 

By  Horace  Butterworth,  Director,  Philadelphia  Nor- 
mal School  of  Physical  Training.  i 

In  response  to  your  questions  regarding  evi- 
dences of  progress  in  physical  education  during  t 
the  past  ten  years,  I  should  say  that  in  university  ' 
circles  in  the  middle  west,  where  all  but  two  years 
of  my  experience  has  been  passed,  the  growth  of 
interest  in  track  athletics  and  football  has  been 
the  most  notable  factor.  The  interest  has  spread 
from  the  universities  downward  through  the  vari- 
ous strata  of  school  life,  and  is  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  all  grades  of  grammar,  high  and  pre- 
paratory schools  in  that  section  at  present,  as  com- 
pared with  an  interest  centering  in  small  groups 
ten  years  ago. 

In  a  general  outlook  I  think  the  construction  of 
out-of-door  and  municipal  gymnasiums  culminating 
in  the  splendid  equipment  provided  by  the  South 
Park  Commission,  Chicago,  is  the  most  noteworthy 
evidence  of  progress. 

In  the  prophetic  line,  I  consider*  the  most  likely 
development  in  normal  school  methods  to  be  a 
raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  as  to  educa- 
tional requirements  and  a  differentiation  of  courses 
to  provide  specialists  for  particular  forms  of  work. 

In  general,  most  marked  progress  is  apt  to  be 
made,  I  think,  in  the  spread  of  physical  training 
in  schools  and  in  providing  facilities  for  exercise 
by  towns  and  cities. 


able  feature  is  the  place  given  to  certain  forms  of 
dancing.  While  this  phase  of  physical  training  can 
not  substitute  the  older  and  more  comprehensive 
methods,  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  addi- 
tion. 

In  general,  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been': 
The  universal  interest  displayed  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  high  physical  development  as  shown  in 
the  multiplicity  of  gymnasia,  both  in  public  and 
private  schools,  the  interest  shown  by  the  public 
at  large  in  increased  patronage  of  games  and 
sports,  the  increasing  space  given  to  the  subject 
in  public  print,  and  the  drawing  together  of  na- 
tions for  the  closer  study  of  each  other's  methods 
in  developing  great  physical  powers. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  greatest  progress  will 
be  shown  in  the  field  of  medical  gymnastics.  The 
treatment  of  orthopedic  cases  presents  the  great- 
est possibilities  and  perhaps  the  greatest  need. 

The  general  effect  of  systematic  physical  train- 
ing will  be  more  noticeable  in  women  than  in  men. 
Already,  we  see  a  new  race  of  women  forming 
the  American  type.  This  must  have  a  decided 
effect  on  future  generations,  and  the  coming  Amer- 
ican, bom  of  athletic  parents,  should  present  a 
figure  in  strong  contrast  to  the  ungainly,  round- 
shouldered,  unevenly  developed  individual,  which 
has  long  been  our  national  type. 


Universal  Introduction  of  Swedish  Methods 
in  Schools 

By  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Director,  Posse  Gymna- 
sium ;  Editor  of  "  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal." 

In  answer  to  your  first  question  I  should  say 
the  most  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
physical  training  is  the  almost  universal  introduc- 
tion of  the  Swedish  form  of  arranging  exercises 
for  public  schools.  The  Swedish  "table  of  exer- 
cises" forms  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  work,  es- 
pecially in  lower  grades.  For  physical  training  in 
higher   and   secondary   schools,   a   specially   notice- 


Improved  Teachers ;  Growth  of  Interest  by 

Physicians 
By  Watson  L.  Savage,  M.D.,  President,  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Replying  to  your  very  interesting  question,  I 
beg  to  present  briefly  the  following  signs  of  prog- 
ress : 

The  improved  educational  standing  and  rank 
of  the  teachers  of  physical  training. 

The  increased  number  of  pubHc  schools  in  large 
cities  making  provision  for  the  work  and  requiring 
the  same. 

Giving  credit  of  points  to  coimt  for  a  degree  in 
colleges. 

The  broader  courses  being  taught  in  our  Normal 
Schools  of  Physical  Training. 

In  my  own  field  (medical)  evidences  of  prog- 
ress are  to  be  seen  in  the  increased  number  of 
physicians  making  use  of  exercise  as  a  part  of  their 
prescription. 

I  would  like  here  to  add  that  the  greatest  need 
is  a  proper  education  of  the  physician  as  to  the 
use  of  exercise  as  a  therapeutic  agent  This  must 
come  through  instruction  in  our  medical  schools 
and  research  in  physiology  of  bodily  exercise  and 
writings  of  physical   educators. 

This  is  the  line  along  which  I  hope  for  most  in 
the  next  ten  years,  but  it  is  a  little  early  for  it 
now.  At  present  the  rapid  development  of  general 
athletics  and  games  with,  later,  classification  and 
closer  regulation,  is  the  evident  tendencx-  Too 
much  competition  is  the  red  light  of  danger  ahead. 
A  suggestion  for  the  encouragement  of  better  gen- 
eral physical  condition  would  be  the  awarding  of 
a  medal  (paid  for  by  applicant)  for  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  all-around  physical  excellence,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  committee  of  national  standing. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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How  to  Interest  New  Members 

In  the  Gymnasium 


THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  direc- 
tors of  gymnasiums  in  various  institutions  in 
which  they  relate  their  own  methods  and  results 
in  handling  new  members.  The  articles  will  aim 
to  cover  these  points,  as  well  as  others:  Reception 
of  the  new  member,  advice  and  supervision  of  ini- 
tial work  on  the  floor,  direction  of  individual  work 
and  advice,  special  difficulties  with  the  new  mem- 
ber and  how  overcome,  how  the  new  member  is 
made  into  an  old  member. 

The  first  article,  printed  in  this  issue,  deals  with 
conditions  in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
physical  department,  written  by  a  director  of  ex- 
perience and  a  producer  of  successful  results. 
Following  articles  will  deal  with  conditions  in  an 
athletic  dub,  in  a  college  and  in  a  woman's  gym- 
nasium. 

As  this  series  of  articles  is  printed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  instructors  in  general,  the  subject  is  open  to 
discussion.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  communi- 
cations giving  further  information  along  this  line 
or  commenting  in  any  way  upon  what  writers  of 
the  articles  may  say. — Editor. 


The  New  Man  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Gymnasium 

By   C.    R.    H.    JACKSON,    Physical  Director, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

BEFORE  discussing  the  needs  of  new  members 
we  may  advantageously  consider  the  place 
given  the  new  member  in  organizing  the  working 
plans  of  the  department. 

Whenever  a  class  is  spoken  of  in  this  article  it 
will  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  senior  class,  con- 
sisting of  men  over  i8  years  of  age,  which  in  its 
treatment  of  new  members  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  treatment  new  members  of  other  classes  re- 
ceive. The  plan  of  procedure  here  given  is  from 
the  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  and  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the  physical  department  of 
the  Scranton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  during  the  first  year  the  new  gym- 
nasium was  opened,  proves  that  there  is  some 
merit  in  this  method. 

PREPARATION. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  to  take  care 
of  the  new  members  before  they  come.  , 

In  the  fall  this  is  done  by  organizing  all  leaders' 
corps  at  least  one  month  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  department  for  the  winter's  work.  (See  pre- 
vious article  on  "How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a 
Gymnasium  Leaders'  Corps,"  in  "American  Gym- 
nasia" of  Sept.  1905.)  During  this  time  at  least 
six  sessions  are  held  for  both  study  and  practice, 
and  one  subject  is  considered  and  discussed  very 
thoroughly,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  new 
members.  There  is  also  a  secret  social  committee, 
the  members  of  which  are  carefully  picked  men. 
Representatives  of  this  committee  are  on  the  floor 


with  each  class  to  welcome  beginners,  introduce 
new  members  to  older  ones  and  assist  new  and 
backward  men.  When*  we  recall  that  one  class 
often  represents  nearly  every  occupation  of  city 
life,  including,  as  one  of  our  classes  did  last  year, 
laborers,  mechanics,  draughtsmen,  clerks,  sales- 
men, policemen,  politicians,  students,  teachers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  dentists,  business  men,  etc.,  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  introduction  of  men  of  simi- 
lar occupation  and  inclination  is  apparent 

The  closing  of  the  department  for  the  week  pre- 
vious to  the  formal  opening,  enables  us  to  open  to 
the  public  every  fall  a  department  that  is  beauti- 
fully clean,  attractive  and  safe. 

When  the  classes  begin  the  fall  term,  the  work  is 
so  planned  that  one  squad  is  formed  of  the  begin- 
ners, but  as  this  squad  improves  by  practice  the 
new  members  who  come  to  us  after  the  classes 
have  been  undef  headway  for  a  month  or  more, 
are  placed  temporarily  in  the  squad  that  theii  con- 
dition warrants;  frequently  they  are  enrolled,  for 
a  few  weeks,  with  the  business  and  professional 
men's  division,  which  is  a  large  squad  of  middle 
aged  and  elderly  men  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  afternoon  classes. 

Since  we  do  not  hold  formal  annual  examina- 
tions or  tests  for  the  promotion  of  men  to  higher 
grades,  the  leaders  of  each  squad  and  the  director 
in  charge,  constituting  an  examining  board,  are 
empowered  to  grant  promotion  of  any  man  when- 
ever his  condition  and  performance  warrant  it. 
Men  are  constantly  being  promoted  from  one  squad 
to  another;  thus  no  man  is  held  back,  nor  embar- 
rassed by  undue  prominence  being  given  his  lack 
of  skill. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  plans  having  been  carefully  made  for  the 
new  member  the  first  thing  we  do  with  him  is  to 
give  him  a  thorough  examination.  This  is  always 
private  and  with  the  patient  nude.  This  examina- 
tion always  includes  measurements  of  circumfer- 
ence, depths  and  breadths  of  trunk,  heights  and 
weights,  lung  capacity,  examination  of  heart  and 
lungs,  condition  of  spine,  chest  walls,  feet,  equal 
length  of  limbs,  posture,  etc.    * 

The  new  member  is  then  shown  his  errors  of  pos- 
ture and  faults  of  structure  (if  they  can  be  cor- 
rected) while  standing  before  a  large  mirror.  He 
is  then  placed  in  the  best  possible  position,  and 
advised  how,  when  and  why  to  habitually  maintain 
the  same.  He  is  then  shown  what  exercises  will 
help  and  told  why  they  will  help.  He  is  then  re- 
quested to  dress  and  advised  to  call  upon  one  of 
the  medical  staff  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Two  cards  are  handed  him.  One  contains  the 
following   "Reasons   for   Requiring   Examinations": 

First,  for  the  Man — That  the  advice  and  pre- 
scription may  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  each 
man,  and  that  he  may  be  given  the  proper  kind 
and  amount  of  exercise. 

Second,  for  the  Association — That  the  Associa- 
tion be  not    credited    with    hernias,    strains,    etc.. 
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which  were  contracted  before  using  the  gymna- 
sium. 

NOW  do  not  hesitate  to  begin  training.  We 
promise  that  you  will   not  be   embarrassed. 

The  other  side  of  the  card  has  office  hours  and 
days   of  medical   and   physical*  examiners. 

The  other  card  describes  and  gives  the  prices 
of  uniform  gymnasium  suits  and  where  sold. 

NECESSITY    FOR    EXAMINATION. 

That  every  new  member  should  be  examined  be- 
fore using  the  gymnasium,  the  following  few  cases 
will  prove. 

Student,  boy  ,aged  14: — Mitral  regurgitation  and 
hypertrophy.  We  wrote  his  father,  informing  him 
that  we  did  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
permitting  his  son  to  exercise  with  a  class  of 
strong,  vigorous  boys,  and  enclosed  a  check  for 
membership  and  locker  fee  paid,  but  stated  that 
with  care  we  believed  that  the  boy  might  live  a 
long  and  useful  life,  and  suggested  that  he  be  kept 
busy  with  studies  and  work  well  within  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers.  In  reply  the  father  called 
and  informed  the  writer  that  a  medical  specialist 
of  cardiac  diseases,  several  years  previous,  had 
given  the  boy  only  two  years  to  live,  and  because 
the  boy  had  not  died,  the  father  thought  that  the 
danger  was  past. 

Young  man,  19  years  of  age,  bank  clerk;  Ingui- 
nal hernia,  not  aware  of  his  condition.  Radical 
treatment  advised.     Cured. 

Young  man,  17  years  of  age,  stenographer:  Ex- 
treme scoliosis  with  rotation  (deviation  of  spine 
from  median  line  two  inches)  did  not  know  his 
spine  was  crooked. 

Attorney,  aged  50  years:  flat  feet;  very  painful. 
Several  physicians  had  diagnosed  trouble  "rheu- 
matism." Plaster  casts  of  feet  made  and  arch  sup- 
ports inserted  in  shoes  by  orthopedist.  Result, 
relief  from  excruciating  pain,  and  greatly  im- 
proved health. 

Dentist,  aged  32  years;  large,  pendant  abdomen, 
intense  abdominal  pains  after  each  meal,  chronic 
diarrhoea.  Cured  in  three  months  by  regular  ex- 
ercise. 

Clerk,  17  years  of  age:  Formerly  had  infantile 
paralysis,  resultant  scoliosis  with  rotation;  weak 
heart.  Cured  by  daily  special  exercises  for  weak 
muscles  and  constant  practice  of  correct  position. 
Now  a  physical  director  and  doing  excellent  work. 

While  the  physical  department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  is  neither  a  sanitarium 
nor  an  institution  for  the  practice  of  medical  gym- 
nastics, such  cases  as  those  enumerated,  and  a 
great  many  more,  may  be  treated  by  a  little  daily 
attention  of  the  physical  director,  especially  in  cities 
where  there  is  not  an  orthopedic  ward  conducted. 
If  the  local  physical  directors  do  not  help  these  per- 
sons, who  will?  But  the  work  done  in  a  public  gym- 
nasium must  always  be  inferior  to  that  done  by  a 
well  equipped  and  properly  conducted  orthopedic  in- 
stitution. 

As  the  director  examines  the  member  by  test,  ob- 
servation and  questions,  the  new  member,  especially 
if  he  be  a  man  of  education,  examines  the  director, 
and  before  he  leaves  the  examination  room  has 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  director's  ability  to  help 
him. 


One  source  of  constant  surprise  to  the  writer  is 
the  eagerness  with  which  most  men  speak  of  their 
private  life  and  personal  condition  during  these  ex- 
aminations, and  the  freedom  with  which  they  ask 
and  answer  questions  of  the  most  delicate  nature. 
The  director  should  never  forget  that  he  is  tread- 
ing upon  dangerous  ground  when  dealing  with  an- 
other man's  private  affairs,  and  should  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  desire  to  help  his  patient,  to  do  this 
he  must  be  considerate,  conservative  and  a  gentle- 
man always. 

Rash  promises  must  never  be  made.  We  can  far 
better  exceed  our  promises,  than  fail  to  fulfill  one 
promise,  however  carelessly  made.         • 

BEGINNING   TRAINING. 

The  examination  having  been  made  and  the  mem- 
ber's condition  found  to  either  warrant  or  prohibit 
his  immediate  exercising  with  one  of  the  classes,  he 
should  be  introduced  to  one  of  the  assistant  physi- 
cal directors,  and  to  the  gymnasium  clerk;  his 
locker  assigned  him,  system  governing  rental  of 
towels  explained,  and  all  information  conducive  to 
his  comfort  and  pleasure  given. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  all  new  to  this  man. 
We  are  apt  to  use  technical  terms  which  are  unfa- 
miliar to  him,  so  we  must  be  thorough  and  explicit 
in  all  information  given,  and  do  our  very  utmost 
to  make  him  feel  at  home. 

If  he  is  advised  to  participate  in  any  part  of  the 
class  exercises,  he  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  squad  with  an  assistant,  or  older  man  to  instruct 
him,  and  his  mistakes  allowed  to  pass  without  com- 
ment until  after  the  novelty  and  newness  have  worn 
off. 

Frequently  the  new  member  is  advised  to  do  only 
individual  work  for  the  first  week  or  two,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mass  drill  only  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  until  he  is  prepared  for  the  more  vigorous 
apparatus  work.  Later  on,  some  of  these  men  arc 
advised  to  omit  the  games  for  a  while  and  cither 
substitute  individual,  corective  work,  or  rest  while 
the  other  men  are  engaged  in  games  or  contests. 
The  more  violent  forms  of  exercise  are  prohibited 
whenever  it  is  deemed  best  for  a  man's  best  inter- 
ests. 

There  is  a  physical  director  on  duty  daily  from 
9  A.  M.  until  10  P.  M.  In  addition  to  this,  several 
of  the  leaders  are  on  the  floor  a  half  hour  before 
each  class  period.  Every  man  wearing  epaulets  is 
qualified  to  explain  the  exercises  prescribed  in  the 
gymnasium  manuals,  and  members  are  invited  to 
apply  to  them  for  information  previous  to  any 
regular  class  session.  . 

When  a  new  member  is  placed  in  a  squad,  he  is 
introduced  to  his  leader,  and  the  leader  is  quietly 
advised  of  any  special  weakness  of  the  new  member. 
His  case  is  briefly  but  clearly  explained,  and  the 
leader  is  advised  regarding  exercises  the  new  man 
should  avoid  and  when  to  dismiss  him.  The  leader 
finds  opportunity  to  introduce  him  to  a  few  other 
men,  after  the  squad  work,  and  places  him  in  charge 
of  a  man  who  looks  after  him  for  the  evening. 

The  physical  director  must  remember  the  advice 
he  has  given  each  man,  and  when  the  new  member 
has  had  sufficient  exercise  for  the  first  night  must 
advise  him  to  stop.  '^ 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Should  the  Disarmament  Count  in  Fencing 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


THE  recent  adoption  in  Germany  of  a  rule  mak- 
ing the  disarmament  in  foil  play  count  as  a 
touch  for  the  giver,  reawakens  interest  again  in 
this  matter,  which  for  long  has  lain  dormant  in 
this  country,  and  which  American  fencers  generally 
have  considered  settled.  The  Amateur  Fencers* 
League  rule, 'which  generally  governs  contests  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  reads: 

"A  disarmament  is  of  no  value.  A  touch  im- 
mediately following  a  disarmament  counts." 

The  reasoning  which  finally  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  is  complicated,  but  in  essence  was  with 
purpose  of  discouraging  frequent  effort' at  disarm- 
ing. It  provides  that  a  deliberate  hit,  made  after 
the  adversary  is  observed  to  be  disarmed,  shall 
not  count,  but  that  a  touch  made  in  the  motion 
that  has  resulted  in  disarmament,  that  is,  "imme- 
diately following  a  disarmament,"  shall  count,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  fencer  making  such  a 
hit  does  it  in  the  enthusi;ism  of  action,  but  not  with 
the  cold-blooded  purpose  of  striking  an  unarmed 
opponent. 

Under  the  American  rule  a  finer  foil  play  has 
been  developed  than  existed  before  its  adoption. 
Old  fencers  well  remember  the  slashing  bouts  of 
.former  times  when  the  mutual  desire  of  the  con- 
testants was,  often  simply  to  disarm.  When  the 
disarmament  itself  counted  as  a  touch  it  was  obvi- 
ously a  great  temptation  to  the  fencer  to  indulge 
in  all  the  disarmaments  possible,  the  more  so  as 
it  was^  what  may  well  be  termed  a  "galley  play." 
In  the  endeavor  to  avoid  being  disarmed  a  fencer 
was  inclined  to  grip  too  tightly,  and  to  never  de- 
velop the  firmness  and  dexterity  of  hand  and  fin- 
gering that  comes  with  greater  freedom  from  anx- 
iety on  this  point.  On  the  other  hand  the  evasion 
of  disarmament  is  an  element  of  foil  play  requir- 
ing the  utmost  dexterity.  The  development  of  that 
especial  nimbleness  and  lightness  of  hand  which 
makes  escape  from  blade  a  matter  of  instinct  is 
one  of  the  finest  points  of  the  art  of  fencing.  But 
whether  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh 
the  arguments  against  the  "disarmament  equals  a 
touch"   rule  is  another  matter. 

We  have  seen  the  "coarsening"  influence  of  the 
rule  in  old-time  play,  and  we  have  observed  the 
improvement  under  the  present  A.  F.  L.  A.  rule. 

I  believe  that  American  fencers  generally  will 
be  opposed  to  the  new  German  adoption,  and  will 
prefer  the  present  American  rule,  which  was 
adopted  after  long  consideration,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  good  judgment. 


Fencing  News 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia,"  special  attention  will  be  given  to  a 
record  of  current  events  of  interest  to  the  fencing 
world.     This  will  be,  at  first,  an  experiment  to  de- 


termine whether  there  is  sufficient  interest  among 
fencing  people  to  support  such  a  feature  and  to  jus- 
tify space  being  given  to  it.  If  you  are  interested 
and  would  like  to  see  a  good  department  of  fenc- 
ing news  and  discussion  as  a  feature  of  this  maga- 
zine, will  you  let  us  know  at  once,  with  your  sub- 
scription, if  not  already  a  subscriber?  We  will 
present  just  as  good  a  department  as  we  can  se- 
cure support  for.  This  feature  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia" will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.   Ranlett,  a  fencing  instructor  of  Boston. 


Sixty  Lives  Saved  by  Pyramid 

By  means  of  a  gymnastic  pyramid,  made  by  fire- 
men, policemen  and  citizen  volunteers,  at  a  New 
York  city  fire  in  March,  60  young  women  were 
rescued  from  a  fire  escape  on  the  second  floor,  the 
fire  ladders  having  been  delayed.  Within  a  few 
minutes  afterward  the  building  collapsed. 


In  Philadelphia  Schools 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia  authorized, 
Sept.  18,  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  physi- 
cal training  in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city 
A  director  is  to  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  ^$2500,  and 
ten  assistants  at  liooo  each.  The  new  movement 
is  to  take  effect  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  plans  can  be 
perfected. 

May  -  Pole  Possibilities  and  Dances 

A  book  containing  a  detailed  description  of  the 
May-pole  festivities  successfully  carried  on  in  Women's 
Department  at  University  of  Illinois,  under  super, 
vision  of  Mrs.  Jennette  C.  Lincoln,  physical  director, 
is  about  to  be  published  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 
It  will  be  illustrated  from  photographs  and  by  dia- 
grams. Its  practical  nature  and  the  several  dances 
which  are  complete  in  themselves  and  which  may  be 
used  independent  of  May-pole  work,  are  features  that 
will  appeal  to  directors  of  physical  training. 


Dancing  in  Cleveland  Schools 

Dancing  is  being  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland  by  G.  W.  Ehler,  director  of  physical 
training.  Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal  of  New  York 
recently  conducted  an  institute  with  the  physical  train- 
ing teachers  of  the  Cleveland  schools  for  four  days 
and  instructed  them  in  the  most  practical  forms  of 
folk  dancing  for  their  use.  The  teachers  are  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation,  and  will  do 
some  experimental  work  this  year,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  grammar  schools.  Dancing  has 
already  been  incorporated  in  the  physical  training 
work  of  some  of  the  high  schools.  No  decision  has 
been  reached  as  to  its  introduction  into  the  grade 
schools. 
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Gymnastic  Educational  Play  for  Children 


A  VACANCY  seems  to  exist  in  physical  education 
between  the  play  of  the  kindergarten  and  the 
regular  g>'ninastic  work  of  the  school,  say  the  au- 
thors of  a  recent  book*  in  its  introductory  words. 
This  truth  is  becoming  recognized  by  educational 
authorities  and  by  physical  directors  who  have 
studied  the  situation,  and  various  methods  are  be- 
ing tested  to  bridge  the  gap  that  unquestionably 
exists. 

"We  present,"  say  the  authors  of  the  book  re- 
ferred to,  "only  those  classes  of  movements  that 
correspond  to  the  stage  of  development  through 
which  the  child  is  passing  '  during  his  first  two 
years  jn  the  primary  school,  and  have  culled  from 
those  classes  the  gymnastic  exercises  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  little  child.  Little  children  should 
forget  their  bodies  while  performing  physical  ex- 
ercises, and  to  induce  this  forgetfulness  they 
must  have  in  mind  a  picture  of  something  extrane- 
ous to  themselves  which  they  are  to  represent. 
These  representations  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  little  ones,  who  are  perfectly  happy  while  play- 
ing they  are  ducks,  chickens  or  statues.  Left  to 
themselves,  children  will  play  at  being  all  of  these 
things  and  thousands  more,  the  difference  in  this 
directed  exercise  being  that  the  teacher  has  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  the  selection  of  the  movements,  the 
seciuence  of  these  in  the  day's  lesson,  and  their 
progression   from  one   lesson   to  another. 

"Children  who  have  had  their  early  gymnastics 
ill  the  guise  of  play  enter  upon  the  first  lessons  of 
formal  gymnastics  with  unusual  interest,  joyfully 
recognizing  familiar  movements  under  new  names. 
The  ease  with  which  they  perform  their  exercises 
in  resouse  to  their  conscious  volition  testifies  to 
the  value  of  their  previous   physical  training." 

The  characteristics  of  this  form  of  physical 
training,  or  education,  for  children  includes  simple 
marching,  with  no  attempt  at  technicalities,  and 
u^cd  chiefly  with  music  with  well  marked  time; 
running,  indoors  and  out,  with  and  outside  of 
.iianus ;  simplest  of  jumping,  from  heights  and  over 
ohstacKs  but  with  extreme  care  that  injuries  are 
not  caused  to  the  little  folks,  a  danger  which  can 
hv  minimized  by  careful  watching  and  slow  and 
discriminating  progression;  deep  breathing  (which 
niccssarily  accompanies  all  forms  of  physical  ex- 
ercise, for  young  or  old,  when  properly  done),  so 
tliat  full  inspiration  and  deep  expiration  may  be- 
come a  fixed  habit  in  the  after  life  of  the  children; 
seen  ring  the  breathing  exercise  by  means  of  natu- 
ral   stretching    as    part   of   the    play    instead    of   by 

**i'jUicational  Gymnastic  Play,"  by  Fanny  L. 
John.-nn  and  Jennie  M.  Colby,  published  1906,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  by  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  by 
wliose  iH'rmission  these  extracts  are  made  in 
"  \mcricnn  Gymnasia."  Book  sent  postage  paid 
fr)r  70  cents  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 


conscious  effort  in  that  direction;  and  the  neces- 
sary "joyousness"  which  is  such  an  essential  part 
of  health  exercise. 

The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographed  poses 
and  includes  26  games  in  addition  to  the  more 
formal  exercises  which  are  classified  in  this  order: 
Commencing  positions,  balance  movements,  arm 
movements,  trunk  rotations,  trunk  sideways-flex- 
ions,  head  movements,  jumping,  breathing  exer- 
cises. There  are  also  miscellaneous  exercises,  ex- 
amples of  tables  of  exercises,  and  a  reference  list, 
of  books  and  articles.  It  may  be  evident  to  the 
reader  that  the  exercises  are  based  on  Swedish 
principles. 

The  following  balance  movements  are  from  the 
book,  the  play  name  being  given  first,  followed  by 
the  technical  name  of  movement: 

BALANCE    MOVEMENTS. 

I. — Looking  Over  a  Fence  (wing  standing,  heel 
elevation).  Place  palms  of  hands  on  hips,  fingers 
in  front,  thumbs  behind.  Position  should  be  easy, 
hips  bearing  whole  weight  of  arm  so  that  there  i< 
no  elevation  of  shoulders,  (b)  At  signal  from 
teacher,  rise  quickly  on  toes,  heels  going  apart  as 
they  leave  ground;  lift  head  and  chest,  and  stretch 
spine.  At  another  signal  come  down  slowly,  keep- 
ing weight  well  forward. 

2. — Growing  Tall;  Giraffe  (stand,  heel  eleva- 
tion).    Same  as  No.  i  but  let  arms  hang  at  sides. 

3. — Rooster  Crowing  (wing  stride  stand,  heel 
elevation).    Same  as  No.  i  but  with  a  stride  stand 

4. — Looking  in  a  Shop  Window  When  the  Street 
is  Crowded  (wing  close  stand,  heel  elevation). 
Same  as  No.  i  but  with  feet  close  together  and 
straight. 

5. — Giant  Brownie  and  Child  (wing  stand,  knee 
flexion).  Hands  on  hips,  (b)  At  signal,  knee> 
bend  half  way  (keeping  heels  up),  knees  stretch 
and  heels  sink;  head  up  and  trunk  erect  through- 
out the  exercise. 

6. — Statue  (toe  support  standing  position).  Place 
left  foot  backward,  with  only  the  toe  touching 
ground;  bring  left  foot  to  position  and  repeat  with 
other  foot.     The  chest  should  be  well  lifted. 

7. — Pigeon  or  Chicken  Stretching  its  Leg.  (wing 
standing,  leg  elevation  backward).  Hands  on 
hips.  Lift  left  foot  from  ground,  stretching  leg 
and  foot  backward;  trunk  erect;  return  to  posi- 
tion; repeat  with  right  leg. 

8.— -Grow  Tall  and  Look  Around  (wing  toe 
stand,  head  rotation).  Hands  on  hips.  Rise 
quickly  on  toes,  then  rotate  head  quickly  from 
side  to  side  several  times;  return  to  position. 

9.— (a)  Stepping  Stones;  (b)  Stilts;  (c)  Cross- 
ing Muddy  Street  (yard  cross  standing,  slow  march 
on  tiptoe).  Arms  straight  out  sideways  from 
shoulders,  palms  down,  fingers  stretched  but  not 
spread.  Walk  very  slowly  forward  on  tip-toe, 
pausing  for  a  second  on  each  step;  take  long  steps; 
arms  used  to  retain  balance. 

10. — Mandarin  (wing  curtesy  standing  head  ro- 
tation). Hands  on  hips.  Heels  lift,  knees  bend, 
head  rotation;  return  to  position. 
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II. — Swinging  Pendulum.  Hands  on  hips.  Stand 
on  left  leg  and  swing  right  backward  and  for- 
ward; Stand  on  right  and  swing  left;  keep  knees 
straight. 

12. — Step  and  Grow  Tall  (wing  walk  stand,  heel 
elevation).  Hands  on  hips,  one  foot  in  advance 
of  the  other  as  in  ordinary  walking  step. 

13. — Elevator.  Go  up  to  top  floor,  down  to  base- 
ment, up  to  top  floor,  stop  on  street  floor,  (wing 
stride  standing,  knee  flexion). 

14- — Stork    Standing   on   One   Leg    (wing  crook, 

•  1-2   standing   position).     Hands   on   hip.     Lift   left 

leg  until  knee  and  hip  joints  form  right  angles,  toe 

pointing  down;   return  to  position  and  repeat  with 

right   leg. 


18. — Ducks  Waddling  (children  say  "quack! 
quack!").  (Courtesy  sitting,  walk  forward).  In 
position  of  No.  16,  place  hands  on  thighs  and  walk 
forward;  heels  must  not  touch  floor  while  walking. 

19. — Bucket  Going  Down  Into  a  Well.  -  (The 
teacher  may  turn  a  handle  to  let  the  bucket  down 
and  bring  it  up.)  (wing  stride  standing,  knee 
flexion  to  sitting). 

20. — (a)  Statue;  (b)  Circus  Rider.  (wing 
standing  leg  elevation  sideways).  Hands  on  hips. 
Lift  left  leg  out  sideways,  knee  and  instep  stretched 
and  trunk  erect;  replace  left  leg  and  lift  right;  re- 
peat several  times. 

21. —  (a)  Bicycle  Rider  (b)  High  Stepping 
Horses,    Walking   or    Pawing   the    Ground,    (Wing 


THE  SEE-SAW  (EXERCISE  22) 


15. — Plank  or  Log  Across  Stream  (balance 
walk).  Walking  a  chalk  mark,  crack  in  floor,  or 
a  balance  beam. 

16. — Going  Down  into  a  Mine  (wing  standing, 
knee  flexion  to  sitting).  Hands  on  hips.  Heels 
lift  and  knees  bend  as  far  as  muscles  will  allow; 
heels  up  throughout  exercise,  and  trunk  erect; 
knees  stretch  and  heels  sink. 

17. — Fancy  Skating  (wing  walk  stand,  leg  ele- 
vation backward).  Hands  on  hips.  Slide  left  foot 
forward  as  in. skating,  at  same  time  lifting  right 
foot  from  floor  and  stretching  leg  and  foot  back- 
ward; keep  body  erect;  hold  this  position  for  a 
moment,  then  slide  right  foot  forward,  lifting  and 
stretching  left  leg  backward ;   repeat  several   times. 


standing  alternate  knee  flexion  upward).  Position 
as  in  No.  14.  Execute  slowly,  and  put  one  foot 
down  as  other  leaves  ground.  This  movement 
may  be  executed  in  place  or  going  round  the  room 
as  preferred. 

22. —  (a)  Churning  (b)  See-saw  (see  illustra- 
tion), (wing  toe  standing,  knee  flexion).  See 
No.  I.  Knees  bend  and  stretch;  bend  and  stretch 
several  times ;  return  to  position.  For  (a)  the 
teacher  grasps  the  upper  arms  of  the  child  and 
guides  the  bending  and  stretching  of  the  knees. 
For  (b)  two  children  stand  opposite  each  other 
and  one  goes  down  as  the  other  goes  up.  Execute 
to  music,  3-4  or  6-8  time. 

(Continued  on  page  i6.) 


EDITORIAL 


HOW  DO  WE  KNOW  THAT  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  IS  ADVANCING? 

EVIDENCES  that  physical  training  is  surely, 
gradually  working  itself  into  its  proper  niche 
are  found  now  and  then  in  the  record  of  current 
events  published  in  these  pages.  That  mere  gym- 
nastics or  routine  drills,  and  much  less  athletics, 
as  that  term  is  popularly  applied,  are  collectively 
a  complete  end  in  themselves,  is  an  idea  that  is 
being  put  aside  to  give  place  to  the  larger  concep- 
tion of  physical  education— bodily  development — as 
one  phase  in  the  process  of  making  a  man — an  all- 
round  man. 

When  the  teachers  of  physical  training  on  one 
side  and  the  administration  of  educational  insti- 
tutions on  the  other,  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved  in  this  conception,  and 
act  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  it,  unquestioned  rec- 
ognition of  physical  training  as  a  profession  will 
not  be  long  delayed  and  the  men  and  women  at- 
tached to  it  will  awake  to  their  opportunities. 

At  present  this  consideration  is  found  too  vis- 
ionary by  many  now  receiving  their  first  experience 
as  teachers  of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  The  more 
immediate  duties  absorb  them.  They  are  too  close 
to  the  daily  routine  to  see  far  ahead.  But  there 
are  those  who  do  see  the  signs  and  who  are  work- 
ing, quietly  or  openly,  to  prepare  the  way  for  what 
is  surely  coming,  that  it  come  right. 

If  all  there  is  in  gymnastics  is  to  guide  a  gym- 
nasium class  through  a  schedule  of  exercises  on 
the  horse  or  the  horizontal  bar,  or  to  execute  a 
dumbbell  drill  with  an  exactness  and  grace  that 
shall  win  the  applause  of  an  admiring  audience, 
gathered  to  see  a  show  and  be  entertained;  if  all 
there  is  in  athletics  is  the  training  of  a  young  man 
to  win  a  hundred  yard  dash  or  a  broad  jump  and 
gain  thereby  a  so-called  gold  medal;  if  all  there 
is  in  games  is  the  development  of  a  winning  basket 
ball  team;— if  these  things  are  the  ends,  then  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  and  women  occupying  positions 
as  physical  training  instructors  throughout  this 
continent  are  simply  holding  "jobs"  and  making 
wages.  They  are  not  and  cannot  ever  be  members 
of  a  profession,  for  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
profession  is  the  ideal:  there  must  be  inspiration, 
and  the  inspiration  must  be  worthy. 


without  a  physical  embodiment.  Is  it  nothing  to 
give  that  body  the  best  possible  existence?  That  is 
the  duty  of  physical  training.  And  is  not  physical 
training  then  a  necessary,  primal  part  of  any  wise 
scheme  of  education?  The  men  of  wisdom  of  all 
ages  have  said  so  and  that  is  the  claim  of  the  pro- 
fession today.  It  is  becoming  recognized  more  and 
more.  There  is  no  advance  without  it.  Men  are 
not  nourished  by  policies,  by  time-serving  modes. 
Ideals,  visions,  whose  truths  indeed  must  be 
proved,  but  visions  at  first,  must  be  used  to  rouse 
professions  as  to  rouse  nations.  It  is  for  the  few 
to  declare  the  visions,  but  it  is  the  important  part 
of  the  many  to  test  them.  These  visions  and  these 
provings  are  essentials  to  the  making  of  a  profes- 
sion. 


No,  these  drills  and  these  games  are  not  ends— 
they  are  simply  means  to  an  end.  The  noblest 
man  or  woman  who  ever  lived  "lived"  by  virtue  of 
the  body.  The  finest  thought,  the  grandest  aspira- 
tion,  the   warmest   affection,   cannot   be   expressed 


To  contest  in  sports  and  aim  at  something  be- 
yond victory — ^this  too  many  physical  instructors 
know  only  in  theory  and  about  which  they  gener- 
ally take  no  time  to  cultivate  an  enthusiasm.  The 
ever  pressing  problem  is  to  attract  and  hold  the 
youth  and  their  elders  to  physical  exercise  by 
means  which  must  be  as  largely  entertaining  as 
they  arc  invigorating.  It  seems  natural — perhaps  it 
is  natural — ^to  appeal  first  to  the  strong  combative 
or  competitive  sense  in  human  beings.  Most  boys 
and  men  will  strive  harder  to  excel  others  than  to 
excel  themselves.  Self-perfection  is  rather  quizzi- 
cally regarded,  in  general.  And  yet.  when  the 
higher  motive  is  once  gained,  how  much  more  en- 
thusiastically it  IS  embraced,  how  much  more 
tenaciously  it  is  held!  The  majority  of  people,  in- 
deed, do  not  appreciate  this.  The  public,  being  un- 
instructed,  is  chiefly  interested  in  victories,  though 
it  warms  to  a  "good  game"  even  more  than  to  a 
mere  victory,  when  given  the  opportunity. 

Athletics  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  largely 
influenced  by  public  opinion.  Victory,  as  an  end 
in  itself,  has  therefore  taken  an  overweening  place 
in  games.  To  give  first  place  to  the  true  physical 
purpose  and  benefit  of  the  games,  to  secure  the 
"form"— that  victory  over  one's  own  bodily  faults, 
not  to  say  some  mental  and  even  moral  ones — ^to 
establish  its  rightful  sovereignty  over  other  mere 
incidents  of  the  sport,  is  an  end  worthy  every  in- 
structor's attention.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  new 
or  neglected.  Here  and  there  advanced  thinkers 
and  doers  in  the  profession  constantly  s«ek  oppor- 
tunities to  widen  the  influence  of  the  idea.  This 
sentiment  is  back  of  the  movement  to  "educate  the 
officials."  It  is  in  mind  when  one  dwells  on  sym- 
metrical   development   and    harmonious   movement. 
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It  is  being  oftener  dwelt  upon  and  it  can  hardly  be 
dwelt  upon  too  strongly  until  the  ideal  of  the  few 
becomes  the  conviction  of  the  profession. 


Is  the  foregoing  too  idealistic?  Let  us  see 
whither  the  practical  is  leading  us. 

First,  because  it  has  been  most  talked  about  in 
the  daily  papers,  is  the  so-called  reform  in  athletic 
and  football  management  and  direction.  The  re- 
cent agitation  was  brought  about  largely  by  treat- 
ing the  sports  as  an  end  in  themselves.  The  cures 
oftenest  intelligently  proposed  are  those  designed 
to  raise  the  standard  and  tend  to  place  such  forms 
of  bodily  exercise  in  proper  relation  to  other  affairs 
of  life. 

Second,  and  of  much  importance  to  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  profession,  are  the  movements, 
not  yet  quite  definite  in  all  cases,  to  provide  stand- 
ards of  professional  efficiency.  If  physical  train- 
ing is  to  be  a  scientifically  based  profession,  at 
least  on  a  par  with  the  medical  profession,  a  stand- 
ard is  surely  needed.  There  are  many  evidences 
that  this  need  is '  appreciated.  Witness  the  effort 
to  secure  a  standard  for  students  of  the  normal 
schools   of  physical   training.        Individual   schools 


saw  the  need  for  something  of  this  sort  several 
years  ago,  so  the  present  effort  is  not  startlingly 
new.  It  is,  however,  an  effort  to  secure  concerted 
action  for  the  general  good  of  the  profession. 
Whether  it  receives  approbation  from  all  sources, 
or  does  not,  it  at  least  brings  the  subject  to  atten- 
tion and  does  that  much  good. 

Third,  let  us  remember  the  variety  of  evidences 
of  a  growing  unity  among  physical  training  instruc- 
tors. This  is  shown  by  personal  intercourse,  by  a 
growing  recognition  on  all  sides  that  not  all  the 
truth  is  contained  in  any  one  "system."  It  is  not 
a  "system"  of  gymnastics  that  is  needed,  though  a 
student  of  events  not  long  past  might  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  so,  if  he  did  not  know  better. 

More  examples  might  be  drawn  to  illustrate  how 
practical  work  is  advancing  the  profession,  but 
these  will  sufHce.  The  main  thing  is  for  every  in- 
structor to  bear  in  mind  what  he  or  she  is  working 
for  and  let  that  knowledge — ^that  ideal,  if  you  wish 
— guide  daily  conduct  so  that  each  one  is  doing  a 
little,  or  doing  much,  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
advance  the  profession  of  physical  training,  not 
merely  to  make  more  proficient  gymnasts  or  ath- 
letes, but  to  make  better  all-round  men  and  women. 


What  Type  of  Gymnasium  Work  Produces  Most  Satisfoctory  Results? 


Believing  that  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  is  of  benefit  to  those  who  give  and  to  those 
who  receive.  "American  Gymnasia"  invites  all  its 
subscribers  who  are  directors  of  physical  training  to 
contribute  from  their  observation,  study  and  experi- 
ence in  answer  to  the  question : — 

"What  type  of  gymnasium  work  produces  most 
satisfactory  results — (a)  to  the  director;  (b)  to 
the  members;    (c)   Why?" 

The  answers  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  ori- 
ginal papers  that  may  be  published.  Papers  should 
not  be  longer  than  1,500  words.  Only  one  side  of 
the  paper  must  be  written  upon.  Typewritten  copy 
is  preferred.  The  right  is  reserved  to  publish  in 
full  or  in  part  any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

To  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  is  considered  the 
most  deserving,  "American  Gymnasia"  will  award 
the  sum  of  $10.  If  there  are  enough  papers  submit- 
ted the  second  and  third  best  will  also  receive  re- 
wards. The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  directors  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

All  papers  must  be  received  by  November  loth, 
in  order  that  the  committee's  selection  may  be 
printed  in  the  December  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

Each  paper  submitted  should  be  marked  at  the 
top  of  the  first  sheet  with  a  number.       The  same 


number  should  be  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  in 
which  should  be  the  writer's  name  and  address,  and 
this  envelope  sent  with  the  paper.  The  envelope 
will  remain  unopened  until  the  committee  has  se- 
lected the  paper  that  in  its  judgment  is  most  meri- 
torious. By  this  method  the  selection  will  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  paper,  without  regard  to  who 
the  writer  may  be. 

No  further  restrictions  are  made;  full  scope  is 
given.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  based  upon 
personal  experience  or  observation  of  various  types 
of  exercise.  Photographs  or  drawings  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  papers. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  men  or  women.  Anyone  who  is  a  paid-up 
subscriber  to  "American  Gymnasia"  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  paper  is  welcome  to  earn  the  $10. 

The  writer  most  likely  to  receive  that  sum  is 
one  who  bears  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  writing 
a  contribution  to  benefit  fellow  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physical  training,  and  who,  writing  in 
that  spirit,  speaks  frankly  of  successes  or  failures 
that  may  help  others  to  avoid  stumbling  blocks. 

Any  points  not  made  plain  will  be  promptly  ex- 
plained on  receipt  of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed 
for  reply. 

Papers  may  be  sent  in  any  time  between  now  and 
November  loth.  Don't  delay  too  long,  but  take  time 
to  write  intelligently. 

Address: — Editor  "American  Gymnasia,"  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Importance  of  Ail-Round  Athletic  Development 


By  A.  A.  Gour,  Chicago.  IlL 


NEUROLOGY  tells  us  that,  in  the  brain,  the  motor 
centres  of  the  right  hemisphere  control  mus- 
cular action  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  those 
of  the  left  hemisphere  control  the  right  side.  If  I 
extend  my  right  arm  the  left  motor  brain  is  the 
controlling  power,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  im- 
pulse that  is  sent  forth  ,by  the  left  motor  center, 
also  emits  a  slight  impulse  to  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  the  right  side,  and  vice  versa  . 

That  is  why  if  I  do  a  difficult  movement  with  my 
right  arm  the  left  arm,  unless  controlled  by  special 
effort  of  the  will,  g6es  through  some  in-co-ordinate 
action  to  assist  in  the  movement  If  I  do  the  same 
work  with  both  arms,  both  sid«s  of  the  brain  work 
in  unison,  and  the  thinking  is  easily  done,  there- 
fore the  movement  is  easy.  If  I  use  one  arm  at  a 
time,  only  one  side  of  tjie  brain  has  to  work;  while 
if  I  do  one  movement  with  one  arm  and  some  other 
movement  with  the  other  arm,  then,  each  motor 
center  has  its  distinct  work  to  do  in  producing  the 
action.  This  is  the  hardest  kind  of  exercise,  and 
the  progression  in  gymnastics  should  be  from  sym- 
metrical, to  uni-lateral,  to  bi-lateral.  Examples  of 
each  are  as  follows: — extending  both  arms  upward 
at  the  same  time  is  symmetrical;  extending  one 
arm  upward,  then  bending  it  and  extending  the 
other,  is  uni-lateral;  extending  one  arm  upward 
and  the  other  sideways  at  the  same  time  is  bi- 
lateral. 

If  one  takes  up  some  game  or  sport  and  performs 
with  his  right  side  all  the  time,  he  is  using  and  de- 
veloping only  his  left  motor  brain,  and  the  more 
he  does  this  at  the  neglect  of  the  other,  the  greater 
power  his  left  motor  center  gains, — the  right  loses 
at  about  the  same  ratio.  The  quickest  way  to  re- 
establish the  proper  equilibrium  would  be  to  neglect 
the  right  side  entirely  for  a  while,  and  use  only  the 
left.  When  both  sides  are  about  even,  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium,  alternate  bet>\'een  the  right 
and  left  sides.  In  right-handed  people  the  left  side 
of  the  body  should  receive  just  as  much  attention 
as  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  In  runners  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  should  receive  special  attention. 
Whatever  sport  or  exercise  one  takes  up  he  should 
follow  a  scheme  by  which  he  can  produce  symmetri- 
cal  development. 

Athletic  sports  and  exercises  occupy  a  high  place 


Note.  —  An  article  by  Mr.  Gour,  entitled  "A  Few 
Suggestions  to  Instructors,"  in  the  February,  1906, 
"American  Gymnasia"  contains  excellent  material  to 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  paper. 


in  our  national  life.  Nearly  every  one,  in  some 
way,  is  interested  in  them  ,and  undoubtedly  athlet- 
ics have  come  to  stay.  But  the  one  great  evil  is  the 
one-sided  development  resulting.  Unless  one  is  an 
all-round  athlete,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
will  develop  some  portion  of  his  body  to  the  neglect 
of  some  other  part.  Even  the  all-round  athlete  will 
neglect  his  weaker  side  more  or  less. 

It  is  true,  there  is  hardly  one  form  of  athletic 
sports  in  which  all  the  muscles  are  not  brought  into 
play,  but  if  you  compare  the  difference  in  amount 
of  strain  on  fhe  muscles  directly  taxed  as  compared 
to  the  slight  exertion  in  the  other  muscles,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  tlie 
athletic  feat.  For  instance,  consider  the  shot-put. 
Assuming  that  the  athlete  is  right-handed,  he  holds 
the  shot  in  his  right  hand,  balances  on  his  right 
leg;  the  weight  being  on  the  right,  the  waist-nius- 
cles  and  erectors  of  the  spine  on  the  left  side  have 
to  keep  the  trunk  balanced.  The  first  hop  is  on  the 
right  foot,  he  lands  on  both  feet,  and  the  internal 
rotators  of  the  left  thigh,  the  external  rotators  of 
the  right  thigh,  the  right  pectoral,  the  deltoid,  the 
extensors  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  involved  in  twisting  to  the  left  are  the 
ones  really  taxed.  The  left  arm  and  leg,  and  all 
thte  antagonists  of  the  muscles  really  taxed  are 
simply  called  into  play  to  balance  the  body  and  co- 
ordinate during  the  action  of  the  put. 

A  great  many  athletes  do  nothing  but  put  the 
shot,  while  several  weight  men  also  adopt  hammer 
— and  discus — ^throwing  as  their  events.  These 
three  events  combined  simply  emphasize  the  unila- 
teral development  noted  above,  although  each  has 
its  particular  points,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
others.  In  the  shot  and  discus  throws,  the  greatest 
effort  is  toward  twisting  to  the  left;  in  the  hammer 
throw  the  same  is  even  more  strongly  true.  But  in 
stead  of  the  extensors,  the  flexors  ol  the  right  arm 
are  the  muscles  especially  taxed  in  throwing  the 
discus.  In  throwing  the  hammer  the  flexors,  espe- 
cially of  the  right  arm,  and  the  extensors  of  the  left, 
the  muscles  of  the  entire  back  and  the  extensors  of 
the  legs  are  severely  taxed.  The  other  muscles  act 
in  co-ordination.  The  main  point  is  to  get  a  rapid 
twist  always  toward  the  left.  With  left-handed  men 
the  opposite  is  true. 

If  you  compare  the  spine  to  a  balance,  the  erec- 
tors corresponding  to  the  weights,  you  can  readily 
see  that  if  the  muscles  of  each  side  are  eqtially 
strong,  perfect  equilibrium  exists,  and  the  spine  is 
erect.  But,  if  the  muscles  of  one  side  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  other,  the  equilibrium  is  lost  and 
the  spine  bends  with  the  concavity  to  the  stronger 
side,  just  as  the  balance  would  tip  to  the  side  of  the 
greater  weight.    When  we  take  the  proper  exercise 
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with  both  sides  of  the  body,  equilibrium  exists, 
but  if  we  develop  the  muscles  of  one  side  and  en- 
tirely neglect  those  of  the  other  side,  the  neglected 
muscles  will  lose  at  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
trained  ones  gain. 

If  you  examine  an  athlete  who  has  done  nothing 
hut  put  the  shot,  as  his  chosen  event,  and  taken  no 
other  exercise  for  a  few  years,  or  even  months,  you 
will  find  evidences  of  deformity.  His  right  arm  is 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  left,  his  right 
leg  stronger,  and  in  some  cases  larger  than  the  left, 
and  the  most  readily  noted  fault  is  in  the  spine;  a 
curvature  will  exist  with  the  concavity  to  the  left. 
In  left-handed  shot-putters  the  curvature  is  with 
the  concavity  to  the  right.  Another  fault  which 
you  will  nearly  always  notice  is  a  tendency  to  round 
shoulders. 

Following  the  same  principle  as  with  the  spine, 
take  the  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle:  these  are 
loosely  fixed  and  depend  upon  the  muscle  of  the 
chest  and  upper  back  for  their  position.  When  per- 
fect equilibrium  exists  we  have  square,  broad 
shoulders  and  full,  deep  chest.  When  the  muscles 
of  the  back  are  too  strong  the  shoulder-blades  are 
drawn  too  close  together,  and  the  shoulders  seem 
narrow  and  the  chest  puffed  out;  but  this  is  very 
seldom  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  are  too  strong,  equilibrium  is  broken  and 
the  shoulders  are  drawn  forward,  the  chest,  in  most 
cases,  sunken  and  the  shoulders  rounded. 

The  hard  work  done  by  the  chest  muscles  in  put- 
ting the  shot,  unless  counter-balanced  by  exercise 
of  the  opposite  muscles,  will  produce  round  should- 
ers. So  that  we  have  as  possible  bad  results  of 
shot-putting:  round  shoulders,  over-developed  right 
arm  and  leg,  and  right  scoliosis.  With  left-handed 
athletes  the  opposite  is  true.  As  a  remedy  and  pre- 
vention, the  athlete  should  put  the  shot  with  his 
left  hand  as  many  times  as  with  the  right;  and  he 
should  take  special  exercises  to  keep  his  shoulder 
muscles  on  par  with  his  chest  muscles. 

THROW  WITH   LEFT   HAND  AS   WELL. 

The  discus-thrower  is  less  liable  to  gain  the  de- 
formities noted  above,  but  if  he  does  nothing  but 
discus-throwing  nearly  the  same  result  will  follow. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  more  likely  to  get  round- 
shouldered,  because  his  chest  muscles  are  so  much 
more  severely  taxed  than  their  antagonists.  The 
athlete  should  throw  the  discus  with  the  left  as 
many  times  as  with  his  right,  and  exercise  his 
shoulder  muscles. 

The  hammer-thrower  has  the  event  which  will 
produce  the  best  upperbody  development  of  all  track 
athletics,  if  he  will  only  twist  to  the  right  as  many 
times  as  to  the  left.  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  los- 
ing distance  in  his  throw  by  dividing  the  develop- 
ment, for  if  he  pays  attention  to  both  sides  he  will 
soon  find  that  the  more  reserve  power  he  has  to 
draw  from  the  farther  he  can  hurl  the  hammer. 
Great  strength  and  reserve  power  are  found  in 
greatest  abundance  when  symmetry  exists. 

Every  one  engaged  in  athletics  has  his  strong  and 
weak  side.  The  right-handed  man  is  entirely  dis- 
abled if  his  right  arm  is  injured.  This  should  not 
be.  The  weakest  point  in  athletics  is  the  fact  that 
they  so  emphasize  the  onc-sidcdness  of  those  who 
indulge  in  them.  Instead  of  taking  them  up  for 
development  one  usually  enters  them  for  glory,  and 


he  centers  all  his  efforts  toward  approaching  or 
breaking  the  existing  record  in  his  event.  All  ideas 
of  physical  equilibrium  are  unknown  or  unobserved, 
and  unsymmetrical  development  is  rapidly  increased. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  or  overcoming 
all  this,  and  that  is  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
weaker  side  by  giving  it  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
the  stronger  side;  and  this  should  be  kept  up  all 
the  time  one  is  in  training,  that  no  deformity  or  in- 
firmity may  result. 

In  jumping  and  hurdling  we  find  more  one-sided 
work.  By  actual  measurement  you  will  see  that 
the  "take-off"  leg  is  larger  and  very  much  stronger 
than  the  other.  To  make  the  work  even  and  main- 
tain perfect  equilibrium,  whether  high  or  broad 
jumping,  one  should  "take  off"  first  from  one  foot, 
then  from  the  other.  You  can  do  this  and  gain  the 
full  benefit  desired  in  height  or  distance.  Your 
stronger  leg  will  always  maintain  its  power,  and 
you  will  gain  reserve  power  by  developing  the 
other.  But  never  forget  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  upper  body.  Remember  that  you  are  not  all 
legs,  nor  only  one  leg  at  that,  and  bear  in  mind 
what  symmetry  means,  and  how  much  you  owe  your 
health. 

To  make  things  more  even  in  hurdling,  when  you 
have  acquired  the  proper  stride,  if  you  start  with 
the  right  foot  back  at  the  niark  and  take  each  hur- 
dle from  the  left  foot,  then  start  as  many  times 
with  the  left  foot  back  and  learn  to  take  the  hurdle 
from  the  right  foot.  Whichever  foot  you  take  the 
hurdle  from,  and  whichever  foot  is  back  at  the 
mark,  the  idea  is  to  take  things  first  one  way,  then 
the  other.  Here  again,  as  in  jumping,  the  upper 
body  requires  attention. 

Of  all  track  events  the  one  which  offers  the  best 
chance  for  all-round  development  is  pole-vaulting. 
But  all-round  development  such  as  is  gained  from 
this  event  is  a  long  way  from  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  body.  Nearly  the  same  faults  as 
in  the  shot-putter  are  noted  in  the  athlete  who  docs 
nothing  else  for  a  length  of  time.  This  is  noted 
when  the  old  style  of  vaulting  is  followed.  In  the 
new  style  there  is  less  chance  for  deformities  or 
abnormalities. 

In  the  old  style,  if  the  athlete  is  right-handed, 
he  runs  with  the  left  hand  forward  and  the  right 
hand  back,  holding  the  pole  ready  for  the  "take- 
off." Here,  our  question  of  equilibrium  comes  up 
again.  With  the  left  hand  forward  the  weight  of 
the  pole  is  borne  by  it  almost  entirely,  the  rij^ht  hand 
only  aiding  in  balancing  it,  so  if  the  erectors  of  tho 
spine  offered  even  tension,  the  trunk  would  bond 
to  the  left;  but  the  muscles  to  the  right  of  the  spine 
contract  to  prevent  this.  After  tlic  spring,  wlun 
the  body  is  on  the  ascent,  the  right  arm  is  the 
higher  and  bears  the  greater  strain.  While  the 
right  arm  has  to  pull  up,  the  left  arm  must  push 
against  the  pole,  and  the  right  side  muscles  must 
necessarily  work  hard  in  unison  with  the  right  arm 
that  the  body  may  be  swung  over  the  bar.  As  a 
result,  if  the  athlete  does  nothing  but  pole-vault in^. 
or  even  when  he  does  take  other- exercise,  if  he  does 
nothing  to  counteract  the  action  noted,  he  will  soon 
show  signs  of  scoliosis  with  the  concavity  to  the 
right,  and  also  an  unsymmetrical  development  of  t In- 
arms. In  the  right  arm  the  flexors,  and  in  the  kit 
arm  the  extensors  will  become  abnormal  in  size. 
(Continued  on  page  16.) 
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The  Trudgen  Stroke  in  Swimming 

By  Richard  F.  Nelligan 


FOR  distances  in  open  water  over  two  hundred 
yards  and  up  to  about  one-half  mile,  when 
properly  performed,  no  single  stroke  known  at 
present  can  equal  the  famous  Trudgen,  introduced 
into  England  in  1873,  by  J.  Trudgen.  He  learned 
it  from  the  natives  of  South  America,  and  by 
means  of  it  won  many  championships  in  his  time. 
In  the  Trudgen  stroke,  when  well  performed,  the 
body  rolls  from  side  to  side,  while  the  arms  are 
thrust  forward  alternately  above  the  surface,  and 
then  drawn  downward  and  backwards  until  the 
hand  nearly  touches  the  leg,  when  it  is  again  thrust 
forward  for  another  stroke.  When  the  right  arm 
is  beneath  the  surface,  the  body  is  turned  well  over 
on  the  right  side,  and  while  in  this  position  the 
left  arm  is  carried  forward  through  the  air  for 
another  stroke.  The  body  is  then  turned  partly 
on  the  left  side,  while  the  left  arm  is  being  pulled 
through,  and  the  right  arm  reaches  out  for  the 
next  stroke.  While  the  left  arm  is  finishing  the 
pull,  the  legs  are  being  drawn  up  for  the  kick, 
which  is  performed  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
drawing  through  of  the  other  arm.  The  leg  move- 
ment in  the  Trudgen  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
over-arm  side  stroke,  i.e.,  the  scissors  kick.  (See 
July  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia.") 

The  following  modifications  of  the  Trudgen  are 
in  vogue  among  the  swimmers  of  the  United 
States.  A  thrust  with  the  legs  combined  with  each 
arm  movement  is  sometimes  used;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  advantage  is  gained  by  this  method,  as 
the  extra  kick  has  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the 
arm  movements  unless  the  spreading  of  the  legs 
preparatory  to  the  kick  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no 
great  value  for  propulsion.  The  movement  of  the 
arms  being  of  far  more  importance  for  the  attain- 
ment of  speed  than  the  leg  movements,  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  the  greater  number  of  arm  move- 
ments performed  per  minute,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  greater' will  be  the  speed;  and  there- 
fore it  naturally  follows  that  the  legs  should  not 
in  any  way  impede  the  arms.  The  extra  kick  is 
also  very  exhausting  and  when  swimming  to  a  per- 
son in  danger  of  drowning,  the  swimmer  should 
never  do  this,  but  should  preserve  his  strength 
or  two  lives  may  be  lost.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
Trudgen    stroke    it    will    be    found   by    experiment 

Article  on  "How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke  in 
Swimming,"  by  Mr.  Nelligan,  appeared  in  June 
number  of  "American  Gymnasia."  Also  one  on 
"Over-Arm  Side  Strokes"  in  the  July  and  August 
issues.  Other  features  of  swimming  will  be 
treated  in  following  issues. 


that  spreading  the  legs  far  to  the  sides  has  the 
effect  of  causing  the  arms  to  move  slowly,  as  well 
as  making  the  swimmer  stop  between  strokes.  An- 
other, and  in  some  individual  cases,  a  better  meth- 
od is  to  execute  one  kick  to  every  three  "or  four 
arm  strokes. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  combination  of 
the  Trudgen  and  crawl  stroke  (described  in  the 
book  "The  Art  of  Swimming,"  Nelligan,  American 
Gymnasia  Co.),  originated  with  Daniels  of  the 
i\ew  York  Athletic  Club,  and  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion it  will  prove  to  be  fully  as  fast  as  any  known 
form  of  the  crawl  stroke  described  later,  providing 
that  in  the  spreading  of  the  legs  for  the  Trudgen 
kick  the  movement  is  not  too  wide,  or  the  knees 
drawn  up  too  far:  i.  e.,  it  should  be  a  short  Trud- 
gen kick  followed  by  a  fluttering  of  the  legs  and 
feet  from  the  knees,  as  in  the  crawl  stroke. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  for  distances 
over  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  Trudgen  is 
too  exhausting.  This  is  rather  a  broad  statement, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  build,  strength,  en- 
durance, manner  of  performance,  and  above  all, 
practice  and  proper  coaching.  For  the  attainment 
of  great  speed  over  short  or  long  distances,  the 
Trudgen  requires  that  the  swimmer  have  muscular 
shoulders  and  a  powerful  arm  motion,  as  most  of 
the  speed  is  gained  thereby.  Long,  powerful,  but 
not  too  large  legs  are  also  a  great  help,  as  experi- 
ence will  prove  that  a  swimmer  with  short,  heavy 
legs  cannot  swim  to  advantage  with  this  stroke,  as 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  legs  to  sink  and 
act  as  a  drag  rather  than  as  an  aid  to  speed.  Large 
lungs  are  also  a  great  advantage  in  swimming  the 
Trudgen,  for  the  reason  that  in  reaching  forward 
for  the  pulling  part  of  the  stroke,  one  arm  is  above 
the  surface  while  the  other  arm  is  being  pulled 
through  and  this  tends  to  sink  the  body.  While 
great  strength  is  a  very  large  factor  in  attaining 
speed  over  a  short  distance,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  in  covering  long  distances  rapidly  great  endur- 
ance as  well  as  an  easy,  finished  style  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Endurance  is  largely  a  natural  endow- 
ment, but  can  be  improved  by  careful  practice  and 
a  right  manner  of  living,  and  if  the  speed  is  prop- 
erly gauged  to  suit  the  endurance,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  distances  up  to  one-half  mile,  and  even 
more,  cannot  be  covered  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  so, 
with  the  Trudgen  than  with  any  other  stroke.  The 
essential  points  are, — ^keep  cool,  avoid  jerky  move- 
ments and  take  a  gradual  and  fairly  long  stroke. 
To  acquire  a  finished  style  the  aspirant  for  honors 
should  use  rare  judgment  in  selecting  a  competent 
coach.    . 

A  summary  of  the  Trudgen  stroke  and  its  vari- 
ations : 
First,— One  kick  to  two  arm  movements. 
Second,— One    kick     combined    with     each     arm 
movement. 

Third,— One   kick   to    every   three   or    four    arm 
strokes. 

Fourth, — Combination    of    Trudgen     and     Crawl 
strokes. 
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Physical  Training  in  College  of  Kentucky 


By  W.  W.  H.  Mustaine,  Director 


UNTIL  recently,  for  some  fifteen  years,  physical 
training  has  been  conducted  in  the  colleges 
of  Kentucky  in  a  desultory,  unsystematic  sort  of 
way.  While,  for  most  of  the  time,  it  has  been 
nominally  compulsory,  few  cases  of  punishment  for 
non-attendance  or  of  credit  for  attendance,  are 
recorded. 

The  causes  of  this  lethargy  have  been,  I  presume, 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere,— the  uncertain  pur- 
pose of  the  introduction  of  physical  training,  the 
public's  ignorance  of  its  significance,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wrong  kind  of  men  to  conduct  it,  and 
the  failure  of  faculties  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is 
true,  though  lamentable,  that  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  made  compulsory  "for  revenue  only."  While 
such  conditions  may  hinder  the  progress  of  our 
work,  they  cannot  last.  ''Magna  est  Veritas  et  pre- 
valebit."  Necessity  for  physical  training  is  becoming 
more  apparent  and  its  results  arc  being  made  known. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  executive  committee  that 
hereafter  compulsory  gymnastic  training  should  be  ' 
completed  before  the  senior  year  is  reached.  It  is 
also  the  sense  of  the  executive  committee  that  pro- 
ficiency in  gymnastic  training  be  made  a  condition 
for  graduation  and  that  this  proficiency  be  graded 
as  in  the  school  of  study." 

The  above  resolution  was  ratified  by  our  board 
of  trustees  in  June,  1905,  thus  making  the  begin-, 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  physical  training  in  this  state. 
It  will  at  once  be  noticed  that  "attendance"  is  not 
mentioned,  only  "proficiency."  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  very  wise  step  and  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  compulsory  physical  training  in 
colleges.  It  means  that  a  certam  standard  of  physi- 
cal excellence  must  be  attained,  be  it  in  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore,  or  junior  year,  and  that,  as  soon 
as   attained,  compulsory  work  ceases. 

The  student  recognizes  in  this  "a  square  deal." 
It  means  that  his  grade  is  to  be  indicative  of  his 
physical  education,  not  simply  a  record  of  attend- 
ance, thus  deserving  to  be  averaged  with  grades 
indicating  his  ability  for  example  in  mathematics 
or  in  Latin.  A  weak  and  awkward  student,  though 
he  has  done  faithful  work,  no  more  deserves  a  high 
grade  in  physical  education,  than  does  one  who  has 
attended  his  arithmetic  class  regularly  but  cannot 
solve  a  problem.  Heredity  and  environment  bear 
the  same  relation  to  physical  education  as  to  men- 
tal education.  The  explanation  of  parallelisms  be- 
tween the  methods  of  educating  the  body  and  the 
mind,  the  exclusion  of  everything  that  is  arbitrary, 
and  the  introduction  of  rational  common-sense  prin- 
ciples, have  put  the  subject  before  our  students  in  a 
better  light  and  have  stimulated  them  to  strive 
harder  for  high  grades  than  ever  before.  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  scheme,  but  alto- 
gether it  meets  the  conditions  admirably. 


Such  being  our  plan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
after  making  the  usual  examinations,  we  classify 
our  boys  according  to  their  physical  needs,  special 
exercise  being  prescribed  for  physical  deformities, 
functional  disorders,  and  hereditary  tendencies. 
Certain  standards  are  required  for  the  various 
classes.  As  soon  as  the  student  can  "qualify"  in 
one  class,  he  is  promoted  to  the  next,  thus  intro- 
ducing the  opportunity  for  competition.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  required,  the  following  is  the  wo^k 
for  the  fall  term  of  the  last  year  course: 

1.  Ability  to  execute  gracefully  to  music  at  least 
five  steps  of  an  Irish  jig. 

2.  Ability  to  execute  gracefully  the  following 
movements  with  the  Indian  clubs;  each  movement 
to  combine  a  hand  and  shoulder  circle; 

(a)  Five  parallel  movements. 

(b)  Five  pendulum  movements. 

(c)  Five  reel  movements. 

(d)  Five  follow  movements. 

3.  Ability  to  estecute  in  good  form  any  five  of 
eight  set  exercises  on  the  horizontal  bar,  and  any 
five  of  eight  set  exercises  on  the  parallel  bars. 

The  average  grade  of  the  above  three  divisions 
in  computed  and  constitutes  the  term  grade.  There 
are  three  terms  in  a  session.  The  student  must 
pass  the  examination  for  each  term.  In  other  parts 
of  the  course  we  have  free  drills,  Indian  club  drills, 
wand  drills,  dumb  bell  drills,  and  barbell  drills,  of 
ten  exercises,  each  of  which  must  be  performed 
correctly  and  in  proper  order.  During  two  terms 
(one  in  the  first  year  and  one  in  the  second)  we 
have  a  qualification  in  running,  requiring  that  cer- 
tain distances  be  made  within  certain  time.  Nearly 
all  training  on  the  track  is  under  a  student  assistant 
and  must  be  done  outside  of  class  hours  which  we 
have  only  twice  a  week.  Besides  this,  we  have 
recreative  work  in  the  form  of  games,  about  twenty 
of  which  are  played  by  each  class  in  a  session. 

In  order  to  obtain  expeditious  and  successful  pre- 
sentation of  all  this  work  to  the  classes,  we  have 
appointed  five  student  assistants, — one  pianist,  one 
assistant  in  light  gymnastics,  two  in  heavy  gymnas- 
tics, besides  the  track  assistant  above  mentioned. 
On  examination,  each  assistant  examines  in  his  own 
specialty  and  he  is  supreme  in  all  matters  within 
his  authority.  Members  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  usually  selected  as  assistants  in  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  fencing  and  swimming.  My  assistants 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  faithful,  which  has  in  a 
large  measure  accounted  for  the  success  of  the 
work. 

There  is  no  official  connection  between  the  de- 
partments of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  By  way  of 
courtesy  and  encouragement  to  athletics,  a  limited 
nnumber  of  men  is  excused  from  all  compulsory 
physical  training  while  engaged  in  athletics.  Thirty 
is  the  limit  for  football,  twenty-five  for  baseball, 
and  fifteen  for  basketball.  Every  candidate  for  the 
track  team  must  make  a  certain  record  before  he 
will  be  excused  from  the  regular  course  in  physical 
training.  We  might  say  that  the  "separate  coach 
law"  is  in  effect  here,  since  separate  coadhes  are 
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employed  for  the  athletic  teams.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  tendency  is  to  put  one  man  in  charge  of  all 
athletics.  Our  governing  athletic  body  is  the  ath- 
letic committee,  which  is  composed  of  four  students 
and  five  members  of  the  faculty,  thus  giving  faculty 
control. 

An  association  of  the  physical  directors  of  Ken- 
tucky will  very  probably  be  formed  soon,  by  which 
we  hope  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  each  other  and 
to  do  more  systematic  work,  uniting  our  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  our  citizens  and  our  profes- 
sion. 


Curvature  Clinic  Trains  Teachers 

The  annual  report  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Boston,  has  this  to  say  of  a  work  of  interest  to  physi- 
cal instructors: 

The  lateral  curvature  clinic,  which  is  conducted 
as  a  sub-division  of  the  orthopedic  department,  is  an 
interesting  and  important  development  of  the  work. 
Where  statistics  of  school  childrdh  are  taken,  as  has 
been  done  in  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Swit- 
zerland, about  twenty-six  per  cent,  are  found  to 
have  some  degree  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  American 
children  are  less  affected  than  is  indicated  in  these 
figures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  department  under- 
taking the  care  of  such  cases  has  a  wide  usefulness 
both  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  children  and 
in  the  training  of  teachers  of  physical  education. 

Prior  to  1890  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  the 
hospital  to  treat  cases  of  laterarl.  curvatures  separ- 
ately from  other  orthopedic  patients.  They  were 
treated  when  they  appeared,  but  with  no  proper 
facilities,  and  the  treatment  was  unsatisfactory.  In 
1886  to  1890  only  87  applied  for  treatment.  In  1890 
an  attempt  was  made  to  treat  the  cases  more  sys- 
tematically by  setting  apart  a  room  in  the  out- 
patient department  The  department  gradually 
grew,  and  the  exercises  were  given  by  volunteer 
assistants  from  the  various  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion in  physical  education.  Even  under  these  con- 
ditions the  supply  of  assistants  were  irregular,  and  in 
January,  1905,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  by  which 
attendance  at  the  clinic  of  the  hospital  became  a 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  training  at  the  school, 
the  pupils  of  the  school  being  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  a  period  of  eight  months  each,  under  supervision 
of  their  instructors,  the  whole  work  being  under  the 
assistant  surgeons  of  the  hospital ;  in  return  for  this 
work  the  students  received  instruction  in  lateral 
curvature  from  the  assistant  surgeons.  In  the  year 
that  the  scheme  has  been  on  trial  it  has  resulted  in 
a  great  extension  of  the  work  of  the  clinic  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  its  efficiency.  During  the 
year  165  cases  were  treated. 

In  the  severer  cases  from  one  to  two  hours*  work 
is  demanded  four  times  at  least  a  week,  and  in  the 
milder  cases  a  certain  amount  of  home  work  is  in- 
sisted ypon.  Regular  attendance  is  required.  The 
cases  have  made  most  satisfactory  progress. 


Another  P.  S.  A.  L.  Trophy 

The  bronze  statuette  of  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie's 
"Sprinter,"  reproduced  in  "American  Gymnasia" 
this  month  was  presented  to  the  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  Felix  M. 
Warburg  as  a  trophy  in  the  High  Schools  all-round 
indoor  championship,  to  be  competed  for  annually 
until  won  for  a  third  time  by  one  school,  when  it 
will  become  the  latter's  permanent  property.  It  was 
first  won  by  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Dec. 
17,  1904,  and  next,  on  Jan.  6,  this  year,  by  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Brooklyn. 

•A  reproduction  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  "Athlete," 
which  was  presented  the  league  for  a  trophy  by  H. 
A.  Metz,  was  printed  in  "American  Gymnasia"  for 
June. 


Gymnastic  Educational  Play 

(Concluded  from  page  9.) 

23. — ^Jack  in  the  Box  (wing  toe  standing  quick, 
knee  fiexion  to  sitting).  Hands  on  hips.  Qiild 
stands  on  tip-toe  behind  desk  or  chair;  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  teacher  he  bends  knees  and  disap- 
pears behind  desk;,  at  another  signal  he  rises  very 
quickly  on  tip-toe;  repeat  several  times. 

24. — Pigeons  Walking  (wing  courtesy  sitting 
walk  forward).  Position  as  in  No.  16.  In  that 
position  walk  forward  on  toes. 

25. — Kicking  a  Football  (standing  leg  elevation 
forward).  Lift  left  leg  and  stretch  it  quickly  for- 
ward as  if  kicking  a  ball;  replace  left  leg  and 
stretch  the  right;   repeat  several  times. 

29. — Rooster  Walking.  He  flaps  his  wings,  and 
turns  his  head  and  sometimes  stops  and  crows, 
(wing  cross  1-2  standing  knee  extension  forward 
advancing).  Hands  on  hips.  Bend  left  knee  up- 
ward, stretch  leg  forward;  then  put  foot  down 
resting  on  toes;  carry  weight  over  to  forward  foot 
and  repeat  movement  with  right  leg  and  foot; 
continue  walking  forward  in  this  way,  heels  from 
floor  all  the  time.  When  children  have  become  ac- 
customed to  walking  in  this  way,  they  may  move 
the  elbows  up  and  down,  and  turn  the  head  to 
right  as  the  right  foot  is  raised  and  to  left  when 
the  left  foot  is  raised. 


Importance  of  All-Round  Athletic 
Development 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

As  a  prevention  the  same  remedy  is  indicated:  do 
as  much  with  the  left  hand  and  left  side  uppermost 
as  with  the  right.  The  athlete  should  try  to  make 
a  good  landing,'  and  not  tumble  all  over  himself. 
When  first  learning  to  vault,  form,  not  height, 
should  be  the  end  in  view.  Form  means  a  good 
landing  at  the  descent,  as  well  as  clearing  the  bar 
neatly.  Perfect  form  should  mean  absolute  free- 
dom from  faults  in  every  distinct  part  of  an  ath- 
letic feat,  and  this,  only  when  done  to  either  side 
of  the  body. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Did  America  Win  Oljmipic  Games 


Correspondence  of  "American  Gymnasia." 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  widespread  an- 
nouncement and  the  great  self-satisfaction  with 
which  Americans  received  the  news  that  came 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  the  athletes  from  that  country  had  won 
the  recent  Olympic  games  at  Athens,  the  fact  is 
questioned.  Did  the  American  team  win  the  games? 
From  all  evidence  at  hand  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
did  not.  What  it  won  was  the  events  that  are  com- 
mon to  American  athletics;  the  other  events  that 
are  included  in  the  official  list  of  Olympic  contests 
it  either  did  not  compete  in  or  lost.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  American  team  can  be  figured  a  win- 
ner of  the  Olympic  games  is  by  eliminating  events 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
should  know,  it  had  no  right  to  eliminate  in  reckon- 
ing the  final  results. 

There  have  appeared  in  print  articles  stating  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  modern  Olympic  games, 
namely:  athletics,  such  as  running,  jumping,  etc; 
and  "other  sports,"  such  as  fencing,  shooting,  swim- 
ming, boating,  etc.  As  we  well  know,  American 
athletics  do  not  include  the  latter  class  of  sports, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  official  Olympic  com- 
mittee has  never  made  a  distinction,  but  has  fol- 
lowed the  European  fashion  of  including  all  these 
events,  and  others,  in  the  official  list.  Not  only  are 
these  events  included,  but  g>'mnastics  also,  in  which 
America  made  no  attempt  at  representation.  In 
other  words,  the  Olympic  games  are,  officially, 
widely  comprehensive  of  practically  all  forms  of 
physical  training  and  bodily  activity;  the  games  are 
not  all  "athletics,"  as  that  tetm  is  commonly  under- 
stood in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

So,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  evident  that 
America  was  not  such  a  world  wonder  as  has  been 
represented,  except  in  its  own  specialties,  and  much 
of  the  characteristically  American  enthusiasm  that 
followed  the  first  announcement  stood  on  shaky 
foundations.  It  would  seem  that  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Americans  at  Athens  in  their 
specialties  would  give  them  sufficient  glory  without 
the  claiming  of  everything,  and  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to  claim.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tions :  Who  made  such  announcements  ?  What  was 
the  source  of  the  news  sent  to  America?  The  an- 
swer must  be  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  not  necessarily  by  the  competing  athletes 
but  by  those  who  accompanied  them  on  their  trip. 
It  may  make  no  difference  to  them  or  to  anybody 
else,  for  that  matter,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  permit 
such  erroneous  statements  to  pass  without  some  at- 
tempt at  truth  stating. 

The  "Revue  Olympique,"  Paris,  the  monthly  jour- 
nal in  which  is  published  the  official  bulletin  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  protests  against 
the  claims  of  the  Americans  along  the  line  of  the 
foregoing  and  I  quote  a  few  sentences  to  supple- 
ment what  is  already  said  on  the  subject,  as  the 
"Revue's"  comments  are  evidently  written  or  di- 
rectly inspired  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee: 

"We  in  France  are  astonished  by  certain  articles 


A.  A.  U.  Championships 

1  he  annual  national  track  and  field  champion- 
ships of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  Sept.  8,  at 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  won  by  the  Irish  A.  A. 
C.  with  63  points.  The  New  York  A.  C.  was  sec- 
ond, with  38  points,  and  Chicago  A.  A.  third  with 
13  points.  The  scores  of  the  others  were:  England, 
6;  Somervillc,  Mass.,  5;  Milwaukee  A.  C,  5;  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  3;  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland,  Me.,  2, 
and  Shawmut  R.  A.,  Boston,  i  point. 

The  Missouri  A.  C.  won  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept 
13  to  15.  The  points:  M.  A.  C,  48;  N.  Y.  A.  C,  46; 
C.  A.  C,  35;  Denver  A.  C,  15;  Chicago  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  5 ;  Meiigge  Institute,  St.  Louis,  3 ;  St  Louis-  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  I.  In  the  water  polo  match  New  York 
beat  Chicago,  3  to  2.  In  the  loo-yard  swim,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  equaled  the  American  record, 
held  by  J.  Scott  Leary,  Olympic  A.  C,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Daniels  had  as  his  opponents  Mark  Schwarz, 
M.  A.  C,  and  L.  S.  Crane  and  C.  D.  Trubenbach  of 
his  own  team.  Daniels  won  from  Schwarz  by  fully 
five  yards,  while  Crane  was  only  a  foot  or  two  be- 
hind Schwarz.   ___ 

Decorations  from  King  of  Greece 

It  is  announced  that  the  King  of  Greece  has  con- 
ferred the  golden  cross  of  the  "Royal  Order  of  tlie 
Saviour,"  upon  James  E.  Sullivan,  American  Com- 
missioner to  the  recent  Olympic  games  at  Athens. 
The  silver  cross  of  the  same  order  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Manager  Halpin  of  the  American  team 
that  competed  at  the  games. 


Lower  Duty  to  Venezuela 

The  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Canello,  Ven- 
ezuela, reports  a  recent  tariff  regulation  lowering 
the  duty  on  gymnasium  apparatus  and  athletic  goods 
imported  into  that  country.  Further  information  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
turers, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


according  to  which,  without  taking  into  account  the 
official  classification  established  and  proclaimed  by 
the  jury,  the  first  rank  in  the  Olympic  games  at 
Athens  was  assigned  to  the  American  contingent. 
This  result  would  seem  to  have  been  communicated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  American  delegate  himself.'* 

"Nothing,"  says  the  'Revue's'  writer,  'authorizes 
anybody  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  classes 
of  events  composing  the  Olympiads.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  rank  and  one  does  not  perceive  for  what 
motive  gymnastics,  nautical  sports  and  fencing  ought 
to  yield  before  running  and  jumping  and  be  consid- 
ered as  exercises  of  an  inferior  order.  That  is  con-  ' 
trary  to  ancient  tradition  whjch,  since  the  begin- 
ning, has  admitted  boxing  and  later  equestrian 
sports,  and  it  is  contrary  to  regulations  in  force  in 
our  day.  It  is,  then,  inadmisable  for  anyone  to  per- 
mit himself  under  whatever  pretext  it  may  be  to  i 
modify  the  classification  established  by  the  jury  of 
Athens  which  remains  only  legal  and  exact."  | 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  3.  P.  F.  J. 
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Progress  of  Physical  Education 

An  Advance  Summary  of  a  New  Book 
By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  M.D. 


ANEW  book  that  is  sure  to  attract  much  deserved 
attention  in  the  physical  training  field,  and 
probably  quite  as  much  among  general  educators, 
is  "Physical  Education,"  to  be  published  next  month. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  and  essays  written 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
by  Dudley  A,  Sargent,  with  the  addition  of  some 
new  material  now  first  printed.  The  papers  cover 
historically  the  progress  of  physical  education  and 
the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  overcome  to  arrive  at 
its  present  stage.  Physical  directors  will  be  inter- 
ested in  all  the  book's  contents,  not  the  least  inter- 
esting parts  being  those  in  which  Dr.  Sargent  sets 
forth  his  own  theories  and  the  principles  upon  which 
he  works  and  which  have  brought  to  him  his  present 
degree  of  fame  and  position. 

"In  this  work,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
"an  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  training  of 
the  body  upon  the  same  educational  basis  as  the 
training  of  the  intellect,  believing  that  this  is  the 
only  rational  way  to  meet  the  excesses  and  abuses 
of  athleticism  and  to  encourage  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  ideals  in  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  The  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  to 
get  educators  to  recognize  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  all  forms  of  physical  training  and  bodily 
activity  as  a  basis  for  the  cultivation  of  higher  ftien- 
tal-  and  moral  faculties." 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  ancient  physical  train- 
ing of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  later  progress  in  Ger- 
many, England,  Sweden  and  France,  and  the  faults 
and  merits  of  the  systems  peculiar  to  each  age 
and  country.  "America,"  says  Dr.  Sargent,  "has 
originated  little  in  the  way  of  physical  exercise,  ex- 
cepting possibly  the  games  of  lacrosse,  which  was 
played  by  the  Indians,  and  the  game  known  as  'bean 
bag,'  invented  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.  But  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  absorbing  .  .  .  the  various 
methods  practiced  by  European  nations.  ...  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  physical  education  in 
America  that  any  set  of  exercises  should  be  taken 
up  as  a  fad,  pursued  for  a  time  with  irrational  zeal, 
and  then  dropped  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  It 
is  also  im fortunate  that  so  much  should  have  been 
said  to  the  public  about  'methods*  and  'systems,' 
and  so  little  about  the  principles  upon  which  all  sys- 
tems deserving  the  name  are  necessarily  based.  ,  . 
Inquire  into  the  success  of  these  systems  as  adopted 
in  America  and  you  will  hear  each  upheld  by  its 
exponents,  but  investigate  and  you  will  find  in 
every  case  the  same  defects  that  are  now  being  rec- 
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ognized  in  the  nations  of  their  birth.  Yet  no  one 
will  deny  that  Germany,  France  and  England  have 
done  much  for  the  physical  training  of  their  youth. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  shown,  the  peculiar  system  of 
exercises  adopted  by  each  nation  has  been  at  once 
the  outcome  of  the  national  type,  and  the  means 
of  intensifying  it.  What  America  most  needs 
is  the  happy  combination  which  the  European* 
nations  are  trying  to  effect,— the  strengthening 
qualities  of  the  German  gymnasiums,  the  active 
and  energetic  qualities  of  the  English  sports,  the 
grace  and  suppleness  acquired  from  the  French 
calisthenics,  and  the  beautiful  poise  and  mechanical 
precision  of  the  Swedish  free  movements,  all  regu- 
lated, systematized,  and  adapted  to  our  peculiar 
needs  and  institutions." 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  largely  to  the  gen- 
eral physical  condition  of  the  American  people,  the 
cause  of  it  and  the  altered  duties  of  everyday  life 
that  are  being  combated  and  offset  by  the  develop- 
ments of  athletics,  municipal  playgrounds  and  the 
other  means  of  similar  nature.  In  the  third  chapter 
some  interesting  examples  of  men  who  have  con- 
tinued rational  bodily  activity  in  some  form  far  into 
old  age  are  given  to  illustrate  certain  points  on  the 
subject  of  longevity  and  physical  exercise. 
^  "For  the  proper  understanding  of  any  authorita- 
tive system  of  physical  training,"  says  Dr.  Sargent 
in  beginning  the  fourth  chapter  on  "Aims,  Means 
and  Methods  of  Physical  Training,"  "it  is  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  have  a-  clear  conception  of  the  aims 
in  view,  the  means  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  to 
be  pursued.  As  at  present  understood,  the  aims  of 
physical  training  may  be  included  under  four  gen- 
eral heads:  hygienic,  educative,  recreative  and  rem- 
edial. The  hygienic  aims  of  physical  training  are 
placed  first,  for  the  topics  included  under  the  head 
of  hygiene  must  necessarily  influence  all  other  aims 
and  motives.  Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  system  of  physical  training  could  be  truly 
educative,  recreative  or  remedial  which  was  not  also 
hygienic." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  Dr.  Sargent  treats  of  "Phys- 
ical Education  in  College^"  and  deals  somewhat 
sarcastically  with  the  methods  of  planning,  building 
and  equipping  gymnasiums  by  architects  and  carpen- 
ters who  know  little  of  the  purposes  of  a  properly 
constructed  "temple  of  health,"  and  has  his  say  about 
incompetent  instructors  who  are  put  at  work  in  col- 
lege gymnasiums.  "So  long  as  college  boards  look 
upon  the  position  as  one  of  minor  importance  and 
pay  a  mere  pitance  to  its  incumbent,  men  of  ability 
will  not  undergo  the  training  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  its  arduous  duties. 

"The  Individual  System  of  Physical  Training"  is 
the  title  of  chapter  six.  Here  Dr.  Sargent  deals  with 
himself  somewhat  intimately,  so  far  as  the  devel- 
opment of  his  ideas  and  the  processes  of  reasoning 
and  experiment  by  which  he  formulated  his  system 
of  exercise  are  concerned.     He  describes  the  meth- 
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ods  in  use  at  Harvard  for  examinations  and  for  floor 
work.  He  presents  physiological  reasons  for  types 
of  apparatus  exercise  favored  by  him  and  dwells 
upon  the  principles  involved  somewhat  in  detail 
"because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
not  been  well  understood  by  persons  interested  in 
the  subject.  Still  other  important  theories  that  have 
guided  us  in  formulating  a  system  of  exercises  un- 
der the  individual  method  of  physical  training  re- 
main to  be  presented.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  they  are  based  on  sound  physiological 
principles."    These  he  summarizes  under  ten  heads. 

Chapter  seven  deals  with  "The  Regulation  and 
Management  of  College  Athletics."  "In  considering 
the  remedies  for  the  natural  evils  that  attend  ath- 
letic sports,  our  first  thought  is  to  let  them  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  bring  about  their  own  reform- 
ation. We  are  told  that  professionalism  is  a  disease 
that  cures  itself,  and  if  one  sport  sinks  into  degra- 
dation other  sports  will  rise  to  take  its  place.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  share  this  faith.  Three  thous- 
and years  have  witnessed  the  invention  of  few 
sports.  Ball  playing  and  boat  racing  have  come 
down  to  us  from  distant  ages;  and  lawn  tennis  is 
only  a  revival  of  a  game  played  by  the  ancients 
We  need  all  our  sports.  The  physical  stability  of 
our  people  is  not  so  well  assured  that  we  can  al- 
low these  health-giving  games  to  loose  their  hold 
upon  the  public.    .     .     . 

"The  first  measure  we  would  suggest  is  that  prom- 
inent educators  and  college  officials  recognize  ath- 
letic sports  and  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
part  they  are  to  play  in  a  system  of  education.  .  . 
The  crying  need  in  our  colleges  today  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  athletics  is  the  advice  and 
instruction  of  experts.  ...  If  athletics  are  to 
be  pursued  along  the  same  line  as  other  branches  of 
education,  that  is,  with  a  view  to  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  institutions  must  em- 
ploy special  instructors  trained  for  this  service,  just 
as  they  employ  instructors  skilled  in  the  teaching 
of  Greek,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  similar  sub- 
jects. This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  would  gladly 
avoid  if  we  could,  for  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense W'e  see  no  escape  from 

it." 

He  would  promote  all-round  sports  contributing  to 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  body  and 
would  have  the  actual  management  of  students  ath- 
letics in  the  hands  of  committee. 

Chapter  eight  treats  of  "Athletics  in  Secondary 
Schools,"  and  outlines  some  of  the  things  that  should 
be  done  and  some  that,  should  be  avoided.  Chapter 
nine  relates  to  "Military  Drill  in  the  Public  Schools." 
He  does  not  regard  it  favorably  as  a  physical  exer- 
cise or  as  a  substitute  for  physical  training. 

"Physical  Culture  in  Elementary  Schools"  is  the 
title  of  chapter  ten.  The  physical  characteristics  of 
children  are  dealt  with  somewhat  in  detail,  the  ends 
aimed  at  in  physical  training  in  schools  of  this  class, 
and  the  kind  of  exercises  to  be  used,  are  treated. 

"Physical  Training  in  the  School  and  College  Cur- 
riculum," is  the  subject  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  As 
a  commentary  upon  our  present  public  school  sys- 
tem he  quotes  Prof.  Axel  Key  of  Sweden,  showing 
that  6i  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  that  coun- 
try were  ill,  "made  sick  in  learning  how  to  live!" 
Dr.  Sargent  would  make  such  conditions  in  part  im-  ' 
possible   by    making  physical   training  a   recognized 


part  of  the  school  programs.  He  would  have  the 
universities  take  the  first  step,  because  "if  the  col- 
leges and  universities  would  make  physical  training 
an  essential  part  of  their  curriculum  and  give  credit 
for  results  obtained,  the  preparatory  schools  would 
be  induced  to  prepare  all  their  pupils  physically  as 
well  as  mentally.  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
recognize  the  value  of  physical 'training  as  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
intellectual  results  in  a  school,  a  college,  a  commun- 
ity, or  a  race?  After  thirty  years'  observation  in 
this  field  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  would." 

The  last  chapter  considers  "Ideals  in  Physical 
Education."  The  rise  and  fall  of  some  once  popu- 
lar sports  and  reasons  therefor  are  traced,  and  some 
essons  drawn  from  the  facts.  "The  more  experi- 
lence  wc  have  in  teaching  physical  training  and  the 
more  we  observe  its  results,  the  more  wo  are  con- 
vinced that  the  highest  ideal  for  which  we  should 
strive  is  the  improvement  of  the  individual  man  in 
structure  and  in  function.  .  .  .  With  this  ideal 
in  mind  all  the  diverse  forms  of  exercise  and  games, 
all  fads  and  specialties,  all  methods  and  systems, 
may  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  credited  for  what 
they  are  really  worth;  for  it  is  not  a  runner,  a 
jumper,  a  boxer,  a  ball  player,  an  oarsman,  or  a 
gymnast  that  we  are  tr>'ing  to  produce,  but  the 
highest  type  of  a  physically  perfect  man,  and  this  for- 
bids that  excessive  development  in  any  direction, 
which  specialists  are  constantly  striving  to  attain. 
It  also  makes  over-exercise  and  over-training  in- 
consistent with  the  object  in  view,  and  it  furnishes 
a  constant  incentive  to  well-directed  efforts  and  right 
methods  of  living.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hunt  for 
a  competitor,  for  one  is  always  in  competition  with 
himself,  endeavoring  to  make  his  condition  today 
better  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  so  on  from  week 
to  week  and  from  month  to  month.  If  he  wants  an 
opponent  he  accepts  him  as  a  friend." 

A  word  to  instructors  is  timely:  "If  there  are 
those  among  us  who  sometimes  get  disheartened  and 
discouraged  because  we  think  this  particular  branch 
of  service  is  not  duly  appreciated,  we  trust  they 
will  let  this  ideal  take  possession  of  them. 
Drink  into  your  very  soul  the  true  aims  and  noble 
purposes  of  your  profession ;  then  if  you  do  not  feel 
inspired  to  go  on  with  your  glorious  work  with  re- 
newed courage  and  greater  energy,  you  are  not  made 
of  the  stuff  of  which  good  teachers  of  physical  train- 
ing are  made.  If  you  do  become  possessed  of  the 
true  ideals  all  your  work  will  assume  a  new  sig- 
nificance to  you.  Balls,  bats,  wands,  Indian  clubs, 
dumb-bells,  chest- weights,  ropes,  ladders,  bars,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium  will  take  on  a 
new  importance.  Free  exercises,  dancing  steps, 
games,  'slights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength,'  and 
even  the  schoolboy  'stunts,'  will  all  be  brought  un- 
der tribute  and  made  to  aid  in  getting  hold  of  some 
individual  soul,  to  induce  him  to  make  efforts  for 
himself.  All  criticism  against  childish  sports,  triv- 
ial plays,  and  undignified  movements  and  exercises 
will  simply  be  laughed  to  scorn,  for  what  dignity  has 
any  movement  or  exercise  except  the  dignity  of  the 
mind  that  directs  it? 

"If,  therefore,  we  would  preserve  exciting  games 

and  competitive  exercises  as  a  part  of  our  stock  in 

trade  as  a  means  of  physical  development,  we  must 

be  constantly  on  our  guard  to  detect  abuses  and  with- 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Mrs.  Frances  W.  Leiter,  National  Superintendent 
of  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  Miss  Rose  W.  Leiter,  Supervisor  of  Public 
Schools  in  Mansfield,  O.,  conducted  the  Physical 
Education  School  at  Pontiac  (111.)  Chautauqua  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Eighty-two  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  the  five  classes. 

Ernest  Thoma,  a  graduate  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  in  charge  of 
gymnastic  work  at  the  Clinton,  Mass.,  turnverein. 
He  is  endeavoring  to  interest  those  in  authority  in 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  physical  training  into  the 
I)ublic  schools  of  that  town. 

Ray  Brown  (Brown  University,  '06)  is  in  charge 
of  gymnasium  work  at  the  Abbott  School,  Farm- 
ington,  Me. 

Lura  Wadleigh  Sanborn,  head  of  the  department 
of  Physical  Education,  Chicago  Normal  School,  was 
married  in  June  to  Fred  M.  Sargent,  director  of 
the  department  of  Normal  Extension. 

F.  W.  Marvel,  professor  of  physical  training,  Brown 
University,  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  athletics. 

Observing  European  Conditions 

The  physical  directors  who  have  been  in  Europe 
this  summer  or  are  there  now,  included  the  follow- 
ing: George  Goldie,  Princeton;  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Ha- 
ven Normal  School  of  Gymna«;tics;  Dr.  W.  G.  An- 
derson, Yale  University;  Paul  Sextus,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Turnverein;  Hartvig  Nissen,  Brookline,  Mass 

A  Physical  Directors'  Colony 

On  the  shores  of  Sebago  Lake,  Maine,  are  located 
several  camps  of  directors  of  physical  training,  the 
whole  forming  a  colony  of  congenial  character  with 
ideal  surroundings  for  real  recreation  and  rest. 
Among  these  who  have  permanent  camps  there  are: 
Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. ;  Dr. 
William  Skarstrom,  Columbia  University;  John  A. 
Davis,  University  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School.  Dur- 
ing the  present  summer  the  residents  have  enter- 
tained Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 
Dr.  Gulick  will  build  a  camp  for  next  season. 


Mr.  Rideout's  New  Duties 

Mel  B.  Ridcout  completed,  July  ist,  a  four 
months*  tour  of  inspection  of  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Paris,  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  trip  was  made  at  the  request  of  James  Stokes, 
New  York  City,  who,  by  his  gifts  made  possible 
Ihe  fine  association  buildings  in  these  cities.  Mr. 
Rideout  returned  to  Europe  August  30th  as  Mr. 
Stokes'  European  representative  in  this  special  field 
of  his  philanthropic  services.  Headquarters  will  be 
established  in  Paris,  from  which  point  assi^ancc 
will  be  given  other  associations.  Mr.  Rideout  re- 
signed his  duties  as  director  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  department  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Physical  Directors'  Society  to 
take  up  this  larger  work  for  which  he  is  well  fitted. 


Locations  and  Re-locations 

W.  J.  Shatz,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  to  instructor  Yale 
gymnasium 

Charles  Carter,  to  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis.,   succeeding  E.  J.  Eigenmann. 

Fred  W.  Pretchel,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  succeeding  C.  S.  Minter. 

B.  Van  Lew  Wilson  from  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  O.,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  succeeding  E.  A.  Blood,  who  has  gone  to 
State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Hilda  L.  Currier,  Boston,  enters  public 
school  work  at  Toledo,  O.,  this  month. 

Fred  C.  Pixley  will  be  physical  director  at  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.  Columbus,  Ohio,  going 
there  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Erps  from  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Waco,  Texas,  to 
Y.   M.   C.   A.,   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Jacob  \\.  Rohrer,  Dayton,  O.,  to  Dennison  Uni- 
v^irsity,  Granville,  Ohio. 

James  Ainsworth,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  to  Danville, 
Pa.,  Y.   ^L  C.   A. 

Ralph  D.  Chamberlain,  North  Abington,  Mass., 
to  assistant  in  new  gymnasium  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

F.  W.  Mahoney.  Springfield,  Mass.,  N.  A.  G.  U. 
normal    school,    '06,    to    Lawrenceville     preparatory 

•school,  N.  J. 

Christian  Brocar  to  high  school,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

John  L.  Goheen,  Wooster,  O.,  to  Occidental  Col- 
lege, Cal. 

Gilbert  W.  Greene.  Selma,  Ala.,  to  Bowling 
Green,  O.,  succeeding  W.  B.  Coughlin,  who  goes 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  Y.M.C.A. 

C.  S.  Minter.  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Central 
Y.  U.  C.  A.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  M.  Plumb,  last  year  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
director  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  this  year. 

George  P.  Peckham,  Newport,  R.  L,  to  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Miss  Lois  Williams,  Provincetown*  Mass.,  to  high 
school.  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

G.  L.  Atwood,  from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Y.  M. 
C.   A.,  to  assistant  at   Melrose  association. 

Walter  Smithers,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  Y,  M. 
C.   A.,  Middleboro,   Mass. 

Miss  M.  R.  Wood,  to  public  schools.  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

Miss  Luvanne  Longley,  Westboro,  Mass.,  to  nor- 
mal school,  California,  Pa. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

Miss  .'\nna  Aurora  Jaquith,  class  of  1899,  was 
married,  July  3st,  to  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Connolly.  After 
November  ist  they  will  be  at  home  at  701  C  Street, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miss  Grace  G.  Babson,  igo2,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Miss  Jaquith  in  the  Clarke  School  for 
Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Miss  Felicia  Ilemans  Thomas,  1898,  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  State  Normal   School,  Trenton, 
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N.  J.,  and  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Price,  architect,  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Emily  A.  O'Keefe,  1906,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  instructor  in  gymnastics  in  Dr.  R.  Tun- 
stall  Taylor's  gymnasium,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Mildred  Silsbee,  1905,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  gymnastics  and  massage  at  Hopeworth 
Sanitarium,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Miss  Stella  Wilson,  1906,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  physical  training  at  the  Y.  W.  C  A.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Miss  Estella  Fearon,  1906,  is  instructor  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  re- 
opened on  September  nth,  with  a  registration  of  54 
juniors,  who  entered  upon  a  month's  probation,  and 
34  seniors.  The  standard  for  admission  has  been 
again  raised.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  li- 
brary and  to  the  apparatus. 

Those  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  in 
Europe  during  the  summer  are  Miss  Hutchinson, 
Miss  Katherine  Shute  and  Miss  Blanche  Ross. 


Recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Changes 

A.  W.  Brown,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 
S.  B.  Buckland,  to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Cobb,  to  Concord,  N.  H. 
W.    B.   Coughlin,   to   Toledo,   O. 
A.  B.  Dawson,  to  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
C.  M.  Douthitt,to  Marion,  Ohio. 

E.  J.    Eigenmann,   to   Ottumwa,   la.,    from   Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  railroad. 

C.  H.  Goodwin,  to  Gloucester,  Mass. 
A.  R.  Hackett,  to  Des  Moines,  la. 
H.  L.  Male,  to  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
J.  O.  Mann.,  to  Mexico  City. 
G.  A.  McLaren,  to  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  from 
London,  Ont. 

F.  G.  Piatt,  to  Franklin,  Pa. 
W.  A.  Rogers,  to  Reading,  Pa. 


COMING  EVENTS 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  will  be  printed  announcements  of  na- 
tional conventions,  local  and  sectional  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions, important  athletic  meets  and  other  events 
of  interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  requested,  especially  from  secretaries  of 
organizations. 

Dec.  26-28,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass 


N.  A.  G.  U.  Summer  Camp  at  Chautauqua 

The  experience  of  the  physical  directors  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union  at  Chautauqua 
the  past  summer,  as  told  briefly  in  the  August  issue 
of  "American  Gymnasia,"  was  so  satisfactory  that  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  has  purchased 
20  acres  of  land  and  will  build  permanent  quarters 
there  for  the  use  of  the  Union's  members  each  sum- 
mer. A  club  house,  athletic  field  and  individual 
cottages  will  be  built.  The  committee  was  composed 
cf  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  W.  A.  Stecher,  Cari  Zapp  and 
Carl  Cobelli. 


Connecticut  Valley  Y.  M.  C  A.  Plans 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Physical  Directors'  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  at  Holyoke,  Sept  7. 
Plans  were  made  for  a  winter  season  of  indoor 
activity. 

The  society  elected  officers  as  follows:  President, 
C.  W.  Hardy,  Springfield ;  vice-president,  N.  L.  Bar- 
ker, Westfield ;  secretary,  W.  P.  MacPherson,  North- 
ampton. The  basket  ball  league  is  to  consist  of  four 
teams,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  Westfield  and  North- 
ampton, and  each  team  will  play  two  games  with 
each  other  team.  A  banner  will  be  offered  as  the 
championship  emblem.  The  season  will  begin  about 
Dec.  I. 

A  dual  meet  between  Holyoke  and  Springfield 
will  be  held  in  the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymna- 
sium, Oct.  27,  the  following  list  of  events  being  de- 
cided upon:  Running  high  jump,  pole  vault,  15-yard 
dash,  potato  race,  12-pound  shot-put,  three  standing 
broad  jumps,  rope  climb  and  relay  potato  race. 

Western  Massachusetts  Gymnastic  championships 
will  be  held  in  Holyoke  early  in  February,  A  Con- 
necticut Valley  athletic  meet  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field the  last  part  of  the  same  month.  Western 
Massachusetts  championships  in  athletics  will  be  held 
in  Holyoke  early  in  March. 


Municipal  Athletic  Meet  at  Chicago 

The  first  annual  athletic  meet  of  the  South  Parks, 
Chicago,  was  held  Sept.  i  and  8,  the  qualifying 
meet  being  held  the  earlier  day  with  400  partici- 
pants. In  the  final  meet  185  contestants  appeared. 
Bronze  and  gold  individual  medals  were  awarded 
winners  and  shields  to  the  park  winning  most 
points.  No  entry  fees  were  charged,  nor  any  admis- 
sion to  spectators. 


An  Inspection  Week 

Special  attention  is  given  to  basket  ball,  volley 
ball  and  indoor  base  ball  at  the  Columbus,  O.,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium.  Sept.  24  to  29  was  "inspection 
week,"  with  features  of  interest  to  visitors,  includ- 
ing games.  During  one  day  the  local  newspaper 
furnished  the  material  for  indoor  base  ball  games. 


Progress  of  Physical  Education 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 
stand  excesses.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  the  many  excellent  exercises  which 
from  their  nature  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  to 
excess,  we  must  never  weary  in  our  efforts  to  arouse 
in  our  pupils  an  ambition  and  incentive  to  try 
them  for  the  development  of  their  own  better  selves. 
This  is  the  vital  principle  back  of  all  our  work,  and 
if  the  teachers  of  physical  training  will  imbibe  a  lit- 
tle enthusiasm  for  physical  perfection  for  its  own 
sake,  and  put  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
into  their  daily  work,  they  need  never  despair  of 
appreciation  or  employment,  for  the  world  is  waiting 
for  their  efforts.  With  these  ideals  in  view  we  may 
in  the  future  look  for  advancement  of  our  cause 
with  reasonable  hope  and  joyous  expectation." 

This  general  and  incomplete  summary  of  the  book 
may  provide  the  incentive  to  read  it  in  its  com- 
pleteness; if  so  the  reader  will  be  amply  repaid. 
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Practical  Advice  and  Suggestions 

To  Physical  Examiners 
By  Jay  W.  Scaver,  M.D. 


IT  is  obvious  that  a  medical  training  is  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  person  who  is  to  make 
such  physical  diagnosis  and  measurement  as  shall 
be  strictly  scientific  and  accurate.  If  the  examiner 
has  not  a  medical  education,  let  him  always  err  on 
the  safe  side  in  a  doubtful  case  and  require  a 
certificate  from  a  physician  before  permitting 
a  course  of  advanced  exercise,  or  athletic  work. 
But  first  let  him  study  the  case,  using  all  the 
light  that  can  be  thrown  on  it  from  books  and 
the  history  that  can  be  obtained.  The  examiner 
must  be  a  student,  he  must  Icarn,  he  must  study, 
examining  not  only  the  client  but  books,  papers, 
periodicals.  Anything  bearing  on  his  subject  should 
be  studied  and  questioned,  but  not  criticised  until 
he  is  sure  of  some  error;  then  let  him  correct 
the  error  by  showing  its  inaccuracy  of  fact  or  logic. 

The  examiner  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  he  become  competent  to  advise  a  person  re- 
garding either  health  or  exeicise.  To  prescribe 
the  same  exercise  for  a  person  whose  system  is 
starved  by  malnutrition  that  we  would  for  a  person 
suffering  from  plethora  would  obviously  be  pro- 
ductive of  unsatisfactory  results  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  teacher.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
malnutrition  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several 
causes,  and  that  while  some  of  these  will  be  re- 
moved or  alleviated  by  exercise,  others  might  be 
seriously  aggravated.  We  must  know  how  the  ma- 
chine is  constructed  and  under  what  conditions  it 
can  work  most  favorably  before  we  can  rightly 
attempt  to  adjust  its  mechanism  or  interfere  with 
its  ordinary  working. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  understanding 
physiology  that  we  may  be  able  to  care  for  the 
sick — ^we  must  know  it,  that  we  may  understand 
the  law  of  normal  action  for  every  organ  and  that 
harmonious  inter-relation  of  all  that  constitutes 
health.  Health  is  of  more  consequence  than  sick- 
ness, for  it  should  be  the  constant  condition  of 
life,  varied  only  by  the-accidents  to  which  all  are 
subject 

Science  has  taught  us  that  in  living  organisms 
functional  activity  must  be  kept  up  or  there  will  be 
no  development.  A  group  of  organs  unused  will 
atrophy  and  become  useless.  Heredity  soon  stamps 
a  deformity  that  has  been  developed  in  two  or  three 
generations  as  a  type,  and  succeeding  generations 
that  do  not  possess  that  peculiarity  are  looked 
upon  almost  as  new  varieties.  This  is  especially 
true  of  physical  defects  that  impair  the  vitality  of 
the  parents.  Notice  the  stress  laid  upon  this  law 
by  life-insurance  companies  where  business  inter- 
ests have  no  bias  from  sentiment    The  excellent 


health  of  the  applicant  is  not  enough  if  there  be 
a  record  going  back  two  or  three  generations  of 
degenerative  diseases  that  have  proved  fatal,  or 
if  the  constitutional  vigor  has  been  so  weak  as  to 
let  the  life  go  out  at  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
of  age  from  any  immediate  cause. 

The  first  lesson  that  we  must  learn  from  this 
truth  is  that  health  cannot  exist  if  vital  organs  are 
seriously  undeveloped. 

Health  is  the  condition  of  harmonious  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  functional  activities.  For  instance: 
a  normal  pulse  rate  is  from  72  to  76  beats  per 
minute  under  ordinary  conditions  of  rest,  but  a 
pulse-rate  of  72  after  a  half-mile  run  might  be 
considered  abnormal  and  the  ground  for  solici- 
tude, for  health  would  demand  an  increased  activity 
of  the  heart  muscle  to  supply  increased  blood  cur- 
rents to  the  active  muscles,  that  waste  products 
may  be  eliminated  and  restorative  elements  sup- 
plied. But  further:  an  adjustment  of  the  pulse  rate 
is  not  all  that  is  to  be  required  in  the  case  cited, 
for  there  must  be  a  corresponding  increase  of 
respiration  for  elimination  and  oxidation.  And 
so  the  perfect  activity  of  any  organ — even  the 
brain — may  be  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the 
healthy  activity  of  other  organs,  while  the  con- 
verse may  be  stated  as  a  physiological  truth,  viz: 
that  the  imperfect  action  of  any  organ  impairs  the 
function  of  all  others  to  some  extent.  A  healthy 
muscle,  then,  dependent  on  a  healthy  stomach, 
heart  and  brain,  no  less  than  on  good  food,  air, 
etc.,  while  the  more  refined  intellectual  processes 
are  also  based  on  a  normal  condition  of  the  physi- 
cal organs. 

So  practical  a  business  man  as  the  Hon.  Thomas 
G.  Shearman  says:  **I  do  not  underrate  the  value 
of  pure  mental  training,  especially  as  that  is  nearly 
all  which  I  have  myself  received;  but  my  very  lack 
of  training  in  physical  labor  has  led  me  to  ob- 
serve the  great  value  which  it  has,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  bodily  health  and  strength,  but  for  the 
very  purpose  of  enlarging  the  mental  faculties." 

A  system  of  education  that  has  in  view  the  sym- 
metrical relations  of  mental  and  physical  qualities, 
cannot  ignore  the  necessity  of  beginning  physical 
training  with  the  mental.  The  child  should  come 
under  the  care  of  an  experienced  instructor  in 
physical  training  from  the  day  of  entrance  to 
regular  school  life.  A  physical  examination  should 
be  made  that  should  determine  the  condition  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  spine,  muscles,  skin,  eyes  and  ears. 
Many  a  case  of  incipient  disease  or  deformity  that 
now  eventuates  in  disaster  would  be  discovered 
and  be  checked  by  a  physician,  or  by  a  correct  re- 
gimen inaugurated  with  the  aid  of  the  parents,  the 
child  thus  being  saved  as  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. 

To  understand  this  important  duty  will  be  the 
function  of  the  physical  director  and  the  prepara- 
tion should  be  careful  and  constant.  Let  no  teach- 
er look  upon  his  position  as  a  sinecure.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  in  every  field. 
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Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement 

By  Alfonso  J.  Sheafe,  Master  (rf  Dancing 


(Continued  from  July.) 

THE      SYMBOLISM      OF      POSITION      AND 
MOVEMENT. 

THE  symbolism  of  the  fundamental  positions  and 
the  simple  movements  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
common  sense  characters  which  show  the  relative 
location  of  the  members  in  the  various  positions,  and 
the  direction  and  form  of  the  movements.  A  little 
study  of  these  characters  will  enable  one  to  very 
readily  understand  their  combination  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  steps  and  step  sentences.  The  leg  posi- 
tions are  shown  by  the  following: 


^Mr 


The  symbols  of  the  simple  movements  arc  indi- 
cated by  the  characters  which  follow,  and  as  these 
represent  both  legs,  and  the  dancer  is  always  sup- 
posed to  face  the  reader,  the  first  part  indicates  the 
right  leg  and  the  second  left  leg. 
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Bending  Stretching  Raising 

SYMBOLS  OF  SIMPLE  MOVEMENTS 


Lowering 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LEG  POSITIONS  FOR  DANCING 

The  arm  positions  are  even  simpler: 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ARM  POSITIONS  FOR  DANCING 


The  position  of  the  trunk  is  indicated  by  the  shape 
of  the  line  which  represents  it,  and  those  of  the  head 
(and  neck)  are  signified  by  these: 
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c. 


d. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  TRUNK  POSITIONS 


Note. — This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Sheaf e,  the  first  having  been  printed  in  March. 
The  next,  and  last,  will  present  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  gymnasium  exercises  of  the  choregraphic 
system  dealt  with  in  this  and  the  preceding  article. 

All  rights  of  reproduction  reserved. 


Lifting  Patting  down  Turning  Transferring 

SYMBOLS  OF  SIMPLE  MOVEMENTS 

Note  carefully  the  distinction  between  the  terms 
"raising"  and  lifting,"  "lowering"  and  "putting 
down,"  for  these  are  important.  Also  note  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  fourth  leg  position  and  its  difference 
from  that  of  the  first,  third  and  fifth. 

These  characters  contain  the  essence  of  the  entire 
system  of  choregraphy  and  are  well  worth  careful 
study.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  they  can  be  so 
applied  and  combined  as  to  plainly  represent  any 
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possible  attitude  or  movement  of  which  the  human 
frame  is  capable. 

For  the  representation  of  dances  or  other  rhythmic 
movement,  these  characters  are  drawn  below  the 
musical  score  (as  indicated  below)  for  the  purpose 


of  indicating  the  phrasing  and  the  exact  duration 
of  the  movement    The  tempo  is  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning according  to  Maeltzel's  Metronome. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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CXitdoor  Mass  Demonstration  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 


The  mass  demonstration  of  gymnastic  and  ath- 
letic exercises  by  University  of  Pennsylvania 
classes,  numbering  in  all  400  students  on  Franklin 
Field,  Philadelphia,  May  4,  the  first  ever  given  by  an 
American  university,  of  which  a  report  was  given 
in  "American  Gymnasia"  for  May,  has  created 
much  interest. 

The  demonstration  was  conducted  by  J.  Leonard 
Mason,  instructor  of  gymnastics,  assisted  by  F. 
Homer  Curtiss  and  John  Pardue,  assistant  instruc- 
tors in  gymnastics.  Mr.  Mason,  who  acted  as  con- 
ductor general,  occupied  an  elevated  stand  on  the 
south  side  of  the  field  and  with  a  megaphone  directed 
the  class. 

The  object  of  the  demonstration  is  best  explained 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  McKenzie,  who  said : — 

"This  demonstration  aims  to  show  the  possibility 
of  adapting  the  ordinary  athletic  sports  to  large 
classes,  and  their  place  in  a  complete  course  of 
physical  education.  The  events  chosen  cultivate 
alertness,  agility,  strength  and  speed.  The  gymnas- 
tic drill  is  designed  to  include  in  addition  to  these 
qualities  exercises  to  correct  the  tendency  to  neglect 
the  development  of  respiratory  power  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  also  to  teach  the 
grace  and  accuracy  that  can  be  obtained  from  danc- 
ing alone.  The  boxing  movements  are  designed  to 
show  the  educational  possibilities  of  this  sport  used 
as  a  class  exercise.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
having  all  the  classes  together  at  one  time  without 
stopping  work  in  every  department  of  the  university, 
this  exhibition  is  given  without  rehearsal." 

A  brass  band  announced  the  arrival  of  the  men, 
clad  in  regulation  white  gymnasium  suits,  blue 
stockings  and  white  shoes.  They  entered  the  field 
from  the  north  entrance  to  the  gymnasium,  running 
on  the  field  in  single  file,  and  then  separating  into 
four  bodies  of  100  each.  The  four  classes  then  ad- 
vanced in  ten  lines  of  forty  men  each  and  took  their 
positions  in  front  of  Mr.  Mason.  To  the  accompani- 
ment of  extracts  from  such  popular  airs  as  are  con- 


tained in  "The  Girl  from  Kay's,"  and  other  selec- 
tions the  gymnasts  showed  first  a  series  of  exer- 
cises designed  to  demonstrate  the  free  movements 
for  the  development  of  trunk,  back,  shoulders  and 
chest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  classes 
went  through  "boxing  movements."  All  working 
in  unison,  the  gymnasts  showed  first  the  pose  of 
the  boxer  and  Sien  in  successive  movements  illus- 
trated the  defensive  pose,  and  ended  with  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  various  blows  used  in  the  prog- 
ress of  a  boxing  match. 

This  was  followed  by  elementary  dancing  steps. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  ended  with  the  famous 
running  wheel  in  four  parts,  a  very  picturesque 
feature  of  the  afternoon's  demonstrations.  The 
running  wheel  was  used  to  make  the  formation  for 
the  athletic  exercise  which  made  up  Part  II. 

The  class  was  divided  into  five  divisions,  spread 
over  almost  two-thirds  of  the  enclosure.  One-half 
of  the  men  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  field, 
with  the  other  half  equally  divided  on  the  two  sides. 
The  athletic  exercises  shown  were  the  start  in  sprint- 
ing, clearing  the  low  hurdles,  the  triple  jump,  put- 
ting 12-pound  shot  and  the  running  high  jump.  The 
16  men  in  each  division  were  lined  up  in  rows  and 
at  the  crack  of  the  conductor's  pistol  the  front  row 
of  each  group  of  athletes  went  through  their  differ- 
ent exercises  in  unison.  As  each  squad  finished  its 
work  the  men  moved  on  to  the  next  group  and  this 
process  was  continued  until  every  man  had  demon- 
strat  ed  each  exercise. 

This  was  really  the  climax  of  the  afternoon's  ex- 
ercises and  was  intensely  enjoyed  by  the  spectators. 
At  a  signal  from  Mr.  Mason  the  men  reassembled 
and  marched  across  the  field,  100  abreast,  in  four 
lines.  As  they  approached  the  band  struck  up  "John 
Brown's  Body,"  which  the  students  used  as  the  tune 
for  one  of  their  Pennsylvania  songs.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exercises  the  men  went  back  to  the 
gymnasium  on  the  run.  The  whole  demonstration 
took  only  about  an  hour. 
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Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members  —  No.  1 

The  physical  department  hand  book  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  Dr.  A,  E.  Gar- 
land and  R.  J.  Roberts  are  the  directors,  gives  the 
following  special  advice  to  new  men  beginning 
gymnasium  work: 

Exercise  will  surely  be  beneficial  to  you  if  you 
take  the  work  regularly  and  observe  the  following 
suggestions: 

1.  Get  a  medical  and  physical  examination  to 
find  out  what  exercises  are  best  suited  to  your 
needs.     Follow  out  your  prescription. 

2.  Join  one  of  the  classes  and  be  regular  in  your 
attendance. 

3.  Observe  the  rules  for  bathing. 

4.  Avoid  over-exercising.  Stop  before  becom- 
ing very  tired. 

5.  Do  not  start  in  too  vigorously.  If  you  get 
stiff  and  sore  continue  your  exercise  and  the  stiff- 
ness and  soreness  will  soon  disappear. 

6.  To  avoid  soreness,  if  not  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise, take  light  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes and  do  not  stand  around  after  exercising  or 
bathing.  Gradually  increase  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise. 

7.  Practice  deep  breathing  in  the  open  air, 
breathing  through  the  hostrils. 

8.  Eat  moderately  of  plain  food,  using  a  mixed 
diet,  especially  of  fruit  and  grain.  Avoid  the  foods 
that  are  hard  to  digest. 

9.  Rest  is  as  important  to  health  and  vigor  as 
exercise  and  food.  Sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  room 
on  a  hard  bed,  using  light  coverings,  and  get  from 
seven  to  nine  hours'  sleep. 

10.  Drink  plenty  of  pure  water,  avoiding  all 
stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  keep  the  bowels 
open. 

11.  Go*  to  one  of 'the  directors  or  leaders  for 
advice. 

12.  Have  a  special  time  for  your  exercise  and  be 
as  regular  as  with  your  meals. 

13.  Begin  with  light  exercise,  work  up  to  more 
vigorous  work  and  finish  with  light  hygienic  exer- 
cise. 

14.  Spend  the  first  part  of  your  time  in  follow- 
ing out  your  prescription  of  exercise. 

15.  If  you  feel  tired  from  a  day  of  hard  mental 
or  physical  work  exercise  of  the  right  kind  will 
rest  you. 

16.  Do  not  strive  for  huge  muscles  or  great 
strength  as  it  is  wasted  energy  in  most  cases. 

17.  What  you  can  do  is  a  better  indication  of 
improvement  than  size. 


At  College  of  City  of  New  York 

Physical  training,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
systematically  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  City,  is  to  be  compulsory  for  all 
students.  The  new  colltge  buildings,  including  the 
gv'mnasinm,  are  being  ocupied  this  month.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  director,  and  H.  W.  Chappel, 
his  assistant,  are  perfecting  plans  for  the  new  de- 
partment of  physical  traming. 


Casual  Comments 

The  City  of  Boston  maintains  a  playground  ex- 
clusively for  adults  who  have  passed  the  period  of 
life  that  used  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  play. 
Tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  and  a  court  for  the  Eng- 
lish game  of  lawn  bowling  are  features  of  the  play- 
ground, Franklin  Field.  "Bowling  on  the  Green"  is 
played  here  by  members  of  the  Boston  Bowling 
Club  for  the  second  season.  There  are  very  few 
places  in  America  where  the  game  is  played.  The 
only  features  in  Franklin  Field  that  appeal  espe- 
cially to  children  are  the  base  ball  diamonds,  but  the 
users  of  this  part  of  the  field  are  seldom  younger 
than  17  or  18.  The  idea  of  providing  one  place 
where  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  unattached 
males  and  females,  may  play  joyously  and  freely  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  other  cities  that  have 
not  already  done  likewise.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
playgrounds  for  children  and  for  adults  can  be 
united.  Children  generally  prefer  to  play  without 
the  association  of  their  elders,  and  the  elders  are 
just  as  particular.  Experienced  directors  of  physi- 
cal training  learned  this  fact  long  ago  in  their  in- 
door work. 

•  •        • 

The  tendency  of  basketball,  along  with  other 
gymnasium  games,  to  reduce  the  number  of  pieces 
of  large  apparatus,  which  take  up  room  on  the 
gymnasium  floor,  is  becoming  marked.  As  some  of 
these  appliances  can  ill  be  spared  to  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  we  may  look  to  see  more  and  more 
apparatus  swung  up  off  the  floor.  It  is  a  contest 
between  floor  space  and  apparatus,  in  which  neither 

need  be  defeated. 

•  ♦        * 

It  is  a  judicial  aphorism  that  a  "good  judge 
always  enlarges  his  jurisdiction."  Isn't  it  just  as 
true  of  the  physical  director — in  fact,  of  any  pro- 
fession? Given  a  worthy  ideal,  why  not  extend 
it  by  all  worthy  means?  How  to  make  your  power 
felt,  that  is  the  question  for  the  physical  instructor — 
how  to  make  it  felt,  that  is,  so  that  in  your  own 
person,  your  presence,  all  that  you  stand  for,  all 
your  ideals,  physical,  mental,  moral.  A  sickly,  weak- 
minded,  flabby-moraled  physical  instructor  ought 
to  be  an  anomaly  and  he  generally  is.  And,  con- 
trariwise, a  physical  instructor,  who  has  a  good 
head  and  heart  as  well  as  muscle,  can  look  to  exalt 
his  profession  as  well  as  honor  the  community  and 

himself. 

«       «       « 

The  Board  of  Public  Service,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
considering  plans  for  a  system  of  public  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums  after  the  manner  of  the  South  Park 
system  at  Chicago.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  equipment  in  the  several  sections  of  the  city- 
be  made  adaptable  to  the  tastes  of  the  residents,  as 
for  instance,  handball  courts,  hurling  and  football 
fields  in  the  Irish  sections;  gjmnastic  apparatus  in 
the  German  sections,  and  tennis  courts  and  golf 
links  in  the  more  select  sections.  Whether  such 
"class  distinctions"  will  be  made  is  another  matter. 

•  «        » 

The  Sunday  School  Athletic  League,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  plans  a  basket  ball  legue,  to  be  started  at 
once.  The  league  will  hold  an  indoor  athletic  meet 
in  November.  The  Commentator. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  DANCE  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE.— By  Mar- 
celle  Azra  Hincks,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
March,   1906.     Pages  447-457-    AQ  cts. 

Gymnastic  training,  though  occupying  a  large 
part  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  "yet  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  higher  branch  of  orchesis 
which  strove  to  imitate  musical  recitation  in  ges- 
ture," and  make  of  itself  an  esthetic  art.  "It  is 
rhythmical,  but  also  pantomimic.  It  deals  with  every 
subject,  grave  and  gay,  religious  and  profane." 
The  art  of  using  the  hands  was  an  important 
branch.  Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  the 
dances.  "No  art,"  says  the  writer,  "has  fallen  from 
so  high,  and  no  art  has  fallen  so  low." 


FOOTBALL  AND  POLO  IN  CHINA.— By  Her- 
bert A.  Giles,  professor  of  Chinese  at  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.  The  Nineteenth  Century,  March, 
1906.    Pages  508-513.    40  cts. 

An  apparent  demonstration  that  football  and  foot- 
ball graft  flourished  together  in  China  some  two 
thousand  years,  perhaps  even  longer,  ago.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  military  exercise.  The 
ball  was  at  first  stuffed,  but  in  later  times  was  in- 
flated. TJie  most  popular  form  of  the  game  re- 
sembled the  present  association  or  kicking  game. 
The  rules  were  multitudinous  and  the  defined  fouls 
not  a  few.  The  game  seems  not  to  have  been  so 
rough  as  our  present  American  game,  or,  at  least, 
the  roughness  fell  chiefly  on  the  captain  of  the  los- 
ing side,  who  was  flogged  and  suffered  other  indig- 
nities. Emperors  were  enthusiastic  and  no  doubt 
successful  players. 


The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


EXERCISES    WITH    THE    MEDICINE    BALL. 
—By  W.  T.  Cromie,  Spalding's  Athletic  Library. 
Illustrated.    12  cents  by  mail. 
Twenty  sets   of  exercises   presented  by  physical 
director  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  re- 
prints of  games  previously  published. 


THE    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    RECREATION.-By 
George  G.  W.  McCaskey,  M.  D.,  Fort  VVayne, 
Ind.,  Mind  and  Body,  March,  1906.    10  cents. 
Influence  of  psychical   states  upon   the  digestive 

and  assimilative  processes  is  recognized,  and  hence 

the  significance  of  play  and  other  joyous  activities 

pointed  out  in  detail. 


Publications  Received 

The  receipt  of  the  following  publications  is  ac- 
knosvledged.  Further  mention  may  be  made  of  them 
in  future  issues. 

Two  hundred  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic 
Games,  a  new  book  of  games  by  Maria  Grey,  pub- 
lished by  Freidenker  Publishing  Co.,  price  50  cents. 

Programs  of  first  annual  athletic  meet  for  the 
patrons  of  the  South  Parks,  Chicago. 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  N.  Y.  City,  1906-7.    Price  12  cents  by  mail. 

Catalogues :  Fred  Medart,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gymnas- 
tic apparatus;  Horace  Partridge  Co.,  Boston,  foot- 
ball clothing  and  supplies;  \Iuegge  Institute,  St. 
Louis,  gymnasium  and  dancing  departments ;  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  announcement  of 
division  of  physical  education. 


Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 

The  regular  department  with  the  above  heading  is 
curtailed  this  month  because  so  much  space  is  oc- 
cupied in  this  issue  by  extended  reviews  of  two 
new  books  of  timely  importance.  Either  of  these 
books  will  be  sent  by  American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  firammar  of  the  Art  of  Dancing 

By  FRIEDRICH  ALBERT  ZORN 

TrantUted  from  theOemutn  and  edited  by  Alfonso  Josephs  Sheafe 

The  recognized  standard  of  final  authority 
of  the  dancing  profession 

This  work  is  universally  recog:nized  as  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  dance  ever  written,  and  regarded  as  the 
standard  of  final  authority  upon  all  questions  of  technique. 

A  Twelve  Page  Illisstrated  Prospectiii  thowiag  the  full 
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A  General  Survey  of  Physical  Training 

By  Some  of  Its  Directors 


CONTINUING  the  symposium  on  the  immediate 
past  and  future  of  physical  training  in  America, 
which  was  begun  in  the  September  issue,  additional 
contributions  to  the  subject  are  given  here.  The  di- 
rectors of  physical  training  whose  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia*' were:  D.  A.  Sargent,  G.  L.  Meylan,  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  G.  J.  Fisher,  George  Wittich,  Horace  But- 
terworth,  Baroness  Rose  Posse  and  W.  L.  Savage. 
The  request  to  which  these  responses  have  been 
made  was  as  follows: 

The  Questions 

will  you  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing questions?  We  intend  to  publisji  a  general 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  physical  training 
and  its  prospects,  based  in  part  on  such  replies  as 
we  ask  from  you. 

Questions: — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
the  progress  of  physical  training?  (a)  in  your  own 
field ;  (b)  in  general. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  likely  de- 
velopment of  physical  training  during  the  next  ten 
years?  (a)  in  your  own  field;  (b)  in  general. 


Can  We  Have  Federal  Recognition  and  a 
Universal  System  ? 

By  F.  Pfistcr,  M.D.,  Editor  "  Mind  and  Body,'*  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  complying  with  your  reqilest  for  my  views  on 
the  progress  of  physical  training  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  on  its  likely  development  in  the  coming 
decennium,  I  would  say  that  among  the  most  note- 
worthy evidence  we  must  mention: 

The  enormously  increasing  interest  taken  in  phy- 
sical training  by  both  school  authorities  and  the 
general  public. 

The  constant  progress  reported  in  the  introduction 
of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  and  other 
institutions  of  learning. 

The  erection  of  out-door  gjrmnasia  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  playgrpunds. 

The  increasingly  rigid  examinations  for  teachers 
of  physical  training  as  inaugurated  by  a  number  of 
school  boards  of  our  larger  cities. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  most  of  those  societies 
and  organizations  which  advocate  and  practice  bod- 
ily exercise  in  an  educational  and  recreative  sense. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  athletic  clubs  with 
no  other  but  social  purpose,  or  perhaps  a  sole  desire 
to  beat  the  world  with  a  few  hired  athletic  stars. 

A  marked  diminution  of  clan-ism  and  a  better 
understanding  between  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  systems  or  schools  of  physical  training. 

More   severe   entrance   requirements   and   also   a 


broader  curriculum  in  the  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  lastly 

A  noticeable  reduction  of  the  "get-strong-quick" 
advertisements  in  the  press,  indicating  that  the  pub- 
lic begins  to  know  better. 

The  next  decade  will  bring  a  steady  improvement 
along  the  same  lines,  but  whether  or  not  we  can 
hope  for  such  things  as  federal  and  government  rec- 
ognition, extension  of  physical  education  into  the 
country  and  ungraded  schools,  workshops,  factories, 
etc.,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Judging  by  the  attitudes  of  some  dominant  fac- 
tors it  appears  equally  hard  to  expect  that  a  uni- 
versal or  American  system,  based  on  American  con- 
ditions and  embodying  all  the  excellent  qualities  of 
each  of  the  present  ones,  should  be  established  in 
that  short  time. 


Public  Appreciation  of  Rational  Physical 
Training 

By  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Director,  New  Haven  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 

To  question  No.  i-a,  I  reply  that  the  most  note- 
worthy development  in  the  normal  schools  of  phy- 
sical training  has  been  the  better  material  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  schools.  The  increasing  re- 
ceptiveness  of  the  public  mind  to  the  teachings  of 
physical  training  is  important.  The  general  prog- 
ress of  the  normal  schools  has  been  considerable. 

Replying  to  question  i-b :  The  general  introduc- 
tion of  physical  training  into  the  schools. 

Concerning  the  future:  The  pedigogical  note  will 
predominate.  Athletics  will  come  under  the  guid- 
ance of  competent  physical  training  teachers. 

Increasing  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  exercises 
common  to  all  people,  such  as  walking,  running, 
swimming,  etc. 


Stronger  Teachers  and  More  Complete 
Harmony  with  Other  Instruction 

Reply  from  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

I  (a)  Broader  views  and  higher  standard  of  effi- 
ciency amongst  the  teachers  and  exponents  of  phy- 
sical training.  An  appreciation,  on  their  part,  that 
difference  in  age,  sex,  environments,  etc.,  are  factors 
that  must  profoundly  influence  the  character  of  their 
work.  Selection  of  exercise  as  well  as  method  of 
instruction. 

(b)  A  wider  recognition  of  the  course  of  physical 
training,  not  only  amongst  educators,  but  from  the 
public  at  large. 

In  colleges,  private  schools,  and  associations, 
bodily  training  today  occupies  a  more  prominent 
place  than  ever  before.  \ 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  increased  efforts      , 
are  being  directed  towards  the  physical  development 
of  the  children.  , 

And,  finally,  the  spirit  of  the  public  in  this  mat- 
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ter  has  been  well  demonstrated  dnring  the  last  dec- 
ade by  their  readiness  to  provide  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  play-groimds,  baths  and  gym- 
nasia. 

II.  The  need  and  value  of  physical  training  will, 
in  the  near  future,  we  believe,  be  still  fur^er  recog- 
nized. The  demand  for  efficient  teachers  will  be 
greater.  The  courses  in  the  normal  training  sdiools 
will  be  amplified.  A  stronger  set  of  men  and  women 
will  be  attracted  to  the  gymnastic  profession,  and 
through  them,  the  department  of  physical  training 
will  be  brought  into  more  complete  harmony  with 
the  other  departments  of  instruction. 


General  Recognitioi?  of  Importance  of 

Physical  Training 

By  Henry  F.  Kallenbeig,  M.D.,  Director,  Department 

of  Physical  Training,  The  Institute  and  Training 

School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago 

In  answer  to  sub-head  (a)  of  your  first  question, 
"What,  in  you  opinion  is  the  most  notewoithy  evi- 
dence during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  progress  of 
physical  training?"  I  will  have  to  answer  as  a 
teacher  in  a  professional  school,  as  follows: 

First,  the  gradual  raising  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  The  Institute  and  Training  School. 

Second,  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum which  has  to  do  with  the  distinctive  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  physical  director. 

My  reply  to  sub-head  (b)  of  the  first  question  is 
as  follows: 

First,  the  rise  and  fall  of  fads  in  physical  training. 

Second,  the  awakening  of  the  American  people  to 
the  importance  of  physical  training  as  seen  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  become  established  in  col- 
leges, universities  and  public  schools,  in  the  army 
and  na^^.  in  churches,  in  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  and  kindred  organizations. 

Third,  the  larger  conception  of  the  scope  and 
work  of  a  physical  director  as  evidenced  by  the  posi- 
tion which  the  physical  directorship  now  occupies 
among  the  learned  professions. 

Fourth,  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  as  thorough 
and  as  scientific  a  preparation  for  the  physical  di- 
rectorship as  is  needed  for  the  medical  or  any 
other  profession. 

My  reply  to  your  second  question,  "What  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  likely  development  of  physi- 
cal training  during  the  next  ten  years?"  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  perfecting  of  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  begun  a  few  years  ago. 

Second,  more  scientific  research  work  pertinent 
to  physical  training. 

Third,  the  introductions  into  medical  schools  of 
courses  on  physiology  of  exercise  and  philosophy  of 
physical  training. 

Fire  in  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Gymnasium 

A  fire  in  one  corner  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  gymnasium  early  in  the 
morning  of  Sept.  21st,  destroyed  a  visitors'  balcony, 
and  wrestling  mat  and  covering  valued  at  $300.  The 
total  damage  was  about  $1,000,  covered  by  insurance. 
Kegular  gymnasium  class  work  at  U.  of  P.  will  be- 
gin the  first  of  November. 


A  View  of  the  Field  from  the  Outside 

By  G.  Stanley  Hall 

IN  response  to  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  noteworthy  features  of  physical 
training  as  now  conducted  and  the  defects  or  defici- 
encies, "American  Gymnasia"  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  illuminating  reply  from 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.: 

"I  cannot  answer  your  questions  quite  as  they  are 
put,  but  I  will  express  one  conviction  that  has 
forced  itself  upon  me  over  and  over  again  in  recent 
years,  and  that  is,  that  all  kinds  of  physical  train- 
ing ought  to  be  attended  by  some  exuberance,  joy- 
ousness,  and  with  far  more  of  the  play  spirit.  It  is 
too  concentrated  in  degree  and  not  spread  over  time 
enough. 

"The  more  I  think  and  observe,  the  more  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
in  order  that  exercise  should  do  most  good.  I  hate 
to  use  the  word  dancing,  because  it  is  misunder- 
stood, but  in  my  opinion,  that  covers  all  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  desired." 


Intercollegiate  Basketball 

Basketball  this  season  in  the  colleges  will  be  on 
a  much  larger  basis  than  before,  says  the  New  York 
"Sun."  In  addition  to  the  intercollegiate  league 
made  up  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Cornell,  diere  is  the  New  England 
College  League,  made  up  of  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Amherst  and  Wesleyan,  in  the  East.  In  the  West 
there  is  a  league  made  up  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Chicago,  Nebraska  and  Illinois.  There  also  is  a 
Southern  Intercollegiate  League  and  a  sort  of  mid- 
Southern  Leagu^  made  up  of  colleges  like  Sewanee 
and  Vanderbilt. 

The  colleges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
such  as  Syracuse,  Colgate,  Hamilton  and  Rochester, 
while  not  in  a  league,  play  a  great  deal  together, 
so  that  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  section  just  beyond 
the  Mississippi  and  back  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
made  up  into  college  basketball  leagues. 

The  formation  of  the  Southern  leagues  is  new. 
The  history  of  this  will  be  told  in  the  forthcoming 
official  almanac  on  basketball,  which  will  detail  the 
changes  in  rules  that  are  in  order  this  year,  as  well 
as  the  makeup  of  all  the  leagues  throughout  the 
United  States.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
handbook  will  be  the  unfolding  of  plans  for  an  an- 
nual East  against  West  competition  for  the  basket- 
ball championship.  As  far  as  a  basketball  champion- 
ship can  be  dediced,  it  will  be  decided  by  a  series  of 
games  between  the  winners  of  the  main  intercol- 
legiate sections  of  the  country. 


The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New 
York  City  held  a  field  meet  Oct.  6th.  Public  School 
No.  6,  Manhattan,  won  the  championship  cup  with 
18  points.  Over  200  schools  were  represented  by 
2,000  boys. 
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Fencing  as  an  Exercise  for  Women 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


THAT  fencing,  or  explicitly  the  game  of  foils, 
possesses  qualities  as  a  sport  of  especial  ad- 
vantage to  women  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
normal  schools  of  physical  training.  Just  what  the 
nature  of  these  features  of  fencing  are  the  pubUc 
at  large  would  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
for  the  sword  is  so  completely  associated  in  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  duel,  war,  and  battle,  that  to 
disassociate  it  from  these  horrors  and  consider  it 
merely  as  the  implement  of  a  game,  requires  a  com- 
plete mental  readjustment.  Yet  it  is  only  in  .the 
same  manner  we  regard  golf  sticks,  tennis  rackets, 
or  billiard  cues,  that  American  fencers  consider  the 
foil. 

Just  when  women  began  to  use  the  foils  as  im- 
plements of  amusement  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Not 
much  imagination  is  required  to  picture  some  "big 
sister"  of  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  bursting 
into  the  hall  of  arms  and  demonstrating  to  her  pat- 
ronizing brothers  that,  after  all,  a  sword  was  not 
outside  the  range  of  her  comprehension.  It  mat- 
ters nothing,  for  whatever  use  the  women  may  have 
made  of  the  foils  in  old  times,  their  exercise  has 
little  relation  to  the  modem  game. 

In  passing,  however,  it  is  worth  note  that  one  of 
the  greatest  fencers  of  all  time,  who  flourished  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
a  woman;  Charlotte  Genevieve  Louise  D*Eon,  Che- 
valiere  de  Beaumont.  For  years  she  masqueraded  as 
a  man  and  served  with  distinction  in  war,  winning 
promotion  and  honor.  Finally,  in  1777,  she  was 
obliged,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  to  resume  fe- 
male dress.  When  the  Revolution  deprived  her  of 
her  estates  and  support,  she  fled  to  England,  and 
there,  although  then  sixty-two  years  of  age,  earned 
her  living  until  the  end  of  her  life  by  teaching  and 
appearing  in  exhibitions  with  the  sword.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  touch  thus  lightly  on  the  life  of  one  whose 
career  was  more  replete  with  actual  excitement  and 
adventure  than  is  to  be  found  between  the  covers  of 
a  dozen  so-called  historical  novels.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  it  is  enough  to  cite  her  as 
evidence  of  what  a  woman  can  do  at  fencing,  and 
what  fencing  can  do  for  a  woman.  At  sixty-eight 
she  preserved  her  youthful  figure  and  possessed  per- 
fect grace  and  agility. 

And  why  may  fencing  be  especially  recommended 
to  women?  What  advantages  over  other  games,  if 
any,  does  it  possess?    Why  is  it  worth  while? 

Fencing  recommends  itself  in  so  many  particu- 
lars to  one  who  closely  analyzes  it  that  it  comes  a 


trifle  hard  to  select  which  point  to  name  first,  and  of 
primary  importance.  But  perhaps,  to  a  woman,  the 
physical  grace  of  a  trained  fencer  may  appeal  most 
strongly.  Grace  it  will  surely  give  to  any  person 
who  follows  it  to  the  point  where  they  may  call 
themselves  fencers.  But  it  is  a  long  road,  and  not 
an  easy  one,  to  earn  this  name. 

Fencing  may  be  divided  into  two  general  periods : 
the  first  is  the  technical  (and  physical)  ;  the  second 
the  creative,  or  mental.  As  in  art,  the  student  must 
first  learn  the  technical,  brushing,  color,  etc.,  so  in 
fencing  the  pupil  must  train  the  body  to  the  preci- 
sion of  machinery  in  execution.  No  one  expects  the 
art  student  to  paint  pictures  before  she  has  passed 
the  elementary  stages,  and  the  pupil  with  the  foil 
cannot  "fence"  until  the  body  in  all  its  parts  re- 
sponds accurately,  with  exact  precision,  and  instinc- 
tively, to  the  mind  in  its  workings.  The  game  of 
foils  is  fundamentally  more  mental  than  physical. 
Granted  equal  physical  ability  in  two  individuals 
and  the  keener  intellect  will  always  win. 

As   it  is  necessary,  with  the   foil,  to   always    be 
ready  to  either  advance  or  retreat,  every  attitude 
musf  be  selected  for  its  poise.    The  body  is  perpetu- 
ally held  in  balance,  yet  the  motions  are  continually 
violent.    For  a  long  time,  at  first,  the  work  in  fenc- 
ing consists  of  but  little  more  than  drill  with  the 
teacher,  whose  action  and  foil- work  being  itself  con-       . 
stantly  correct,  leads  on  the  pupil  to  machine-like       I 
and  precise  execution.    Little  by  little,  speed  is  in-       1 
troduced;     directions     and     words     of     reminder 
dropped;  until  the  pupil  is  "fencing." 

Absolute  freedom  of  movement  of  the  whole  body 
becomes  acquired,  and  the  deficiency  in  this  respect 
that  so  many  women  experience  is  overcome.  To 
city  girls,  especially,  whose  environment  may  not 
have  offered  much  opportunity  for  riding,  golf,  or 
the  games  of  the  country  that  their  sisters  from  the 
wider  places  of  the  earth  have  enjoyed,  fencing  of- 
ers  a  splendid  opportunity.  It  only  requires  a  fair- 
sized  room  for  practice,  and  is  not  dependent  on 
the  weather,  nor  membership  in  an  expensive  ath- 
letic club.  ...  I 

The  muscular  exercise  in  fencing  is  vigorous,  but 
not  so  heavy  that  it  will  produce  any  disproportion- 
ate development.  There  is  a  good  admixture  of 
brain,  nerve  and  muscle  required,  which  makes  it 
a  complete  exercise.  The  whole  body  is  in  use  all 
the  time,  and  while  the  sword-arm  has  more  use 
than  the  other,  still  that  arm  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  the  unusued  arm  in  tennis,  or  in  any  other  I 
game  where  the  chief  implement  is  held  in  one  | 
hand.  If  the  fencer  be  right-handed,  as,  of  course, 
the  majority  are,  her  left  arm  must  be  in  constant 
motion,  maintaining  its  proper  relation  in  balance 
to  the  right,  and  in  the  chief  movement  of  attack, 
the  "lunge"  must  be  snapped  sharply  and  violently 
backward  as  a  partial  counter  drive,  or  assistance 
to  the  quick  motion  of  the  body. 

But  in  spite  of  the  unexcelled  physical  attributes 
of  fencing  as  a  game  for  women,  it  is  even  of 
greater  use  to  them  in  its  mental  side.    If  the  moves 
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and  counter  moVes  with  the  sword  mij^ht  be  con- 
ventionalized, as  is  chess,  it  would  be  found  the 
more  difficult  game  of  the  two;  which  places  fenc- 
ing, aside  from  its  physical  requirements,  on  a  high 
mental  plane.  And  the  nature  of  the  mental  ac- 
tivity especially  required  is  of  use  to  women,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  sort  that  the  majority  of  them  lack. 
It  requires  audacity,  connected  reasoning  as  rapid 
as  lightning,  and  inventive  genius.  To  achieve  the 
least  success,  the  fencer  must  possess  some  power 
of  initiative.  The  development  of  these  qualities 
will  proceed  certainly  hand  in  hand  with  one's  pro- 
gress in  fencing,  and  will  give  a  girl  a  finer  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  these  qualities,  more  gener- 
ally inherent  in  men  than  women.  It  need  not  be 
supposed  that  the  following  of  the  game  in  an  ama- 
teur way  will  produce  anything  of  "mannishness." 
To  be  sure,  a  woman's  own  mental  qualities,  subtle 
perception,  intuition,  mental  finesse,  will  shine  at 
the  gam^  of  foils. 

While  fencing  possesses  these,  and  other,  physical 
and  mental  advantages  for  women,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, principally  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  that  women 
have  fenced,  and  will  continue  to.  Once  a  person 
has  passed  the  mechanical  stages  of  the  beginner, 
no  sport  has  more  enthusiastic  devotees  than  fenc- 
ing. If  one  were  working  simply  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  it  would  be  like  taking  medi- 
cine. Some  women  have  taken  it  up  to  reduce 
weight,  and  ended  by  continuing  because  they  en- 
joyed it  It  is  worth  mentioning,' too,  that  fencing 
will  reduce  weight  or  build  up  the  system  in  certain 
cases,  if  sufficiently  followed,  simply  because 
enough  healthy  exerctse  will  restore  the  body  to  its 
proper  lines. 


Intercollegiate  Fencing  Outlook 

Although  regular  training  among  the  fencing 
squads  has  not  yet  begun  at  most  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  too  early  for 
a  word  as  to  the  general  intercollegiate  outlook. 

West  Point,  the  present  intercollegiate  champion, 
will  no  doubt,  put  in  the  field  a  team  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger,  than  last  year's.  Of  the  men  who 
fenced  in  New  York  last  March  Dickinson,  '08,  in- 
dividual intercollegiate  champion,  is  the  only  one" 
remaining  at  the  academy.  With  him  Holabird,  '07, 
(captain),  and  Ayers,  '08,  both  men  who  have  been 
team  substitutes  for  the  past  two  years,  will  prob- 
ably compose  the  army's  first  fighting  line,  although 
back  of  these  stands  a  squad  of  more  than  a  dozen 
good  men,  from  among  whom  a  third  man  may  de- 
velop stronger  than  one  of  the  above-named. 

It  is  the  army's  custom  to  begin  the  regular  train- 
ing of  the  squad  Nov.  ist,  and  to  drill  all  candidates 
with  an  equal  and  uniform  severity  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  contest.  The  systematic  and  disciplined 
training  of  the  army  team  has  carried  it  to  victory 
four  out  of  the  five  times  that  it  has  competed  in 
the  intercollegiate  tournament.  The  recent  su- 
premacy of  the  West  Point  team,  too,  has  been  not 
only  on  account  of  the  steady  and  consistent  fencing 
it  does,  but  owing  to  the  good  physical  condition  of 
its  members.    In  the  matter  of  endurance  it  stands 


all  comparisons,  its  men  usually  fencing  their  last 
assault  with  the  same  verve  as  their  first;  while  the 
"petering  out"  at  the  finish,  owing  to  bodily  fatiguei 
has  been  notably  observable  among  some  of  thfe 
most  brilliant  of  the  college  fencers.  At  West 
Point  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  the  outlook  is 
bright. 

Harvard,  which  stood  second  in  the  last  tourna- 
ment, has  not  yet  organized  for  the  next.  Owing 
to  the  ruling  of  the  university  that  the  student  ath- 
letic bodies  shall  arrange  no  schedules  for  dates 
after  Dec  31st,  1906,  the  fencers  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  go  ahead  and  take  on  matches.  No  team 
•captain  has  yet  been  chosen,  and  the  ruling  that 
bars  members  of  the  graduate  schools  from  partici- 
pating hits  especially  at  Harvard,  as  her  fine  team 
of  last  season  was  composed  of  two  law-school  men. 
Bowman  and  McLeod,  and  one  scientific  school 
man,  Tyng.  These  facts  have  had  a  temporarily  de- 
pressing effect  at  Harvard,  but  the  difficulty  about 
arrangement  of  schedule  will  be  very  shortly  set- 
tled; and  as  there  is  some  very  promising  material 
from  among  the  class  teams  of  last  year  still  in  col- 
lege. Harvard  should  have  a  good  team.  Of  last 
year's  class  teams  the  (then)  junior  was  the 
strongest.  Mr.  Gish,  captain  of  that  team,  and  now 
a  senior,  is  a  probable  candidate  for  'varsity  cap- 
tain. Mr.  Low,  also  of  '07,  is  mentioned  promi- 
nently as  a  probable  team  man.  With  Harvard, 
however,  there  is  no  nucleus  of  old  team  members, 
experienced  in  competition,  and  she  does  not  appear 
as  formidable  an  element  in  the  fencing  world  as 
last  season.  At  Harvard,  as  at  Princeton  and  sev- 
eral other  colleges,  the  new  rule  which  debars 
freshmen  from  participation  in  any  'varsity  athletic 
events,'  reduces  the  eligible  material  to  the  old 
fencers  of  the  three  upper  college  classes. 

Among  the  other  colleges  the  outlook  at  Prince- 
ton possesses  the  greatest  change  from  last  season. 
The  squad  is  already  at  work,  Prof.  Pappano  in 
charge.  Of  last  year's  team  there  remain  H.  S. 
Breckinridge  (captain)  and  O.  M.  Auerbach,  and 
of  Jast  year's  substitutes  P.  M.  Maresi  and  L.  M. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Auerbach  entered  last  years*  inter- 
collegiate tournament  after  only  two  weeks'  lesson 
work  and  preparation,  depending  on  previous  in- 
struction and  experience,  in  France,  of  several 
years  ago.  With  consistent  trainirig  and  prepara- 
tion, he  is  expected  to  make  a  strong  blade  this 
season  for  Princeton.  Other  strong  members  of 
the  Princeton  squad  are  Ackley,  A.  T.  McClintock, 
R.  Wallace,  Wolf,  and  G.  Cunningham,  captain  last 
year  of  the   freshman  team. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  over 
whose  admission  to  the  intercollegiate  league  there 
was  a  temporary  split  at  one  time  last  year  among 
the  colleges,  is  not  in  the  field  with  a  team  this  sea- 
son. A  few  individuals  are  continuing  fencing  on 
their  own  account,  but"  the  sport  received  a  serious 
set-back  at  the  Bay  State  institution  when  the  team 
was  refused  admission  to  the  league.  For  three 
years  Tech  had  supported  a  team  which  had  earnied 
a  very  strong  local  reputation  and  had  won  various 
dual,  three-and-four-cornered  meets  in  which  Har- 
vard, Cornell,  Columbia  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania participated  at  one  time  or  another. 

Tufts  (Tollege,  Massachusetts,  is  expected  to  make 
its  debut  as  a  fencing  college  this  season.  Fencing 
instruction  began  at  Tufts   in   March,   1905. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  EVENTS  AT  ATHENS 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  is  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  relative  to  the  questions  raised 
by  European  individuals  as  to  how  much  credit 
the  American  team  that  competed  so  successfully 
at  the  last  Olympic  games  was  really  entitled  to. 
Our  French  correspondent  in  the  September  issue 
repeated  the  point  that  has  been  raised  in  several 
ways  that  the  American  athletes  claimed  more  than 
they  should;  that  what  they  won  was  the  events 
in  which  they  were  especially  trained,  and  not  the 
games  as  a  whole.  As  Dr.  Gulick  points  out,  the 
American  delegate,  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  has 
publicly  stated  in  print  that  the  Americans  claimed 
only  what  they  won  and  did  not  claim  the  games 
as  a  whole.  The  impression  to  the  contrary  was 
probably  due  to  what  the  newspapers  said  in  head- 
lines and  otherwise.  Certainly  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  claimed  the  games  without  reserva- 
tion  for   American  athletes,   and   even   "American 


Gymnasia"  stupidly  aided  in  spreading  this  im- 
pression in  its  report  of  the  games  in  its  May  issue. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  well  established  that  all  this 
was  imofficial;  the  official  reports  claimed  a 
sweeping  victory  for  the  men  who  wore  the  stars 
and  stripes  only  in  their  own  specialties  on  the 
track  and  field. 

This  misunderstanding  makes  clear  that  there 
should  be  a  well  tmderstood  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  Olympic  games,  with  due  provision  for 
all  countries  entering  men.  At  present  the  term 
"athletics"  generally  means  one  thing  in  the  United 
States  and  something  different  in  France  and  other 
countries.  As  the  Olympic  games  become  still  fur- 
ther established  as  international  events  this  point, 
and  others,  will  be  adjusted — ^must  be  of  the  con- 
tests are  to  promote  peaceftd  relations  and  advance 
physical  training,  which  is  their  real  purpose. 
That  the  International  Olympic  Committee  will  be 
able  to  make  new  rules  or  have  old  ones  faithfully 
interpreted  to  overcome  the  difficulty  is  a  very 
likely  solution  before  the  next  Olympiads. 


What  Type  of  Gymnasium  Work  Produces  Most  Satis&ctory  Results  ? 


Believing  that  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  is  of  benefit  to  those  who  give  and  to  those 
who  receive,  "American  Gymnasia"  invites  all  its 
subscribers  who  are  directors  of  physical  training  to 
contribute  from  their  observation,  study  and  experi- 
ence in  answer  to  the  question : — 

"What  type  of  gymnasium  work  produces  most 
satisfactory  results — (a)  to  the  director;  (b)  to 
the  members';   (c)  Why?" 

The  answers  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  ori- 
ginal papers  that  may  be  published.  Papers  should 
not  be  longer  than  1,500  words.  Only  one  side  of 
the  paper  must  be  written  upon.  Typewritten  copy 
is  preferred.  The  right  is  reserved  to  publish  in 
full  or  in  part  any  or  all  papers  submitted 

To  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  is  considered  the 
most  deserving,  "American  Gymnasia"  will  award 
the  sum  of  $10.  If  there  are  enough  papers  submit- 
ted the  second  and  third  best  will  also  receive  re- 
wards. The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  directors  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

All  papers  must  be  received  by  November  loth, 
in  order  that  the  committee's  selection  may  be 
printed  in  the  December  issue  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

Each  paper  submitted  should  be  marked  at  the 
top  of  the  first  sheet  with  a  number.      The  same 


number  should  be  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  in 
which  should  be  the  writer's  name  and  address,  and 
this  envelope  sent  with  the  paper.  The  envelope 
will  remain  unopened  until  the  committee  has  se- 
lected the  paper  that  in  its  judgment  is  most  meri- 
torious. By  this  method  the  selection  will  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  paper,  without  regard  to  who 
the  writer  may  be. 

No  further  restrictions  are  made;  full  scope  is 
given.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  based  upon 
personal  experience  or  observation  of  various  types 
of  exercise.  Photographs  or  drawings  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  papers. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  men  or  women.  Anyone  who  is  a  paid-up 
subscriber  to  "American  Gymnasia"  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  paper  is  welcome  to  earn  the  $10. 

The  writer  most  likely  to  receive  that  sum  is 
one  who  bears  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  writing 
a  contribution  to  benefit  fellow  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physical  training,  and  who,  writing  in 
that  spirit,  speaks  frankly  of  successes  or  failures 
that  may  help  others  to  avoid  stumbling  blocks. 

Any  points  not  made  plain  will  be  promptly  ex- 
plained on  receipt  of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed 
for  reply. 

Papers  may  be  sent  in  any  time  between  now  and 
November  loth.  Don't  delay  too  long,  but  take  time 
to  write  intelligently. 

Address: — ^Editor  "American  Gymnasia,"  Boston, 
Mass. 
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CASUAL  COMMENTS 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


L^^» 


In  speaking  of  '^bowling  on  the  green"  in  my 
notes  in  the  September  issue  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia," I  stated:  "There  are  very  few  places  in 
America  where  the  game  is  played."  If  this  state- 
ment had  read  United  States  instead  of  America, 
it  would  have  been  more  accurate,  as  a  reader 
writes  to  remind  me.  He  says:  "I  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  let  such  a  paper  as  yours  make  such 
an  assertion.  I  have  always  lived  in  America;  in 
fact,  I  have  never  been  out  of  it,  and  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  bowling  on  the  green  every  day. 
For  instance,  I  picked  up  the  Toronto  Globe'  at 
home  Saturday  night,  and  noticed  an  account  of  the 
match  between  the  East  and  West  sides  of  that  city, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mentator. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  page  con- 
taining the  item." 

*        *       * 

Lawn  bowling,  as  it  is  called  in  Canada,  has  ele- 
ments that  would  seem  to  commend  it  to  people  in 
the  United  States  interested  in  out-door  sports. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  clubs  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  has  been  some  indication  of  increasing 
interest  in  the  game.  About  a  month  ago  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Bowling  Green  Club  won  the  na- 
tional championship  cup  at  a  match  played  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J. 

«        «        • 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  drive  into  the  minds 
of  people  in  general,  and  especially  into  the  minds 
of  average  newspaper  editors  and  reporters,  tibat 
athletics  and  gymnastics  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Even  physical  training  instructors  have  been 
known  to  fail  to  keep  the  distinction  in  mind.  These 
remarks  are  brought  to  my  mind  just  at  this  time  by 
reading  a  newspaper  clipping  concerning  an  organi- 
zation, which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  in 
this  country,  has  stood  for  honest  gymnastics  and 
has  not  encouraged  the  athletic  craze.  For  that 
reason  the  following  extract  from  the  clipping  with 
its  amusing  mixup  of  terms  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  know  the  facts : 

"The  North  American  Gynmastic  Union  is  the 
national  organization  of  German  athletic  societies, 
the  local  organizations  being  usually  known  as 
Tumvereins.  These  organizations,  with  character- 
istic German  thoroughness,  provide  opportunities 
for  first-class  gymnastic  training,  turn  out  athletes 
of  high  grade,  and  their  exhibitions  encourage  ath- 
letic interests  all  over  the  country." 

The  Commentator. 


Correction  of  Index  to  Volume  II 

An  important  omission  was  made  from  the  index 
to  volume  two  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  in  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Al- 
fonso J.  Sheafe  on  "Science  of  Rhythmical  Move- 
ment" that  appeared  in  several  issues  of  that  vol- 
ume. Subscribers  who  bind  their  copies  are  re- 
quested to  paste  in  the  index  the  following  lines : 

Science  of  Rhythmical  Movement,  by  Alfonso 

J.  Sheafe   (illustrated)    ..155,  177,  208,  228,  248 


Every  instructor  develops  little  helps  to  daily 
work  in  the  office  and  on  the  gynmasium  floor.  Why 
not  tell  others  about  these  little  points  that  you  have 
found  useful  and  helpful?  "American  Gymnasia" 
invites — ^urges — each  subscriber  to  contribute  "Prac- 
tical Suggestions."  Long  articles  are  not  desired 
for  this  department,  but  just  brief  suggestions.  The 
following  samples  illustrate  what  is  desired  Every 
subscriber  who  sends  in  a  suggestion  that  is  printed 
may  have  his  (or  her)  subscription  extended  one 
month  on  request.  Any  number  of  suggestions 
may  be  sent.  Send  them  now.  Address  "Practi- 
cal Suggestions,  American  Gymnasia." 


Padlocked  the  High  Bar 

In  a  gymnasium  where  the  basket  ball  craze 
raged,  I  saw  a  simple  arrangement  that  insured  to 
the  members  who  wished  it  the  use  of  the  high 
horizontal  bar.  This  bar  was  located  in  front  of 
one  of  the  goals  and  the  shooting  of  baskets  was 
made  difficult  by  the  bar.  "The  bar's  always  in  the 
way,"  said  the  basket  ball  men.  "Why  is  the  bar 
always  up  so  we  can't  use  it?"  asked  the  gynmasts. 
At  last  the  director  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  pad- 
locking the  bar  and  keeping  the  keys.  Now  the  bar 
is  down  when  it  should  be  and  only  hoisted  up 
when  there  is  a  match  game  to  be  played.     B.  R.  C. 


Card  Index  of  Members 

A  card  index  of  all  the  members  of  the  gymna- 
sium is  a  very  useful  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
physical  director's  office,  but  there  are  directors  who 
have  not  yet  learned  the  fact.  The  card  method  is 
recommended  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
changes  can  be  made  and  with  which  reference  can 
be  made  to  it.  If  the  director  has  to  keep  track  of 
the  lockers  this  method  is  especially  desirable.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  director  who  would  like  to 
have  described  to  him  how  to  keep  such  a  card 
record?  It  seems  so  simple  and  such  an  essential 
part  of  my  office  equipment  that  it  seems  foolish  to 
describe  it  voluntarily,  but  if  there  are  those  who 
would  appreciate  enlightenment,  and  the  editor  will 
devote  the  space,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  my  'part. 

B.  C.  D. 

(The  editor  will  give  the  space  if  there  is  inter- 
est enough  in  the  subject.) 


Collar  Buttons 

Here  is  a  little  thing  that  I  do  to  keep  the  direc- 
tor's office  in  personal  touch  with  the  men.  I  keep 
in  my  desk  a  half  dozen  celuloid  collar  buttons  that 
I  "loan"  to  the  men  when  they  lose  their  own  in 
the  dressing  rooms.  I  found,  at  first,  that  lost  col- 
lar buttons  was  quite  the  thing,  but  this  was  when 
I  first  adopted  the  plan,  and  when  I  kept  a  stock  of 
gold  plated  buttons.  Then  I  changed  to  the  five 
cents  a  dozen  brand,  and  when  a  fellow  comes  for 
one  I  usually  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  it,  which 
does  not  encourage  him  coming  when  there  is  no 
need.    It  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  works  well    C.  F. 
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Importance  of  AU-Round  Athletic  Development 


By  A.  A.  Goiir,  Chicago,  UL 


( Continued  from  September.) 

If  all  the  recorded  organic  trouble  resulting  from 
athletics  were  unveiled,  I  believe  more  could  be 
traced  to  rimning  tlian  all  the  other  events  com- 
bined. The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  due  tb 
the  fact  that  running  is  always  injurious,  as  to  the 
method  usually  taught  to  or  practiced  by  runners. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  heavy  weight  lifting  is 
injurious.  If  a  man  attempts  to  lift  a  great  weight 
he  is  in  danger  of  bursting  a  blood-vessel  or  rup- 
turing a  valve  in  his  heart.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  makitig  a  hard  effort  the  holding  of  the 
breath  and  the  strong  muscular  contraction  almost 
stagnate  the  circulation.  When  an  athlete  tries  to 
run  100  yards  on  a  single  breath,  the  effort  and  the 
strain  are  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  lifting  of  a 
heavy  weight.  If  the  weight-lifter  will  begin  by 
doing  lighter  work  and  gradually  warm  up  to  the 
hard  lift,  the  strain  on  the  heart  will  be  more  easily 
borne.  THe  same  is  true  with  the  runner;  if  he 
will  jog  up  and  down  the  track  a  few  times,  im- 
mediately I'ifore  the  run,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  strain. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  jockey  who  took  his 
horse  right  from  the  stable  into  the  race?  The 
usual  course  is  to  drive  up  and  down  the  track  that 
the  muscles  may  be  thoroughly  warmed  up  to  the 
work,  and  the  heart  action  gradually  increased.  It 
is  like  steaming  up  the  engine.  A  warm  muscle  is 
in  its  first  stage  of  contraction,  making  further 
effort  easier,  and  an  exercised  muscle  is  a  warm 
•muscle. 

After  the  race  the  expert  jockey  drives  his  horse 
onward  for  an  extra  distance,  gradually  lessening 
the  speed  imtil  finally  it  becomes  hardly  more  than 
a  walk.  His  scheme  is  to  gradually  work  the  horse 
up  to  the  speed  of  the  race,  the  climax,  and  then 
gradually  work  him  down  again.  Experience  has 
proven .  conclusively  that  this  scheme  will  produce 
the  best  results  on  both  the  heart  and  muscular 
mechanism,  without  lessening  the  speed.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  muscular  mechanism  of 
the  horse  and  that  of  the  athlete?  Yet  how  few 
there  are  who  follow  this  scheme.  If  the  jockey 
were  to  do  with  his  horse  as  many  athletes  do,  he 
would  allow  him  to  lie  as  quiet  as  possible  for  one 
or  two  days  before  the  race;  then,  drive  him  out 
cmly  just  long  enough  for  the  race,  and  immediate- 
ly after,  allow  him  to  drop  down  in  a  heap  to  re- 
gain his  normal  condition.  After  hard  muscular 
action  if  the  change  in  the  activity  is  too  abrupt 
the  strain  in  the  heart  is  nearly  as  great  as  before. 

It  is,  therefore,  best  for  the  sprinter  to  warm  up 
to  his  race,  and  after  it,  go  on  running  for  a  short 
distance  in  order  to  regain  proper  heart  and  lung 
action,  gradually  and  without  danger.  The  extra 
distance  should  be  regulated  by  the  runner  himself 
and  according  to  the  length  of  the  race.    A  .runner 


who  has  any  judgment  ought  to  be  able  to  decide 
when  he  feels  at  ease  again.  The  extra  run  need 
not  be  long  but  gradually  worked  down  to  a  walk, 
and  the  walking  should  be  kept  up  until  he  feels 
at  ease. 

•  The  runner  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  upper 
body  work.  This  need  not  be  of  a  slow  hard  na- 
ture, but  such  as  will  keep  his  chest  and  shoulders 
well  poised;  movements  that  will  supple  and  ex- 
pand the  chest  and  at  the  same  thne  furnish  mod- 
erate exercise  are  the  best.  Such  movements  as 
arm  flinging  forward-upward,  and  sideways,  are 
good;  or,  chest-weight  exercises,  facing  the  exer- 
ciser. 

The  worst  fault  with  runners  is  that  they  lose  all 
idea  of  health  and  symmetry  in  their  eagerness  to 
.gain  speed.  They  overlook  and  are  not  often  taug^ht 
the  minor  details  which  are  essential  to  speed. and 
endurance.  Frequently,  if  you  examine  a  runner 
trained  according  to  the  modem  methods  you  will 
find  a  narrow,  or  tendency  to  narrow  chest,  and 
over-developed  calves.  In  many  cases,  if  he  has 
done  considerable  running  and  little  else,  his  legs 
and  lower  trunk  muscles  are  so  enlarged  that  all 
traces  of  a  waist  line  have  disappeared.  In  such 
cases  the  heart  is  usually  weakened. 

The  runner  should  never  try  to  cover  any  dis- 
tance on  a  single  breath.  The  best  way  is  to 
breathe  naturally;  inhale  deeply  and  frequently  that 
the  blood  may  receive  its  proper  share  of  oxygen, 
and  that  poisonous  substances  may  be  removed 
more  easily,  for,  especially  while  you  are  running, 
it  is  essential  that  the  lungs,  heart  and  circulation 
receive  all  the  assistance  possible. 

MODERN  TENDENCY  IS  BETTER. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  runners  who  foUow 
the  above  method  of  training,  and  a  number  of 
trainers  who  recommend  it  But  in  most  cases  the 
spirit  for  winning  is  so  strong  that  many  details 
are  overlooked.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  now-a- 
days  is  toward  the  spirit  of  sports  for  sports'  sake, 
which  exists  only  when  athletics  are  indulged  in 
more  for  their  beneficial  qualities  than  for  the  fame 
attached  to  them.  When  the  heads  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  give  still  more  attention  to  the 
physical  side  of  man,  they  will  undoubtedly  revise 
some  of  the  present  rules  governing  athletics. 

We  sometimes  read  or  hear  it  said  that  the  mod- 
ern athletes  surpass  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  just  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  assump- 
tion. In  our  athletics  we  have  several  events  which 
the  Greeks  never  had,  but  with  all  this  variety  we 
very  seldom  find  an  athlete  whose  physique  can 
compare  with  that  embodied  in  Greek  statues.  That 
more  attention  be  given  to  symmetrical  development 
of  the  body  we  should  offer  prizes  for  something 
besides  skill  in  any  event.  If  the  athlete  cannot  be 
made  to  give  attention  to  his  health,  by  following  a 
course  that  will  produce  harmony,  those  who  govern 
athletics  should  adopt  rules  that  will  lead  to  that 
end. 
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In  nearly  every  instance  if  an  unusually  powerful 
athlete  comes  to  the  front  he  is  one  who  has  natural 
ability,  or,  if  he  lacks  natural  ability,  he  has  fol- 
lowed a  rigid  course  of  training  for  several  months, 
of  even  years,  before  he  acquired  his  powers. 
There  are  many  instances  on  record  where  fellows 
entered  a  gymnasium  with  nothing  in  particular 
about  them  indicating  that  they  would  some  day 
equal  or  break  a  record.  After  carefully  following 
the  proper  training  offered  them  at  the  gymnasium 
for  a  year  or  two  they  finally  succeeded  in  gaining 
good  muscular  ability,  and  with  a  very  little  extra 
training  in  track  athletics  they  rose  to  the  top  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  fellow  with  natural  abil- 
ity would  succeed  as  a  record-breaker  even  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  preparation  in  a  gymnasium,  but  the 
one  who  has  little  natural  ability  can  not  be  made 
into  a  first  class  athlete  by  the  best  coach  or  trainer 
that  ever  lived  until  he  has  had  the  right  gymna- 
sium work. 

DANGERS  OF  SPECIALIZATION. 

If  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
unskilled  that  will  make  him  equal  the  natural-bom 
athlete,  then  why  cannot  observing  the  same  rule 
make  the  latter  still  more  skillful?  The  usual 
method  is  to  encourage  a  man  to  centre  efforts 
toward  bettering  himself  in  the  event  for  which  he 
is  naturally  fit,  without  paying  attention  to  any  part 
of  the  body  except  just  that  involved  in  perform- 
ing his  favorite  stunt.  As  long  as  records  are  the 
only  things  aimed  at  the  present  methods  will  pros- 
per. But  we  hope  athletics  have  a  higher  mission 
than  that  of  increasing  or  lowering  records,  re- 
gardless of  the  one-sided  effects  on  the  athletes,  and 
the  number  of  careers  which  may  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult. Therefore  it  behooves  those  in  power  to 
adopt  a  scheme  that  will  promote  S3rmmetry  and 
health  as  well  as  skill. 

All  athletes  should  be  required  to  take  a  good 
course  in  physical  training  in  the  gymnasium,  which 
should  be  followed  until  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
properly  developed.  When  track  work  is  taken  up, 
enough  properly  chosen  gymnasium  work  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  effects  of  their  athletic  event  should 
be  followed.  Before  an  athlete  is  allowed  to  take 
up  competitive  work  he  should  be  made  to  pass  a 
good  physical  examination,  and  if  any  weakness 
exists,  be  prohibited  from  competition. 

When  perfect  symmetry  exists  in  the  body  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  left  and  right  sides 
should  be  equal.  Let  a  man  assume  a  given  attitude 
with  his  body  slightly  rotated  to  the  left,  then,  if 
he  assume  the  same  attitude  to  the  right,  we  should 
be  able  to  perceive  the  same  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  muscles.  Such  symmetry  and  beauty 
can  never  exist  if  the  same  work  is  not  done  with 
each  side  of  the  body,  and  the  lack  of  this  sym- 
metry denotes  unbalanced  powers. 

That  the  desire  for  symmetry  of  the  body  as  well 
as  skill  be  still  further  encouraged,  besides  com- 
pelling students  to  take  gymnasium  work,  we  should 
give  them  credit  for  their  attendance,  as  is  now 
done  in  many  institutions,  and  special  rewards  for 
their  evenness  of  development.  That  the  same 
ideal  be  upheld  on  the  track  and  field,  the  following 
method  might  be  followed:  in  the  shot-put  the 
athlete  might  be  given  three  trials  with  the  right 
and  three  with  the  left,  then  the  average  taken  be- 


tween the  longest  put  with  the  right  and  the  long- 
est with  the  left  hand,  and  this  noted  down  as  his 
trial  put;  then,  those  who  qualify  should  go  on  in 
the  same  way,  using  right  and  left  hand  alternately 
until  the  winners  are  chosen.  Whatever  form  the 
athlete  has  in  putting  the  shot,  the  same  should  be 
expected  of  him  when  putting  to  either  side. 

In  the  discus  and  hammer  throw  the  same  scheme 
might  be  followed.  The  athlete  should  throw  first 
to  one  side,  then  the  other;  three  trials  given  and 
the  average  taken  between  the  farthest  throw  to 
the  right  and  farthest  to  the  left;  then  the  semi- 
finals, and  so  on  to  the  finals. 

By  following  this  scheme  the  athlete  would  soon 
.learn  to  do  quite  as  well  with  the  left  as  with  the 
right,  and  think  of  the  improvement  in  symmetry 
and  general  harmony!  Instead  of  the  slumpy, 
awkward,  deformed  physique  so  commonly  seen  we 
would  see  more  evenly-proportioned  men.  The 
manner  in  which  the  athlete  performs  to  one  side 
should  be  the  same  as  to  the  other ;  this  fact  shotdd 
be  taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

In  the  high  and  broad  jumps  the  athlete  might 
be  allowed  three  trials  from  his  favorite  "take- 
off" foo^  and  then  three  fro  mthe  other;  the  aver- 
age height  or  distance  could  then  be  reckoned,  and 
those  qualiying,  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  same  way, 
until  the  winners  are  chosen.  It  may  seem  ridi- 
culous to  think  of  a  jumper  trying  first  from  one 
foot,  then  from  the  other,  but  with  a  little  practice 
he  can  soon  develop  his  legs  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  will  matter  little  which  foot  he  springs  from. 

The  pole-vault,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  event 
on  the  field,  might  be  turned  into  a  minor  gymna- 
sium in  itself  if  the  athlete  only  learned  to  vault 
from  either  side.  In  competition  about  the  same 
scheme  as  in  the  high  jump  could  be  followed. 

In  the  hurdles,  that  both  legs  receive  equal  atten- 
tion, the  athlete  should  be  taught  to  take  the  hur- 
dles alternately,  first  from  one  foot  then  from  the 
other,  and  not  all  from  the  right  or  left  foot,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  This  should  be  insisted  upon. 
There  are  some  athletes  at  present  who  take  the 
hurdles  as  we  advise,  and  their  legs  show  very 
even  proportions  as  they  rightly  should. 

All  that  is  necessary  about  running  is  mentioned 
above.     The  runner  should  warm  up  to  his  work, 
and  Uien  gradually  work  down  after  the  race. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Football  Spectators  in  England 

Although  cricket  may  be  the  real  British  game, 
football  is  a  close  second,  judging  by  the  reports 
that  come  across  the  water.  Somebody  has  esti- 
mated that  more  than  600,000  persons,  varying  in 
age  from  ten  to  forty,  took  part  in  scheduled  soc- 
cer matches  from  Sept.  nth  to  May  ist.  One  game 
in  Liverpool  in  which  there  was  considerable  inter- 
est drew  52,000  paid  admissions.  The  great  soccer 
international  contest,  Scotland  vs.  England,  pro- 
duced 103,000  paid  admissions,  and  at  Chelsea, 
London,  on  the  following  Saturday  76,000  specta- 
tors witnessed  the  match.  The  world's  record  for 
attendance  at  any  kind  of  a  ball  game  is  said  to 
have  been  made  at  a  football  game  in  England  in 
1901  when  110,812  people  paid  admission  fees. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  who  is  traveling  on  an  ob- 
servation tour  of  Europe,  was  heard  from  at  Venice, 
Sept.  25,  where  he  had  journeyed  from  Germany. 
From  Venice  his  itinerary  called  for  visits  to  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  Pisa,  Geneva,  the  Riviera,  Turin, 
France,  Belgium,  England  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  president  of  the  Boston 
Physical  Education  Society,  one  of  the  faculty 't)f 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  and  professor 
of  biology  in  Simmons  College,  Boston,  has  been 
elected  to  the  faculty  of  University  of  Virginia  to 
fill  the  chair  of  physiology  and  therapeutics.  He  will 
leave  Boston  next  year. 

W.  J.  Davison  has  resigned  as  director  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  accept  a  similar  place 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  succeeds  F.  B.  Barnes, 
who  goes  to  New  York  City  to  become  assistant 
to  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  physical  de- 
partment on  the  International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Mr.  Davison  is  succeeded  at  Fall  River  by  J. 
A.  MacDonald,  from  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Dr.  S.  A.  McComber,  for  seven  years  at  Univer- 
sity School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  now  director  at  Union 
College,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and 
of  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Dr.  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  late  of  Central  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  St.  Louis,  is  engaged  in  special  work  at  Lehigh 
University  until  Jan.  ist 

Dr.  Wingert  has  been  elected  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  will 
have  charge  of  athletics  as  well  as  gymnasium  work 
and  will  be  a  faculty  member. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Roberts  is  to  be  instructor  of  gynm^- 
tics  in  evening  high  schools,  Boston,  the  coming 
winter.  He  is  also  instructor  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
High  School.  Dr.  Roberts  as  a  son  of  Robert  J. 
Roberts,  pioneer  physical  director  at  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Fred  B.  Messing  has  resigned  from  the  West  End 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Toronto,  and  is  now  director  at  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
A.  B.  Wegener. 


University  of  Nebraska  Notes 

The  following  are  graduates  or  ex-students  of 
the  normal  training  course  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  holding  the  *  positions 
ihentioned : 

Miss  Ada  G.  Heaton,  director  women's  gymna- 
sium and  assistant  dean  of  women.  Baker  Univer- 
sity, Baldwin,  Kan. 

Miss  Beth  Wallace,  director,  High  School, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Margie  Richards,  director.  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miss  Nellie  White,  director,  Brenau  College, 
'Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Adele  Koch  and  Ina  Briggs,  directors,  pri- 
vate gymnasium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Miss  Ina  Giddings,  director.  Girls'  High  School, 
Lead,  So.  Dak. 


Miss  Pearl  Archibald,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Nellie  Miller,  director,  Wesleyan  University, 
University  Place,  Neb. 

E.  V.  Graves,  director  of  physical  training  and 
athletics,  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,   Wis. 

J.  R.  Bender,  director  physical  training  and  ath- 
letics. State  College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Fletcher  Lane,  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Peoria,  111. 

Miss  Alice  Towne,  instructor  in  gymnastics.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Edith  Atherton,  public  schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Grymnastics 

Miss  Marion  Dexter  Htmter,  1894,  was  married, 
Oct  18,  to  Mr.  George  Parsons  Hatchi  They  will 
be  at  home  after  Dec.  ist  at  826  Watertown  St., 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  Frances  Baynes  Walker,  1905,  was  married 
to  Frederick  Augustus  Foss,  October  17,  at  Wyn- 
cote.  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  FoUett  Perkins,  1905,  of  West  New- 
ton, Mass.,  has  amiotmced  her  engagement  to  Jack- 
son Palmer,  Harvard  Law  School,  1907. 

Miss  Zay  Engle,  1905,  was  married,  Aug.  29,  to 
L.  Llewellyn  Hooper,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hooper 
is  in  charge  of  the  physical  training  department  of 
the  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Bertha  Josselyn,  1904,  was  married,  Oct  8, 
to  Ralph  S.  Foss.  Their  residence  will  be  in  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Mary  Hill,  1904,  Saint  Katherine's  Hall, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  annotmces  her  engagement  to 
Charles  Melvin  of  Carthage,  Ind. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Larrowe,  1905,  is  assistant  in  cor- 
rective gymnastics  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Baer,  and  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Handbook  of  Rhythmic  Balance  Exercises 
by  Miss  Perrin  and  Mrs.  Seeley  Stokes  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  the  last  of  December  to  subscribers. 


New  Haven  Normal  School 

Among  the  recent  changes  and  new  locations  of 
graduates  of  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics are  the  following: 

Miss  Josephine  Biggar,  '06,  to  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C 

Miss  Jessie  Hurst,  '06,  instructor  in  gymnastics 
and  art.  Friends'  Insane  Asylum,  Frankford,  Pa. 

Miss  Eleanor  Miles,  '06,  instructor  in  gymnastics 
and  elocution.  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aber- 
deen, N.  D. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  '06,  to  public  schools,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Taylor,  *o6.  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Utter,  '06,  instructor,  Youngs  Female 
College,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Miss  Florence  Snow,  '03,  from  private  classes. 
Ware,  Mass.,  to  Anton  Diehl  School,  Houston,  Tex. 

Miss  May  C.  O'Keefe,  *o6,  from  private  classes. 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Brewster's  School, 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Thomas,  '06,  from  Walnut  Lane 
School,  Germantown,  Pa.,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Youngs- 
town,  O. 

Recent  marriages  are:    . 

Miss  Anna  F.  Waddington,  'pi,  to  Geo.  T.  Blair, 
Aug.  4th. 

L.  L.  Hoopes,  '05,  to  Miss  Lula  Fay  Engle,  Aug. 
29. 


Posse  Gymnasium  Notes 

Miss  Margaret  Lewis  Bailey,  A.B.,  '06,  has  gone 
to  Lawrence  University,  Appleton»  Wis.,  where  she 
will  teach  Gymnastics,  German  and  Latin. 

Miss  Louisa  Putnam  Hicks,  '06,  has  assumed  the 
directorship  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A.  gymnasium  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she  will  have  diarge  of  both 
gymnastics  and  athletics. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Hamlin,  '04,  has  resigned  her 
position  at  the  State  Normal  School,  California, 
Pa.,  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  position  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

Miss  Lydia  L.  Overall,  '06,  resumes  her  old  posi- 
tion at  the  State  Industrial  School,  Montevallo, 
Ala.,  at  an  increase  of  salary. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Perry,  '06,  has  gone  to  the 
Girls'  Classical  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  have 
charge  of  physical  training. 

Carl  I.  Tucker  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Plant  Gymnasium,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

Teus  Oreon,  '06,  continues  his  connection  with 
the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum  of  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
also  has  charge  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  classes 
at  the  Posse  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Josephine  McLaughlin,  '06,  has  been  teach- 
ing during  the  summer  in  the  Hopeworth  Sani- 
tarium, Bristol,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marion  Naiherseg  had  charge  of  the  gym- 
nasties  and  games  at  the  East  Boston  Playground 
during  the  summer. 

Miss  Muriel  £.  Hunt,  '04,  has  been  appointed  su- 
pervisor of  physical  training  at  the  club  rooms  of 
the  Brookline  Friendly  Society,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Muilowney,  '06,  has  entered 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  as  assistant  in 
the  medicogymnastic  clinic. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Baker,  '05,  will  continue  her  suc- 
cessful classes  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  in  connection  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Andrew  A.  Gove,  '04,  has  resigned  his  position 
at  the  Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago,  to  lecture 
on  medical  and  hygienic  gymnastics  at  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Osteopathic  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  the  same  city. 


Recent  Y.  M.  C  A.  Changes 

I.  W.  Larimore,  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  San 
Jose,  Call. 

A.  W.  Brown,  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

P.  T.  Woolworth  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Football  Under  the  New  Rules 

So  many. points  have  arisen  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  new  code  of  football  rules,  that  the  rules 
committee  has  been  busy  adjusting  matters.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  new  rules  will  really 
accomplish  in  considerable  measure  the  ends  aimed 
at  by  their  framers.  Coaches  are  not  unanimous  in 
believing  that  the  changes  made  are  altogether  de- 
sirable, and  still  less  so  are  the  players.  The  news- 
paper i^riters  who  comment  on  the  prospects  of 
football  under  the  new  rules  are  equally  divided. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  rules  are  likely  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected To  bring  matters  to  their  present  stage  has 
been  a  task  whose  size  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
except  by  those  who  have  done  the  work,  or  who 
have  been  very  close  observers  of  it.  The  work 
done  by  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  officials,  during  the  past  few  months, 
has  been  of  the  most  difficult  nature,  but  the  results 
accomplished  by  his  committee  will  unquestionably 
have  the  good  effect  on  the  game  that  is  desirable 

To  straighten  out  the  questions  arising  over  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  new  rules,  there  were  held, 
late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  two  so- 
called  interpretation  conferences,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Chicago.  At  both  of  these  conferences 
Walter  Camp,  the  editor  of  the  rules,  met  the 
coaches  and  others  interested  in  football,  and  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  contested  points.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  all  those  present  at  either 
meeting  were  entirely  clear  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  rules.  About  20  people  were  present  at  the 
Chicago  meeting.  At  the  New  York  meeting  100 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  pres- 
ent, including  seven  members  of  the  rules  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Camp  read  a  paper,  which  covered  the  ma- 
jority, if  not  all,  of  the  new  features  of  the  rules. 
A  comprehensive  summary  of  his  paper  was  printed 
in  the  New  York  "Sun,"  Oct.  7th. 


Little  damage  was  done  to  gymnasiums  by  the 
hurricane  and  storm  that  visited  the  Gulf  coast  the 
latter  part  of  September.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mobile, 
and  Spring  Hill  gymnasiums  were  slightly  damaged. 


New  York  City  College  Gymnasium 

Although  the  Department  of  Physical  Instruction 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  not  to 
be  formally  organized  until  February,  when  the 
college  buildings  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, work  will  be  begun  early  in  November.  The 
gjrmnasium  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  at  that  time.  The  final  organization  of 
the  department  will  probably  provide  for  compul- 
sory gymnasium  work  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  and  elective  work  during  the  re- 
maining two  years.  As  previously  stated.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  whose  official  title  is  Associate 
Professor  in  Charge,  is  the  head  of  the  department, 
with  H.  W.  Chappel  as  first  assistant  and  L.  B.  Mc- 
Kenzie  as  instructor  in  swimming.  The  gymnasium 
proper  is  116  feet  by  65,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  balcony  running  track  has  seventeen  laps  to  the 
mile.  The  swimming  tank  is  100x28;  its  depth  is 
from  four  feet  eight  mches  at  one  end  to  eight  feet 
at  the  other.  About  1,100  lockers  will  be  installed, 
and  the  present  28  shower  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
students  will  be  increased  to  38. 
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The  Crawl  Stroke  in  Swimming 


By  Richard  F.  NeUigan 


ALTHOUGH  within  the  last  year  all  short  dis- 
tance records  have  been  broken  by  exponents 
of  the  crawl  stroke,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  we  know  but  little  about  its  me- 
chanics, and  all  the  writer  can  now  hope  for  is,  by 
describing  the  various  methods  in  use,  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  practice  and  discussion,  which  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  prove  to  be  the  means 
of  determining  from  results  just  what  is  the  best 
•form  of  this  modern  racing  stroke. 

The  most  common  method  of  performing  the 
"crawl"  is  as  follows:  the  swimmer  lies  flat  in  the 
water  with  the  face  submerged.  The  leg  propelling 
power  is  furnished  principally  by  short  alternate 
upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  feet,  with- 
out any  spreading  of  the  legs,  the  ankles  and  knees 
serving  as  the  hinges.  The  extreme  range  of  these 
upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  feet  is 
about  eighteen  inches.  The  arms  are  carried  for- 
^ward  alternately  above  the  surface  and  backward 
through  the  water,  like  the  paddles  of  a  side  wheel 
steamer.  The  description  of  the  stroke,  as  here 
given,  may  have  to  be  varied  by  individuals  ac- 
cording to  size  and  build.  (See  "The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming.") 

The  speed  of  the  movements  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  of  the  race,  as  in  all  dis- 
tances over  fifty  or  seventy-five  yards,  th^  pace 
shpuld  be.  suited  to.  the  strength  and  condition  of 
the  swimmer  and  it  is  only*  by  long  and  arduous 
practice  that  this  very  necessary  feature  of  the 
swimming  art  can  be  acquired. 

For  long  distance  swimming  in  a  rough  sea  this 
stroke  is  almost  useless,  «s  it  is  very  exhausting, 
owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  breathing  is  in- 
terfered with,  excepting  at  intervals,  when  the  head 
is  raised  forward  or  at  the  side.  In  addition,  the 
swimmer  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  a  straight  course 
when  swimming  at  a  right  angle  to  tide  or  current. 
In  tank  swimming,  the  crawl  stroke  in  any  of  its 
many  forms  is  certainly  very  fast,  ai>d,  possibly,  the 
fastest,  of  all.  When  striving  for  speed,  our  dis- 
tances from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  yards,  or  in 
a  close  co.i?test  over  larger  distances,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  winning  a  race  by  enabling  the  swimmer 
to  gain  at  the  start  or  when  near  the  finish.  Excep- 
tionally strong  swimmers  can,  already,  use  the 
"crawl"  successfully  for  distances  up  to  440  yards, 
and   with   training,   practice   and   study,   the   writer 


Note. — Articles  on  **How  to  Learn  Breast  Stroke 
in  Swimming,"  by  Mr.  Nellig:an,  appeared  in  June 
•number  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  "Over-Arm  Side 
Strokes"  in  July  and  August  issues,  "Trudgen 
Stroke"  in  September,  Other  features  of  swimming 
will  be  treated  in  following  issues. . 


believes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  records 
up  to  one  mile  will  be  broken  by  swimmers  using 
this  now  famous  stroke. 

At  present  no  two  men  swim  the  crawl  stroke 
exactly  alike,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  mastering  it  in  some  form 
have  reduced  their  previous  records  many  seconds, 
^nd  hence  nearly  all  teachers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  fastest  of  all  known  swimming 
strokes. 

The  advocates  of  the  crawl  stroke  have  proven  be- 
yond doubt  that  a  wide  spreading  of  the  legs,  pre- 
paratory to  the  kick,  as  performed  in  the  breast 
stroke,  is  no  longer  of  any  use  whatever  for  racing 
purposes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  the  l^s 
are  drawn  up  and  spread  to  the  sides,  the  body  stops 
between  strokes,  the  momentum  gained  from  the 
preceding  effort  is  lost,  and  the  swimmer  soon  tires 
from  the  increased  leg  action. 

Tums  Cavill  of  Australia  and  Handy  of  Chicago 
say  they  can  swim  faster  without  the  use  of  the  legs 
than  with  them,  and  many  Trudgen  swimmers  can 
do  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  proper  upward 
and  downward  movement  of  the  feet  in  the  crawl, 
will  propel  the  body  forward  without  any  move- 
ment of  th^  arms.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  a 
proper  leg  and  arm  motion  combined  will  produce 
the  greater  speed.  After  having  seen  Handy  swim 
in  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club  pool,  the  writer  believes 
that  with  a  gpod  leg  action  combined  with  his  won- 
derful arn^  motion,  he  would  prove  to  be  the  great- 
est swimmer  the  world  has  ever  seen.    Daniels,  the 
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CRAWL  STROKE  MOVEMENT 

present  amateur  champion,  said  recently,  "I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  double  over  arm 
stroke,  with  moderate  reach,  and  an  up  and  down 
continuous,  alternate  motion  of  the  legs  from  the 
knee,  give  the  best  results." 

In  the  A.  A.  U.  four  hundred  and  forty  yards 
•championship  contest  held  in  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club 
pool  on  Feb.  23,  1906,  Daniels,  using  the  crawl 
stroke  for  one  hundred  yards,  was  closely  pressed 
by  Schwartz  of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club.  He 
then  gradually  drew  away,  and  at  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  changed  from  the  crawl  stroke  to  some- 
thing new  in  swimming,  viz.,  a  combination  of  the 
Trudgen  and  crawl  strokes.  Having  completed 
the  kick  in  the  Trudgen,  Daniels  did  not  allow  his 
legs  to  remain  idle  the  fractional  part  of  a  second. 
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as  IS  done  by  most  Trudgen  swimmers.  Instead,  he 
performed  upward  and  downward  alternate  move- 
ments with  the  feet,  as  in  the  crawl  stroke,  befofe 
separating  the  feet  for  the  next  Trudgen  stroke. 
This  extra  upward  and  downward  movement  must 
have  helped  him  greatly,  as  he  won  the  race  by 
about  twenty-five  yards  in  the  American  record  time 
of  ?i\e  minutes,  fifty  and  two-fifths  seconds. 

In  the  crawl  stroke  Daniels  rolls  considerably 
from  side  to  side  and  the  arms  and  legs  are  used  in- 
dependently. His  Trudgen  or  scissors  kick,  in  the 
combination  stroke,  is  performed  while  upon  the 
right  side;  and  his  forward  reach  is  longer  than 
that  of  most  crawl  stroke  swimmers.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  ease  and  grace  in  his  work,  rarely 
seen  in  sprint  swimming;  and  this,  no  doubt,  helps 
to  make  him  preeminent  in  longer  distances* 

The  following  variations  are  noticeable  among 
exponents  of  the  crawl  stroke: 

First — A  double  over-arm  stroke  is  combined 
with  a  wide  up  and  down  leg  movement.  The  legs 
are  timed  so  as  to  alternate  with  the  opposite  arm. 

Second — A  short  and  rapid  paddle-wheel  motion 
of  the  arms  is  combined  with  a  very  fast  upward 
and  downward  "fluttering"  of  the  feet. 

Third — A  long  Trudgen  arm  stroke  combined  with 
a  slow  pedalling  motion  of  the  feet,  and  a  quarter 
turn  of  the  body  from  side  to  side. 

Fourth — A  long  Trudgen  arm  stroke  and  a  slow 
up  and  down  leg  movement,  the  arm  and  leg  on  the 
same  side  striking  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.,  right  arm 
and  leg  and  left  arm  and  leg. 

Fifth — A  rapid  double  over  arm  stroke  and  legs 
dragging  motionless. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members  —  No.  2 

FOOD. 

1.  Have  regular  hours  for  meals. 

2.  Use  a  mixed  diet  of  plain  food,  avoiding 
foods  hard  to  digest. 

3.  Chew  your  food  well;  eating  slowly  aids 
digestion. 

4.  Do  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live.  Strength 
comes  from  what  you  digest  and  not  what  you 
eat. 

5.  Avoid  all  stimulants,  such  as  spirits,  tea, 
coffee  and  tobacco. 

6.  Avoid  all  foods  that  habitually  disagree  with 
you. 

7.  Never  eat  just  before  or  after  exercise,  or 
when  tired  physically  or  mentally,  or  excited. 

8.  If  troubled  with  dyspepsia  go  to  your  physi- 
cian or  the  medical  director  . 

9.  Keep  the  bowels  in  order  by  establishing  reg- 
ular habits,  and  thus  avoid  disease. 

10.  Do  not  take  up  with  new  diet  fads  if  you 
value  your  digestive  organs. — From  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.   A.  physical  department*  hand-book. 


Marathon  Run  at  Chicago   . 

The  Qiicago  Marathon  run,  conducted  Oct.  ist 
by  the  New  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  was  won  by 
Dennis  Bennett  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  who  covered 
the  25  miles  in  two  hours  41  minutes  and  31  seconds. 
Thirty-three  of  the  men  who  started  finished  the 
course. 


Salaries  of  Athletic  Coaches 

^,  The  newspapers  state;  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
W.  T.  Reid,  head  coach  at  Harvard  University,  re- 
ceived. $3»SX>  for  his  two  months'  coaching  last  year, 
and  $1,500  additional,  making  his  total  income 
$5,000,  not  much. less  than  the  salary  of  President 
f^liot,  the  head  of  the  University.  The  newspaper 
article  containing  this  information  puts  the  amount 
received  by  coadi  Yost  of  University  of  Michigan 
2it  $3,500,. and  the  same  amount  for  coach  Williams, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Stagg  at  University 
of  Chicago,  although  the  last  two  men  have  suffi- 
cient duties  aside  from  football  codching  to  enable 
them  to  earn  their  salaries.  An  analysis  of  a  sal- 
ary of  $3,500  paid  a  football  coach  for  two  months' 
work  equals  $430  a  week,  or  $67  a  day.  These  fig- 
ures are  interesting  to  i^ysical  directors,  who  do 
not  average  one-half  this  amount  for  nine  to  twelve 
months'  work. 


A  Fee  for  Physical  Examination 

In  taking  up  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Central  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  G.  B.  Affleck,  the  new  director,  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  charging  a  special  fee  of  $2  for 
the  physical  examination  of  gymnasium  members. 
He  explains  that  this  is  done  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  "First,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
members  to  claim  one-half  hour,  or  more  for  a  com- 
plete examination  when  in  reality  they  make  no 
practical  use  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  and 
so  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  directors*  time. 
Second,  we  believe  that  by  paying  a  certain  sum  a 
man  will  be  more  likely  to  follow  out  the  instruc- 
tion given  him  by  way  of  prescription.  We  plan 
upon  having  at  least  two  directors  in  the  office  all 
the  time,  one  of  whom  is  free  from  class  work  for 
such  general  duties  as  consultation,  making -exam- 
inations, and  supervising  those  who  are  doing  pre- 
scribed work." 


New  York  Normal  School  Rebuilt 

The  building  in  which  is  located  the  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  which  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  last  April,  has  now  been  re- 
built, and  the  school  facilities  are  much  improved. 
Where  there  was  originally  one  large  gymnasium 
there  are  now  four  gymnasiums  in  addition  to  lec- 
ture and  class  rooms.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  medical  clinic  exclusively  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  diseases  and  deformities  as  may  be 
benefitted  by  proper  exercise.  The  school  opened 
for  it?  seventeenth  year  Sept.  17th. 


During  the  past  summer.  South  Field,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  was  improved  by  the 
clearing  of  the  rough  field,  and  the  building  of  eight 
handball  courts.  The  handball  and  tennis  courts, 
and  running  track  were  built  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  students  occupying  the  new  dormitories. 


German  newspapers  describing  the  improvements 
recently  made  in  the  Reichstag  building  in  Berlin, 
mention  a  gymnasium  as  one  of  the  features  for 
the  use  of  members. 
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How  to  Interest  New  Members 

In  the  Gymnasium 


THIS  is  the  second  section  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  directors  of  gymnasiums  in  which 
they  relate  their  own  methods  and  results  in  handling 
new  members.  Following  articles  will  dead  with 
conditions  in  an  athletic  club,  in  a  college,  and  ia  a 
woman*s  gymnasium.  As  this  series  of  articles  is 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  instructors  in  general,  the 
subject  is  open  to  discussion.  We  will  be  glad  to 
receive  communications  giving  further  information 
along  this  line  or  commenting  in  any  way  upon  what 
writers  of  the  articles  may  say.— Editor. 


The  New  Man  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Gymnasium 

By  C.  R.  H.  JACKSON,  Physical  Director, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

( Continued  from  September.) 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  do  with  a  new  member 
is  to  get  him  to  begin  exercising;  the  next  most 
difficult  is  to  have  him  stop  when  he  has  had 
enough..  But  since  the  director  is  the  physician, 
trainer  and  teacher,  all  in  one,  his  word  is  law  and 
he  must  good-naturedly  insist  upon  obedience. 

There  are  three  classes  of  new  members.  The 
fir^t  consists  of  the  largest  number,  those  who  are 
too  self-conscious  and  dread  making  mistakes  and 
need  much  encouraging.  The  second  is  a  small 
class  who  arc  always  willing  to  try  anything,  and 
are  apt  to  come  to  grief  early  in  their  gymnasium 
experience,  unless  carefully  watched,  warned  and 
assisted  The  third  is  also  a  small  number,  who, 
while  recognizing  their  awkwardness  and  weakness, 
are  determined  to  derive  all  the  benefit  obtainable 
•  from  the  work.  They  are  the  most  satisfactory  class 
of  men  to  deal  with. 

Many  of  the  men  forming  the  great  first  class  are 
equal  or  superior  in  strength,  self  control  and  en- 
durance to  the  men  of  the  two  latter  classes.  All 
they  lack  is  self  confidence,  and  usually  a  week  or 
two  in  the  gymnasium  develops  that;  and  then^  in- 
stead of  being  urged  on,  they  must  be  restrained 
or  their  activities  carefully  guided. 

One  man,  after  he  had  become  a  good  all-round 
gymnast,  and  very  daring,  said,  "  I  visited  the  gym- 
nasium every  class  night  for  a  month  with  my  gym- 
nasium suit  wrapped  up  under  my  arm,  but  hadn't 
nerve  enough  to  go  on  the  floor." 

Another  man  who  was  strong  but  awkward  was 
panic-stricken  until  told  that  he  was  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  that  very  few  people  were  aware  of  his 
presence.     He  is  now  a  physical  director. 

Still  another  man,  a  tall,  cadaverous  fellow, 
walked  out  on  the  gymnasium  floor  all  ready  for 
work,  then  glanced  up  in  horror  at  several  women 
sitting  in  the  visitors'  gallery,  and  retreated  to  the 
dressing  room,  avoiding  the  unwelcome  eyes  by 
walking  close  to  the  wall. 


In  dealing  with  new  members  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  nearly  every  man  can  do  some  form 
of  exercise  well  enough  to  enjoy  it — usually  he 
knows  what  this  is.  This  affords  a  starting  point 
from  which  all  other  beneficial  forms  of  exerdsc 
may  be  inaugurated^ 

Mere  self^onfidence  is  of  litde  value.  Frequently 
the  man  who  says  most  emphatically,  "Oh,  I  am  all 
right.  I  used  to  do  all  this  sort  of  thing  in  college," 
will  come  to  grief  unless  he  is  made  to  understand 
the  effect  of  years  of  physical  idleness  upon  his 
physical  judgment,  heart  and  muscles.  The  new 
man  needs  direction  that  is  intelligent  and  kind,  but 
it  must  also  be  careful  and  firm,  and  the  physical 
director  may  be  all  of  these  without  losing  one  iota 
of  his  enthusiasm  or  the  respect  of  his  pupils. 

RELATIONSHIP     OF     DIRECTOR     AND 
MEMBERS. 

Every  new  member  is  a  new  customer,  another 
patient,  an  additional  client;  he  has  paid  his  fee  in 
advance,  is  entrusting  himself  to  the  director's  care, 
and  is  deserving,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship, of  the  utmost  courtesy,  care  and  skill  the 
department  and  its  officers  can  afford. 

Every  new  member  brings  the  physical  directors 
another  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  social 
evils.  If  we  believe  that  the  saloons,  cheap  dance 
halls  and  gambling  dens  are  harmful,  let  us  make 
this  department  so  attractive,  so  beneficial  and  such 
a  strong  social  center  that  it  will  fill  a  real  need  vin 
these  men's  lives  and  win  their  loyalty  to  right  liv- 
ing for  good  health.  If  we  believe  that  proper  ex- 
ercises make  men  and  women  stronger,  happier, 
more  successful  and  of  greater  value  to  the  world, 
let  us  prove  to  each  new  member  the  truth  of  our 
belief.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  preach  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  the  sin  of  indolence  and  the  virtue  of 
Health. 

Instead  of  sympathizing  with  the  idlers  who  be- 
moan their  shattered  health  and  many  afflictions, 
most,  if  not  all  of  which  are  the  result  of  over-eat- 
ing and  lack  of  exercise,  let. us  boldly  condemn  the 
coward  cries  that  measure  the  difference  between 
the  whining  weakling,  too  lazy  to  work,  and  the 
vigorous,  virile  manhood  willing  to  do  anything  to 
possess  that  manhood.  The  new  member  in  the  gym- 
nasium, be  he  strong  or  weak,  timid  or  rash,  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  enlist  another  recruit  in  the 
cause  of  viggrous  health,  sane  living  and  manly 
conduct 

WORD    FOR  THE  OLD  MEMBERS. 

In  closing,  let  us  not  forget  the  old  member.  The 
crowd,  like  the  tide  along  the  shore,  comes  and 
goes— some  remains,  but  with  most  it  is  "touch  and 
go."  We  have  learned  something  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  just  as  definite  laws  govern- 
ing all  the  moods  of  man,  but  as  yet  we  have  been 
unable  to  so  adapt  our  work  that  we  may  hold  all 


of  the  new  members  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
convert  them  to  become  exponents  of  right  living. 

Every  new  member  may  possibly  become  an  old 
member,  if  we  rightly  understand  him  and  satisfac- 
torily fill  our  obligations  as  a  teacher  to  him.  But 
the  old  member,  he  has  practiced  what  we  preach, 
he  has  experimented  in  this  field  of  health  through 
exercise.  He  has  persisted  in  keeping  well  through 
his  own  efforts,  and  is  usually  an  enthusiast  and  a 
student.  Here  is  material  for  the  leaders'  corps; 
for  the  committees  of  management;  for  the  physi- 
cal directorship;  for  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems. 

Let  us  welcome  the  new  member,  give  him  the 
full  benefit  of  our  knowledge,  experience,  friend- 
ship and  care,  and  of  the  comradeship  of  the  en- 
tire gymnasium  membership.  But  all  hail  to  the 
veterans  of  health  who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  directors,  year  after  year,  in  proving  by 
their  lives  their  faith  in  the  value  of  proper  exer- 
cise to  promote  health  and  happiness. 
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New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York  and  vi- 
cinity will  be  held  at  2.30  P.  M.,  Saturday,  Oct. 
20,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  23d  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan. The  subject  will  be:  "The  Relations  of 
Gymnastics  to  the  Postures  of  Every  Day  Life," 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  presented  by 
Henry  Ling  Taylor,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

Persons  interested  in  the  course  of  lectures 
on  therapeutic  Gymnastics  to  be  given  at  Colum- 
bia University,  beginning  in  November,  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  chairman  of  the 
therapeutic  section.  Dr.  W.  H.  McCastlinc,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  competition  for 
the  gold  medal  prize  for  research  work  must  send 
their  theses  to  the  secretary  on  or  before  Oct.  20th. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  from  New  York 
University  offering  the  society  a  room  at  Wash- 
ington Square  as  a  meeting  place.  A  vote  on  this 
matter  will  be  taken  on  Oct.  20th. 


Army  Athletic  Contests 

Two  interesting  games  conducted  at  United 
States  Army  stations  are  the  equipment  race  and 
the  bayonet  race.  These  events  have  been  included 
in  athletic  contests  held  under  orders  at  the  vari- 
ous military  reservations  and  forts.  Cash  prizes 
were  awarded  and  an  official  report  of  each  set  of 
games  was  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington. 

In  the  equipment  race  those  who  entered  were  in 
full  uniform,  carrying  a  gun,  rolled  blankets,  leg- 
gings, hats  and  gloves.  At  a  certain  point  of  the 
course  each  piece  had  to  be  removed  and  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  the  men  required  to  run  a  number 
of  yards,  and  on  returning  had  to  replace  each  piece 
in  the  proper  place.    The  first  man  wins. 

The  bayonet  race  consists  of  picking  up  f\ye  bayo- 
nets placed  a  number  of  yards  apart,  returning  and 
inserting  each  in  its  proper  place  on  the  gun,  then 
going  after  another,  removing  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  all  bayonets  have  been  picked  up. 


What  American  Athletes  Won  at  Athens 

(Correspondence  of  "American  Gymnasia.") 
In  the  last  number  of  the  "Gymnasia"  I  was 
much  interested  to  note  a  reference  to  the  victory 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Stadium  events  at  Athens 
I  presume  that  this  letter  was  written  to  the  "Gym- 
nasia" because  of  an  article  that  appeared  last 
spnng  in  the  "Gymnasia,"  which  stated  that  the 
Olympic  Games  had  been  won  by  the  Americans. 
The  facts  are  so  different  from  that  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  criticisms  in  your  last  number  that  it 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  American  delegate,  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan, 
has  never  claimed  that  the  Americans  won  the 
Olympic  Games,  as  far  as  I  know.  His  ofj^cial 
utterance  will  be  found  on  page  fifteen  of  "The 
Olympic  Games  at  Athens,  1906,"  edited  by  Jas. 
E.  Sullivan.    The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"There  has  been  some  criticism  in  relation  to 
the  claims  of  the  Americans.  The  Americans  have 
claimed  absolutely  what  they  accomplished.  Amer- 
ica sent  a  team  for  the  Olympic  Games  as  they  had 
been  understood  at  Athens  in  1896,  at  Paris  in 
1900,  and  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  at  no  time  did 
tney  claim  tiiat  America  won  a  canoe  champion- 
ship, a  revolver  championship,  a  gymnastic  cham- 
pionship, or  a  boating  championship;  they  did  not 
make  an  entry  in  these  events.  America  entered 
Its  team  for  athletics  and  all  claims  made  by 
Americans  have  been  made  for  the  athletic  events, 
as  the  word  is  understood,  and  these  events  took 
place  m  the  Stadium.  In  other  words,  America 
excelled  the  worid  athletically,  just  the  same  as 
iM-ancc  excelled  m  swordmanship,  the  Swiss  in 
shooting,  Italy  in  boating  and  bicycling,  and  the 
Danes  in  football;  and  the  French  are  certainly 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  all-round 
showing  m  all  other  than  the  track  and  field  ath- 
letic events." 

In  one  of  the  other  American  physical  training 
papers  there  was  recently  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  competed  from  Germany  did  not  rep- 
resent Germany  at  all,  that  they  won  as  individ- 
uals, and  in  no  respect  were  a  team.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  team  from  Germany  did  not  repre- 
sent the  Turnerbund.  There  was,  however,  some 
official  representation,  for  it  appears  that  the  team  . 
from  Germany  received  from  the  government 
12,000  Marks  ($2,850),  securing  in  addition  funds 
by  subscription,  and  nineteen  men  paying  their 
own  expenses. 

Luther  H.  Gulick. 
New  York,  Oct.  10,  1906. 


The  police  force  of  New  York  City  had  its  an- 
nual field  day  Oct.  7th.  A  feature  was  150  yards 
run  for  men  15  years  on  |he  force.  An  amusing 
feature  was  a  one-half  mile  walk  for  patrolmen  in 
dress  uniform,  in  which  the  different  gaits  and  types 
of  walking  were  worthy  of  study. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  HEALTH.— A  book 
by  Mary  Foote  Henderson.  Harper  &  Bros. 
Second  edition,  1906.     Pages  772.     Price  $i.5a 

Noteworthy,  principally  as  an  evidence  of  the 
awakening  interest  on  the  part  of  laymen  in  the 
physical  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  need  for  a 
higher  physical  standard  of  living  for  individual 
men  and  women.  Mrs.  Henderson  has  evidently 
discovered  by  independent  experience,  reading  and 
study  that  the  principles  and  the  teachings  of  direc- 
tors of  physical  training  (not  "physical  culturists") 
during  the  past  forty  years  in  America  are  funda- 
mental truths  worthy  of  serious  attention  from 
serious  minded  people.  But  it  is  evident  that  what 
she  has  learned  has  not  been,  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree, from  conscious  contact,  actual  or  mental,  with 
the  ideals  or  the  recorded  results  of  the  work  of  the 
physical  training  profession.  Rather  her  informa- 
tion has  come  from  the  outside  and  from  the  "phy- 
sical culture  "  field,  which  may  be  called  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  ordi- 
nary individual  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
educated  physical  director.  Possibly  it  is  due  to 
this  fact  that  she  causes  physical  exercise  to  occupy 
such  a  minor  place  in  her  book  and  in  her  plans  for 
leading  the  human  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 

She  loses  sight  of  many  valuable  means  for  pre- 
venting the  causes  she,  and  all  of  us,  deplore,  be- 
cause of  an  absence  both  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  done  in  a  practical  but  quiet  way  in  our  effi- 
cient gymnasiums  and  because  of  the  very  evident 
personal  ideas  she  has  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance. Without  counting  the  pages  devoted  to  it,  it 
can  be  generally  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  book 
of  772  ages  is  devoted  to  "poisons."  Under  this 
head  she  includes  tobacco,  liquors  and  drugs,  of 
course  properly  enough.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  temperance — even  prohibition — publica- 
tion. This  and  vegetarianism,  which  is  the  other 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  book,  are  the  author's 
fads. 

What  she  says  on  the  subjects  of  right  living,  sen- 
sible diet,  proper  exercise  and  individual  habits  that 
tend  to  personal  efficiency  and  longevity  are  to  the 
point,  and  certainly  no  director  of  physical  training 
will  object  to  having  such  well  worn  principles  pre- 
sented to  the  public  to  read.  All  the  director  can 
hope  is  that  the  book  will  be  read  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  author's  earnest  efforts  may 
produce  new  followers  and  re-inspire  old  believers 
of  rational  living.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  member 
of  our  profession  to  express  any  opposition  to  a 
spreader  of  truth — not  even  if  spread  unevenly — ^be- 
cause she  chooses   to  travel     under    the    excellent 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


though  degraded  term  of  "physical  culturist"  This 
book,  "The  Aristocracy  of  Health,"  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  physical  training  instructor.  Some  of  them 
have  personal  need  to  make  home  application  of  the 
author's  ideals  of  perfect  manhood,  more's  the  pity! 

Mrs.  Henderson  would  have  "a  scientific  course 
of  study  on  physical  culture  .  .  obligatory  at  every 
college  and  school  in  the  country.  .  .  It  is  .  .  well 
known  .  .  .  that  a  great  majority  of  the  degenerates, 
the  physically  weak  people  of  today,  might  be  phy- 
sically, mentally  and  morally  sound  had  they  been 
blessed  with  the  advantages  of  an  education  which 
included  the  training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind.  .  .  What  the  world  needs  is  the  systematic 
physical  training  of  each  and  all.  The  result  of  an 
inter-collegiate  football  game  or  boat  race  little  rep- 
resents the  physical  stamina  of  any  college.  It 
would  rather  be  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  averag^e 
health  and  stren^  of  all  the  students,  accurately 
given  by  the  physical  trainer.  The  college  that  can- 
not see  its  way  to  adopt  a  plan  for  general  syste- 
matic physical  culture  (in  its  broadest  sense)  is  not 
the  college  that  is  needed  for  the  poison-stricken 
twentieth  century." 

She  has  as  small  a  regard  for  the  athletic  craze 
and  irrational  physical  development  of  colleges  and 
schools  as  ai^y  well  informed  director  of  physical 
training.  "It  requires  great  natural  force  of  char- 
acter for  a  young  man  to  come  out  of  college  with  a 
clean  bill  of  physical  and  moral  health,"  she  says, 
but  adds,  "many  of  our  best  men  with  the  highest 
aims  in  life  have  run  the  collegiate  gauntlet  and 
come  out  whole." 

Although  the  book  treats  of  many  of  the  causes 
of  physical  degeneration,  it  fails  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  important  that  are  little  known  and  for 
that  reason  little  regarded  by  reformers  not  pos- 
sessed of  intimate  knowledge  of  their  existence  and 
deep-reaching  influence  upon  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal lives  of  young  men  and  women. 

The  last  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  out- 
lining a  plan  for  a  national  and  international 
"League  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Culture." 

Let  us  hope  Mrs.  Henderson's  effort  will  bear 
good  fruit  and  much  of  it.  As  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement well  says,  "It  is  a  forceful  .  volume, 
which  works  for  the  betterment  of  the  race." 

E.  B.  M. 


PRACTICAL  ROWING  WITH  SCULL  AND 
SWEEP,  by  Arthur  W.  Stevens,  and  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  TRAIN  I NG,  bv  Eugene  A.  Darl- 
ing.^A  book  of  165  pages,  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams and  from  photographs.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     Price,  $1.07  by  mail. 

"Practical  Rowing"  treats  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  this  branch  of  athletics 
for  a  decade  in  connection  with  school,  college,  and 
university  crews.  The  writer  takes  up  the  definition 
of  the  terms  used  in  coaching,  the  way  to  handle 
and  steer  a  shell,  the  work  of  the  men  in  an  eigfat- 
oared  crew  as  individuals  and  later  as  a  crew  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  coach.  A  chapter  devoted 
to  sculling  will  be  found  helpful  to  beginners. 
"The  Effects  of  Training,"  by  Dr.  Darling,  is  an 
official  study  of  two"  Harvard  University  crews  at 
close  range  and  includes  observations  of  football 
training  and  over-training.  Charts  arc  given  show- 
ing effects  of  training  on  heart,  temperature  and 
weight,  with  deductions  and  suggestions.  Football 
and  rowing  are  compared.  •  • 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— By 

Adele  M.  Shaw.    World's  Work,  March,  1906. 

Pages  7335-41. 

Parental  or  truant  schools  of  Chicago  and  Boston, 

their  methods  and  results;  outdoor  gymnastic  play, 

swings,  etc.,  are  described- 


THE     GROWTH     OF     "FLETCHERISM.'^— By 
Isaac  Marcosson.    The  World's  Work,  March, 
1906.     Pages  7324-28.    Portrait.     25  cts. 
Appreciative  presentation  of  present  status  of  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  theories  of  Horace  Fletch- 
er, whom  the  writer  calls  the  first  practical  demon- 
strator of  the  science  of  simple  living  and  perfect 
feeding  of  the  human  body,  which  now  bears  his 
name.    The  article  deserves  to  be  read. 


200  INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR  GYMNASTIC 
GAMES,  by  Maria  Gray.  The  references  to  this 
new  book  in  a  previous  issue  gave  the  price  as  50 
cents,  which  was  a  misprint.  The  price  is  70  cents 


ATHLETIC  RECORD  BREAKERS.  A  summary 
of  the  performances  on  track  and  field  during  1906, 
published  in  The  Sun,  New  York,  October  21.  A 
comprehensive  summary  interesting  to  everybody 
who  follows  athletics.    Price  5  cents. 


BASKET  BALL  RULES  FOR  1906-7.  Edited' by 
George  T.  Hepbron.  Spalding's  Athletic  Li- 
brary. Illustrated  from  photographs  of  numer- 
ous teams.  Articles  on  the  game  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.    Price  14  cents  by.  mail. 


Recent  Aiticleai  of  Interest 

Among  the  recent  articles  in  magazines  contain- 
ing material  of  more  or  less  interest  to  physical 
training  instructors  are  the  following: 

The  Strategy  of  the  Ball  Field,  by  Allen  San- 
gree.  Everybody's,  October.     Ten  cents. 

Glass  Rooms  and  Sun  Parlors,  by  Edward  Lehi- 
bach,  Country  Life  in  America,  October.    25  cents. 

Is  Heart  Weakness  Due  to  Overwork?  by  G.  El- 
liot  Flint,  Outing,   October.     Twenty-five  cents. 

Foolish  Physical  Culture,  by  Eugene  \yood, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  October.  Fifteen 
cents. 

Children's  Playgrounds,  House  and  Garden,  Oc- 
tober.   Ten  cents. 

What  the  Germans  Eat,  by  Emma  Lemcke-Bark- 
hausen.  Success,  October,  Ten  cents. 


Playground  Work  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  annual  report  of  General  Supervisor,  C.  S. 
Minter  of  the  city  playgrounds-,  Lexington,  Ky.j  for 
the  summer  season  of  1906,  shows  that  four  grounds 
werf  ^n.  use  with,  ap  average  daily  attendance  of 
299.  Athletics  and  games  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures, with  contests  at  which  no  prizes  were  given 
except  a  small  ribbon  r. to  the  winner  of  each  event, 
and  those  securing  the  greatest  number  of  points 
were  awafded  prizes  oh  the  occasion  of  the  closing 
exercises.  Very  little  systematic  gymnasium  train- 
ing was  attempted. 

"The  continued  awarding  of  merchandise  for  ath- 
letic supremacy  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  com- 
mercialism in  American  athletics,  and  the  custom 
should  be  discouraged,"  says  Mr.  Minter  in  his  re- 
port. "Sport  for  sport's  sake  should  be  the  object 
of  all  concerned.  Winning  should  be  secondary — 
sport  with  good  fellowship  should  prevail." 


Outdoor  Work  at  Washington 

Reports  from  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  mention  a  method  of  physical  training  new 
to  that  institution  this  year.  For  students  who 
elect  open  air  work  in  place  of  the  gymnasium,  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  a  week,  divided  into  three 
periods,  has  been  devoted  to  cross  country  running. 
The  work  began  with  ten  minute  runs,  which  were 
gradually  increased  to  one-half  hour,  the  gait  being 
adjusted  to  suit  the  average  man.  The  men  were  at 
liberty  to  drop  out  at  any  time  and  take  their  own 
pace. 


Cricket  in  England 

We  all  know  that  cricket  is;  in  England  what  base- 
ball is  in  America,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  a  recent  benefit  to  a  professional  cricket  player 
at  the  Oval  in  London,  lasting  three  days,  80,000 
spectators  were  present,  and  more  than  $20,000 
was  realized  for  the  player.  The  match  itself  was 
between  Surrey  and  Yorkshire  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  year,  which  the  Surrey  team  won. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gsnnnasium  Work 

An  article  on  physical  training  in  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  will  be  pnnted  in  the  November 
issue. of  "American  Gymnasia." 


CX)MING  EVENTS 


Under  this  heading  in  each  issue  of  "American 
Gymnasia"  will  be  printed  announcements  of  na-. 
tional  conventions,  focal  and  sectional  meetings,  ex- 
hibitions, important  athletic  meets  and  other  events 
of  interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  requested,  especially  from  secretaries  of 
organizations. 

Oct.  18,  Physical  Directors*  Association  (Y.  M. 
C.  A.)  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  at  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  10.30  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M. 

Oct.  20,  Physical  Education  Society  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity, 

Dec.  26-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 

RATES.^Want  Ads.,  under  any  of  the  headings  below,  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of  lo  cenu 
a  line  for  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  A  line  averages  eight  words.  Ads.  must  be  received 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  be  inserted  in  that  month's  issue. 


PROFESSIONAL    WANTS 

FOR   A   LIMITED  TIME  WE  WILL  PRINT  WANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

This  privilege  is  open  only  to  paid-up  subscribers  to  "  American 
Gymnasia."  The  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
popularity  of  this  page.  Advertisements  will  be  printed  without 
display  under  the  headings  "Positions  Wanted,"  "Instructors 
Wanted,"  and  other  headings  that  may  be  necessary. 

Advertisements  for  free  insertion  must  be  received  by 
1st  day  of  the  month  for  insertion  in  that  month's 
issue.  This  privilege  does  not  apply  to  commercial 
advertising,  but  only  to  personal  wants  of  individual 
subscribers. 

Each  advertisement  is  limited  to  four  lines.  Extra  lines  will  cost 
ten  cents.  Extra  insertions  of  free  advertisements  will  cost  ten 
cents  a  line. 


SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

SARGENT'S  "HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND 
POWER,"  good  as  new,  will  sell  for  $1.20.  A.  C. 
G.,  care  "American  Gymnasia." 

ANATOMY  WANTED.—I  would  pay  $5.00  for 
a  leather  covered  anatomy,  clean  and  in  fine  shape; 
Grey's  preferred.  B.  L.  C,  care  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  aU  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  dia^ams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  l)rush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

SECOND  HAND  GYMNASIUM  MATS  for 
sale.    Address  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  WANTED  in  gymnasium  of  col- 
lege in  middle  west  College-bred  man,  good  gym- 
nast. $1,000.  Address  W.  A.  B.,  care  "American 
Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
Coaches  and  Teachers  wanted  and  recommended 
for  positions  everjrwhere.  Salaries  $800  to  |3,ooa 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Purdue*  Pntt  Insti- 
tute, and  many  other  high-grade  institutions  hsve 
secured  instructors  through  us.  If  you  would  ac- 
cept promotion,  we  can  help  you.  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  TEACHERS*  BUREAU*  ais 
S.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience  as  instructor 
wants  position  near  Boston  lor  evenings.  Address 
D.  G.  H.,  care  "American  Gymnasia.'* 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS^  EXCHANGE 

MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  schools,  colleges, 
plajrgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

SOME  of  the  positions  are  suitable  for  beginners; 
others  require  considerable  experience  and 
ability. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
tors' Exchange  (fee  ;$i.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.    Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

SOME  are  beginners  and  some  are  capable  of  filling 
important  positions  at  good  salaries. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needine  physical  directors  is  invited. 

INFORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  desired 
place. 


Note. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors*  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A.  P.  E.  A.  Convention  Program 


SINCE  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  convention  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Education  Association,  arrangements  have  been 
still  further  perfected.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments now  announces  the  following  program  for 
the  convention,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  December  26th,  and  closing 
with  visits  to  nearby  institutions  of  physical  train- 
ing interest  on  Saturady,  December  29th.  As  stated 
before,  the  theme  of  the  general  sessions  is  athlet- 
ics. Whatever  attention  may  be  given  to  the  other 
parts  of  physical  education  will  be  confined  to  the 
several  sectional  meetings  scattered  through  the 
days  of  the  convention.  This  form  of  program  fol- 
lows the  plan  of  the  program  for  the  1905  conven- 
tion at  New  York  when  dancing  in  its  various 
forms  was  the  main  subject  for  consideration,  the 
idea  being  evidently  to  consider  exhaustively  a  defi- 
nite subject  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cover  in  a  less 
thorough  manner  several  subjects.  From  the  pres- 
ent outlook  the  convention  will  be  well  attended 
by  instructors  and  others  interested,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  program  so  far  as  completed 
is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  26. 

8  to  10  P.  M. —  Reception  and  address  of  welcome, 

Prof.  John  M.Tyler,  Amherst  College,  Mass.;> 
President's  address.  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  27. 

9  A.  M.— Paper,  "Competitive  Athletics  for  Gram- 

mar   School    Boys;    their   dangers    and   advan- 
tages" (30  minutes),  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Discussion    opened    by    Dr.    J.    A.    Babbitt,    Phila- 
delphia. 

10  A.   M. — Paper,  "The  Management  of  Grammar 

School  Athletics"  (30  minutes),  W.  A.  Steelier, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Discussion  opened  by  Lee  F.   Hamncr,   New  York 
City. 

11  A.  M. — Paper,  "The  Need  and  Dangers  of  Ath- 

letics for  Girls  in  Grammar  and  Secondary 
Schools"  Miss  Mary  W.  Butler,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

2  Pi  M. — Normal  school  section. 

2  to  5  P.  M. — Therapeutic  section ;  Society  of  Col- 
lege Gymnasium  Directors. 

5.45-7.45   P.   M. — Dinner  of  the  association. 

8,15-10  P.  M. — Public  School  section. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  28. 
9   A.    M. — Paper,   "The    Place   of   Athletics    in   the 
Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  and 
Boys"    (45  minutes),  Mr.  William  Orr,   Princi- 
pal Springfield  Central  High  School. 
Discussion   opened   by    Dr.    P.    S.    Page,    Phillips 
Academy,  Andovcr,  Mass. 
9.50  A.  M. — Paper,  "The  Regulation  and  Control  of 


Athletics    in    Secondary  Schools,"   Guy  S.   Low- 
man,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Discussion. 
10.30  A.  M. — Business  meeting. 
12  to  2  P.  M. — Normal  school  reunions  and  lunches. 

2  P.  M. — Paper,  "Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Educa- 

tion of  College  Men"  (30  minutes),  Dr.  Clark 
W.  Hetherington,  University  of  Missouri. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City;  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

3  P.  M.— Paper,  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Edu- 

cation of  College  Women,"  Miss  Gertrude  Dud- 
ley, University  of  Chicago. 
Discussion    opened    by    Miss     Senda    Berenson, 
Smith  College,  Mass. 

4  P.  M. — Paper,  "The  Relation  of  Competitive  Ath- 

letics to  Scholarship"  (30  minutes),  Dr.  Paul 
C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Discussion  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Whittier,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine;  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Dr.  Foster,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. 

5  P.  M.—Paper,  "Athletics  Outside  of  Educational 

Institutions,"  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  opened  by  J.  £.  Sullivan,  New  Ycrk 
City. 
8  to  10  P.  M. — Meetings  of  anthropometry  section, 
and    joint    session    of    college    and    secondary 
school  directors. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  29. 

A.  M. — Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Education; 

visit  to  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges. 
P.  M. — Visits  to  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  and  to 

International     Y.   M.  C.  A.     Training     School, 

Springfield. 


Proposed  Constitution  Changes 

The  business  to  be  considered  at  the  convention 
includes  the  election  of  three  members  at  large  for 
the  National  Council,  and  action  on  proposed 
changes  to  the  constitution.  President  Gulick  pro- 
poses a  change  which  would  take  all  business  of  the 
association  from  the  convention  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Council,  making  such  altera- 
tions in  the  present  constitution  as  would  carry  out 
that  plan,  and  providing  for  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  council  for  the  election  of  officers,  presentation 
of  reports  from  societies,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
editors ;  with  no  subsequent  alterations  of  the  con- 
stitution to  take  effect  until  they  haev  been  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  annual  council  meeting: 
and  the  council  to  be  elected  annually  instead  of 
each  two  years  as  now. 

Another  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  the  annual  fee  for  member- 
ship from  $2  to  $3,  with  a  view  to  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  association  more  efficiently,  and  sup- 
plying sufficient  funds  with  which  to  print  the  "Re- 
view." now  a  quarterly,  more  frequently. 
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The  day  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School.  The  evening  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  Springfield  Technical  High 
School  building.  There  will  be  no  exhibitions  during 
the  convention  but  the  time  that  might  be  devoted  to 
that  object  will  be  available  for  social  intercourse  and 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  social  features  are  planned 
to  be  of  much  assistance  to  instructors  in  getting 
better  acquainted  with  one  another.  The  general 
program  so  far  as  completed  follows. 


News  from  the  Societies 

(News  items,  announcements  and  reports  of  meetings 
are  desired  for  publication  each  month.  Secretaries 
of  organizations  are  requested  to  help  make  this  feat- 
ure of  "American  Gymnasia"  of  timely  service.) 


College  Gymnasium  Directors' 

The  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors  will 
meet  at  Springfield,  Dec.  27th  and  28th.  The  so- 
ciety will  probably  have  three  sessions,  one  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  a  general  session  in  con- 
junction with  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  convention  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th,  and  a  closing  session  of  the 
society  that  evening.  The  program  for  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  appears  with  the  regular  conven- 
tion program.  The  program  of  the  closed  meetings 
of  the  society  are  not  completed,  but  are  expected 
to  include  the  annual  address  by  President  G.  L. 
Meylan;  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  on  his  new 
game,  cross  ball ;  and  other  papers  by.  Dr.  T.  A. 
Storey,  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Marvel. 


Buffalo  Society  First  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  BuflFalo 
Physical  Education  Society  will  be  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  November  26.  The  program  includes  an 
address  on  "Public  Health"  by  Dr.  Walter  D. 
Greene,  head  of  the  City  Health  Department,  and 
an  address  on  the  "Public  Playgrounds"  by  Melvin 
P.  Porter,  the  man  to  whom  Buffalo  is  most  in- 
debted for  its  public  playgrounds. 


Rhode  Island  Society 

The  Rliode  Island  Physical  Education  Society 
will  hold  a  meeting  the  latter  part  of  November  to 
discuss  playgrounds.  It  is  planned  to  have  several 
meetings  during  the  winter  to  develop  greater  in- 
terest in  High  school  gymnastics,  which  at  present 
is  lacking,  and  in  public  playgrounds  for  the  city 
of  Providence. 

The  president,  Albert  Cross,  having  left  Provi- 
dence to  take  charge  of  gymnastics  at  Groton 
School,  a  change  will  probably  be  made  in  this  office 
at  the  next  meeting. 


New  York  Members  Consider  Posture 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Physical 
Education  Society  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  held 
Oct.  20th,  was  attended  by  78  i)coplc.  The  princi- 
pal feature  was  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Tay- 
lor, on  "The  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Pos- 
tures  of   Everyday   Life."    The    lecture   was    made 


graphic  by  the  use  of  a  stereopticon  showing  a 
variety  of  photographs,  any  of  them  taken  by  the 
lecturer  to  show  the  bad  positions  commonly  as- 
sumed in  the  performance  of  daily  duties.  The 
views  showed,  for  example,  how  most  women  stand 
when  pinning  on  their  hats,  opening  a  bureau 
drawer,  selling  goods  behind  a  counter,  holding  a 
baby,  sitting  at  a  typewriter  or  a  piano.  Each  of 
these  views  was  followed  by  another  showing  the 
same  individual  doing  the  work  in  a  correct  pos- 
ture. Dr.  Taylor  emphasized  throughout  his  lec- 
ture the  importance  of  a  straight-foot  position, 
claiming  that  it  always  indicates  efficiency. 


Boston  Doings  and  Plans 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical 
Education  Society,  Nov.  1$,  Dr.  Mary  R.  Mulliner 
read  a  paper  on  "Proposed  Changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Page  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
society  on  the  national  council,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Mary   R.   Mulliner,   resigned. 

The  evening  of  Dec.  6th  the  society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  with  a  dinner  and  social  features 
such  as  proved  successful  and  enjoyable  when  in- 
augurated last  year. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Election 

The  Physical  Directors'  Association  (Y.  M.  C. 
A.)  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  has  elected 
these  officers:  B.  vanL.  Wilson,  Somerville,  presi- 
dent; J.  T.  Crowley,  Lynn,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; Richard  Fox  of  Newburyport,  W.  B.  Durand 
of  Salem  and  C.  M.  Gifford  of  Haverhill,  execu- 
tive committee. 
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"The  actions  and  the  habits  are  not  in  the  same 
manner  voluntary;  for  we  are  masters  of  otir  ac- 
tions from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  since  we  know 
of  the  particulars;  but  we  are  masters  only  of  the 
beginning  of  our  habits." — From  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. 

"The  art  of  gymnastics  considers  not  only  the 
suitableness  of  diflFerent  modes  of  training  to  dif- 
ferent bodies,  but  what  sort  is  absolutely  the  best; 
(for  the  absolutely  best  must  suit  that  which  is  by 
nature  best  and  best  furnished  with  the  means  of 
life)  and  also  what  common  form  of  training  is 
adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  men." — From  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle. 

"He  that  ould  be  good  at  anything  must  practice 
that  thing  from  his  youth  upwards,  both  in  sport 
and  earnest,  in  the  particular  manner  which  the 
work   requires." — From   Plato's   Best  Thoughts. 


Gymnasium  at  Athens 
The  Greek  government  recently  requested  Harvard 
University  to  furnish  information  regarding  American 
gymnasiums  that  will  aid  it  in  constructing  and  equip- 
ping the  gymnasium  at  Athens.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  system  and  other  details  of  construction  and 
administration  are  not  so  finally  settled  as  first  news 
from  Greece  indicated. 
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Organized  Outdoor  Games  for  Girls 

By  Caroline  M.  Wollaston 


IN  the  Girls*  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
organized  games  in  the  open  air  take  the  place 
of  formal  gymnastics  for  one  half  of  the  school 
year.  These  games  are  not  optional  but  are  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  work  and  taught  by  the 
physical  training  teachers.  Girls  are  not  asked 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  play;  all  the  twenty- 
four  hundred  play  except  the  very  few  excused  for 
go6d  reasons  by  a  physician.  As  far  as  can  be  ar- 
ranged each  class  has  two  forty-five  minute  periods 
weekly  during  school  hours  for  this  purpose  in  the 
last  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  and  the  first  ten  weeks 
in  the  fall.  Four  teachers  and  four  classes  may  be 
seen  in  the  yard  during  most  of  every  day. 

The  grade  of  the  class  determines  the  game  that 
is  played.  Different  games  are  used  for  the  differ- 
ent grades,  but  only  the  lowest  grade  uses  a  va- 
riety of  games.  Experience  has  shown  that  after 
the  first  term  the  girls  enjoy  more  having  but  one 
kind  of  game  for  the  ten  weeks  season,  and  de- 
veloping more  or  less  skill  in  it,  than  having  sev- 
eral kinds  of  games. 

Each  class  elects  two  captains  who  choose  their 
respective  followers,  the  opposing  sides  being  indi- 
cated by  different  colored  ribbons  tied  on  the  arms. 
The  honor  of  being  captain  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility not  only  for  the  skillful  playing  of  that 
side,  but  for  fair  playing,  good  discipline,  quietness, 
ttnd  harmony.  The  choice  of  captains  and  sides 
is  kept  for  a  season  as  it  fosters  a  spirit  of  rivalry. 
A  record  of  the  score  is  kept  by  the  captains  and 
the  total  score  to  date  is  sometimes  of  as  much  in- 
terest as  is  the  daily  score. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  devise  or  adapt  games 
that  will  furnish  active  exercise  for  from  twenty 
to  forty  high  school  girls  at  the  same  time,  which 
can  be  played  in  a  limited  space,  i.  e.,  a  dirt  court 
thirty -five  by  forty-five  feet.  (This  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  walk  with  grass  outside  of  it, 
and  so  seems  larger  than  it  measures  but  the  ac- 
tual playing  must  be  confined  to  the  dirt  court.) 
Two  of  the  games  that  have  proved  useful  and 
popular  are  described  below.  When  favorites  like 
Captain  Ball  and  Boundary  Ball  are  so  well  known 
they  need  only  be  mentioned. 

Class^Basket  Ball 

The  girls  are  first  paired  off  according  to  height, 
a  red  and  a  blue  together,  and  each  couple  is  given 
a  number  that  indicates  in  which  part  of  the  court 
they  are  to  begin  playing.  The  court  (35x45  f^et) 
is  divided  by  white  lines  into  nine  smaller  courts, 
and  the  baskets  are  placed  at  the  sides  instead  of 
at  the  ends  of  the  court.     (See  diagram  Xo.   1.) 

For  convenience  it  is  assumed  that  the  little 
courts  are  numbered  in  the  order  shown,  so  that 
a  couple  given  the  number  "5."  for  example,  knows 
at  once  where  to  go.  Usually  two  or  four  girls 
go   to   each    little   court,   though    sometimes    it    may 


be  necessary  to  place  six  girls  in  some  of  them 
to  accommodate  a  large  class.  Each  time  a  ball 
is  put  into  the  basket  (or  oftener  if  it  seems  ad- 
visable) the  order  is  given  to  change  courts,  and  all 
progress  to  the  court  bearing  the  highest  number, 
the  girls  in  9  of  course  going  to  i.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  prevent  certain  girls  from  having  the  most 
desirable  positions  "throughout  the  lesson,  and  to 
give  all  girls  the  opportunity  to  play  in  all  posi- 
tions, thus  making  all  round  players  of  them  anri 
forcing  the  retiring,  less  aggressive  girls  to  do  a 
full  share  of  the  work.  If  there  is  an  odd  girl 
without  .an  opponent  she  is  placed  in  9  and  stays 
there  without  progressing. 
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The  game  is  started  like  other  basket  ball  by  the 
teacher  passing  the  ball  in  the  air  between  two 
opposing  players  in  9,  each  facing  her  own  basket. 
The  blues  all  work  now  to  get  the  ball  into  the 
blue  basket  and  the  reds  into  the  red  basket.  Each 
ball  put  into  a  basket  counts  one  point  for  the 
side  whose  basket  it  passed  through.  A  girl  need 
not  be  in  2  or  6  in  order  to  try  to  put  a  ball  into  the 
basket  but  may  try  at  any  time  to  do  so  provided 
she   is   not  outside  the  large  court. 

When  the  ball  goes  out  of  the  large  court  only 
one  girl  has  the  right  to  go  after  it, — ^the  first  one 
over  the  line.  The  others  must  go  back.  No  one 
may  go  out  after  a  ball  nnless  the  ball  crossed  her 
court  line  as  it  went  out. 

The  ball  must  be  thrown  from  where  it  is  picked 
up;  no  walking  with  the  ball  is  allowed  cither 
within  or  without  the  court.-  As  a  penalty  for  not 
observing  this  rule,  the  transgressor  must  hand 
the  hall  to  her  opponent. 

Players  must  stay  in  their  own  little  courts. 
thougii  no  penalty  it  attached  to  momentary  step- 
ping over  the  line  with  one  foot  in  the  excitement 
of  rapid   catching  and   passing. 

Guarding  is  done  by  holding  arms  or  hands  over 
opponents  ball  to  hinder  her  aim,  being  careful  not 
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to  touch  either  her  arms  or  the  ball.  Any  girl 
who  holds  a  ball  too  long  must  give  it  to  her  op- 
ponent. Only  one  girl  is  allowed  to  guard  a 
thrower,  in  order  to  prevent  bunching  of  the 
players. 

When  two  girls  get  possession  of  the  ball  the 
one  who  got  it  first  has  the  right  to  it,  and  the 
other  girl  gives  up.  This  saves  many  delays.  In 
the  rare  cases  where  the  girls  cannot  decide  this 
instantly  for  themselves  the  ball  is  tossed  up  be- 
tween them  as  in  the  regulation  game. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  a  blue  girl  in  2 
gets  the  ball  it  is  not  usually  wise  to  throw  the 
ball  to  6  by  way  of  9  as  too  much  bunchjng  of 
players  results.  It  is  often  better  to  throw  to  either 
I  or  3  and  so  around  the  edge  to  6,  though  no  rule 
forbids  her  throwing  the  ball  wherever  she  pleases 
The  more  zig-zag  the  path  of  the'  ball  the  more 
open  the  game,  and  short  passes  make  a  -better 
game  than  long  ones. 

Double  Corner  Ball 

Vox  this  game  two  basket  balls  arc  used,  and 
the  court  (35x45  feet)  is  marked  as  indicated  in 
the  diagram  with  two  small  circles  in  the  middle 
and  goals  six  feet  square  in  the  corners.  Two  sep- 
arate games  are  played  at  the  same  time.  (See 
diagram  No.  2.) 

Each  captain  chooses  two  goal  keepers, — girls 
who  can  jump  and  catch  well,  and  then  numbers 
her  remaining  players,  including  herself,  for  guards. 
Any  number  can  play,  and  if  there  are  more  players 
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on  one  side  than  on  the  other  it  makes  no  difference. 
All  take  positions  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  with 
Xo.  I  red  and  No.  i  blue  in  the  circles,  holding  the 
balls.  No.  I  red  tries  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  red 
jjoal  keper  in  A,  throwing  it  if  possible  over  the 
heads  of  the  blue  guards  standing  in  front  of  A, 
who  try  to  catch  or  even  touch  the  ball.  If  the 
red  goal  keeper  catches  the  ball,  and  no  blue  guard 
has  succeeded  in  touching  the  ball  first,  the  red 
goal  keeper  scores  one  point. 

Whoever  catches  or  picks  up  the  ball  throws  it 
back  to  the  circle  from  which  it  came  to  No.  2  red 
who  must  be  there  to  receive  it  without  being  sum- 
moned (No.  I  red  having  at  once  joined  the  group 
of  guards),  as  when  the  numbers  were  given  she 
noticed  whom   she   followed. 

She  tries  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  red  goal  keeper 
in  B.    The  ball  is  returned  to  the  same  circle  and 


No.  3  red  receives  it  and  tlirows  to  the  red  goal 
keeper  in  A,  and  so  the  game  goes  on,  odd  num- 
bers throwing  to  the  goal  keeper  on  their  right 
and  even  numbers  to  the  goal  keeper  on  iheir  left. 

Meanwhile  the  blues  with  the  other  ball  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing.  Each  girl  (except  the  goal 
keepers)  really  plays  in  both  games,  that  is,  each 
red  girl  is  a  thrower  in  her  own  game  and  a  guard 
in  the  other  game. 

Each  girl  must  keep  one  foot  on  her  own  boun- 
dary, must  not  step  on  her  opponent's  territory,  and 
may  have  one  foot  on  neutral  territory  (i.  e.,  the 
stone  walk  outside  the  large  court).  When  either 
side  violates  this  rule  a  point  is  added  to  the  score 
of  the  other  side. 

Great  alertness  is  needed  to  make  this  game  a 
success.  Each  girl  should  come  to  the  circle  at  the 
proper  time  so  that  it  will  never  be  empty.  No.  i 
of  course  follows  the  last  number. 

As  one  side  may  play  faster  than  the  othet  it  is 
not  necessary  that  No.  6  red  and  No.  6  blue,  for 
example,  should  be  in  the  circles  at  the  same  time. 
Each  game  goes  on  independent  of  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  having  two  games  is  that  it 
twice  as  often.  Four  goal  keepers  are  used  instead 
gives  each  girl  more  work  to  do,  as  her  turn  comes 
of  two  to  divide  the  work  of  the  most  responsible 
position.  Numbering  the  girls  is  done  to  equalize 
the  work.  The  same  goal  keepers  are  not  used 
every  time,  in  fact  a  new  set  of  goal  keepers  is 
often  put  in  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson. 

In  addition  to  the  goal  keepers*  score  the  guards' 
score  is  kept.  This  w^as  shown  to  be  necessary  as 
the  guards  soon  developed  the  habit  of  jumping 
and  touching  the  ball,  but  not  holding  it,  thus 
preventing  the  goal  keeper  from  scoring,  but  weak- 
ening their  own  ability  to  catch.  Therefore  each 
guard  counts  the  balls  she  herself  catches  and  holds 
no  matter  where  she  is  standing,  whether  her  posi- 
tion as  guard  or  in  the  circle,  and  no  matter  how 
many  others  may  have  touched  the  ball. 

The  score  for  the  day  for  either  side  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  balls  caught  according  to  the  above 
rules,  by  the  goal  keepers  and  guards  on  that  side. 


Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a  swimming  associa- 
tion in  eastern  colleges.  The  plan  is  being  carried  on 
with  the  backing  of  a  Yale  man  interested  in  competi- 
tive water  sports.  The  same  idea  has  failed  when 
tried  previously.  The  colleges  named  as  being  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  are  Yale,  Harvard,  Brown, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton. 


Health  Talks  to  Shop  Men 

A.  series  of  practical  health  talks,  conducted  by 
the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  announced.  The 
talks  are  to  be. given  from  Nov.  5  to  March  28  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  12.15  to  12.30  noon, 
at  several  of  the  principal  Scranton  shops  and  fac- 
tories where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed. 
The  talks  will  be  given  by  five  physicians  and  Mr. 
C.  R.  H.  Jackson,  physical  director  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  subjects  being,  "proper  clothing,"  "hy- 
giene and  sanitation,"  tuberculocus,"  "diet,"  "firs^ 
aid,"  and  "physical  training." 
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MORAL  AND  ETHICAL  OPPORTUN- 
ITIES OF  PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS 

WE  are  told  now  and  then  by  those  who  observe 
the  work  of  physical  training,  and  see  what 
we  instructors  are  trying  to  accomplish,  that  the 
real  purpose  of  our  efforts  is  higher  than  the  mak- 
ing of  athletes  and  gymnasts,  or  even  of  leading 
men  and  women  to  live  hygienically;  that  in  our 
hands  is  power  for  the  good  of  the  race  greater 
than  most  of  us  realize— a  power  that  ought  to 
be  rightly  directed  and  seriously  regarded,  not  only 
by  us  but  by  those  who  ofttiraes  think  lightly  of 
our  profession.  That  such  observations  of  our 
higher  opportunities  come  so  often  from  the  clergy, 
from  large  minded  educators,  and  from  students  of 
life  in  its  large,  comprehensive  aspects,  rather  than 
from  our  own  people,  is  perhaps  not  surprising. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  necessary.  We  whose  noses 
are  kept  rather  close  to  the  grindstone  of  our  own 
particular  daily  duties  are  apt  to  neglect  to 
straighten  our  spines,  hold  up  our  heads  and  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  our  surroundings,  to  see 
where  our  work  fits  into  the  work  that  others  are 
doing  close  beside  us.  We  cannot  yield  the  claim 
that  what  we  usually  mean  by  physical  training  is 
the  foundation  of  all  good  and  perfect  work  done  by 
mankind,  and  that  therefore  our  affairs  ought  to  be 
considered  of  primal  importance,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly study  the  efforts  in  allied  fields  and  so  make 
our  work  the  stronger  by  having  its  importance 
recognized  first  by  ourselves  and  then  by  those 
whom  we  sometimes  charge  with  being  blind  to  the 
importance  of  our  labors.  It  may  not  be  that  we 
are  blind,  but  we  may  be  nearsighted  or  our  spec- 
tacles may  need  dusting. 

For  instance,  we  read  what  the  daily  papers  and 
other  prints  have  been  publishing  about  the  "graft- 
ers" and  the  trusts,  and  the  so-called  "muck-rakers" 
revelations.  But  how  many  of  us  deeply  think  of 
the  relation  between  all  this  and  the  work  we  direc- 
tors of  physical  training  have  to  do?  It  is  good  to 
know  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  left  to  outsiders  to 
show  us  our  path.  We  have  men.  and  women  cer- 
tainly, who  know  the  facts  and  some  of  them  have 
said  their  thoughts  aloud.  There  will  be  more  who 
are  led  to  do  likewise,  all  for  the  advancement  of 
true  physical  education  of  the  people  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  physical  training  profession. 

These  words  are  preliminary  to  calling  attention 
to  the  following  extracts  from  an  address  delivered 
at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  last  summer,  by  Jakob  Bolin, 
of  New  York  City,  in  which  he  expressed  some  of 


the  points  most  profitable  for  study  by  those  read- 
ers of  "American  Gymnasia"  who  really  desire  phy- 
sical training  to  occupy  its  right  place  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race  on  this  continent,  especially,  but  throughout 
the  world  as  well.  Mr.  Bolin  began  his  address  by 
calling  attention  to  the  growing  specialization  of  the 
age  and  the  attendant  danger  that  "the  individual 
in  focusing  his  attention  on  one  field  may  fail  to 
realize  the  relationship  of  that  which  he  is  called 
to  do,  to  that  which  others  are  called  upon  to  do.*' 
He  then  proceeded: 

In  these  days  when  physical  trainers  are  increas- 
ing with  amazing  rapidity,  one  may  well  ask 
whether  they  are  all  fitted  for  their  positions  by 
appreciating  the  complexity  of  our  civilization,  and 
by  realizing  their  relation  to  other  civilizing  agen- 
cies. I  am  convinced  that  in  the  bustle  of  acquir- 
ing professional  knowledge,  many  of  our  physical 
trainers  have  lost  their  prospectus,  that  many  of 
them  in  the  study  of  muscles  have  forgotten  souls. 
They  fail  to  realize  the  relation  of  their  work  to 
humanity.  On  the  other  hand  the  outside  public 
looks  with  doubt  upon  physical  training.  While 
they  realize  its  value  in  strengthening  the  physique, 
and  counterbalancing  the  weaknesses  in  the  school 
system,  there  are  few  who  consider  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  education,  transcending  book  knowl- 
edge or  oral  instruction.  The  physical  trainer  must 
have  a  broad  outlook,  he  must  realize  that  he 
should  not  be  a  mechanical  doctor,  not  a  trainer 
of  beasts.  The  chief  goal  of  the  education  of  to- 
day is  the  formation  of  character,  for  the  ability 
to  use  knowledge  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  physical 
trainer  must  give  the  ability  and  stimulate  the 
will  to  do.  The  physical  trainer  lays  down  the 
rules  which  must  be  followed,  but  more  important 
than  his  mere  police  duties  is  his  labor  to  create  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  compels  the  individual  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  fair-play.  Our  aim  to  teach 
that  "the  action  must  follow  on  the  right  ideal" 
is  that  which  places  physical  training  among  the 
most  educative  agencies. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine.  There  are  two  great 
organizations  which  have  done  more  in  this  conn-  j 
try  to  stimulate  this  ideal  than  any  others — the  , 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  North 
American  Gymnastic  Union.  But  in  both  these 
organizations  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  segre- 
gate the  physical  from  the  ideal.  This  is  a  step 
backward.  I  believe  that  the  first  requirement  of 
a  physical  director  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  be 
a  realization  of  the  tenets  of  that  organization, 
that  all  his  work  is  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God. 

The  physical  trainer  is  able  to  do  this  work,  and 
he  is  the  only  agency  that  can  do  it  properly.  Our 
very  doubt  in  the  matter  shows  our  conservatism 
in  clinging  to  old  ideas.  We  look  upon  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  school,  as  the  three  great  edu- 
cative institutions,  but  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  life  itself  is  the  great  agency.     So  we  try  to 
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place  education  in  close  touch  with  life.  We  try 
to  teach  by  doing,  that  is,  by  hfe.  The  laboratory 
method  is  now  used  in  all  branches  of  instruction 
save  in  ethics.  In  the  field  of  ethics  we  merely 
preach,  at  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  church. 
There  is  no  laboratory  whereby  we  may  translate 
these  doctrines  into  life.  That  is,  there  is  no  lab- 
oratory but  the  playground.  That  is  why  I  make  ! 
my  plea  for  the  playground.  That  is  the  great  place 
where  the  boy  and  girl  come  in  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  But  in  that  playground 
where  children  learn  their  duties  in  society  better 
than  anywhere  else,  the  guiding  hand  is  usually  ab- 
sent; and  that  is  the  place  where  the  physical 
trainer  shall  come  as  educator.  Because  we  have 
failed  to  establish  the  laboratory  method  in  ethics, 
we  have  failed  to  create  fairly  decent  citizens  in 
the  moral  sense. 

I  read  the  account  of  a  great  captain  of  indus- 
try who  recently  died,  and  the  only  good  thing  said 
about  him  was  that  he  was  a  kind  husband.  This 
was  because  he  had  been  taught  to  be  considerate 
at  home,  but  he  had  never  been  taught  to  apply 
the  ethical  principles  which  he  had  been  taught; 
and  in  consequence  he  had  spent  the  great  part 
of  his  life  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  others.  ' 
In  this  day  we  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  rely  upon 
the  word  of  another.  Everybody  must  look  out 
for  himself,  but  if  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail, 
we  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  him.  You  may  believe 
in  the  goodness  of  human  nature,  but  you  do  not 
act  upon  it.  Man  is  upon  a  low  moral  plane.  It  is 
because  we  do  not  utilize  the  playground  as  a  moral 
laboratory.  You  are  shocked  at  the  revelations  con- 
cerning railroad  rates,  but  you  are  applying  the 
same  principles  on  a  smaller  scale,  when  you  at- 
tempt to  take  your  under-grown  children  on  a  half- 
fare  ticket.  You  ar£  scandalized  at  the  revelations 
concerning  the  food  manufacturers,  but  you  shake 
your  dirty  rugs  into  the  windows  of  the  next-door 
neighbor,  and  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature.  The  acts  of  these  big  men  are  no  worse 
than  the  things  that  we  do  unconsciously.  We  are 
such  moral  imbeciles  because  we  are  all  preached 
at,  and  not  guided.  You  may  teach  your  boy  and 
g^rl  to  repeat  moral  maxims  all  the  time;  but  if 
you  do  not  show  him  how  to  recognize  the  com- 
plete significance  of  lying  and  stealing,  he  will 
begin  to  do  it  unconsciously;  and  when  he  becomes 
a  man  he  will  try  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  keep  within  the  letter,  and  he  will  hire  lawyers 
to  show  him  how  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  he  goes  into  the  playground  his  per- 
sonal interests  come  into  contact  with  those  of 
others,  and  he  is  forced  to  recognize  them.  A  boy's 
concept  of  right  and  wrong  is  very  different  from 
that  of  adults.  You  wonder  how  he  gets  those  con- 
cepts, for  you  have  never  taught  them  to  him. 
They  are  merely  the  natural  conceptions  of  hi^ 
stage  of  development,  those  which  he  gets  on  the 
jJayground  in  contact  with  his  fellows.  Many  fail 
to  see  this,  and  they  think  that  it  is  feasible  to  de- 
mand from  the  child  the  same  standard  of  morals 
as  from  adults.  The  child  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  merely  un-moral.  The  individual  re- 
capitulates in  his  own  development  the  development 
of  the  race,  and  the  child  is  a  little  savage.  In  the 
field  of  ethics  we  let  him  severely  alone,  and  let 
him  be  guided  by  those  in  his  own  low  stage  of  de- 


velopment. He  who  would  train  the  child  must 
partake  of  his  life  and  feeling.  That  we  do  not 
do  so,  is  the  cause  of  the  slow  moral  development 
of  adults,  notwithstanding  our  high  social  and  in- 
dustrial development.  Morally  we  are  pretty  nearly 
semi-barbarous.  We  rely  altogether  too  much  upon 
laisses-faire.  * 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  difficult 
to  find  persons  fit  as  leaders  for  children.  It  is  to 
the  physical  trainers  that  this  work  must  fall.  The 
physical  directors  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in 
directing  the  organizing  instinct  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, have  a  great  responsibility.  The  best  physical 
trainers  are  those  who  can  give  a  good  example 
of  how  to  live  life,  and  not  those  who  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  string  of  victories.  The  graduates 
of  our  normal  schools  find  troubles  with  their  high 
ideals  when  they  get  out  into  practical  work,  for  the 
public  demands  results  in  the  shape  of  victories. 
Our  physical  trainers  must  inculcate  a  contempt  for 
the  spirit  of  legal  formalism,  and  instil  that  of  fair- 
play,  and  that,  conceived  not  in  rules,  nor  as  others 
of  the  young  people  may  conceive  it,  but  as  it  is 
conceived  by  those  in  the  highest  ethical  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  learn  to  play  fair  in  life,  we  must 
learn  to  play  according  to  the  Golden  Rule  on  the 
playground.  The  phyriical  trainers  are  those  who 
shall  try  with  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  to  be  the  chiefs  of  that  labor. 


A  BUSINESS  OR  A  PROFESSION 

WHAT  is  the  teaching  of  physical  training?  Is 
it  a  business  or  a  profession  ?  These  questions 
are  not  original,  but  there  are  instructors  now  hold- 
ing positions  who  are  not  sure  which  line  of  effort 
they  are  following.  A  letter  came  to  "American 
Gymnasia"  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  which  the 
young  man  informed  us  that  he  was  "no  longer  in 
the  gymnastic  business."  If  he  regarded  it  solely  as 
a  business,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  profession  that 
he  is  out.  Some  recent  remarks  by  President  Faunce 
of  Brown  University  contained  an  excellent  defini- 
tion, showing  the  distinction  between  business  and 
a  profession. 

"Trade  is  occupation  for  livelihood;  profession  is 
occupation  for  joy  of  the  result;  profession  is 
occupation  for  joy  in  the  process.  Trade  is  occu- 
pation where  anybody  may  enter;  profession  is 
occupation  where  only  those  who  are  prepared  may 
enter.  Trade  is  occupation  taken  up  temporarily, 
until  something  better  offers;  profession  is  occupa- 
tion with  which  one  is  identified  for  life.  Trade 
makes  one  the  rival  of  every  other  trader;  profes- 
sion makes  one  the  co-operator  with  all  his  col- 
leagues. Trade  knows  only  the  ethics  of  success; 
profession  is  bound  by  lasting  ties  of  sacred  honor." 

It  would  be  profitable  for  each  individual  reader 
of  these  lines  to  ask  himself  or  herself  in  which  de- 
partment of  life's  effort  he  belongs,  and  in  which 
division  physical  training  should  be  placed. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors  from  associations  in 
northern  New  York  state  recently  elected  F.  C.  Ben- 
ner,  Troy,  president. 
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How  to  Interest  New  Members 


THIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  direc- 
tors of  gymnasiums  in  which  they  relate  thei^ 
own  methods  and  results  in  handling  new  members. 
In  the  September  and  October  issues  was  a  practical 
plan  for  interesting  new  members  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasiums. As  this  series  of  articles  is  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  instructors  in  general,  the  subject  is  open  to 
discussion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communica- 
tions giving  further  information  along  this  line  or 
commenting  in  any  way  upon  what  the  writers  of  the 
articles  may  say. — Editor. 


Policy  of  the  Rochester  Athletic  Club 

By  L.  D.  Eldredge,  Physical  Director. 

ANEW  member  in  the  Rochester  Athletic  Club 
upon  request  receives  a  physical  examination 
from  a  physician.  If  the  subject  be  normal  vitally, 
he  is  advised  as  to  the  correction  of  any  structural 
defect  if  it  can  be  improved  by  exercise  or  any 
other  means.  If  there  be  any  heart  or  lung  trouble, 
extremely  moderate  exercise  is  prescribed.  In  nerv- 
ous indigestion,  caused  by  mental  or  physical  over- 
work, slow  work  of  short  duration  is  indicated,  and 
in  some  extreme  cases  gj'mnasium  exercise  has  been 
replaced  by  walking  or  riding  m  the  open  air.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  advise  complete  rest  when  sub- 
ject's appearance  indicates  it. 

We  have  no  classes  and  follow  no  fads  or  cure-all 
systems.  We  endeavor  to  interest  our  members  in 
some  game  like  hand-ball,  volley-ball,  basket-ball, 
or  games  with  the  medicine  ball,  but  we  allow  none 
of  these  to  absorb  all  of  the  attention  to  the  neglect 
of  all  around  body  building,  which  we  promote  by 
creating  interest  in  gymnastics  and  athletics,  al- 
though extreme  competition  is  not  encouraged. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  middle  aged  business 
men  as  members  ,to  whose  health  any  long  con- 
tinued form  of  violent  exercise  would  be  danger- 
ous. This  class  is  given  light  pulley  weight  exer- 
cises and  abdominal  work-;  also  slow  work  with 
fairly  heavy  dumb  bells  that  can  be  handled  with- 
out strain;  slow  running,  volley-ball,  and  games 
with  medicine  ball  and  the  like. 

In  starting  a  new  member,  great  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  muscular  stiffness.  What  would  be  extreme 
effort  for  one  man  would  be  very  light  for  another 
of  stronger  build.  If  we  can  make  the  initial  visits 
of  a  member  to  the  gymnasium  pleasantly  remem- 
bered we  are  surer  of  his  return  than  if  we  made 
him  sore  and  feverish.  So  the  introduction  con- 
sists of  light  exercises  adapted,   as  nearly  as  our 


experience  directs,  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 
The  whole  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  make  exer- 
cise a  pleasure  and  not  drudgery  or  monotonous 
following  of  any  set  system.  We  try  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  overwork  induced  by  preparation  for  ex- 
treme competition  which  are  fully  as  inimical  to 
health  as  the  lack  of  physical  exercise. 

The  policy  has  been  very  successful  in  our  club 
during  the  past  four  years,  during  which  time  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  membership  without 
advertising,  exhibitions,  or  any  special  effort  to 
advance  it.  More  satisfactory  results  have  thus 
been  obtained  both  financially  and  physically  than 
was  produced  by  sixteen  years  of  previous  effort 
along  competitive  lines  for  the  production  of  cham- 
pion athletes  and  gymnasts. 


Athletic  Records  of  1906 

Although  not  official,  the  following  summary  of 
records  made  in  track  and  field  athletics  during 
the  present  year  is  of  interest.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  "The  Sun,"  New  York,  Oct.  21,  which 
contained  a  four-column  review  of  the  season  with 
many  details  of  interest  to  those  who  follow  ath- 
letics. (Price,  5  cents.)  The  records  will  be  officially 
announced  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U', 
November  19. 

40-yard  dash — 4  3-6g. — 

W.  D.  Eaton,  Cambridgeport  G.  A. 

C.   .T.    8elt«.   New   York   A.   C. 
TiO-yard  dash — 5  2-58. — 

•Walter  Merrill,  Chicago  University. 
100-yard  dash — 9  3-Cs. — 

**Dan  H.  Kelley,  Multonomah  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 
220-yard  dash— 21  l-5s. — 

*Dan  II.  Kelley,  Multonomah  A.  C,  Portland,  Ore. 
600-yard   run — Im.   11  3-58.— 

Melvln  Sheppard,  Irish  Aberlcan  A.  C. 
880-yard  run — Im.  53  3-5s. — 

*  Melvln  Sheppard,  Irish  American  A.  C. 
One-mile  run — 4m.  228. — 

F.  A.  Rodgers,  New  York  A,  C. 
Two-mile  run — 9m.  40  4-58. 

George  V.  Bonhag,  Irish  American  A.  C. 
120-yard  high  hurdles — 15  1-58. — 

•John  J.  Garrels,   University  of-  Michigan. 

15    2-58. — Smlthson,    Multonomah    A.    C.    Portland, 
Ore. 
220-yard  low  hurdles— 24  4-58. 

John  Hubbard,  Amherst  College. 
Pole  vault— 12  ft.  4  7-8  In.-^ 

••Leroy  Samse,  Purdue  University. 

12    ft.    3    In.— A.    C.    Gilbert,   Yale   University. 

12  ft.  3-4  In.— Fujll.  Japan. 
Running  high  Jump — 6  ft.  2  In. — 

Con   Leahy,   Ireland. 
Running  broad  Jump — 24  ft.  2  In. — 

Dan  H.   Kelley,  Multonomah  A.  C,  Portland,   Ore. 
Standing  broad  Jump — 11  ft.  0  In. — 

Ray  Ewry.  New  York  A.  C. 
Throwing  discus — 138  ft  3  In. — 

*  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Irish  American  A.  C. 
Throwing   16-pound   hammer — 170  ft. — 

John  Flanagan,  Irish  American  A.  C. 
Throwing   56-pound   weight — 37  ft.   10   in. — 

John  Flanagan.  Irish  American  A.  C. 
Putting  16-pound  shot — 16  ft.^  10  In.— 

W.  W.  Coe,  SomervlUe. 

•Equals  record. 
••New  records. 
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THE  SPRINTERS 

Basket  Ball  Trophy  presented  by  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  for  perpetual 

competition  between  teams  of  New  York  City  high  schools 

in  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
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Importance  of  AU-Round  Athletic  Development 


By  A.  A.  Gour,  Chicago,  UL 


(Concluded  from  October.) 

A  great  many  will  laugh  at  the  ideas  set  forth 
in  this  article,  claiming  the  scheme  to  be  entirely 
impracticable.  But  if  they  are  really  anxious  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  man,  how 
can  they  approve  of  the  present  methods  in  ath- 
letics? And  if  they  do  not  approve  of  them,  then 
how  can  they  remedy  them?  Up  to  within  a  few 
years  ago,  the  outcry  was  against  the  schools  bring- 
ing out  only  one  side  of  a  man's  nature,  namely, 
his  mental  side.  Now  these  reformers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  change,  and  establishing 
physical  training  as  a  permanent  department  in  aU 
educational  institutions.  But  in  their  eagerness  to 
bring  out  the  physical  they  forgot  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  even  this,  a  right  and  a  left  side.  If  a 
man  has  a  weaker  and  a  stronger  side,  is  it  not 
better  to-  govern  athletics  so  as  to  train  his  weak 
side  and  bring  it  on  par  with  his  strong,  rather  than 
to  make  his  strong  side  stronger,  and  partially  or 
totally  neglect  his  weaker  side? 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  games  for  a  few 
minutes.  Every  right-handed  boy  can  throw  best 
with  his  right  arm,  and  every  left-handed  boy  with 
his  left.  When  a  boy  is  learning  to  throw  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  with  eidier  arm.  I  know 
a  few  who  can  throw  fairly  well  with  either  hand, 
but  there  it  always  a  favorite  side.  I  used  to 
know  a  baseball  pitcher  who  could  pitch  with  either 
right  or  left.  As  a  pitcher  he  was  a  success.  It  was 
a  dangerous  proposition  for  a  runner  to  try  to 
steal  from  any  base,  if  he  once  reached  it.  When 
the  batsman  came  up  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  this 
pitcher  alternate  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  test- 
ing his  strong  and  weak  points.  Needless  to  des- 
cribe that  fellow's  development,  as  far  as  his 
throwing  muscles  were  concerned,  but  his  back  was 
slightly  stooped  and  his  shoulders  round  from  the 
over  development  of  the  chest  muscles  and  utter 
neglect  of  the  shoulder  muscles.  In  baseball  the 
player  should  at  least  be  able  to  bat  from  either 
hand,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  players  could 
throw  from  either  hand. 

Tennis  is  a  splendid  game,  where  skill  and  en- 
durance rather  than  strength  count.  But  the  player 
who  is  able  to  use  either  hand  equally  well  has  a 
great  advantage.  There  are  many  returns  he  would 
be  enabled  to  reach  if  he  could  only  use  his  left  as 
well  as  his  right  A  good  way  to  learn  is  to  play 
one  game  with  the  racket  in  the  left  hand,  then  one 
with  the  racket  in  the  right,  regardless  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  games  won  or  lost  It  might  be  advisable 
to  arrange  the  rules  so  as  to  require  this  scheme 
to  be  followed  at  all  tournaments.  One  of  the  best 
players  I  ever  knew  seemed  helpless  as  a  child  with 
the  racket  in  his  left  hand. 

If  I  were  to  buy  a  golfing  outfit,  I  would  get 
less  of  the  one-sided  sticks  and  a  few  for  each 
hand.  Then,  regardless  of  the  number  of  strokes 
necessary  to  reach  the  green,  alternate,  first  one 
stroke  to  the  left  and  the  next  to  the  right  For 
those  who  have  only  one  set  of  sticks,  to  get  the 


full  benefit,  before  hitting  the  ball  with  your  favor- 
its  stroke,  make  a  few  swings  as  if  hitting  from  the 
other  hand.  But  here  skill  is  not  required  as 
in  the  case  of  actual  playing,  therefore  a  double 
set  of  sticks  is  b^t. 

In  handball,  to  get  real  good  exercise  from  this 
interesting  game,  you  should  play  one  game  using 
only  the  left  hand  and  the  next  using  the  right. 
The  idea  is  to  develop  either  side  that  during  the 
playing  either  hand  may  be  depended  upon.  In 
practicing  with  the  left  hand  adopt  the  rule  of  call- 
ing a  foul  if  the  right  hand  is  used,  and  award  the 
same  penalty  as  for  all  fouls. 

In  bowling,  throwing  quoits,  etc.,  in  fact,  in  any 
game,  the  same  holds  good:  learn  to  use  either 
hand  and  the  gain  is  a  hundred-fold. 

In  basketball  think  of  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  the  player  could  catch  or  pass  from  either  hand. 
The  game  as  a  whole  offers  splendid  exercise  if 
not  overdone,  but  too  many  players  do  nothing 
else  and  their  symmetry  of  form  if  not  their  health 
suffers.  The  upper  body,  and  especially  the  should- 
ers, should  receive  special  attention.  The  worst 
thing  about  the  game  is  that  it  makes  too  many 
round-shouldered,  and  often  strains  their  hearts. 

Fencing  with  either  foil  or  sabre  should  be  prac- 
ticed with  either  hand.  One  should  endeavor  to 
lunge  to  the  left  as  many  times  as  to  the  right.  The 
skill  and  splendid  development  offered  by  this  sport 
is  an  education  in  itself.  But  if  overdone  and  prac- 
ticed only  to  one  side  many  bad  results  will  occur, 
most  common  among  which  is  spinal  curvature. 

On  land  or  in  water  no  favorite  one-sided  hobby 
should  be  permitted.  In  swimming  learn  to  use 
either  side  equally  well  and  alternate,  that  is, 
swim  as  long  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  In 
canoeing  do  not  paddle  always  the  same  side,  shift 
the  paddle  to  the  other  side  about  even  periods  of 
time.  In  fact,  no  matter  what  you  do  m  the  physical 
line,  alternate  and  promote  harmony.  Any  game 
or  sport  indulged  in  should  be  made  to  yield  all 
the  good  possible,  for  both  health  and  glory.  Where 
any  sport  has  the  tendency  of  neglecting  some  part, 
even  if  both  sides  are  employed,  then  special  c^cer- 
cises  to  correct  or  prevent  evil  results  should  be 
supplemented.  . ,  ,    ,. 

In  closing  let  me  say,  my  ideas  may  seem  lu<h- 
crous  to  some.  All  I  hope  is  that  they  may  be 
amused  enough  to  offer  their  ideas  on  the  best 
methods  of  improving  modem  athletics  and  sports. 
We  are  all  working-  for  the  betterment  of  the  phy- 
sical, and  whoever  will  offer  the  best  scheme  for 
improvement,  that  one  should  be  adopted.  If  the 
American  mind  is  so  distorted  as  to  choose  the  un- 
symmetrical  in  preference  to  the  symmetrical;  to 
prefer  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  deformed 
athlete  to  the.  beautiful  Greek  model,  the  present 
methods  will  continue  without  alterations.  Bat  if 
all  are  working  for  the  good  of  man's  physical  be- 
ing and  for  improvement  in  education,  it  is  dear 
that  a  change  must  come  about,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 
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Washington  City  Playground  Plan 


The  playground  plan  for  the  city  o<  Washington, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  a  special  conmiitt«ie  of  the 
Playground  Asociation  of  America,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Luther  H.  GuKck,  president.  New  York  city;  Scth 
T.  Stewart,  District  Supt  of  Schools,  New  York 
city;  Archibald  Hill,  secretary  Metropolitan  Parks 
Association,  New  York;  Myron  T.  Scudder,  princi- 
pal New  Paltz  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  G.  A.  Web- 
ber,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  and  Dr. 
H.  S.  Curtis,  Washington;  and  which  was  after- 
wards  unanimously  adopted  by  the  whole  associa- 
tion,  is  appended.  As  the  plan  wiU  fit  any  city 
equally  as  well  as  Washington,  it  is  of  general  in- 
terest 

PLAYGROUND  PLAN  FOR  WASHINGTON: 

1.  It  seems  to  us  obvious  that  the  playground 
system  of  every  city  should  represent  a  plan  which 
would  provide  a  playground  within  reasonable 
walking  distance  of  every  child.  Our  reasons  for 
this  are  that  play  under  proper  conditions  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health,  as  well  as  the  physical,  social, 
and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  child.  Hence,  play- 
grounds are  a  necessity  for  all  children-^s  much 
as  are  schools.  If  they  are  a  necessity,  they  must 
be  so  located  that  all  the  children  can  reach  them. 

2.  It  has  seemed  to  us  also  that  the  beautiful 
triangles  and  circles  and  ornamental  parks,  which 
obtain  so  plentifully  in  Washington  are  almost 
negligible  so  far  as  the  utility  of  playgrounds  is  con- 
cerned. None  but  the  very  small  children  can  use 
them  to  play  in.  Organized  games  can  be  played 
upon  none  of  them. 

3.  For  school  playgrounds  the  most  careful  can- 
vass which  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  needs 
of  the  children  makes  it  evident  that  the  present 
London  requirement  is  the  minimum  amount  that 
should  be  allowed.  This  is  thirty  square  feet  of 
playground  for  each  child  in  the  school. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  public  education  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  function  for  public  support,  and 
playgrounds  are  a  necessity  for  the  wellbeing  of 
children,  we  believe  that  they  should  be  on  land 
owned  by  the  city,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
operated  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  We  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  at  least  one 
public  playground  in  each  of  the  school  districts 
of  Washington.  This  would  provide  for  not  less 
than  two  acres  of  playground  for  each  4000  child- 
ren. 

5.  The  most  extended  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  recent  years  indicate  that  the 
largest  usefulness  of  these  fields  cannot  be  reached 
without    the    existence    of    playground     buildings. 


Notably  m  Chicago  and  Boston  has  this  been  de- 
monstrated. In  view,  however,  of  the  necessity  of 
the  adaptation  of  these  buildings  to  particular  local 
conditions,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  erect  one 
such  building  and  test  it  in  all  details  before  recom- 
mending the  general  plan  to  the  city. 

6.  The  playgrounds  do  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  older  boys.  It  has  been  found  practically  im- 
possible to  care  for  the  older  boys  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  the  little  ones  are  cared  for. 
Hence,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
athletic  fields.  In  our  judgment,  one  for  each  of 
the  four  sections  of  the  city  would  probably  be 
adequate.  The  present  park  system  of  Washing- 
ton is  entirely  unprovided  with  athletic  fields.  The 
hours  of  labor  in  Washington  are  shorter  than  in 
other  cities.  Hence,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  peculiar  need  for  these  athletic  fields. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND  BUILDING. 

The  playground  building  which  was  proposed  for 
Washington,  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
playgrounds  was  to  contain,  on  the  first  floor,  a 
play-room  for  the  small  children,  toilets  and  shower 
and  tub  baths.  The  second  floor  was  to  contain  a 
branch  of  the  public  library,  a  small  reading  room, 
an  auditorium  which  could  be  used  for  any  sort  of 
neighborhood  meeting  or  for  social  purposes,  and 
three  or  four  club  rooms.  The  top  floor  was  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  a  gymnasium. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Playground  Committee  of 
Washington  to  group  thus  in  one  building  a  public 
bath,  a  public  comfort  station,  a  library,  an  audi- 
torium, a  play  room  and  a  gymnasium,  has  these  ad- 
vantages: 

1st.  It  secured  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  sites 
and  buildings  over  the  erection  of  these  features 
separately. 

2d.    The  operating  expenses  are  mixrh  less. 

3d.  Each  feature  of  the  building  contributes  to 
the  popularity  of  the  others,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Boston  and  Chicago  where  they  are  used 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

4th.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  people  to  have 
these  utilities  together  than  to  have  to  pass  from 
building  to  building  to  make  use  of  more  than  one 
of  them. 

5th.  By  bringing  the  people  of  any  community 
together  thus  in  a  common  center,  not  only  are  they 
kept  away  from  the  saloons  and  evil  influences,  but 
a  strong  incentive  is  given  to  the  forming  of  neigh- 
borly and  community  feeling. 


Amateur  Instead  of  Professional 

Through  the  influence  of  J.  M.  Tyson,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  athletic  games  held  in 
connection  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Centennial  and 
Old  Home  Week,  May  12,  were  made  strictly  ama- 
teur, instead  of  professional,  as  first  contemplated. 
Athletes  from  many  universities  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
competed  and  immense  crowds  attended.  C.  R.  H. 
Japkson,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  referee. 
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THE  WRESTLERS 


Why  We  Need  Physical  Training  in  Schools 
By  Mary  W.  Butler 

But  "our  forefathers  had  no  special  training" 
you  say,  "and  needed  none." 

Compare  their  lives  with  ours,  country  against 
city;  physical  work  against  machine;  no  electric 
lights,  but  no  late  hours;  little  schooling,  far  too 
little  in  many  cases,  but  little  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  still  less  nervous  prostration. 

There  are  three  professions  that  are  peculiarly 
personal  in  their  benefits  and  dealings  with  man- 
kind; namely,  the  medical  profession,  the  nurses' 
profession  and  physical  training. 

The  physician  is  called  for  in  sickness,  the  nurse 
ministers  to  the  sick,  and  the  physical  trainer,  when 

Note.  — See  article  by  Miss  Butler  in  "American 
Gymnasia/*  June,  1906,  on  same  subject. 


health  has  been  restored  at  last,  teaches  the  value 
and  care  of  it;  develops  in  her  pupils  the  pawei 
to  resist  disease,  and,  while  improving  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  being  as  far  as  possible,  teaches  that 
respect  for  and  care  of  the  body  which  is  its  due. 

In  the  old  days  when  Greece  was  a  power  in  the 
world,  when  her  art,  her  schools,  her  brilliant 
minds,  her  orators  and  her  philosophers  led  the 
world,  physical  training  was  the  basis  of  her  educa- 
tion. 

And  today  our  aim  is  health  and  education, 
strength  of  body,  strength  of  mind,  strength  of 
soul,  the  perfect  harmony  of  mind  and  body,  and. 
with  this  high  aim  in  mind,  I  plead  for  less  crowded 
curriculums,  longer  recesses,  (and  these  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air)  and  less  home 
study  for  school  children.  I  plead  for  regular  gym- 
nastic periods  daily,  and  these  to  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  periods  of  real  enjoyment  and  fun. 
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Hygenic  Baths  and  Bathing  Conditions 


In  Gymnasiums 
By  Ernst  Hermann 


WHAT  is  a  practical,  inexpensive,  yet  perfect 
sanitary  and  hygienic  gymnasium  bathing 
equipment  ? 

To  properly  consider  this  very  important  prob- 
lem in  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  article  is  a 
difficult  matter.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  dis- 
cussion may  assist  in  bettering  existing  bathing 
facilities  of  our  gymnasiums  and  schools.  I  shall 
describe  a  class  rain  douche  and  dressing-room  sys- 
tem, which  in  my  opinion  comes  pretty  near  to  be- 
ing a  perfect  method. 

This  system  was  first  constructed  after  my  ideas 
some  eight  years  ago.  It  permits  the  administra- 
tion of  scientifically  correct  douches  (or  rain  show- 
er baths)  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  at  one 
time  under  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions 
as  to  temperature  of  bath  and  dressing  rooms.  Its 
cost  of  construction  is  very  low  when  compared 
with  any  other  system  that  I  know  about,  and  its 
running  expenses  are  comparatively  small. 

Most  of  the  existing  shower  baths  have  fairly 
good   arrangements   for   regulating  the  water  tem- 


Note. — Mr.  Hermann  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  study  gymnasium  methods  and  to  teach 
physical  training.  His  experience  began  in  Ger- 
many under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  who  previous , 
to  his  death  last  spring  was  one  of  the  leading  in- 
structors in  that  country  where  scientific  gymnastic 
instruction  has  advanced  so  far.  He  also  had  sev- 
eral years  experience  in  the  German  army  gymnas- 
tics, where  he  served  as  Einjachriger,  Unter  officer 
and  Foldweld.  Coming  to  this  country  in  1893  he 
studied  Swedish  methods  of  physical  training  at 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  and  has 
since  taught  that  system.  He  is  now  an  instructor 
in  the  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. He  has  developed  two  special  gymnasium 
systems  in  State  and  Commercial  Institutions.  Both 
have  created  wide  interest. 

One  result  of  his  desire  to  cause  more  favorable 
conditions  for  gymnasium  work  was  that  he  made 
a  special  study  of  bathing  methods  and  results.  In 
two  gymnasiums  he  experimented  and  tested  his 
ideas  an<J  installed  his  system  most  satisfactorily. 
In  this  and  in  following  issues  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia" he  presents  his  conclusions  on  the  general 
subject  of  gymnasium  bathing,  and  incidentally  on 
other  topics  of  gymnasium  methods,  and  describes 
his  system  somewhat  in  detail.  As  his  ideas  and 
mechanical  arrangements  are  not  patented,  anybody 
is  free  to  use  them  entire  or  in  part.  If  further  in- 
formation is  desired  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  if  postage  is  enclosed  with 
inquiry,  addressed  in  care  of  "American  Gymnasia." 


peratures.  They  provide,  however,  no  absolute 
control  over  the  varying  degrees  of  temperature. 
Hardly  ever  do  we  find  a  plant  where  the  pressure 
of  the  water  under  all  the  varying  temperatures  is 
under  complete  and  positive  control.  (Pressure 
varies  as  we  know  under  gymnasium  bath  room 
conditions  from  i  to  50  or  more  pounds.)  Still  less 
often  do  we  find  absolute  and  easy  control  over  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  bath  rooms  and  equally 
seldom  do  we  find  an  equipment  where  the  temper- 
ature and  ventilation  of  the  dressing  rooms  are  con- 
trolled and  regulated  in  harmony  with  the  changing 
temperatures  of  the  baths  and  the  bath  rooms  and 
the  conditions  of  the  bathers  before  and  after  the 
douche  or  bath.  The  harmonious  adjustment  of  the 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  bath  and  dress- 
ing rooms  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  water  temperature  of  a  hygienically 
perfect  bath.  The  enormous  quantities  of  water 
wasted  in  most  of  the  present  bath  establishments 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  special  attention  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  If  "time  is  money,"  what  a 
.  waste  the  average  bather  causes  before  and-  during 
the  bath!  This  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  a  shower  bath  and  its  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

To  show  in  a  simple  yet  graphic  manner  the 
faulty  conditions  which  exist  in  too  many  gymna- 
siums and  elsewhere  where  ordinary  shower  baths 
are  used,  let  us  follow  an  individual  during  one  of 
his  sometimes-called  hygienic  gymnasium  visits: 

He  enters  the  building,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
he  takes  his  gymnasium  suit  from  a  locker  as  often 
as  not  musty,  usually  in  the  same  room  where  many 
other  perspiration-soaked  suits  are  hanging,  some 
of  the  suits  recently  used,  others  not  dry  from  the 
last  previous  use.  There  are  likely  to  be  a  number 
of  other  men  in  this  room,  some  dressing  for  the 
gymnasium  floor,  others  who  have  just  taken  baths, 
others  taking  a  dry  rub.  The  air  is  all  too  often 
musty  and  foul.  Proper  ventilation  is  impossible 
under  ordinary  conditions  because  some  of  the  men 
need  a  warm  room  and  some  a  cool  room.  The 
bodily  conditions  of  these  various  individuals  is 
such  that  no  average  temperature  can  be  of  benefit 
or  agreeable  to  all  alike. 

Everybody  will  admit  that  such  conditions  are 
decidedly  undesirable,  especially  in  an  institution 
which  should  stand  for  health,  for  hygiene,  for  sani- 
tary perfection.  From  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  such 
conditions  are  very  questionable,  and  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  of  heating  and  floor  space  they 
are  an  inexcusable  waste. 

The  pupil,  however,  must  dress  in  this  unsuitable 
temperature,  must  put  on  a  gymnasium  suit  which 
may  be  still  moist,  certainly  not  properly  aired,  must 
put  away  street  clothes  into  a  locker  none  too  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  must,  shiveringly,  aes- 
thetically if  not  physically,  enter  the  uncertain  tem- 
perature of  the  gymnasium,  as  there  is  probably  no 
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ante-room  where  he  can  await  the  call  for  his  class. 
Maybe  he  does  individual  work;  if  so  he  at  least 
does  not  need  to  stand  around  waiting  for  the  in- 
structor to  call  the  class. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  CLASS  WORK 

Right  here  I  want  to  digress  a  moment  from  the 
bathing  question,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
somewhat  related  to  it.  There  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  permitting  pupils  to  enter  and  leave  the 
gymnasium  at  any  time  they  desire  for  doing  indi- 
vidual work.  This  practice  does  more  harm  than 
good,  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  all  the  pu- 
pils who  may  be  in  class.  It  is  an  easy  mode  of 
teaching,  but  it  has  helped  more  than  any  other  one 
practice  to  make  gymnastics  unpopular  with  average 
men.  When  gymnasticcs  are  unpopular  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  proof  that  the  work  given  has  not 
been  hygienically  effective,  and  the  pupils  have 
learned  it  from  experience.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  easily  gotten  muscular  gain  I  am  convinced  that 
even  less  success  could  be  recorded  for  the  aver- 
age gymnasium  as  a  health  institution. 

Individual  work  is  of  course  necessary  from  the 
medical  point  of  view,  yet  it  cannot  possibly 
be  of  such  individual  need  that  it  cannot  be  brought 
into  harmonius  co-ordination  with  class  work.  If 
the  individual's  needs  cannot  be  harmoniously  ac- 
commodated by  one  class  or  another,  then  his  place 
is  in  the  medical  gymnastic  room  and  not  in  the 
gymnasium.  Our  gymnasium  work  in  educational 
institutions  should  be  class  work,  run  on  regular 
train  or  schedule  time,  with  the  time  of  starting  as 
regular  as  that  of  a  railroad  train  and  the  arrival 
at  the  point  of  destination  as  certain.  This  is  the 
only  economical  way  to  run  a  gymnasium'  and  the 
only  way  to  make  gymnastics   hygienically  perfect. 

But  to  return  to  our  pupil. 

If  he  has  spent  his  time  in  the  gymnasium  prop- 
erly he  is  warm  and^  his  skin  is  moist  with  perspira- 
tion. In  this  condition  he  returns  to  the  dressing 
room  and  into  the  same  atmosphere  (or  worse) 
that  he  left.  This  room,  which  was  probably  too 
warm  for  his  condition  at  his  first  entrance,  is 
now  probably  too  cold  for  his  changed  condition. 
Breathing  fuller  and  deeper  than  previously,  he  now 
takes  in  larger  doses  of  the  poison  of  impure  air 
which  was  left  from  previous  occupants  and  their 
drying  clothes  behind  the  locker  doors. 

He  now  undresses  and  is  lucky  if  he  gets  an  open 
shower.  Maybe  his  dressing  room  is  somewhere 
near  the  bathroom,  in  which  case  he  can  find  out 
easily  if  he  has  a  chance  for  an  immediate  bath. 
(In  most  of  our  equipments  75  per  cent  of  the 
members  must  wait  for  their  turns  at  the  baths.) 
By  the  time  his  turn  comes  he  is  either  chilled  or 
the  perspiration  has  dried  and  has  closed  the  pores 
of  his  skin  with  a  new  layer  of  gymnasium  dust. 
In  such  condition  he  naturally  requires  a  longer 
warm  bath  than  is  good  for  a  tonic  effect. 

Of  course  to  those  who  look  upon  the  douche  or 
shower  bath  as  only  a  means  of  cleaning  the  skin 
this  would  not  make  much  difference,  but  the  effects 
of  a  proper  douche  should  be  much  farther  reach- 
ing than  mere  cleanliness.  Cleanliness  of  the  skin 
is  very  important  but  the  effects  of  the  douche  or 
shower  on  the  heart,  lungs  and  nerves  are  more 
important.     The    principal    office   of   this    form   of 


bath  should  be  its  tonic  effects  and  anything  which 
interferes  with  this  purpose  must  be  rigidly  avoided. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  prolonged  warm 
douche  after  an  average  amount  of  vigorous  exer- 
cise the  effect  of  the  douche  will  be  weakening 
rather  than  invigorating.  Later  on  we  will  see  how 
a  perfect  system  meets  these  more  important  needs. 

Returning  to  our  pupil  again  we  find  that  he  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  vacant  shower  and 
after  he  has  fussed  for  .sometime  with  the  faucets 
he  is  no  enjoying  a  warm  or  tepid  or  cold  douche. 
Maybe  he  believes  what  'an  intelligent  instructor 
told  him  and  takes  a  graduated  bath.  Before  he 
gets  through  he  has  probably  had  the  average  man's 
experience  and  has  opened  the  hot  water  faucet 
when  he  wanted  the  cold  or  vice  versa.  Any  way, 
being  obliged  to  handle  the  faucets  himself  while 
his  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  rushing  water  he  has 
taken  a  conglomeration  of  temperature  changes  and 
has  probably  wasted  tremendous  quantities  of  water 
and  spent  about  three  times  as  long  as  is  good  for 
himself  and  his  waiting  fellows. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  instructor  would  to-day 
advise  any  of  his  pupils  to  indulge,  habitually,  in 
cold  baths  without  preceding  graduated  douching, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  consider  that  fad  in  this 
critical  discussion. 

PROPER  EFFECTS  FROM  A  DOUCHE 

At  the  close  of  his  bath  our  pupil  should  be  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  a  quick  rub-down  and  for 
dressing;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  because  in  most 
bath  rooms  the  temperature  remains  so  warm  that 
before  leaving  the  room  he  has  really  received  a 
hot  air  or  steam  bath  in  addition  to  the  water 
douche.  All  the  time  during  his  bath  he  has  been 
breathing  the  stuffy  and  hot  air  of  the  bath  room 
and  although  he  has  taken  externally  a  graduated 
and  finally  a  cold  bath,  his  kings  are  tortured  with 
this  unsuitable  air.  Naturally  the  moment  he  leaves 
the  cold  shower  a  violent  reaction  sets  in.  His  skin 
will  be  quickly  covered  with  new  perspiration  and 
this  will  be  still  more  aggravated  by  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  impure  air  of  his  dressing  room.  (W^ho 
ever  thought  of  cooling  down  the  bath  room  in  har- 
mony with  the  bath,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
the  dressing  room  will  be  cooled  down  and  filled 
with  fresh  cool  air  while  the  bather  is  in  his  bath 
room  ?) 

There  are  other  men  coming  and  some  are  going'. 
The  average  pupil,  therefore,  by  the  time  he  has 
dressed  himself  is  totally  unfit  to  go  either  into  the 
open  air,  or  if  in  school  or  college,  back  to  his 
lecture  room.  Instead  of  the  finishing  touches  of 
the  bath  having  prepared  him  for  the  condition 
of  the  weather,  it  has  added  to  his  chances  of  harm- 
ful exposure,  and  instead  of  having  received  in  the 
gymnasium  a  tonic  in  pure  air  and  wholesome  re- 
creation, he  more  often  than  he  should  leaves  it 
rather  the  worse  for  his  experience. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  overdrawn  picture  of  ex- 
isting conditions  in  average  gymnasiums.  It  re- 
quires the  thoughtful  observations  of  an  intelligent 
man  of  affairs  to  note  these  conditions.  We  physical 
instructors  have  become  so  used  to  the  conditions 
that  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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MuUer  Folk-Baths  in  Munich 


By  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.  D. 


READERS  of  ."American  Gymnasia"  will  be 
interested  in  the  beautiful  new  "Peoples  Baths" 
in  Munich,  Germany,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  Karl 
Muller.  The  original  cost,  two  million  marks 
($500,000.)  The  baths,  which  alone  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  Yale  Gymnasium  complete,  are  called 
the  Karl  Mullcr'sches  Volksbad.  They  are  not  de- 
scribed in  Baedicker,  but  rules  and  data  may  be  had 
from  the  director. 

Tlie  building  is  pretentious  and  imposing.  Jt  runs 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  swift-flowing  Isar,  near 
the  magnificent  Maxmillian  bridge,  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  A  side  view  shows  the  river 
wall  capped  by  a  carved  balustrade  over  three  hun 
dred  feet  in  length,  the  building  with  its  capacious 
basement,  three  stories,  mansard  roof,  large,  square 
"Turn."  dome  and  a  high  tower  with  galleries  and 
clock.  The  main  entrance  is  pretentious,  with  an 
approach  through  a  double  row  of  trees.  A  flighl 
of  curved  steps,  three  large  portals  and  one  is  in 
the  vestibule,  which  is  capacious,  will  lighted,  with 
tiled  floor,  groined  ceiling,  arches  supported  b> 
twelve  massive  pillars,  stairs  and  galleries  richly 
adorned  with  iron  work  and  filagree  so  often  seen 
in  Bavaria. 

At  the  "casse"  (ofiice)  one  states  the  kind  of  bath 
t)nc  desires  and  purchases  his  ticket.  I  selected  the 
pool,  paid  the  young  woman  cashier  six  cents  for 
the  ticket,  one  and  one-half  cents  for  a  bathing  suit 
— which  was  in  keeping  with  the  price — one  and  one- 
half  cents  for  a  cake  of  coap,  and  anned  with  my 
three  billets  proceeded  to  the  pool,  passed  the  guard 
who  carefully  examined  and  kept  my  "billets,"  was 
assigned  a  special   room   for  dressing. 

I  have  inspected  the  baths  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  of  England  and  on  the  continent,  but  nowhere 
have  I  found  a  more  beautiful  or  complete  equip- 
ment than  here.  The  pool  itself  is  one  hundred  by 
forty-five  feet,  the  sides  lined  with  blue  and  white 
tiles,  the  floor  with  white  tiles  with  special  designs 
in  blue.  It  is  three  feet  deep  at  one  end  and  twelve 
at  the  other.  The  water  is  clear  as  crystal.  Its 
color  is  heightened  by  the  combination  of  the  blue 
and  white  tiles  and  the  fine  light  from  the  large  win- 
dows, while  the  depth  is  apparently  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  reflection  of  the  high  groined  and 
arched  ceilings. 

At  the  shallow  ci^d  is  a  large  platform,  at  the 
termination  of  which  is  a  fountain.  From  this  plat- 
form two  broad  flights  of  stone  steps  led  to  the 
At  the  deep  end  is  another  fountain,  with  a  large 
water.  At  the  deep  end  is  another  fountain,  with  a 
large  statue  appropriate  to  the  place.  The  supply  of 
water  is  constant.  This  water  conies  from  the 
mountains  some  miles  away  and  is  the  same  as  the 
city  drinking  water.  Four  pairs  of  brass  ladders 
with  flat  modern  rungs  lead  from  the  water  to  the 
side-walks,  which  are  from  si.\  to  twelve  feet  wide. 


These  lounging  walks  are  of  red  tile,  slope  gently 
to  a  rounded  stone  edge  and  have  a  "drip  canal." 
At  frequent  intervals  are  receptacles  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  pool,  used  for  expectorating.  The  pool  is 
supplied  with  trolleys  and  other  devices  for  teaching 
swimming.  From  three  to  five  attendants  are  pres- 
ent during  the  rush  hours. 

Before  entering  the  pool  one  is  expected  to  use 
the  showers  or  small  tubs.  Ten  of  each  are  found 
at  the  shallow  end. 

Just  a  word  regarding  the  showers.    They  are  of 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  Hl'lLDlNCi 

the  plain,  "rain  shower  head"  pattern,  a  simple  and 
what  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  "mixer,"  no  "plum- 
met valve"  and  no  scalding.  A  single  lever  is  used 
to  regulate  the  water  supply.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  pool  will  be  found  two  more  showers  with  a 
most  abundant  supply  of  cold  water. 

There  are  two  spring  boards,  but  high  diving  is 
tabooed.  The  galleries,  fifteen  feet  above  the  water, 
offer  good  opportunities  for  the  "swan  dive,"  but 
their  use  for  this  purpose  is  "streng  verboten"  (pro- 
hibited.) 

I  usually  took  my  swim  at  eleven  A.  M.  Many 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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A  Review  of  Western  Collegiate  Sport 


By  £.  D.  Angell 


The  western  colleges  have  started  athletic  work 
under  conditions  that  have  never  existed  in  the 
west  before.  The  only  two  universities  of  the 
"Big  4"  to  meet  in  football  this  fall  are  Chicago  and 
Minnesota.  To  get  athletic  affairs  back  to  a  "sane 
and  rational"  basis  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have 
no  games  among  the  "Big  4"  colleges.  Therefore, 
Chicago,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  will  not  meet  un- 
til a  year  from  this  fall,  but  Chicago  and  Minnesota 
are  going  to  play  what  has  been  called  by  the  daily 
papers  an  "Alphonse  and  Gaston"  game.  It  is 
planned  by  the  Chicago  management  to  give  the 
Minnesota  players  a  banquet  after  the  game.  The 
game  that  the  west  feels  most  interested  in  is  the 
Michigan-Pennsylvania  contest.  The  only  regret 
associated  with  this  game  is  that  it  comes  in  a  year 
when  Michigan  is  not  at  its  strongest.  More  con- 
fidence would  be  felt  if  the  Michigan  team  of  1903, 
1904  or  1905  were  to  represent  the  west 

Thus  far  the  new  game  has  shown  how  difficult  it 
is  to  run  up  large  scores.  Michigan  in  the  Ohio 
State  game  only  succeeded  in  getting  six  points,  a 
goal  from  the  field  and  a  safety.  Wisconsin  with 
difficulty  defeated  Lawrence  6  to  o.  But  this  is  true, 
that  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  weak  this  year. 
Minnesdta  is  conceded  great  strength  while  Chicago 
is  very  fast 

The  gate  receipts  will  be  very  much  diminished 
this  year  because  of  the  Conference  ruling  that  lim- 
its the  student  admission  fee  for  all  games  to  fifty 
cents,  including  reserved  seats. 


There  is  rather  a  general  feeling  among  those  in- 
terested in  athletics  and  also  among  faculty  men  in 
our  universities  that  the  amateur  rules  are  too 
strict.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  rather  a  tiresome  and 
useless  task  to  act  as  a  policeman  for  the  A.  A.  U. 
Why  faculties  should  bother  their  head  about  what 
a  student  does  in  the  summertime  is  more  than  some 
of  them  can  understand.  If  a  man  is  a  student  in 
good  standing,  up  in  all  of  his  college  work,  many 
feel  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  keep  him  out  of  college 
sports  just  because  he  may  have  taught  a  few  men 
to  box  for  a  consideration  or  played  on  a  summer 
baseball  team  for  a  few  dollars  or  worked  on  a  pub- 
lic playground.  If  the  athlete  feels  that  his  athletic 
life  will  extend  beyond  his  college  course  or  that 
he  may  desire  to  participate  in  contests  under  A.  A. 
U.  auspices  it  is  up  to  him  to  meet  the  A.  A.  U. 
requirements  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  college  to  see 
that  he  does.  This  is  a  question  that  will  doubtless 
be  threshed  out  at  the  Conference  meeting  in  No- 
vember. 

The  annual  cross-country  run  promises  to  be  a 
good  event  this  year.  Last  year  Chicago  won  the 
honors  by  a  narrow  margin  of  one  point  over  Ne- 
braska. Michigan  was  not  represented,  but  it  is 
rather  expected  that  she  will  send  a  team  this  year. 
iMtzpatrick  has  always  been  strong  in  the  distance 


runs  at  the  Conference  track  meet  and  should  be 
able  to  send  a  pretty  strong  team  of  five7milers  to 
Chicago.  

Basket  ball  this  year  will  bring  some  of  the  strong 
eastern  teams  into  the  west.  Syracuse,  Columbia 
and  Yale  are  on  Wisconsin's  schedule. 


Hints  to  Gjonnasium  Members,  No.  3 

BATHING. 

1.  Take  your  bath  after  exercise  before  you 
have  cooled  off. 

2.  Use  a  graded  shower,  beginning  with  luke- 
warm water  and  finishing  with  a  dash  of  cold. 

3.  Rub  the  body  vigorously  before  and  after  the 
bath,  rubbing  toward  the  trunk. 

4.  Spend  from  two  to  three  minutes  in  the  bath 
and  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  rubbing  and  dry- 
ing the  body.  Vitality  is  wasted  by  too  long  or  too 
frequent  bathing. 

5.  Never  take  a  cold  bath  when  tired,  exhausted, 
or  shortly  before  or  after  meals  or  severe  exercise. 

6.  Cold  morning  baths  and  steam  baths  should 
only  be  taken  under  a  physician's  advice. 

7.  A  very  wise  precaution  is  to  wait  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  the  building  after  you  have  dressed. 
When  you  go  out  of  doors  button  up  your  coat, 
breathe  through  your  nose,  and  don't  stand  on  the 
street. — From  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  depart- 
ment handbook. 


Muller  Folk-Baths  in  Munich 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
young  and  middle-aged  men  were  present  at  this 
time.  After  the  bath  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  among 
a  group  of  German  students  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  duelling.  Every  man  witiii  a  moustache 
had  bandages  on  his  face.  These,  however,  proved 
to  be  "Kaiser-binden"  or  "Schmur-binders"  which 
served  to  train  up  a  moustache  in  the  way  it  should 
grow.  Most  of  the  loyal  subjects  who  have  mous- 
taches follow  the  example  of  the  Kaiser,  and  use 
bandages  for  this  purpose. 

The  counterpart  of  the  men's  pool  is  found  on  the 
opposite  side  for  women.  There  are  Roman,  Turk- 
ish, special  showers  and  douches,  tub,  foot  and  elec- 
tric baths,  also  opportunities  for  massage,  manicur- 
ing, chiropody  and  hair-dressing. 

In  the  restaurant  one  may  order  coffee,  beer,  or  a 
square  meal.  If  preferable  the  refreshment  may  be 
had  in  the  garden  connected  with  the  baths. 

My  attendant  was  grouchy  and  not  inclined  to  be 
communicative,  but  a  small  fee  (twenty  pfennings, 
or  five  cents)  brought  sunshine  into  his  life  and 
loosened  the  bands  of  his  tongue,  until  he  rattled 
away  at  a  very  lively  rate.  I  suppose  what  he  said 
was  true.  I  did  not  question  his  statements.  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about 

Venice,  Italy,  Sept.  24,  1906. 
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How  to  Rouse  Fencing  Interest 


By  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


FROM  many  gymnasium  instructors,  themselves 
well  versed  in  fencing,  comes  complaint  that 
they  lind  it  impossible  to  arouse  interest  in  the  foils, 
although  they  would  very  much  like  to  do  so. 

1'hc  basic  reason  why  there  are  not  more  follow- 
ers of  the  art  of  swordsmanship  is  that  there  is  a 
necessary  period  of  drudgery  at  commencing.  Most 
Americans  prefer  the  games  which  they  learn  in 
practice;  for  example,  golf,  tennis,  hockey,  etc., 
while  playing  the  game.  The  element  of  competi- 
tion is  in  it  at  the  start.  In  fencing,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  must  devote  a  considerable  time  to  be- 
gin with  in  drilling  the  body,  the  hand,  the  arm, 
etc.,  to  mechanical  precision  in  movement.  That  is 
the  chief  difficulty  to  overcome  in  rousing  interest 
in  fencing.  It  is  an  effort  to  make  people  see  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble. 

In  art  it  is  the  result  achieved  which  impels  the 
student  to  effort.  In  fencing  the  same  idea  may  be 
applied.  Try  to  rouse  interest  with  a  'Svork  of  art'* 
if  possible.  Give  a  fencing  exhibition  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  season — if  you  have  the 
available  material,  and  in  most  large  cities  it  may 
be  obtained.  But  be  careful  in  arranging  such  an 
exhibition  that  the  assaults  should  accomplish,  not 
defeat,  your  purpose.  To  that  end  see  to  it  that 
those  who  participate  have  the  same  idea.  This 
sort  of  exhibition  should  be  rather  a  "demonstra- 
tion." It  is  well  to  make  the  opening  number  an 
exhibition  lesson.  Take  as  a  representative  pupil 
an  advanced  fencer  if  one  is  available.  Illustrate 
with  him  the  phrases  of  the  game  so  that  the  non- 
fencers  in  the  audience  may  understand  what  is  be- 
ing done.  The  purpose  in  foilsmanship  is  so  fine 
oftentimes  that  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  onlooker  if 
not  a  fencer.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  about  as 
interesting  as  a  play  performed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  brief,  try  to  make  such  an  exhibition 
not  only  a  demonstration  but  an  interpretation  of 
fencing. 

If  the  class  of  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal 
have  to  get  most  of  their  exercise  in  cramped  city 
homes  in  winter  they  may  be  made  to  see  the  ex- 
pedience of  fencing  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  it 
is  a  game  which  does  not  require  great  space;  in 
fact  most  houses  will  afford  some  place  large  enough 
for  foil  practice.  There  is  no  other  gymnastic 
game  which  will  afford  such  keen  amusement  tliat 
can  be  pursued  in  so  small  a  space. 

The  special  advantages  of  fencing  as  a  sport  may 
he  heralded  as  one  would  advertise  any  commodity. 
The  business  man  points  out  the  advantages  his 
wares  possess  over  others.  Any  physical  trainer 
who  knows  his  business  knows  the  particular  phy- 
sical and  still  greater  mental  advantages  of  fencing. 
Make  them  plain  to  your  people.  No  sport  is  more 
spectacular:  no  sport  possesses  more  elements  with 
which  to  "advertise." 

Beyond  this,  when  the  pupils  have  started  don't 
hold  back  too  much  at  first.  As  soon  as  possible 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  game.    When  they  know 


their  direct  attacks,  disengages,  "one-twos"  and 
"one-two-three,"  let  them  try  to  use  them  even  if 
their  work  is  not  finished.  The  American  tempera- 
ment is  inquiring.  The  Yankee  wants  a  purpose. 
When  he  has  become  interested  in  it  he  will  do  the 
drudgery  of  fencing  willingly  because  he  will  see 
that  it  makes  for  efficiency,  but  he  will  not  stand 
being  led  too  long  blindly. 


Fencing  News  Notes 

Thirty-two  men,  of  which  number  more  than  half 
are  new  to  the  game,  turned  out  for  the  fencing 
squad  at  University  of  Pennsylvania,  October  16. 
Among  those  present  of  last  year's  squad  were 
Captain  Fleisher,  Wendel,  Lymel  and  Jacobs.  The 
members  of  the  club  will  receive  instructions  at  the 
fencing  room  in  the  g>'mnasium  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons.  On  Monday  evenings  of  each  week 
an  invitation  meet  will  be  held  in  which  the  leading 
fencers  of  the  club  and  in  the  city  will  participate. 
Manager  Park  is  arranging  a  schedule. 

C.  A.  Bliss,  '08,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
Harvard  team  while  Harry  W.  Holmes,  '03,  has 
been  appointed  coach  of  the  new  candidates  for 
fencing  honors.  Mr.  Pianelli,  however,  will  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  coach  to  the  varsity  team. 

At  Tufts  College,  Mass,,  H.  D.  A.  Ganteaume, 
'07,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  team,  Roberts, 
'09,  manager.  The  Tufts  College  team  is  a  new 
one  in  the  field  of  intercolleginte  fencing  and  is 
looking  for  matches.  Fencing  has  been  conducted 
two  seasons  at  Tufts  under  C.  A.  Ranlett,  instruc- 
tor. 

J.  M.  Gelas,  Sr.,  has  been  appointed  fencing  in- 
structor at  Radcliffe  College  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  former  Fencer's 
Club  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  once  had  a  mem- 
bership of  about  thirty,  have  decided  to  reorganize 
and  to  reawaken  interest  in  fencing.  J.  Perley 
Kilgore,  one  of  those  most  prominent  in  the  old 
club,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement. 


Fencing  for  Women 

All  things  considered,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  other  game,  or  exercise,  which  by  itself  alone 
can  do  as  much  for  women  as  fencing,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  enjoyable.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
everything  at  once.  It  cannot  give  the  glorious  sen- 
sations of  cross-country  riding;  the  keen  enjoy- 
ments of  skating  and  snow-shoeing.  It  is  so  differ- 
ent in  character  from  golf  and  tennis  that  a  com- 
parison is  awkward;  but  for  a  good,  ail-the-year- 
round  stand-by,  out-doors  or  in,  fair  weather  or 
foul,  fencing  has  advantages  over  all  the  sports. 
The  equipment  is  small  and  not  of  great  expense. 
The  fencer  needs  to  spend  money  only  on  good  in- 
struction, for  there  it  is  well  worth  while,  and  all 
she  needs  for  the  rest  is  a  little  space,  firm  footing, 
and  good  light. 
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:     PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


Every  instructor  develops  little  helps  to  daily  work  in  the  office  and 
on  the  gymnasium  floor.  Whv  not  tell  others  aoout  these  little  points 
that  you  have  found  useful  and  helpful?  "American  Gymnasia  "  invites 
—urges— each  subscriber  to  contribute  "  Practical  Suggestions."  Long 
articles  are  not  desired  for  this  department,  but  just  brief  suggestions. 
The  following  samples  illustrate  what  is  desired.  Every  subscriber 
who  sends  in  a  suggestion  that  is  printed  may  have  his  (or  her)  subscrip- 
tion extended  one  month  on  request.  Any  number  of  suggestions  may 
be  sent,  Send  them  now.  Address  "  Practical  Suggestions,  Amei  ican 
Gymnasia." 


Leading  a  Class 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that  the  director's 
place  is  on  the  gymnasium  floor  among  the  class 
during  clas  time,  with  either  men  or  women,  and 
equally  so  with  boys  or  girls.  If  this  plan  is  not 
feasible  at  all  times  it  should  be  adopted  for  part 
of  each  class  period,  preferably  the  first  part.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  gives  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  director  to  correct  faulty  positions  and  move- 
ments. The  director  gets  into  closer  personal  touch, 
and  is  able  more  readily  and  more  privately  to  make 
desirable  corrections  and  suggestions  to  the  indi- 
viduals. If  the  class  does  not  know  a  drill  suffi- 
ciently well  to  get  through  it  by  command,  a  class 
leader  or  two  or  three  leaders  may  be  stationed  in 
front  of  and  facing  the  class.  The  leader  or  .leaders 
may  be  coached  by  the  director  from  back  of  the 
class  if  necessary.  L.  J.  C. 


Gymnasium's  Heat  and  Air 

Suggestions  regarding  the  heating  and  ventilating 
of  g>'mnasiums  are  desirable  for  most  physical  di- 
rectors. Directors  should  be  more  familiar  with 
such  subjects  than  most  of  them  are,  and  when  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  their  expert  ad- 
vice should  be  heeded  by  building  committees  and 
others  in  authority.  For  example,  there  is  a  new 
gymnasium  opened  this  season  in  whose  equipment 
with  heating  apparatus  the  suggestions  of  the  di- 
rector were  deliberately  ignored.  I  think  it  is  a 
fairly  well  established  fact  that  the  best  method  of 
steam  heating  and  ventilating  gymnasiums  is  for 
the  heat  and  air  to  enter  at  the  top  and  be  drawn 
out  at  the  bottom.  This  avoids  radiators  on  the 
floor.  In  the  instance  to  which  I  refer  the  archi- 
tect objected  to  steam  pipes  on  the  wall  or  under 
the  running  track,  and  the  building  committee  did 
not  believe  it  possible  to  heat  the  room  that  way, 
so  they  insisted  on  radiators  on  the  floor,  which  are 
there,  now  taking  up  good  space,  leaking  occasionally, 
and  generally  in  the  waj'',  and  a  nuisance. 


Plan  of  the  Running  Track 

Another  suggestion  to  builders  of  new  gymna- 
siums. Do  not  have  the  running  track  too  close  to 
the  floor.  I  was  director  of  a  gymnasium  where 
there  was  only  8  1-2  feet  between  the  floor  and  the 
bottom  of  the  running  track.  There  should  be  at 
least  10  feet,  and  12  feet  is  much  better.  Do  not 
nave  the  track  supported  by  posts,  but  rather  from 
the  roof  beams,  then  there  is  clear  fl(K>r  space. 
Modern  gymnasiums  constructed  with  the  benefit  of 
latest  improved  ideas  are  reasonably  sure  to  look 
out  for  this  point,  but  when  gymnasiums  are  multi- 


plying as  fast  as  they  are  now  and  being  built  some- 
times without  any  expert  advice  from  an  experi- 
enced director,  the  points  that  experience  have 
demonstrated  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized. 

X.  X. 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


I  am  going  to  devote  a  little  space  allotted  to 
me  this  month  to  speak  of  some  matters  of  busi- 
ness which  concern  the  efficient  and  satisfactory 
conduct  of  the  magazine.  We  like  to  have  things 
run  smoothly  and  want  to  do  our  part  to  make 
this  condition  permanent,  but  in  spite  of  our  best 
intentions  there  are  occasional  happenings  that  are 
altogether  wrong,  that  annoy  us  quite  as  much  as 
they  can  bother  a  subscriber  or  ctistomer.  When 
the  fault  is  with  us  we  are  doubly  sorry;  when  the 
fault  is  not  with  us  we  are  sorry  just  the  same,  but 
remember  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
to  blame  ourselves  as  little  as  possible.  A  bit  more 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
this  magazine  and  a  bit  more  forethought  would 
prevent  the  conditions  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

•  •        • 

The  manager  tells  me  that  letters  are  received  in 
which  are  statements  like  the  following:  "I  am  very 
much  interested  in  'American  Gymnasia/  but  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  without  subscrib- 
ing." This  may  be  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
the  individual  who  has  such  an  opportunity,  but  is 
not  very  profitable  for  the  publisher.  Every  physi- 
cal instructor  who  finds  "American  Gymnasia"  a 
publication  that  is  profitable  to  read  and  study 
should  at  least  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  pro- 
fession is  not  so  large  that  there  are  too  many  in- 
dividuals to  subscribe  for  and  help  support  its  peri- 
odicals. It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  next  door  to 
dishonesty  to  habitually  borrow  someone  else's 
magazines  and  papers,  and  in  that  way  dodge  the 
necessary  contribution  for  subscriptions.  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia"  is  not  going  to  deny  the  truth  of 
that  statement. 

•  «        • 

Other  letters  that  come  occasionally  contain  such 
statements  as  this :  "I  subscribed  for  "American 
Gymnasia"  a  year  ago,  but  have  not  received  a  copy 
since  last  July.  Will  you  please  look  up  the  matter 
and  see  why  I  do  not  receive  it?"  Of  course  such 
matters  are  always  looked  up,  and  almost  invariably 
it  is  found  that  the  trouble  is  that  the  individual 
making  complaint  has  changed  his  address  and  has 
told  the  office  nothing  about  it.  The  office  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  when  a  man  moves  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Alaska,  nor  be  justly  blamed  if  his  magazines 
are  sent  to  the  last  address  he  gave,  at  Cape  Cod. 
If  subscribers  will  be  careful  to  notify  when  they 
make  changes,  the  magazine  will  reach  them 
promptly,   nine  and   a   half  times   out  of  ten. 

The  Commentator. 


Alfred  F.  West  fall  has  been  appointed  director  of 
Advent  Memorial  Club,  Cincinnati,  O.  He  was  form- 
erly at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School  and 
was  a  Hitchcock  fellow  at  Amherst  College  in  1903-4. 
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Why  Swimming  is  Compulsory  at  Amherst  College 


By  Richard  F.  Nelligan 


AMHERST  College,  Ihe  first  in  the  field  of  re- 
quired physical  education,  has,  after  careful 
consideration  come  to  the  conclusion  that  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  swimming  and  life-saving 
the  young  graduate  is  sadly  deficient  in  an  accom- 
plishment which  might  at  some  time  be  the  means 
of  not  only  saving  his  own  life  but  also  the  lives  of 
others. 

Several  years  ago  the  physical  department  began 
gathering  data  on  the  subject  of  swimming,  and 
among  other  things,  found  that  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  students  were  unable  to  swim  a  stroke,  and 
many  others  could  swim  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  of 
no  use  to  others  in  danger  of  drowning.  Thi?  dis- 
covery, added  to  the  fact  that  no  single  exercise  or 
game  will  produce  such  wonderfully  good  results  in 
a  short  time  in  health,  strength  and  power  as  swim- 
ming, if  correct  methods  be  employed,  appealed 
strongly  to  Harold  I.  Pratt  of  the  class  ot  1900, 
with  the  result  that  the  college  is  now  provided  with 
one  of  the  best  swimming  pools  in  America  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,  where  the  students  can  be  taught  the 
art  under  the  best  conditions. 

Many  so-called  expert  swimmers  lose  their  lives 
annually  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  act 
in  an  emergency,  as  for  instance,  when  attacked 
with  cramp  or  when  caught  in  an  undertow.  To  the 
really  expert  this  is^'all  very  simple,  as  is  daily  dem- 
onstrated in  the  "cramp  drill"  in  the  college  nata- 
torium.  The  United  States  government,  recognizing 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge' of 
swimming  in  time  of  war,  not  only  for  the  cross- 
ing of  rivers,  cutting  of  cables,  etc.,  but  also  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  strength,  places  the  art  in  a 
high  position  in  the  requirements  at  the  academies 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  lives  of  army 
offiecers  are  too  valuable  to  the  nation  to  be  lost 
by  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  swimming. 

That  the  subject  of  swimming  might  be  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation  in  Amherst  College,  it  was,  after 
careful  deliberation,  decided  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  and  require  that  all  students,  except- 
ing such  as  were  physically  incapacitated,  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Although  swimming  and  a  knowledge  of  life- 
saving  are  now   compulsory  in   the  college,  it  is  a 

Note. — In  view  of  the  innovation  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, where  Mr.  Nelligan  is  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  in  requiring  proficiency  in  swim- 
ming as  part  of  college  work  for  students,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  in  other  places  to  know 
how  the  plan  works  in  practice.  Therefore  "American" 
Gynmasia"  asked  Mr.  Nelligan  to  write  this  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  compulsory  swimming  with 
especial  reference  to  his  own  institution.  Further 
information  along  this  line,  including  the  require- 
ments there,  will  be  found  in  the  author's  new  book, 
"The  Art  of  Swimming,"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 


fact  that  Amherst  life  now  centres  around  the 
swimming  pool,  thus  proving  the  atractiveness  of 
the  innovation,  and  it  is  a  frequent  and  pleasing 
sight  to  witness  froih  fifty  to  one  hundred  men 
striving  with  great  pleasure  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  required  strokes. 

Detailed  descriptions  and  practical  illustrations 
of  all  the  important  strokes  are  given  by  the  in- 
structor, and  each  is  practised  separately  until  pio- 
ficiency  is  attained.  There  are  also  honor  or  ad- 
vanced classes  and  practice  in  life-saving  for  those 
who  have  passed  the  swimming  requirements.  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts joins  the  college  in  the  movement,  and  will 
award  its  certificate  of  proficiency  in  swimming  and 
life-saving  to  the  students  excelling  in  the  required 
test  which  is  to  be  held  in  June  of  each  year.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  by  the  .society  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement 
will  spread  to  the  other  universities  and  colleges 
of  our  land  when  swimming  pools  and  expert  in- 
struction will  be  at  the  command  of  every  student. 
After  this  year  those  in  charge  are  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  future  non-swimmers  will  be  among  the 
freshmen  only,  thus  giving  them  more  time  to 
devote  to  fancy  swimming,  diving  and  water  polo. 

Swimming  at  Amherst  is  looked  at  from  an  edu- 
cational stand  point,  and  until  the  students  are  well 
coached  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  water 
polo  and  contests  with  other  colleges,  valuable  as 
they  may  be  later  on,  will  receive  but  slight  con- 
sideration. In  many  swimming  clubs  and  natatori- 
ums  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  organize  relay, 
water  polo  and  diving  teams  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating some  rival  organization.  For  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  various  strokes  and  also  life-saving 
methods,  the  work  required  for  success  in  polo  is 
one  of  the  last  means  known  for  bringing  about 
that  superb  physique,  great  endurance  and  perfect 
health  for  which  good  swimmers  in  general  are  so 
notably  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  polo  teams  to  monopolize  the 
pool  and  thus  interfere  with  the  majority  who  may 
be   anxious   to  qualify   as   all-round  swimmers. 

This  being  the  first  year  that  Amherst  men  have 
been  able  to  study  the  art  in  the  college,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number 
our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  teaching,  and 
if  necessary,  compelling  the  men  to  qualify  in  the 
swimming  requirements  that  have  been  adopted. 

CHANCE  FOR  Y.  M.  C.  A.  HELP 

I  wish  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s  of  the  world,  many 
of  which  have  finely  appointed  swimming  pools, 
would  take  up  the  work  of  scientific  swimming  in  a 
systematic  way.  Many  associations  command  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  instructors,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  qualified  instructors  are  located  in 
cities  where  the  associations  are  not  blessed  with 
swimming  pools,  and  consequently  they  are  hampered 
in  their  work.  Looked  at  from  the  financial  side 
(Continued  on  page  64 ) 
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Physical  Training  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gymnasiums 


By  Mabclle  M.  Ford,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DURING  the  past  ten  years  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  have  been 
doing,  much  in  the  line  of  physical  training.  When 
new  association  building  are  planned  the  gymna- 
sium is  given  more  consideration  than  formerly. 
The  promoters  of  the  association  found  that  in 
order  to  help  young  women  to  accomplish  the  best 
things  in  life,  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  physical.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  person  with  a  healthy  body  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  healthier  mind  than  one  who 
has  a  poor  physical  development.  In  other  words, 
those  actively  interested  in  the  association  re- 
cognized the  needs  of  the  physical  side  of  the 
work. 

The  beginnings  of  the  gymnasia  were  necessarily 
small.  First,  the  associations  found  a  few  rooms 
where  meetings  for  yoftng  women  could  be  held. 
These  meetings  were  usually  of  a  religious  or 
social  nature.  As  the  meetings  grew,  larger  quar- 
ters were  secured.  Oftentimes  the  board  of  man- 
agers were  fortunate  enough  to  raise  money  to 
erect  association  buildings.  Although  there  were 
some  who  recognized  the  need  of  physical  train- 
ing, the  quarters  given  for  it  were  the  places  which 
could  be  converted  into  something  else  should  the 
"fad"  pass;  or  when  rooms  were  not  needed  for 
other  purposes,  they  were  used  for  gymnastic 
work.  We  cannot  criticise  this  severely,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  work  up  the  gymnasium  department 
to  prove  its  value. 

For  the  most  part,  in  the  associations  recently 
built  the  gyifinasium  is  given  the  proper  space  and 
and  place,  not  in  the  basement  but  on  the  ground 
floor  or  higher  up,  not  a  place  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  something  else,  but  a  gymnasium  well 
equipped  with  locker  and  dressing  room  accommo- 
dations. The  newer  association  gymnasiums  have 
swimming  pools  as  well  as  baths. 

There  are  people  who  have  false  ideas  of  asso- 
ciation gymnasia.  It  is  not  a  place  for  charity 
physical  training  nor  for  the  "poor  working  girl." 
Thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  most  of  us  are 
women  who  work:  then  we  are  not  poor  but  rich 
instead.  The  woman  of  leisure  needs  the  inspira- 
tional work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  other  women.  The  association 
gymnasia  is  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  women. 
The  child,  the  school  girl,  the  college  girl;  the 
young  women  who  are  occupied  in  offices,  fac- 
tories, in  homes — in  fact,  a  gymnasium  for  all  the 
women  in  the  city  where  it  is  situated.     In  a  num- 


ber of  cities  physical  training  was  introduced  by 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gymnasium,  and  made  itself  felt 
until  the  school  boards  found  it  advisable  to  place 
it  in  the  schools. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gymnasium? 
"To  secure  symmetrical  development  of  the  lx>dy, 
to  correct  existing  physical  defects,  to  strengthen 
the  n\uscles,  improve  the  circulation  and  increase 
the  respiratory  powers;  to  give  agility  and  grace 
of  movement,  and  to  train  the  judgment  and  cour- 
age; to  promote  good  comradeshfp,  create  a  kindly 
interest  in  one  another,  and  a  loyalty  to  the  asso- 
ciation." The  fees  charged  are  small,  usually  do 
not  exceed  $4.00  for  a  season  of  eight  months,  with 
a  lesson  once  ^  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  physical  training  in  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  gymnasia  should  have  the  following  qualifi- 
cations : 

First. — It  should  be  pleasurable.  That  very  thing 
makes  it  healthful.  I  believe  in  the  gymnasium  as 
an  instigator  of  happiness.  There  are  possibilities 
of  strength  in  gladness.  Happiness  brought  to  the 
mind  by  joyful  thoughts  cannot  help  but  affect  the 
body   agreeably.     Games    are    invaluable. 

Second. — The  work  should  not  be  tiring.  There 
should  be  variety,  not  long  drills.  At  the  same 
time,  girls  should  be  occupied  and  interested  all 
through  the  lesson.  A  class  should  not  be  given  a 
maximum  amount  of  floor  work  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  relaxation  in  games  and  free  play.  Some 
women  and  girls  do  not  know  how  to  relax  and  play. 
That  spirit  of  play  should  be  developed.  Basketball 
is  'given  as  a  game  to  train  women  for  team  work, 
but  there  are  many  other  games  which  can  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  just  as  well.  When  women 
play  basketball  they  should  play  "basketball  for 
women,"  Physical  training  for  women  should 
eliminate  all  things  that  are  distinctly  for  men. 
When  a  woman  goes  in  for  the  things  of  men  in 
physical  training,  she  is  losing  the  finest  thing 
she  has — womanliness. 

Third. — The  lesson  should  contain  exercises  that 
train  young  women  to  sit  well,  stand  well,  and 
walk  well.  Exercises  that  teach  her  to  have  com- 
mand over  her  body.  These  exercises  must  meet 
with  individual  needs.  Some  young  women  may 
be  able  and  desire  to  hav?  vigorous  work,  others 
need  less  vigorous  work.  Although  many  young 
women  enter  class  tired  out  mentally  and  seem- 
ingly physically,  they  come  out  of  class  with  a  new 
lease  of  life  because  they  have  been  made  to  for- 
get themselves. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  meeting  individual 
needs,  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  system  of 
gymnastics  is  best  to  use.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
structor should  be  well  equipped  to  teach  some 
true  system  as  a  foundation.  For  instance,  if  the 
Swedish  system  is  taught,  I  believe  that  a  girl 
should  be  able  to  do  the  fundamentals  of  that  sys- 
tem before  she  has  Indian  clubs,  or  fencing. 
Young  women  should  know  how  to  hold  them- 
^Continued  on  page  64.) 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Wm.  A.  Stecher,  for  a  number  of  years  director 
of  physical  training  of  the  public  schools,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  been  elected  director  of  the  newly 
created  department  of  physical  training  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  plans 
outlined  by  the  Board  of  Education  provide  for 
work  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  with  a 
staff  of  ten  assistants.  The  director,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  will  pre- 
pare a  course  of  work  to  be  carried  out.  The  high 
schools  of  Philadelphia  already  have  competent 
physical  training  supervision. 

Miss  Abbie  G.  Wheeler  and  Harold  P.  Sears,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  married  Oct.  ist.  Miss 
Wheeler  was  assistant  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  the 
school  teachers,  at  Providence,  Oct.  18,  on  "The 
Mary   L.   Hard  of   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  New  York,  addressed  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  composed  of 
iniblic  teachers,  at  Providence,  Oct.  18,  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Posture."  Nov.  2  he  addressed  the 
Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association  at  Boston. 
He  is  scheduled  to  address  a  combined  meetmg  of 
a  Social  Education  Congress  and  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Teachers'  Association,  Nev.  30,  at  Bos- 
ton. 

C.  E.  Suiter,  formerly  at  Lehigh  University,  Pa.,  is 
now  assistant' at  University  of  Chicago,  being  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  the  medical  director. 

E.  H.  Roberts,  supervisor  of  physical  training, 
iniblic  schools,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Physical  Education  Society,  and 
secretary  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


An  Official  Study  of  European  Army 
Physical  Training 

Capt.  Herman  J.  Koehler,  director  of  physical 
training  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ordered  by  the  War 
Department  to  proceed  to  the  capitals  of  England, 
(iermany,  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  Sweden,  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  studying  the  systems  of 
physical  traming  practiced  in  the  armies  of  those 
countries.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  he  will  visit 
such  army  posts  and  military  schools  as  may,  in 
llie  opinion  of  the  various  American  military  at- 
taches, afford  the  best  opportunities  of  study. 
Capt.  Korhlcr  will  leave  this  country  about  Jan. 
1st.  A  cablegram  from  London  announces  that  the 
British  Army  council  has  authorized  Capt.  Koehler 
to  inspect  the  military  schools  of  instruction  and 
other  institutions  at  AMershot.  The  military  au- 
thorities of  the  other  countries  will  presumably  take 
>imiiar  action. 


Miss  Helen  K.  Strauser,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss  E.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Collins,  assistant  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Miss  Katherine  Fetzer,  Friends  Central  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Jaeger,  Orthopaedic  Department, 
University  of  Pennsysvania,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Phebe  E.  Dudley,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

Miss  Mary  Headley,  private  classes,  ermantown, 
Pa. 

Miss    Grace    Ely,    Friends    school,    Moorestown, 

N-  J- 

Miss  Florence  King,  assistant.  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cotter,  charge  of  parochial  schools, 
Philadelphia. 

Howard  Knapp,  private  gymnasium,  Portland, 
Ore. 

I'^red  Chadwick,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Miss  Ethel  V.  Morrison  has  returned  to  High 
School,  Warren,  Pa. 

Miss  Ada  Eckman  Camac,  '04,  was  married,  in 
September,  to  Mr.  Clyde  Pierson  Kinser  of  Illinois. 
The  young  couple  will  make  their  home  in  Baltic, 
S.  D. 


Philadelphia  Normal  School 

Recent  changes  among  graduates  from  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School  of  Physical  Training  are 
as  follows : 

Miss  Edith  W.  Casho,  to  Spelman  Seminary,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

The  faculty  and  senior  class  gave  an  informal  re- 
ception to  the  junior  class,  the  evening  of  Oct.  26. 

The  athletic  season  at  the  recreation  grounds 
closed   October  26th. 

Nov.  2nd  the  director  of  the  school  received  all 
graduates  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Tea  was  served. 
A   discussion   followed. 

Miss  Miriam  Harris,  1903,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  instructor  in  the  Charlestown,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Miss  Carrie  Worthen,  1901,  has  been  appointed 
at  the  East  Boston  High  School,  in  place  of  Miss 
Sarah   H.  Jacobus,  resigned. 

Miss  Kthel  Brown  Power,  1904,  is  instructor  at 
Milton,    Mass..    Academy. 

Miss  Eva  May  Gorsline,  1905,  has  accepted  the 
jiosition  of  assistant  director  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian- As.sociation.  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Wright,  1905.  is  assistant  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovctt  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Stone, 
'Boston. 

Miss  Myra  Spencer  Logan,  1906,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Miriam  Tobey.  1893,  is  assistant  in  the 
Arlington.    Mass..   schools. 

Miss  Sarah  Pope,  1904.  is  substitute  in  St.  Mary's 
School,  Garden  City,  N.  Y..  for  Miss  Edith  Pen- 
dleton, who  has  a  short  leave  or  absence. 

Miss  Ruth  b>ench,  1906,  is  instructor  at  North- 
field  Seminary,  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  place  of 
Miss  Leslie  Rand,  resigned. 
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The  semi-annual  game  of  field  hockey  with  Rad- 
cliffe  College  was  played  Nov.  2nd  on  the  Rad- 
cliffe  field.  The  score  was  2  to  i  in  favor  of  Rad- 
cliffe. 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Whalen,  1904,  is  instructor  in  the 
grade  schools  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  in  place  of  Miss 
Miriam  Harris,   resigned. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Relocations 

L.  H.  Harrison  from  Butler,  Pa.,  to  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Edwin  C.  Earle  from  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  Spring- 
field,  111. 

W.  A.  Akeroyd  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  succeeding  L. 
W.  Fountain. 

C.  C.  Carpenter,  Danville,   Pa.,  to  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  L.  Davis  to  Utica,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Delaporte,  Providence,  R.  I.  to  Ansonia,  Ct. 

Emet   Dingman,   Berlin,   to   Pete rsbo rough,   Ont. 

H.  D.  V.  Hackett  to  St.  Louis  So.  Side  Br. 

C.  D.  Howard,  Newburyport,  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
William  March  to  Moncton,  N.  B. 

E.  A.  Merwin,  San  Jose,  to  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

M.  T.  Patchin  to  Quincy,  111. 

A.  J.  Pitt,  Ithaca,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

H.  G.  Teel,  Abington,  Mass.,  resigned. 

D.  E.  Williams  to  Butler,  Pa. 

W.  Cook  to  assistant,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Arthur  Clulee,  to  assistant,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  A.  McLaughlin,  assistant,   Rochester,  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
W.  H.  Sandman  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  as  assistant. 
A.  G.  Welch  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  assistant. 


Why  Swimming  is  Compulsory 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
there  is  no  better  means  of  increasing  the  income 
of  a  physical  department  of  an  association,  and  this 
being  true  all  the  other  departments  must  benefit 
in  proportion.  No  doubt  the  humane  societies  of 
the  world  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
associations  in  making  the  movement  a  grand  suc- 
cess. Contests  in  all-round  swimming  and  life- 
saving  methods  might  be  held  annually  in  the  large 
cities  for  which  medals  and  proficiency  certificates 
should  be  given.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Life-saving  Corps 
could  be  organized  along  our  extensive  sea-coast 
and  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  and  thus  many  lives 
would  be  preserved  annually.  An  added  stimulus 
would  also  be  given  to  the  summer  work  of  the 
associations,  as  swimming  is  of  all  summer  sports 
the  most  beneficial  and  attractive.  The  physical 
directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  agitate  this 
question  singly  and  in  concert. 

From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  municipal  baths 
of  Boston,  Brookline,  London,  Liverpool  and  Ger- 
many should  be  studied.  The  vast  good,  both  mor- 
ally and  physically,  brought  about  by  these  great 
undertakings  will  astonish  the  investigator  and  in- 
terest  the   wealthy  philanthropist. 

In  many  institutions  claiming  first-class  pools, 
scientific  swimming  receives  little  attention,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  first-class  teachers  are,  at 
present,  hard  to  find.  In  many  boys'  summer  camps 
the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  although  fine 
athletes  in  other  branches,  know  but  little  about  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  art.  The  writer  knows 
of  one  man  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had  charge  of 


swimming  in  a  wealthy  boys'  camp  although  a  few 
weeks  before  taking  up  his  duties  he  was  unbalc 
to  swim.  He  evidently  considered  a  few  lessons 
taken  from  an  expert  sufficient  preparation  for  his 
important  work. 

First  impressions  and  proper  coaching  during  the 
first  lessons  are  of  greater  importance  in  swimming 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  physical  training,  as 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  copy  the  wrong  methods 
of  an  unqualified  teacher.  The  habit  of  performing 
the  strokes  in  a  vicious  manner  during  the  early 
lessons  is  very  hard  to  correct  later  on,  and  the  best 
instruction  in  swimming  is  none  too  good  for  the 
young  boy  or  girl,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  art  may  at  some 
time  be  the  means  of  saving  a  life.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  and  prac- 
ticing the  various  strokes  and  life-saving  methods 
that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  swimming 
pools  should  not  be  looked  upon  simply  as  places 
in  which  to  dash  water  upon  one's  friend,  play  tajf, 
etc.,  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art. 

The  exhilarating  eflfects  of  swimming  are  such  that 
sometimes  the  rights  of  others  are  lost  sight  of.  The 
instructors  should  be  firm  and  remember  that  swim- 
ming has  the  first  call. 


Physical  Training  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  62) 
selves   properly  first.     Then,   almost  'everything   in 
the   line   of   exercise,    various   kinds   of   marching:, 
dancing  steps  with  music,  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells, 
wands,  and  games  in  plenty. 

The  instructor  should  know  her  girls  and  their 
needs.  When  there  arc  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  girls  to  look  out  for,  it  is  difficult  for  an 
instructor  to  do  this.  She  should*  meet  her  class 
before  and  after  the  lesson  and  enter  into  their 
lesson  with  interest.  The  instructor  should  en- 
courage the  girls  to  come  before  class  begins  so 
they  may  have  free  play  in  the  gymnasium.  There 
should  be  as  many  social  occasions  connected  with 
the  gymnasium  as  can  be,  including  gymnasium 
socials,  inter-class  games,  masquerade  drills,  in- 
door tournaments,  and  class  suppers.  Qass  spirit 
may  be  aroused  by  yells  and  songs. 

Because  of  the  association  motto,  "Not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  we  people  who  are  in  association  w^ork 
are  trying  through  the  gymnasium  to  teach  women 
to  live  well,  by  educating  them  physically,  spirit- 
ually and  socially,  in  order  to  have  women  of 
strong  characters  who  will  go  out  and  be  happiness 
makers. 


General  Items  of  Interest 

Mrs.  John  M.  Tyson  has  been  appointed  director 
at  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.  She  is  wife  of  the 
physical  director  of  the  Macon  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  public  school  athletic  league  is  in  process  of 
incorporation  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  to  have  a 
new  gymnasium  and  swimming  tank  by  the  con- 
vertion  of  about  one-third  of  the  new  boat  house 
building. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  HUMAN  MECHANISM,  Its  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  the  Sanitation  of  its  Sur- 
roundings.— A  book  by  Professors  Theodore 
Hough  and  William  T.  Sedgwick.  Ginn  &  Co., 
1906.  Pages  564.  Illustrated.  Price  (by  mail) 
$2.65. 

In  referring  to  the  well  recognized  failure  in  the 
present  day  teaching  of  elementary  physiology,  the 
authors  point  out  pithily  one  cause  which  is  chiefly 
responsible:  "Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant is  that  the  teaching  has  been  too  largely  anat- 
omical, and  too  remotely  connected  with  the  activi- 
ties and  problems  of  everyday  life."  The  remedy 
for  this  lack,  they  claim,  is  provided  in  the  present 
text  book,  by  the  reduction  of  anatomy  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  by  touching  on  histology  only  so  far  as 
it  seemed  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  escaped  the  most 
glaring  error  of  a  large  group  of  elementary  text 
books  by  basing  their  practical  statements  upon  re- 
sults of  well  recognized  authoritative  scientific  re- 
search. In  short,  they  have  held  to  the  safe  and 
sane  middle  ground  and  have  presented  without 
bias  the  essential  facts  of  correct  physiological  liv- 
ing. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  work  is  expressed  in 
two  statements:  "Avoiding  that  form  of  physiology 
which  looks  chiefly  at  the  organs  and  overlooks  the 
organism,  we  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  body 
as  a  whole  in  order  that  physiology  may  become 
the  interpreter  of  the  common  physical  phenomena 
of  daily  life,  and  find  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  its 
natural  application  to  conduct,"  and,  "The  right 
conduct  of  the  physical  life  is  the  principal  aim  and 
end  of  all  elementary  teaching  of  physiology,  hy- 
giene, and  sanitation."  The  most  appreciative 
praise  which  can  be  given  to  this  work  is  to  say 
that  it  meets  thoroughly  the  ends  proposed. 

Physical  directors  will  be  interested  in  the  chap- 
ters on  personal  hygiene,  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  topic  "Muscular  Activity,"  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  characteristics  of  general 
muscular  exercise: — 

"i.  The  movements  should  consist  of  rhythmic 
rather  than  of  sustained  contractions. 

2.  They  should  be  vigorous,  somewhat  prolonged 
and  should  usually  be  continuous. 

3.  They  should  involve  considerable  movement 
of  the  trunk  as  well  as  of  the  limbs. 

4.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  full  and  free 
respiration. 

5.  It  is  advisable  not  to  confine  oneself  wholly 
to  one  form  of  exercise." 

As  an  elementary  text  hook  on  physiology.  "The 
Human  Mechanism"  is  direct  and  clear  in  form, 
and  up-to-date  in  illustrations  and  scientific  facts. 
Part  II.,  which  is  divided  between  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  practical 
expositions  which  has  been  published.  The  presen- 
tation is  well  balanced  in  every  way.  both  in   time 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co,  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


devoted  to  each  individual  subject,  and  the  fairness 
with  which  the  subject  is  presented.    W.  H. 


TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 
— ^A  summary  in  Literary  Digest,  Oct.  13,  1906 
(10  cents),  of  an  editorial  article  in  American 
Medicine,  Philadelphia,  September,  1906. 
Disapproves  of  the  so-called  science  of  eugenics 
or  following  with  human  beings  the  plan  that  is 
carried  out  in  developing  the  best  sorts  of  plants, 
as  is  being  done  by  Burbank  in  California.  The 
writer  thinks  better  of  a  study  of  stirpiculture  as 
being  more  accurate  and  scientific,  but  prefers  leav- 
ing the  development  of  the  human  race  to  nature, 
who  "will  attend  to  the  matter  without  any  sugges- 
tion from  us."  The  writer  considers  of  vital  im- 
portance the  recently  formed  commissions  of  the 
American  Breeders*  Association  to  study  heredity, 
and  considers  that  the  physicians  will  lose  an  im- 
portant opportunity  if  they  neglect  to  either  act  in 
harmony  with  this  work  or  make  use  of  its  develop- 
ments. The  same  bit  of  advice  may  be  profitably 
followed  by  physical  educators. 


TWENTY    GYMNASTIC   LESSONS    ON    THE 

BOOM.— FIFTEEN     LESSONS     ON     THE 

STALL  BARS.— By  Hartvig  Nissen.    Sold  by 

American  Gymnasia  Co.    Price  30  cents  a  set; 

postage  two  cents. 

These  publications  have  just  been  prepared  by  Mr. 

Nissen.    The   twenty  boom  lessons  are  printed  on 

cards  in  convenient  form  for  ready  reference.    Each 

lesson  is  intended  to  occupy  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

minutes,  concluding  with  a  breathing  exercise.    The 

stall   bar   lessons   are   printed  oa  a   similar  set  of 

cards  with   lessons  of  the  same  duration.    All  are 

based  on  Mr.  Nissen's  work  in  the  public  schools  of 

Brookline,  Mass.    This  card  arrangement  has  been 

found  very  satisfactory  for  practical  use. 


OLD  ENGLISH  GAMES  AND  PHYSICAL  EX- 
ERCISES.—By  Mrs.  Florence  Kirk.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  Price  60  cents. 
This  is  an  English  book  containing  a  collection  of 
games  and  exercises  intended  for  the  use  of  children 
in  elementary  schools.  The  book  is  arranged  in  six 
parts,  the  subjects  being:  Games  for  babies  and 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  games  suitable  for 
children  over  five  years  of  age,  games  without  mu- 
sic, marching  and  dancing  games,  course  of  physical 
exercises  to  nursery  rhyme  accompaniments,  and 
breathing  exercises.  The  book  has  a  decidedly 
English  flavor,  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from 
l)eing  suggestive  and  of  practical  use  to  teachers  in 
America. 

Recent  Articles  of  Interest 

Among  the  recent  articles  in  magazines  of  more 
or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors,  are 
the  following.  Copies  of  the  periodicals  named  can 
usually  be  supplied  by  "American  Gymnasia"  on 
receipt  of  price  mentioned. 

Perfect  Working  Health;  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
World's  Work,  November,  25  cents. 
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Football  Under  New  Rules;  Walter  Camp,  Peo- 
ple's Magazine,  November,  lo  cents. 

The  Value  and  Control  of  High  School  Athletics; 
M.  J.  Fletcher,  American  Education,  15  cents. 

Eating  With  our  Eyes;  J.  A.  Willey,  American 
Homes  and  Gardens,  November,  25  cents. 

Causes  of  Present  Decrease  in  Longevity;  John 
V.  Shoemaker,  Reader,  November,  25  cents. 

Advantages  of  Sleeping  out  of  Doors;  Margaret 
Brewster,  Cosmopolitan,  November,  10  cents. 

Sporting  Champions  of  the  Year;  Ralph  D.  Paine, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  November,  15  cents. 

Shower  Baths  in  Schools;  a  smnmary  in  the 
Lancet,  London,  Sept.  29,  1906,  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Frederick  Rose,  Educational  Department  London 
County  Council;  pages  24,  price  40  cents. 


New  Catalogues 

The  1906  catalogue  of  gymnasium  apparatus  and 
athletic  goods  issued  by  Fred  Medart,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  received.  It  is  enlarged  from  last 
year  and  contains  a  number  of  changes  desirable 
for  physical  instructors  to  know  about. 

The  Horace  Partridge  Co.,  Boston,  has  issued  a 
64-page  illustrated  catalogue  for  1906- 1907  of  gym- 
nasium supplies,  basket  ball,  football  and  fencing 
goods.  The  fencing  section  of  the  catalogue  an- 
nounces several  new  features,  including  a  new  de- 
tachable foil  just  patented. 

A  new  locker  catalogue  issued  by  Narragansett 
Machine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  presents  a  very 
artistic  embossed  cover,  inside  of  which  are  a  variety 
of  excellent  illustrations  showing  details  and  com- 
pleted sections  for  various  uses.  The  descriptive 
matter  is  informing  and  concisely  expressed. 


Playground  Association  Annual  Meeting 

The  Playground  Association  of  America  will  hold 
an  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  June  20,  21,  22.  The 
program  will  include  both  practical  and  theoretical 
features,  with  demonstrations.  The  sessions  will 
probably  be  held  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
South  Park  system,  where  there  will  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  models,  charts,  photographs,  and  other  mean^ 
of  showing  the  progress  and  possibilities  of  play- 
ground effort.  It  IS  planned  to  exhibit  the  work 
regularly  carried  on  \\\  one  of  the  South  Park 
plants  at  night  with  the  gymnasium  and  outdoor 
field  in  full  use.  It  is  also  planned  to  haev  an  ex- 
hibition of  games  with  thirty  to  forty  groups  of 
children  and  twenty  to  thirty  groups  for  later  ages, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  An  ath- 
letic meet  may  also  be  conducted.  There  will  be 
papers  and  addresses  by  a  distmguishcd  list  of  men 
and  women,  who  arc  experts  on  the  problems  upon 
which  they  will  speak. 


The  Wrestlers  and  the  Sprinters 

The  two  pieces  of  statuary  of  which  reproductions 
are  printed  in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
on  pages  53  and  56,  are  standards  in  their  class. 
"The  Sprinters"  is  the  work  of  a  French  sculptor. 
Boucher.  The  original  is  larger  than  life  size,  and 
is  set  up  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  in  Paris.    The 


correct  name  of  it  is  "Au  but,"  literally  meaning 
"at  the  finish."  The  modelling  is  exceedingly  fine 
in  the  original;  Boucher  is  noted  as  being  one  of 
the  strongest  of  contemporary  French  sculptors. 

The  figure  of  "The  Wrestlers"  is  antique,  of 
either  the  late  Greek  or  early  Roman  period.  The 
original  is  in  the  Uffzi  Galleries,  Florence,  and  is  in 
marble.  The  author  is  unknown.  Much  of  the  head 
of  the  upper  figure  was  restored  after  the  discovery 
of  the  original  copy,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  life 
size. 

Other  pieces  of  statuary  of  this  type  that  have 
been  illustrated  in  "American  Gymnasia"  are:  "The 
Athlete,"  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  June  1906;  "The 
Sprinter,"  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  September 
1906.  Some  inquiries  have  been  made  whether  these 
pieces  are  on  sale  and  can  be  secured  for  trophies, 
decorative  purposes  and  for  other  uses.  All  the 
four  statues  mentioned  are  to  be  obtained  and  fur- 
ther information  will  be  given  to  anyone  interested. 


Crossball,  a  New  Game 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  a 
new  game  is  being  evolved  at  Harvard  gymnasium, 
to  be  known  at  Cross  Ball.  One  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
ideiis  is  to  work  out  a  game  that  will  be  as  attrac- 
tive as  football  and  basket  ball  to  the  players  with- 
out the  bad  effects  of  those  games.  It  is  played  on 
a  field  having  a  goal  at  each  side  into  which  the 
ball  may  be  kicked  or  thrown.  Sixteen  men  con- 
stitute a  side.  The  rules  have  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly formulated,  but  the  game  is  being  experi- 
mented with  daily  and  the  rules  will  be  ready  soon. 


CX>MING  EVENTS 


Under  this  beading  in  each  issue  of  "American  Gymnasia"  will  be 
printed  announcements  of  national  conventions,  local  and  sectional 
meetings,  exhibitions,  important  athletic  meets  and  other  events  of 
interest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  department  are  requested 
especially  from  secreuries  of  organizations. 

Nov.  19,  annual  meeting  of  the  American- Athletic 
Union,  New  York,  for  election  of  officers  and  to 
decide  records  for  1906. 

Nov.  26,  evening.  Buffalo  Physical  Education 
Society. 

Dec.  I,  evening,  Mugge  Institute,  St.'Lcuis,  Mo., 
Physical  Education  Society. 

Decl  6,  evening,  annual  meeting  and  dinner,  Bos- 
ton  Physical  Education   Society. 

Dec.  26-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  27-28,  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Direc- 
tors, annual  meeting,  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  20,  21,  22,  annual  meeting,  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Chicago. 

Aug.  5-10,  1907,  second  meeting  of  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London. 


Connecticut  and  Western  Massachusetts  Turn- 
verein  instructors  held  a  quarterly  session  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  October  27-28,  with  dinner  and  practi- 
cal gymnasium  work.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at 
Waterburjr  in  January. 


In  f^reparafion 


A  new  llluatrated  book  on 

Mai('9cle  9essibilitiea 
and  S)anees 

By  JENNETTE  C.  LINCOLN 
Vnlveralty  of  IlUnola 

To  include  the  author's  successful  work 
at  University  of  Illinois,  with  a  variety  of 
poetical  dances  and  figure  marches  for 
young  women,  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  from  photographs.  The  dances  and 
marches  may  be  used  in  gymnasiums  and 
oqt-door  work  independently  of  the  May- 
Pole  festival. 

Smnd^or  a^rmm  d^acripH^m  circular 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Sieem  and  6tall  2ar 
txerehea 

A  new  aerlea  of  movements  for  olasa 
uae  arranged  by 

HARTVIG   NISSEN 

Printed  on  cards  with  30  lessons  on  each  piece  of 
apparatus. 


These  exercises  have  been  well  tested  by 
the  author  in  his  work  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School  and  the  Brookline  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  movements  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful  to  every  teacher  who  has  the 
Boom  or  Stall  Bars. 

Single  sample  cai  d  sent  free  on  request. 

Price  30  cents  (postage  j  cents)  for  either 
the  Boom  or  the  Stall  Bar  Exercises. 
Both  sets  of  cards  sent  postage  paid  on 
receipt  of  60  cents. 

Sold  only  by 

AMERICAN   GYMNASIA  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEN  DOLLARS  for  BEST  PAPER  on 

What  Type  of  Gymnasium  Work  Produces  Most  Satisfactory  Results? 

Jime  for  sending  in  papers  is  extended  to  December  20 


Believing  that  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  is  of  benefit  to  those  who  give  and  to  those 
who  receive.  "American  Gymnasia"  invites  all  its 
subscribers  who  are  directors  of  physical  training  to 
contribute  from  their  observation,  study  and  experi- 
ence in  answer  to  the  question : — 

"What  type  of  gymnasium  work  produces  most 
satisfactory  results— (a)  to  the  director;  (b)  to 
the  members;   (c)   Why?" 

The  answers  must  be  in  the  form  of  short  ori- 
ginal papers  that  may  be  published.  Papers  should 
not  be  longer  than  1,500  words.  Only  one  side  of 
the  paper  must  be  written  upon.  Typewritten  copy 
is  preferred.  The  right  is  reserved  to  publish  in 
lull  or  in  part  any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

To  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  is  considered  the 
most  deserving,  "American  Gymnasia"  will  award 
the  sum  of  $10.  If  th6re  are  enough  papers  submit- 
ted the  second  and  third  best  will  also  receive  re- 
wards. The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee selected  by  the  directors  of  "American  Gym- 
nasia." 

All  papers  must  be  received  by  Dcccm1)cr  20th. 
It  is  desired  to  publish  the  committee's  selection  in 
the  January  issue,   if  ix)ssible. 

Each  paper  submitted  should  be  marked  at  the 


top  of  the  first  sheet  with  a  number.  The  same 
number  should  be  written  upon  a  sealed  envelope  in 
which  should  be  the  writer's  name  and  address,  and 
this  envelope  sent  with  the  paper.  The  envelope 
will  remain  unopened  until  the  committee  has  se- 
lected the  paper  that  in  its  judgment  is  most  meri- 
torious. By  this  method  the  selection  will  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  the  paper,  without  regard  to  who 
the  writer  may  be. 

No  further  restrictions  are  made;  full  scope  is 
given.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  pa- 
per should  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  based  upon 
personal  experience  or  observation  of  various  types 
of  exercise.  Photographs  or  drawings  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  papers. 

The  question  may  be  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  men  or  women.  Anyone  who  is  a  paid-up 
subscriber  to  "American  Gymnasia"  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  paper  is  welcome  to  earn  the  $10. 

The  writer  most  likely  to  receive  that  sum  is 
one  who  bears  in  mind  that  he  or  she  is  writing 
a  contribution  to  benefit  fellow  workers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  physical  training,  and  who,  writing  in 
that  spirit,  speaks  frankly  of  successes  or  failures 
that  may  help  others  to  avoid  stumbling  blocks. 

Any  points  not  made  plain  will  be  promptly  ex- 
plained on  receipt  of  inquiry,  with  stamp  enclosed 
for  reply. 

Address: — Editor  "American  Gymnasia,"  Boston, 
Mass. 


yusT  OUT  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Most  Practical 

"The  manual  on  swimming  has  my  hearty  approval.     I  consider  it 
the  most  practical    manual    that    I   have  ever  seen."  — Gborgb   L. 


Treats  of  Swimniing  Simply  and  PuUy 


,     ^  ^    ,    ^                           „      ^              T  "I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply  and  fully  tells 

the  most  practical    manual    that    I    have  ever  seen."  — Gkorgb   L.  „   .             .          ,     .              »             .       .       „      ^             «»   »- 

Mbylan,  M.  D.,  Pr0fgssor  cf  Physical  Edncatum,  Columbia  Uui-  *"  ^^at  ought  to  be  known  about  swimming.    -Gborgb  W.  Ehukr, 

vtrsiiy^  AVtw  York  City.  Suptrvis<nr  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Cleveland^  O, 

Book  bound  in  cloth*    Price,  net,  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVENVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fourth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  Massage  begins  October  ist,  1906. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


New  York  City,  308  and  310  West  S9th  St 

The  New  Yerk  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Entirely  rebuilt  and  refitted,  opened  the  17th  season  as  usual,  5ept.  17th,  1906 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  for  men  and 
women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  physical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to 
second-year  pupil. 

Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public  school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given 
during  the  coming  season.     Send  for  circulars. 

NEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS  READY 

Dept.  A,  WATSON  L.  SAVAGE,  A.M.,  M.D..  President 

THE  SARGENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  for   Every   Branch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years*  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Playt  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  npon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SAROENT,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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American  Gymnasia 


Convention  Program  and  Arrangements 


MEMBERS  of  the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  and  others  who  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Dec.  26-28,  can  count  upon  receiving  much  instruc- 
tion on  various  phases  of  the  subject  of  physical 
education  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Although  athletics  is  the  theme  of  the  entire  con- 
vention, the  several  sectional  meetings  will  con- 
sider gymnastics  and  other  matters.  The  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  arranged  by  the  committees 
in  charge  for  social  intercourse  and  getting  ac- 
quainted one  with  another  make  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture  in  the  program  of  this   convention. 

The  Local  Committee 

The  committees  who  have  had  in  charge  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  arrangements  for  the  convention 
are  as  follows:  Reception  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, Dr.  W.  W.  Hastings,  Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  (chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  arrangements)  ;  opening  reception.  Dr.  J. 
Anna  Norris,  C.  W.  Hardy  and  Elmer  Berry;  in- 
formation, Elmer  Berry  and  a  corp  of  student  and 
other  assistants;  special  inspection  trips,  Dr.  P.  C. 
Phillips,  Amherst;  press,  Dr.  McCurdy  and  Mr. 
Hardy. 

The  Meeting  Places 

The  day  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  and  the  evening  ses- 
sions at  the  new  Technical  High  School  building, 
down  town.    The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the 


Cooley  House.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  those  who  attend  the* day  sessions  may 
secure  lunch  at  noon  in  Wood  Hall,  the  Training 
School  dining  rom.  Alumni  meetings  will  be  held 
by  some  of  the  normal  schools  Thursday  afternoon 
at  places  selected  by  them,  at  hotels  principally. 
The  general  program  for  the  convention,  includ- 
ing the  sectional  and  other  meetings,  is  as  follows : 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  26. 

8  to  10  P.  M. — Reception  and  address  of  welcome, 
Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Amherst  College,  Mass.; 
President's   address,    Dr.    L.    H.    Guiick. 

Subject,  "Exercise  Must  be  Interesting" 

THURSDAY,    DEC.    27. 

9  A.  M. — Paper,  "Competitive  Athletics  for  Gram- 
mar School  Boys;  their  dangers  and  advan- 
tages" (30  minutes).  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Phila- 
delphia. 

10  A.  M.— Paper,  "The  Management  of  Grammar 
School  Athletics"  (30  minutes),  W.  A.  Stecher, 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Discussion  opened  by  Lee  F.  Hamner,  New  York 
"City. 

11  A.  M.— Paper,  "The  Need  and  Dangers  of  Ath- 
letics for  Girls  in  Grammar  and  Secondary 
Schools"  Miss  Mary  W.  Butler,  Cortland,   N.   Y. 

2  P.  M.— Normal  school  section;  subject  "Curricu- 
lum of  the  Junior  Year." 

2  to  5  P.  M.— Therapeutic  Section;  Society  of  Col- 
lege   Gymnasium    Directors. 


OfHcers,  National  Council,  American  Physical  Education  Association 


Bakonbss  Rosk  Posse 

2d  Vice-President 

Boston 


J.  H.  McCi  Ruv,  M.D. 

Kditor 

Springfield 


D.  A.  Sak<;knt,  M.I). 

Honorary  Member  and  ist 

Vice- President,  Boston 


G.  L.  Mhyla'n 
Secretary 
New  York 


LUTHBR    H.  GULICK,  M.D. 

President 
New  York 
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Members,  National  Council,  American  Physical  Education  Association 


F.  N.Whittikr,  M.D. 
at  large 


Elmkk  Bbkry 
Springfield 


E.  H.  Arnold,  M.D. 
New  Haven 


P.  S.  Page,  M.D. 
Boston 


C.  E.  Ehincbr,  M.D 
Philadelphia 


PROGRAM  OF  THERAPEUTIC  SECTION. 
Baroness   Rose   Posse,   Chairman. 

Paper,  "Infantile  Paralysis,"  Jakob  Bolin,  New 
York    City. 

Paper,  "The  Gymnastic  Treatment  of  Muscular 
Contractures,"  Jay  W.  Seaver,  M.D.,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Paper,  "Medical  Gymnastics  in  Boston  Hospitals," 
Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paper,  "Physical  Training  as  a  Therapeutic 
Agent,"  (illustrated  by  stereopticon) ,  B.  E.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  B.A.,   M.D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Paper,  "An  Educational  Element  in  Treating  Spinal 
Curvature,"  E.  H.  Arnold,  M.D.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

PROGRAM     OF     COLLEGE     DIRECTORS' 

SOCIETY. 

George  L.  Meylan,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

President's  Address,  "The  Assignment  of  Marks  in 
Physical  Education,"  George  L.  Meylan,  A.M., 
M.D.,  New  York  City. 


Paper,  "Greek  Cross,"  (a  new  game),  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent,   M.D.,   Cambridge,    Mass. 

Paper,  "The  Academic  Status  of  the  Gymnasium," 
Thomas   A.   Storey,   M.D.,  New  York. 

Paper,  "The  New  Game  of  American  Football," 
James    A.    Babbitt,    M.D.,    Haverford. 

5.45-7.45   P.   M. — Dinner  of  the  Association. 

8.1 5-10   P.  M. — Public  School  section. 

PROGRAM    OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL    SECTION. 

Luther  H.   Gulick,   M.D.,   Chairman. 

President's  Address,  "Relations  of  Boards  of 
Health  to  Boards  of  Education,"  Dr.  L,  H.  Gu- 
lick. 

Paper,  "Essentials  and  Unessentials  in  the  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  School  Children,"  Dr.  J.  J. 
Cronin,   New  York. 

Paper,  "The  Examination  of  Girls  in  a  Public  High 
School,"   Josephine   Beiderhase,   New   York. 

Paper,  "Certification  as  to  Physical  •  Efficiency,"  J. 
Blake    Hill3'er,    New    York. 


Carl  Schradbr 
at  large 


LoKY  Pkfntiss 
Secondary  Schools 


C.  Ward  Ckampton.  M.D. 
Executive  Committee 


Emani'ki.  Hai'g 
New  York 


A.  E     KiNDRRVATBR 

St.  Louis 
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FRIDAY.    DEC   28. 

9  A.  M.— Paper,  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the 
Curriculum  of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  and 
Boys"  (45  minutes),  Mr.  William  Orr,  Princi- 
pal   Spririgfield    Central    High    School. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips 
Academy,    Andover,    Mass. 

9.50  A.  M' — Paper,  'The  Regulation  and  Control  of 
Athletics    in    Secondary    Schools,"    Guy    S.    Low- 
man,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Discussion. 

10.30  A.   M. — Business  meeting. 

12  to  2  P.  M. — Normal  school  reunions  and  lunches. 

2  P.  M. — Paper,  "Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  College  Men"  3  ominutes),  Clark  W., 
Hetherington,  University  o^  Missouri. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City;  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

3  P.  M.— Paper,  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Ed- 
ucation of  College  Women,"  Miss  Gertrude  Dud- 
ley, University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Scnda  Berenson,  Smith 
College,  Mass. 

4  P.  M.— Paper,  "The  Relation  of  Competitive  Ath- 
letics to  Scholarship"  (30  minutes).  Dr.  Paul 
C.   Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Whittier,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine ;  Dr.  R.  T.  McKenzie,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

5  P.  M. — Paper,  "Athletics  Outside  of  Educational 
Institutions,    Dr.   G.  J.    Fisher,    New   York   City 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  E.  Sullivan,  New  York 
City. 

8  to  10  P.  M. — Meetings  of  anthropometry  section, 
and  sessions  of  college  and  secondary  school 
directors. 

The  program  of  the  College  Directors*  session  in- 
cludes : 

Paper,  "The  Present  Standing  of  Physical  Train- 
ing in  American  Colleges."  F.  W.  Marvel,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Paper,  "Physical  Education  at  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,"   R.    T.    McKenzie,    M.D.,    Philadelphia. 

Business   session. 
The  program  for  the  Anthropometry  Section,   of 


Members,  National  Council,  A.  P.  E.  A. 


J.  C.  Elsom,  M.D. 
.'i     d  Wisconsin 


Delphinb  Hanna,  M.D. 
Oberlin 


which  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

is  chairman,  includes 

Paper,  "The  Co-relation  of  the  Respiratory  Func- 
tion," by   W.   W.   Hastings,   Ph.D.,  Springfield. 

Discussion  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  lung  ca- 
pacity. 

SATURDAY,   DEC.   29. 

A.  M. — Society  for  Research  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion; visit  to  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges. 

P.  M. — Visits  to  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  and  to 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield. 


Points  of  Information 

Street  cars  marked  "King  St."  go  to  the  Train- 
ing School,  where  the  day  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention are  held.  Returning  from  the  school,  cars 
on  this  line  pass  the  Technical  high  school  on 
State  St.  Some  of  the  cars  go  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  others  go  to  Main  St.,  and  past  the  Cooley 
House,  Massasoit  House,  and  other  hotels.  The 
ride  from  Main  St.  to  the  school  is  about  20  min- 
utes. 
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A  View  qf  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Traini.ng  School  Athletic  Field  in  Use 
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Physical  Training  in  Springfield 


In  the  city  ot  Springfield  physical  training  work 
has  a  well  established  place  in  the  public  schools, 
where  gjonnastic  plays  and  games  are  the  rule 
in  all  grades.  The  city  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  does  tl^e  usual  good  work  of  an  up- 
to-date  gymnasium  of  such  organizations  under 
the  direction  of  C.  W.  Hardy.  The  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  with  its  students  be- 
ing trained  to  be  physical  directors,  is  a  center  for 
such  work  in  its  locality,  a  number  of  the  senior 
students  being  employed  as  assistants  in  Spring- 
field and  nearby  towns  in  club  and  other  g>'mna- 
siums,  as  well  as  in  playground  and  other  out-door 
activities  during  the  summer  months.  The  schools 
football,  fencing,  gymnastic  and  other  teams  take 
part  in  exhibitions  and  contests  throughout  the 
year,  usually  with  the  right  results  to  the  teams 
representing  such  an  institution.  The  whole  ath- 
letic grounds  and  skating  facilities  are  used  by 
young  men  of  the  city  in  season. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  gymnasiums  in 
Springfield  and  the  Turnverein  has  large  classes 
of  girls  and  women,  whose  work  is  directed  by 
Chris.   Neubauer. 

Miss  Cecily  Buscall  has  a  gymnasium  at  235 
Pine  St.  for  children,  girls  and  women.  Medical 
gymnastics,  Swedish  and  other  gymnastics,  danc- 
ing, fencing,  swimming,  etc.,  are  taught.  At  The 
Ehns,  aj  private  school- for  girls,  Miss  Senda  Ber- 
enson  has  classes  once  a  week.  In*  the  MacDuffie 
private    school    classes    are    conducted. 

In  the  public  schools  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris  is  su- 
pervisor in  the  grades  and  of  the  girls'  work  in 
the   high   school^.     In   the   four   lower   grades   cor- 


rective Swedish  gymnastics  are  given  for  ten  min- 
utes a  day,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the 
upper  grades.  Story-plays  are  used  in  the  two 
lower  grades,  and  Swedish  work  without  apparatus 
in  all  other  grades.  Once  a  week  during  the  reg- 
ular gymnasium  period,  and  at  intervals  (rest 
periods)  during  the  day,  games  adapted  to  differ- 
ent ages  are  given  in  all  grades.  Exclusive  of  the 
rest  period  this  gives  a  break  for  free  play  of  ten 


Pratt  Gymnasium  and  Natatorium, 
Amherst  College 

to    fifteen    minutes    in    all    grades    in   the    morning, 
and   for  the  four  lower  grades  in  the  afternoon. 

Team  games  between   rooms   in  the   same   build- 
ing are  encouraged  in  the  three  upper  grades.  All 
(Continued  on  page  loi.) 


Interior  of  New  Natatorium,  Amherst  Collecje 
One  of  the  places  to  be  visited  Saturday  of  the  Convention. 
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Public  School  Athletic  Movement 


ONE  of  the  latest  developments  in  national  ath- 
letics is  the  promotion  of  Public  Schools 
Athletic  Leagues  now  in  progress  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  United  State.  The  idea  of  organizing 
the  boys,  and  later  the  girls,  of  the  public  schools 
of  cities  was  first  carried  out  in  New  Yory  city 
where  on  its  face  it  seems  to  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, not  only  in  providing  a  form  of  beneficial 
bodily  exercise  for  the  children  who  much  needed 
it,  but  in  instiling  right  ideas  of  clean  sport  and 
honorable  competition.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  a  league  has  been  formed  in  Cleveland,  O., 
under  the  supervision  of  G.  W.  Ehler,  director  of 
physical  training  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
A  league  is  in  process  of  formation  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  under  the  direction  of  A.  G.  Douthitt.  The 
movement  is  ,  or  soon  will  be,  started  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  San  Francisco.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Gulick  regarding  the  formation  of  the  New  York 
city  league  are  of  interest: 

The  direct  object  of  the  league  was  not  merely  or 
mainly  to  promote  athletics  among  those  boys  al- 
ready athletically  trained,  but  to  develop  a  large 
number  of  boys  who  knew  nothing  about  tlie  various 
sports.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  individual  schools.  Accordingly 
it  was  decided  to  organize  the  city  into  districts, 
following  the  same  lines  as  the  district  divisions  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  create  as  far  as 
possible  a  league  within  each  district,  which  should 
look  after  all  local  interests.  This  was  done  always 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  district  superintendent 
It  took  us  two  years  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was 
finally  done  and  these  leagues  are  now  operating 
successfully.  They  run  district  meets  of  all  kinds, 
raise  money,  and  help  the  individual  schools. 

There  are  about  5000  boys  old  enough  to  come 
into  athletics  in  each  district  league.  There  is  a 
meeting  of  one  representative  from  each  district 
league  once  per  month,  to  discuss  matters  of  general 
interest.  This  is  the  Elementary  Schools  Games 
Committee.  The  high  schools  are  similarly  formed 
into  groups,  and  a  meeting  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  23  high  schools  of  the  city  is  held 
once  a  month,  for  the  consideration  of  high  school 
matters.  This  is  the  High  School  Games  Commit- 
tee. •- 

One  type  of  work  done  is  class  athletics.  This 
engagt?s  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  any  other 
sport'that  we  have.  The  object  of  the  class  athle- 
tics is  to  get  every  member  of  a  class  to  compete, 
securing  the  average  performance  of  the  class. 
Then  the  best  class  of  the  city  in'  an  event  gets  a 
trophy,  to  be  hung  up  in  its  room  until  the  next 
competition.  It  is  the  best  scheme  yet  devised  to 
get  hold  of  the  great  masses. 

The  button  test  is  to  get  a  boy  to  compete  against 
himself.  That  is,  we  have  different  standards  for 
the  different  grades,  but  each  boy  who  can  pull  him- 


self up  a  certain  number  of  times,  run  a  certain 
distance  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  can  jump  a 
certain  distance,  gets  a  bronze  button  as  a  certificate 
of  his  attainment.  Over  30,000  boys  competed  last 
year  for  different  buttons. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  have  the  regular 
track  and  field  sports,  basket  ball  tournaments  of 
two  classes,  Socker  foot  ball,  a  base  ball  league  with 
over  100  teams,  and  so  on. 

The  business  men  of  the  city  have  been  exceed- 
ingly generous.  Trophies  aggregating  in  value  to 
several  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  given  to  us. 
We  spent  last  year  in  this  work  $15,000. 
This  money  was  contributed  by  men  of  the  city,  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  man  whom  we  employ  for  that 
purpose. 

The  various  athletic  organizations,  the  athletic 
clubs,  regiments,  and  other  bodies  have  been  good 
to  us  in  the  matter  of  helping  us  with  officials  and 
grounds. 

I  regard  the  essential  elements  in  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  such  a  scheme  as  this: 

(i)  The  active  and  intelligent  support  of  the 
school  men  themselves; 

(2)  The  support  of  the  newspapers; 

(3)  The  support  of  the  business  men. 

But  none  of  these  things  will  succeed  without 
there  being  somebody  in  5ie  city  who  knows  the 
schools  and  the  school  situation  thoroughly,  who 
also  knows  athletics,  who  sees  the  difference  be- 
tween school  athletics  and  athletics  of  the  athletic 
club,  and  who  understands  how  to  avoid  in  athletics 
being  run  away  with  by  the  intense  competition 
spirit. 


Qeveland  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Public  Sdiools 
Athletic  League,  Cleveland,  O.,  has  adopted  the 
following  policy  for  immediate  action :  First,  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  league  for 
distribution  to  persons  to  be  invited  to  join  it; 
second,  to  establish  physical  training  centers  for 
boys  in  districts  where  facilities  are  available,  a 
center  to  be  first  established  at  Barkwill  public 
school  with  classes  to  be  held  twice  a  week  at  ex- 
pense for  instruction  not  excedineg  $2.00  a  day; 
third,  to  establish  and  conduct  three  grades  of  all- 
round  physical  tests  for  elementary  and  high 
schools,  following  the  plan  and  using  the  standards 
of  the  New  York  P.  S.  A.  L.;  fourth,  to  be^^n 
negotiations  to  secure  the  use  of  land  for  athletic 
fields  in  three  sections  of  the  city.  An  indoor  meet 
March  2nd  is  under  consideration. 


St  Louis  Teachers'  Post  Graduate  Work 

Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  conductng 
general  extension  courses  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  public  school  teachers  of  that  city.  The  physical 
training  section  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Etliel  R. 
Weeden,  with  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
theory  and  practice,  covering  marching  tactics  free 
hand  and  apparatus  work,  fancy  steps,  dancing 
drills  and  roundels,  games  and  school  athletics. 
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News  from  the  Societies 


^News  items,  announcements  and  reports  of  meetings 
are  desired  for  publication  each  month.  Secretaries 
of  organizations  are  requested  to  help  make  this 
feature  of  "American  Gymnasia"  of  timely  service.) 

New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Physical  Education 
Society  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  was  held  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Nov.  17th,  at  New  York  University, 
with  an  attendance  of  98.  The  general  subject  was 
"Physical  Training  and  the  Health  of  Public  School 
Children."  The  speakers  were:  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  of 
New  York  University;  Dr.  Charles  C.  Burlingham, 
ex- President  of  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Welfare  of 
School  Children;  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin,  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  School 
Children;  Andrew  E.  Edson,  Associate  City  Super- 
intendent; Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Training  in  New  York  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Cronin  urged  the  necessity  of  having  a  physi- 
cal trainer  in  every  school  in  the  city,  with  complete 
gymnasium  apparatus  as  a  means  of  curing  reme- 
dial physical  defects  in  school  children.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  members  the  widespread  good  which 
might  be  accomplished  by  teaching  parents  how 
best  to  feed  and  care  for  their  children. 

Dean  Balliet  spoke  of  the  value  of  scientific  phys- 
ical training  as  a  relaxation  from  mental  work  and 
said  that  only  such  exercises  as  are  restful  should 
be  used  in  the  work  at  schools. 

Dr.  Edson  entered  a  plea  for  more  time  to  be 
devoted  to  moral  as  well  as  physical  training. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  in  December, 
will  be  marked  by  a  dinner  as  a  special  feature. 


Boston  Society  Election 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society  was  held  the  evening  of  Dec.  6th, 
following  a  dinner  and  season  of  social  intercourse. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Christian  Eberhard;  ist  vice-president,  Dr.  P.  S. 
Page;  2nd  vice-president.  Miss  H.  E.  Hutchinson; 
treasurer,  Miss  M.  S.  Morse;  secretary,  Ernst  Her- 
mann. A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  Theodore  Hough,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, who  is  soon  to  leave  Boston  for  new  duties. 
Twenty  members  were  present.  The  meeting  re- 
ceived and  discussed  a  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  previous  meeting  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  national 
association.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  a  new 
committee  for  further  consideration. 


special  reference  to  recent  developmental  aspects 
The  officers  of  this  society  are:  President,  E.  H. 
Roberts,  supervisor  of  physical  training,  public 
schools.  East  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Dr.  H.  S.  Win- 
gert,  resigned;  vice-president,  O.  H.  Baettger,  St. 
Louis  public  schools;  treasurer,  O.  M.  Keonig,  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School;  secretary,  Miss  Ethel  R. 
VVeeden,  Teachers'  College,  succeeding  Mrs.  Lud- 
lum,  resigned;  council,  A.  E.  Kindervater,  A.  H. 
Mugge,  H.  M.  Myers,  Miss  Ethel  R.  Weeden,  Miss 
Elsa  Pohl. 


Buffalo  Physical  Education  Society 

The  Buffalo  Physical  Education  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  season  the  evening  of  Nov. 
26th,  with  good  attendance.  The  society  elected 
Miss  Alta  Wiggins  president,  as  its  representative 
on  the  national  council.  Dr.  Walter  D.  Green, 
Commissioner  of  Health,  spoke  upon  "Public  Sani- 
tation"; Melvin  P.  Porter  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Public  Playgrounds."  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Wedell.  A  social  hour  followed  during  which 
efreshments  were  served. 


St  Lrouis  Society  Plans 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
Vicinity  will  hold  a  meeting  Saturday  evening,  Dec, 
TSt,  at  Mugge's  Institute.  The  society  plans  to  give 
its  attention  this  season  to  technical  subjects  with 


Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  Directors 

The  Physical  Directors*  Association,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  is  startmg  a 
circulating  library  of  physical  training  books  to  be 
kept  at  the  state  headquarters  in  Boston.  Each 
member  of  the  association  has  been  assessed  25 
cents  to  secure  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

At  the  December  monthly  meeting  a  series  of 
discusions  and  demonstrations  was  begun  by  S.  K. 
Nason  on  the  subject  of  wand  drills,  the  object  be- 
ing to  work  out  and  adopt  drills  that  meet  the 
needs  of  most  of  the  gymnasium  members. 

The  subject  of  medical  and  physical  examinations 
was  discussed,  led  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Garland.  The 
points  covered  were  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
system  of  examinations,  whether  examinations 
should  be  compulsory  and  best  ways  of  interesting 
men  to  follow  prescription  of  exercise. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  the  two  states  are  being  in- 
terested in  an  athletic  meet  on  a  large  scale  planned 
to  be  held  in  Boston  soon.  No  large  athletic  meet 
under  association  auspices  has  ever  been  held  in 
that  city. 

St.  Louis  Society 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
Vicinity  held  a  regular  meeting  Dec.  8th,  at  the 
Mucgge  Institute,  attended  by  58  people.  A.  B. 
Wegener,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "The  Scope  and  Limitations  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion." Miss  Mary  A.  Smith  gave  a  demonstration 
of  second  year  high  school  work,  with  a  class  from 
the  Yeatman  High  School. 
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Hygenic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Part  II.,  continued  from  November.) 

WHAT  are  the  main  features  which  we  must 
have  in  a  gymnasium  and  shower-bath  es- 
tablishment, in  order  to  make  the  whole  an  hygi- 
enically  perfect  and  economically  rational  institu- 
tion? 

A.— BATH  ROOM. 
They  are: 

I.  Enough  double  cells  to  give  all  the  members 
of  one  class  the  opportunity  to  take  their  shower- 
baths  together  and  immediately  following  the  ex- 
ercises. 

II.  An  arrangement  which  avoids  the  necessity 
of  the  bather  manipulating  the  faucets,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  varying  and  right  temperatures  which 
make  up  a  tonic  douche. 

III.  The  douche  must  be  ready  for  him  the  mo- 
ment he  has  his  clothes  off  his  body. 

IV.  Such  an  arrangement  must  have  absolute 
control  over  the  degrees  of  temperatures  and  the 
pounds  of  pressure  of  all  the  water  which  goes  to 
the  douche  cells,  thereby  enabling  an  intelligent  in- 
structor to  administer  an  average  douche  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  physiological  intensity  of  the 
previous  exercises,  putting,  so  to  speak,  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  hygienic  treatment  of  the  gymnasium 
work,  and  putting  the  pupils  furthermore  into  such 
a  physical  condition  that  his  heat  regulating  me- 
chanism can  readily  respond  to  the  weather  con- 
dition into  which  they  may  have  to  go,  i.  e.,  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  the  cold  of  the  winter,  or  the 
adjusted  temperatures  of  the  lecture  room. 

V.  Such  an  arrangement  must  yet  permit  of 
modifications  from  the  average  class  needs  in  order 
to  meet  individual  peculiarities  and  tastes. 

VI.  It  must  be  possible  to  heat  the  air  of  the 
bath  room  in  about  three  minutes  so  such  degrees 
that  naked  prespiring  bodies  can  enter  it  without 
receiving  a  chill  or  too  strong  a  shock,  and  it 
must  be  possible  to  cool  the  air  as  quickly  as,  and 
in  harmony  with,  the  temperatures  of  the  shower 
baths.  Such  quick  heating  of  the  air  will  insure  its 
n*maining  pure. 

VII.  Such  an  arrangement  must  give  sufficient 
privacy  to  each  individual,  but  permit  of  the  in- 
structor or  operator  maintaining  a  view  of  the 
whole  class. 

VIII.  Each  bather  must  have  enough  water  to 
cover  at  least  his  whole  trunk  at  once  without  his 
moving  or  bending  and  without  the  possibility  of  his 
head  being  exposed  to  the  water,  yet  it  must  permit 
the  bather  to  have  it  strike  any  part  of  his  anatomy 
if  he  so  desires  without  demanding  extreme  bend- 
ing of  his  trunk  or  extremities. 

IX.  There  must  be  no  possibility  of  the  water 


rebounding  from  one  body  onto  any  other  body, 
nor  should  it  be  possible  that  the  used  or  floor 
water  could  touch  the  feet  of  any  bather. 

X.  The  bath  room  must  permit  of  absolute 
clearness  and  must  be  entirely  free  of  odors  at 
any  time. 

XI.  The  instructor,  or  operator,  must  have  easy 
control  of  the  temperatures  of  the  water  and  air  of 
the  bath  room,  absolute  oversight  over  the  bath 
room,  perfect  control  over  the  temperatures  and 
ventilation  of  the  dressing  room  perfect  connection 
by  signals  with  every  member  of  the  class  whether 
in  bath  room  or  dressing  room,  and  yet  be  himself 
comparatively  well  protected  from  the  various  tem- 
perature changes. 

B.— DRESSING  ROOM. 

XII.  The  distance  from  the  dressing  cells  to  the 
douche  cells  must  be  short,  and  practically  the  same 
for  every  member  of  the  class. 

XIII.  The  air  in  the  dressing  room  must  be 
absolutely  pure  at  all  times,  and  the  temperatures 
of  the  air  must  be  under  such  easy  and  central  con- 
trol that  it  can  be  kept  at  all  times  in  harmony  with 
the  changing  physical  condition  of  the  bathers,  i.  e.. 
.vhen  first  entering  the  dressing  rooms  in  their 
street  clothes,  when  next  entering  in  a  heated  and 
moist  condition  after  their  work  in  gymnasium  and 
again  when  returning  from  the  douche  room  and 
while  dressing. 

XIV.  The  dressing  room  must  also  offer  indi- 
vidual privacy,  individual  and  plentiful  accommoda- 
tion for  hanging  all  clothing  at  full  length.  It 
should  permit  of  some  variation  as  to  temperatures 
of  each  dressing  booth  in  order  to  meet  individual 
peculiarities.  There  should  never  be  left,  even  for 
short  times,  any  moist  clothing  or  towels.  Lockers 
are  very  unhygienic  at  the  best,  but  surely  should 
never  be  located  in  the  dressing  rooms. 

C— SUIT  ROOM. 

XV.  There  should  exist  a  simple  arrangement 
whereby  all  clothing  and  shoes  worn  during  gymna- 
sium lessons  can  be  thoroughly  aired  and  dried 
within  a  short  time  after  they  are  used. 

D.—WAITING   AND   REST  ROOM. 

XVI.  There  should  be  connected  with  each  gym- 
nasium a  waiting  or  rest  room  in  which  normal 
temperatures  exist  at  all  times. 

With  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  reproductions 
from  photographs  we  will  endeavor  to  show  how 
every  one  of  these  sixteen  demands  for  an  hygieni- 
cally  perfect  system  can  be  met  in  a  thoroughly 
serviceable  yet  moderately  expensive  manner. 

Providing  a  floor  space  of  about  38x68  feet  is  at 
our  disposal  CSee:  "Plan  of  a  Bath  House  An- 
nex.") and  ceiling  light,  hot  air  and  steam  heat 
systems  are  in  the  building,  the  whole  plant  could 
be  installed  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $aoDO. 
This  system   will   provide   shower  baths  every   15 
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minutes  to  classes  of  40  pupils.  We  will  now  take 
up  the  answers  to  every  one  of  the  above  made  16 
demands. 

Answer  to  No.  I.  If  on  an  average  the  classes  in 
gymnasium  are  made  up  of  40  pupils  there  should 
be  40  douche  cells.  Our  diagram  provides  for 
classes  of  40  or  les?  down  to  classes  of  10  pupils. 
Cut  No.  I  shows  part  of  a  bath  room  with  60  in- 
dividual cells.  Cut  No.  3  shows  the  mixing  and 
controlling  stand  for  60  douche  cells.  Cut  No.  2 
shows  a  bath  ropm  of  32  cells  with  open  partitions. 

To  have  classes  of  less  than  10  or  more  than  60 
is  on  the  one  hand  not  practical  in  any  gymnasium, 
and  on  the  other  hand  over 
60  would  require  forthebalh 
room  a  water  supply  which 
ordinarily  is  not  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  size  of  the 
douche  cells  is  3x3  feet; 
they  are  arranged  in  rows  of 
10  cells  each,  with  aisles  4 
feet  wide  between  each  two 
rows.  The  partitions  are  of 
ordinary  iron  pipes  with 
sheet  irons  fastened  in  be- 
tween (See  Cuts  i,  2,  3,  4.) 
In  No.  2  the  ideal  piping  ar- 
rangement is  shown,  the  up- 
rights being  extended  to  form 
at  the  same  time  the  sup- 
ports for  the  overhead  water- 
pipes.  No.  I  shows  the 
sheetiron  partition  with  the 
addition  of  a  wrapper  for 
women,  which  acts  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fourth  par- 
tition for  the  douche  cell. 
In  the  bath  room  shown  in 
Cuts  I  and  4  the  uprights 
could  not  be  extended  on  ac- 
count of  the  ceiling  being 
too  low  and  by  reason  of 
there  being  in  addition  heavy 
rafters.  This  bath  room  is 
in  the  basement  of  an  small 
factory  building.  We  had  to 
make  the  best  of  the  room  at 
our  disposal. 

Each  of  these  douche  cells 
has  two  needle  sprays  placed 
at  opposite  comers  of  the 
square  and  about  seven  feet 
from  the  floor.  These  two 
needle   sprays   are   controlled 

by  the  operator  in  the  operator's  closet.  Both 
sprays  can  be  made  to  flow  at  the  same  time  (See 
Cut  No.  4),  or  only  one  at  a  time.  They  can  also 
be  controlled  in  such  manner  that  while  one  opens 
the  other  shuts.  This  arangement  permits  the  di- 
minishing of  the  amount  of  water  which  is  thrown 
at  one  moment  onto  the  bather's  body,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  stock  when  the  colder  temperatures  of 
the  water  are  being  reached.  At  this  stage,  in  the 
usual  equipments,  the  bather  in  order  to  reduce  the 
"shock"  usually  turns  rapidly  around.  This  device 
avoids  this  necessity,  and  furthermore  by  reason  of 
the  showers  being  placed  in  opposite  direction,  the 
shock  is  administered  alternatively  on  the  back  and 
the  chest.  A  further  valuable  outcome  is  the  fact 
that    in   this   manner   deep    rythmical   breathing   is 


stimulated,  thereby  preventing  the  usual  physiologi- 
cal reaction  of  "holding  the  breath."  This  arrang- 
ment  gains  the  important  factor  of  increasing  the 
pressure  of  the  water.  This  increase  in  the  me- 
chanical stimulation  of  the  skin  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  tonic  douche. 

Answer  to  No.  IL  The  showers  for  all  the  bath- 
ers of  one  class  are  administered  by  the  instructor 
himself,  or  by  an  operator  to  whom  the  prescription 
for  eadi  class  douche  is  furnished  by  tfie  instruc- 
tor. The  mixing  stand  and  controlling  levers  for 
each  row  of  cells  are  located  in  the  operator's  closet 
r.t  one  end  of  the  bath  room.     (See  Plan  of  Bath 


No.  I 
Showing  how.the 


One  Douche  Cell 
bath'robe  or  wrapper  is  ipade  to  form  the  fourth 
wall  for  the  cell 


House  Annex.)  The  upper  half  of  this  closet  must 
be  of  glass  and  the  stand  for  the  operator  must  be  ^ 
elevated  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  bath  room.  Such  an 
arrangement  protects  the  operator  from  the  rapidly 
changing  temperatures  of  the  general  bath  room. 
In  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  talk  to  the  class 
or  to  some  individual  a  speaking  tube  is  led  into 
the  partition.  The  mixing  stand  is  provided  with 
an  high  class  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge.  The 
temperatures  of  the  water  is  regulated  by  valves  and 
the  pressure  by  special  by-valves.  A  special  ar- 
rangement provides  for  the  draining  of  all  over- 
head pipes,  so  that  inside  of  a  minute  after  the 
baths  not  a  drop  of  water  remains  dropping  from 
the  many  sprays.    This  assists  not  only  in  the  quick 
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drying  out  of  the  bath  room,  but  prevents  any  cold 
or  hot  water  remaining  in  the  pipes,  which  might 
at  the  next  bath  do  unexpected  harm  to  the  bathers. 

The  heating  of  the  bath  room  inside  of  three 
minutes  previous  to  the  douche,  the  mixing  of  the 
water  to  the  initial  temperatures,  the  gradual  or 
quick  lowering  of  the  temperatures,  the  changing 
of  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  changing  from  a 
2-spray  shower  bath  to  a  single  spray  shower,  the 
alternating  showers,  at  colder  temperatures,  the 
shutting  off  of  one  or  more  rows,  when  their  mem- 
bers have  had  enough  according  to  his  judgement, 
the  final  shuting  off  of  ail  water,  the  signalling 
to  the  pupils  in  their  dressing  room,  that  the  douche 
is  ready,  the  changing  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
air  in  the  bath  room  and  the  dressing  room,  it  is 
all  done  by  the  instructor  in  the  operator's  closet 

To  fully  explain  the  heating  plan  for  the  water, 
and  the  scheme  for  the  mixing  of  the  water,  and 


MixiNc;  Stand  and  Switchboard 

No.  3 

Inside  the  operator's  closet.    Controls  60  douche  cells  with  an  agregate 

120  sprays.     Note  position  of  thermometer  and  pressure  gauges 

the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  is  regulated, 
would  lead  too  far  in  this  article.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  control  over  these  items  is  absolute 
and  instantaneous.  These  are  mechanical  features 
which  were  worked  out  by  expert  plumbers  whose 
long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrothereu- 
peutic  apparatus  made  it  possible  for  me  to  have  my 


idea  realized  at  the  time  (1897- 1899)  when  die 
management  of  the  hospital  where  this  bath  ssrstem 
was  first  built,  were  casting  abottt  all  over  this 
country  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  could  meet  my 
ideas  about  douching  with  .a  practical  apparatus, 
only  one  concern  was  found,  who  not  only  acknowl- 
edged at  once  the  value  of  the  idea,  but  through 
their  long  experience  in  the  building  of  the  Bamch 
Systems,  were  able  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing the  mechanical .  features  which  make  the 
control  of  the  temperatures  and  the  pressure  abso- 
lute and  perfect.  How  the  control  of  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  air,  etc.,  is  brought  about  will  be  ex- 
plained in  answering  the  above  enumerated  de- 
mands. 

Answer  to  Np.  III.    It  takes  on  an  average  from 
two  to   three  minutes  to  remove   the  gymnasium 
suit.    I  have  timed  a  great  many  men's  and  boys' 
and  womens'  classes  and  find  that  it  is  sufficient 
time  to  allow  a  class  three 
minutes       for       undressing. 
When     the     instructor     dis- 
misses his  class  on  the  gym- 
nasium floor  they  return   all 
together     to     the     dressing 
room  and  each    one    to    his 
particular    booth.      The     in- 
structor goes  directly  to  the 
operator's  closet 

His  first  move  will  be  to 
close  all  the  open  windows 
and  air  shafts.  This  he  does 
with  the  moving  of  a  few  lev- 
ers. The  air  inthe  bath  room 
is,  of  course,  fresh  and  pure. 
He  then  opens  a  valve  that 
sends  all  over  the  room  hot 
water  of  about  120°  under  a 
pressure  of  from  30  to  60 
pounds.  There  are  in  a  bath 
room  of  40  douche  cells 
eighty  needle  sprays.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  to 
one  minute  he  alternates  the 
sprays  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  *  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  room  is  beautiful- 
ly heated,  the  air  remains 
fresh  and  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  air  to  give  at 
once  a  stimulating  and  com- 
fortable environment  to  the 
entering  class  members.  In 
another  half  minute  he  has 
mixed  the  water  to  the  start- 
ing temperature  of  about  100 
degrees,  and  at  a  pressure  of 
about  10  degrees.  One  and 
one-half  to  two  minutes  have 
elapsed  and  the  water  is 
spraying  from  eighty  sprays 
into  forty  douche  cells.  He 
has  touched  by  this  time  the  electric  bell  which  gives 
the  first  signal  to  the  tmdressing  class  that  the  bath 
is  ready.  In  another  minute,  if  they  are  not  very 
slow,  every  one  has  entered  his  doudie  cell  and  Ae 
shower  bath  proceeds  to  gradually  change  to  lower 
temperatures. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Plans  for  a  Bath-house  Annex'for  a  GymnasiumJBuilding 

No.  5" 

Upper  plan  shows  a  cross  section.     Lower  plan,  the  floor  arrangement.    This  arr;«ngement  would  accommodate  over  300  pupils  an  hour  under 
hygenically  perfect  conditions.    There  are  40  Douche  Cells,  each  having  2  sprays.    There  are  2  Dressing  Rooms,  each  having  40  Dressing  Booths. 


EDITORIAL 


A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

Summary  of  the  Symposium  of  Opinions  from 

Leaders  of  the  Profession 

By  Paul  C.  PhiUips,  M.  D.' 

IN  response  to  the  questions  printed  in  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia"  for  September,  and  previously 
sent  to  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  physical 
training  schools,  directors  of  normal  schools  and 
editors  of  physical  training  journals,  twelve  replies 
were  received  and  printed  in  the  issues  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.    The  questions  were  as  follows : 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

Will  you  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  a  brief  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing questions?  We  intend  to  publish  a  general 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  physical  training 
and  its  prospects,  based  in  part  on  such  replies  as 
we  ask  from  you. 

Questions: — What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most 
noteworthy  evidence  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
the  progress  of  physical  training?  (a)  in  your  own 
field;  (b)  in  general. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  likely  devel- 
opment of  physical  training  during  the  next  ten 
years?  (a)  in  your  own  field;  (b)  in  general. 

The  replies  deserve,  they  command,  the  attention 
of  teachers  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  Sel- 
dom can  a  dozen  men  and  women  from  the  fore- 
front of  a  scientific  profession  be  prevailed  on  to 
put  in  print  their  calm  judgments  of  its  achievments 
in  the  previous  ten  years  or  hazard  a  prophesy  as 
to  what  even  its  immediate  future  will  be.  To  the 
young  director  who  has  not  yet  sensed  the  signs 
of  progress  nor  attained  the  broader  horizon,  they 
should  prove  both  inspiring  and  illuminating; 
rarely  will  it  be  his  fortune  to  enjoy  such  visions 
from  the  lofty  view-point  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready become  eminent,  seldom  may  he  get  such 
leaves  from  their  autobiography. 

One  hesitates  to  summarize  or  interpret  these  re- 
plies for  fear  that,  in  the  composite,  each  may  not 
seem  to  receive  fair  recognition,  and  because  they 
present  considerable  variety.  Yet  the  replies  do 
submit  themselves  to  classification  and  it  seems 
worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  estimating  the  signs  of  progress  of  the  past 
ten  years  the  most  obvious  fact  is  likely  to  escape 
us,  namely  that  there  has  been  marked  progress,  not 
as  much  as  we  wished  nor  everywhere,  but  on  the 
whole  and  in  some  most  important  departments. 
This  is  virtually  assumed  by  all.  It  is  indicated  in 
the   raised   standards  of   education,   the   resultant 


recognition  from  educators,  the  wide  dissemination 
and  popularization  of  physical  education  and  in  the 
improved  co-operation  between  different  systems. 
The  majority  of  those  who  replied  state  or  imply 
these. 

In  raising  the  standard  for  the  directorship  the 
school  boards  required  that  candidates  for  physical 
training  positions  should  be  examined;  to  pass  the 
examinations  better  training  was  needed.  The 
schools  had  to  respond  with  higher  requirements; 
this  demanded  better  courses  of  instruction,  better 
teachers  and  at  length  better  applicants,  for  the 
character  of  the  work  in  the  training  schools  as  a 
whole  now  attracted,  and  its  entrance  examinations 
required,  better  material  from  which  to  make  physi- 
cal directors.  PrOgreess  in  this  direction  was 
marked  in  private  and  normal  schools  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
About  ten  years  ago  some  leading  spirits  set  up  a 
standard  for  the  future,  believed  it  could  be  at- 
tained and  had  the  courage  to  demand  it.  Physical 
directors  have  been  levelling  up  to  it  ever  since. 
We  might  say,  in  fact,  that  the  past  ten  years  of 
physical  education  in  the  United  States  has  been 
characterized  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  training 
schools.  Some  had  started  before  '96,  but  the  in- 
ception of  many  and  the  efficiency  of  all  was  pre- 
dominant later.    This  is  significant  progress. 

The  raised  standards,  too,  begat  a  more  thorough- 
going inquiry  into  the  basis  of  physical  training; 
the  physiological  and  phychological  investigations 
of  the  period  just  past  mark  scientific  progress. 
Vevf  of  these  studies  were  complete  and  much  of 
the  ground  work  remains  unexplored,  but  there  was 
noteworthy  advance. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  improved  personnel,  of 
course,  went  improved  methods;  the  broader  views 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  impelled  to  more 
scientific  and  effective  work.  The  natural  result 
was  increased  recognition  from  educators  one  of 
the  most  significant  indications  of  progress  in  the 
past  decade.  The  introduction,  very  generally,  dur- 
ing this  period,  of  physical  education  into  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  the  public  schools  was  the  logical 
sequence,  a  step  which  is  impressive  in  the  history 
of  our  science.  This  recognition  is  shown  again  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  physical  educators  admit- 
ted to  the  learned  and  scientific  bodies  of  the  coun- 
try. 

One  sign  of  progress  which  has  been  hardly 
touched  upon  is  that  of  the  determination  of  the 
place  of  play  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
the  plan*  of  physical  training.  Yet  it  seems  to  the 
writer  momentous.  How  it  has  given  meaning  to 
the  play  life  of  children  and  broadened  our  concep- 
tion of  exercise!  The  use  of  it  as  a  developmental 
and  remedial  agency,  both  for  youth  and  a<Iuk.  i> 
only  beginnig  to  bo  appreciated,  yet  its  bcenfits  arc 
untold. 

The  improved  training  of  the  physical  directors 
made  them  more  sensible  of  the  popular  need  for 
physical  betterment  the  increased  confidence  re- 
posed in  them,  because  of  that  better  training,  bv 
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educators  and  municipal  authorities  who  also  saw 
that  need  made  possible  in  great  measure  the  rapid 
dibsemination  of  physical  training  throughout  the 
masses.  But  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  lay 
in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  physical  director; 
his  desire  to  benetit  his  fellow  man  physically. 
When  he  had  grown  big  enough  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion from  a  scientific  and  practical  standpoint  and 
amid  convince  the  educator,  philanthropist  and 
health  board,  there  started  the  era  of  public  play 
grounds,  municipal  gymnasia,  public  baths  and,  most 
recently,  health  education  leagues.  The  director 
had  gone  outside  his  gymnasium  with  his  materia 
gymnastica,  obtained  a  copy  of  materia  athletica  and 
materia  aquatica,  and  the  era  of  extension  work 
had  begun. 

All  of  this  is  implied  in  several  responses  of  the 
symposium.  Not  educators  alone  but  the  general 
public  became  awakened  more  thoroughly  to  the 
need  and  value  of  physical  exercise,  a  fact  which 
largely  made  possible  the  extension  work  which 
was  planned  by  various  agencies. 

The  past  decade,  by  the  judgment  of  able  men, 
hai>  been  characterized  again  by  progress  in  co-op- 
eration. In  the  previous  one,  i886-'96,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  progress  seemed  to  be  partizanship. 
Several  conventions  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  were  largely  battle  grounds  be- 
tween rival  systems  of  physical  education,  each 
champion  anxious  to  prove  his  own  the  best.  Pos- 
sibly this  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  from  this 
threshing  floor  these  so-called  systems  emerged 
purged  of  whatever  was  unessential  and  outworn 
into  a  decade  of  co-operation  and  mutual  trust,  each 
crediting  to  the  other  its  real  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  bodily  training. 

What  of  the  future!  It  takes  judgment  to 'select 
the  most  significant  indications  of  progress  of  the 
l)ast  ten  years;  courage  is  required  to  predict  it  for 
the  future.  It  is  the  more  difficult  because  it  will 
depend  in  great  measure  on  the  life  of  the  people — 
a  changing  factor — by  a  response  to  their  physical 
need.  That  will  be  one  of  the  great  advance  steps 
of  the  next  ten  years ;  the  closer  adaptation  of  phys- 
ical training  to  the  needs  of  American  life,  to  the 
life  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  laboring  and 
scdenury  men  and  women.  The  great  field  outside 
has  only  been  prospected,  soon,  we  have  faith  to 
believe,  it  will  be  possessed  and  developed.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  meant  by  the  many  who  say  that 
the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years  will  be  continued 
into  the  next.  This  is  a  safe  prediction  for  the 
momentum  of  past  progress  will  surely  carry  us 
through  another  decade  with  increasing  achiev- 
inents.  The  spread  of  play  grounds,  municipal 
gymnasia  and  baths  will  be  most  noteworthy,  the 
increased  recognition  of  directors  due  to  still 
greater  fitness  for  the  work  will  be  important. 

In  the  schools  there  will  be  better  correlation  of 
physical  training  to  education  in  general  and  in  all 
grades,  in  fact  correlation  will  probably  be  one  of 


the  great  works  of  the  decade.  Physical  education 
will  be  still  further  orientated  to  the  grand  sdieme 
of  education  in  school  and  college  and  in  its  relation 
to  other  sciences.  Its  various  departments  will  be- 
come better  correlated  among  themselves.  Gym- 
nastics, athletics  and  play  in  their  myriad  forms 
will  find  more  nearly  their  proper  places  in  the  plan 
of  physical  and  mental  improvement.  The  bringing 
of  competitive  athletics  into  harmony  with  this  plan 
and  the  more  general  use  of  them  as  educational, 
hygienic  and  recreative  factors,  in  short,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  much  of  the  gymnastics  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  great  advance  steps. 

The  recreative  side  of  physical  training  will  be 
emphasized  still  further  and  with  it  rhythmic  move- 
ments, to  the  advantage  of  the  race.  With  the  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
our  profession  the  importance  of  these  additions  to 
our  materia  gymnastica  cannot  hue  be  appreciated 
and  developed.  The  remedial  value,  of  a  dance  and 
a  laugh  will  be  appreciated. 

The  signs  point  to  important  progress  in  scientific 
research  in  order  to  perfect  and  enlarge  the  investi- 
gations of  the  past.  This  research  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  offering  of  medals  for  conspicuous 
achievments.  As  a  corollary  to  this  will  be  the 
sounding  of  the  pedagogical  note  in  our  training 
schools  that  those  who  know  may  know  also  how 
to  impart  it  to  others  to  the  end  that  education  may 
be  advanced. 

Increased  recognition  by  the  medical  schools  of 
the  physical  director  and  his  subject  is  likely  to 
mark  the  period  before  us;  the  value  of  physical 
training  as  a  therapeutic  agent  will  probably  bring 
it  both  as  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  into  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools.  There  are  sign.s  on 
the  horizon  at  present;  some  speak  of  them.  Medi- 
cal gymnastics  will  thus  be  still  further  emphasized. 

But  not  only  the  remedial  but  the  preventive 
value  of  physical  exercise  will  become  more  widely 
recognized.  In  fact  if  we  should  be  limited  to  one 
prophecy  it  would  be  that  of  popular  education  in 
hygiene  as  the  most  significant  advance  step  that 
would  be  taken  in  the  decade  ahead.  Some  of  the 
replies  indicated  as  much.  The  education  of  the 
masses  in  how  to  live  physically  has  just  begun,  yet 
the  signs  are  significant  on  all  hands  that  it  will 
become  a  most  important  agency  for  good  in  the 
coming  years.  The  health  boards  of  our  cities,  the 
medical  advisers  of  our  schools,  the  health  educa- 
tion clubs  rapidly  arising,  the  increasing  space 
given  to  hygienic  instruction  in  the  public  prints 
are  finger  posts  which  "he  who  runs  may  read." 
The  municipal  and  state  regulation  of  dwellings,  of 
water,  of  food,  of  the  height  of  buildings,  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  are,  to  be  sure,  mandatory  but 
they  are  also  educative  to  the  masses.  The  play 
ground  gymnasium  and  bath  will  be  the  practical 
demonstration  in  this  education;  the  class,  the  lec- 
ture, the  literature  of  personal  hygiene  will  be  the 
theoretical  portion  of  the  propaganda.  The  physical 
director  ex  officio  cannot  keep  out  of  this  great 
movement;  he  will  be  found  in  the  place  his  talents 
fit  him  for. 

Never  has  the  call  been  so  urgent  for  physical 
directors,  never  the  opportunities  so  great  for  men 
of  education  and  mental  grasp.  A  great  opportu- 
nity lies  before  the  director,  a  vast  country  to  be 
gained,  has  he  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  go  up 
and  possess  it? 
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Fencing  for  Men  in  School  or  College 


By  Charles  A.  Ranktt 


Fencing  is  the  one  combative  form  of  sport,  fit 
for  tile  gymnasium,  in  which  courtesy  to  the  oppo- 
nent is  a  feature  under  the  rules.  If  there  were 
no  otlier  reason  for  recommending  it  to  more  gen- 
eral use  in  school  and  college  gymnasiums,  this,  by 
itself,    would   be   sufficient. 

The  tendency  m  games,  all  too  apparent  to  an 
old-fashioned  sportsman  who  graces  the  side-lines 
nowadays,  is  the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost;  to  have 
victory  perch  on  your  banners,  be  it  by  fair  means 
or  foul;  to  have  it  appear  of  record  in  the  next 
day's  newspapers  that  you  have  won.  This  spirit 
is  of  a  part  with  a  certain  commercialism  of  the 
times,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  eradicated.  But  it  is 
within  the  power  of  a  conscientious  director  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  those  under  his  or  her  in- 
struction to  a  nobler  and  more  generous  spirit  of 
sport.  After  one  has  watched  a  basket-ball  game 
in  which  repeated  penalties  have  been  inflicted,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  two  fencers  engage,  and  rival 
one  another,  not  only  in  combat,  but  io  the  fair 
spirit  evinced  by  the  quick  recognition  of  good 
touches   made   by   the  opponent's   superior   skill. 

Physically,  fencing  trains  a  perfect  co-ordina- 
tion that  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies.  It  is  my  personal  observation 
that  the  dancers  control  is  not  equal  to  the 
fencer's.  1  give  this  only  as  my  own  deduction 
and  would  suggest  its  consideration.  In  the  dance 
one  is  doing  a  prescribed  act.  In  fencing  one  must 
have  a  perfect  poise  that  enables  one  to  respond 
to  the  unexpected  with  exactness  and  precision.  It 
is  not  a  holiday,  fair-weather  sort  of  ability  to 
control  the  body,  but  the  instinct  of  balance  in 
grained. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  a  one-sided  exercise;  I 
reply  that  so  is  tennis,  polo,  any  game  in  which 
the  chief  implement  of  the  game  is  held  in  one 
hand.  And,  furthermore,  the  unused  arm  in  fenc- 
ing has  a  necessary  and  prescribed  action  of  its 
own. 

Fencing  requires  keen  mental  acumen.  Your 
"cart-horse"  will  never  excel  in  it,  but  it  may  help 
to  sharpen  his  wits.  Then  mental  interest  in  fenc- 
ing increases  the  further  one  goes  in  it.  I'^inally, 
it  really  becomes  a  purely  mental  game,  to  which 
the   body   is   merely   incidental    as   an   instrument. 

Rut  to  make  fencing  succeed  in  the  school  or  col- 
lege gymnasium  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  exact 
puriic>se  of  the  .sport  from  the  start.  Never  let 
the  pupil  forget  that  his  chief  object  is  to  hit,  and 
not  to  be  himself  hit.  Too  many  class  instructors 
weary  their  pupils  with  foolish  exercises,  and  the 
beating  of  feet,  that  have  really  little  place  in  the 
art.  Lightness  of  poise,  silence  on  the  floor,  are 
first  principles.  The  pupil  must  learn  these  things 
to  begin  with,  and  then  all  effort  should  be  placed 
in  the  development  of  blade  work.  If  pupils  are 
given  a  true  insight  into  the  game  they  will  like  it. 
Every  action  of  the  sword  must  stand  the  test  of 
common  sense.  It  is  always  consecpjent  upon  the 
action  of  another,  never  routine.  It  cannot  be 
taught   like   Indian   clubs. 


As  soon  as  possible  exercise  your  class  in  sets 
so  that  the  idea  of  combat  will  be  quickly  com 
municated.  In  the  attacks  see  to  it  that  the  lunger 
are  always  made  to  hit,  not  to  meet  the  opposue 
foil  in  a  parry.  In  teaching  feints  make  the  pupiK 
feel  that  feints  are  real,  that  to  be  successful  they 
must  be  "real  acting;"  that  they  must  accomplisii 
the  purpose  of  dissimulation.  In  short,  make  fenc 
ing  a  real,  living,  thing,  not  a  blind  series  of  move- 
ments. By  this  method  the  insight,  above  referred 
to,  will  be  conveyed. 


A  NOTE. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Ranlett,  fencing  instructor,  and  editor 
of  this  department,  received  a  serious  injur)'  early 
in  November,  in  an  assault  with  duelling  swords,  a 
broken  blade,  which  had  snapped  by  hitting  in  a 
thrust  the  bell-guard  of  his  sword,  passing  through 
his  right  arm,  from  forearm  to  bicep.  Mr.  Ranlett 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  fencing  for  this  season, 
and  through  the  necessities  of  other  business,  to  re- 
sign his  connection  with  "American  Gymnasia." 
which  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to  us,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  to  readers  who  have  become  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Ranlett's  practical  articles  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  art  of  fencing.  We  expect  tn 
make  other  arrangements,  by  which  fencing  new-i 
and  articles  will  be  continued. — Editor. 


Say  Too  Much  About  Individual  Plays 

A  new.spaper  writer  makes  the  following  com- 
ments upon  one  phase  of  current  football  develop- 
ments : 

In  recent  reports  of  football  games,  writers  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  enlarge  upon  the  performances 
of  individual  players,  attributing  victories  to  the 
star  pliiyers.  In  some  cases,  the  estimate  is  merited, 
no  doubt,  but  the  habit  is  bud.  In  most  gjimi*^, 
the  individual  performance  of  one  single  man  does 
not  win,  by  a  good  deal. 

Take  the  work .  of  a  drop-kickef,  for  example. 
How  frequently  one  reads  of  the  performance  of 
some  star  drop  kicker!  Does  it  not  occur  to  the 
writers  and  enthusiasts  diat  the  ball  has  got  to  be 
delivered  where  the  drop-kicker  can  show  his 
ability?  The  star  has  got  to  have  a  team  back  of 
him  that  is  able  to  put  the  ball  where  he  can  kick 
it.  Without  the  team,  the  mere  drop-kicker  is  of 
small  account. 

Football  is  not  a  one  man  game,  by  any  means. 
It  is  a  game  of  strategy  by  a  whole  team  and  the 
one  man — even  if  the  greatest  in  the  world — who 
relies  entirely  upon  his  drop-kicking  ability,  will  be 
a  poor  star,  without  a  team  back  of  him.  The  team 
is  required  to  make  him  a  "star." 

The  game  is  so  more  open  now  than  it  hi';  b  *-n 
before,  that  spectators  are  enabled  to  see  and  judge 
for  themselves.  Credit  for  winning  games  will, 
therefore  have  to  be  merited,  and  a  man  will  have 
to  be  a  star,  indeed,  to  entitle  him  to  the  honor  of 
winning  a  game  by  individual  play. 
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Beginning  Physical  Training  for  Girls 

By  Senda  Berenson,  Director,  Smith  College 


IN  order  to  make  clearer  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
should  like  to  state  briefly  what  the  requirements 
of  Smith  College  are  for  its  physical  training  depart- 
ment;  also  a  few  words  about  our  equipment. 

The  requirement  for  1400  students  is  four  periods 
of  exercise  a  week,  from  October ist  to  June  ist, 
for  the  four  college  years.  The  first  and  second 
classes  are  required  to  take  this  exercise  in  the 
gymnasium  from  November  ist  to  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion. The  two  upper  classes  may  take  this  exer- 
cise out  of  doors  (each  period  to  be  at  least  an 
hour)  or  they  may  elect  gymnastics,  swimming, 
fencing,  or  -aesthetic  dancing. 

VV^e  have  two  gymnasiums,  one  built  soon  after 
the  college  was  started,  with  a  floor  space  sixty 
by  thirty-four  feet,  the  other  one  hundred  by  sixty 
feet,  built  in  1891,  containing  a  running  track,  a 
small  swimming  tank,  and  the  usual  gymnasium 
accessories.  A  new  recreation  field  of  nine  and  a 
half  acres  has  just  been  completed  with  seven  per- 
fect dirt  tennis  courts,  a  full-sized  hockey  field,  a 
basket  ball  field,  a  volley  ball  court,  clock  golf 
circle  and  a  croquet  ground.  We  also  have  a  small 
club  house  on  the  field  with  lockers  and  shower 
baths,  lounging  rooms  and  tea  rooms,  where  the 
students  may  obtain  light  refreshments.  "Paradise" 
gives  opportunity  for  mild  rowing  and  paddling, 
and  an  unusually  fine  golf  course  which  belongs 
both  to  the  town  and  to  the  college,  is  within 
twenty  minutes  of  the  campus.  A  good  riding 
academy  in  the  town  practically  belongs  to  the 
college,  since  its  sixteen  horses  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  college  students,  and  the  very 
lovely  country  rolling  away  from  our  very  doors 
into  rich  and  cultivated  meadows  and  beautiful 
hills,  affords  wide  opportunity  for  long  walks, 
horse-back  rides  or  snow-shoe  tramps. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  one  director  and 
three  instructors.  Our  entering  classes  have  grown 
so  enormously  the  last  few  years  that  the  present 
class  with  its  465  members  is  a  bit  overwhelming. 
The  question  how  to  give  these  girls  the  opportu- 
nity for  exercise  on  the  opening  of  college  and  at 
the  same  time  be  certain  that  the  exercise  shall  be 
sane  and  healthful  for  each  individual,  is  one  that 
has  given  us  much  thought,  and  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  our  experience  along  these  linos  may  prove 
suggestive  or  helpful  that  this  paper  is  written. 

The  day  college  opens  the  entering  class  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  president,  the  dean,  the  college  phy- 
sician  and  the   director   of   physical   training.     The 


little  time  given  to  the  physical  director  is  spent 
largely  in  telling  the  students  about  our  aims— our 
ideals.  For  we  do  not  aim  to  make  athletes  or 
gymnastic  specialists,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
general  health  of  the  average  student.  We  believe 
that  rational  physical  training  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  any  serious  scheme  of  education,  be- 
cause by  means  of  it  one  may  produce  a  healthy, 
alert,  harmoniously  developed  body;  a  strong, 
beautiful,  well  equipped  and  well  balanced  machine 
with  which  to  meet  the  many  possibilities  of  life 
more  easily,  more  sanely,  and  more  joyously. 
Hence  the  swaggering  young  woman  who  comes  to 
college  for  the  one  purpose  of  "making  the  team," 
is  told  that  she  has  coitie  to  the  wrong  place..  The 
nervous,  feeble  young  woman  who  "despises"  ex- 
ercise is  given  forcible  reasons  for  taking  it,  even 
if  the  desire  for  it  is  not  innate  within  her.  Em- 
phasis is  put  upon  formation  of  habit,  hence  the 
importance  of  rational  habits  of  daily  exercise. 

The  students  are  then  asked  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  physical  examinations,  one  to  be  given 
by  the  college  physician,  and  the  other  by  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training.  These  are  held  at 
separate  times.  The  physicians  give  fifteen  minutes, 
the  department  twenty  minutes,  to  each  individual. 
Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  as  well 
as  members  of  the  First  class,  are  required  io  take 
these  examinations 

METHOD   OF   FIRST    EXAMINATIONS. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  give  twenty  minutes  to 
each  individual,  when  there  are  over  500  to  mea- 
sure and  only  six  weeks  in  which  to  do  it,  but  we 
feel  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  our  health  record 
is  an  unusually  high  one  is  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents get  this  careful  examination  both  by  the 
physician  and  the  department.  We  ask  the  usual 
questions  and  take  all  the  strength  tests  and  mea- 
surements. It  could  well  be  wished  that  these 
tests  produced  greater  value  than  they  actually  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  give  an  exact  -state- 
ment of  the  physical  condition  of  an  individual — 
so  many  other  factors  go  to  make  up  vital  energy. 
But  they  do  furnish  a  good  basis  to  work  on,  and 
the  tests,  translated  into  pounds  and  inches  mean 
something  intelligible  to  the  student. 

To  us  the  most  significant  part  of  the  examina- 
tion lies  outside  of  what  can  be  gauged  by  the 
caliper  or  tape;  it  is  the  awakening  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  an  interest  in  her  own  physical  condition 
and  requirements — to  the  necessity  of  hygienic  liv- 
ing. She  is  placed  before  a  large  mirror  and  told 
to  examine  her  habitual  carriage  and  see  what  a 
tremendous  difference  she  may  make  in  her  figure 
niorely  by  standing  correctly.  To  he  sure,  she  may 
'^ink  back  in  the  next  minute  to  her  "chest-in-abdo- 
HKMi-ont"  attitude,  but  at  least  she  has  seen  the 
(litYcrence  in  her  own  appearance  with  her  own 
eyes,  and  when  the  examiner  empha'^ises  the  fact 
th.nt  carriage  may  be  remedied  largely  by  getting 
into    an     ideal     position     as     often    as    po.ssible — by 
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thinking  about  it — she  is  impressed,  and  the  first 
seeds  of  physical  training  are  sown..  She  is  made 
aware,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  a  slight  curva- 
ture and  of  any  assymmetries  of  the  body,  and  she 
is  told  how  the  gymnastic  work  will  remedy  these 
defects.  She  is  shown  how  to  breathe,  and  advised 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  deep-breathing  ex- 
ercises several  times  every  day.  Special  sports 
and  outdoor  exercise  which  will  prove  particularly 
beneficial  to  her  are  recommended.  If  she  is  eager 
and  nervous  she  is  strongly  advised  to  refrain  from 
exercising  to  the  point  of  weariness;  if  torpid  and 
listless,  to  force  herself  to  exercise.  Such  a  ten 
minute  talk  to  an  individual  about  herself  does 
more  than  months  of  advice  given  to  a  class. 

The  new  comer  is  eager  to  join  some  sport  the 
moment  she  arrives.  No  student,  however,  is  al- 
lowed to  play  hockey  or  basket  ball  until  she  has 
been  examined  by  the  college  physician.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  these  500  students  at  one 
time,  all  students  who  wish  to  try  for  the  above 
sports  art  given  a  preliminary  examination  of  a  few 
minutes  by  the  physician.  They  of  course  have  their 
full  examination  at  the  scheduled  time.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  new  class  who  wish  to  play  basket  ball 
or  hockey  place  their  names  on  lists  put  up  on  the 
bulletin  board  for  that  purpose  the  day  college 
opens.  They  also  state  whether  they  have  played 
these  games  bafore  and  the  positions  they  held. 
As  soon  as  the  new  member  has  had  her  full  or 
preliminary  examination  by  the  physician  she  is  put 
on  a  scrub  team  and  as  soon  as  she  shows  any 
ability  she  is  changed  to  a  team  of  equally  efficient 
players.  No  student  is  allowed  to  play  more  than 
twice  a  week. 

The  hockey  teams  are  coached  by  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  department.  The  new  and  well 
built  hockey  field  has  given  the  girls  fresh  impetus 
and  they  have  taken  to  the  game  with  keen  enthu- 
siasm. But  basket  ball  is  still  Vy  far  the  most 
popular  game  at  Smith.  We  most  heartily  endorse 
this  keen  and  general  interest  in  basket  ball  because 
we  believe  that  when  it  is  strictly  supervised  there 
is  no  game  that  gives  better  physical  and  moral 
results.  Out  of  the  485  new  members,  300  signed 
to  play. .  Eighty-seven  of  these  were  not  allowed  to 
play.  The  213  played  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
first  class  teams  are  coached  by  the  junior  class 
team  and  the  instructors.  The  new  member  is  en- 
couraged to  play  tennis  and  she  has  free  use  of 
twelve  tennis  courts.  Golf,  riding,  clock  golf  and 
croquet  all  have  their  devotees.  Our  great  desire 
is  to  have  every  new  member  take  up  some  form 
of  sport  that  will  be  suited  to  her  physical  state, 
and  from  which  she  can  gain  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  as  well  as  exercise. 

BEGINNING  INDOOR  WORK. 
About  the  middle  of  October  we  begin  to  mak« 
out  our  schedules  for  gymnastic  classes.  All  our 
work  in  the  gymnasium  is  done  in  classes  or 
squads;  we  have  Very  little  of  what  is  popularly 
called  individtial  work.  Were  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  teacher  •  for  each  pupil,  individual  work 
would,  from  many  points  of  view,  be  ideal.  While 
the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  most  of  our 
institutions  is  still  what  it  is  we  believe  we  can  get 
much  better  results  with  graded  class  work.  The 
matter  of  placinjs:  all  our  students  in  tjvmnastic 
divisions  meeting  four  times  a  week,  at  hours  free 


from  acedemic  work,  is  no  small  problem.  The 
physical  records  of  the  new  members,  both  those  of 
th»  department  and  the  physician,  are  examined 
carefully  and  the  students  are  put  into  divisions 
best  suited  to  their  needs.  We  have  a  special  class 
for  those  who  have  deviations  of  the  back;  two 
special  classes  for  students  with  anaemia,  weak 
hearts  or  lungs;  four  large  divisions  for  the  aver- 
age students;  and  one  for  the  more  vigorous,  who 
are  put  into  the  strong  class."  Our  classes  for 
special  work  and  the  "strong  class"  are  put  at 
hours  when  the  girls  have  least  academic  work,  and 
with  the  four  different  divisions  for  the  average 
student  we  are  able  to  place  most  of  the  students 
where  they  belong.  Every  girl  in  the  class  natur- 
ally wants  to  go  into  the  strong  class:  every  girl 
is  told  that  she  is  eligible  for  the  strong  class  when 
she  has  shown  sufficient  gain  in  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  work.  This  encourages  good  work  in 
all  the  classes. 

After  the  students  have  been  assigned  divisions, 
their  hours  for  gymnastic  work  are  posted  in  com- 
plete "class  lists"  on  the  official  bulletin  board 
where  they  may  examine  them  at  their  leisure. 

On  November  isfc  all  the  gymnastic  classes  met 
at  the  times  scheduled.  The  girls  are  told  what  the 
character  of  the  work  will  be.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  gymnasium  are  read  to  them, 
the  roll  is  called,  lockers  assigned  and  the  period 
is  at  an  end.  On  the  next  day  regular  work  be- 
gins. The  character  of  the  gymnastic  work  for  the 
new  students  is  largely  corrective.  The  individual 
has  had  her  interest  in  her  own  physical  deficiencies 
aroused  at  the  time  of  her  physical  examination ; 
she  has  been  told  that  the  regular  class  work  will, 
in  most  cases,  enable  her  to  remove  them.  Her  in- 
telligence is  appealed  to.  from  the  very  first  Isson. 
Each  exercise,  simple  as  it  may  be,  is  explained 
fully.  The  special  value  of  each  exercise  is  en- 
larged upon;  the  reason  for  doing  the  exercises 
with  precision  and  in  good  form  is  emphasized. 
We  believe  in  "talking"  to  our  classes,  in  taking 
them  into  our  confidence,  as  it  were.  In  the  first 
few  weeks  especially,  a  iPew  minutes  talk  on  par- 
ticular points  is  given  once  or  twice  during  the 
lesson.  A  very  good  time  for  these  talks  is  after 
the  girls  have  worked  hard  for  a  bit  and  are  ready 
to  take  a  moment's  rest..  They  should  always  be 
based  on  the  exercises  last  given.  The  hygienic 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  reasons  for  a  graceful. 
erect  carriage  is  a  good  subject  for  a  talk;  so  also 
are  correct  breathing  and  walking;  the  importance 
of  being  conscious  of  one's  physical  defects  until 
one  conquors  them — ^in  fact,  whatever  is  sure  to 
suggest  itself  to  a  teacher  who  feels  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  work. 

We  feel  that  these  informal  talks  give  much  bet- 
ter results  than  formal  lectures  on  physical  train- 
ing. We  are  continually  striving  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual to  help  herself.  We  do  not  believe  in  taking 
nn  hygienic  principles  exclusively  in  the  gymna- 
sium any  more  than  we  believe  in  taking  up  religion 
exclusively  in  the  church.  Hence  we  grasp  any 
moans  by  which  the  individual  may  see  the  practical 
benefit  of  poise,  intelligent  use  of  muscles,  and 
economy  of  force — in  short,  a  harmoniously  well 
developed  body  under  perfect  control  of  the  will. 

This  may  all  sound  very  well,  but  it  also,  I  fear. 
sonnds  dull.  The  practical  application  of  this 
method,  however,   seems   to   work  beautifuly   with 
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most  of  the  students.  In  the  strong  class,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  students  who  have  had  gymnastic 
work  for  a  number  of  years.  Since  many  in  the 
division,  however,,  have  never  had  any  such  work, 
we  have  to  begin  with  first  principles.  Even  in 
this  class  the  girls  first  mentioned  invariably  tell  us 
that  although  they  have  had  the  work  before  they 
have  not  taken  it  in  just  this  way,  and  that  it  in- 
terests them  immensely. 

SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

This  method  may  also  seem  to  lead  to  little  work, 
but  quite  the  contrary  is  the  result;  since  we  en- 
courage the  accompanying  use  of  the  antagonistic 
muscles,  the  very  first  exercises  may  give  a  greai 
deal  of  work  to  those  who  are  interested.  In  a 
large  class  where  most  of  the  members  are  work- 
ing vigorously,  the  low  lazy  ones  soon  catch  the 
prevailing  spirit.  The  motto  of  the  department  is, 
"Work  hard  while  you  are  working,  but  stop  the 
instant  you  are  tired."  In  a  fortnight  the  class 
(and  in  a  number  of  our  divisions  we  have  seventy 
on  the  floor  at  one  time)  is  well  organized,  the  ex- 
ercises are  done  with  vim  and  precision,  and  the 
"new  member"  considers  herself  an  old  member. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  new  comer  to  take 
exercise  in  the  gymnasium  is  of  course  eliminated 
here  where  every  student  not  excused  by  a  phy- 
sician is  required  to  take  the  work.  To  be  sure,  a 
number  of  the  very  girls  who  could  profit  most  by 
gymnastic  work  bring  excuses  from  home  phy- 
sicians. But  even  these  often  become  wiser  with 
the  years  and  elect  gymnastics  during  their  junior 
and  senior  years.  Some  times  it  happens  that  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  unfortunate  experiences  witli 
physical  training  teachers  or  have  taken  too  little 
time  to  look  into  the  matter  of  physical  training, 
do  not  allow  those  placed  in  their  charge  to  take 
the  work.  I  have  a  case  in  mind,  of  a  weak  anaemic 
girl  who  was  excused  from  gymnastics  during  her 
first  college  year.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  gymnasium  the  following  year.  She  was 
given  special  work  all  that  year,  continued  in  regu- 
lar class  work  during  her  junior  and  senior  years, 
and  was  graduated  one  of  the  strongest  girls  in  her 
class. 

The  average  girl,  who  takes  all  requirements 
without  question,  takes  her  gymnastics  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  does,  •  however,  chafe  somewhat  at 
the  necessity  of  breaking  into  four  mornings  or 
four  afternoons  a  week  for  her  gymnastics;  and 
the  change  from  street  clothes  to  gymnasium  suit, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  is  always  a  trial.  We  try 
to  overcome  this  by  making  her  realize  the  princi- 
ple, trite  though  true,  that  every  advantage  gained 
involves  some  slight  sacrifice  and  therefore  that  the 
work  in  the  gymnasium  more  than  repays  the  ne- 
cessary time  and  trouble. 

In  conclusion,  the  new  student  takes  kindly,  as  a 
rule,  to  exercise.  That  she  often  displays  unwise 
judgment,  misplaced  enthusiasm,  is  not  so  much 
through  any  fault  of  her  own  as  our  country's  ill- 
judged  attitude  toward  the  whole  question.  How- 
ever, the  resent  agitation  for  clean  foot  ball,  among 
other  signs,  would  prove  an  awakening  to  saner 
icK-as. 

Ihe  time  seems  peculiarly  propitious  for  us  gym- 
nastic  teachers   to   grasp   a    great   opportunity — the 


guiding  of  the  youth  of  our  nation  to  that  which 
is  vital  and  fundamental  and  uplifting  in  physical 
training. 


Cincinnati  Public  School  Physical  Training 
Advancement 

""In  October  an  outdoor  junior  field  day  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  public  school  children  of 
that  city,  followed,  November  loth,  by  an  indoor 
senior  meet,  both  being  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Carl  Ziegler,  director  of  physical 
training.  There  were  800  entries  for  the  junior 
meet  and  2500  spectators.  The  events  included  re- 
lay races,  participated  in  by  teams  of  eight  boys 
from  34  schools,  none  being  over  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Other  events  were,  throwing  of  baseball  for 
distance,  75-yard  dash  and  running  broad  jump. 

The  senior  boys'  meet  had  the  following  events: 
Six  hundred-yard  relay  race,  eight  men  to  a  team, 
2t2  team*  competing;  hop-step-and-jump,  in  which 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence  all  the  winners  were 
colored  boys;  putting  eight-pound  shot;  and  75- 
yard  dash. 

Two  new  school  buildings,  each  with  fine  gymna- 
siums, have  recently  beofi  opened  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Cliften  School  gymnasium  is  35x80  feet,  in  the 
third  story  of  the  school  building  with  windows  on 
three  sides  and  is  the  equal  of  any  gymnasium  in 
the  city.  The  Evanston  gymnasium  is  35x65  feet, 
located  in  a  separate  building.  A  new  intermediate 
school  building  will  have  two  gymnasiums,  35x75 
feet,  on  the  ground  floor.  Plans  haire  just  been 
completed  for  a  new  high  school  building  to  cos< 
$600,000.  It  will  have  two  gymnasiums,  52x125 
feet,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  running 
track  in  the  boys*  gymnasium.  Each  will  have 
dressing  rooms,  shower  baths  and  swimming  pool. 
lliese  improvements  and  additions  mark  important 
prt)gress  for  physical  training  under  Dr.  Ziegler's 
aduiin'Stration. 


Money  Made  and  Spent  in  College  Football 
at  Harvard  and  Yale 

The  money  side  of  college  athltic  sports  is  shown 
by  two  recent  statements  made  public.  The  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  ending  September  ist  for  ath- 
letics at  Harvard  University  were  $99,743,  an  in- 
crease of  $15,934  over  the  previous  year.  Most  of 
the  increase  was  due  to  football  expenses.  The  in- 
come from  all  sources  amounted  to  $127,559,  which 
was  also  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Foot- 
ball brought  $85,335  to  the  treasury,  being  $16,678 
more  than  the  year  before.  The  Yale  football 
management  has  figured  a  total  receipt  of  $65,000 
for  the  season  from  that  sport.  The  Harvard- Yale 
game  netted  each  college  $32,000,  or  $64,000  for 
both. 


Maine  Students  Want  Hockey 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Maine  petitioned 
to  have  hockey  recognized  at  that  university,  but 
the  recognition  was  not  granted.  An  appropriation 
was  niadt^  however,  ior  a  rink  for  pi-acti#e. 
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Playgrounds  in  American  Cities 

A  Report  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  M.  D, 


A  TOUR  qi  inspection  of  playgrounds,  public 
parks  and  municipal  gymnasiums  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  public  play- 
grounds, Washington,  D.  C,  and  secretary  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America.  In  his  report 
he  gives  particular  attention  to  the  now  famous 
model  South  Park  system  of  Chicago,  makes  some 
interesting  criticisms  of  the  expensiveness  of  New 
York  city  playgrounds  and  insufficient  results  ob- 
tained, and  comments  upon  the  lack  of  supervision 
of  most  of  the  playgrounds  or  "places  to  play," 
in  Boston  where  the  playground  movement  had  its 
birth  in  this  country  20  years  ago.  The  vast  dif- 
ference between  unsystematic  methods  without 
competent  trained  direction  shown  in  New  York 
and  Boston  and  the  remarkable  success  obtained 
by  the  businesslike  methods  followed  in  the  South 
Park  of  Chicago,  is  plainly  shown  in  Dr.  Curtis' 
report 

For  further  information  concerning  the  physical 
training  work  in  the  Chicago  system,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  B.  De  Groot,  reference  may  be 
made  to  "American  Gymnasia"  of  March  and  May, 
1905,  April,  May  and  June,   1906. 

Dr.  Curtis'  report  is  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

CHICAGO. 

No  one  can  see  the  new  system  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  Chicago  without  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration and  wonder  at  this  mangificent  civic  en- 
terprise. Taking  all  in  all  and  considering  the 
magnificence  with  which  it  is  planned,  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  new  features  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  been  accomplished,  this  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  undertakings  that  has  been 
carried  through  by  any  commonwealth. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  apf>ointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and  thus  indepen- 
dent of  politics,  have  always  been  men  of  the  high- 
est ability  and  integrity.  The  actual  supervision 
of  the  parks  and  playgrounds  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster,  a  man  of  tireless 
energy  and  unusual  ability,  for  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  has  had  the  same  freedom  in 
making  appointments  and  discharges  that  a  man 
has  in  his  own  private  busiuijss.  South  Park  is 
a  separate  taxing  body  and  levies  a  tax  of  two 
mills  on  South  Chicago  for  the  support  of  this 
p-'.rk   system,   so   that   it   is   independent  of  the  city 


both  in  its  officers  and  its  funds.  It  gets  its  appro- 
priations directly  from  the  state.  It  has  a  separate 
police  force,  a  separate  water  system  and  is  now 
installing  a  separate  electric  light  plant.  This  form 
of  organization  has  doubtless  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  system,  yet,  still  the  new  South  Park  System 
remains  a  work  of  almost  inexplicable  genius. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  it  received 
$4,000,000  for  small  parks  and  playgrounds.  Since 
that  time  it  has  received  $2,500,000  additional.  West 
Parks  has  received  $3,000,000,  and  North  Parks 
$500,000,  making  $10,000,000  in  all.  This  increase 
of  $6,000,000  over  the  original  appropriation  seems 
to  show  that  Chicago  believes  in  her  new  system, 
and  is  ready  to  tax  herself  for  its  support  and 
increase. 

One  of  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  is  that  this  park  playground  has  the  beauty 
of  the  park  and  the  utility  of  the  playground  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  in  fact  a  playground  for  all 
ages  and  sexes,  and  yet  so  beautiful  that  it  seems 
like  an  oasis  in  the  coal  grimed  desert  of  South 
Chicago.  Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
iron  fence,  but  even  now  the  fence  is  so  far  con- 
cealed by  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  seen  from  the  inside,  and  soon  it  will 
entirely  disappear.  On  entering  one  is  first  im- 
pressed by  the  athletic  field,  where  baseball  and 
tennis  are  played  during  the  summer,  foot-ball  and 
tennis  in  the  fall,  and  skating  and  tobogganing  are 
enjoyed  in  winter.  The  water  is  sprayed  on  with 
a  hose,  so  that  the  ice  is  frozen  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  drops  one  or  two  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  As  these  parks  are  in  crowded 
sections  the  ice  is  literally  covered  with  skaters. 
A  slide  is  erected  at  one  edge  for  tobogganing. 
The  shelter  house  on  one  side  is  closed  in  and 
heated  for  the  skaters  and  coasters. 

A  second  notable  feature  is  the  athletic  field  and 
gymnasium  for  men.  This  is  also  surrounded,  as 
are  each  of  the  features  of  the  playground,  by  a 
high  fence  of  sharp  iron  pickets.  This  field  is  sur- 
roun(led  by  what  they  claim  is  the  best  running 
track  in  the  world  and  which  is  certainly  among 
the  best.  The  outdoor  gymnasium  is  large  and 
complete,  being  furnished  by  the  Narragansett 
Machine  Company  with  every  detail  of  outdoor 
gymnasium  equipment.  There  is  a  separate  place 
for  each  field  event,  such  as  putting  the  shot,  the 
high  and  broad  jump,  pole  vaulting,  etc 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  outdoor  gymnasium  for 
women  and  girls,  which  is  similarly  equipped  but 
smaller,  and  with  more  features  intended  for  play 
rather  than  systematic  exercise. 

A  fourth  feature  is  the  playground  for  small 
children,   also   surrounded  with  a  high  iron  fence. 
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and  equipped  with  all  the  most  improved  forms  of 
playground  apparatus.  In  the  centre  is  a  good 
sized  wading  pool.  Running  nearly  around  this 
is  a  concrete  sand  bin  often  as  much  as  150  feet  in 
length  and  15  feet  in  width.  It  is  covered  with  an 
awning.  Around  this  on  a  concrete  platform  runs 
a  concrete  seat  for  the  mothers.  This  is  also  about 
150  feet  in  length.  I  was  told  that  it  was  nearly 
filled  during  the  summer  months  with  mothers  who 
come  to  put  their  little  children  in  the  sand  while 
they  sit  on  the  bench  and  sew,  or  read  or  watch 
the  children. 

A  fifth  outdoor  feature  is  the  outdoor  swim- 
ming-pool. This  is  the  most  popular  feature  of 
the  whole  playground  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  a  concrete  pool  a  little  less  than  half  an  acre 
in  size  and  ranging  from  three  to  eight  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beach  of  white  sand 
in  which  the  bathers  burrow  and  bask  as  they  do 
on  the  sea-shore.  Around  this  are  some  two  or 
three  hundred  bathing  booths.  The  gateway  into 
the  pool  is  through  a  shower  house  containing  some 
ten  or  fifteen  showers,  through  which  everyone  is 
required  to  pass  in  going  into  the  pool.  Just  out- 
sode  are  the  waiting  benches  where  about  200  peo- 
ple are  usually  collected  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  pool. 
Elach  group  of  bathers  is  given  one  hour,  and  then, 
at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  they  leave  the  pool  and 
another  set  of  bathers  take  possession  of   it.    The 


park  furnishes  bathing-suits,  towels  and  soap.  It 
is  open  four  days  a  week  for  men  and  two  days 
for  women.  The  pool  is  lighted  by  electric  lights 
and  is  open  until  9:30  every  evening.  The  atten- 
dance ranges  between  ^Qo  and   1500  daily. 

The  most  notable  and  distinctive  feature  of  these 
new  parks,  however,  is  the  field  house.  These  field 
houses  were  built  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Burnham  of 
Chicago,  at  the  cost  of  about  $90,000  apiece.  The 
material  used  in  nine  out  of  ten  buildings  is  con- 
crete and  the  roofs  are  green  mottled  tiles.  The 
approach  is  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Ou  en- 
tering one  is  struck  by  the  magnificent  color 
scheme  and  the  wonderful  harmonies  of  the  reds, 
browns,  greens  and  blues  and  other  colors  which 
have  been  used  in  the  decoration.  The  broad  en- 
trance hall  contains  a  circular  rack  of  potted  plants 
which  enlivqis  the  interior  and  reminds  one  that 
he  is  in  a  park.  At  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
restaurant  or  lunch  room  at  which  such  small  re- 
freshments as  soups,  sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream 
€ind  pie  are  served.  All  of  these  viands  are  sold  at 
cost.  Five-cent  dish  of  ice  cream,  which  is  made 
by  the  park  department,  is  said  to  be  the  best  ice 
cream  in  Chicago  and  is  certainly  delicious.  So 
excellent  is  this  simple  lunch  room  that  many 
working  people  in  the  vicinity  are  now  going  there 
for  their  lunches  in  place  of  going  to  other  lestau- 
rants.    The    settlement   workers    say   that   they    are 


*This  is  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  whole  playground  during  the  summer  months." 
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having  a  strong  influence  against  the  saloons;  that 
the  people  find  it  a  pleasant  place  to  come  and  sit 
down  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  dish  of  ice 
cream,  and  that  the  attractive  surroundings  give  it 
advantages  over  saloons. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a  number 
of  buildings,  is  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  public 
library.  All  of  these  libraries  are  used  to  the  full- 
est extent  and  the  Chicago  librarian,  Mr.  Hurt, 
says  that  the  one  criticism  which  he  has  is  that  the 
rooms  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  people  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  them.  I  can  testify  for  my 
own  part  that  in  the  libraries  which  I  visited  there 
was  scarcely  a  vacant  seat. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  is  a  gymnasium  for 
men.  This  is  completely  equipped  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus,  so  arranged  that  the  apparatus 
goes   up  on   pulleys  to  the  ceiling,  thus   leaving  a 


many  of  them.  Off  from  the  auditorium  are  four 
or  five  club  rooms. 

A  notable  feature  about  the  use  of  the  new  parks, 
and  especially  the  field  houses,  is  that  the  ones  in 
the  better  sections  of  the  city  are  most  used.  In 
Hamilton  Park  which  is  surrounded  by  a  profes- 
sional and  business  population  of  men  who  are 
supposed  to  earn  from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  all  of  the  features  of  the  field  house  are  now 
used  almost  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  keejping  of  this  system  is  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  the  plan  itself.  Every  part  of  it  is  fault- 
lessly clean.  Every  piece  of  apparatus  is  tested 
every  morning  before  the  children  are  allowed  in. 
During  the  summer  tinie  there  are  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  attendants  in  every  one  of  these  play-ground 
parks.    There  are  three  life  savers  at  the  swimming 
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clear  floor  for  games  of  basket  ball,  indoor  baseball, 
etc.  Just  off  from  this  are  the  best  steel  lockers 
which  can  be  had,  five  or  six  shower  baths,  and  a 
plunge  pool  usually  about  15  to  20  feet  in  length. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  building  there  is  exactly 
the  same  equipment  for  women. 

Sometimes  on  the  ground,  but  more  often  on 
the  second  floor,  is  a  large  auditorium  with  mov- 
able chairs  which  is  used  for  public  lectures  or  pub- 
lic meetings  of  any  kind,  or  for  dances  or  social 
J^^'ltherings.  One  of  the  greatest  perils  of  South 
Chicago,  as  of  most  cities,  are  its  dance  halls. 
These  hall  are  generally  connected  with  saloons 
and  often  with  Turkish  or  Russian  baths  as  well. 
The  South  Parks  System  is  offering  to  the  people 
a  clean,  attractive,  well  lighted  hall  which  may  be 
used  for  any  neighborhood  purpose  where  the  best 
influences  prevail.  They  have  already  done  much 
to  lessen  the  use  of  the  surrounding  dance  halls, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  close 


is  one  who  has  charge  of 
the  shower-ball  house  and  several 
attendants  at  the  bathing  booths 
themselves.  There  are  three  jani- 
tors, and  a  force  of  three  or  four 
men  who  mark  out  the  running 
tracks,  tennis  courts,  care  for  the 
approaches,  etc  There  is  a  man- 
ager in  charge  of  the  building. 
Gymnasium  instructors  from  May 
to  November  have  charge  of  the 
outdoor  gymnasium  and  fields,  and 
from  November  until  May  they 
have  charge  of  the  indoor  gymna- 
siums. The  hours  are  from  2  to 
9:30  in  summer  and  from  3:30  to 
9:30  in  winter.  All  of  these  in- 
structors are  high  type  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  being  college 
graduates.  They  are  receiving,  at 
present,  $1100  a  year.  Every  pari 
of  the  playground  is  open  until  9 :3c 
a^  night.  On  Sundays  there  is  a 
special  director  who  is  an  assistant 
to  the  regular  athletic  director  and 
who  takes  charge  of  the  work  on 
that  day. 

If  one  may  venture  a  cryticism  of 
truly  magnificent  system,  it  is  that 
the  children's  playgrounds  are  much 
in  need  of  kindergartens,  and  that 
the  managers  of  the  buildings  should 
be  rather  higher  type  men  and  more 
of  social  organizers  than  the  ones  who  at  present 
have  charge. 

On  the  whole  the  impression  which  is  left  from 
the  visit  is  one  of  wonder  that  any  system  with  so 
many  new  and  progressive  features  co''Jd  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  such  a  brief  time.  It  is 
along  the  line  of  progress  in  other  cities  but  it 
seems  to  have  skipped  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  growth 
and  given  us  at  once  a  finished  product. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Chicago  appreci- 
ates its  new  system  of  playgrounds.  The  atten- 
dance for  the  last  nine  months  of  this  year  was 
4,442,768  which  is  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
attendance  for  last  year.  These  figures  are  re-em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  $6,000,000  have  been  voted 
to  this  purpose  by  Chicago  since  the  first  parks 
were  completed,  and  the  two  new  parks,  contracts 
for  which  have  been  let  within  the  month,  are  to 
l)c  finer  than  any  of  those  now  finished. 
A  remarkable  state  of  affairs  exists  at  present  in 
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the  Chicago  schools  with  reference  to  their  use 
for  social  and  educational  purposes  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  law  which  states  that  the  school  building 
may  be  used  twice  a  year  for  public  lectures  or 
meetings,  provided  that  all  expenses  of  janitor, 
heat,  lighting,  etc.,  are  paid  for,  but  as  an  actual 
fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  the  use  of  a  school 
building  even  twice  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  The  new  charter  of  Chicago,  how- 
ever, reads,  "We  recommend  the  widest  possible 
use  of  the  school  buildings  for  public  lectures, 
chibs,  parents'  meetings,  or  any  other  undenomina- 
tional or  non-political  purposes." 

MILWAUKEE. 

Before  leaving  Chicago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Mil- 
waukee to  speak  on  playgrounds  in  order  to  help 
the  council  to  decide  whether  the  $250,000  which  the 
city  has  set  aside  for  parks  shall  be  spent  on  small 
parks  and  playgrounds  such  as  those  of  Chicago,  or 
on  the  purchase  of  a  large  park  on  the  out  skirts 
of  the  city. 

PITTSBURGH. 

Pittsburgh  has  had  a  system  of  public  play- 
grounds for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  in- 
itiative in  the  movement  was  taken  by  the  women's 
clubs  of  Pittsburgh  which  have  been  raising  some 
$10,000  annually  for  this  purpose.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  the  city  took  up  the  work  and  they  now 
own  three  playgrounds,  most  of  which  contain  field 
houses,  though  much  simpler  than  the  ones  in 
Chicago.  These  houses  contain  a  small  g>'mnasi- 
uni,  a  few  shower  baths,  toilets,  and  a  storeroom 
for  the  playground  equipment.  They  have  received 
this  year  $80,000  for  the  finishing  of  a  new  play- 
i?round.  The  contract  is  about  to  be  let  for  the 
field  house.  It  will  be  on  a  much  more  ambitious 
*^cale  than  any  of  the  others. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  was  really  the  first  city  visited.  The 
supervisor  was  asked  to  go  there  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  the  superintendent  of  the  Star  Center 
with  reference  to  the  quipment  of  their  playground 
for  which  the  city  has  just  given  them  $S,ooo.  The 
school  playgrounds  of  Philadelphia  are  in  a  unique 
position,  in  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
supervisor  of  children's  gardens.  They  are  some 
thirty  in  number.  There  was  strenuous  endeavor 
made  in  the  council  this  year  to  secure  $100,000  to 
equip  a  recreation  center  like  those  of  Chicago,  but 
the  battle  has  gone  over  until  next  year. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  has  undoubtedly  the  costliest  play- 
ground system  in  the  world.  The  two  and  one- 
lialf  acre  of  Seward  Park  cost  the  city,  equipped, 
$2,500,000,  or  $1,000,000  an  acre.  About  one-half 
of  the  new  municipal  playgrounds  had  to  be  made 
by  demolishing  five  and  six  story  tenements.  The 
other  half  was  made  by  giving  the  children  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  some  existing  small  park, 
which  seems  like  only  the  merest  justice  to  them. 
The  latest  playground  finished,  the  Thomas  JeflFer- 
«;on.  cost  the  city  $5,000,000,  and  the  eleven  now 
finished  have  probably  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000,000.       One     cannot     help    being    impressed 


tor.  There  is  a  gymnastic  instructor,  of  course,  at 
in  looking  over  this  system,  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  its  management.  The  interest  on  $15,- 
000,000  at  4  per  cent,  would  be  $600,000  a 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  city  cannot  afford  to 
run  so  expensive  a  plant  much  below  its  maximum 
efficiency,  yet  the  city  is  certainly  not  getting  more 
than  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  possible  use  of 
these  playgrounds  for  the  lack  of  $30,000  or  $40,000 
spent  in  further  equipment  and  competent  super- 
vision. The  sites  for  eleven  new  municipal  play- 
grounds have  been  selected  during  the  past  year. 

The  school  playgrounds  in  New  York  are  much 
better  managed.  The  recreation  centers,  which 
have  grown  to  some  thirty  in  number,  are  main- 
tained throughout  the  year  and  are  constantly  in- 
creasing in  popularity  so  that  now  they  have  very 
nearly  reached  their  full  capacity.  The  recreation 
centers  for  boys  consist  of  a  small  reading  room, 
a  large  room  for  games  such  as  checkers,  dominos, 
lotto,  authors,  etc.,  a  study  room,  with  a  teacher  in 
charge,  four  or  five  club  rooms  and  a  good  size 
gymnasium.  The  boys  clubs  are  largely  debating, 
social  or  gymnastic  clubs.  The  girls'  clubs  are 
largely  literary.  In  all  of  the  girls*  centers,  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  evening  is  given  to  dancing. 

BOSTON. 

There  are  twenty-one  playgrounds  now  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  A  notable  thing  about  them  is 
the  cheapness  with  which  they  have  been  secured 
by  the  city.  A  very  large  part  of  them  have  been 
made  by  filling  in  ponds  or  marshes,  or  on  land 
which  was  secured  at  an  early  date  by  the  city  at 
a  small  cost.  They  are  under  the  park  department 
and  there  is  no  separate  supervisor  of  playgrounds. 
This  seems  to  be  rather  a  weakness  in  the  system, 
^  as  the  park  superintendent  has  more  than  enough 
'to  look  after  the  park  sy.stem  of  Boston.  The  park 
ideal  has  pervaded  the  playground  development,  so 
that  they  are  rather  places  to  play  than  playgrounds 
in  the  modem  sense.  They  are  mostly  base  ball 
and  foot  ball  fields,  which  are  flooded  for  skating 
in  the  winter  and'  which  in  general  have  their  larg- 
est attendance  in  the  winter  time.  They  also  have 
courses  with  board  boundaries  for  hockey.  There 
arc  many  acres  devoted  to  tennis  in  Franklin  Park, 
and  there  are  twenty-one  base  ball  diamonds  in 
Franklin  field  alone. 

In  the  smaller  playgrounds  there  are  swings, 
a  kindergartener  is  in  charge  during  the  summer 
time  and  an  attendance  after  four  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  seemed 
to  be  insufficiently  supervised,  and  very  few  children 
were  making  use  of  its  advantages.  The  supervi- 
sor has  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  a  competent 
director  put  into  each  of  the  playgrounds  would 
more  than  double  their  attendance.  The  park  su- 
perintendent would  be  very  glad  to  give  more  direc- 
tion to  these  grounds,  but  the  appropriation  is  cut 
down  to  such  a  small  figure  each  year  that  they 
have  to  be  run  on  the  most  meager  basis,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  questionable  piece  of  economy  to  cut 
down  expenditures  until  a  system  which  cost  the 
rity  $3,000,000  can  only  be  run  at  half  its  efficiency. 
Then,  too,  the  benefits  which  the  children  get  from 
ru  undirected  field  are  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
V  hat  they  would  get  under  a  skillful  athletic  direc- 
(Concluded  on  page  99.) 
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A  Freehand  Calisthenic  Drill 

By  Emma  B.  Paffendorf,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Of  Miss  Paffcndorfs  drill,  Mr.  G.  B.  Affleck 
says: 

"It  is  one  upon  which  one  of  my  assistants  has 
been  working  for  some  time.  We  have  tried  it  in 
several  classes  aiid  submit  it  as  one  giving  a  fair 
amount  of  moderate  exercise  to  practically  all  parts 
of  the  body,  with  about  equal  emphasis  upon  the 
hygienic  (physical)  and  corrective  and  educative 
features.  It  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  use  during 
a  short  period,  interrupting  desk  or  seat  work, 
though  for  this  purpose  alone,  certain'  additions 
would  make  it  more  effective." 


IV. — I,  raise  arms  forward,  lower  head  forward 
(B-i)  ;  2,  bend  arms,  hands  on  hips,  raise  head   (  R- 

2)  ;   3,  straighten  arms  sideward,  lower  head  back- 
ward (B-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  raise  head. 

V. — I,  raise  arms  forward  upward,  touch  left  toe 
forward  (C-i)  ;  2,  bend  anus,  placing  fingers  on 
shoulders,  bend  left  knee  upward  {C-2)  ;  3,  straight- 
en arms  sideward,  straighten  left  leg  backward   (C- 

3)  ;  4,  lower  arms  and  leg. 

VI. — I,  stride  left  foot  backward,  bend  arms, 
placing  lingers  on  shoulders  (D-i);  2,  turn  trunk 
right,    straighten    arms    upward    (D-2);    3,    return 


Kach  of  tlu*  14  j^roups  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  desired,  using  the  counts  as  commands.. 

MOVKMENT. 

I. —  I,  raise  arms  sideward,  bend  arms,  placing  fin- 
gers on  shoulders  (A-i);  2.  strai.^liten  arms  up- 
ward;  3.   lower  sideward;  4,  lower  downward. 

II. — I,  raise  arms  forward,  bend  arms,  placing 
fingers  on  shoulders  (A-2)  ;  2.  straighten  arniN  up- 
ward ;    3,    lower    forward ;    4.    lower    downward. 

III.— I,  raise  arms  left,  turn  head  left  (A-3)  ;  2, 
carry  arms  forward,  turn  head  forward;  3,  carry 
arms  right,  turn  head  right ;  4,  lower  arms,  turn 
head  forward. 


trunk,  arms  as  in  (D-i)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace 
foot. 

VII. — I,  stride  left  foot  sideward,  bend  arms 
placing  fingers  on  shoulders  (E-i);  2,  lower  trunk 
forward,  straighten  arms  upward  (E-2)  ;  3,  raise 
trunk,  arms  as  in  (E-i)  ;  4.  lower  arms,  replace 
foot. 

VIII. — I.  Jump  to  stride  position,  raise  arms  side- 
ward (F-i);  2,  lower  trunk  backward,  raise  arm^ 
upward  (V-2)  ;  3,  raise  trunk,  lower  arms  sideward; 
4.  jump  to  position,  lower  arms  downward. 

IX. — I,  jump  to  stride  (left  foot  forward)  raise 
arms  forward  upward  (G-i)  ;  2,  turn  trunk  right, 
bend   arms,   placing   fingers   on   shoulder    (G-2)  ;    3. 
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return  trunk,  straighten  arms  sideward  (G-3) ;  4» 
jump  to  position,  lower  arms. 

X. — 1,  place  hands  on  hips,  touch  left  toe  forward 
(H-i) ;  2,  bend  arms,  placing  fingers  on  shoulder, 
raise  left  leg  forward  (II-2)  ;  3,  straighten  arms  up- 
ward, lower  leg  to  (H-i),  (H-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms 
sideward  downward,  replace  foot. 

XI. — I,  raise  arms  sideward  upward,  stride  left 
foot  sideward  (I-i)  ;  2,  bend  arms,  hands  on  hips, 
a  quarter  turn  left  on  both  heels  (I-2)  ;  3,  straighten 
arms  forward,  a  quarter  turn  right  on  both  heels 
(I-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace  foot. 

XI I. — I,   raise  arms   forward   upward,  stride  left 


foot  forward  (K-i) ;  2,  Bend  arms,  placing  fingers 
on  shoulders,  a  quarter  turn  left  on  both  heels  (K- 
2) ;  3>  straighten  arms  sideward,  a  quarter  turn 
right  on  both  heels  (K-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace 
foot. 

XIII. — I,  raise  arms  forward,  bend  knees  (L-i)  ; 
2,  raise  arms  upward,  straighten  knees,  heels  raise 
(L-2) ;  3,  lower  arms  left,  fall  out  sideward  right 
(L-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  replace  foot. 

XIV. — I,  raise  arms  forward  upward,  rise  on 
toes  (M-i) ;  2,  lower  arms  sideward,  hands  on  hips 
(M-2);  3,  bend  arms,  placing  fingers  on  shoulders 
(M-3)  ;  4,  lower  arms,  lower  heels. 


Conditions  in  State  Normal  Schools 

By  N.  Adele  Taylor 


IS  the  importance  of  physical  training  in  the  State 
Normal  School  realized?  No,  it  is  not.  In 
many  cases  it  is  actually  neglected. 

Consider  the  girl  living  in  the  dormitory  of  a 
normal  school.  Her  class-rooms  are  in  the  same 
building  or  perhaps  a  few  yards  across  tjie  campus, 
her  recitations  confining  and  the  preparations  of 
studies  requiring  all  her  free  time.  In  one  normal 
school  the  juniors  are  kept  steadily  at  classes  from 
7.45  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.,  with  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  lunch.  After  this  many  have  special  work, 
while  the  majority  study.  They  must  then  dress 
for  6  o'clock  dinner  and  study  from  seven  to  ten. 
What  is  the  result.'*  No  exercise.  Many  girls  have 
said  to  me,  "Oh  no,  I  never  exercise,  only  in  the 
gym."  This  time  being  perhaps  one-half  hour,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Do  you  wonder  then  at  the 
nervous  headaches  each  night,  the  poor  digestion, 
and  the  sluggish  circulation  which  is  found  after 
a  few  months  of  such  a  life?  The  seeming  stupid- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  her  inability  to 
gra^  new  ideas?  Can  it  be  wondered  at?  The 
brain  is  not  mechanical,  it  is  physical  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  proper  nourishment  and 
rest,  if  it  is  to  be  worked  and  the  best  results  reached 
by  the  individual.  If  the  student,  then,  is  to  make 
a  success  of  her  studies,  a  healthy  physical  condi- 
tion is  absolutely  necesary  and  should  be  every 
teacher's  first  aim. 

One  may  find  on  the  teacher's  application  blank, 
"How  much  school  have  you  lost  by  sickness  dur- 
ing the  last  year?"  "Are  you  subject  to  nervous 
headaches?"  and  so  on.  Yes,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
and  the  very  men  who  ask  these  questions  and  will 
not  engage  the  unhealthy  teacher  are  now,  in  their 
own  schools,  sending  out  i?irls,  year  after  year,  who 
are  absolute  physical  wrecks,  giving  them  diplomas 
and  the  right  to  teach  because  they  have  passed  a 
certain  amount  of  latin,  history,  algebra,  etc.  Is 
a   plnsical  examination  ever  thought  of?       NO. 

But  these  conditions  in  the  schools  can  be  reme- 
died, for  it  is  not  too  much  study  that  causes  this 
poor  physical  state;  it  is  lack  of  exercise.  The 
gymnasium  teacher  is  to  be  appealed  to.  She  must 
Sfe  the  needs  and  cater  to  them.  She  must  have 
the  support  of  the  r^'>"cipal  and  the  other  teachers, 
and  she  must  have  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
students.         With    these    conditions    and    the    right 


course  of  exercise,  the  health  of  the  normal  student 
will  be  improved. 

TThe  second  aim  of  importance  concerning  physi- 
cal training  in  the  normal  school  is  to  make  the 
student,  first,  understand  the  value  of  exercise  and, 
second,  understand  what  exetcise  should  be  given 
in  the  school  class-room  and  how  to  give  it.  The 
publi*:  schools  now  demand  so  much  time  each  day 
given  to  gymnastics.  The  supervisor  of  physical 
training  comes  in  once  a  month  or  perhaps  every 
two  weeks,  but  the  main  and  principle  part  of  this 
work  falls  to  the  grade  teacher.  It  is  neglected  of 
course.  Why?  Because  she  does  not  understand 
its  importance  and  because  she  has  had  no  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  to  teach  it.  The  seniors  of  the  nor- 
mal school  are  to  be  found  hard  at  work  in  the 
model  departments  gaining  practical  experience  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  grammar,  drawing,  nature- 
study,  etc.,  but  do  we  find  them  teaching  gymnas- 
tics? No,  and  yet  the  importance  of  this  work  in 
the  public  schools  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Think 
of  the  poorly-ventilated  class-room  where  sixty 
chilren  are  bending  over  desks  entirety  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  The  lungs  are  compresstd 
the  spine  abnormally  curved,  and  the  circulation 
congested.  H  the  grade  teacher  understood  in  the 
smallest  way  the  results  of  this  harmful  position 
and  the  use  of  corrective  exerises,  the  amount  of 
good  done  could  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Physiology  and  anatomy  are  taught  in  the  normal 
schools.  By  whom?  Generally  the  science  teacher, 
who  makes  physiology  lead  up  in  a  way  to  the  other 
sciences  by  introducing  biology  and  studying  the 
minute  structures  of  the  organism.  Are  mo.st  nor- 
mal students  broad-minded  enough  to  apply  such 
teaching  in  a  general  way,  to  the  health  of  their 
pupils  in  the  public  school  class-room?  No.  Physi- 
ology in  the  normal  school  should  be  taught  in  its 
most  general  phase,  both  as  a  path  to  the  health  of 
the  student  there  and  then  as  a  guide  to  them  in  the 
class-room  when  they  enter  the  teaching  world. 

The  efforts  of  the  gymnasium  teacher  in  the  nor- 
mal school  should  then  be  untiring,  and  their  aim 
first,  for  the  benefit  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  girls  themselves,  and  second,  that  they  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  the  method  of  teaching  in 
the  public  school  class-room,  should  ever  be  before 
them. 
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Health  Education  for  the  People 


A  LARGE  number  of  men  and  women  actively 
ident'fied  with  educational  interests  in  vari- 
ous forms  gathered  at  a  Social  Education  Congress 
in  Boston,  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  2  inclusive.  The  spe- 
cial aim  of  the  congress  was  to  draw  wider  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  systematic  civic,  social  and 
vocational  training  of  young  men  and  women  to 
meet  present  conditions.  The  congress  brought  to- 
gether practically  all  the  various  forces  of  the  com- 
munity, the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  business, 
and  industry,  and  was  characterized  as  a  permanent 
mile  stone  on  the  road  of  educational  progress  in 
several  lines. 

The  indivduals  who  addressed  the  several  ses- 
sions had  considerable  to  say  of  the  physical  side 
of  education  and  the  theory  of  prevention  rather 
than  cure  for  bad  conditions.  One  session  was  de- 
voted to  health  education,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
New  York  city,  being  chairman  and  Rev.  G.  H. 
Gate,  secretary  of  the  Health  Education  League, 
being  secretary.  The  chairman  deliverd  an  address 
on  **Health  Education  in  America,  Its  Conditions 
and  Ideals."  He  said  that  "the  surest  measures 
for  the  future  are  those  which  have  been  successful 
in  the  past.  The  agencies  which  have  already  done 
most  effective  work  in  public  education,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  social  basis  of  health,  are  boards  of 
health,  boards  of  education,  the  public  press  and 
local  public  health  associations.  The  boards  of 
health  in  our  communities  must  become  increasingly 
boards  of  education  with  reference  to  informing  the 
communities  on  methods  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases. 

"The  social  aspect  of  health  must  be  included  as 
a  large  and  definite  part  of  the  instruction  given  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  schools.  It  must  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  individual  cannot  stand  alone 
and  that  the  safety  of  each  lies  in  the  safety  of  all. 
At  no  other  time  have  matters  of  health,  when  pre- 
sented in  concrete  and  interesting  ways,  been  so  well 
received  by  the  public.  Readable  accounts  of  work 
done  in  other  cities,  with  results  will  always  find  a 
place.  The  publication  and  circulation  of  pamphlets 
in  factories  calling  attention  to  unhygienic  con- 
ditions and  suggesting  modes  of  remedying  them, 
by  local  public  health  associations,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly useful.  A  small  group  of  men  and  women 
in  any  community  has  before  it  the  opportunity  of 
reconstructing  the  health  conditions  within  that 
community  by  steady  and  persistent  work." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Health  Education  League,  in  speaking 
of  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession:  "The  re- 


luctance of  medical  men,"  he  said,  "to  discuss  medi- 
cal subjects  on  the  platform  or  in  print  far  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  general  public,  has  led  them  to 
avoid  also  matters  of  preventive  medicine  or  gen- 
eral health  topics.  Now  that  the  causes  of  disease 
are  better  known,  it  is  only  right  and  proper — it  is 
the  bounden  duty —  of  the  profession  to  spread 
much  of  this  knowledge." 

Dr.  Sargent  instanced  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  disease — warming  and  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  food,  rational  exer- 
cise, sleep,  rest,  recreation,  etc. — as  topics  well  worthy 
of  the  physician's  treatment  in  this  way.  The  work 
of  the  Health  Education  League,  which  is  engaged 
in  this  work,  was  outlined,  their  activities  taking 
the  form  largely  of  pamphlets  on  health  topics  dis- 
tributed where  it  was  thought  they  would  do  the 
most  good.  It  was  urged  that  business  men  were 
more  and  more  demanding  that  employees  keep 
themselves  mentally,  physically  and  morally  fit  for 
their  duties. 

The  prevention  of  the  social  evil  was  dwelt  upon 
in  its  educational  aspect,  more  particularly  in  keep- 
ing children  busy,  in  looking  carefully  after  their 
general  health  and  providing  rational  and  sufficient 
exercise.  "Many  of  these  social  diseases,"  he  said, 
"with  which  the  community  has  to  contend  arise 
from  the  failure  to  make  proper  provisions  for  the 
leisure  activities  of  the  masses.  The  shortened 
hours  of  labor  and  the  concentration  of  the  work 
of  the  schools  into  one  session  a  day  have  gyeatly 
increased  the  responsibilities  of  those  responsible 
for  the  social  and  moral  health  of  the  people." 

"Education,"  said  the  speaker,  "involves  that 
complete  acquaintance  with  corporal  conditions 
which  science  alone  can  give."  Social  evils,  he  held, 
must  be  met  by  health  educators.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  education  should  be  provided  for  lei- 
sure— time  interests,  and  that  leisure-time  activities 
are  necessary  to  keep  men  healthy  and  moral.  Chil- 
dren, he  contended,  should  have  no  idle  time  what- 
soever. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  believed  that  there  is  a  very  strong  popular 
demand  for  educational  information  in  regard  to 
health  today.  He  found  in  Columbia  University 
that  the  training  of  men  for  the  crews  and  other 
branches  of  physical  activities  was  valuable  not  only 
to  the  students  themselves,  but  to  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
men's  own  families,  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
gained  the  knowledge  of  improving  their  health, 
and  followed  the  example  taught  at  the  university. 

"The  Columbia  graduates  today,"  he  said,  "are 
required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  to 
take  courses  in  physical  training,  attend  lectures  in 
personal  hygiene,  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  swimming  and  life 
saving,  These  are  compulsory  and  count  in  the  re- 
quired number  of  courses  for  a  degree." 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam,  American  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, Providence,  R.  I.,  presented  the  subject  of 
"Hygiene  and  Biology,"  otherwise  known  as  nature 
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study.  She  said  that  several  presentable  diseases 
are  becoming  of  national  concern  because  of  the 
extending  prevelance,  due  to  popular  ignorance. 
Tuberculosis  and  social  diseases  are  probably  the 
chief  among  these.  When  the  public  is  intelligently 
informed,  it  will  require  attention  to  all  transmis- 
sable  diseases  by  boards  of  health. 

The  most  common  factors  tending  to  mislead 
youth  are:  First,  his  misinformation  in  sex  prob- 
lems. Second,  thwarted  interest  in  the  origin  of 
life.  Third,  ignorance  of  the  sequence  of  vice.  Dr. 
Putnam  contended  that  the  results  of  these  afflict 
the  defenceless  in  largest  numbers. 

These  contributory  factors  in  individual  and  na- 
tional degeneracy  are  removable  in  a  wholesale  n^an 
ner  without  teaching  evil,  and  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree. 

Mrs.  Jewett,  Oberlin,  O.,  read  a  short  paper  upon 
public  school  conditions,  and  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cating children  in  health  matters  from  the  beginning 
of  their  school  life. 

Miss  Edith  Whitmore,  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Club,  told  of  the  work  of  her  organ- 
ization to  educate,  agitate,  and  legislate  on  measures 
necessary  in  Massachusetts  for  public  health. 

.Mrs.  Kllen  H.  Richards,  Massachusetts  Iiistitute 
of  Technology,  read  a  paper  on  "Application  of 
Health  Education  Principles."     She  said  in  part: 

*Tf  a  stranger  should  turn  to  universities  and  re- 
*iearch  laboratories,  he  would  find  a  considerable 
body  of  useful  knowledge  lying  on  shelves  and  in 
incubators.  Just  as  the  church  for  centuries  burned 
or  excommunicated  the  heretic  philosophers  who 
dare  to  say  that  the  earth  moved,  that  it  was  not 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  so  academic  circles  have 
too  often  excommunicated  the  scientific  thinker  who 
dared  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  pure  science 
to  the  relief  of  the  people's  ills.  Yet  what  is  the 
value  of  knowledge,  except  to  make  man  better? 
In  a  few  rather  spectacular  instances,  like  rabies, 
application  has  soon  followed  discovery. 

"The  strength  of  a  chain  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  weakest  link.  The  welfare  of  the 
social  organism  is  conditioned  by  the  well-being  of 
its  predominant  class.  In  no  other  respect  is  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  more  dependent  on  that  of  its 
parts  thai!  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  health  con- 
ditions. Social  education  may  and  should  take 
cognizance  of  established  rules  of  conduct  which 
I)owerfully  affect  the  combined  welfare.  Such  rules 
as  the  following  depend  upon  well  established  scien- 
tific facts  and  not  on  any  single  school  of  medicine 
or  ethics.  Fresh  moist  mucus  is  a  potent  germ 
carrier,  therefore  no  not  spit  or  cough  into  the  free 
air  and  thus  infect  your  neighbor.  Teach  all  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  fingers  away  from  nose  and 
month.  The  following-out  of  these  rules  alone 
would  lessen  the  death  rate  by  many  thousands  and 
the  sick  list  by  tens  of  thousands. 

"Since  work  with  the  children  brings  the  greatest 
return,  both  because  they  are  easily  influenced  and 
impressed  and  because  they  are  hostages  for  the 
future,  it  is  to  their  education  that  we  should  bend 
our  energies.  Trained  teachers  and  trained  niirses 
in  the  schools  and  trained  inspectors  and  visiting 
nurses  in  the  homes  will,  in  five  years,  revolution- 
ize public  opinion  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more 
prosperous  and  happy  community.  Before  this  is 
fully  accomplished,  there  must  be  more  faith  in  ap- 
plied  science.    The   colleges    and    universities   must 


remove  the  ban  from  efforts  toward  social  better- 
ment, must  revise  the  definition  gf  liumanities'  to 
include  man's  physical  nature  through  which  his 
intellectual  and  moral  ideas  are  expressed." 

She  presented  the  Japanese  army  as  a  striking  ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  usefulness  of  right  leading  in 
health  matters.  "They  have  shown  that  an  army's 
fighting  power  is  quadrupled  by  scientific  hygiene," 
she  said.  "The  armies  of  old  lost  treble  the  num- 
ber by  disease  as  by  the  bullet,  a  proportion  nearly 
reversed  by  the  Japanese  commanders  and  phy- 
sicians. The  truth  that  one  live  soldier  was  worth 
a  dozen  dead  or  sick  ones,  elementary  as  it  seems, 
was  only  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience." 
The  speaker  spoke  of  the  effects  now  being  made  by 
governmental  and  public  agencies  to  apply  hygienic 
science  and  avoid  the  waste  of  life,  formeily  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable;  now  known  to  be  avoidable. 

In  an  address  on  the  subject  "What  a  City  Owes 
to  Its  Boys,"  George  H.  Martin,  Massachusetts 
State  Secretary  of  Education,  stated  that  the  first 
f>bligation  of  a  city  to  its  boys  appears  to  be  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  develop  freely  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  without  breaking  the  laws  of 
man.  Most  large  cities,  he  said,  are  beginning  to 
recognize  dimly  this  obligation,  and  are  making 
feeble  and  half-hearted  attempts  to  fulfill  it.  A  few 
playgrounds  have  been  opened  here  and  there,  a 
free  public  gymnasium,  a  swimming  tank  or  two, 
and  some  skating  ponds.  To  pay  its  debt  to  the 
boys  in  full,  the  city  should  furnish  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  playgrounds  conveniently  situated  for  the  use 
of  all  the  boys.  These  playgroynds  should  differ  in 
size  and  equipment.  There  should  be  skating 
ponds,  swimming  places  and  amply  equipped  indoor 
gymnasiums. 

As  the  closing  mass  meeting  of  the  congress  to 
an  audience  that  packed  all  the  available  space  in 
one  of  the  cities  largest  theatres  Sunday  evening, 
Dec.  2nd,  the  general  subject  was  moral,  ethical, 
and  religious  education.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Cecil  Reddie  of  Abbottsholme  School,  England,  who 
told  of  the  method  he  used  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  boys  in  his  school,  which  makes  practi- 
cal use  of  some  of  the  ideas  often  held  up  as  ideals 
by  advanced  physical  training  instructors. 

One  of  the  sessions  of  the  congress  was  addressed 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Connor,  lecturer  at  the  Sargent 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  on  the 
"Social  Function  of  the  School." 


For  the  Physical  Improvement  of  Men 
and  Women 

The  American  Stock  Breedrs*  Association  has  a 
special  committee  at  work  on  the  problem  of  im- 
proving the  human  race,  with  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  as  chairman  and  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  sociological  department,  as  sec- 
retary. One  method  proposed  is  compulsory  men- 
tal and  physical  examinations  for  those  who  desire 
to  marry,  to  prevent  the  union  of  defective  persons 
with  consequent  defective  children.  The  committee 
is  working  out  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  presentd  to 
state  legislatures.  Previous  to  that  step  efforts  are 
being  made  to  educate  the  public  favorably  to  the 
innovation. 
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A  Demand  for  Instructors 

Th€  absence  of  properly  equipped  teachers  o 
physical  training  for  New  York  city  public  schools 
is  again  being  presented,  as  there  are  at  this  time 
vacancies  which  cannot  be  filled,  not  because  there 
arc  no  persons  desirous  of  taking  the  positions,  but 
because  there  are  no  licensed  applicants  who  pos- 
sess the  proper  education  and  training.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Gulick,  director  of  physical  training  in  New  York 
schools,  writes  that  the  positions  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  need  of  teachers  are  in  the  elementary 
schools.  "The  easiest  conditions  of  eligibility  are: 
High  school  graduation,  two  years  normal  course 
in  physical  training  and  graduation,  three  years  full 
time  experience  in  teaching  physical  training,  and 
then  the  passing  of  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practi- 
cal examination.  The  positions  are  good  ones,  and 
every  person  doing  good  work  may  be  sure  of  per- 
manency." 

Bearing  on  this  subject  one  of  the  genral  educa- 
tion magazines  recently  published  the  following: 
•Teachers  outside  of  New  York  city  who  have  had 
some  exprience  in  teaching  physical  training  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
teachers  of  that  subject  here.  In  fact,  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
secure  enough  of  them.  Examinations  have  to  pe 
held  repeatedly  to  keep  the  physical  training  list 
from  being  exhausted. 

"One  of  the  chief  reasons,  perhaps,  which  renders 
the  number  of  applicants  for  the  license  as  teacher 
of  physical  training  so  small,  is  the  fact  that  three 
years  in  teaching  the  subject  is  required  before  the 
applicant  can  take  the  examination.  This  results 
in  most  of  the  applicants  coming  from  out  of  town, 
because  the  private  schools  in  this  city  pay  as  much, 
if  not  more,  for  their  physical  training  teachers  as 
the  public  schools,  and  the  teachers  therefore,- who 
secure  three  years'  experience  in  these  private 
schools,  have  no  financial  inducements  to  make 
them  change  to  the  public  school  system. 

"To  the  teachers  who  take  up  physical  training, 
splendid  opportunities  are  in  store.  After  four 
years'  experience  in  the  elementary  schools  they  can 
teach  in  the  high  schools.  The  salaries  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  range  from  $900  to  $1200  for 
women,  and  from  $1200  to  $1600  for  men.  There  is 
an  increase  of  $100  each  year  for  both  men  and 
women.  In  the  high  schools,  the  men  receive  a  max- 
imum of  $2400,  and  the  women  $1900. 

"Dr.  Gulick  declares  that  there  is  a  better  future 
for  the  class  teacher  who  specializes  on  physical 
training  than  the  one  prepares  for  any  other  sub- 
ject. He  bases  this  declaration  on  the  fact  that  the 
demand  has  always  been  greater  than  the  supply  and 
that  the  field  is  widening  now  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  take  hundreds  of  new  teachers  to  fill  the 
additional  positions  that  are  constantly  being  crea- 
ted." 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  LICENSE. 

"At  present,  applicants  who  desire  to  take  the 
examinations  for  a  license  as  teacher  of  physical 
training  in  the  elemntary  schools,  must  have  the 
following  qualifications:  (i)  Graduation  from  a 
satisfactory  high  school  or  institution  of  equal  or 
higher  rank  or  an  equivalent  academic  training  or 
the  passing  of  an  academic  examination.  (2)  The 
completion  of  a  satisfactory  course  of  professional 


training  of  at  least  two  years  in  physical  training. 
(3)  Three  years'  experience  in  teaching  physical 
training  which  three  years  must  not  include  the  two 
years  devoted  to  professional  training;  or  six  years' 
experience  as  a  class  teacher  teaching  physical 
training  a  satisfactory  portion  of  -the  time, 
which  six  years  may  be  inclusive  of  the  years  de- 
voted to  professional  training. 

"Written  and  oral  examinations  for  this  license 
will  soon  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
either  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  or  Dr. 
L.  H.  Gulick,  Hall  of  Education,  500  Park  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

"The  written  examination  will  be  upon  applied 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  history  and  liter- 
ature of  systems  of  physical  education;  gymnastic 
games,  and  athletic  sports;  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  physical  training,  including  principles 
of  education,  methods  of  instruction  and  class  man- 
agement. 

"In  the  written  and  oral  answers  to  examination 
questions,  applicants  must  give  evidence  of  ability 
to  use  the  English  language  correctly." 


Folk  Dances  in  New  York  Schools 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  folk 
dances  in  the  New  York  city  public  schools,  partly 
through  the  classes  of  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League.  In  the  gymnasi- 
ums of  several  of  the  schools  normal  classes  of 
teachers  have  been  formed  to  receive  instruction  in 
this  type  of  dancing  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burchenal.  The  idea  is  that  after  these 
teachers  have  acquired  some  proficiency  they  will 
organize  classes  in  their  own  schools.  The  experi- 
mental work  with  folk  dancing  is  reported  by  those 
in  charge  of  it  as  having  been  satisfactory  in  re- 
sults. The  awarding  of  trophies  for  interclass 
contests  in  folk  dancing  as  well  as  in  athletics  in 
each  school  is  one  of  the  late  developments  in  this 
line. 


QUOTATIONS 


(Quotations  from  Montaigne's  Essays.) 

I  would  always  have  a  man  to  be  doing,  and  as 
much  as  in  him  lieSi  to  extend  and  •  spin  out  the 
offices  of  life. 

Life  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  it  is  the 
scene  of  good  or  evil,  as  you  make  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  his  soul,  you  are  also 
to  make  his  sinews  strong;  for  the  soul  will  be 
opprest,  if  not  assisted  by  the  members,  and  would 
have  too  hard  a  task  to  discharge  two  offices  alone. 

A  boy  is  to  be  inured  to  the  toil  and  vehemence 
of  exercise. 

Our  very  exercise  and  recreations,  running, 
wrestling,  music,  dancing,  hunting,  riding  and  fenc- 
ing, will  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

I  would  have  his  outward  fashion  and  mein,  and 
the  disposition  of  his  limbs  formed  at  the  same 
time  with  his  mind. 

'Tis  not  the  soul,  'tis  not  the  body  we  are  train- 
ing up,  but  a  man,  and  we  ought  not  to  divide  him 
— And,  as  Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one 
without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together 
like  two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


Dr.  Robert  Fisher,  Cleveland,  O.,  succeeds  Wiliam 
A.  Stecher  as  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dr.  Fisher  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  N.  A.  G. 
U.,  class  of  '92.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
in  public  school  work  in  Cleveland.  He  begins 
work  at  Indianapolia  the  first  of  January. 

Dr.  Wm.  G.  Anderson,  director  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity gymnasium,  returned  from  his  trip  abroad  Dec. 
I  St,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Anderson.  During  his 
absence  he  inspected  physical  training  and  hygienic 
institutions  and  conditions  of  England,  Scotland, 
Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Lang,  for  the  past  eight  year  physical 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  suc- 
ceeds W.  V.  Denman  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Denman  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

Anthony  W.  Chez,  West  Virginia  University, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chez  and  a  gymnasium  team 
of  students,  is  conducting  an  educational  campaign 
for  physical  training  in  the  towns  near  the  univer- 
sity, reaching  in  many  cases  people  who  have  a 
very  vague  idea  of  what  true  physical  training 
means. 

C.  W.  Hardy,  physical  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  recently  addressed  a  social  club 
on  health  and  exercise  without  apparatus,  with  a 
practical  demonstration  by  six  members  of  his  lead- 
ers' corps. 

Hartvig  'Nissen,  director  of-  physical  training, 
public  sdiools,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  delivering  a 
series  of  stereopticon  lectures  on  his  trip,  last 
summer  to  Norway,  his  native  country,  to  school 
children  and  their  friends  in  Brookline. 


Normal  School  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.  to  Grant 
Degrees 

The  entrance  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
29th  course  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  N.  A.  G. 
U.,  took  place  Sept.  3rd  and  4th,  at  the  school  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  .conducted  by  Robert 
Nix  of  Indianapolis,  Dr.  H.  Rasmussen  and  George 
Wittich  of  Milwaukee.  The  following  22  appli- 
cants were  admitted: 

Misses  Madge  Allen,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Maude 
Andridge,  Cincinnati;  Charlotte  Bozarth,  Chicago; 
Valesca  Ladwig,  Milwaukee;  Almira  L.  Henkel, 
Milwaukee;  Maude  F.  Howell,  Chicago;  Mary 
Hawthorne,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Valesca  Bazall,  Mil- 
waukee; Carrie  Snively,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Mabel 
Sheafe,  Florence,  Colo.;  Meta  Lignar,  Rice  Lake, 
Wis.;  Louise  Schulmyer,  Indianapolis;  Antoinette 
Schulz,  Milwaukee;  Lillian  Wirth,  Milwaukee. 

Messrs.  Edwin  Hadge,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Guy 
Wertz,  Richland  Center,  Wis.;  Her.  Beckmann,  In- 
dianapolis; Frank  Ernst,  Adams,  Mass.;  Ernst 
Klafs,  Chicago;  Otto  Rost,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Karl 
Stein,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Arthur  Ullrich,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  report  that  this  is  the  last  one-year  course 
of  tfiis  school  is  erroneous;  the  one-year  course 
will  not  be  abolished.  But  it  is  true  that  in  Sep-, 
tember,  1907,  another  course  of  one  year's  duration 


will  be  added  to  the  program  of  the  school  for  those 
graduates  of  the  one-year  course  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  in  the  sciences  related  to 
physical  education  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  times.  This  course  will  lead  to  the  degree 
of  G.  P.  (Gymnasticae  Praeceptar.)  The  complete 
plan  of  this  two-year  course  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future. 

The  graduates  of  the  i905-'o6  course  are  teach- 
ing at  the  following  places: 

Miss  Julia  Bigelow,  Stout  Training  School,  Men- 
omonie.  Wis. 

Miss  Carilin  Balbach,  Y.  W.  C  A.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Miss  Clara  Voigt,  private  gymnasium,  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind. 

Miss  Selma  Krumeich,  private  gymnasium.  La 
Salle,  111. 

Miss  Daris  Butts,  Whiting,  Ind. 

Miss  Mabel  Cook,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Albert  Tenscher,  North  St.  Louis  Gym.  .^sso., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Maroney,  Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Otto  Wurl,  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fred  Renter,  High  School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Emil  Katz,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Emil  Hacke,  Gymnastic  Association,  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

Emil  Schuyler,  Gymnastic  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Hy.  Meyer,  Gymnastic  Association,  Ft  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Herman  Laeber,  Gymnastic  Asociation,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Ernst  Thoma,  Gymnastic  Association,  Clinton, 
Mass. 

August  Frey,  Gymnastic  Association,  St  Paul, 
Minn. 

Emil  Vogt,  Humbold  Gymnastic  'Association 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

Helmuth  Wedow,  Milwaukee  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Notes  from  Posse  Gymnasium 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Fitzemeyer,  '06,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  director,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gymnasium, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  E.  Blanche  McCalmont,  *o6,  is  director  in 
Worcester  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  Muriel  E.  Hunt,  '04,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  is  assistant  in  Panzer 
Institute,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  city. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Hamlin,  reported  as  teacher  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  she  is 
in  charge  of  the  athletics  and  gymnastics  at  the 
Annie  Wright  Seminary  for  girls. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Whiting  is  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  as 
gymnasium  director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Sarah  S,  Webber,  '04,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Waltham,  Mass. 
Miss  Webber  is  also  assistant  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Sarah  £.  Stevens,  Boston,  where  she  is  making  a 
specialty  of  scoliosis. 
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Manuel  Velasquez  Ardeade,  '05,  is  introducing 
gymnastics  into  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Miss  Helen  W.  White,  '05,  was  married,  Oct  27, 
to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Learoyd,  Jr.,  of  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Rice,  '06,  was  married,  July  16, 
to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Shaw  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  They 
will  reside  at  Johnston,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Josephine  MacLaughlin  has  taken  Mrs. 
Shaw's  classes  at  the  Boy's  Institute,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Miss  Carrie  Moster,  *os,  was  married,  Aug.  14, 
to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Kennett  of  Boston,  at  St 
Paul's  Church,  Grand  Harbour,  Grand  Manan,  Can. 


Boston  School  of  Gymnastics 

Miss  Winnifred  B.  Whittemore,  1903,  is  instruc- 
tor in  the  Medford  High  School,  in  place  of  Miss 
Mirriam  Harris,  resigned. 

Miss  Beatrice  W.  Eves,  1905,  instructor  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  also  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  instructor  in  physical  training 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Nancy  Brownell,  1902,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  place  of  Miss  Carrie  Worthen, 
resigned. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller,  1891,  sailed,  Nov.  20th,  on 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  H.,  for  a  year  of  study  and 
travel  in  Europe. 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Chaplin,  1895,  for  many  years  se 
reary  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
died,  Nov.  17th,  after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

A  game  of  hockey  was  played  at  the  Riverside 
grounds,  Nov.  30th,  with  a  team  from  Smith  Col- 
lege.   The  score  was  6  to  o  in  favor  of  B.  N.  S.  G. 

Miss  Felicia  H.  Thomas,  1898,  was  married  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  8th,  to  Mr.  Walter  L.  Price. 


Oberlin  College  Teachers'  Course  in 
Physical  Training 

Nowa  Gibson,  1904,  was  married  June  12  to  Louis 
H.  Alexander.    They  reside  at  Danville,  Iowa. 

Carrie  Lohnes,  1904,  was  married  May  31  to 
William  Priebe.  They  reside  at  626  N.  Kenilworth 
ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Edith  Story,  1905,  was  married  Aug.  23  to  Law- 
rence V.  Lampson.    They  reside  at  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Re-location.—i Miss  Nellie  Leyde  from  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Miss  Maud  Monroe  from  teacher,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  to  instructor,  Oberlin  College. 

Miss  Frances  Knox,  from  South  Parks,  Chicago, 
111.,  to  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 

Miss  Bertha  Hopkins,  from  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Youngs- 
town,  O.,  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

New  locations  from  class  of  1906 — Bessie  Bow- 
man, to  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Helen  Cochran,  to  assistant,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Marks,  to  Columbus  School  for  Girls, 
Columbus,  O. 

Lucy  J.  Westlake,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
la. 

Margaret  Mosher,  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Auten,  to  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Amateur  Athletic  Union  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  was  held  at  New  York,  Nov,  19th',  attended 
by  delegates  representing  athletic  clubs  and  other 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  President  J. 
B.  Maccabe  occupied  the  chair.  His  report  stated 
the  progress  of  athletics  in  America  and  the  present 
good  condition  of  the  A.  A.  U.  throughout  the 
country.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
showed  a  healthy  state  of  finances.  The  registra- 
tion committee  reported  13,727  men  enrolled.  During 
the  past  year  280  sanctioned  meets  were  held  in  ad- 
d'tion  to  17  national  championship  meets.  The  re- 
cord committee  acted  upon  a  number  of  records 
about  which  there  had  been  question.  One  of  the 
matters  decided  about  which  there  had  been  much 
previous  interest  was  the  record  for  100  yard  da?h 
of  9  3-5  seconds  and  220  yards  in  21  1-5  seconds  by 
Dan  H.  Kelley  of  the  Multnomah  A.  C,  Fori. a:  u. 
Ore.,  June  23d.  The  records  were  finally  allowed, 
making  Kelly  the  holder  of  the  world's  record  lor 
100  yards.  The  basketball  committee  suggested  the 
establishment  of  no,  115,  130  pounds  and  heavy 
weight  national  championships.  The  committee 
suggested  the  holding  of  championship  games  in 
each  of  these  classes.  (This  plan  is  to  be  given  a 
trial  this  winter  in  New  York).  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Association,  recently  organized  was  admitted 
to  membership,  its  territory  to  include  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  James  E. 
Sullivan,  who  or  the  past  16  or  17  years  has  been 
secretary-treasurer,  and  general  center  of  A.  A.  V 
activities;  vice-presidents,  W.  G.  Harrison,  Pacific 
Association;  W.  D.  Nesbit,  H.  G.  Penniman,  South 
Atlantic  Association;  John  J.  O'Connor,  Western 
Association;  secretary-treasurer,  John  J.  Dixon, 
New  York  city;  chairman  national  registration 
committee,  J.  J.  Dixon;  chairman  finance  commit- 
tee, John  Steil;  chairman  athletic  championships 
committee,  B.  S.  Weeks;  chairman  legislation  com- 
mittee, B.  S.  Weeks;  chairman  records  committee, 
V.  W.  Rubien;  chairman  basketball  conmiittee.  Dr. 
L.  H.  Gulick. 

The  convention  passed  resolutions  designed  to 
prevent  college  men  from  representing  athletic  chil'> 
unless  they  be  resident  in  the  club's  district  for  six 
months  previous  to  entering  for  competition,  and 
providing  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  a  championship  meet  of  more  than  one  dis- 
trict in  one  year. 

Mr.  Sullivan  in  accepting  the  office  of  president 
of  the  association  for  whose  interests  he  has  done 
so  much,  said:  "I  will  aim  to  build  the  A.  A.  U.  to 
the  limit  of  my  ability.  I  am  particularly  desirous 
of  forming  special  committees  to  create  municipal 
athletic  associations  and  playgrounds  and  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  build  up  athletics  among  boys." 


^Vhere  the  A.  A.  U.  Stands  on  BasketbaU 

Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  chairman  of  the  national  bas- 
ketball committee  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  has  issued  a 
statement  regarding  basketball  in  which  he  says  tliat 
the  A.  A.  U.  as  a  whole  and  the  basketball  com- 
mittee in  particular,  "aim  to  be  of  service  to  thot 
basketball  teams  that  wish  to  play  for  the  fun  of  it 
and  be  protected  from  the  pseudo  amateur  who  is 
in  it  for  what  money  he  can  get  out  of  it    Pro- 
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fessional  basketball  is  just  as  honorable  as  any 
other  form  of  public  entertainment.  With  this  the 
A.  A.  U.  has  no  quarrel."  The  statement  lays 
down  the  law  that  clubs,  members  of  the  A.  A.  U., 
cannot  be  allowed  to  "support  a  basketball  team 
that  is  unregistered  without  forfeiting  its  right  to 
membership  in  the  amateur  body.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  those  who  wish  to  sup- 
port basketball  for  fun  desire  to  play  separately 
from  those  who  desire  to  play  for  money  and  that 
the  law  must  be  drawn  clearly  and  definitely. 

The  A.  A.  U.  has  no  desire  to  control  organiza- 
tions not  within  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  when  schools 
and  colleges  organize  teams  to  play  basketball  they 
are  wholly  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
This  is  just  as  true  of  basketball  as  it  is  true  of 
track  and  field  athletics." 


Classification  of  Olympic  Games  Events 

(Correspondence  of  American  Gymnasia.) 
I  read  in  your  October  number  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick's  letter  with  reference  to  the  Athens  games. 
The  whole  misunderstanding  comes,  I  believe,  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews."  On  page  48 
Mr.  Sullivan  sa>s:  "In  connection  with  the  Oljonpic 
games  there  were  many  minor  events  that  should 
not  be  classed  as  Oljrmpic  contests — such  as  row- 
ing, shooting,  cycling,  swimming,  fencing  and  gym- 
nastics. In  all  the  records  of  the  games  of  1896, 
TQOO  and  1904  the  scoring  and  records  are  based  on 
the  Olympic  games  proper."  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  Paris  congress  of  1894  which  proclaimed  the 
revival  of  the  games,  stated  they  would  comprise 
"autout  que  possible  d'exercises  en  usage  vaur  le 
moede  moderne"  and  nobody  ever  professed  to 
draw  up  a  line  between  the  "Olympic  games  pro- 
per" and  the  "minor  events."  There  are  no  minor 
events.  All  the  Olympic  events  stand  in  the  same 
rank.  Besides  equestrian  sports  and  boxing  were 
part  of  the  old  games.  One  fails  to  see  therefore 
why  aquatic  and  fencing  would,  in  the  new  ones, 
be  classed  as  minor  events. 

It  is  all  Mr.  Sullivan's  idea.  He  alone  made 
this  distinction  in  the  St.  Louis  program  of  1904 
notwithstanding  the  many  protests  we  sent  him. 
No  such  classification  had  been  allowed  either  at 
Athens  in  1896,  Paris  in  1900,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Chicago  program  for  1904.  (Chicago,  as 
you  may  remenber,  had  been  chosen  and  it  was 
later  on  that  the  Chicago  committee  asked  the  In- 
ternational Committee  to  allow  the  transfer  of  the 
games  to  St.  Louis.)  We  acknowledge  no  other 
records  and  scoring  for  1896,  1900  and  1904  than 
the  records  based  on  the  ensemble  of  all  the 
events. 

BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN, 
President    International    Olympic    Committee. 
Paris,  Nov.  10,  1906. 


Oljrmpic  Games  at  Athens  in  1910 

The  American  committee  selected  to  fake  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  Olympic  games  at  Athens, 
1910,  is  at  work  on  preliminary  plans.  President 
Roosevelt  has  accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  committee  again.  Casper  Whitney,  New  York, 
is  president  of  the  general  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  includes:  J.  B. 


Maccabe,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  Brook- 
lyn; G.  T.  Kirby,  New  Yoik;  J.  W.  Curtiss,  New 
York ; ;  J.  E.  Sullivan,  New  York. 

It  is  announced  that  the  general  committee  will 
be  made  up  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  to  include 
representatives  of  all  the  athletic  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  committee  con- 
tains members  to  look  after  the  interests  of  fencing, 
rowing  and  lawn  tennis  as  well  as  track  and  field 
sports,  and  the  committee  has  power  to  add  to  its 
membership. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Julian  W.  Curtiss, 
shows  that  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  received  from 
different  sources  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  last  Olympic  team;  and  after  all  expenses  of 
the  athletes  have  been  paid,  and  no  other  expenses 
were  defrayed  by  the  committee  other  than  those 
of  the  visiting  team,  the  sum  of  $2899  remains.  This 
money  has  been  placed  in  a  bank,  and  will  be  used 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  1910. 

Now  that  the  committee  for  1910  has  been  official- 
ly organized,  President  Whitney  will  appoint  sub- 
committees on  suggestions  or  the  revision  of  rules, 
and  these  committees  will  report  at  once  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Crown  Prince,  Duke  of  Sparta,  president  of  the 
Olympic  games. 


EfTorts  to  Unify  International  Athletics 

It  is  announced  that  the  American  Athletic  Union 
•ind  the  French  Union  des  Societes  Francaises  de 
Sports  Athletiques  have  made  a  formal  agreement 
of  alliance  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  international  athletics.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  to  secure  similar  agreements  with 
the  national  athletic  organization  of  other  European 
countries.  Negotiations  with  this  end  in  view  have 
been  in  progress  with  the  British  organization. 
President  Sullivan  of  the  A.  A.  U.  will  make  a  trip 
abroad  in  January,  and  while  absent  will  endeavor 
to  advance  this  idea. 


Predicts  Radical  Athletic  Changes 

Charles  H.  Genslinger  of  the  New  Illinois  Ath- 
letic Club,  Chicago,  was  recently  quoted  as  pre- 
dicting radical  and  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  American  athletics  through  the  A.  A.  U. 
One  of  his  predictions  is  that  all  of  the  sectional 
rssociations  will  be  disposed  of  and  that  each  state 
will  have  its  own  association  under  the  control  of 
the  national  organization.  "The  A.  A.  U.  has 
needed  a  shaking  up  for  a  long  time.  There  has 
been  something  lacking,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  I  believe  the  officers  of  the 
organization  have  solved  the  problem." 


National  Department  of  Health  Advocated 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  June  30,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Department  of  Health  by  agitation  in 
all  legitimate  ways  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
public  sentiment  in  its  favor.  The  naming  of  the 
numbers  of  the  committee  is  in  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University,  chairman  of  this 
s  ction  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
V  nccmcnt  of  Science.  The  movement  in  general 
bas  the  support  of  the  principal  journals  of  medi- 
cine and  hygiene  in  the  United  States. 
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Physical  Training  for  Washington  Colored  People 


By  Edwin  B.  Henderson 


SYSTEMATIC  physical  training  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  done  only 
in  the  public  schools.  Each  graded  school  teacher 
daily  gives  her  class  the  exercises  prescribed  by 
the  department  of  physical  training  for  the  month. 
The  exercises  given  are  free  movements  or  with 
light  apparatus,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to. 
play  games  at  their  play  periods.  In  the  high 
schools  for  colored  children,  Swedish  exercises  are 
given  girls,  and  the  boys's  classes  have  a  gymna- 
sium period  one  hour  a  week.  During  voluntary 
periods  after  the  close  of  school  the  girls  play  gym- 
nastic games  and  are  led  in  class  dancing,  while 
lx>ys  are  coached  in  football,  basket-ball  and  other 
athletic  sports.  Normal  school  students  are  in- 
structed in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  school  room  by  Miss  A.  J.  Turner.  Grad- 
uates of  the  city  normal  schools  are  very  efficient 
class  room  teachers  of  physical  training,  and  those 
who  teach  elsewhere  than  Washington,  often  are 
pioneers  in  introducing  physical  training  in  the 
schools  where  they  teach.  This  year  the  young  men 
will  be  given  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  athletic  sports  in  order  to  capably  develop  ath- 
letics in  the  graded  schools  in  which  they  will  teach. 
The  only  colored  instructors  of  physical  training 
devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  work  of  the 
profession  are  those  who  are  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  All  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  all 
have  attended  schools  of  physical  training. 

Miss  Anita  J.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  Sargent's 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  is  assistant  to 
Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Training.  Miss  Turner's  work  in  the 
colored  schools  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Stone- 
road.  Miss  L.  E.  Love  and  Miss  J.  E.  Davis  teach 
in  the  graded  schools.  Miss  Therese  Lee  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  school  and  myself  are  employed  in  the 
high  schools.  The  salaries  are  from  $650  to  $1,350 
per  annum. 

The  only  athletic*  sports  which  colored  people  in 
Washington  and  Southern  cities  have  heretofore 
indulged  in  or  patronized  to  fair  extent  are  base- 
Note. — At  the  request  of  "American  Gymnasia," 
Mr.  Henderson  has  prepared  this  summary  of  phys- 
ical training  work  for  the  colored  people  of  his 
section  of  the  country.  Working  with  some  handi- 
caps, one  of  which  is  the  race  feeling,  much  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  a  field  where  physical 
training  and  all  that  should  go  with  it,  has  so  much 
opportunity  for  fniitful  results,  especially  with 
earnest  and  energetic  trained  workers  to  guide  it. 


ball  and  football.  Track  and  field  athletics,  basket- 
ball, and  gymnastic  sports  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected.  BasAall  is  the  favorite  game.  Football 
teams  exist  in  many  colored  southern  schools.  How- 
ard University  of  Washington  has  a  prominent 
football  team  and  plays  annually  games  with  the 
large  colored  institutions  of  learning  throngfaout 
the  South  and  East.  Howard  has  no  systematized 
physical  training  for  her  students.  There  is  no  gym- 
nasium, though  a  splendid  campus  ofTers  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  recreation.  The  colored  pub- 
lic schools  can  only  boast  of  one  armory  in  a  high 
sdiool  in  which  is  carried  on  gymnasium  work. 
This  year  eight  shower  baths  of  latest  improve- 
ments have  been  installed  for  boys  and  girls  near 
the  gymnasium.  There  are  no  public  school  ath- 
letic grounds,  and  but  few  schools  have  ^niple  play 
space.  However,  we  hope  for  better  facilities  in 
the  near  future. 

Last  May,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty, 
representatives  of  the  colored  high  schools  and  How- 
ard University,  a  very  successful  initial  attempt  at 
conducting  a  large  athletic  meet  was  made.  The 
local  press  highly  complimented  the  games  commit- 
tee on  the  management  of  the  meet.  There  was  an 
attendance  of  2,000  people,  of  whom  not  one-quar- 
ter had  ever  witnessed  any  sort  of  an  athletic  meet 
Nearly  every  official  used  had  to  be  coached  in  his 
duties.  This  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  introducing  physical  work  among 
the  colored  people. 

The  result  of  the  meet  was  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  association  for  the  development,  fos- 
tering and  control  of  inter-scholastic  athletics  and 
amateur  athletics  about  the  District.  Though  mem- 
bers of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States,  our  colored  athletes  are  advised  not  to 
enter  athletic  meets  held  in  Washington  and  the 
South.  Feeling  the  need  of  an  association  to  fos- 
ter amateur  athletics  among  colored  people  caused 
the  above  organization  to  take  place  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are:  Prof.  W.  A.  Joiner,  A.M.; 
Prof.  Decatur,  C.  B.,  of  Howard  Univerity;  Prof 
Garnet  Wilkinson,  xA..B.;  Prof.  Robert  Mattingly, 
A.  B.,  of  the  high  schools,  and  myself. 

Money  is  now  being  raised  for  a  prospective  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  to  cost  $50,000,  for  colored  men.  Mr. 
John  Rockefeller  has  promised  $25,000,  and  the  cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city  promises  a  third  of  the 
remaining  $25,000  to  be  raised. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  Washington  play- 
grounds, is  doing  splendid  work  in  this  city.  His 
efforts  for  colored  children  arc  highly  appreciated. 
The  moral  benefits  arc  as  evident  as  the  physical. 
In  his  report  this  year,  G)ngress  has  been  asked  for 
appropriation  to  purchase  permanent  playgrounds 
one  of  which  is  for  colored  dhildrcn. 

On  a  whole  the  work  looks  more  promising.  With 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  model  building,  including  a  gymna- 
sium in  sight,  and  an  organization  fostering  and  pro- 
moting athletics  at  work,  we  who  work  in  this  M^ 
soon  hope  to  see  our  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of 
man's  physical  and  moral  powers  bearinif  fruit 
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Olympic  Games  in  London,  1908 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  London,  Dec.  iStli, 
reports  on  authority  of  Lord  Desborough,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  British  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation it  was  decided  that  the  fourth  celebration  of 
the  original  series  of  Olympic  games  should  be 
held  in  London  in  the  month  of  July,  1908.  The 
project  has  received  enthusiastic  support,  and  valu- 
able prizes  will  be  offered.  The  events  are  only 
open  to  amateurs,  and  as  many  forms  of  sport  as 
is  practicable  will  be  included. 

The  prizes  will  consist  of  certificates,  with  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  which  will  become  stan- 
dard medals  for  these  games.  Certain  challenge 
prizes  have  been  offered  in  addition  by  the  generos- 
ity of  private  individuals  or  of  societies.  Among 
these  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Pourtales  vase 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  will  be  remounted  on 
a  specially  designed  pedestal  and  presented  for 
open  competition  among  amateur  teams  of 
Epeistes  by  the  Fencers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  King  has 
this  year  consented  to  become  a  patron  of  the 
Amateur  Fencing  Association. 

A  prize  is  offered  for  the  discus  by  Mme.  de 
Montgomerie,  and  the  $1000  challenge  shield  by  the 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  which  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  world  for  this  occasion.  The 
games  will  be  held  after  the  Henley  regatta  and 
after  the  A.  A.  A.  championships. 

As  far  as  possible  all  the  competitions,  including 
swimming,  archery,  fencing,  lawn  tennis,  etc.,  will 
be  held  on  the  same  site  in  which  the  amphitheatre 
for  the  track  athletics  will  be  erected.  But  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  rowing,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
contest  elsewhere,  the  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  the  association  governing  the  sports. 


The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  lockers,  shower  baths, 
etc.,  and  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to  two  large, 
splendidly  equipped  gymnasiums.  The  building  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  people  who 
.wish  to  use  it. 


Playgrounds  in  American  Cities 
(Continued  from  page  89.) 

Charlestown  and  Wood  Island  Park,  and  there  will 
be  an  athletic  director  in  the  two  new  outdoor 
seesaws  and  teeter  ladders  for  the  small  children  and 
g:vmnasiums  which  are  now  being  equipped. 

'The  Park  Superintendent  assured  me  that  the 
playgrounds  were  very  popular  in  Boston,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  things  that  an  alderman 
could  do  was  to  try  to  secure  a  playground  for  his 
ward.  The  playgrounds  of  Boston  are,  some  of 
them,  now  nearly  twenty  years  old. 

There  is  a  public  bath  and  gymnasium  commis- 
sion who  have  charge  of  a  scries  of  ten  public  gym- 
nasiums, and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  that  the 
playgrounds  ought  to  be  put  in  their  charge.  Some 
of  these  are  adjoining  the  playgrounds  of  the  park 
department,  and  it  certainly  is  a  pity  that  the  two 
should  not  be  under  one  management,  but  the  writer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  state  which  would  be  the 
better  board  of  control. 

The  new  municipal  building  on  Columbia  Road 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  admirable  civic  cen- 
ters that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  resembles  the  field 
houses  of  Chicago,  except  that  it  is  not  connected 
with  the  park  system.  The  basement  has  a  fair 
sized  swimming-pool.  On  the  first  floor  are  a 
large  auditorium   and  a  good  sized   public   library. 


Practical  Scholastic  Athletic  Rules 

With  a  desire  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of 
rules  to  govern  the  competition  of  school  boys  in 
interscholastic  athletics,  G.  W.  Orton  of  the  Athletic 
.Association  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  head  masters  and  the  heads 
of  various  athletic  organizations  throughout  the 
country  with  the  hope  that  four  general  broad 
rules  therein  outlined  will  be  adopted,  deaHng  with 
eligibility.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  head  mas- 
ters it  is  expected  that  the  establishment  of  the 
rules  proposed  will  lead  to  more  competitions  and 
to  intercity  contests  in  a  field  of  athletics  which  is 
rapidly  assuming  large  and  important  proportions. 

In  the  proposed  rules,  which  are  given  below,  the 
vote  of, the  Head  Masters  will  decide  whether  Sec- 
tion A  or  B  of  Rule  III.,  limiting  the  age  of  the 
competing  athletes,  be  the  one  to  stand.    The  rules : 

I. — All  representatives  must  be  am.-iteurs. 

II. — All  representatives  must  be  regularly  matric- 
ulated in  the  school  on  or  before  Oct.  15  of  the 
school  year,  and  must  be  bona  fide  students,  taking 
at  least  fifteen  recitations  per  week. 

III.— (a)  All  representatives  must,  on  the  day  of 
the  competition,  be  not  yet  21  years  of  age.  (b) 
.'Ml  representatives  must,  on  the  day  of  the  compe- 
tition, be  not  yet  20  years  of  age. 

IV. — F)ach  representative  must  be  a  bona  fide  stu- 
dent of  the  school  for  one  calendar  year  before  he 
is  eligible  to  compete  for  said  school. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members,  No.  4 

TO    REDUCE    THE    WEIGHT. 

1.  Take  regular  vigorous  exercise  daily,  so  as  to 
perspire  freely. 

2.  Take  cold  baths,  using  the  precautions  under 
the  hints  on  bathing. 

3.  Do  not  sleep  more  than  .seven  hours. 

4.  Drink  less,  eat  less.     Avoid  sweets. 

5.  Eat  proteid  and  dry  foods  and  acid  fruits. 

6.  For  obesity  take  exercise  for  the  abdominal, 
waist  and  back  muscles,  and  all  movements  in 
which  the  thighs  are  crowded  into  the  abdomen. 

TO    INCREASE   THE   WEIGHT. 

1.  Take  regular,  slow  exercise  and  deep  breath- 
ing. 

2.  Eat  plenty  of  the  foods  containing  starches, 
sugars,  fats,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 

3.  Avoid  condiments,  acid  fruits  and  stimulants. 

4.  Rest  after  meals. 

5.  Sleep  eight  to  ten  hours. 

6.  Baths  should  be  brief  and  not  tno  frequent, 
with  a  dry  rub  night  and  morning,  and  a  massage 
if  the  skin  is  dry. 

7.  Do  not  worry.  Take  plenty  of  time  for  recre- 
ation. 

8.  Relax  and  have  a  good  time  at  your  exercise. 

9.  Keep  the  bowels  regular. — From  Boston 
Y.    M.   C.  A.   physical  department  handbook. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


ATLAS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.— A  series  of  col- 
ored plates  with  parts  overlaid  to  show  dissec- 
tions, with  50  pages  of  descriptive  matter.  Pre- 
pared for  schools  by  Alfred  Mason  Amadan, 
A.  M.,  M.  D  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price: 
Cloth.  410  $3.50  net. 

.A  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  teachers  and 
students  of  physical  training,  as  a  very  excellent 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive  manikins  or 
models.  Its  especially  to  be  recommended  features 
arc  the  overlaying  of  the  colored  plates  in  nnmita- 
tion  of  dissections.  These  plates  are  carefully  and 
minutely  executed.  They  could  not  only  replace 
the  actual  experience  gained  in  the  dissecting  room, 
but  form  a  valuable  guide  where  the  experience  of 
actual  dissecting  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  fifty 
pages  of  reading  matter  are  an  admirable  key  to  the 
plates,  being  very  cleverly  arranged  and  very  com- 
prehensive. The  atlas  is  of  a  rather  handier  size 
than  the  average  publication  of  such  matter  and  is 
therefore  an  excellent  desk-book.  Our  only  criti- 
cism pertains  to  the  practical  side.  The  durability 
of  the  plates  would  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a 
tougher  material.  The  reading  matter  would  be 
handier  if  the  plates  were  folded  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  opened  they  would  lay  besides  the  read- 
ing matter,  thereby  making  unnecessary  the  con- 
stant turning  of  the  pages  or  plates.  E.  H. 


HIPPOCRATES  AND  THE  NEWLY  DISCOV- 
ERED   HEALTH    TEMPLE    AT    COS.— By 
Richard  Caton,  M.  D.    Lancet,  London,  March 
10,  1906.    Pages  695-697.    Illustrated.   15  cts. 
Same. — By    Same.    British    Medical   Journal,    Lon- 
don, March  10,  1906.     Pages  571-574-    Illustra- 
ted.   12  cts. 
Summary  of  same,  Literary  Digest,  April  7,  1906. 
10  cts. 
Abstract  of  lecture  at  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,    March    2.    Site    of    Asklepieion,  at    Cos, 
Greece,    where    Hippocrates,    "father   of   medicine," 
taught  and    healed    in    connection  with    priests  of 
temple,  2000  years  ago,  was  discovered  four  years 
ago   by   Dr.    Rudolph   Herzog  of  Tuebingen,   from 
suggestions  given  by  two  British  archaeologists,  and 
has   since  been  explored.       Interesting  and  minute 
description  is  given  of  probable  locations  of  baths, 
tanks,  operating  rooms,  dispensary,  culinary  rooms, 
sanitary     arrangements     and    outdoor     gymnasium. 
"We    know,"    says    the   lecturer,    "that   Hippocrates 
was  the  pupil,  not  only  of  his  father,  Heracleides, 
the    physician,    but     also     of     Ilerodicus,    who    re- 
lied   more     upon     exercise     and     gymnastics     than 
upon  any  other  treatment.     Hippocrates  tells  us  that 
he  believes    Herodicus    killed  some  of  his  patients, 
who  had  febrile  or  acute  diseases.    While  avoiding 
this   error,   Hippocrates  prescribed  exercise  largely 


in  suitable  cases.  Could  we  transport  ourselves 
backwards  in  time  to  the  year  400  B.  C  we  migiic 
have  seen  in  this  palaestra  (exercise  ground)  van- 
ous  examples  of  his  methods,  the  gouty  man  casting 
the  discus,  walking  or  running  round  and  round  thi 
stoa  (enclosing  three  sides  of  the  palaestra)  or  go- 
ing through  the  sword  or  spear  exercise,  grumbling 
meanwhile  at  the  meagreness  of  his  prescribed  diet; 
or  the  weakly  and  ill-developed  youth  running, 
throwing  the  javelin  or  engaging  in  gentle  wrest- 
ling, drinking  the  'red  water'  and  taking:  a  full  anO 
highly  nutrient  diet.  Cos  was  also  the  scene  of  ser- 
pent worship. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  EARLY  HISTOK^ 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICA 
— By  Fred  E.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  "Mind  ai.i 
Body,"  Nov.,  1906.  Treats  of  the  period  Ik- 
ginning  1820. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  CHARACl  ER- 
By  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  "Physical  Training. 
Nov.,  1906.  The  address  delivered  by  Dr.  H..rt 
well  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
physical  directors. 


WAND  EXERCISES.— Arranged  by  Richard  Per 
tuch.  Published  by  Freidenker  Publishing  Co 
Price  10  cents.  The  obligatory  w^and  exerc:-i. 
used  at  Philadelphia  festival  of  the  N.  A.  G.  L 
Ilustrated  from  24  photographs.  Intended  t- 
be  used  with  iron  wand. 


The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


Recent  Articles  of  Interest 

Among  recent  articles  in  magazines  containinj 
material  of  more  or  less  interest  to  physical  traimni 
nstructors  are  the  following.  Copies  of  the  pen«.t 
(licals  named  can  usualy  be  supplied  by  "Americi- 
Ciymnasia"  on  receipt  of  the  price  mentioned. 

Physical  1  raining  in  Japan,  by  Charles  W.  Hur.: 
World  To-Day,  December,  15  cents, 

What  a  Man  Gets  in  Rest,  Dr.  L.  H.  GulxU 
World's  Work,  December,  25  cents. 

The  Mystery  of  Sleep,  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  Goo- 
Housekeeping,  December,  15  cents. 

Worry  and  Disease,  C.  W.  Saleeby,  Smith's  Mat 
azine,  December,  10  cents. 

Diet  for  Young  Children,  Marianna  Whc^lo: 
Uarper's  Bazaar,  December,  10  cents. 

Football  Heroes  of  Yesterday.  Ralph  D.  P;iin 
Munsey's  Magazine,  December,  10  cents. 

Human  Strength  and  Purity  Symbolized  in  t*! 
Art  of  Stephen  Sindmg,  by  John  Sprago,  Craft 
man,  December,  25  cents. 

What  the  Scotch  Eat,  Isabel  G.  Curtis,  Succej 
Magazine,  December,  10  cents. 


American  Gymnasia 
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COMING  EVENTS 


Tnderlhis  heading:  in  each  issue  of  "American  (tymnasia"  will  be 
|>riiit.d  annouticementA  <»f  national  cimventions.  local  and  sectional 
rucrtings.  cxhibiiious,  im|K>rtant  athletic  meets  and  other  events  of 
i merest  to  readers.  Contributions  to  this  department  are  requested 
cN|Hcially  from  secretaries  of  organizations. 

Dec.  26-29,  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion convention,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  27-28,  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Direc- 
tors, annual  meeting,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J  me  20,  21,  22,  annual  meeting,  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Chicago. 

^  Aug.  5-10,  1907,  second  meeting  of  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  London. 


Physical  Training  in  Springfield 

(Continued  from  page  73.) 

,t»raclc  school  work  is  co-educational.  Most  of  the 
^iiyinnastic  instruction  is  necessiirily  carried  on  in 
ilu-  class  rooms,  but  in  some  of  the  new  buildings 
where  the  corridors  are  wide  the  exercises  are 
snivel!   in  them. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  physical  training  for 
^irls  in  the  High  Schools  of  Springfield.  Miss 
Helen  M.  McKinstry  is  in  charge  of  it.  A  base- 
ment gymnasium  75x30  in  the  Central  High  School 


building,  is  used  by  both  Central  and  Technical 
high  school  girls;  the  Technical  gymnasium  is  used 
by   the  boys  of  both  schools. 

The  gymnasium  eciuipment  comprises  Swedish 
booms,  vaulting  buck,  two  sets  of  jumping  stand- 
ards, one  spring  board,  15  benches,  two  bar  sad- 
dles, two  niatresscs,  indoor  baseballs  and  basket 
balls.  Lockers  and  suitable  dressing  rooms  are  be- 
ing arranged   for. 

The  first  two  months  of  the  school  year  were 
devoted  to  physical  examinations  of  the  600  girls 
in  the  two  schot)is.  Dr.  Norris  examined  all  doubt- 
ful hearts  and  lungs  in  addition  to  the  general  ex- 
aminations  made  by   Miss   McKinstry. 

The  girls  of  the  three  lower  classe  in  both  high 
schools  are  required  to  take  two  45-minute  periods 
of  gymnasium  work  each  week.  All  are  obliged 
to  wean  gymnasium  suits  and  shoes.  Work  is  op- 
tional with  the  seniors.  About  50  of  the  seniors 
have  elected  it  and  have  a  class  twice  a  week  in 
the  afternoon.  The  work  given  is  Swedish,  with 
apparatus,  and  games — ^basket,  captain,  volley,  in- 
door base  ball,  etc.  There  are  32  classes  a  week 
of  45  minutes  each,  averaging  40  to  50  girls  to  a 
class. 

The  gymnasium  in  the  new  Technical  high 
school  building  (which  was  dedicated  Dec.  13)  is 
76x57  feet  and  has  a  running  track  and  apparatus 
equipment.     There  are  ample  locker,  dressing  room 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Partridge's 

Detachable  Foils 


Patented  June  29,  1906 


No.  12M  Detachable 


No.  12M.  Our  latest  in  Detachable  Foils.  The  principle  upon  which  this  foil  is  constructed  enables  us  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
rigiditv,  the  minimum  of  weight,  and  a  strictly  c«)rrect  balance.  The  guard,  which  is  of  nickled  phosphor  bronze  hacked  with  leather,  is  unequaled 
fur  lightness  and  strength.  It  is  after  a  new  and  unique  design  and  in  fact  is  a  combination  ot  the  open  and  bell  patterns.  One  of  its  3pecial 
lealures  is  the  attached  ferrule  into  which  the  handle  shoulders.  The  cf)nstrnction  of  the  jH)mmel,  which  alsi)  has  an  attached  ferrule  to  receive 
tlir  end  of  the  handle,  is  such  as  to  insured  a  powerful  grip  on  the  threaded  shank  of  the  blade.  The  handle  is  corded  in  the  best  {X)s.sible  manner 
md  modeled  along  lines  approved  of  experts.  We  can  furnisli  this  foil  fitted  with  any  catalogued  blade,  but  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
Uninon  as  they  can  be  supnlied  in  different  degress  of  flexibility,  light,  medium  and  stiff.  This  foil  will  esi>ecially  appeal  to  the  expert  fencer  who 
demands  the  best  obtainaole  in  foil  construction.    Per  pair,  $7.00. 

No.  \2%M.    Same  as  No.  13M,  but  with  4-inch  nickeled  bell  guard.    Per  pair,  $7.50. 

Mo.  8M.    Detachable  Foil  —  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  very  i)opular  foil.    Per  pair,  $6.00. 

No.  8^M.    Same  as  No.  8M.  but  with  4-inch  nickeled  bell  guard.    Per  pair,  $6.50. 

Note,— The  general  idea  of  a  Detachable  Foil  has  always  been  favorably  regarded,  but  the  tendency  in  the  old  styles  of  the  blade's  working 
l<K)5c  when  in  use  and  the  fact  that  the  trouble  too  often  required  a  mechanic's  serviceH  to  remedy,  proved  to  be  a  serious  drawback,  in  our 
I  >ctachable  Foils  this  defect  has  been  entirely  overcome  and  in  fact  we  absolutely  guarantee  our  product  against  troubles  of  this  nature. 

It  is  surely  quite  a  convience  to  immediately  replace  a  broken  blade  that  gives  way  during  a  bout,  and  to  know,  moreover,  that  one  always  has 
a  favorite  foil  at  nand,  the  balance,  adjustment,  and  feel  of  which  are  entirely  familiar. 

SPECIALTIES  :  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Fencing  Outfits,  Base  Ball  Goods,  Etc. 

The  Horace  Partridge  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  General  Athletic  Outfitters 
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Physical  Training  in  Springfield 

(Continued  from  page  loi.) 

and  bath  arrangements.  In  addition  to  the  gym- 
nasium there  are  four  smaller  rooms  for  various 
athletic  uses,  including  foort)all  team.  This  part 
of  the  physical  work  is  in  charge  of  A.  E.  Metz- 
dorf. 

The  subject  of  playgrounds  has  been  agitated  in 
Springfield,  and  a  beginning  has   been   made. 

The  publication  office  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review  has  recently  been  moved  to 
Springfield,  following  the  election  as  editor  of  that 
magazine  of  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  director  of  the 
department  of  physical  trainig  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School. 


Beginning  of  Physical  Training  for  Girls 
(See  page  83.) 

NOTE. — This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  directors  of  gymnasiums  in  which  they  relate 
their  own  methods  and  results  in  handling  new 
members.  In  the  September  and  October  issues 
was  a  practical  plan  for  interesting  new  members 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasmms.  In  the  November 
issue  the  methods  used  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ath- 
letic  club    were   presented. 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


The  regular  departments  of  "Casual  Comments'* 
and  "Practical  Suggestions"  are  omitted  this 
month  on  account  of  an  unusual  amount  of  ma- 
terial   that   requires    immediate  publication. 


B 


ARR'S  Restaurant 


is  the  place  to  obtain  a 

Well-Served  Meal 
when  in  Spuingfield,  Mass. 


Table  d'Hote,  50c.  386 
European  Service  384 
Japanese  Tea  Room    388 


Main 


r388,^    . 


The  E.  C  Bai  r 
Company 


RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 

Over  1 200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Books  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  $1.50  per  copy. 

Address,  Ethel  Perrin,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  97  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 
always  respond  to  the  com- 
bination if  oiled — wet  or 
full  of  dirt. 

The  only  Lock  provided  with 
a  Safety  Escutcheon.  In 
fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 
for  gymnasium  lockers  and 
other  doors.  Specify  our 
No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 
steel  lockers. 

HiiJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT.  OHIO 

NO.  406.  SET  SOS 


We  Need  Physical  Directors 


FOR  IMPORTANT  POSITIONS  IN  ALL 

PARTS    OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 

Are  you  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you  are  now  receiving.?  If  so, 
voii  should  reg^lster  with  us  at  once.  We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Physical 
Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to  high-gfrade  positions  everywhere. 
The  University  or  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Rochester,  St. 
Louis  University,  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  secondary  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.     Send  for  full  information  now. 


The  Physical  Training  Teachers'  Bureau,       212  s.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  ni. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


What  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gyni- 
nasia  has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  oyer 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  noi 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regulaj  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month— $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C.  E.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 


It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 


I   like  your  magazine  very   much,  and  think  you 
are  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
fi^raduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
seem  to  me  good,  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me.  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


I   will   renew   my   subscription.     I   would   not   be 
without  it.  J.  S.  A.,  111. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 


Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month.         J.  R.  L.,  Cal. 


It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G,  N.  Y. 


I   consider  ''American   Gymnasia"  a  very   superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  **Gynmasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A.  G,  111. 


Let  me  say  that  1  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Colo. 


I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C. 


Amongst  the  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
that  I  read  there  is  none  that  I  prize  so  much  as  the 
"Gymnasia."  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. 
The  editorials,  also  the  contributions,  are  all  of 
great  value  to  any  physical  director,  young  or  old. 
I^^nclosed  you  will  please  find  renewal. 

C.  W.  D.,  Conn. 


I  don't  care  to  miss  a  single  number  of  your  fine 
newsy  magazine.  W.  B.  B.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  splendid  medium  ta  gain  information  and 
instruction  in  physical  work.  P.  J.  E.,  Canada. 

The  magazine  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  and  I 
enjoy  it  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  directors 
p.nd  the  work  in  the  East.  E.  M.  P.,  Iowa. 


I  am  a  director  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools,  and  find  your  magazine  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially the  practical  articles,  C.  W.,  R.  I. 

I  have  found  since  getting  my  two  numbers  of 
"American  Gymnasia"  that  I  have  been  missiqg  a 
jjood  (leal  by  not  taking  same.  Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  c:  n  get  back  files,  and  for  what  price. 

G  M.  P.,  Neb. 


Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  on  subscription 
to  "American  Gymnasia"  in  which  I  find  many  in- 
teresting things.  H.  G.  M.,  Cal. 


I  want  to  say  that  I  value  your  magazine  as  one 
of  the  best  publications  on  physical  training  and  I 
do  not   want   to  lose  a  single  number. 

I.  W.  L.,  Cal. 


JUST  OUT   THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Eighty  pages.     Forty-six  illustrations 


Most  Practical 


"  The  mtniuU  on  swimming  has  mv  hearty  approval.  I  consider  it 
the  most  oractical  manual  that  1  nave  ever  seen."  — Gbukgb  L. 
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Hereafter  the  publication  time  for  ^'American  Gymnasia"  will 
be  the  first  of  the  month  instead  of  the  last,  as  has  been  the  rule 
since  this  journal  began  to  be  issued. 

The  original  idea  was  that  the  current  number  should  contain 
a  review  or  summary  of  that  month's  events,  but  subscribers  and 
others  have  been  objecting  to  this  arrangement.  So  the  change  is 
made  at  this  time,  bringing  "American  Gymnasia"  in  line  with  the 
general  rule  of  monthly  publications. 

The  only  feasible  way  to  change  the  publication  date  is  to  issue 
two  numbers  together.  Therefore  this  January  issue,  very  much 
reduced  from  its  regular  size,  will  go  to  subscribers,  with  the 
February  issue  containing  the  usual  number  of  pages. 

This  (January)  issue  will  not  count  in  subscriptions;  yearly 
subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  twelve  numbers  exclusive  of  this  issue. 

Hoping  that  the  new  arrangement  may  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 
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Massage  by  Hand  and  by  Machine 


By  Samuel  S.  Wallian,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Note.— Among  the  variety  of  things  related  to 
physical  development  that  await  a  discoverer  and 
promulgator  is  a  successful  mechanical  appliance 
for  therapeutic  massage  at  a  moderate  price,  for  as 
indicated  by  Dr.  Wallian's  paper  (which  was  pub- 
lished in  sections  in  recent  issues  of  "The  Medical 
Brief,"  and  of  which  a  partial  digest  is  given  here), 
none  of  the  existing  machines  meet  the  require- 
ments. Readers  of  these  pages  are  not  likely  to 
need  enlightenment  as  to  the  special  value  of  such 
massage  under  proper  conditions,  but  there  are 
points  of  interest  in  the  writer's  expression  of  his 
ideas  that  may  prove  illuminating. — Editor. 


From  the  combined  experiences  of  many  observ- 
ers, the  therapeutic  possibilities  of  mechanical 
vibration  may  now  be  more  confidently  stated. 

On  the  circulation  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
definite  and  apparently  contradictory  results.  In 
other  words,  arterial  tension  can  be  either  increased 
or  diminished,  according  to  the  methods  and  in- 
tensity of  application,  and  any  given  viscus  or  tissue 
can  be  made  hyperemic  or  relieved  of  hyperemia, 
at  will. 

Again,  the  tension  or  activity  of  any  special  nerve 
centre  can  be  either  increased  or  diminished,  and 
dormant  nerves,  whether  afferent  or  efferent,  can  be 
aroused  and  restored  to  normal  function.  Local 
congestion  can  be  induced,  and  the  same  condition 
can  be  dispersed.  Hyperesthetic  nerves  and  areas 
of  hyperesthesia  can  be  quickly  relieved,  and  all 
the  vital  processes,  metabolism,  nutrition,  assimi- 
lation and  elimination  markedly  accelerated. 

Relying  on  these  effects,  clinical  results  abun- 
dantly corroborate  the  logical  inference  that  vibra- 
tion, intelligently  applied,  can  be  made  to  materi- 
ally assist  in  reducing  hypertrophies  and  discussing 
nearly  all  forms  of  neoplasms  and  morbid  growths. 

Since  the  Roentgen  and  ultra-violet  rays  are 
simply  immeasurably  rapid  forms  of  vibratory  mo- 
tion, it  follows  that  their  action  is  a  result  of  this 
motion.  According  to  Sajous,  the  philosophy  of 
the  action  of  rapid  vibratory  impulses  in  destroying 
morbid  tissues  is  thus  explained: 

They  cause  a  local  heat  accumulation  and  con- 
gestion, which  induces  a  rapid  and  extensive  im- 
migration of  nutrophile  leucocytes,  and  these, 
through  their  phagocytic  and  fibrogenetic  proper- 
ties, convert  the  degenerated  cellular  elements  into 
benign  products. 

Mechanical  vibration,  in  a  lesser  degree,  reaches 
the  same  results.  It  induces  local  hyperemia,  a 
local  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  prompt  influx 
of  leucocytes  and  phagocytes,  when  follows  that 
process  of  phagocytic  digestion  which  is  Nature's 
method  for  the  removal  of  abnormal  or  malignant 
growths  and  infiltrations. 

It  has  long  been  know  that  manual  manipula- 
tion or  massage  is  in  many  cases  a  valuable  auxil- 
iary in  the  treatment  of  ^ese  maladies,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  by  increasing  the  depth, 
force  and  frequency  of  the  applied  impulses,  by  me- 


chanical means,  the  salutary  effects  are  decidedly 
increased. 

Control  of  the  circulation,  and  concurrently  of 
local  heat  production,  explains  the  process  and  ac- 
counts for  the  results. 

By  deep  applications,  the  deep-seated  nerve 
ganglia  can  be  reached,  and  profoundly  affected, 
and,  as  in  case  of  superficial  applications,  the  action 
of  these  ganglia  may  be  either  stimulated  or  in- 
hibited, according  to  the  length  and  intensity  of 
the  applications.  In  fact,  the  great  field  of  mechan- 
ical vibration  is  in  connection  with  these  ganglia, 
and  with  the  recognized  trophic  centres  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Each  of  the  spinal  ganglia  is  a  stor- 
age battery  of  vital  electricity,  and  each  is  credited 
with  presiding  over  some  one  function  or  process. 
When  the  ganglia  radiating  to,  and  in  the  main 
controlling  any  area  or  organ  is  stimulated,  that 
particular  organ  or  area  responds.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  many  ganglia  are  closely  interre- 
lated, and  thus  provide  auxiliary  power,  one  for  the 
other,  in  case  of  accident. 


Omitting  much  that  might  be  said  concerning 
trophic  centers,  heat  centers,  nutritive  centers,  etc, 
a  dormant  or  debilitated  ganglia  may  be  stimulated, 
and  often  fully  restored  to  normal  activity  by  an  in- 
telligent application  of  mechanical  vibration. 

Coming  at  once  to  the  illustration  and  practical 
application  of  the  treatment,  the  patellar  reflex  is 
an  apt  instance.  It  receives  its  impulse  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  second  and  third  lumbar  ganglia. 
This  is  merely  an  illustrative  example. 

The  heart  is  reached  through  various  centers,  all 
the  way  from  the  third  cervical  to  the  fourth  dor- 
sal. To  affect  the  lungs,  deep  vibration  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal 
centers.  Alternate  applications  to  the  right  and 
left  fourth  dorsal.  To  relax  an  obstructed  pylorus, 
deep  applications  are  to  be  made  over  the  fourth 
dorsal  on  each  side  alternately,  and  to  the  solar 
plexus  and  pneumogastrics. 

Nausea,  from  the  usual  causes,  can  generally  be 
relieved  by  vigorous  but  very  transient  vibration 
applied  to  the  fourth  dorsal  of  the  left  side. 

When  the  pelvic  organs  are  diseased  or  con- 
gested there  will  ordinarily  be  found  one  or  more 
hyperesthetic  points  along  the  spine — the  fifth  lum- 
bar and  the  eighth  dorsal,  more  frequently  than 
other  points.  In  ovarian  trouble,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  fifth  lumbar  and  twelfth  dorsal 
are  directly  involved. 

One  general  caution  may  be  urged,  namely,  that 
the  amateur  operator  is  almost  certain  to  overdo 
the  treatment.  As  a  rule,  the  applications  must  be 
very  brief— not  more  than  ten  seconds  at  a  time  at 
one  point.  This  is  especially  true  when  deep  pres- 
sure is  being  applied. 

As  to  macnines,  the  market  is  now  pretty  well 
supplied,  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $200.  I 
have  used  all  the  leading  machines  before  the  pro- 
fession. Among  the  number  many  were  evidently 
designed  for  the  use  of  masseurs  and  barbers,  and 
while  they  accomplish  mechanical  massage,  they  are 
of  but  little  value  for  therapeutic  purposes.    Most 
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machines  are  limited  to  one  of  two  motions — oscil- 
lation or  percussion.  They  either  give  a  simple 
percussive  blow,  or  they  give  a  rubbing  motion 
with  slow  strokes.  This  answers  the  purposes  of 
the  masseurs  and  barbers.  The  best  machines  com- 
bine oscillation  with  percussion,  and  have  a  rapid 
stroke— seven  thousand  to  nine  thousand  per  min- 
ute. The  highest  priced  machine  claims  much  for 
its  "rigid  arm."  This  feature  is  not  without  its 
disadvantage.  It  secures  arm-rigidity  at  the  cost 
of  universal  adaptability.  It  delivers  its  stroke 
exclusively  in  a  downward  direction,  which  compels 
the  patient  to  recline  on  a  table  or  couch,  whereas 
with  the  flexible-arm  machines,  applications  may  be 
made  in  any  direction,  the  patient  sitting,  standing 
or  reclining,  as  seems  best.  Although  a  prepon- 
derance of  treatment  will  be  given  with  the  patient 
in  the  prone  position,  with  muscles  thoroughly  re- 
laxed, it  is  sometimes  both  convenient  and  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  make  applications  to  a  sitting  or 
standing  subject. 

Some  of  the  flexible-arm  machines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  undesirable,  imparting  too  much 
motion  to  the  hand  of  the  operator,  spitting  oil  on 
the  clothing  of  the  patient,  and  easily  getting  out 
of  order. 


The  Meaning  of  Posture 
By  G.  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

The  position  of  the  shoulders,  arms  and  scapu- 
lae have  been  affected  greatly  in  man's  evolution. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  muscles  grow  first 
in  the  human  child  and  its  struggle  to  attain  an 
erect  position. 

With  the  rise  in  mentality  has  come  a  change 
in  the  carriage  of  the  body.  Attitude  of  man  has 
associated  with  it  attitude  of  body.  A  man's  body 
is  the  register  of  his  feelings  and  emotions.  All 
our  emotions  are  expressed  by  bodily  movements. 
Nervous  excitement  unable  to  be  discharged  in  any 
other  way  overflows  upon  the  motor  nerves  and 
produces  involuntary  movements.  Fear,  anger, 
sorrow,  have  their  typical  bodily  expression.  A 
blush  is  the  physiological  expression  of  an  emo- 
tional state.  Note  the  attitude  of  a  cur  when  its 
master  has  a  whip.  (Reversely,  a  man's  bodily 
movements  have  several  adjustments.) 

If  you  mimic  the  looks  and  gestures  of  angry  or 
frightened  men  you  experience  the  passion  to  some 
extent  which  you  imitated.  Edmund  Burke  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  in  imitating  characters 
such  as  Richard  III.,  where  anger  is  an  important 
characteristic,  the  actor  experiences  somewhat  the 
feelings  associated  with  the  emotional  state  which 
he  is  imitating. 

If  these  things  are  true,  and  we  believe  they  arc, 
how  important  the  corrective  physical  exercises  of 
our  physical  department  are.  We  do  not  expect 
much  of  a  man  who  has  an  habitual  narrow-chested, 
round-shouldered,  head-forwarded  posture.  Be- 
cause associated  with  such  an  attitude  are  certain 
attitudes  of  mind.  A  man  who  is  discouraged,  de- 
pressed, diseased,  stands  that  way.  We  do  expect 
a  great  deal  of  a  man  who  stands  erect,  with  chest 
out  and  head  up.  Associated  with  such  an  attitude 
qre  feelings  that  make  for  success,  power,   manli- 


ness. The  erect  carriage  is  a  posture  representing 
optimism,   enthusiasm,   courage. 

Therefore,  to  take  a  man  who  habitually  assumes 
a  round-shouldered,  flat-chested  posture  and  con- 
vert it  to  a  position  of  bodily  uprightness  is  to 
start  that  man  on  the  road  to  success  and  nobler 
living,  and  a  brighter  outlook  upon  life,  because 
associated  with  such  an  attitude  are  feelings  that 
make    for   success   and   power. 

Head  up,  chin  in,  chest  out,  shoulders  back  is 
a  rule  for  character  making  as  well  as  for  physical 
well-being. 

To  do  this  kind  of  work  is  to  render  a  great 
service.  Yes,  far  more  than  we  think.  Originally 
published  in  the  local  association  paper,  "Brooklyn 
Central." 


Boston  Marathon  Run 


(Medical  report  on  the  1906  Marathon  run  under 
the  direction  of  the  Boston  A.  A.) 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  race  to  physi- 
cal investigators  is  the  medical  examination  of  the 
contestants,  made,  as  usual,  before  and  after  the 
race.  This  year  as  in  the  past  the  men  who  finished 
were  in  comparatively  good  condition,  but- it  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  medical  opinion  that  such  a 
race  cannot  do  a  man  any  good,  and  probably  does 
some  temporary  harm.  The  medical  report  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

"A  special  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
tendon  reflexes  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Frank  C 
Richardson,  assisted  by  Dr.  W^  S.  Smith.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  after  the  race  the  reflexes  were 
always  much  diminished,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  were  absent.  This  agrees  on  the  whole  with 
the  previous  investigations  made  .some  years  ago  by 
Drs.  Knapp  and  Thomas,  except  that  Dr.  Richard* 
son  finds  the  results  even  more  marked. 

"The  runners  as  a  whole  were  in  very  good  con- 
dition both  at  the  start  and  after  the  finish.  No 
cases  of  extreme  exhaustion  were  noted. 

"The  fact  that  one  of  the  contestants  who  covered 
the  distance  was  nearly  forty-nine  years  old,  sug- 
gests again  the  question  of  age  limit  in  these  con- 
tests. This  particular  man,  who  is  old  in  age,  but 
not  in  the  condition  of  his  arteries,  finished  the  race 
in  excellent  condition  both  last  year  and  this  year. 

"One  of  the  runners  who  finished  amongst  the  first 
half  dozen  and  who  has  contested  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  was  only  fifteen  when  he  started  in  his 
first  race ;  this  fact  he  failed  to  communicate  to  the 
examining  physician.  He  is  strong  and  seemingly 
in  perfect  condition  now.  So  that  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  age  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  disqualifying  element,  even  in  considerable 
extremes. 

"The  actual  race  is,  of  course,  a  severe  strain  on 
the  whole  organism  of  the  runners.  It  cannot  do 
them  good,  and  probably  docs  some  temporary  harm. 
In  a  general  way  its  effects  may  be  said  to  be  similar 
to  those  of  a  moderately  severe  acute  sickness.  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  signs  of  any  lasting 
injury." 

The  examining  physicians  were  Drs.  L.  Wilson^ 
H.  Smith,  Splaine  G.  Blake,  Winfield  Smith,  Frank 
Richardson  and  J.  B.  Blake. 
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Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 

A  Report  of  What  Was  Said  and  Done  at  Springfield 
in  General  and  Sectional  Meetings 


THREE  days  were  well  spent  by  directors  of  phy- 
sical education  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning  with  a  reception  the 
evening  of  December  26  and  ending  with  an  inspec- 
tion trip  to  nearby  gymnasiums,  December  29.  The 
27th  and  28th  were  devoted  exclusively  to  a  program 
of  papers,  addresses,  sectional  meetings  and  business 
sessions.  The  day  meetings  were  held  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School,  the  general  sessions  being  on  the  floor  of  the 
gymnasium  and  sectional  meetings  in  the  adminis- 
tration building.  The  evening  sessions  were  held 
in  the  city,  the  school  being  two  or  three  miles  out- 
side. Two  of  the  high  school  buildings  were  used 
for  the  evening  gatherings,  which  interested  local 
people  attended  at  will,  and  some  meetings  were 
held  in  hotels.  Comments  upon  the  convention  will 
be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  A  news  re- 
port of  the  several  sessions  and  other  events  fol- 
lows: 

OPENING  RECEPTION. 

As  the  committee  of  arrangements  aimed  to 
make  prominent  in  the  convention  the  personal  ele- 
ment, the  renewal  of  acquaintances  and  the  form- 
ing of  new  relationships  between  instructors  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  fields 
of  physical  training,  it  was  quite  appropriate  that 
a  reception  should  be  the  initiatory  feature.  It 
was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  new  Technical 
High  School  building,  and  was  both  informal  and 
pleasing.  An  orchestra  supplied  music.  About 
100  people  were  present,  including  students  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  and  interested  lo- 
cal people.  The  number  of  members  of  the  A.  P. 
E.  A.  present  was  about  50.  Following  the  recep- 
tion, during  which  time  refreshments  were  served, 
came  addresses  of  welcome. 

President  Luther  H.  Gulick  introduced  W.  F. 
Gordy.  superintendent  of  Springfield  schools,  who, 
in  welcoming  the  convention  to  the  city,  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  fundamental  character  of  physical 
education.  He  was  followed  by  William  Orr,  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Training  School 
and  told  of  its  work.  Then  Prof.  John  M,  Tyler, 
of  Amherst  College,  was  introduced.  His  address 
presented  some  truths  of  physical  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  biologist,  in  which  field  Prof.  Ty- 
ler's position  is  well  known.  His  address  was  one 
of  two  or  three  during  the  convention  that  took  the 
attention  of  the  listeners  outside  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  profession  and  enabled  them  to  see  in  a 
larger  way  the    relationship   of  their  daily   efforts 


to  life  as  a  whole.     An  abstract  from  his  address 
follows : 


Why  Girls  Need  More  Rational  Exercise 

By  Prof.  JOHN  M.  TYLER,  Amherst  College, 
Mass. 

A  butterfly  passes  through  three  stages  of  life 
First  you  find  a  caterpillar.  It  looks  and  is  very 
different  from  a  butterfly.  The  whole  business  of 
the  caterpillar  is  to  store  up  nutriment  and  vigor 
against  its  period  of  metamorphosis.  The  cater- 
pillar goes  into  a  cocoon.  Every  organ  is  changed 
or  rebuilt.  There  emerges  a  butterfly,  "glittering 
with  golden  wings." 

The  child  is  like  a  caterpillar.  His  chief  business 
is  to  store  up  nutriment  and  strength  against  the 
approaching  metamorphosis,  which  occupies  the 
years  between  the  ages  of  10  or  11  and  14  to  16. 
The  child  has  few  intellectual  interests.  His  crav- 
ing is  for  motion,  to  run,  jump,  and  play.  His 
chief  business  is  to  grow  and  wax  strong.  Physi- 
cal education  is  at  this  age  far  more  hnportant 
than  mental. 

The  girl  at  10  and  the  boy  at  il  weigh  not  far 
from  70  pounds,  or  60  per  cent,  of  their  weight  at 
16.  They  are  four  and  one-half  feet  high.  The 
girl  will  soon  surpass  the  boy  in  both  weight  and 
height,  and  will  retain  her  superiority  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  heart  is  small  and  light.  Heart 
and  lung  will  probably  increase  slowly  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  death  rate  is  approaching  its 
minimum.  Morbidity  is  rising  to  its  first  maxi- 
mum. These  are  years  of  slow  and  slight  growth, 
though  the  slackening  is  less  marked  in  the  girl. 
She  is  more  precocious,  and  her  development  is 
usually  more  hurried. 

Nature  is  husbanding  her  resources  against  the 
critical  time  close  at  hand.  The  year  of  economy 
is  followed  by  three  or  four  years  of  rapid  in- 
crease in  height.  Increase  in  girth  and  weight  de- 
lays a  year  or  more  longer.  The  child  is  lean, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  all  legs  and  arms. 

Growth  is  always  expensive,  growth  in  height 
is  especially  costly  and  exhausting.  Muscles,  nerves 
and  arteries  have  to  be  lengthened  and  readjusted 
to  the  longer  bones.  The  longer  levers  of  legs 
and  arms  require  more  force  to  move  them.  The 
brain  has  to  form  new  habits  and  rhythms  of  loco- 
motion. The  girl  is  ungraceful;  the  boy  stumbles 
over  his  feet.  The  increased  expenses  must  be  met 
by  organs  in  the  trunk.  But  the  trunk  is  increas- 
ing less  rapidly  than  the  legs.  This  means  a 
smaller  income  of  food  and  oxygen  and  a  slower 
removal  of  waste  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  body. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  critical  period  of 
puberty,  a  metamorphosis  almost  as  marked  as  the 
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change  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly,  and  af- 
fecting every  organ:  The  changes  in  the  girl  are 
probably  more  profound  than  in  the  boy.  They  oc- 
cur earlier,  before  we  expect  them.  They  are 
briefer  and  more  rapid,  hence  more  likely  to  be 
stormy   and-  tumultuous. 

The  rapid  growth  in  height  and  the  profound 
changes  in  the  vital  organs  involve  much  destruc- 
tion of  tissue,  as  well  as  combustion  of  material. 
If  this  waste  is  not  removed,  it  poisons  the  blood, 
depresses  the  nervous  system,  and  produces  disin- 
clination to  exercise  or  effort.  Headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  pallor,  nervousness,  and  general  weakness 
follow.  There  is  more  chronic  weakness  or  ail- 
ment during  this  period  than  at  almost  any  other. 
The  waste  will  not  be  removed  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  oxydized  by  air  absorbed  at  the  lungs.. 
Hence  a  large  lung  capacity  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance. This  is  probably  too  small  in  the  average 
boy.  It  certainly  is  not"  excessive.  The  average 
girl  has  at  this  period  for  each  pound  of  weight 
hardly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  lung  capac- 
ity of  the  boy  of  the  same  age.  At  no  period  of 
her  life  does  her  lung  capacity  increase  so  rapidly 
under  suitable  gymnastic  exercise  as  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15.  This  fact  alone  would  prove 
the  need  of  abundant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 
This  is  needed  also  to  maintain  the  appetite,  and 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  powers,  as  well  as 
the  growth  of  the  vital  organs. 

WHEN  GIRLS  STOP  PLAYING 

About  this  time  the  girl's  brother  joins  a  base- 
ball nine,  and  she  frequently  ceases  play  alto- 
gether, just  when  she  needs  it  most.  Frequently 
she  is  warned  by  friends  and  relatives  that  active 
play   is  unbecoming  a  young  lady. 

Sometimes  or  often  school  or  home  duties  rob 
her  of  the  opportunities  to  exercise.  She  is  in  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  grades  or  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.  The  higher  intellectual  powers 
arc  beginning  to  become  prominent.  Boy  and  girl 
begin  to  draw  inferences  and  to  weigh  evidence. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  school  work  and  steady 
occupation  is  beneficial.  Overpressure,  confine- 
ment in  hot,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  too  long  sitting 
without  change  of  posture,  fret  and  worry  should 
be  avoided.  She  needs  care,  attention,  hygienic 
conditions,  and  a  grain  of  mercy.  Open  air,  sun- 
shine, good  cheer,  and  plenty  of  sleep  are  the  best 
tonics. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school  is  the  hardest  in  the  whole 
course.  It  certainly  is  not  easy.  The  high  school 
years  are  full  to  overflowing.  Work  formerly  done 
in  the  high  school  must  now  be  done  a  year  or  two 
earlier.  The  steadily  increasing  pressure  crowds 
continually  farther  back  into  the  lower  grades.  It 
affects  not  only  the  girl  who  is  fitting  for  college, 
but  all  her  associates.  They  all,  especially  in  our 
smaller  schools,  must  follow  the  same  course,  re- 
cite in  the  same  classes,  and  go  forward  in  lock- 
step. 

This  is  the  time  when  parents  usually  awaken 
to  the  fact  or  hypothesis  that  the  daughter  has 
great  talents  for  music,  drawing,  or  painting.  They 
add  a  few  or  a  good  many  hours  to  the  already 
crowded  schedule  of  the  week's  work.  The  girl 
begins  to  look  pale  and  tired.    She  needs  rest  and 


recreation.  So  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  parties  last- 
ing into  the  wee  small  hours.  Surely  this  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  as  a  shrewd  method  of  girl  homi- 
cide. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  boy.  Puberty  be- 
gins later  with  him,  and  lasts  longer.  The  changes 
are  more  gradual,  and  there  is  less  morbidity.  He 
is  usually  blessed  with  more  obtuse  nerves,  less 
conscience  and  ambition,  and  far  more  persever- 
ance in  the  avoidance  of  overwork.  He  will  gen- 
erally have  his  open-air  exercise  at  all  costs.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  is 
the  shy  boy,  the  studious  and  sedentary  boy,  the 
boy  of  weak  constitution  or  of  ambitious  parents, 
and  a  host  of  others.  There  is  no  danger  of  his 
amassing  too  much  strength.  His  death  rate  at 
19  and  thereafter  is  higher  than  the  girl's.  In  all 
cases  it  is  a  critical  time  of  diminished  vigor.  Both 
boy  and  girl  need  help.    What  can  we  do  for  them? 

We  can  lengthen  the  recesses  and  introduce 
pauses  between  recitations  allowing  them  to  walk 
about  and  stretch  the  cramped  muscles  and  call  the 
blood  from  the  brain  to  the  cold  feet.  Gymnastics 
are  very  useful.  But  to  be  effective  they  must 
occur  more  frequently  than  two  half-hours  every 
week.  This  is  about  as  useful  as  one  good  meal 
every  third  day.  What  we  most  need  is  a  far 
larger  number  of  attractive  games  which  will  tempt 
and  lure  the  girl  to  take  the  needed  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air.  Well-oxygenated  blood  is  the  first 
essential  for  physical  health  and  for  mental  power. 
Under  present  conditions  the  girl  is  often  criti- 
cized for  dullness  or  lack  of  attention  or  applica- 
tion, when  the  real  source  of  her  difficulty  or  fail- 
ure in  her  studies  is  purely  physical,  consisting  in 
a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  due  to  an  inade- 
quate lung  capacity.  This  can  be  cured,  not  by 
poring  over  books  or  by  greater  conscientiousness 
in  study,  but  by  more  and  better  physical  exercise 
and  training.  This  training  must  be  suited  in  kind 
and  amount  to  the  girl's  condition  and  needs.  It 
must  not  be  too  strenuous  or  severe.  It  should 
exhilarate  the  brain  while  it  stimulates  the  muscles 
and  vital  organs.  Time  can  always  be  found  for 
that  which   is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential." 


Exercise  Must  Be  Interesting 

By  LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  M.D.,  Director  of 
Physical    Training,    New    York. 

Dr.  Gulick  delivered  the  annual  president's  ad- 
dress, taking  for  his  subject,  "Exercise  Must  be  In- 
teresting," in  which  he  made  the  assembled  teach- 
ers, at  least,  think  in  lines  some  of  them  had  not 
thought  in  very  extensively,  whether  they  agreed 
with  what  he  said  or  with  his  conclusions,  or  did 
not.     An  abstract  from  his  address  follows: 

The  great  problem  now  confronting  physical  ed- 
ucators is  to  reach  a  true  balance  between  gymnas- 
tic exercises  and  the  rest  of  physical  training. 
School  gymnastics,  as  you  all  know,  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the. needs  of  the  schoolroom,  where  for  pro- 
tracted periods  children  were  kept  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, with  their  spines  bent  forward  and  every  in- 
fluence at  work  which  induces  flat  chests  and  weak 
constitutions.     People   did   not   then   realize  as   we 
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do  now  the  full  evils  of  these  conditions,  particu- 
larly of  the  bad  sitting  posture,  which  results  in  the 
dropping  of  the  ribs  and  the  sagging  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls. 

School  gymnastics  were  hailed  with  delight  as  a 
possible  means  for  offsetting  the  unhealthful  condi- 
tions of  school  life,  and  so  they  commenced  to 
grow  under  narrow  restrictions.  They  had  to  be 
exercises  which  should  concern  all  the  children  at 
once  and  restore  them  at  the  end  in  a  condition 
suitable  for  continued  work.  There  must  be  no  ex- 
citement, no  sweating.  On  the  basis  of  anatomi- 
cal, physiological  and  psychological  knowledge  va- 
rious systems  of  school  gymnastics  were  perfected 
and  have  been  widely  used  throughout  the  country. 

The  mistake  has  come  in  regarding  them  as  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  more  important  plays  and 
games.  Examining  all  possible  exercises  in  the 
light  of  the  school  requirements,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  advantageous  exercises,  like 
advantageous  education,  are  those  which  effect  a 
modification  of  self.  No  exercise  pays  for  itself 
which  does  not  leave  the  individual  in  different 
form  from  what  he  would  have  been  without  it.  It 
must  modify  conduct.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
change  which  has  come  about  in  recent  years  as  to 
the  function  of  education.  We  no  longer  hold  that 
its  chief  purpose  is  discipline;  rather  do  we  lay 
stress  upon  conduct.  We  think  of  effective  educa- 
tion as  having  a  close  relation  with  interest,  and 
no  longer  commit  the  mistake  of  believing  that  we 
are  harming  the  child  by  giving  him  what  he  wants. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  if  you  gave  a  child  what 
he  wanted  at  the  time  he  wanted  it,  you  were  "pam- 
pering" him.  We  now  realize  that  oftentimes  we 
are  doing  him  the  greatest  good  by  giving  him  what 
he  wants. 

No  child  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  through 
school,  any  more  than  through  West  Point,  with 
a  bad  back.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  unless  the 
child  is  an  actual  cripple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est stigmas  which  can  be  laid  upon  us  teachers 
that  there  are  children  leaving  us  who  do  not  carry 
themselves  properly,  (perhaps  none  greater  unless 
it  is  the  way  we  carry  ourselves.) 

WISE  TO  STUDY  CHILD'S  LIFE. 

There  is  a  difference  between  giving  a  child  what 
it  wants  because  it  wants  it  and  studying  what  the 
child  wants  because  its  wants  are  significant 

If  we  study  the  nature  of  the  child  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  certain  directions  in  which  his  tastes 
naturally  flow  and  in  which  there  is  not  only  the 
source  of  pleasure,  but  also  of  power.  When  once 
we  see  that  interest  in  indicative  of  power,  the 
"pampering"    idea    falls    to   the    ground. 

In  addition  to  being  interesting,  exercises  must 
form  habit,  and  furthermore,  feasible  habit.,  They 
must  inculcate  in  the  child  the  desire  for  doing 
certain  things  which  he  can  later  do  in  actual  life. 
Obviously  it  would  be  foolish  to  teach  a  city  boy 
those  exercises  and  pursuits  which  he  would  need 
the  unfettered  backwoods  to  enjoy. 

The  world  has  progressed  a  great  deal  since 
Prof.  James  wrote  his  famous  chapter  on  habit,  im- 
plying that  the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation 
of  habit  is  repetition.  We  now  know  that  this  is 
true  only  in  part.  The  good  habit  is  not  formed 
by  compulsion  of  another's  body  or  will.  There 
must  be  interest  in  it  also. 


The  records  show  that  the  habits  of  a  moral  life 
cannot  be  established  by  repetition  alone,  for  the 
making  of  a  man  or  woman  do  the  right  and  not 
allowing  them  to  do  the  wrong  inevitably  makes 
them  rebellious,  makes  them  lean  toward  the  bad. 
Occasionally  habits  are  established  by  one  accident* 
as,  for  instance,  the  man  who  taps  his  forehead  on 
a  low  hanging  beam  instinctively  ducks  as  he  ap- 
proaches it  afterward. 

UNSATISFACTORY  GYMNASTICS. 

The  theory  that  habits  of  exercise  can  be  estab- 
lished in  children  by  gymnastics,  is  not  tenable. 
Children  who  for  the  time  being  show  great  inter- 
est in  gymnastics,  and  go  at  them  with  vim,  soon 
jose  interest  when  a  favorite  teacher  has  left  Com- 
menting on  the  difficulty  of  establishing  interest 
in  gymnastics  because  of  the  large  urban  population, 
which  is  unable  to  find  time,  or  rather  space,  for 
exercise,  Dr.  Gulick  showed  how  the  one  great 
thing  is  to  find  a  way  of  establishing  the  habit  of 
useful  exercise  that  can  be  carried  from  school  into 
and  through,  life.  This,  he  stated,  cannot  be  done 
by  present  systems  of  school  gymnastics,  which  do 
not  interest  the  child  and  give  no  system  of  exer- 
cise that  the  city  dweller  will  keep  up  after  he 
leaves  school.  He  touched  on  the  difiidulty  of  the 
problem  as  involving  psychological  conditions,  and 
then  emphasized  the  need  for  finding  some  way  to 
make  children  exercise  gladly,  insisting  that  the 
habit  of  exercise  must  be  formed  before  the  age 
of   20. 

Considering  the  present  tendency  of  school 
games,  Dr.  Gulick  held  that  it  is  to  select  a  few 
who  least  need  physical  training  and  give  them  still 
more  training,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  is" 
neglected.  The  individual  suffers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  school  spirit,  he  said,  and  then  remarked 
that,  unless  games  can  be  so  modified  as  to  give 
boys  and  girls,  too, — for  girls  in  time  will  come  to 
demand  their  share  in  the  play, — a  chance  to  get 
the  habit  of  exercise,  they  are  of  no  great  value 
to  the  majority  of  children.  The  educational  side 
of  our  work,  said  he,  will  not  come  through  gym- 
nastics, as  the  tendency  of  gymnastics  is  away  from 
the  best  development  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  that  is  the  best  progress  toward  such  develop- 
ment. He  quoted  authorities  to  support  his  con- 
tention that  muscular  movements  which  have  lit- 
tle or  no  relation  to  each  other  are  vicious,  and 
that  school  gymnastics  to  some  extent  consist  of 
just   these   unrelated  movements. 

To  give  his  contentions  greater  weight.  Dr.  Gu- 
lick stated  that,  biologically  considered,  education 
has  three  roots,  namely:  Family,  in  whidi  the  child 
learns  at  his  mother's  knee,  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  at  play,  and  in  which  he  is  addressed 
as  regards  learning  as  an  individual;  secondary 
and  college,  in  which  he  is  educated,  not  so  much 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  a  tribe  or 
gang;  special,  in  which  he  is  given  special  train- 
ing to  fit  him  to  perform  a  special  function  in  life, 
and  which  considers  him  as  an  individual. 

The  athletics  of  the  elementary  school,  said  he, 
should  not  be  of  a  team  nature,  as  they  should  ap- 
peal to  the  individual.  In  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  athletics  are  best  when  of  a  team  na- 
ture, that  is,  w^hen  there  is  such  a  relation  between 
the  members  of  the  special  teams  and  the  rest  of 
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the  students  that  the  whole  college  or  school  is  one 
team. 

In  closing  Dr.  Gulick  held  that  the  great  object 
of   the   association    will    have     been     accomplished 


when  there  has  been  devised  a  system  of  physical 
exercise  which  is  feasible  for  both  city  and  country 
life,  and  which  will  be  of  interest  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  habit  of  exercise  throughout  later  life. 


THE  SECOND  DAY,  WITH  PAPERS  AND  DINNER 


Thursday  morning,  Dec.  2y,  the  program  was 
continued  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  on  which  account  the  hour  named  (9  o'clock) 
for  the  first  paper,  was  a  bit  too  early.  There  was 
a  good  attendance,  however,  during  the  forenoon 
of  between  150  and  200  people,  about  half  being 
members  of  the  association.  The  first  paper  was 
by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University, 
with  the  subject:  "Competitive  Athletics  for  Gram- 
mar School  Boys :  Their  Dangers  and  Advantages :" 

Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Athletics  for  Boys 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  form  of  athletics  for 
grammar  school  boys  is  what  may  be  termed 
"group  athletics."  These  may  consist  of  several 
events,  as  running,  vaulting,  rope-climbing,  etc.,  in 
which  groups  of  from  four  to  eight  boys  take  part. 
By  arranging  the  contest  for  groups,  every  boy  has 
a  chance,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  he  may  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  athletic  success  of  his  school. 
The  contest  should  be  an  all-round  one,  compris- 
ing a  number  of  different  events,  so  selected  as  to 
test  the  general  physical  efficiency  of  each  competi- 
tor, and  should  be  carried  on  throughout  the  term, 
not  confined  to  any  one  day  or  week. 

In  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  athletics  for 
grammar  school  boys,  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
are  encountered,  arising  from  the  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses which  accompany  exciting  contests,  and 
from  the  immature  condition  of  the  boys  who  par- 
ticipate in  them.  Many  of  the  dangers  may  be 
foreseen  and  either  prevented  or  guarded  against. 
The  special  evils  of  present  day  athletics  are  over- 
excitement  and  over-stimulation,  due  to  too  many 
public  contests.  These  evils  and  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  traveling,  hotel  life,  and  excessive  newspa- 
per notoriety  could  all  be  curtailed  by  reducing  the 
number  of  inter-scholastic  contests  and  cutting  out 
entirely  the  inter-city  contests,  and  making  more 
of  the  everyday  school  performances.  This 
would  do  away  with  the  wild,  hysterical  efforts  on 
the  port  of  competitors  and  spectators  at  public 
contests  of  school  boys.  I  know  that  the  excite- 
ment of  public  occasions  is  just  what  the  boys 
themselves  and  many  of  their  friends  most  like,  but 
it  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  evil  encountered,  and 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  desire  to  win  at  all  hazards  also  induces 
a  boy  to  specialize  too  early  and  to  accept  the  ad- 
vice of  pseudo  trainers  who  proffer  tricks  and  sub- 
terfuges in  place  of  wholesome  truth. 

The  one  thing  about  athletics  that  should  most 
commend  them  to  the  physical  educator  is  their 
power  and  influence  in  developing  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  vital  organs.  The  observations 
made  by  Drs.  Boyd  and  Beneke  showed  that  the 
vital  organs   are  only  about  one-third  full  size  in 


boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  they 
nearly  doubled  at  puberty,  but  did  not  attain  full 
development  till  about  the  age  of  25  years.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  concern  that  nothing  be  done  to  push 
development  of  the  heart  and  lungs  unduly  or  to 
overwork  them  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Many  a  schoolboy  is  spoiled,  even  as  an  athlete, 
by  being  pushed  unwisely  in  his  formative  years. 
The  great  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned  is 
how  to  interest  the  active  boy  and  get  him  to  co- 
operate with  us,  and  yet  to  check  him  in  his  ten- 
dency toward  excess.  In  my  opinion,  one  way  to 
meet  this  problem  is  to  make  more  of  gymnastics 
during  the  grammar  school  period, — more,  not  less. 
Dr.  Sargent  believed  that  heavy  gymnastics 
should  be  more  cultivated  and  that  the  grammar 
school  is  the  place  to  begin  the  cultivation.  "Is  it 
not  about  time  we  did  away  with  the  errors  circu- 
lated by  Mrs.  Grundy  concerning  the  use  of  heavy 
gymnastics.?  We  have  not  quite  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  gymnastics  in  this  country.  There  is 
torm,  grace  and  finish  of  exertise  that  should 
count.  We  should  have  the  good  features  of  both 
athletics    and   gymnastics." 


An  interesting  discussion  of  Dr.  Sargent's  pa- 
per followed,  in  which  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold  spoke 
first. 

Dr.  Arnold  approved  in  a  general  way  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  paper.  He  thought  it  essential  .to  bear  in 
mind  the  meaning  of  the  words  gymnastics  and 
athletics.  Gymnastics  may  include  all  exercises 
not  done  in  competition.  Grammar  school  exer- 
cises should  be  largely  those  of  skill,  not  exercises 
of  speed  or  endurance.  He  had  always  taught  ap- 
paratus work  to  small  children. 


A  GROUP  CONTEST  PLAN. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Page  described  his  group  contest 
method  used  in  gymnasium  work  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  He  based  his  work  on 
the  theory  that  in  a  school  of  boys  or  young  men 
10  per  cent,  are  capable  of  individual  specializa- 
tion ;  35  per  cent,  can  be  readily  interested  in 
teams,  and  65  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  can  be 
handled  best  by  means  of  group  contests.  "We 
have  got  to  use  competitive  spirit  in  some  way. 
There  is  less  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  boys' 
organisms  than  in  not  bringing  them  up  to  what 
they  should  be." 

He  organizes  as  many  groups  as  are  necessary 
with  five  or  six  boys  in  a  group.  The  work  in- 
cludes various  forms  of  jumping,  vaulting,  etc. 
'T  do  not  believe  in  heavy  apparatus  work  for 
boys  that  requires  holding  the  breath  or  lengthy 
effort."  All  the  groups  begin  work  at  one  time 
and  the  exercises  follow  one  another  sufficiently 
fast   to  prevent   any   waiting.     The   score  or  marks 
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are  not  for  the  individual  but  lor  his  group. 
Every  boy  can  make  a  point  for  his  team.  The 
plan  works  very  well,  with  much  interest  and  a 
splendid  spirit  The  work  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
the  leaders,  the  director  simply  working  out  the 
plan  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  seeing  that 
it  is  properly  carried  on."  The  contests  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  45  minutes  each  time.  "I 
have  used  the  same  system  in  a  grammar  school 
and  found  it  just  as  satisfactory." 

Dr.  Gulick,  in  calling  upon  Dr.  Sargent  to  close 
the  discussion,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
were  any  statistics  to  show  that  boys  in  grammar 
school  athletics  were  harmed  and  he  asked  Dr. 
Sargent  to  produce  any  facts  that  would  show  the 
contrary. 

"What  is  there  about  athletics  or  an  athletic 
victory  that  a  boy  should  be  proud  of?"  asked  Dr. 
Sargent.  "Simply  that  he  had  done  something 
others  cannot  do.  Of  what  use  is  it  that  a  boy 
can  run  faster  than  some  other  boy?  The  real 
value  is  better  heart  and  better  lungs.  Athletics 
are  a  form  .of  selection  or  type  differentation. 
The  specialists  in  athletics  are  tending  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  giraffe  and  the  elephant.  It  is 
not  a  desirable  development. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  more  men  have  been 
benefitted  by  athletics  than  have  been  injured.  It 
is  well  known  that  English  boys  have  more  endur- 
ance than  American  boys — ^probably  due  to  their 
method  of  physical  training.  We  do  not  hear  of 
the  boys  there  who  are  not  able  to  stand  the  work 
but  they  are  heard  of  in  England.  The  trouble  is 
due  to  the  unwise  and  injudicious  promotion  of 
athletics;  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part,  not  only  of 
the  trainers,  but  of  the  teachers." 

Dr.  Sargent  would  classify  under  the  title  of 
heavy  gymnastics  any  exercise  in  which  a  boy  or 
man  handles  his  own  weight.  He  would  not  pro- 
hibit for  boys  the  exercise  they  most  desire  to 
do.  "When  it  can't  do  a  boy  any  harm  it  can't  do 
him  any  good,  and  the  other  way  around." 

"The  beauty  of  gymnastics  is  that  they  are  under 
control.  Athletics  are  not  under  control  even  in 
the  colleges.  If  the  same  spirit  is  to  go  down 
into  the  schools,  I  for  one  am  not  in  favor  of  it 
Athletics  are  not  governed  by  men  who  know  their 
business.  Anything  for  popularity  is  their  watch 
word.  Some  of  their  present  popular  ideas  arc 
quite  opposed  to  the  advancement  and  ideal  of 
physical  training." 

Dr.  Gulick  remarked  that  while  it  was  true  that 
some  athletes  may  injure  their  hearts,  it  is  also 
true   that   more   are   injured   from   not    taking   ex- 


Athletics  for  Grammar  School  Boys 

The  next  paper  was  by  Wm.  A.  Stecher,  director 
of  physical  training  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  He  did  not  believe  that  conditions 
existing  in  some  exceptional  cities  should  be  the 
standard  for  the  physical  training  of  all  cities  of 
the  country.  He  referred  to  the  need  for  an  en- 
lightened corps  of  trained  teachers  if  good  results 
were  to  be  obtained  in  schools.  There  is  need  of 
apparatus — "something  to  work  with."  The  peda- 
gogical basis  should  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing 
with  the  boys. 


The  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Stecher's  paper 
was  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Gulick  stated  that  while  he  had  received 
much  blame  and  credit  for  the  athletic  league  of 
New  York  City  school  boys,  the  success  of  the 
movement  was  really  due  largely  to  Mr.  Hanmer. 
Dr.  Gulick  had  worked  out  the  plan  but  its  execu- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hanmer. 

Mr.  Hanmer  gave  a  general  outline  of  what 
was  being  done  in  the  New  York  schools  to  pro- 
mote athletics  for  the  boys.  He  stated  that  local 
conditions  should  necessarily  govern  all  such  ef- 
forts. "What  is  done  in  New  York  may  not  suit 
conditions  elsewhere."  The  social  side  of  the 
school  life  is  especially  important  in  New  York. 
"There  are  so  many  brands  of  athletics  that  it  is 
difficult  to  talk  about  them.  We  are  not  aiming 
to  develop  a  few  specialists,  but  to  get  the  ma- 
jority out  of  their  shells  and  show  them  the  pos- 
sibilities in  themselves  that  they  did  not  kno.w  be- 
fore. The  general  idea  is  to  get  as  many  boys  in- 
terested as  possible  and  to  reduce  competition  as 
much  as  possible.  We  stimulate  class  athletics  by 
which  the  boys  of  the  schools  meet  the  boys  of  all 
other  schools  in  the  cities.  At  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  boys  in  a  school  must  compete.  Every  boy 
has  the  opportunity  to  do  something  that  will 
count  The  class  sentiment  pushes  those  into  it 
who  are  backward."  He  told  of  the  method  of 
awarding  badges  or  buttons  for  a  certain  standard 
of  proficiency.  In  track  and  field  athletic  meets 
opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  desire  to  do 
something  for  themselves  individually.  He  re- 
garded the  fact  that  400  teachers  already  over- 
worked were  giving  time  to  the  boys  out  of  school 
hours  to  help  them  in  their  sports,  was  of  ^eat 
value  to  the  boys  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
athletics  but  socially  and  ethically  and  it  was  also 
good  for  the  teachers.  "The  boys  are  going  to 
have  athletics.  The  question  is  whether  they  will 
be  directed  or  undirected." 

Randall  D.  Warden,  director^  of  physical  training 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  schools,  told*  of  the  method  used 
in  school  athletics  in  that  city.  The  principals  of 
the  schools  favor  athletics  because  of  the  help  in 
discipline  and  with  unruly  boys.  The  city  allows  a 
half  holiday  once  a  year  for  an  athletic  contest, 
on  a  Friday  afternoon.  Last  year  there  were  1800 
competitors.  It  was  the  "great  school-fest  of  the 
year."  Three  buttons  are  given  instead  of  one  as 
in  New  York,  but  the  standards  are  higher  in 
Newark.  There  is  a  button  for  each  of  the  three 
events — 50-yard  dash,  chinning,  and  running  broad 
jump. 

Mr.  Stecher,  in  closing  the  discussion,  described 
briefly  the  annual  field  meets  or  "school- fests" 
held  in  Western  cities.  In  Indianapolis,  where  Mr. 
Stecher  was  located  last  year,  and  several  years 
before,  2000  boys  took  part  in  such  a  meet  and  it 
was  not  regarded  as  anjrthing  unusual  there.  No 
buttons  are  awarded  to  the  boys  in  Indianapolis 
schools.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  school 
children  have  equipped  the  playgrounds  that  are 
connected  with  the  schools  of  that  city.  One-half 
hour  a  day  is  allowed  for  play  for  all  boys  and 
girls  who  desire,  from  3  to  3.30  o'clock. 

"I  am  heart  and  soul  in  athletic  interests  but  I  do 
not  see  any  need  to  organize  athletic  leagues  in  pub- 
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He  schools.  It  may  be  necessary  in  New  York  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessarily  needed  elsewhere. 
It  is  wrong  if  we  as  an  association  take  the  stand 
that  the  organization  of  athletics  is  necessary  in 
the  schools  of  the  country." 


What  Exercise  for  School  Girls 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Mary  W.  But- 
ler, State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on 
"The  Need  and  Dangers  of  Athletics  for  Girfs  in 
Grammar  and  Secondary  Schools."  She  consid- 
ered the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  special  needs 
and  conditions  of  girls,  and  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive the  question,  "Do  the  girls  of  secondary  and 
grammar  school  need  athletics?"  "Even  modified 
athletics  I  consider  harmful  to  growing  girls. 
They  will  devote  too  much  time  to  practice  for 
competition.  They  may  be  as  much  interested  in 
(lire(?ted  work  of  gymnastics  as  in  athletics  and 
with  less  competitive  spirit.  For  the  past  few 
years  we  have  allowed  no  girls  under  18  to  play 
basketball.  We  want  our  girls  to  be  women  of 
nerve,  not  of  nerves.  What  we  want  nowadays  is 
more  womanly  women  and  more  manly  men. 
Aren't  many  of  our  rosy  cheeked,  athletic  girls  apt 
to  impersonate  men — to  be  slangy  and  even  to  in- 
dulge in  polite  swearing?  Let  us  not  help  our 
girls  toward  unwomanly  ends. 

"The  athletic  girl  is  not  the  sister  a  boy  will 
go  to  when  a  suspender  button  is  off  or  a  patch 
is  needed  on  his  trousers.  She  may  be  good  fun 
on  the  field,  and  jolly  good  company  now  and  then, 
but  as  a  steady  diet  even  the  boys  weary  of  her, 
for  man  loves  a  womanly  woman  above  all  things. 
She  is  not  apt  to  be  the  tender  est,  most  thoughtful 
of  daughters,  nor  the  most  handy  and  helpful  of 
little  women  about  the  house.  She  is  not  the  friend 
who  is  helpful  in  sickness,  nor  is  she  apt  to  make 
an  unselfish  wife,  a  good  housekeeper,  nor  a  tender 
competent  and  capable  mother,  for  all  her  energies 
and  talents  have  run  in  entirely  another  direction." 

Miss  Butler  asserted  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  more  time  for  g>'mnastic  training,  more  teach- 
ers to  share  the  work,  more  protected  playgrounds 
for  the  older  girls  and  a  heartier  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  home  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  school  girl.  She  urged  that  physical 
training  teachers  make  gymnasium  work  so  at- 
tractive that  nothing  further  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  girls  to  the  work  there.  "Let  us,  while 
teaching  right  living,  live  rightly  ourselves." 

Prof.  Tyler,  who  was  present  at  this  session,  was 
called  upon  to  make  some  remarks  which  he  did 
briefly.  Tie  thought  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
what  sort  of  teachers  are  to  be  dealt  with  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  pains  to  permit  a  child  to 
grow — something  that  is  not  always  recognized  in 
our  .schools.  "It  is  a  farce  to  allow  half  an  hour 
twice  a  week  to  physical  training.  We  want  three 
hours  four  or  five  times  a  week  and  then  time  for 
play." 

Dr.  Delphine  ITanna.  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  in 
the  discussion  of  Miss  Butler's  paper,  mentioned 
the  better  physical  condition  of  girls  coming  to  her 
college  now  from  secondary  schools  compared  to 
15  or  20  years  ago.  She  spoke  of  the  success  with 
which   skating  contests   with   the   preliminary   prac- 


tice and  competition  as  being  good  in  many  ways 
and  very  well  suited  to  women.  At  Oberlin, 
partly  because  it  is  a  co-educational  institution,  the 
girls  play  basketball  with  only  slightly  modified 
men's  rules.  She  had  seen  no  specially  bad  re- 
sults. 

Miss  Senda  Berenson  took  part  in  the  dis^ssion 
as  did  also  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Dr.  Phillips. 


Dr.  Gulick  in  closing  the  forenoon  session  re- 
marked that  the  "case  against  school  athletics  has 
been  proved — ^by  those  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 


A  lunch  was  served  to  the  members  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  training  school  during  the  inter- 
mission before  the  afternoon  session. 


In  the  Afternoon  • 

Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  three  sectional 
meetings  were  held,  the  largest  being  that  of  the 
therapeutic  section.  The  normal  school  directors 
present  held  a  session  for  a  short  time  and  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  junior  year  curriculum 
for  students.  Special  attention  was  given  to-  the 
teaching  of  descriptive  anatomy  and  it  was  voted  to 
try  to  standardize  this  part  of  the  normal  school 
courses.  This  was  in  line  with  the  effort  of  several 
years'  standing,  which  has  been  making  gradual 
progress,  to  secure  more  uniformity  in  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  leading  normal  schools  of  physical 
training. 


College  Directors'  Session 

The  Society  of  College  Gymnasium  Directors 
held  a  session  of  its  own,  attendance  being  limited 
to  members.  President  G.  L.  Meylan  presided  and 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Assigning  of  Marks  in 
Phvsical  Education,"  of  which  an  abstract  follows: 

According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  preparation  for  complete  living.  Under 
modern  conditions  the  bodily  education  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  preparation  for  complete  living.  The 
number  of  colleges  which  give  academic  recogni- 
tion to  physical  education  is  increasing  every  year. 
The  phvsical  training  activities  of  a  modem  college 
accomplish  two  general  aims.  First,  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  students  by  providing  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  physical  exercise,  and  second,  by  offer- 
ing courses  in  physical  education.  The  content  of 
these  courses  includes  instruction  in  personal  hy- 
giene and  sanitation,  training  in  subjective  con- 
trol, good  carriage,  graceful  movements,  etc.; 
training  of  objective  control,  the  ability  to  handle 
the  body  easily  under  various  conditions  on  land 
and  in  the  water. 

At  Columbia  University  the  courses  iq  physical 
education  have  the  same  standing  in  the  college 
curriculum  as  courses  in  English,  history  and 
mathematics.  Regular  examinations  are  held  at 
the  end  of  each  course,  and  the  marks  assigned  for 
proficiency  in  physical  education  have  the  same 
weight  in  satisfying  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's   degree   as  the  marks  in     other  courses. 
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The  examination  at  the     end  of     the  course  for 
freshmen  consists   of  five  parts: — 

Written  examinations  in  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tation   ^ ^ , 20 

Test  of  subjective  control  (good  carriage  and 
co-ordination  in  marching  and  calisthenics)   .     24 

Test  of  objective  control  (jumping,  vaulting 
and    swinging   jump)    24 

Swimming  test  (ability  to  use  at  least  three 
different  strokes  and  to  dive  from  tower 
six    feet   high)     20 

Endurance   test    12 

100 

The   examination   at  the  end  of  the  course   for 
sophomores  also  consists  of  five  parts: 

Written  examination  in  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion      20 

Test  of  subjective  control  (good  carriage  and 
co-ordination   in   marching   and   calisthenics)     24 

Test  of  objective  control  (jumping,  vaulting, 
rope  climbing  and  mounting  high  bar)    24 

Athletic  test  (earning  a  place  on  a  Varsity  ath- 
letic team,  or  taking  a  test  in  running,  jump- 
ing, climbing,  swimming  or  life-saving)    24 

Endurance   test    12 


100 


Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  described  the  new  game  of 
"Greek  Crossball"  with  which  he  has  been  experi- 
menting for  several  months  and  showed  diagrams 
of  the  field  of  play. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
addressed  the  society  on  "The  Academic  Status  of 
the  Gymnasium,"  in  which  he  presented  facts  of 
special  interest  and  importance  to  directors  of 
physical  training. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Intercollegiate  Football 
Rules  Committee,  read  a  paper  on  "The  New  Game 
of  American  Football,"  which  was  but  slightly  less 
interesting  to  the  physical  directors  listening  than 
to  the  public  and  others  who  read  extracts  later 
in  the  daily  papers.    Dr.  Babbitt  said  in  his  paper: 


The  New  Game  of  American  Football 
By  James  A.  Babbitt 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  discuss  these  fea- 
tures of  the  new  game  of  college  football:  First, 
the  fundamental  principles  and  salient  features  of 
the  new  game  as  played  in  1906;  second,  football 
ethics  and  vital  relations  to  collegiate  plan  of  edu- 
cation; third,  its  present  place  in  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  physical  development  and  training;  fourth, 
the  progress  of  the  year  and  its  latent  meaning. 

To  one  whose  pleasure  it  has  been  to  serve  upon 
the  intercollegiate  rules  body  comes  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  first  harmonious  meeting  and 
introduction  to  methods  of  manufacturing  playing 
rules  for  the  thousands  of  Rooseveltian  youth 
awaiting  the  annual   publication  of  the  rule  book. 

Curiously,  the  first  question  under  consideration. 


one  which  suggested  the  topic,  related  to  the  for- 
mal name  to  be  applied  to  this  deliberating  body. 
The  decision  rested  with  "the  American  intercol- 
legiate football  rules  committee,"  and  the  term 
"American"  as  discussed  at  this  time,  proved  the 
keynote  of  many  an  interesting  later  session.  Why 
should  not  the  more  interesting  features  of  basket- 
ball be  admitted.  Why  should  not  English  Rugby 
and  association  with  their  varied  and  unique 
formations  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  missing 
and  remedy  the  objectionable  features  of  our  na- 
tional game?  The  answer  lies  in  the  keynote  of 
the  distinctly  American  game — that  team  and  mass 
force  should  be  behind  the  ball— the  prolate  sphere 
should  lead  the  game. 

As  the  foul  line  differentiates  the  great  English 
game  of  cricket  from  American  baseball,  so  the 
line  of  scrimmage  and  onside  rule  disfinguishes 
the  American  intercollegiate  game  of  football. 
Long  and  faithfully  labored  the  committee  to  pro- 
tect this  rule,  and  yet  accept  some  modifications 
which  might  open  the  field  of  play,  preserve  the 
group  formation  of  team  play  and  yet  reveal  the 
ball  to  the  spectators,  retain  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  yet  eliminate  personal 
violence  and  brutality  in  contact. 

Two  exceptions  of  importance  were  finally 
adopted,  namely,  the  limited  forward  pass  and  the 
onside  kick,  both  of  which,  bitterly  opposed  by 
players,  press  and  public  in  September,  commanded 
universal  approbation  in  November  and  produced 
contests  cf  surpassing  brilliancy.  The  drastic  pen- 
alties for  unfair  tactics,  regulations  as  to  line  of 
interference,  open  zone  and  tackling  were  really 
secondary,  and  thoughtful  coaches  based  their 
major  efforts  in  discovering  possible  and  available 
combinations  under  the  two  innovations. 

It  is  true  that  a  game  of  foot  instead  of  handball 
was  fostered  but  brilliant  combinations  of  the 
forward  pass  resulted  as  well,  and  such  end  runs 
as  never  before;  nothing  to  nothing  scores,  freely 
predicted  for  all  important  contests,  were  in  the 
comparative  minority,  and  a  brilliant  football  at- 
tendance proved  the  general  esteem.  College 
presidents  and  faculty  representatives  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  early  months  of  1906  in  con- 
demning the  game  on  ethical  and  moral  grounds, 
but  brought  to  a  court  of  last  appeal,  the  basis  of 
these  objections  really  rested  upon  a  vitiated  state 
of  interpretation  of  true  football   ethics. 

Arguing  from  a  negative  point  of  view,  why  has 
professional  football  died  out?  Now  and  then  an 
aggregation  of  former  football  stars  comes  into 
stellar  prominence,  but  with  short-time  glory,  and 
by  explanation  we  assert  that  the  very  principles 
of  the  collegiate,  game  condemn  it  for  professional 
purposes.  The  game,  a  mass  conflict,  absolutely 
depends  upon  a  sportsmanlike  contest  between  man 
and  man,  fierce  in  its  competition  and  strenuous 
in  its  force,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  collegiate 
courtesy  between  players — gentlemen  collegians. 
The  moment  this  is  thrown  open  to  coarse  athletic 
brawn,  unguided  by  any  of  the  finer  respect  for 
competitor,  opportunities  innumerable  are  revealed 
for  unfair  and  brutal  methods,  evasion  of  rules, 
concealment  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct;  again  the 
better  type  of  college  athletes  have  too  high  an 
ideal  to  continue  in  mere  athletic  fields  to  detri- 
ment of  business  or  professional  life  work.  From 
another  point  I  feel  that  the  lowered  stake  of  foot- 
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ball  principles,  where  and  when  existing,  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  coach  and  trainers,  whose  standard 
of  morality  is  below  par.  Evil  tendencies  are  most 
often  directly  traceable  to  such  influences.  After 
this  negative  argument,  to  come  back  to  the  intrin- 
sic esprit  de  corps  in  football,  the  college  man  in 
the  composite  type  really  prefers  to  be  a  college 
gentleman.  He  prefers  to  regard  his  competitor 
a  sportsman  like  unto  himself. 

With  these  standards  the  rules  committee  has 
framed  a  set  of  rules  intended  to  include  every 
normal  restriction  against  abuse  when  obeyed  in 
spirit,  and  upon  this  plane  then  college  football  can 
be  and  probably  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the 
college  disciplinary  education.  Those  of  us  in  its 
command  of  team  spirit,  competition  for  highest 
college  standards,  its  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  evolution  and  tactics,  believe 
that  football  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  splendid 
cog  in  the  wheel  of  college  education. 

Any  disciplinarian  who  has  had  charge  of  col- 
lege halls  during  the  unfortunate  fall  time  of  the 
year  realizes  full  well  the  effect  of  the  open  athletic 
season.  Vice  in  its  various  forms,  including  cards, 
gambling,  billiards,  pool  rooms,  etc.,  do  not  afford 
the  same  attraction  when  football  and  baseball 
field  are  active.  Upon  this  ground  alone  the  game 
has  its  appropriate  place. 

Physical  educators  all  over  the  country  have 
been  in  open  conflict  with  professional  trainers 
and  their  methods,  and  in  certain  degree  football 
shared  this  opprobrium.  The  new  system  of  foot- 
ball, however,  affords  so  much  opportunity  for 
*ational  outdoor  exercise  and  free  field  movement, 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  new  phase  has  been 
placed  upon  this  department  of  physical  training. 
Football,  under  its  best  conditions,  includes  a  rigid 
preliminary  course  of  body  calisthenics,  and  gen- 
eral exercises  and  systematic  training,  running 
and  quick  field  movements;  then  when  tissues  are 
hardened  to  bruising  and  muscles  and  tendons  can 
resist  strain,  the  major  effort  begins  and  the  foot- 
ball scrimmage  exercising  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  is  one  rule  of  the  day.  The  quick  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  fencer,  the  balance  and  straining  exer- 
cise of  the  wrestler,  the  fatigue  elements  in  train- 
ing for  running,  all  are  parts  of  the  football  prep- 
aration, and  in  so  far  as  these  elements  of  co-ordi- 
nation, elasticity,  muscular  strength,  chest  expan- 
sion and  capability  of  resistance  are  developed, 
must  the  physical  educator  place  his  mark  of  ap- 
probation, and  only  when  over-development, 
strained  heart  and  general  physical  exhaustion 
occur,  whether  through  incompetence  of  system  or 
training,  can  they  readily  condemn  its  existence. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  year  and  its  latent 
meaning,  possibly  little  need  be  said.  In  one 
year's  time  we  have  jumped  from  scathing  criti- 
cism to  at  least  a  quiescent  press.  Public  interest 
has  been  stimulated  and  developed  without  a  criti- 
cal spirit.  The  game  has  become  open  and  free 
without  destroying  its  points  of  interest.  These 
conditions  are  significant  to  say  the  least,  and  to 
those  who  direct  a  waning  interest  in  baseball 
there  comes  the  suggestion  that  football  is  perhaps 
developing  too  much  of  national  interest. 

If  this  be  so  it  is  regrettable,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  American  people  from  the  president 
down  have  been  educated,  perhaps  stimulated,  into 
an    enthusiasm    for    grand    national   courage    and 


sports  of  the  strenuous  type.  As  in  the  days  of 
Rome  such  national  idea  may  meet  an  historic 
downfall,  but  at  the  present  time  the  American 
people  worship  a  type  of  strong  physical  hardihood. 
They  cultivate  a  strenuous  type  of  life,  they  revel 
in  keen  competition  and  they  emulate  traits  of  keen 
physical  hardihood.  These  are  epitomized  in  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  American  game  of  football,  and 
resting  upon  such  laws  we  cannot  but  presage 
well  for  its  future  and  join  the  college  megaphone 
chorus. 


Therapeutic  Section 

The  therapeutic  section  meeting  was  in  charge  of 
Baroness  Rose  Posse,  chairman.  A  business  ses- 
sion preceded  the  reading  of  the  papers,  at  which 
time  a  permanent  organization  was  effected  of 
which  a  report  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  first  address  was  by  Jakob  Bolin,  New  York 
City,  on  "Infantile  Paralysis."  He  illustrated  his 
points  by  an  efficient  living  model  selected  from  the 
training  school  students.  He  showed  that  while 
this  disease  was  essentially  a  summer  trouble  and 
usually  found  in  children  of  early  years,  it  some- 
times was  found  at  other  times  and  at  other  ages. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense  in  treating  patients  with  this  trouble  or 
any  other  that  lends  itself  to  gymnastic  treatment 
He  gave  warning  against  the  error  of  claiming  too 
much  benefit  from  treatment  and  the  expecting  it 
too  soon. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  considered 
"The  Gymnastic  Treatment  of  Muscular  Contrac- 
tures." His  paper,  like  that  of  Dr.  Bolin,  was 
technical  and  especially  valuable  for  medical  gym- 
nasts  and  those  who  make  use  of  gsrmnastic 
treatment  for  diseased  condition.  He  added  a 
note  of  warning  about  too  enthusiastic  claims  of 
benefit  and  also  advised  the  use  of  any  means  that 
would  accomplish  the  end  desirable:  "Use  even 
the  mind  cure  if  that  will  secure  the  desired  re- 
sult." 

A  paper  on  "Medical  Gymnastics  in  Boston 
Hospitals,"  written  by  Miss  Grace  M.  Gilman,  Posse 
Gymnasium,  Boston,  was  read  by  Miss  Amelia 
Armbruster,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
The  paper  traced  the  progress  of  medical  gymnas- 
tics in  Boston  hospitals  from  the  early  '90s, 
when  the  first  clinic  was  opened  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital until  the  present  time  when  every  hospital  of 
importance  in  the  city  has  its  regular  department 
for  such  work, 

"Physical  Training  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent"  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  important  and  especially 
interesting  papers  of  the  session.  It  was  read  by 
B.  E.  McKenzie,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides, 
or  photographic  records  of  cases  treated  by  the 
speaker. 

He  approved  the  gymnastic  treatment  for  suit- 
able cases,  holding  that  the  rest  cure  is  inefficient 
in  so  much  as  it  is  negative.  Action  and  move- 
ment and  the  desire  for  it  are  needed.  Self  confi- 
dence is  necessary  to  teach  an  individual  that  she 
has  powers  that  are  kept  in  the  background  by 
home  surroundings  and  other  causes.  Of  ^  course, 
exercises  should  fall  within  the  physiological 
limits.       The   speaker    devoted    some    attention    to 
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his  so  called  "overhead  trolly  method"  by  which  a 
patient  is  suspended  by  means  of  straps  passing 
under  the  chin  and  occiput  from  a  wire  just  high 
enough  to  enable  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor.  A 
patient  utterly  unable  to  move  the  lower  extremi- 
ties was  by  this  method  enabled  to  practice  move- 
ments so  that  at  the  end  of  three  months,  walking 
with  crutches  and  braces  was  possible. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  spoke 
briefly  on  "An  Educational  Element  in  Treating 
Spinal  Curvature."  He  mentioned  methods  he  had 
used  successfully,  and  stated  the  principles  upon 
which  he  based  his  work. 


Dinner  Thursday  Evening 

Seventy-five  members  of  the  association  attended 
the  dinner  Thursday  evening,  from  6  to  9,  with  its 
following  informal  speeches.  It  was  quite  the 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  social  event  that  it  was 
planned  to  be,  the  number  of  members  present 
being  in  excess  of  the  committee's  estimate.  Dr. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie  acted  as  chairman  of  the  after 
dinner  festivities  (festivities  is  the  right  word)  and 
conducted  the  exercises  that  followed.  Somebody 
remarked  that  the  "toasts"  were  really  "roasts,"  but 
everybody  was  good  natured  and  it  was  all  in  the 
family.  Among  those  who  spoke  were  President 
Gulick,  Dr.  Crampton,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  B.  E.  Mc- 
Kenzie, Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher.  Dr.  Arnold  was  sar- 
castically humorous,  his  remarks  being  aimed  to 
show  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  sign  of  a  true 
scientist. 


Public  School  Section 

After  dinner  the  members  present  took  what  one 
of  the  speakers  called  a  hygienic  trip  to  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  building  where  a  section  on 
public  school  interests  was  held.  Later  the  meet- 
ing moved  again  to  the  Central  High  School  build- 
ing and  finished  the  evening's  program. 

The  first  paper  was  by  the  president  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Physical  Training  Society,  Dr.  Gulick, 
on  "Relations  of  Boards  of  Health  to  Boards  of 
Education."  Although  he  cited  as  illustrations  the 
cases  in  various  cities,  yet  in  the  main  he  confined 
his  remarks  to  New  York  City,  where  his  personal 
experience  has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  scope  and  powers  of  each  board.  He  said  that 
while  the  school  board  was  amply  empowered  to 
deal  with  educational  questions,  it  is  not  so  equipped 
that  it  can  successfully  obtain  funds  for  healthful 
purposes  that  are  readily  obtained  by  the  board  of 
health.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings 
and  medical  examination  of  pupils,  the  board  of 
health  had  shown  itself  full  of  power  and  efficient 
to  obtain  the  desired  end,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
such  matters  should  be  delegated  to  the  boards  of 
health  in  all  cities. 

"The  Examination  of  Girls  in  a  Public  High 
School."  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Beiderhasc,  New  York  City,  who  told  of  the 
methods  used  in  her  own  high  school  and  of 
methods  elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States. 
She  read  samples  of  the  record  cards  used  and 
cited  the  measurements  required  and  questions  of 
personal  history   asked  of  the  girls.    The  personal 


history  she  regarded  as  the  important  part  of  every 
examination,  examination  of  heart,  lungs  and  back, 
secondary,  and  measurements  of  less  or  even  minor 
importance.  She  believed  that  examinations  should 
be  made  in  every  high  school  and  had  found  by  in- 
vestigation that  this  was  being  done  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  high  schools.  She  described  an 
effective  method  of  testing  girls  for  flatfoot  with 
very  little  trouble.  It  was  simply  to  have  the  girls 
walk  across  a  dusty  floor  when  coming  to  the 
director  for  examination.  A  look  at  the  foot  marks 
would  tell  much  to  the  examiner.  She  also  dc- 
•scribed  a  more  scientific  method  which  consisted 
of  chemically  prepared  paper  upon  which  the  foot 
prints  were  registered  and  preserved. 

A  method  of  "Certification  as  to  Prysical  Effi- 
ciency" was  to  have  been  presented  by  J.  Blake 
Hillyer,  New  York,  but  he  was  not  present. 


Medical  Attention  in  Public  Schools 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  Central  High 
School  building  where  there  was  a  stereopticon 
which  was  m^ide  use  of  to  illustrate  a  graphic  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  J.  J.  Cronin,  chief  of  the  medical 
inspectors  of  New  York  City  schools.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Essentials  and  Unessentials  in  the  Physi- 
cal Examination  of  School  Children."  He  simpli- 
fied the  subject  at  the  start  by  saying  that  there 
were  no  unessentials  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  of 
his  work  in  New  York,  including  the  difficulty 
experienced  at  first  in  getting  the  authorities  to 
see  that  it  was  wise  to  invest  money  now  to  pre- 
vent degeneracy  in  the  future.  "It  is  hard  to  deal 
with  unsentimental  business  men  who  want  to  see 
tangible  results  now  for  all  money  spent."  The 
effort  was  made,  however,  and  succeeded,  and  the 
results.  Dr.  Cronin  said,  justified  the  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  prevalence  of  epidemics  among  the  children 
who  attended  the  same  school  first  directed  the 
attention  of  the  medical  and  school  authorities  to- 
ward the  better  medical  regulation  of  the  public 
school  children.  On  account  of  this,  school  inspec- 
tors were  first  appointed  in  New  York  in  1897. 
These  doctors  were  at  first  given  very  Hmited 
powers,  but  the  work  that  they  were  able  to  do 
soon  forced  the  conclusion  that  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  had  been  taken. 

In  1902  this  system  was  found  inefficient  and  it 
was  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  inspectors 
and  require  much  more  work  from  each  one.  Un- 
der their  increased  watchfulness  the  number  of 
children  excluded  from  school  steadily  grow  until 
it  reached  the  alarming  proportion  of  52,000  ex- 
cluded, out  of  a  total  of  350,000.  Many  of  the  ex- 
clusions were  for  vermin  in  the  hair.  The  situa- 
tion was  finally  met  by  the  appointment  of  nurses, 
one  to  a  school,  who  should  have  personal  charge 
of  the  vermin  cases.  By  their  efforts  the  number 
of  children  excluded  from  school  on  this  account 
was  reduced  by  90  per  cent. 

School  nurses  performed  a  valuable  duty,  but,  to 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Cronin,  did  not  make  the  system 
complete.  After  the  appointment  of  the  nurses  the 
inspectors  obtained  the  power  to  examine  the  vision 
of  the  pupils,  and  soon  it  was  observed  that  30  per 
cent,  of  those  who  had  been  found  with  defective 
eyes  and  had  put  on  glasses  showed  a  marked  im- 
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provement  in  scholarship.  This  brought  the  con- 
clusion that  possibly  the  "backwardness"  of  pupils 
might  be  due  to  physical  rather  than  the  supposed 
mental  defects.  The  inspectors  next  obtained  per- 
mission to  conduct  examinations  of  heart,  chest, 
lungs,  throat,  etc.,  and  it  was  found  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  had  defective  eyes,  18  per  cent 
tonsils,  12  per  cent,  adenoids,  4  per  cent,  hearing 
defective,  and  50  per  cent,  with  bad  teeth. 

I'inally  the  medical  inspectors  have  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  removal  of  adenoids.  They  imme- 
diately began  by  removing  the  growths  from  81 
children  in  84  minutes,  just  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived the  authorization.  Dr.  Cronin  described  the 
wild  scene  enacted  at  one  of  the  East  Side  schools 
when  the  Jewish  mothers  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  doctors  were  murdering  their  children. 
He  detailed  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  stop  the 
riot  and  told  of  his  own  flight  through  the  streets 
before   a   howling   mob   of  2000,    who    called   him 


"butcher"  and  threw  every  available  missile  in  his 
direction.  An  effective  means  of  resisting  the  fran- 
tic women  was  discovered  at  one  school  where  the 
hose  was  turned  on  the  crowd.  One  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  mothers  was  that  if  adenoids  were 
removed  from  children,  they  would  henceforth  be 
unable  to  speak  anything  but  English. 

In  illustration  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Cronin  showed 
many  stereopticon  views,  which  were  exceptionally 
good.  The  transformation  worked  in  children  by 
the  removal  of  adenoids  he  showed  by  before  and 
after  pictures.  The  whole  lesson  of  his  talk  was 
contained  in  the  principle  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  and  his 
mental  accomplishment. 

In  concluding  Dr.  Cronin  said:  "There  is  no 
more  reason  for  truancy  and  degeneracy  among 
public  school  children  than  for  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox,  which  has  now  been  entirely  eliminated." 


THE  THIRD  DAY  BRINGS  BUSINESS  SESSION,  MORE  PAPERS 

AND  DISCUSSION 


I'^riday  morning  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Wil- 
liam Orr,  principal  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Springfield,  on  "The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Cur- 
riculum of  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  and  Boys." 

He  set  forth  in  impressive,  forceful  way  the  high 
ideals  of  physical  training  as  an  essential  part  of 
school  work.  He  believed  more  forms  of  physical 
activity  were  needed.  He  considered  the  question 
of  overwork  by  teachers  of  physical  training  and 
gave  as  an  illustration  of  it  the  statement  made  by 
Miss  Beiderhase  the  previous  evening  that  in  one 
school  one  teacher  was  obliged  to  take  over  700 
measurements  with  accompanying  examinations  in 
three  weeks.  "The  school  authorities  should  be 
made  to  supply  necessary  assistance  to  relieve 
teachers  of  much  of  the  routine  work."  He  fa- 
vored the  raising  of  teachers  of  physical  training  to 
a  faculty  basis  with  no  other  subject  to  teach,  and 
not  regarding  such  teachers  as  merely  coaches  or 
trainers,  as  is  done  in  some  cases.  He  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  value  of  physical  training  to  culti- 
vate the  community  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  individuality,  which  he  considered  much  needed 
in  this  country.  A  further  summary  of  his  paper 
follows : 

Place  of  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools 

By  William  Orr 
Athletics  and  gymnastic  exercises  have  always 
been  in  the  minds  of  thinkers  on  education.  At 
present  there  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  in 
this  subject  now  recognized  as  vital  in  the  educa- 
tional process  and  made  necessary  by  modern  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  advantage  that  youth  instinctively 
seeks   for  sports  and  games.    Recent  investigations 


conducted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  of  the  training 
school  in  this  city  show  an  encouraging  growth  in 
the  interest  in  physical  training  among  school 
superintendents.  Within  the  past  10  years  many 
gymnasiums  have  been  installed,  and  the  work  of 
physical  directors  is  gaining  in  dignity.  More  and 
more  cities  are  placing  all  athletic  sports  in  charge 
of  the  supervisor  of  gymnastics. 

The  duty  of  the  instructor  includes  the  conduct 
of  the  class  drills,  care  of  individual  players  on 
teams,  training  of  the  teams,  and  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  manly  and  clean  sport.  Social  and  civic 
qualities  of  the  greatest  value  can  be  secured 
through  the  influence  of  team  play,  when  properly 
directed.  In  large  cities,  such  contests  are  prac- 
tically the  only  means  left  for  youth  to  learn  les- 
sons of  courage,  initiative,  endurance  and  leader- 
ship. Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  intro- 
duction of  right  methods  of  physical  training  in 
American  high  schools.  Probably  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  institutions  are  properly  equipped 
with  gymnasium  and  teachers.  The  result  is  a 
great  deal  of  unchecked  evil  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  the  conduct  of  athletics. 

In  the  case  of  girls  encouragement  and  stimulus 
are  needed  because  of  this  disposition  to  accept 
existing  conditions.  They  do  not  have  the  same 
aptitude  for  games  as  do  boys,  and  they  are  ham- 
pered by  dress,  physical  limitations  and  certain 
conventions.  However,  there  is  much  ignorance 
of  the  special  needs  of  girls  during  the  high  school 
period  and  how  to  meet  them. 

That  their  needs  are  great  and  urgent  is  shown 
by  casual  observation  and  by  exact  statistics  of 
measurement.  Those  who  are  well  developed  and 
vigorous  are  in  a  minority.  Figures  from  an  east- 
ern high  school  show  an  increasing  deficiency  in 
strength  of  back  and  legs  from  the  age  of  13  to  18 
as  compared  with  normal  standards.  Cases  of 
lateral  curvature   rise  from   15  per  cent,  to  20  per 
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cent.,  one  shoulder  and  one  hip  too  high  from  62 
to  67  per  cent.,  and  knock  knees  from  27  to  39 
per  cent.  Physiological  and  physical  deficiencies 
in  boys  call  for  a  special  regime  of  exercises 
and  sports  for  girls.  The  latter  are  not  adapted  to 
enter  extreme  tests  of  speed,  strength  or  endur- 
ance. 

Competitive  games  with  girls  of  other  schools 
are  entirely  unsuitable  on  moral  as  well  as  physical 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  contests  between 
groups  of  a  class  on  the  gymnasium  floor  are  of 
great  value.  Properly  conducted  exercise  and 
sport  will  do  much  in  preparing  girls  to  take  up 
with  joy,  satisfaction  and  success  the  duties  of 
home  and  family.  Much  depends  on  the  person- 
ality who  should  embody  the  ideal  toward  which 
she  is  leading  her  pupils. 


A  paper  on  "The  Regulation  and  Control  of  Ath- 
letics in  Secondary  Schools"  was  read  by  Guy  S. 
Lowman,  Brookline,  Mass.  He  gave  statistics 
based  upon  replies  received  from  357  standard 
schools  of  the  country,  to  which  questionnaires  on 
physical  training  were  recently  addressed.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  schools  having  physical 
directors,  competitive  sports,  compulsory  athletics 
and  gymnastics  was  shown  by  the  means  of  charts. 
Mr.  Lowman  drew  the  general  conclusion  that  99 
per  cent,  of  the  institutions  questioned  report  bene- 
fits from  participation  in  athletics,  and  that  this 
fact  furthers  the  well-founded  agitation  that  there 
should  be  a  physical  department  in  every  school 
with  all  sports  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  director, 
or   under   strict   faculty   supervision. 


The  Business  Meeting 

The  business  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held 
at  this  period.  On  account  of  some  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  how  the  association's  affairs 
should  be  conducted  and  the  efforts  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  and  Boston  societies  to  have 
their  respective  ideas  carried  out,  a  somewhat  ex- 
citing session  was  considered  not  unlikely,  but  al- 
though there  was  just  a  shade  of  warmness  in  the 
air  at  times,  the  final  result  was  evidently  mutual 
satisfaction,  with  the  best  of  feelings  all  around. 
This  condition  was  considered  to  be  emphatically 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  association. 

Tne  main  differences  of  opinion  arose  over  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion by  which  all  business  should,  in  future,  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  national  council  and  thus  taken 
out  of  the  conventions,  which  would  thus  cease  to 
have  any  legislative  function,  and  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  discussion  of  physical  education  sub- 
jects. There  was  no  evidence  of  a  diflFerence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  change. 
The  only  apparent  question  was  whether  the  na- 
tional council  as  constituted  at.  present,  and  as  it 
would  be  constituted  in  future,  was  really  a  repre- 
sentative body.  The  Boston  society  appointed  a 
committee  in  November  and  the  report  made  in 
print  at  the  convention  claimed  that  the  makeup 
of  the  council  was  not  sufficiently  representative 
to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  associa- 
ion.  Its  report  suggested  other  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  change  of  legislative  powers  than  the 


amendments  to  the  constitution  that  had  been 
proposed  by  members  of  the  New  York  society. 

After  considerable  parliamentarianistic  procedure 
with  considerably  many  words  on  both  sides,  some 
to  the  point,  and  some  perhaps  questionable,  as  to 
their  appropriateness,  article  25  of  the  constitution 
was  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  change  proposed  by 
the  Boston  committee,  with  some  further  altera- 
tions, providing  that:  "Amendments  to  this  consti- 
tution may  be  proposed  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
the  council  by  any  three  members  of  the  council 
and  when  so  proposed  shall  be  published  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Review  after  their  receipt  by 
the  secretary,  who  shall  submit  the  same,  thfee 
months  after  publication,  to  a  mail  vote  of  the 
council.  An  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  council  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adopting 
of  the  proposed  amendment  or  amendments." 

Among  tho&e  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on 
these  matters  were:  Ernest  Hermann,  of  the  Bos- 
ton committee:  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  Jakob  Bolin,  Dr. 
Gulick  and  Dr.  Meylan. 

The  other  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution 
were  by  vote  of  the  convention,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  referred  to  the  new  national  council. 

A  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  Dr.  P. 
S.  Page  and  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  reported  resolutions 
which  were  adopted,  thanking  the  training  school 
for  its  liberal  entertainment  of  the  convention,  and 
the  school  authorities  and  the  press  of  the  city  for 
their  assistance  in  making  the  convention  a  success. 

The  members  present  who  were  not  members  of 
any  local  society,  met,  with  William  Stecher  as 
chairman,  to  elect  three  representatives  on  the  new 
national  council.  They  selected  Dr.  H.  C.  Swan, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  A.  A.  Stagg,  Chicago,  and  re- 
elected Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Washington,  D.  C 

The  secretary  reported  1,057  active,  and  13  hon- 
orary members  of  the  association.  There  are  twelve 
local  societies.  During  the  year  the  South  Michi- 
gan society  has  dissolved,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
admitted  to  affiliation,  and  Dayton,  O.,  has  organ- 
ized and  applied  for  affiliation.  The  New  York  so- 
ciety has  243  members;  Boston,  next  largest,  has 
98;  Philadelphia,  62,  and  Springfield,  43.  The 
treasurer's  report    showed  a  deficit  of  about  $150. 


Friday  Afternoon 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  convention,  Fri- 
day, the  first  paper  was  read  by  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington,  University  of  Missouri,  concerning  the  ath- 
letic situation  as  he  has  found  it  and  as  he  has 
strenuously  dealt  with  it.  The  official  title  of  his 
paper  was  "Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Education  of 
College  Men,"  but  he  said  it  was  rather  the  "nature 
of  athletics  and  the  forces  controlling  their  develop- 
ment." He  presented  the  educational  viewpoint 
and  considered  the  ethical  value  of  athletics  as  well 
as  the  relation  of  athletics  to  gymnastics,  both  of 
which  he  considered  necessary.  He  outlined  his 
method  of  administrative  organization  for  a  col- 
lege system  of  physical  training  with  a  one  man 
head  of  all  departments.  A  portion  of  his  paper 
follows : 
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Nature  and  Control  of  Athletics 

By  C.  W.  Hetherington. 

The  speaker  began  by  stating  that  athletics  are 
a  phase  of  the  fundamental  play  instinct  in  man 
and  carry  with  them  all  the  consequent  deep 
biological  and  sociological  influences.  There  are 
two  points  of  view  in  athletics,  he  said.  The  first 
consider  athletics  as  a  means  of  furnishing  fun  and 
a  spectacle,  and  the  second  looks  upon  athletics 
as  an  educational  method.  The  first  or  sporting 
viewpoint  is  the  original  and  prevalent  one  and 
from  it  springs  nearly  all  the  evils  of  athletics. 
The  instinct  of  liking  to  see  a  good  fight,  inherent 
in  spectators,  would  brinjg  football  to  the  plane  of 
pugilism  if  some  authority  did  not  interfere,  and 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  sporting  viewpoint  is 
the  great  problem  of  physical  educators  today. 

The  instinct  to  play  will  of  itself  produce  no 
evil  •  results,  but  when  complicated  with  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  spectators  as  a  great  source  of 
income  the  original  athletic  impulse  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  great  student  body  is  untouched  and  only 
those  are  selected  who  from  superior  motive  power 
and  skill  can  "deliver  the  goods,"  that  is,  furnish 
as  members  of  the  team  what  the  excitement-lov- 
ing public  desires  to  see. 

By  their  nature  as  institutions  for  yoimg  men 
in  the  fiery  adolescent  age,  colleges  are  exception- 
ally fitted  to  be  the  hot-beds  of  athletic  competition 
and  rivalry,  but  they  are  constantly  subjected  to 
the  moral  drag  of  the  outside  public.  Spectators 
are  not  the  essential  part  of  an  athletic  contest; 
it  is  conceivable  that  one  should  take  place  without 
any  spectators  at  all.  And  as  soon  as  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectator  has  become  an  important  factor, 
the  evils  of  professionalism  begin  to  creep  in. 
The  managers  of  colleges  begin  to  seek  developed 
men  instead  of  starting  out  with  the  idea  of  devel- 
oping them.    This  leads  to  corruption. 

The  introduction  of  a  team  brings  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  and  problems,  for  unchecked  the  "team" 
idea  keeps  the  athletics  of  a  college  within  too 
narrow  a  compass.  The  speaker  said  that  he  did 
not  oppose  big  contests,  but  was  merely  trying  to 
point  out  their  dangers. 

On  account  of  these  disadvantages,  he  said,  one 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  aim  of 
athletics  is  an  educational  one  and  not  that  of  fur- 
nishing amusement  for  the  spectators  or  fun 
alone  for  the  contestants.  The  advantages  of  ath- 
letics in  an  educational  way  are  advantages  of 
physical  education  generally.  They  stimulate  or- 
ganic development  during  growth,  secure  motor 
training,  maintain  the  body  at  the  condition  which 
is  most  conducive  to  the  best  mental  and  moral  work, 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  men- 
tal and  physical  skill. 

When  the  ultra  sporting  instincts  clash  with  the 
educational  aims,  each  party  to  the  contest  should 
remember  that  the  other  has  some  right  on  his 
side,  and  that  while  the  purpose  of  athletics  is  pri- 
marily educational,  it  cannot  be  developed  to  its 
highest  efficiency  without  due  attention  to  the 
sporting  side.  The  athletics  of  a  college  shoiald 
be  so  ordered  and  administered  that  they  will  in- 
clude every  member  of  the  college  irrespective  of 
strength  and  social  position.  Three  influences  are 
today  militating  against  this  end;  first,  the  purely 
sporting   influence;    second,    the    failure   of   under- 


graduates to  realize  the  benefits  of  athletic  training, 
and  finally  the  refusal  of  college  directors  to  put 
a  firm  guiding  hand  on  college  athletics. 


Dr.  Hitchcock  Speaks 

Proceedings  were  interrupted  for  a  few  minutes 
at  this  point  when  the  chairman  called  upon  Dr. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  physical  education 
and  hygiene,  Amherst  College,  dean  of  the  college, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  association,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  physical  directors  in  America  in  years  of 
life  and  years  of  service.  He  received  a  hearty 
greeting  from  the  convention,  and  thanked  the 
members  for  their  warm  welcome  and  then  ad- 
dressed them  briefly  and  informally.  He  said  that 
of  all  the  things  he  ever  took  hold  of,  physical 
education  was  the  biggest  and  most  important  "I 
used  to  think  that  only  the  clergymen  had  the  care 
of  the  soul,  but  now  I  know  that  the  care  of  the 
body  has  its  own  good  part  in  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  Keep  on  with  your  work."  He  considered 
that  athletics  were  here  and  here  to  stay  as  a  part 
of  physical  education  "and  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize the  fact."  He  described  in  very  general  out- 
line the  progress  of  physical  work  at  Amherst. 
First  came  military  drill,  then  gymnastics,  then  ath- 
letics, now  swimming  and  "next  we  are  going  to 
fly."  With  the  applause  of  the  convention  he  left 
the  gymnasium. 

The  discussion  of  Prof.  H ether ington's  paper  fol- 
lowed, led  by  Dr.  Meylan.  Athletics  and  gymnas- 
tics are  both  good,  he  said.  We  need  both  and 
must  have  them.  Of  course  there  should  be  proper 
administration  and  control.  The  "sporty"  element 
and  spectators  should  not  be  allowed  too  much 
freedom.  The  control  must  be  from  the  faculty, 
or  indirectly  from  the  director  of  physical  train- 
ing, a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Arnold  spoke  as  an  "outsider,"  and  there- 
fore free  to  be  radical  in  his  remarks.  He  thought 
that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statements  that 
physical  exercise  improves  the  mental  efficiency  of 
students,  then  colleges  should  not  enforce  scholar- 
ship tests.  Such  rules  keep  out  of  the  games  the 
very  men  who  need  the  exercise  and  would  be 
benefitted  by  it.  He  did  not  see  why  colleges  should 
need  to  sanction  football  and  attempt  to  control 
it  any  more  than  the  German  universities  should 
need  to  sanction  dueling  by  saying  who  should  or 
who  should  not  participate.  "It  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  private  taste  there,  and  should  be  same  here 
with  football,  so  far  as  eligibility  is  concerned." 
Individuality  is  not  developed  by  faulty  control. 


For  College  Women 

"The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  Education  of  Col- 
lege Women,"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Dudley,  director  of  physical  training  for 
women,  University  of  Chicago.  She  outlined  the 
forms  of  athletics  used  at  that  college  for  women 
and  presented  some  of  the  conclusions  from  her 
observations  of  the  work.  Starting  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  physical,  ethical,  and  moral  aims  of 
physical  education  for  college  girls,  she  said  that 
it  should  be  for  all  students  "and  this  can  best  be 
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achieved  if  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  joy  of 
playing." 

It  is  often  contended  that  gymnastic  work  alone 
will  suffice  for  the  physical  education  of  girls,  but 
this  is  a  one-sided  view  and  takes  no  account  of 
the  development  of  the  play  instinct  so  necessary 
for  the  girl's  happiness  in  college,  and  afterward. 

She  laid  stress  upon  the  need  of  co-operation  be- 
tween teacher  and  students  and  disapproved  inter- 
collegiate games  between  women's  colleges,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  rules  and  forms  of  the 
games  obtaining  in  various  institutions  and  also 
because  the  results  do  not  justify  the  tremendous 
expenditure  of  nerve  force. 

Miss  Dudley  said  that  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago there  were  three  public  games  a  year  in  which 
girls  take  part  and  that  admission  is  by  invitation 
alone.  These  games  are  all  in  the  interclass  series. 
She  urged  the  directors  of  physical  education  for 
girls  all  over  the  country  to  work  toward  the  ele- 
vation of  physical  education  to  a  place  of  equal 
rank  with  every  other  subject  in  the  school  or  col- 
lege  curriculum. 

She  believed  that  instructors  of  physical  train- 
ing in  women's  colleges  have  not  been  accorded  a 
high  enough  rank.  They  should  not  be  merely 
coaches,  but  should  be  regularly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  They  should  be  equipped 
with  a  vast  amount  of  special  knowledge  and  be 
able  to  play  well  the  games  they  teach.  She  con- 
cluded by  emphasizing  the  need  that  physical  train- 
ing be  accorded  a  place  of  equal  rank  with  the  other 
college   work. 

Athletics  does  more  than  maintain  the  health  of 
the  college  girl;  it  trains  her  for  later  social  and 
professional  success.  In  some  way  forms  of  ath- 
letics may  be  better  employed  than  gymnastics  only. 
Athletics  help  the  girl  to  develop  the  play  habit 
and  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  play  that  she  sel- 
dom gets  otherwise.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  often 
athletics  are  made  to  dost  the  girl  who  takes  them 
considerable.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  the  student  to 
pay  for  the  opportunity  to  keep  in  good  health. 
She  should  be  given  credit  and  actual  standing  for 
her  physical  as  well  as  her  mental  work. 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Dudley's  paper  was 
opened  by  Miss  Senda  Berenson,  Smith  G>llege, 
who  considered  Miss  Dudley's  standards  for  a9i- 
letics  in  a  girls'  college  as  highly  ideal,  but  only 
to  be  approached  gradually,  not  to  be  attained  at 
once  under  present  conditions,  in  most  places,  and 
something  would  be  lost  if  the  attempt  were  made. 
At  Smith,  for  instance,  where  in  an  entering  class 
of  465  over  so  per  cent,  have  never  taken  physi- 
cal training,  it  is  not  feasible  to  commence  with 
athletics.  Gymnastics  must  come  first  and  last  for 
a  long  time.  The  physical  instructor  must  keep  first  of 
all  in  mind  that  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  stu- 
dent is  the  first  object,  and  no  girl  should  be  per- 
mitted to  injure  herself.  Were  physical  education 
what  it  should  be  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  girl 
would  be  ready  to  go  into  athletics  when  she  en- 
tered college  at  18,  but  at  present  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  with  each  entering  class. 
"We  cannot  begin  with  the  ideal  that  each  girl 
knows  what  she  wants  or  ought  to  do." 

She  saw  no  reason  why  girls'  gymnastics  should 
be  dull  and  thought  that  it  was  very  easy  to  arouse 
the  intelligent  interest  of  the  average  college  girl 
in  gymnastic  skill. 


On  the  other  hand,  said  Miss  Berenson,  we  don't 
neglect  athletics  at  Smith.  We  feel,  however,  that 
we  must  use  them  with  extreme  care,  and  that  if 
through  any  kind  of  an  athletic  contest  a  girl  suf- 
fers bodily  harm,  we  have  not  only  been  careless, 
but   criminal. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Berenson's  remarks  Miss 
Dudley  rose  to  explain  that  she  had  spoken  of  ath- 
letics only  because  that  was  the  subject  assigned 
to  her  and  that  she  did  not  intend  to  convey  the 
impression  that  athletics  is  the  point  most  empha- 
sized in  the  physical  training  of  girls  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  "We  give  equal  attention  to 
each." 


Athletes  and  Scholarship 

"Relation  of  Competitive  Athletics  to  Scholar- 
ship" was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Paul  C 
Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Mass.  It  was  presented 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  to  ascertain  by  means  of 
authentic  data  if  there  was  a  diflFercnce  between 
college  athletes  and  non-athletes  in  scholarship, 
and  if  so  what  that  difference  was,  what  caused  it 
and  what  attitude  should  be  taken  regarding  it  by 
directors  of  physical  training.  He  illustrated  the 
points  of  his  paper  by  charts.  He  said  that  the 
figures  and  conclusions  appear  to  show  that  the 
non-athletes  tend  to  stand  higher  than  the  athletes 
by  from  i  to  5  per  cent 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Phillips  said  that  the  effect  of 
sports  upon  scholarship  is  not  necessarily  bad,  but 
that  the  scholarship  rules  should  be  enforced  so 
as  to  prevent  low-grade  men  from  attempting  to 
enter  college  with  athletics  their  sole  aim.  He  said 
that  none  of  the  sports  should  be  abolished,  but 
that  the  standards  should  be  raised. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  upon  Dr.  Phillips's  paper  was 
opened  by  Dr.  F.  N.  Whittier  of  Bowdoin,  who 
said  that  there  was  a  time  when  Bowdoin  prided 
itself  upon  the  high  scholastic  standing  of  its  ath- 
letes, but  that  since  the  entrance  requirements  had 
been  lowered  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
standing  of  the  athletes,  showing  that  many  had 
entered  Bowdoin  and  taken  part  in  her  athletic 
contests  who  would  have  been  unable  to  get  in 
under  the  old  requirements. 

Dr.  Whittier  thought  there  were  three  causes  for 
the  poor  showing  made  by  athletes;  first,  that  they 
devoted  too  much  time,  mental  attention  and  en- 
ergy to  athletics;  second,  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  mentally  deficient,  or  not  well  prepared  for 
college  because  they  gave  much  attention  to  ath- 
letics in  preparatory  school  days;  and  third,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  work  hard  with  their 
studies.  He  considered  the  proposed  remedies 
for  these  evils,  first,  the  cutting  down  of  schedules; 
second,  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  forbidding 
first-year  students  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  and  third,  the  enforcement  of  strict  sdiol- 
arship  requirements.  He  said  that  there  were 
many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cutting 
down  schedules,  and  thought  it  a  hardship  to  de- 
prive men  with  red  blood  of  the  privilege  of  play- 
ing in  big  games  because  they  were  freshmen.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  the  scholarship  remedy  alto- 
gether the  best. 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Pcnn- 
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sylvania  spoke  in  favor  of  scholarship  require- 
ments, but  also  favored  the  fir^t-year  rule.  He 
said  that  it  worked  no  hardship  upon  freshmen  but 
simply  tended  toward  the  development  of  better 
freshmen  teams. 

A.  A.  Stagg  of  University  of  Chicago  spoke 
briefly  of  the  good  results  gained  kt  Chicago  by 
insisting,  not  only  upon  good  standards  of  scholar- 
ship from  members  of  athletic  teams,  but  upon 
even  higher  standards  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
school.  He  thought  that  if  this  were  done  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  first-year  rule. 

Dr.  Gulick  pointed  out  that  the  erection  of  stand- 
ards in  school  or  college  does  not  change  the 
number  of  men  competing  by  even  one. 

Dr.  Phillips,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  that 
athletes  do  something  when  they  get  out  in  the 
world;  they  lead  men  and  influence  men  to  do 
things.  There  is  something  in  athletics  that  devel- 
ops leadership. 


"Athletics  Outside  of  Educational  Institutions," 
a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee,  secretary  of  the  physical 
department  of  that  committee,  and  an  A.  A.  U. 
official,  dealt  with  conditions  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and 
more  especially  with  the  work  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and 
the  need  for  the  college  and  other  men  in  authority 
to  combine  forces  with  the  union  to  control  ath- 
letics. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  discussion  of  Dr. 
Fisher's  paper,  led  by  President  J.  E.  Sullivan  of 
the  A.  A.  U.,  but  as  he  was  not  present  and  the 
hour  was  late,  there  was  no  discussion,  except  brief 
remarks  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  who  approved  in 
a  general  way  of  the  address.  He  considered  the 
present  troubles  due  largely  to  lack  of  supervision. 
"We  will  not  have  control  of  athletics  in  institu- 
tions until  the  physical  directors  look  out  for  su- 
pervision. The  college  directors  can  do  much  for 
athletics  by  making  sure  that  the  student  managers 
are  made  familiar  with  the  principles  of  athletics 
and  with  the  rules.  Rules  should  be  fairly  simple, 
to  be  readily  understood  and  interpreted." 

The  convention   then  adjourned. 


A  Trolley  Excursion  to  Three  Colleges 

Saturday  morning  65  members  of  the  association 
began  the  closing  feature  of  the  convention,  a  trip 
mainly  by  electric  trolley  car,  to  inspect  the  physi- 
cal, educational,  and  other  features  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Amherst  College, 
at  Amherst,  and  Smith  College,  at  Northampton. 
The  three  institutions  are  located  within  a  few 
miles  of  Springfield.  Amherst  is  a  men's  college; 
the  others  are  for  women. 

Leaving  Springfield  by  train  at  9.30  A.  M.,  the 
party  went  to  Holyoke,  at  which  city  a  special  trol- 
ley car  was  waiting,  in  charge  of  Prof.  John  M. 
Tyler,  of  Amherst,  one  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. At  Mt.  Holyoke  College  the  physical 
director,  Miss  M.  A.  Spore,  conducted  the  party 
about  the  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  and  ex- 
plained the  methods  of  physical  training  used  there. 
Gymnasium  work  is  the  main  feature,  with  ath- 
letics for  those  who  care  for  that   form. 

Many  of  the  directors  were  much  interested  in 
a  method  used  in  the  gymnasium  for  raising  a  sec- 
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ground  floor  and  squash  anoNi^nd  ball  courts  / 
above.  The  squash  court  was  givent*-^  practical  test 
by  several  of  the  visitors  and  pronounced  good. 
Ihe  method  by  which  the  water  used  in  the  tank 
undergoes  a  daily  filtration  was  explained  in  de- 
tail by  Dr.  Phillips  and  by  R.  F.  Nelligan,  the  as- 
sistant professor  of  physical  education  and  swim- 
ming  instructor, 

A  lunch  was  served  in  the  gymnasium  trophy 
room  at  1.30,  and  then  the  directors  were  received 
by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  the  first  president  of 
the  association,  in  one  of  the  room  in  the  build- 
ing. An  hour  later  the  trip  was  resumed,  the  de- 
parting delegation  first  giving  Dr.  Hitchcock  two 
sets  of  cheers.  Prof.  W.  L.  Cowles  and  Prof.  Ty- 
ler assisted  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Phillips  in  car- 
ing for  the  guests. 

On  the  trip  to  Northampton  several  landmarks 
were  pointed  out  and  more  or  less  authentic  in- 
formation, was  given  about  them  by  the  posted 
travelers. 

Miss  Senda  Berenson  assumed  charge  of  the 
delegation  at  Northampton  and  showed  the  points 
of  interest  at  the  Smith  College  grounds,  including 
especially  the  old  and  the  newer  gymnasium,  which 
will  eventually  give  way  to  a  new  building  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  department.  From  the  gymna- 
sium the  visitors  were  taken  about  the  grounds, 
seeing  the  athletic  and  aquatic  facilities  on  the  way, 
to  the  Allen  field  house,  where  tea  was  served  by 
members  of  the  college  faculty.  President  Seelye 
was  present  and  received  the  guests.  At  4.40  train 
was  taken  for  Springfield  and  the  convention  was 
entirely   ended. 

(Continued  on  page  121) 


New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Physical  Education  So- 
ciety of  New  York  and  vicinity  was  held  Saturday, 
Dec.  15,  1906.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  George  J.  Fisher,  M.D. ;  First 
vice-president,  George  F.  Poole;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D. ;  secretary-treasurer. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Clark.  Other  members  of  executive 
committee,  Wm.  H.  McCastline,  M.D.,  A.  K.  Aldin- 
ger,  M.D.,  Miss  Mary  Peyton  Green,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burchenal;   national  delegate,  Emanuel  Haug. 

After  the  annual  address  by  the  president,  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  the  new  officials  were  one  by  one 
called  upon  for  remarks,  and  briefly  responded. 


William  A.  Stecher  has  assumed  his  duties  as  edi- 
tor of  "Mind  and  Body,"  Milwaukee.  He  is  capable 
by  experience  and  knowledge  acquired  in  other  ways 
of  being  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  F.  Pfister  who 
resigns  to  continue  private  practice.  Dr.  Pfister  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  rational  physical  educa- 
tion; Mr.  Stecher  is  not  hkely  to  be  less  so. 


EDITORIAL 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  P.  E.  A. 
AND  AFTERWARDS 

THAT  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  was  really  a 
source  of  profit  to  those  (too  few)  who  attended 
and  a  definite  mark  of  advance  in  the  profession,  is 
the  afterword  that  comes  from  those  who  have  stud- 
ied the  event.  This  is  shown  by  the  expressions  of 
opinion  which  have  been  collected,  and  which  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia." 

So  much  good  is  done  by  the  getting  together  and 
getting  acquainted  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween individuals  whose  workshops  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  that  it  seems  too  bad  that  a 
larger  number  of  instructors  cannot  assemble  in  this 
way.  Those  who  have  never  known  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  such  occasions  through  meeting 
face  to  face  fellow  instructors  in  a  mood  to  scatter 
ideas  and  explain  problems  and  get  fresh  light  for 
themselves,  ought  to  improve  the  next  chance.  It  is 
good  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors  to  have 
their  own  conventions;  it  is  excellent  for  the  N.  A. 
G.  U.  iristructors  to  gather  together;  it  is  desirable 
for  the  college  and  other  educational  teachers  to  dis- 
cuss their  own  affairs  by  themselves;  but  it  is  also 
very  good  for  all  hands  to  get  together  where  they 
can  meet  on  common  ground  and  find  out  what  are 
the  real  reasons  we  are  doing  what  we  are  in  the 
ways  we  are,  and  why  our  fellow  workers  are  mov- 
ing along  certain  lines.  Incidentally  we  may  find  thai 
some  things  we  are  doing  can  just  as  well  be  modi- 
fied, or  abandoned  entirely.  Letting  in  the  light  is 
a  wonderfully  good  way  to  see  where  we  are  headed 
especially  if  somebody  else  does  the  illuminating. 
If  we  are  a  bit  uncertain  whether  all  we  are  doing 
for  the  physical  advancement  of  the  women  and  men 
in  our  charge  is  necessary  and  worth  while,  a  con- 
vention where  all  departments  of  the  profession  and 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  represented  can  help  us 
fix  our  ideas  in  a  very  definite  way, — if  it  is  the  right 
sort  of  a  convention  and  we  will  see  what  is  there 
to  be  seen,  on  the  surface  and  below. 


"Athletics" — this  was  the  key  note  of  the  recent 
convention  and  the  subject  was  considered  from  a 
good  many  standpoints  during  the  different  sessions. 
Considerable  light  was  shed  upon  the  problem  of 
what  part  -athletics  should  play  in  physical  training 
in  America  and  considerable  remains  to  be  learned. 
But  so  much  attention  to  athletics  did  not  obscure 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  sports  and  games  and  play 
are  but  parts  of  physical  training;  gymnastics  are  a 


part  still,  and  judging  from  the  expressions  during 
the  convention  and  since  it  will  be  some  time  before 
gymnasiums  become  entirely  athletic  fields  or  play 
halls.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  unadorned  formal 
gymnastics,  if  there  are  really  any  such  folks  nowa- 
days, seemed  a  bit  alarmed  lest  the  convention 
might  rise  up  and  declare  officially  for  athletics 
alone  as  the  proper  system  of  American  physical 
training.  Of  course  it  did  not,  and  came  nowhere 
near  doing  so.  The  most  persistent  and  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  the  sort  of  athletics  they  favored  (there 
are  athletics  and  athletics)  stated  very  definitely 
that  gymnastics  had  their  place,  and  a  veiy  distinct 
place.  But  there  is  an  old  story  that  says  in  part: 
"What  you  do  speaks  so  loud  I  can't  hear  what  you 
say."  This  idea  may  have  been  magnified  in  some 
minds.  No,  gymnastics  are  safe ;  so  are  athletics ;  so 
are  play  and  games ;  each  will  continue  to  work  side 
by  side,  each  supplying  what  the  other  does  not  con- 
tribute to  a  well-balanced  system  of  physical  train- 
ing suited  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. In  one  line  of  work  much  play  and  little  gym- 
nastics may  be  the  wisest  and  most  scientific 
method;  another  field  may  thrive  on  an  abundance 
of  heavy  apparatus  work  and  little  or  no  games  or 
competitive  sport.  A  wise  physician  or  instructor 
adjusts  his  doses  to  meet  conditions.  New  force 
was  given  to  this  idea  by  the  convention. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  another  convention  of  the 
A.  P.  E.  A.  is  held  it  may  be  feasible  to  bring  some 
of  the  matters  given  attention  to  a  more  definite 
finality.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
profession  has  advanced  far  enough  so  that  a  vote 
might  be  safely  taken  on  some  points  to  get  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  might  stand  as  the  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  national,  all-inclusive  organi- 
zation of  the  physical  training  profession.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  wise  until  such  a  time  as  the  conventions 
become  more  representative,  both  in  size  and  in 
groups  represented,  but  surely  the  average  instruc- 
tor, not  to  say  the  interested  layman,  would  welcome 
something  of  this  nature  that  he  might  tie  up  to. 
At  present  about  the  only  folks  who  make  positive 
statements  out  loud  about  hygienic  and  physical 
matters  in  general  are  those  who  have  not  even  a 
foothold  on  the  back  doorstep  of  the  profession.  It 
may  be  because  they  do  make  positive  statements 
that  they  get  the  following  they  do,  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  know  how  false  or  one-sided  much  of 
the  teaching  is.  Is  it  not  almost  time  that  there  be 
an  authoritative  teaching  point  for  the  people  who 
are  so  ready  to  be  taught?  Why  should  not  the  body 
of  men  and  women  who  are  supposed  to  and  do,  in- 
dividually, stand  for  the  best  there  is  in  physical 
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education  make  themselves  heard  in  some  proper 
way?  It  is  time,  or  at  any  rate,  will  be,  as  socMi  as 
they  can  make  up  their  own  minds  what  they  shall 
proclaim. 

Why  could  not  the  convention  each  two  years 
make  as  much  progress  in  a  large,  general  way,  as 
one  section  of  the  association  is  making  in  a  smaller 
but  nevertheless  important  way?  The  normal  school 
directors  are  making  progress  towards  settling  the 
essentials  for  their  schools.  Perhaps  not  all  the  prog 
ress  is  made  that  might  be,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  all 
with  complete  accord,  but  advancement  is  made  each 
time  the  convention   meets.     The  convention  as  a 


whole  might  well  discuss  some  point  at  its  next 
meeting,  give  time  enough  for  a  thorough  threshing 
out,  and  then  have  a  vote  that  would  at  least  bring 
that  point  so  much  closer  to  the  stage  of  decision. 
As  there  will  be,  evidently,  no  business  sessions 
hereafter,  the  time  heretofore  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose might  well  be  used  as  indicated. 

Much  space  as  the  report  of  the  convention  and 
the  publication  of  the  abstracts  and  summaries  of 
papers  occupies  in  this  issue,  it  is  space  well  used, 
even  though  it  may  seem  that  much  of  it  especially 
concerns  the  work  of  a  few  instructors  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  majority. 


CONSIDERING  THE  LIKES  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 


THE  fitting  of  exercise  to  the  individual  is,  in 
last  analysis,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  physical 
director.  Too  often  this  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
multiplicity  of  other  duties  devolving  upon  him. 
Even  the  physical  examination  may  be  so 
complete  as  to  defeat  its  purpose  by  having  no  time 
for  prescription.  Yet  no  question  is  more  fre- 
quently asked  of  the  director  than  "what  exercise 
shall  I  take?"  It  is  put  to  him  as  an  expert,  gener- 
ally with  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ques- 
tioner to  know  what  is  best  for  him  physically  and 
a  serious  purpose  to  follow  the  advice.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  answer  should  be 
given  thought  and  should  express  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  director.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
business  or  professional  man  the  great  problem  is 
to  find  an  exercise  or  sport  that  the  individual  likes 
and  that  suits  him  physically.  Once  these  are 
combined,  likes  and  needs,  all  is  plain  sailing,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  possible. 

Our  prescriptions  and  our  class  work  are  too 
apt  to  become  perfunctory  and  formal;  in  devotion 
to  the  masses  we  forget  the  individuals,  and  finally 
cannot  see  the  trees  for  the  woods.  The  revival 
of  the  pentathlon  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  wise  in  that  it  emphasized  the 
value  of  all  around  development,carried  too  far  it 
becomes  foolish  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
individual  and  his  desires. 

Some  directors  aver  that  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium should  test  the  endurance,  mental  and 
physical,  of  their  members  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  trials  of  after  years.  If  they  get  no  such 
discipline  elsewhere  well  and  good,  but  most  of 
these  of  whom  I  write  have  enough  difficulties  in 
their  business.  They  take  exercise  to  loosen  up 
and  not  tighten  the  screws. 

What  is  too  often  forgotten  is  that  it  is  fully  as! 
important   to   select   a   sport   which    the   individual' 


likes  as  one  that  is  adapted  to  him.  For  if  he  likes 
the  exercise  it  suits  him  mentally  and  that  is  of 
greater  moment  even  than  physical  adaptation. 
We  are  heterodox  enough  to  submit  that  an  ever- 
cise  which  is  enjoyed  and  organically  not  injurious 
is  better  than  one  which,  in  theory,  frequently  fits 
the  physical  needs  of  the  individual  but  is  dis- 
tasteful. Exercise  to  be  beneficial  must  be  taken, 
taken  regularly  and  for  a  long  period.  If  the  kind 
advised  is  pleasurable  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  if 
not  so  no  matter  how  theoretically  fit  for  the  man, 
it  is  taken  as  as  a  medicine  (if  at  all)  and  soon 
dropped;  result  nil.  The  writer  knows  many  men 
who,  to  be  Celtic,  are  better  for  taking  exercises 
that  are  not  good  for  them.  Likewise  everyone 
can  recall  persons  who  lived  longer  in  the  harness 
— although  it  was  killing  them — ^than  they  would 
have  done  out  of  it,  simply  because  they  loved  it. 
The  question  of  what  is  the  best  exercise  for  an 
individual  at  bottom  is  one  of  values  in  which  the 
king  tissues,  the  nerve  cells,  and  the  mind,  not 
weight  and  girth^  should  be  givei>  highest  place. 

The  wise  physician  knows  this.  The  question  he 
first  asks  the  convalescent  regarding  dietary  is, 
"what  would  you  like?"  and  if  the  food  is  not  in- 
jurious it  is  generally  given. 

Of  course  one  of  the  aims  of  the  director  should 
be  to  make  the  appropriate  exercises  pleasing.  We 
talk  too  much  about  prescription  of  exercise,  reme- 
dial exercises,  preventive  medicine  and  dosage  of 
work.  Such  expressions  have  the  flavor  of  the 
dissecting  room  and  doctor's  office  and  should  be 
restricted  to  conversation  between  directors.  Art 
is  to  conceal  art,  ^and  wise  is  the  director  who  can 
induce  the  indifferent  to  take  the  proper  exercise 
under  an  attractive  guise.  Your  pupil  needs  lots 
of  general  exercise  in  the  open  air  but  hates  walk- 
ing for  his  health ;  tell  him  the  trout  are  taking  the 
fly  on  Swift  River  six  miles  distant,  or  the  quail 
are  plenty  at  Grout's  Corners,  or  the  views  from 
Mt.  Greylock  are  magnificent.  Stevenson  has  ex- 
pressed this  thought  in  the  moral  realm,  "Pleasures 
are  more  beneficial  than  duties  because  like  the 
quality  of  mercy  they  are  unbound ; "  or  'in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  "you 
can  coax  an  elephant  with  a  lump  of  sugar"  and  she 
might  have  been  added  you  can*t  push  him  with  a 
battering  ram.  P.  C.  P. 
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Program  for  Playground  Association  Meeting 


THE  program  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America,  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  June  20,  21  and  22,  is  being 
prepared  and  ensures  a  noteworthy  and  very  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  the  subjects  allied  to 
the  work  being  done  and  to  be  done,  through 
playgrounds,  municipal  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools  and  the  other  machinery  of  the  up-to-date 
plant  for  the  physical  advancement  of  young  men 
and  women.  The  program  as  it  stands  includes 
the  following  addresses  and  papers: 

President's  address.  "Importance  of  Play — ^The 
Play  Spirit,"  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  New  York. 

"Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Juvenile  Dehn- 
quency,"  Judge  Lindsey,  Denver,  Col. 

"Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculo- 
sis," Dr.  Favill,  head  of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

"Relation  of  Playgrounds  to  Good  Citizenship," 
Joseph  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League 

"Sportsmanship  in  Games,"  Francis  Tabor,  head 
of  Boys'  Club,  New  York  City. 

"Organized  Play  in  the  Country  and  Country 
Village,"  Myron  Scudder,  Principal  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  Normal  School. 

"The  School  Recreation  Centers  of  New  York," 
Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York. 

"A  Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  School,"  Dr. 
Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

"Progress  of  the  Year  in  Germany,"  Sadie 
American,  Secretary  of  Jewish  Women's  Council. 

Discussion:  "Should  the  Municipal  Playgrounds 
be  Controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education?" 

"Public  Recreation  and  Social  Morality,"  Jane 
Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

"The  Field  Houses  of  Chicago  and  Their  Pos- 
sibilities," Mary  McDowell,  University  Settlement, 
Chicago. 

"The  Small  Parks  of  Chicago,"  by  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  J.  Frank  Foster. 

"Play  and  Education,"  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"Play  for  Adolescents,"  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University. 

"Promotion  of  Play  in  Germany,"  E.  von 
Schenckendorf,  organizer  and  chairman  of  the 
Central  Games  Committee  of  Germany.  (Accept- 
ance awaited.) 

"The  Spirit  of  Sportsmanship  in  England,"  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  President  of  the  London  Playing 
Fields    Association.     (Acceptance    awaited.) 

"Progress  of  the  Year  in  America,"  Dr.  H.  S. 
Curtis,  Secretary  of  the  Playground  Association 
of  America. 


Aims  of  the  Meeting] 

By    Henry    S.    Curtis,    M.   D.,    Secretary    of    the 
Playground    Association    of    America. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America  will  be  held  just  after  the 
conference  of  charities  in  Minneapolis  and  will 
allow  latter's  members  who  go  east  to  stop  off  on 
their  return  trip  to  attend  the  playground  conven- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  selecting  Chicago  for  this  con- 
vention must  be  plain  to  anyone  who  laiows  of  the 
recent  developments  there.  Two  years  ago  the 
South  Park  System  received  $4,000,000  for  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Out  of  this  $4,000,000  has  grown 
a  system  which  is  superior  to  anjrthing  found  else- 
where in  the  world  and  has  very  many  new  and 
progressive  features.  Along  almost  every  line  of 
playground  construction  and  equipment  it  repre- 
sents an  advance  over  anything  found  elsewhere. 
As  a  municipal  achievement  it  scarcely  has  its 
equal  in  America.  The  chief  officers  of  this  sys- 
tem are  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  show  it  working  at  its  high- 
est efficiency. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting,  one  evening  will 
be  given  to  the  observation  of  the  playgrounds 
and  field  houses  at  night.  One  afternoon  will  be 
given  to  the  afternoon  use  of  these  playgrounds 
and  field  houses  and  of  one  of  the  adjacent  munic- 
ipal playgrounds.  One  forenoon  will  be  given  to 
an  exhibition  of  games,  in  which  it  is  hoped  sev- 
eral thousand  children  will  take  part,  and  there 
will  be  first,  20  or  30  groups  of  kindergarten 
children,  each  group  playing  a  different  game, 
these  games  being  especially  selected  as  those 
best  suited  for  playground  uses.  Next  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  groups  of  girls  playing  the 
games  for  girls  which  seem  best  suited  for  play- 
ground purposes,  and  finally  a  number  of  groups 
of  boys  playing  selected  boys*  games. 

There  will  also  be  an  attempt  to  present  from 
charts,  maps  and  models  the  extent  of  the  play- 
ground movement  in  America  and  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  certain  typical  ones.  A  number 
of  magazines  have  promised  to  run  special  articles 
on  the  meeting,  and  to  print  the  papers  read  there. 
The  papers  will  afterward  be  reprinted  in  a  separ- 
ate cover  and  distributed  to  all  members  of  the 
Playground  Association  and  to  libraries  and  those 
seeking  special   information   on  the  subject 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  local  press  of 
Chicago  and  the  associated  press  of  the  country 
and  articles  in  the  various  magazines,  the  play- 
ground movement  will  receive  an  impetus  which 
will  do  much  to  extend  the  work  in  our  great 
centers,  to  carry  it  into  the  smaller  cities,  and  to 
arouse  the  South,  which  has  so  far  done  almost 
nothing  along  these  lines.  It  is  believed  that 
those  who  see  the  South  Parks  System  of  Chicago 
will  attempt  to  do  something  along  these  lines 
elsewhere   and   that   the   whole   movement   will   be 
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dignified  by  the  nature  of  the  convention  and  the 
people  who  appear  on  its  platform.  The  papers 
of  this  meeting  will  form  the  beginning  of  a  refer- 
ence library  on  play  and  playgrounds. 


The  association  has  been  asked  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  to  organize  a  play- 
ground exhibition  to  be  one  of  the  special  features 
at  the  fair.  If  an  exhibition,  consisting  of  play- 
ground games,  mounted  pictures  of  the  play- 
ground systems  of  America,  models  of  typical 
playgrounds  in  great  cities,  biograph  pictures  of 
playground  activities,  and  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  movement,  could  be  given  at  Jamestown,  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  seen  by  thousands  from  the 
South,  where  the  need  is  at  present  most  urgent, 
and  lead  to  many  beginnings. 

The  secretary  is  at  present  in  receipt  of. a  num- 
ber of  requests  from  southern  cities  for  lectures  on 
playgrounds  and  the  time  is  evidently  ripe  for 
agitation  there,  but  in  most  cases  the  lecture  would 
he  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  women's  club  or 
charitable  association  of  limited  means  which  could 
afford  to  pay  only  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  a 
lecturer.  The  Playground  Association  is  now  try- 
ing to  raise  $5000  in  order  to  enter  these  new 
fields,  and  wishes  to  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the 
movement  for  their  financial  assistance. 


Convention  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  117) 
College  Directors  Elect  Officers 

Friday  evening  the  Society  of  College  Gymna- 
sium Directors  held  a  meeting  and  elected  officers. 
An  address  on  "Physical  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsvlvania"  was  mode  by  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie.      The    officers    elected    were: 

President,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Raycroft,  University  of  Chicago;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  Col- 
lege (re-election).  These  three,  with  Dr.  George 
L.  Meylan  of  Columbia  University  and  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
constitute  the  executive  board. 


Reunions  and  Lunches 

Between  12  and  2  o'clock  Friday  several  re- 
unions and  lunches  were  held.  Graduates  of  Bos- 
ton Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  to  the  number  of 
40  assembled  at  Massasoit  House.  Every  class  ex- 
cept 1901  and  1904  were  represented.  The  guests 
were.  Miss  A.  ^f.  Romans,  director  of  the  school; 
Dr.  Louis  Collin,  instructor;  William  Orr,  Spring- 
field schools;  W.  A.  Stecher,  Philadelphia  schools; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College;  M.  A.  Na- 
gai.  representative  of  the  Japanese  government  now 
studying  American  physical  training.  Miss  Harriett 
E.  Hutchinson,  '95,  Boston,  presided  at  the  lunch- 
eon and  at  the  business  meeting  that  followed.  Dr. 
J.  Anna  Xorris,  '95>  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  alumni  association;  Miss 
Gil  son.  '95,  was  elected  secretary. 

Graduates  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  School  reunited  after  lunch.  About  30 
men  were  present.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  director  of 
the  physical  department  of  the  school,  presided  and 


addressed  the  alumni,  as  did  also  Dr.  F.  N.  Seer- 
ley,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  President  L.  L.  Dog- 
gett  of  the  school,  who  was  absent  in  the  south  for 
his  health. 


Secondary  School  Directors  take  in 
High  Schools 

The  Society  of  Secondary  School  Physical  Direc- 
tors held  a  meeting  at  Springfield  and  organized  as 
follows :— President,  Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass.;  vice-president.  Lory  Prentiss, 
Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School,  Lawrenceville,  N. 
J. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  A.  Ross,  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion so  that  all  men  teaching  in  high  schools  could 
be  admitted  to  the  society.  Letters  are  being  sent 
out  to  directors  of  physical  training  in  preparatory 
schools  and  high  schools,  urging  them  to  become 
members  of  the  society,  the  aim  of  which  is :  First, 
the  systematic  study  oit  physical  training  problems 
peculiar  to  secondary  schools;  second,  the  study  of 
secondary  school  physical  training  work  in  relation 
to  college  and  university  physical  training  work; 
third,  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  study  and 
investigation.  The  dues  for  membership  in  this  so- 
ciety will  be  one  dollar  a  year.  Those  who  wish  to 
join  should  send  names  and  addresses  to  Mr.  Ross. 
The  committee  is  planning  to  have  the  next  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  college  directors'  meeting 
during  the  coming  Christmas  holidays  of  1907. 


The  Therapeutic  Gymnastic  Society 

A  new  society  for  those  interested  in  the  medical 
side  of  the  gymnastic  profession  was  organized  at 
the  Springfield  convention.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected :  President 
and  delegate  to  National  Council,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse;  vice-president.  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Jakob  Bolin.  It  was  voted  that  the  soci- 
ety be  called  "The  Therapeutic  Gymnastic  Society." 
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QUOTATIONS 


From  Spinoza 

If  the  body  he  sluggish  the  mind  at  the  same 
time  is  not  fit  for  thinking. 

If  anything  increases,  diminishes,  helps  or  limits 
one  body's  power  of  action,  the  idea  of  that  thing 
increases,  diminishes,  helps  or  limits  one  mind's 
power  of  thought. 

Xo  one  can  desire  to  be  happy,  to  act  well  and 
live  well,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  desire  to 
he,  to  act  and  to  live,  that  is  to  say,  actually  to 
exist. 

When  each  man  seeks  most  that  which  is  profit- 
able to  himself,  then  are  men  most  "profitable  to  one 
another. 

Whatever  is  effective  to  preserve  the  proportion 
of  motion  and  rest  which  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  bear  to  each  other  is  good. 

The  more  perfection  a  thing  possesses,  the  more 
it  acts  and  the  less  it  suffers,  and  conversely  the 
more  it  acts  the  more  perfect  it  is. 

The  more  perfect  a  thing  is  the  more  reality  it 
possesses. 
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Prize  Program  for  Gymnasium  Exhibition 

By  J.  George  HofFer 


FOR  a  program  for  a  boys'  gymnasium  exhibition 
the  Evanston,  111.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  offered  two 
prizes,  $io  for  the  first  and  $5  for  the  second.  A 
program  submitted  by  J.  George  Hoffer,  a  student 
at  the  Institute  and  Training  School,  Chicago,  was 
awarded  first  prize.  His  idea  of  an  exhibition  was 
one  that  should  include  marching,  running,  respira- 
tory exercises,  calisthenics,  high  jumping,  apparatus 
work,  pyramids,  basket  ball  and  an  obstacle  relay 
race,  the  features  to  be  given  in  the  order  named 
His  program  was  arranged  for  60  boys  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  with  music  to  ac- 
company the  marching,  calisthenic  drill  and  appa- 
ratus work.  For  exhibition  purposes  the  boys 
should  be  dressed  in  uniform  clothing.  Mr.  Hoffer's 
program  is  given  in  full  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  GYMNASIUM  EXHIBITION. 
Promptly  at  the  specified  hour,  the  participants 
arranged  according  to  height,  the  smaller  boys  in 
front  or  leading,  shall  march  into  the  gymnasium, 
single  file,  from  the  locker  room  or  other  gathering 
place.  The  march  is  to  be  continued  around  the 
room  until  all  have  entered. 
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GRAND  MARCH. 

Single  file  once  around. 

Column  right  and  left  about,  working  back  and 
forth  to  farther  end  of  room.  (See  diagram  No.  i). 

Once  around. 

Down  center,  file  left  and  right  alternating. 

Around  and  down  center  by  twos,  column  twos 
R.   and  L.   alternating. 

Around  and  down  the  center  by  fours,  divide  R.  and 
R.  and  L.  alternating. 

Around  and  down  center  by  eights,  divide  R.  and 
L.  by  fours. 

Around  and  down  center  by  fours,  divide  R.  and 
L.  by  twos. 

Around  and  down  center  by  twos,  divide  R.  and 
L.  by  file. 
Around  and  form  in  file. 


RUNNING. 

Once  around. 
Form  fours,  left  oblique. 
Right  by  file. 

Spiral  and  unwind.  (See  diagram  No.  2). 
Figure  eight  until  figure  is  shown.   (Sec  diagram 
No.  3). 
Out  of  figure  eight  and 

Arms  side  horizontal. 

Arms  front  horizontal. 

Arms  vertical. 

Slapping  knees. 

Slapping  heels. 
Close  the  run  by  quick  time,  march. 
Bring  squad  to  halt,  left  face,  dress  line. 
Breathing  exercises,  forward  up. 

CALISTHENICS.. 

Form  sixes,   march    down  center,    stopping     on 
marks.     Side  step  to  spots. 

1.  Pos.  hands  on  shoulders. 

(i)  Extend  arms  forward,  (2)  Return:  Quickly 
with  vigor. 

2.  (i)  Thrust  arms  sideways,  alt.  L.  and  R.  also 

toe  touch  alt.  L.  and  R.   (2)   Return.     On 
last  count  attention. 

3.  (i)  Swing  arms   forward  up  to  vertical  with 

toe  touch  backward  alt.  L.  and  R.  (2)  Re- 
turn. 

4.  Squat  rest. 

(i)  Extend  legs  R.  and  L.  alt  (2)  Return. 

5.  Side  stand,  hands  on  shoulders. 

(i)  Bend  knee  and  place  hands  on  floor  to  side 

(lunge  pos.) 
(2)  Return.     Alternate  left  and  right 

6.  (i)  Jump  to   stride   stand,   swinging  arms   to 

side  horiz. 
(2)  Return.    Quick  time. 

7.  Breathing    exercises,    arms    sideways,    upward 

and  down. 

8.  Stride  stand,  hands  clasped  on  left  shoulder, 
(i)  Forward  body  bend  and  swing  arms  down 

between  legs. 
(2)  Return.     Alternate  left  and  right        Last 
count  attention. 

9.  (i)  Arms  front  horizontal. 

(2)  Arms  side  horiz.  and  rise  on  toes.     Return 
3  and  4. 

10.  (i)  Arms  in  circle  overhead  and  half  squat. 

11.  Quick  thrusts. 

(i)  Extend  forward.   (2)   Return. 

Change  to  sideward  and  vertical  without  stop. 

12.  Calisthenics  end.  Breathing,  arms  front  horiz.; 

inhale  and  draw  arms  backward,  flexing  at 
height  of  chest. 
Exhale  and  arms  to  front  horiz.     Arms  down 
when  through. 
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HIGH  JUMPING. 

Set  standards  and  mats. 
Form  squads,  older  boys,  younger  boys. 
Start  bar  at  reasonable  height;  each  boy  to  have 
two  trials  until  he  goes  out.  (See  diagram  No.  4). 
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APPARATUS  WORK 

Two  bucks,  mats,  beat  boards. 
Two  long  mats  for  mat  work. 
Four  squads,  larger  on  bucks,  smaller  on  mats. 
(See  diagram  No.  5). 
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MAT  WORK. 


Hopping  on  one  foot,  holding  r.  with  hand. 
Same  other  foot. 

Hopping,  both  feet,  hands  on  hips. 

Walking  on  both  hands  and  left  foot,  other  foot 
held  high. 

Jumping  on  both  feet  and  both  hands  and  ford, 
roll. 

Walking  ford,  on  hands  and  feet  (fast). 

Straddle  gallop  ford,  on  hands  and  feet. 

Number  of  backward  rolls. 

Long  dive  (not  too  long). 

Same  over  boy  kneeling  on  hands  and  knees. 

Cart  wheel. 

Stunt. 

BUCK  WORK. 

Run,  jump  to  squat  on  one  leg,  supporting  with 
hands.     Dismount  forward  to  mat.     Same  right. 

Run,  jump  on  both  feet,  stand  erect,  jump  to  mat 
with  1-4  turn  i.     Same  right. 
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Straddle  vault. 

Flank  vault  left. 

Flank  vault  right. 

Squat  vault. 

Rear  vault  left. 

Rear  vault  right. 

Run,  jump  to  stand  on  buck  using  hands,  dismount 
ford,  with  immediate  ford,  roll  on  mat  to  stand. 

Same,  but  1-2  turn  right  in  jumping  from  buck 
and  immediate  backward  roll  to  stand. 

Note.  —  If  any  of  the  four  squads  finishes  before 
the  others,  let  it  take  choice  of  exercise  until  all  are 
finished. 
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COLLAPSING   PYRAMIDS. 

Squads  attention.  Break  ranks  and  form  by  count 
1-2-3-4-5  ^our  five-tier  high  pyramids  of  15  boys 
each.  Two  to  be  formed  facing  inward  on  each 
long  mat  used  in  mat  work.  Boys  to  form  on  hands 
and  knees.     (See  diagram  No.  6). 

At  given  signal  each  boy  quickly  extends  arms  and 
legs  and  pyramids  collapse. 

BASKET  BALL. 

Two  good  teams  play  two  five  minute  halves  with 
intermission  of  five  minutes. 

OBSTACLE  RELAY  RACE. 

Use  four  teams  of  15  men  each.  Have  two  heats 
and  a  final.     (See  diagram  No.  7). 

O — Start  and  finish. 

A — Mats. 

B— Bucks. 

C — Parallel  bars. 

D — Side  horse. 

E — Blanket  held  down  on  four  corners  but  not 
too  tightly. 
At  signal  number  one  starts  at  O,  runs  ford,  and 
ford,  roll  on  mat,  up  and  straddle  vault  over  buck, 
on  and  under  bars  from  farther  side,  on  and  any 
way  over  side  horse,  on  and  under  blanket  which 
is  held  down  on  large  mat  The  runner  then  emerges 
on  opposite  side  and  runs  to  finish,  touching  hand 
of  second  relay  man,  who  in  turn  goes  the  round 
and  so  on  till  last  relay  of  either  side. 

Some  object  to  be  run  for  and  made  known  just 
as  first  race  is  to  be  run  will  greatly  enthuse.  A 
large,  decorated  cake  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 
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Hygienic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Continued  from  December) 
The  time  an  average  tonic  douche  should  con- 
sume is  almost  three  minutes.  The  length  of  sec- 
tions is  changed  to  suit  the  previous  existing 
physical  conditions  of  the  pupils  and  the  tempera-' 
tures  of  the  weather.  The  time  of  the  whole 
douche  should  always  be  about  three  minutes  for 
the  average  pupils  after  an  average  amount  of 
exercise.  In  case  of  no  previous  exercise,  not  only 
the  lengths  of  the  sections  varies  but  the  whole 
douche  to  be  made  effective  will  usually  have  to  be 
of  about  five  minutes  duration.  In  this  case  the 
initial  stages  of  the  douche  should  produce  to  a 
degree  the  physiological  changes  which  an  average 
amount  of  exercise  should  have  produced.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  vast  field  of  "tonics"  which 
equals  in  effect  the  combination' of  wholesome  ex- 
ercise followed  by  a  graded  or  graduated  douche. 
Exercises  by  themselves  are  good,  and  so  is  a 
douche  in  itself  most  stimulating,  but  the  tremen- 
dous combination  of  the  two  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  results.  The  one  enhances  the  value  of 
the  other  a  hundredfold. 

Answer  to  No.  IV.  We  have  already  answered 
a  part  of  this  demand  under  No.  II.,by  saying  that 
the  mechanical  features  are  perfect  for  mixing  of 
the  hot  and  cold  water,  for  raising  to  120  degrees 
and  lowering  to  normal  the  temperatures  of  the 
water  and  for  controlling  the  pressure  from  one 
pound  to  as  high  a  pressure  as  the  town  or 
city  can  furnish  it  to  the  building  in  which 
the  bath  is  situated.  If  there  is  a  pressure  of 
about  90  lbs.  in  a  3-inch  pipe  when  it  enters  the 
bath  house  from  the  street,  it  Would  be  sufficient 
for  a  bath  room  of  60  cells  with  120  sprays.  If 
there  is  only  a  water  pressure  of  about  35  lbs.  in  the 


No.  2. 

Douche  Room  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  for  Dipsomaniacs 
and  Inebriates  at  Foxboro,  Mass.  There  32  individual  douche-cells, 
with  each  two  showers.  Observe  the  elaborate  mixing  shower  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Open  frame  partitions  requiring  the  bathers  to  wear 
trunks  during  the  bath. 


No.  4. 

Young  man  enjoying  a  graduated  dooche.  Both  showers  arc  op«i. 
Observe  the  angle  of  the  sprays,  their  apparent  force,  and  the  eas«  widi 
which  the  bather  can  keep  his  head  out  of  the  water  without  being 
obliged  to  duck.    The  sprays  cover  the  man's  entire  back  and  chest. 

3-inch  pipe  when  it  enters  the  building  it  would  per- 
mit only  a  bath  room  with  40  cells.  From  this  it 
can  be  seen  that  this  system  is  practical  almost  any- 
where and  does  not  require  any  extra  mechanical 
devices  to  raise  the  pressure. 

With  the  range  of  pressure  which  may  be  altered 
slowly   or   quickly   in   jumps   of    10  or   20   or    more 
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pounds,  and  with  the  range  of  temperature  of  from 
normal  to  120  degrees  which  may  be  also  regulated, 
slowly  or  quickly  or  in  jumps  of  many  degrees  and 
entirely  at  the  will  of  the  operator  it  can  be  seen 
that  any  kind  of  a  shower  bath  can  be  given.  Gen- 
erally, of  course,  a  douche  in  the  jg^ymnasium  fol- 
lowing the  work  there  should  be  tonic  in  effect,  i.  e., 
bracing  to  the  nervous,  vasomotor  and  the  muscular 
system.  A  tonic  douche  after  smart  all  around 
exercise,  which  has  produced  heightened  heart  ac- 
tion, deeper  respiration  and  smart  prespiration  does 
not  vary  very  much  even  when  we  consider  the 
various  ages  and  sexes  of  the  pupils,  except  per- 
haps as  to  the  highest  temperatures  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  lowest  temperatures  at  the  end;  and  in 
the  cases  of  women  and  younger  boys  the  pressures 
must  also  be  lower  than  for  men  and  older  boys. 
However  some  variations  from  the  average  must  be 
made;  if  for  instance  the  closing  of  the  gynmasium 
exercises  has  been  very  abrupt  after  severe  and  all 
around  muscular  work,  and  the  consequently  still 
continuing  high  heart  and  lung  activities.  The 
average  tonic  douche  is  also  influenced  by  the  ex- 
isting temperature  conditions  of  the  seasons,  for  on 
the  whole  the  douche  which  produced  on  the  aver- 
age man  a  tonic  effort  in  winter,  would  produce  on 
the  same  man  quite  different  results  if  administered 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  summer.    To  most  there- 


fore the  w^eather  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  exhausting 
enervating  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  chilling  winds 
of  the  winter,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  change  the 
length  of  the  different  sections  of  the  douche.  By 
section  we  mean:  ist,  Heat,"  of  104  to  95  degrees; 
2nd,  "Neutral,"  of  94  to  85  degrees;  3rd,  '*Warm," 
of  84  to  75  degrees;  4th,  "Chilled,"  of  74  to  65  de- 
grees; 5th,  "Cold,"  of  65  degrees  to  as  cold  as  it 
comes  from  the  street.  The  fifth  section  varies  in 
the  range  of  degrees  about  25  points  from  summer 
to  winter,  and  by  it  our  very  best  interests  are 
served. 

(To  be  continued) 


Toronto  Society  for  A.  P.  E.  A. 

A  meeting  of  all  interested  in  physical  training 
was  recently  held  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Guild,  Toronto,  and  organized  a  branch  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Honorary  President, 
Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie;  honorary  vice-president,  James 
L.  Hughes,  chief  inspector  of  public  schools;  presi- 
dent, Dr.  James  L.  Barton;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Somers;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Van 
Hagen;    secretary-treasurer,  J.   Howard  Crocker. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FENCING  TEAM     (See  next  page) 


Top  row,  reading  from  left  to  right:  D.  North.  G.  Pratt,  H.  H.  Rcinhart,  A.  I.  Prcttyman,  W.  J.  Young,  C.  C.  Shean. 
Bottoin  row,  left  to  right :  O.  £.  Warfield,  B.  B.  Foster,  A.  W.  Briggs,  Capt.,  £.  A.  Werner,  F.  D.  Smith. 
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Fencing  at  Springfield  Training  School 

A  M  (See  page  las) 

As  an  Illustration  of  what  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  fencing  in  a  school,  the 
brief  history  of  the  art  at  the  International  Y.  M. 
C  A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  of 
value. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  a  few  of  the  students  got 
together  to  form  a  fencing  club.  Elmer  Berry  was 
elected  president,  B.  T.  Pest  vice-president.  Burton 
Doyle  captain  and  A.  W.  Briggs  manager.  Very 
little  was  done  that  year,  except  to  get  the  students 
interested  in  the  sport. 

Early  in  April  of  1905  J.  M.  Gelas  was  called 
from  Cornell  University  to  form  the  team  and 
to  act  as  professor  of 'fencing.  About  twenty-five 
of  the  students  took  lessons  and  the  future  of 
fencing  began  to  look  bright.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  club  was  disbanded  and  the  team  put  on 
a  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  teams  of  the  school. 
A.  W.  Briggs  was  elected  captain  and  F.  D.  Smith 
was  elected  manager.  During  the  season  of  1905 
a  regular  schedule  of  bouts  was  arranged  and  the 
men  crossed  foils  with  some  of  the  best  college  and 
secondary  school  teams  in  New  England. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  events  of  the  sea- 
son was  the  fencing  social.  The  program  of  this 
^  social  as  carried  out  was  as  follows :  Six  fencing 
courts  were  marked  off  on  the  gymnasium  floor. 
These  courts  were  three  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet 
long.  The  first  two  bouts  of  four  minutes  each 
were  arranged  beforehand,  the  men  being  picked 
and  matched  with  each  other.  After  these  two 
bouts  each  man  selected  his  opponent  and  was  as- 
signed a  court,  and  at  the  call  of  time  they  entered 
their  courts  and  fenced  for  four  minutes,  changing 
around  at  the  end  of  two  minutes.  There  were  no 
judges;  each  man  fenced  and  enjoyed  it.  A  timer 
was  present  to  start  and  call  time  for  the  ending 
of  each  bout. 

This  social  did  a  great  deal  towards  stimulating 
interest  in  fencing  in  and  about  Springfield.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts Technology,  Holyoke,  Worcester,  Boston, 
the  local  Turners  and  the  High  School.  About 
fifty  took  part  An  orchestra  furnished  music  and 
a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  The  best 
feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  friendliness  ex- 
isting among  the  fencers. 

Mr.  Gelas  returned  to  the  school  in  April,  1906, 
and  continued  his  teaching.  B.  B.  Foster  was 
elected  as  manager  in  Mr.  Smith's  place,  and  Mr. 
Briggs  was  re-elected  to  the  captaincy.  Early  in 
November  candidates  for  the  team  were  called  out 
and  about  forty  men  responded.  Dates  are  now 
being  arranged  with  Yale,  Harvard,  Tufts,  Am- 
herst and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  Dec.  28.  A  report  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Miss  Sarah  Pope,  1904,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  St.  Mary's  School,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  in  place  of  Miss  Edith  Pendle- 
ton, resigned. 

Miss  Sarah  McAllister  Adams,  1894,  announces 
her  engagement  to  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Hyde  of  Wes- 
ton, Mass. 


Miss  Mary  M.  Thomas,  190 1,  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Dr.  Rondyne  K.  Clebome  of 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Miss  Grace  Whittemore,  1902,  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Seaver  of  Pittsburg. 

Before  the  closing  of  school  for  the  holidays, 
visiting  graduates  for  one  or  two  weeks  were. 
Miss  Charlotte  Bush,  1898,  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
school,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Grace  Green, 
1898,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Pa.  There  were  many 
others  who  were  here  for  a  day  only,  both  before 
and  after  the  holidays. 


Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 

Extended  mention  of  the  following  recently  pub- 
lished books  is  not  possible  in  this  issue,  on  account 
of  the  lengthy  account  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  convention. 
Further  mention  of  the  books  will  be  made  in  future 
issues.  In  the  meantime  readers  desiring  informa- 
tion for  special  reasons  may  obtain  it  by  letter,  if 
stamp  is  enclosed  for  reply. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  RHYTHMICAL  BALANXE 
EXERCISES.— By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely 
Starks,  with  introduction  by  C.  C.  Louis  Collin. 
M.  D.  Published  by  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics.  Price  $1.50.  A  book  of  116  pa^s  on 
fancy  steps  with  1200  movements  explained  in  new 
nomenclature.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive 
publication  on  the  subject,  adapted  to  gymnastic 
conditions. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  JUJUTSU.— By  Mrs.  Rofer 
Watts  and  G.  W.  Beldam,  with  preface  by  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  Pub- 
lished by  ^yilliam  Heinemann,  London.  Illustrated 
by  141  action  photographs  showing  in  striking 
manner  the  holds  and  positions  of  what  we  com- 
monly know  in  this  country  as  Jiu-jitsu.  De- 
scriptive matter  concise  and  appropriate.    ($2.35) 

EVERY  DAY  LIVING.-By  Annie  Payson  Call. 
Published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  Price  $1.25  net; 
postage  10  cents.  A  book  that  continues  the  auth- 
or's educational  campaign  against  misapplied 
strenuousness,  both  mental  and  physical,  if  there 
is  a  distinction  in  this  case. 

SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCES.— Translated  by  Nils 
W.  Bergquist.  Price  75  cents  without  music. 
Music  extra.  A  small  book  containing  a  large 
amount  of  otherwise  unobtainable  material  on  the 
folk  dances  of  Sweden  that  have  come  into  use 
by  physical  training  teachers,  especially  about  New 
York. 

THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE.— By  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
M.D.  Published  by  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  Price 
$1.32  by  mail.  A  new  book  containing  the  latest 
results  of  the  author's  study  of  hygiene  and  the 
physical  life  of  mankind,  including  his  articles  that 
have  been  appearing  in  magazine  form.  (To  be 
ready  February  14.) 


The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 
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Personal  Views  of  Physical  Training  Tendencies 


FOR  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  impres- 
sions the  several  sessions  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  made  on  those 
who  attended  and  were  prominent  in  the  proceed- 
ings, "American  Gymnasia"  asked  a  selected  list 
of  these  men  and  women  to  express  themselves 
briefly  in  order  that  the  main  points  of  the  conven- 
tion might  be  crystalized,  if  possible,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  for  its  indi- 
vidual members,  both  those  who  were  present,  and 
for  the  larger  number  who  were  not.  So  much  is 
crowded  into  such  a  gathering  of  experts  and  so 
many  things  are  presented  from  so  many  different 
standpoints,  that  some  such  summing  up  seems  de- 
sirable. This  is  true  of  any  convention;  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  peculiarity  of  gatherings  of  physical 
training  teachers.  The  questions  asked  were  as 
follows : 

Will   you   please   give   "American   Gymnasia" 

for  publication  in  its  next  issue  a  reply  to  the 

following  question?    The  reply  should  be  brief. 
Question: — (a)    What   feature   of  the   A.    P. 

E.  A.  convention  was,  in  your  opinion,  of  most 

importance  ? 

(b)    What   impression   did  you  receive   from 

the .  convention    regarding   the    future    progress 

of   physical   training? 

The  replies  received  are  as  follows.  No  com- 
ment is  necessary,  unless  it  is  to  commend  these 
expressions  of  those  who  may  be  fairly  entitled  to 
speak  in  this  way  for  the  good  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  America,  to  the  careful  reading  and  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  who  are  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  the  physical  advancement  of  mankind. 
Other  replies  received  too  late  for  this  issue  will  be 
printed  later. 

In  response  to  your  letter  with  reference  to  the 
main  features  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association  convention,  I   beg  to  say  that 

(a)  Personal  discussions  between  sessions  were 
of  most  importance; 

(b)  Physical  training  will  be  more  in  the  hands 
of  men.     Most  women  are  not  sufficiently  earnest 
to  give  up  their  Christmas  vacations. 
LUTHER     H.      GULICK,      President      American 

Physical   Education   Association. 


The  most  important  feature  of  the  convention  to 
me  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  meeting 
one's  co-workers  and  exchanging  ideas  with  them. 

I  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  feeling  phy- 
sical training  had  gained  decidedly  in  scientific  and 
educational  importance.  Also  with  the  fact  that 
an  increasing  number  of  people  are  entering  our 
profession  who  are  raising  it  to  what  it  should,  and 
in  time  may,  become — ^the  most  comprehensive  and 
noble  of  all. 

MISS    SENDA    BERENSON,     Director     Depart- 
ment  Physical  Training,   Smith  College,   Mass. 


I  believe  that  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  discussion  of  the  dangers  of 
competitive   athletics   in  grammar  schools. 

The  convention  gave  me  the  impression  that  the 
field  covered  by  physical  training  is  fast  broaden- 
ing to  include  the  whole  subject  of  personal  hy- 
giene. 

F.    N.   WHITTIER,   Director  of   Sargent  Gymna- 
sium,   Bowdoin    College,    Maine. 


(a)  There  seemed  to  me  no  one  feature  of  the 
A.  P.  E.  A.  convention  to  which  one  could  justly 
give  the  attribute  of  "most  important."  Of  course 
"Athletics,"  i.  e.,  competitive  games,  plays  and  gym- 
nastics, took  up  the  most  important  space  on  the 
printed  program,  and  we  listened  to  a  number  of 
papers  which  told  us  at  considerable  length  how  in 
some  places  competitive  physical  contests  are  being 
regularly  conducted,  but  I  did  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  one  experienced  teacher  who 
for  one  moment  could  give  to  competitive  games, 
plays  and  g>'mnastics  the  qualification  of  it  being 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion scheme  in  Primary,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools. 

But  if  anything  was  clear  to  me  (although  there 
was  really  no  satisfactory  or  general  open  discus- 
sion, which  was  due  to  the  badly  arranged  or  over- 
crowded program)  it  is  the  old  established  fact, 
that  athletics,  competitive  games  and  plays  should 
be  a  part  of  all  well  arranged  physical  education, 
and  that  prize  contests,  individual  or  group,  should 
be  the  occasional,  rather  than  the  habitual  practise. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  sign  of  the  advancement 
of  physical  training  toward  scientific  evolution,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  directors  who,  by  reason  of 
their  experience  and  training,  are  so  successfully 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  diverse  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  in  all  kinds  of  institutions.  They 
refuse  to  be  side-tracked  from  their  steady  course 
of  evolution  by  new-fangled  fancies  and  all  kinds 
of  pet  ideas.  They  assimilate  and  digest  only  what 
is  wholesome  to  steady  progress  and  refuse  to  make 
use   of   educational    somersaults. 

ERNST   HERMANN,  Secretary  Boston    Physical 
Education  Society. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
vention I  would  answer: 

(a)  The  social.  The  many  large  and  small  gath- 
erings for  the  informal  discussion  of  questions,  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  displayed,  the 
tolerance  of  friendly  criticism,  the  absence  of  hos- 
tile spirit  even  in  the  business  meetings;  all  of 
these  are  hopeful  signs.  We  are  getting  on  firm 
and  common  ground.  This  will  give  more  strength 
to  the  movement,  and  it  will  progress  more  steadily 
and   rapidly. 

E.    H.    ARNOLD,    Director,    New    Haven    Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 


Permit  me  to  answer  as  follows: 
(a)    The  most  important  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was,  to  my  mind,  the  delightful  harmony  and 
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unanimity  of  opinion  and  direction  of  effort  that 
was  evident  at  the  business  meeting.  This  argues 
for  a  bright  and  efficient  new  year. 

Secondly,  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  the 
presidents  of  the  local  societies,  the  members  of 
which  will  act  in  harmony  with  each  other  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  advance  of  the  local  societies, 
placing  their  own  experience,  with  their  successes 
and  failures,  frankly  before  each  other  for  their 
mutual  guidance.  This  will  create  and  foster  a 
feeling  of  solidarity  throughout  ihe  whole  of  the  na- 
tional organization  and  will  supplement  the  good 
feeling  evident  throughout  the  whole  convention. 
C.  WARD  CRAMPTON,  President  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Society  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 


(a)  In  my  opinion  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  convention  was  that  part  of  the  program  per- 
taining to  athletics  in  secondary  schools,  not  so 
much  from  the  fact  that  I,  myself,  am  engaged  in 
secondary  school  work,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  physical  training  in  secondary  schools  reaches 
the  individual  during  the  adolescent  period  of  life. 
The  athletic  problem  at  this  period  is  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

(b)  Universal  recognition  of  bodily  education  as 
an  essential  part  of  preparation  for  complete  living 
assures  the   future  of  physical  training. 

GUY   S.  LOWMAN,  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing,  High   School,  Brookline,   Mass. 


(a)  I  feel  that  party  lines  are  being  obliterated,  that 
teachers  of  tgymnastics  are  more  willing  to  come 
together  and  to  work  in  harmony,  than  in  the  past. 
That  we  will  gain  in  working  capacity  by  more 
concerted   action    is    obvious. 

(b)  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  too  few 
well  educated,  competent  men  are  entering  and 
remaining  in  the  profession.  The  future  of  phy- 
sical training,  especially  among  men,  will  only  be 
made  by  leaders  of  a  high  class.  The  association 
should  give  new  and  young  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  appear  on  the  program. 

W.  G.  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  Physical  Train- 
ing,   Yale   University. 


In  response  to  your  question  as  to  features  of 
most  import  in  the  Springfield  convention,  would 
say  that  the  impression  left  with  me  most  forcibly 
was  that  of  gradual  transference  into  the  hands  of 
the  scientific  physical  trainer  of  the  more  or  less 
commonplace  and  professional  athletic  details.  The 
vital  prominence  of  athletics  at  the  present  time, 
their  justifiable  inclusion  within  educational  pre- 
cincts, and  their  possibility  in  mass  development 
were   very   impressive. 

(b)  My  personal  impression  relative  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  physical  training  was,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic,  though  I  feel  too  little  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  the  academic  status  of 
the  work. 

JAMES     A.     BABBITT,     Director     of     Physical 
Training,    Haverford    College,    Pa. 


(a)  That  in  a  convention  devoted  practically  ex- 
clusively to  a  symposium  of  athletics,  and  in  the 
hands,  to  greatest  extent,  of  the  strong  advocates 
of  athletics  from  the  cradle  up,  there  were  so  many 
and  powerful,  open  or  implied,  protests  against  as- 


cribing  the    foremost    importance   to   this    part  of 
physical   training. 

(b)  That  truth  will  out!  That  m  spite  of  the 
prevalent  tendency  of  the  nation  to  run  mad  at 
the  pursuit  of  a  fad — ^yesterday  dancing,  today  ath- 
letics, tomorrow  something  else —  the  sobering  in- 
fluence of  time  and  discussion  will  gradually  but 
surely  bring  a  recognition  of  the  essentials — and 
thus  the  characteristic  feature  of  athletics,  the  com- 
petition between  individuals,  will  pale  into  insig- 
nificance. That  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
formal  gymnastics,  and  the  applied  gymnastics,  for 
instance,  such  exercises  as  are  used  in  athletics  and 
dancing,  but  without  the  obnoxious  features  (like 
individual  competition,  special  prizes,  imitation  of 
national  costumes,  etc.)  will  be  recognized  univer- 
sally as  the  chief  parts  of  our  physical  training. 
JAKOB   BOLIN,  The  Bolin  Institute,  New   York. 


(a)  I.  The  change  of  time  ffDm  Easter  to  Christ- 
mas vacation  and  the  union  with  Society  of  Col- 
lege Gymnasium  Directors  and  Society  for  Re- 
search  in   Physical   Education. 

2.  The  increased  social  features. 

3.  The  universal  unanimity  on  important  points 
regarding  control  of  the  association. 

(b)  I.  The  personnel  was  higher  than  ever,  and 
will    give    the    association    better    standing. 

2.  The  work  is  to  be  much  more  widely  dissem- 
inated. 

PAUL  C.  PHILLIPS,  Associate  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Education,  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

Trade  Exhibitions  at  Springfield  Convention 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  manufacturers  hav- 
ing goods  purchasable  for  gymnasium  use  to  ex- 
hibit samples  at  the  convention.  The  opportunity 
was  improved  by  a  few  and  the  directors  had  a 
chance  to  pick  up  points  regarding  locks,  lockers, 
tiling,  publications,  etc.  Among  the  concerns  that 
had  samples  of  goods  or  printed  matter  at  the  con- 
vention were  the  following: 

Robertson  Art  Tile  Co.,  tiling;  J.  B.  Miller  Key- 
less Lock  Co.,  locks;  Union  Brass  Works,  Boston, 
shower  valves;  Miller  Lock  Co.,  locks;  Hart  &  Coo- 
ley  Co.,  lockers;  Churchill  &  Spaulding,  lockers. 
Fred  Medart,  gymnasium  apparatus  catalogues;  also 
Freidenker  Publishing  Co.,  sample  copies  and  books : 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  sample  copies  and  books. 

Among  the  representatives  of  manufacturers  pres- 
ent were:  W.  L.  Coop,  Narragansett  Machine  Co.; 
Mr.  Mueller,  Robertson  Art  Tile  Co.;  G.  T.  Hcp- 
bron,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 


Sports  Exhibition  in  Gennany 

An  International  Sports  Exhibition  is  announced, 
through  the  German  Ambassador  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  to  be  held  in  Berlin  from 
April  20  to  May  5,  1907,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deutscher  Sport- Verein.  There  will  be  exhibitions 
of  all  forms  of  sport,  of  gymnastics,  fencing  and  ath- 
letics, games,  riding  and  driving,  aquatics,  cycling, 
sporting  literature,  and  showing  of  prizes  owned  by 
persons  and  organizations.  A  special  circular  de- 
voted to  the  event  can  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Suggestions  for  Future  Conventions 
(Correspondence  of  American   Gymnasia.) 

Without  regard  to  the  questions  sent  put  by  you 
I  wish  to  give  you  my  impressions,  as  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  just  past. 

From  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  get  the 
program  together,  to  get  speakers  for  papers  and 
discussions,  and  the  number  of  letters  written  in 
this  connection,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  more 
difficult  to  get  a  good  assortment  of  speakers  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  others.  If  one  subject 
is  to  be  made  the  theme  of  all  the  general  sessions 
of  the  association,  the  number  of  papers  should  be 
smaller  than  this  year. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  excellence  of  any  of 
them  at  all,  it  must  be  said  that  repetition  was  un- 
avoidable, and  occurred  in  a  great  many  papers, 
making  it  rather  trying  to  those  who  faithfully  at- 
tended all  sessions.  Some  of  the  papers  were  ex- 
tremely lengthy,  and  not  only  tired  the  listener, 
but  evidently  the  reader,  so  that  the  delivery  was 
iKit  as  impressive  as  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  A  great  many  points  were  lost  in  such 
papers  on  account  of  lack  of  emphasis  on  these  im- 
portant passages.  I  take  it,  then,  that  all  the  pa- 
pers should  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
words.  I  deem  this  also  necessary  because  very 
long  papers,  if  they  are  to  be  published  in  the 
**  Review,"  may  occupy  all  available  space,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  newsy  matter  from  one  year  to 
another  between  conventions,  thereby  making  the 
**  Rev  lew"  very  stale  to  those  who  attend  the  con- 
vention. With  a  smaller  number  of  papers  of 
limited  extent,  discussion  may  be  encouraged.  It 
is  to  me  the  most  enjoyable  and  a  great  many  times 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  convention;  it 
should  have  a  much  more  liberal  time  allowance 
than    heretofore. 

I  think  the  council  should  see  to  it  in  the  future 
that  the  local  committee  does  not  place  any  of  the 
meetings  very  far  from  hotel  headquarters  or  from 
the  center  of  the  meeting  place,  however  attractive 
schools  or  gymnasia  might  be.  There  should  be  a 
chance  given  outside  of  general  sessions  and  out- 
side of  section  meetings  to  visit  them.  But  it  is 
not  right  to  place  every  member  of  the  association 
attending  the  convention  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  time  and  effort  to  reach  a  meeting  place 


at  the  end  of  the  town  when  as  good  and  better 
meeting  places  can  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the 
town. 

E.  H.  ARNOLD   ^j 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1907, 

In  Preparation 

A  ne\ir  illustrated  book  on 

%ai{'9ek  9omhilitie6 

and  SDanees 

By  JENNETTE  C.  LINCOLN 
University  of  Illinois 

To  include  the  «  uthor's  successful  work 
at  University  of  Illinois,  with  a  variety  of 
poetical  dances  and  figure  marches  for 
young  women,  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  from  photographs.  The  dances  and 
marches  may  be  used  in  gymnasiums  and 
out-door  work  independently  of  the  May- 
Pole  festival. 

Smnd^or  a_fr€€  dmJcripti'O*  circular 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only  Lock  which  will 
i  always  respond  to  the  com- 
bination if  oiled  —  wet  or 
i  full  of  dirt. 
The  only  Lock  provided  with 
a  Safety  Escutcheon.  In 
fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 
for  gymnasium  lockers  and 
other  doors.  Specify  our 
No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 
steel  lockers. 

TlieJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO 
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We  Need  Physical  Directors 


FOR  IMPORTANT  POSITIONS  IN  ALL 

PARTS    OF     THE     UNITED    STATES 

Are  you  prepared  to  earn  more  money  than  you  are  now  receiving.^  If  so, 
vou  should  register  with  us  at  once.  We  make  a  specialty  of  assisting  Physical 
Directors,  Athletic  Coaches  and  Teachers  to  high-grade  positions  everywhere. 
The  University  or  Wisconsin,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Rochester,  St. 
Louis  University,  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Temple  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  many  of  the  best  colleges,  secondary  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  etc.,  have 
secured  instructors  through  us.     Send  for  full  information  now. 


The  Physical  Training  Teachers'  Bureau,      212  s.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  ni. 
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THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING 

A  PRACTICAL  WORKING  MANUAL,  IN  LINE  WITH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IDEALS 

By  RICHARD  F.  NELLIGAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Graphically  Illustrated  by  Original  Drawings,  with  a  Clear  and  Concise  Description  of  all  Strokes. 


Most  Practical 


Eighty  pages.     Forty-six  illustrations 

Treats  of  Swimming  Simply  and  Fully 


"The  manual  on  swimming  has  mv  hearty  approval.     I  consider  it 
the  most  practical   manual   that    I   nave  ever  seen."  — Gkongb   L. 


I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  that  so  simply  and  fully  tells 
Mbylah,  ^^P^f^lr  "0/^Pkysk^  E^^^,  Ct^mbla'uHi-  »»  *»t  «»«*>*  to  be  known  about  swimming.  "—Giorck  W.  Ehlbs, 
vtnity.  New  Yark  City.  Supervisor  0/ PhysUeU  Training,  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

Book  bound  in.cIoth«    Price,  net,  60  cents  a  copy ;  by  mail,  65  cents 
Send  for  free  circular.  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


University  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman's 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
|i2.    Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arklb  Clark,  Director 
Urbana,  Illinois 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorougih 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of 
physical  training.  Teaching  sdK>lar8bip  awarded  to  second- 
year  pupil.  \  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.    Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares  Teachers  for   Every   Branch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, AesUietic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Gamea»  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D.,  Cambridg^et  Mass. 
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\A^hat  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gym- 
nasia has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  over 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  otight  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions arc  received  all  this  month — $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C.,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C.  E.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 


It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 


I  like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
arc  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
graduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
seem  to  me  good.  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 


Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me.  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


I   will    renew   my   subscription.     I   would   not   be 
without  it.  J.  S.  A.,  111. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 

Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month.         J.  R.  L.,  Cal. 


It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G.,  N.  Y. 


I  consider  "American  Gymnasia"  a  very  superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A  G.,  111. 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Colo. 


I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C. 


Amongst  the  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
that  I  read  there  is  none  that  I  prize  so  much  as  the 
"Gymnasia."  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  mc 
The  editorials,  also  the  contributions,  are  all  of 
great  value  to  any  physical  director,  young  or  old. 
Enclosed  you  will  please  find  renewal. 

C  W.  D.,  Conn. 


I  don't  care  to  miss  a  single  number  of  your  fine 
newsy  magazine.  W.  B.  B.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  splendid  medium  to  gain  information  and 
instruction  in  physical  work.         P.  J.  E.,  Canada. 

The  magazine  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  and  I 
enjoy  it  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  directors 
and  the  work  in  the  East.  E.  M.  P.,  Iowa. 


I  am  a  director  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools,  and  find  your  magazine  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially the  practical  articles.  C.  W.,  R.  I. 

I  have  found  since  getting  my  two  numbers  of 
"American  Gymnasia"  that  I  have  been  missing  a 
good  deal  by  not  taking  same.  Will  you  tell  me  if 
I  can  get  back  files,  and  for  what  price. 

G.  M.  P.,  Neb. 


Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  on  subscription 
to  "American  Gymnasia"  in  which  I  find  many  in- 
teresting things.  H.  G.  M.,  Cal. 


I  want  to  say  that  I  value  your  magazine  as  one 
of  the  best  publications  on  physical  training  and  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  a  single  number. 

I.  W.  L.,  Cal. 
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Question  of  Heavy  Apparatus  Work  for  Women 


Isabelle  Thompson  Smart,  M.  D. 


IN  presenting  this*  subject  I  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  American  woman  and 
physician,  who  has  watched  the  heavy  apparatus 
work  and  who  has  been  called  upon  to  face  results 
of  it,  as  it  has  effected  some  of  her  own  country- 
women. It  is  with  more  or  less  apprehension  that 
many  women  conversant  with  the  pros  and  cons 
of  heavy  apparatus  work  for  women  watch  the 
seeming  spread  of  the  fad — for  such  I  feel  forced 
to  consider  it 

If  one  will  carefuly  consider  the  delicate  me- 
chanism of  the  female  anatomy, — noting  the  fine- 
ness and  nicety  of  the  moorings  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  and  considering  the  disasterous  results 
often  produced  here  as  the  consequence  of  a  fall, 
— one  will,  if  conscientious  and  willing  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  feel  inclined  to  turn  from  work 
so  unnecessary  and  devote  the  time  to  other  forms 
of  exercise,  which  produce  the  desirable  results 
without  endangering  that  which  is  so  very  vital  to 
a  woman's  comfort,  health,  and  happiness. 

Much  of  the  popularity  of  the  more  dangerous 
forms  of  apparatus  work  comes  from  the  stimulus 
aorded  by  the  "trick  element,"  which  is  more  or 
less  a  part  of  the  exercises.  The  public  looks  on 
and  applauds,  because  its  love  of  daring  is  stimu- 
lated and  it  is  amused,  many  times  appalled  at  the 
various  feats  and  "show  tricks"  performed  at 
nearly  all  physical  training  exhibits;  and  our  girls 
are  permitted  to  continue  along  this  line  of  work 
year  after  year,  each  new  set  of  pupils  receiving 
perhaps,  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  those  of 
the  preceding  years, — and  why? 

It  is  true  beyond  all  preadventure  that  the  aver- 
age city  bred  girl  needs  exercise  and  plenty  of  it; 
true  that,  as  sociologists  claim,  the  coountry  bred 
girl  has  many  physical  advantages  over  her;  yet 
this  same  country  girl  does  not  gain  any  of  her 
health,  strength,  endurance,  suppleness  or  superior 
vitality  from  doing  all  sorts  of  feats  on  parallel 
bars,  buck,  horse,  horizontal  bar,  trapeze,,  rings, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heavy  apparatus.  She  can — 
and  she  does^)ecome  the  healthy  mother  of 
healthy  children  without  ever  having  seen  any  of 
the  apparatus  named,  nor  does  her  exercise  offer 
any  substitute  equivalent  to  them. 

It  might  be  well  to  look  into  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  pelvic  anatomy  of  women,  for  while 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  readers  may  have 
studied  this  particular  part  of  human  morphology, 
yet  I  am  equally  sure  that  all  who  have  done  so 
do  not  fully  realize  its  peculiar  significance,  and 
have  not  had  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  complica-  . 
ted  and  intricate  nerve  plexuses  and  vast  blood 
and  lymph  supply  borne  in  upon  their  minds,  nor 
have  they  had  cause  to  appreciate  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  uterine  supports. 

The  average  man  in  physical  training  may  have 
learned  by  rote  that  these  reproductive  organs  lie 
in  the  female  pelvis  in  such  and  such  relative  posi- 
tions normally,  but  so  far  as  making  any  practical 


application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  girls  and 
women  in  his  care  he  is,  as  a  rule,  to  a  marked 
degree,  indifferent.  Many  times  have  I  heard 
specialists  of  one  or  another  form  of  exercise,— 
men  counting  their  teaching  experience  by  years — 
insist  that  a  menstruating  girl  go  on  the  floor  to 
exercise  with  her  class,  and  many  times  have  I 
seen  a  pupil  incensed  at  such  a  request.  One 
would  think  that  common  sense,  if  nothing  else, 
would  cause  such  a  man  to  consider  a  woman 
reasonable  in  wishing  occasionally  to  remain  away 
from  all  floor  work,  but  does  he? 

In  considering  the  pelvic  anatomy  of  woman,  we 
will  speak  first  of  the  uterine  ligaments.  "They 
are  eight  in  number.  Vesico-uterine  in  front, 
sacro-uterine  behind  and  the  broad  and  round  liga- 
ments at  the  side  (2)."  Because  of  their  number 
and  the  varied  positions  of  their  attachments,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  think  the  uterus  particularly 
well  stayed,  and  very  carefully  held  in  place.  If,  how- 
ever, one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  further  and 
will  realize  the  functions  these  ligaments  are  to  per- 
form and  their  structure,  one  can  reacfily  appre- 
ciate how  easily  a  particularly  strenuous  move- 
ment upon  some  jeopardous  piece  of  apparatus 
may  cause  a  stretching  of  some  one  or  otfier  of 
them  and  ligaments  thus  stretched  become  a 
menace  to  health  and  to  the  ability  of  die  organs 
to  functionate  in  normal  manner.  The  great  nec- 
essity for  elastic  ligaments  to  the  uterus  is  appre- 
ciable if  one  realizes  the  great  increase  in  size  of 
the  impregnated  uterus  and  the  demand  for  a 
physiologic  capacity  on  the  part  of  its  moorings  to 
stretch,  and  this  must  account  for  their  peaiUar 
structure.  When  stretched  in  pregnancy  tfiese 
ligaments  are  functioning  physiologically  and 
therefore  have  some  chance  of  regaining  their  nor- 
mal condition  again, — ^though  ofttimcs  surgeons 
find  it  necessary  to  assist  Nature  in  her  work. 
When  stretched  at  any  other  time  and  under  other 
circumstances,  these  ligaments  take  on  a  patholo- 
gical condition,  and  we  cannot  look  for  Nature  to 
assist  in  the  repair  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

Now  let  us  consider  these  structures  and  their 
relative  strength.  "The  vesico-uterine  ligaments 
are  two  small  semilunar  folds,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  medium  line,  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  when 
from  the  bladder  it  passes  to  the  uterus,  on  the 
level  with  the  internal  os.  The  sacro-uterine  liga- 
ments are  large  peritoneal  folds  extending  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra 
to  the  uterus  on  the  level  with  the  os  internum. 
Together  they  form  an  oval  opening  with  the  nar- 
row part  turned  toward  the  uterus,  their  concave 
inner  edge  is  turned  inward  toward  the  rectum, 
r-^nd  forms  the  upper  border  of  Douglas's  pouch. 
They  contain  some  unstriped  muscle  fibres — a 
direct  continuation  of  those  from  the  uterus  (2).'  , 
"They  form,  together  with  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  an  elastic  beam  on  which  the  uterus  is  sus- 
pended (3)."  They  prevent  the  uterus  from  being  1 
pulled  down  beyond  the  vaginal  collar  in  the  nor- 
mal condition.    "Working  together  with  the  round       1 
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ligaments,  their  shortening  produces  antiflexion. 
The  broad  ligaments  are  two  quadrangular  folds 
of  peritoneum,  one  on  either  side,  situated  between 
the  uterus  and  the  pelvic  wall  and  forming  a  par- 
titon  between  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  pouth. 
The  inner  edge  is  attached  to  the  uterus,  the  outer 
edge  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  in  a  line  extending 
from  a  point  midway  between  the  sacro-iliac  ar- 
ticulation and  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  down- 
ward and  backward  between  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
notch  and  the  obturator  foramen,  to  the  level  of 
the  spine  of  the  ischium.  It  is  composed  of  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  layer,  the  anterior  layer 
covers  the  round  ligament,  the  posterior  contains 
an  opening  in  which  the  base  of  the  ovary  is  in- 
serted. Between  the  layers  lie  loose  connective 
tissue,  unstriped  muscle  fibers,  blood  vessels,  lym- 
phatics and  nerves.  The  round  ligaments  are  two 
cords,  one  on  either  side,  springing  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  uterus  immediately  below  and 
in  front  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  go  in  a  curve, 
first  upward  and  outward,  then  inward  and  for- 
ward outside  of  the  bladder  to  the  internal  in- 
guinal ring,  here  breaking  into  different  strands, 
ending  in  mons  veneris,  symphesis  pubis,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  labium  majus  (4)."  These  liga- 
ments are  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
some  minute  unstriped  muscle  fibers,  and  a  few 
striated  fibers.  While  the  round  ligaments  perform 
their  function  at  pregnancy,  they  physiologically 
increase  in  size,  becoming  as  thick  as  a  finger, 
and  "both  ligaments  being  contracted  at  the  same 
time,  they  tilt  the  fundus  uteri  forward,  and  as 
they  contract  simultaneously  with  the  abdominal 
muscles,  they  prevent  retroversion  from  being  pro- 
duced by  coughing,  lifting,  straining  at  stool,  and 
so  forth  (5)." 

In  passing  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
support  afforded  to  the  uterus  from  below,  through 
•  the  medium  of  the  vagina.  The  cervix  uteri  fits 
down  into  the  vagina  the  uppermost  portion  of 
which  encircles  it  like  a  collar,  and  under  normal 
conditions  this  support  is  very  great,  especially  in 
the  prevention  of  prolapse;  yet  when  one  realizes 
that  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which  is  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  organ,  is  above  this 
point  and  free  from  vaginal,  support,  and  realizes 
that  the  vagina  is  attached  to  the  most  constricted 
portion  of  the  uterus,  one  can  more  easily  appre- 
ciate how  the  larger,  heavier  and  broader  fundus 
can  the  more  readily  bend  and  assume  mal- 
positions from  unusual  strains  put  upon  the  deli- 
cate ligaments.  "The  normal  position  of  the  uterus 
as  the  woman  stands  erect  is  almost  horizontal  and 
it  is  freely  mobile  (6)." 

Please  note  that  these  ligaments  are  largely 
made  up  of  folds  of  peritoneum  and  then  recall 
the  structure  of  this  membrane,  made  up,  as  it  is, 
of  a  "thin,  glistening,  serous  membrane,  consisting 
of  a  connective  tissue  layer  and  one  layer  of  flat 
endothelial  cells  upon  the  free  surface  of  the 
membrane.  This  connective  tissue  layer  consists 
of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  contain  many 
connective  tissue  cells,  and  elastic  fibers,  contain- 
ing also  a  multitude  of  lymph-spaces,  lymph-ves- 
sels, and  lymph-capillaries.  Beneath  the  peritone- 
um is  a  layer  of  lax,  spongy  connective  tissue 
which  serves  to  bind  the  serous  membrane  to  parts 
beneath  (7)."  As  we  all  must  know  the  perito- 
neum   lines    the    abdominal    cavity    much   as    the 


mucous  membranes  do  those  cavities  exposed  to 
the  air  and  also  that  there  is  more  or  less  similarity 
in  their  structure,  and  if  we  appreciate  these  facts, 
even  those  who  know  comparatively  little  about  peri- 
toneum, as  such,  can  understand  that  mucous  mem- 
brane would  not  make  a  particularly  strong  liga- 
ment and  can  apply  this  comparison  to  the  liga- 
ments so  largely  composed  of  peritoneum. 

The  nerve  supply  to  these  pelvic  organs  is  very 
complicated,  and  is  derived  from  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  sacral  (spinal)  nerves  whidh 
meet  with  others  from  the  hypogastric  plexus 
(sympathehic)  in  a  large  ganglion  on  either  side 
of  the  cervix,  from  which  cervical  ganglion 
branches  go  to  the  uterus,  vagina  and  bladder. 
The  nerves  supplying  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian 
tubes  come  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  plexus  of 
the  sjrmpathetic  nervous  system,  and  tlie  sacral 
nerves  (cerebro-spinal) ;  those  supplying  the  rec- 
tum come  partly  from  the  sympathetic  (hypogas- 
tric plexus)  and  partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
systems.  A  vital  point  to  be  remembered  about  all 
the  nerve  refjexes  existing  between  these  nerves  is 
this:  They  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
will  or  volition,  but  ara  most  intimately  and  in- 
tricately related  with  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  Excitations  caused  by  mal-positions, 
strains,  an  ovaritis  or  an  endometritis  and  so 
forth,  will  set  up  an  endless  chain  of  reflex 
symptoms,  nervous,  mental,  and  physical,  which 
are  not  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  ^e  will. 
Hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  reflex 
excitations;  depression,  morbidness,  and  melan- 
cholia are  others;  while  headaches,  backaches,  dys- 
pepsia, constipation,  and  some  varieties  of  eye 
troubles  and  so  forth,  are  still  other  results  which 
follow  in  this  train  of  cause  and  effect.  We  must 
allow  therefore  that  any  lesion  of  this  complex 
and  vital  female  genitalia  is  a  serious  thing  to 
establish  causing  as  it  does  serious  disturbances 
elsewhere  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  its 
nerve  supply  through  the  sympathetic  with  more 
remote  parts  of  the  body. 

The  blood  supply  furnished  to  the  pelvic  viscera 
is  particularly  great,  and  any  stimulation  or  un- 
usual irritation  to  these  organs  or  the  presence  of 
any  .  patholigical  condition  calls  physiologically 
for  a  great  increase  of  blood  to  the  parts  whidi 
added  weight  is  of  itself  a  point  of  danger.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  girl  or  young  woman  realizes  the 
danger  of  too  strenuous  effort  as  she  ncars  the 
menstrual  period.  She  may  know  that  she  should 
do  less  physical  work  during  the  first  hours  or 
day  of  the  actual  flow,  but  she  certainly  docs  not 
know  that  there  is  danger  lurking  for  days  ahead 
of  the  onset  of  these  visible  symptoms;  days  when 
the  uterus  is  becoming  more  and  more  congested 
and  increasing  constantly  in  weight.  The  very 
sensation  of  heaviness  in  the  pelvis,  so  common 
among  women  at  this  period,  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  increased  uterine  weight  and  its  trac- 
tion on  the  ligaments,  and  indiscretions  at  this 
time  lead  to  very  serious  future  results.  The  pe- 
culiar manner  of  dress  of  the  average  American 
girl  or  woman  helps  to  increase  the  danger;  ti^ht 
waists,  heavy  skirts  supported  on  the  hips,  stocking 
supporters  dragging  down  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
so  forth  all  assisting  in  the  same  tendency  toward 
malpositions,  especially  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 
The  cycle   of  menstruation   proceeds   somewhat  as 
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follows: — From  five  to  ten  days  before  the  period 
of  discharge,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  uterus  and  pudenda,  become  dilated, 
the  membrane  itself  as  a  result  swells  up  and  a 
proliferation  of  its  most  superficial  layers  takes 
place,  followed  by  the  hemorrhage  into  the  sube- 
pithelial tissue.  "The  nutritive  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  thus  becomes  impaired,  and  as 
a  consequence  its  outermost  layers  slough  off;  the 
period  of  discharge  continues,  usually  from  four 
to  six  days,  when  a  process  of  restitution  sets  in. 
These  changes  proceed  by  a  regeneration  of  tissue 
from  the  remaining  epithelium  and  its  invagina- 
tions, and  last  from  five  to  ten  days.  Hence  the 
tissue  changes  accompanying  menstruation  cover 
all  told  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  days  out  of 
each  month  (8),"  and  usually  the  onset  of  the  flow 
reappears  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  following  its 
first  appearance  of  the  time  before. 

Frequently  parents  will  withdraw  a  girl  from  the 
gymnastic  class,  though  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  real  fundamental  reason  for  the  withdrawal, 
but  because  the  work  is  said  to  be  "too  hard"  it 
does  not  cause  those  in  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
class  to  examine  their  course  of  study  and  see  if 
their  work  is  really  doing  all  they  intend  it  to 
accomplish  and  no  more!  Many  times  the  child  is 
laughed  at  by  the  class  members,  or  told  that  she 
is  "too  timid,"  or  assailed  with  similar  intelli- 
gent  (?)  banter. 

The  trick  element  or  the  acquiring  of  the  ability 
to  do  certain  "stunts" — I  use  the  word  advisedly—- 
upon  the  various  pieces  of  heavy  apparatus  calls 
for  an  abnormal  amount  of  nerve  stimulation  which 
is  more  or  less  harmful  to  all  women.  Just  why 
its  advocates  claim  so  much  for  heavy  apparatus 
work,  over  some  other  forms  of  exercise  which 
can  and  do  employ  the  same  groups  of  muscles, 
and  train  them  more  rationally,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. Why  it  is  necessary  (?)  for  a  girl  or 
woman  to  be  forced  by  excessive  stimulation  into 
a  form  of  hysteria  mild  or  severe,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  relish  for  novelty  and.  trick  is  also  a 
question  I  cannot  answer,  and  one  in  which  as  yet 
I  have  failed  to  secure  a  logical  answer  from  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  heavy  g3minastics. 
The  teachers  of  the  Normal  Training  Schools  of 
Physical  Training  claim  "we  must  teach  it  to  our 
women  students  because  it  is  demanded  of  them 
when  they  apply  for  positions  to  teach!"  All 
very  true,  no  doubt,  but  who  are  these  people  who 
make  such  demands?  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
they  are  usually  school  authorities  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  science  of  physical 
training  and  even  less,  if  possible,  about  the  human 
organism;  people  whose  minds  -are  crammed  full 
of  pedagogical  theories,  who  seldom  "come  to 
earth"  long  enought  to  get  in  rational  touch  with 
physical  being;  many  of  them  seeking  some  attrac- 
tion to  add  to  the  advertisement  of  their  school 
or  college :  and  few,  unfortunately  very  few,  hav- 
ing any  adequate  conception  of  the  importance 
and  purpose  of  rational  physical  training. 

As  yet,  very  few  instructors  in  physical  training 
are  sufficiently  well  informed  on  the  subject  of 
the  pelvic  anatomy  of  women,  even  in  its  grossest 
form,  and  they  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
intricacy  of  the  blood  and  nerve  supply  to  this 
part,  or  for  that  matter  about  the  nervous  system 
^nd  circulation    in    general.    Why?    Because   such 


a  course  is  too  detailed  and  exacting,  their  grotind- 
ing  not  sufilicient  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  it  and  the  time  for  such  ground  work  in  the 
normal  school  too  short;  but  as  the  courses  are 
given  in  the  majority  of  our  physical  training 
normal  schools  today  we  have  cause  for  congratu- 
lation and  hope  on  this  point,  for  there  is  a  fine 
spirit  of  competition  between  many  of  them  and 
this  can  only  mean  a  betterment  of  the  curriculum 
each  year.  In  some,  but  not  yet  in  all,  nor- 
mal schools  do  we  find  the  women  gaining  a  good 
ground- work  in  their  own  special  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

"How  can  we  teach  if  we  have  not  been  taught?" 
was  a  question  asked  of  old.  Yet  we  may  ask  it 
quite  as  significantly  today.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  we  find  the  physical  director  a  man,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  an  "all  round"  course 
in  physical  education  as  his  qualification,  superin- 
tending classes  of  women  and  girls  with  more 
self-assurance  than  one  who  has  supplemented  his 
physical  training  by  a  thorough  medical  course; 
this  "physical  director,"  forsooth,  frowning  down 
upon  any  suggestions  which  may  interfere  with 
his  pet  theories  or  fads,  and  usually  having  no 
idea  of  the  possible  dangers  which  may  accrue  to 
his  pupils — other  than  broken  bones — from  one  or 
other  of  the  forms  of  heavy  gymnastics.  This  not 
only  applies  to  the  men  in  physical  training,  but 
to  many  of  the  women  as  well,  though  the  average 
woman  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  know 
sufficient  from  her  subjective  sensations,  to  realize 
the  need  of  caution.  This,  then, — in  the  ma-'n — ^is 
the  average  director  we  find  in  the  average  school 
or  college  gymnasium,  and  this  is  the  usual  type 
of  individual  who  has  to  deal  with,  and  insists 
upon,  such  a  dangerous  form  of  gymnastics  as 
heavy  apparatus  work  for  women. 

The  objective  for  all  gymnastics  should  be  all- 
round  healthful  development — ^brain,  heart,  lungs, 
liver,  stomach,  pelvic  viscera  should  all  be  stimu- 
lated to  better  action;  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  excretion  should  be  healthily  stimulated  and 
promoted  and  all  this  can  be  done  without  jeopar- 
dizing a  woman's  functional  life. 

Each  girl  and  woman  should  undergo  a  rigid 
physical  examinatioq— external  and  internal  as 
well,  if  it  is  at  all  necessary,  and  it  too  frequently 
is,  and  (this  is  part  of  the  realm  of  the  woman 
physician  in  the  gymnasium),  before  a  physician, 
who  not  only  understands  the  science  of  medicine 
but  who  has  had  a  generous  education  in  physical 
training  as  well, — for  the  average  doctor  knows  as 
little  of  the  science  of  physical  training  as  the 
average  physical  trainer  does  of  physical  exami- 
nation and  diagnosis, — and  when  the  ability  or  dis- 
ability of  the  class  shall  have  been  ascertained  let 
the  work  be  prescribed  in  proper  form  and  man- 
ner. Let  those  requiring  chest  development  con- 
stitute one  section,  those  having  heart  lesions  of 
similar  natures  another  section,  and  so  on,  and  not 
a  class  made  up  of  "all  sorts  and  conditions"  of 
girls,  physically  speaking.  I  have  in  mind  some 
schools  where  just  this  "hit  or  miss"  kind  of 
work  is  done  today,  some  of  them  in  my  own  city: 
schools  that  pride  themselves  that  they  are 
pioneers  in  all  that  is  best  in  educational  theories 
and  practice, — whose  physical  directors  are  ex- 
tremists in  "trick"  work,  heavy  gymnastics,  and 
over  stimulating  games,  who  permit  classes  to  en- 
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ter  the  gymnasium  made  up  of  strong  girls,  weak 
girls,  girls  with  heart  lesions,  girls  with  pelvic 
malpositions,  and  girls  with  hereditary  tendencies 
which  should  preclude  certain  forms  of  exercise, 
and  all  these  pupils  coming  under  the  same  rou- 
tine work  day  after  day.  This  sort  of  thing  is  all 
wrong,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  for  it  would 
seem  that  to  any  intelligent  mind  the  harm  done 
those  unfit  for  the  work  would  far  outbalance  the 
slight  possible  good  gained  by  the  stronger  girls 
of  the  class. 

Within   my   own   experience   I   have,   personally, 
been  consulted  by  a  number  of  young  women  who 


have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  use  of  heary 
apparatus.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care  some 
patients  who  have  told  me  that  they  never  had  a 
pain  at  the  menstrual  period  until  after  they  be- 
gan heavy  gymnastics.  To  say  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  is  put- 
ting it  very  mildly.  We  have  no  moral  right  to 
weaken  the  functional  power  for  which  a  woman, 
who  marries,  was  created;  no  moral  right  to 
weaken  any  part  of  a  woman's  function.  The  fact 
that  some  women  can  apparently  endure  this  work 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  and  makes  it  none  the 
less  a  crime  to  submit  all  to  the  same  treatment 
(To  be  continued.) 


Longevity  of  Yale  Athletes  During  Fifty  Years 

By  W.  G.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Yale  Gymnasium 


THE  question  has  been  frequently  asked  in 
these  days  of  the  prominence  of  college 
sports:  "Is  the  college  athlete  a  sounder  man  in 
after  years  and  a  man  of  longer  life  than  his  non- 
athletic  brother  ?"  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  some  form  of  exercise  or  athletic  sport  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  grow- 
ing human  body.  Statistics  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  man  in  college,  or  out  of  it,  is  better  for 
consistent  exercise  of  some  sort.  But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  the  man  whose  enthusiasm  for  and 
profiiency  in  some  sport  brings  him  to  the  highest 
recognition  in  his  college  is  correspondingly  bene- 
fitted. A  good  many  claim  that  the  highly  devel- 
oped athlete  has  more  muscle  and  more  lung 
power  than  he  can  use  when  he  graduates  and  takes 
up  his  long  apprenticeship  in  some  sedentary  occu- 
pation. If  he  is  not  careful  the  very  power  of 
lung  and*  heart  which  made  him  a  force  in  the  long 
four-mile  pull,  if  he  be  a  crew  man,  becomes  a 
danger  to  him,  because  there  is  no  call  in  his 
every  day  life  for  the  abnormal  development  he 
acquired  in  college.  If  he  does  not  keep  up  some 
pretty  vigorous  exercise  outside  of  office  hours  the 
lung  tissue  developed  in  his  college  life  falls  into 
disuse  and  may  be  the  indirect  cause  of  consump- 
tion, or  the  heart,  forced  to  do  over  work  in  the 
strain  of  the  competition  in  the  big  sports  and 
over  developed,  may  retaliate  in  after  life  by  re- 
fusing to  do  its  work  in  some  great  stress  like 
pneumonia,  for  instance. 

So  claim  the  opponents  of  high  athletics.  But 
frequently  conclusions  of  this  sort  are  drawn  from 
individual  cases  and  are  of  no  value.  The  only 
records  ever  gathered  at  Yale  which  bear  on  the 
question  is  that  of  Y  men  from  1855  to  1905.  These 
records  were  gathered  by  Prof.  Franklin  B.  Dexter 
and  were  by  him  turned  over  to  Mr.  John  Gaines, 
'96,  who  made  a  report  on  them  for  use  by  an 
insurance  company,  and  to  the  writer.  By  these 
records  it  seems  to  be  proven  that  the  highly  de- 
Note. — Originally  published  in  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly,  Jan.  2,  1907. 


veloped  athlete,  in  spite  of  the  many  notable  ex- 
ceptions which  may  be  quoted,  lives  longer  than 
his  non-athletic  college  mate.  Whether  this  is  be- 
cause he  is  an  athlete  or  whether  he  is  a  specially 
selected  man  from  a  specially  selected  group  of 
American  youth,  such  as  college  or  university  is 
supposed  to  represent,  is  not  shown.  The  only 
way  to  get  at  such  a  result  would  be  to  take  the 
highly  specialized  athlete  in  after  life  and  com- 
pare their  longevity  with  a  specially  selected  group 
of  their  contemporaries,  which  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  thing. 

But  if  not  conclusive  the  figures  on  the  longevity 
of  Y  men  for  the  last  55  years  are  highly  interets- 
ing  and  are  at  least  a  pointer  to  the  value  of  spe- 
cialized athletics.  The  record  covers  the  lives  of 
807  athletes  in  the  four  major  sports,  beginning 
with  the  crew  in  1855  and  taking  up  football,  track 
and  baseball  as  those  games  came  to  have  a  place 
in  the  college  calendar  of  outdoor  sports.  The  at- 
tention is  at  once  arrested  by  the  fact  that  among 
the  807  athletes  who  won  the  distinction  of  a  Y, 
and  who  may  be  considered  the  highest  type  of 
trained  athletes,  only  58  deaths  have  occurred  in 
the  last  half  century.  Of  these  18  were  crew  men, 
the  largest  number,  as  might  be  expected,  since 
rowing  is  the  earliest  sport  recorded;  16  were 
football  players,  13  were  track  and  11  were  base- 
ball men.  When  the  average  of  years  in  the  life 
of  the  sport  is  struck  it  is  found  that  the  mortality 
was  greatest  among  football  men.  Crew  men  were 
second,  track  third  and  baseball  men  were  fourth 
with  an  extremely  low  average.  Compared  with 
the  Select  Mortality  Tables  of  the  Actuarial  So- 
ciety, which  are  made  up  from  the  mortality  aver- 
ages of  thousands  of  lives  all  over  the  country, 
the  Yale  athletes  show  remarkable  longevity. 

COMPARISON   OF  ATHLETE  AND   GENER- 
AL GRADUATE. 

Comparison  of  the  mortality  of  specialized  ath- 
letes with  the  general  graduate  who  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  athletics  to  the  extent  of 
winning  the  Y  still  shows  in  favor  of  the  athlete. 
Of    10,922    students    in    Academic    and    Sheffield 
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classes  from  1855  to  1905  inclusive  1406  are  dead 
and  9516  living.  The  percentage  of  deaths  here  is 
12.9  per  cent.  Of  the  807  athletes  from  1855  to 
1905  only  58  are  dead,  a  percentage  of  ya  or  only 
a  little  over  half  of  the  general  graduate.  Of 
course  the  comparison  here,  as  it  was  in  the  gen- 
eral mortality  table,  is  somewhat  misleading,  in 
favor  of  the  athlete,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
he  is  a  triply  selected  man,  first  by  his  membership 
in  college;  second,  by  his  membership  in  the  ath- 
letic group  and  third  as  the  pick  of  the  athletic 
group. 

Judging  from  the  investigations  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  there  is  no  undue  strain  put  on  the 
athletes  while  they  are  in  training  and  their  later 
history  seems  to  show  they  were  benefitted  rather 
than  harmed.  Proof  is  conclusive  that  high  Yale 
athletes  do  not  die  young  and  that  heart  disease 
is  not  a  chief  cause  of  death.  Consumption  was 
responsible  for  12  of  the  58  deaths,  but  in  the 
case  of  athletes  the  percentage  of  men  dying  from 
this  cause  was  not  greater  than  the  expected 
deaths  among  non-athletes  from  a  similar  cause. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hunter  of  New  York,  a  high  actuarial 
authority,  says  that  a  comparison  of  the  causes  of 
death  among  athletes  and  "Mutuals"  insured  be- 
fore 45  years  of  age  does  not  develop  any  irregu- 
larities in  the  distribution  of  deaths.  The  propor- 
tion of  death  among  athletes  from  tuberculosis  was 
found  to  be  22  per  cent,  to  the  thousand  and  *'Mu- 
tuals,"  insured    below  45  years,  24  per  cent. 

Deaths  from  heart  disease  in  the  Yale  list  of  58 
men  were  four  at  the  ages  of  35,  57,  68  and  70. 
The  average  is  very  low.  Pneumonia  carried  off 
6,  typhoid  5,  and  typhoid  pneumonia  2.  Those  who 
wish  to  push  their  argument  that  high  athletics  are 
bad  for  the  lungs  and  heart  might  find  some  ground 
for  that  argument  in  the  fact  that  24  of  the  58 
deaths  were  caused  by  lung  trouble  of  various 
kinds,  and  heart  failure.  The  table  of  deaths 
further  shows  that  9  of  the  58  athletes  met  violent 
deaths,  of  which  2  were  suicides.  One  died  of 
dissipation,  which  was  not  traceable  to  participa- 
tion in  athletics. 

CONCLUSION. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  figures  gathered 
is  that  the  Yale  man  who  came  to  high  honors  in 
the  major  sports  in  the  last  half  century,  has  more 
than  the  ordinary  man's  share  of  long  life.  But 
whether  this  is  due  to  his  high  development  as  an 
athlete  or  to  the  original  strength  of  the  man  him- 
self is  still  unproven  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
so  unless  some  more  perfect  means  of  comparison 
can  be  found. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


New  York  Physical  Education  Society 

The  New  York  Physical  Education  Society  held 
its  monthly  meeting  Feb.  i6th,  with  an  attendance 
of  128.  Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett  of  Boston  delivered  an 
address  on  "Spinal  Curvature  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Physical  Trainer,"  The  address  was  both 
interesting  and  helpful.  Charts  and  photoprraphs 
were  used  freely,  and  children  from  a  nearby  clinic 
were  brought  in  to  illustrate  certain  forms  of  spinal 
trouble. 

After  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to 
the  National  Council  that  some  time  other  than  the 
Christmas  vacation  be  selected  for  the  next  national 
convention  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 


Kvery  instructor  develops  little  helps  to  daily  work  in  the  office  and 
on  the  gymnasium  floor.  Why  not  tell  others  about  these  little  points 
that  you  have  found  useful  and  helpful }  "American  Gymnasia  "  invites 
—urges— each  subscriber  to  contribute  '*  Practical  Suggestions."  Long 
articles  are  not  desired  for  this  department,  but  just  brief  suggesticm&. 
The  following  samples  illustrate  what  is  desired.  Every  sobBcriber 
who  sends  in  a  suggestion  that  is  printed  may  have  his  (or  her)  subscrip- 
tion extended  one  month  on  request.  Any  number  of  suggestions  may 
be  sent.  Send  them  now.  Address  "  Practical  SuggesUons,  American 
Gymnasia." 

Apparatus  Work  Tags  for  Squad  Leaders 

By  H.  Shindle  Wingert,  Lehigh  University. 

WE  are  using  with  good  results  a  tag  method 
to  enable  squad  leaders  to  keep  track  of 
exercises  for  use  with  apparatus  in  floor  gymnasium 
class  work.  On  a  common  manila  tag  card,  such 
as  are  used  to  attach  to  packages  sent  by  express, 
we  write  the  exercises  to  be  used.  Each  leader 
has  one  card  which  is  attached  to  his  belt  to  which 
he  can  refer  from  time  to  time.  By  this  method 
he  need  never  leave  his  squad  to  refer  to  posted 
notices,  but  is  always  ready  to  assist  the  pupil  and 
keep  watch  of  his  work.  Usually  the  exercises  are 
typewritten,  but  handwriting  can  be  used  if  more 
convenient,  although  of  course  the  typewriting  is 
best,  being  usually  more  legible  for  rapid  consul- 
tation. I  have  the  cards  made  out  in  advance  to 
cover  work  on  each  piece  of  apparatus  in  three 
grades,  with  about  90  exercises  on  each  piece.  After 
each  class  period  the  leaders  return  the  cards  to  the 
office. 

On  the  back  of  the  cards  are  the  following  gen- 
eral directions: 

"To  the  Leader;  Always  notify  the  members 
of  your  squad  to  end  up  their  exercise  with 
some  overhead  work  in  swinging,  stretching 
or  climbing,  and  don't  fail  to  impress  them  with 
the  value  of  the  breathing  exercise.'* 
The  face  of  a  sample  card  reads  as  follows : 
VAULTING  BAR. 

2iid  Series.  ist  Grade. 

Bar  3  feet  high. 
Show   class   the   three   grasps — Ordinary, 

combined,  reverse. 
I.— Flank  vault  R  (L). 
2.— Front  vault  R  (L). 
3.— Rear  vault  R  (L). 
4. — ^Vault  to  side  riding  seat  on  bar  R  (L). 
5. — Vault  and  return  R  (L). 
6.— Vault  foi-  distance  R  (L). 
7. — ^Vault  on  bar,  squat,  and  return. 
8. — Squat  vault  through  hands. 
9. — Vault  on  bar,  feet  outside  of  hands. 
10. — Straddle  vault  over  bar. 

Notice    to    Leader:    Always    stand    ready     to 
sist  pupil. 

Boston  Physical  Education  Society 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Boston  Physical  Edu- 
cation Society,  the  evening  of  March  21,  there  will 
be  an  address  by  Josiah  Roycc,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, Harvard  University,  on  "Some  Relations  of 
Physical  Training  to  the  Present  Problems  of  Moral 
Education  in  America." 
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Games,  Plays  and  the  Gymnasium  Flcx)r 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


IF  in  a  gymnasium  during  class  work  we  make 
use  of  games,  they  should  of  course  fit  into  the 
day*s  order,  drill,  program,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  a  gymnasium  lesson.  By  fit,  we  mean  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  physical  or  the  mental  aspect  of  the 
drill,  but  also  as  to  economy  of  time. 

During  one  season  we  really  have,  when  we  figure 
it  out,  only  a  comparatively  few  lessons,  with  each 
class.  The  few  times  the  pupils  have  a  regular 
drill  (this  is  true  both  in  educational,  association  and 
municipal  gymnasia),  we  should  make  the  very  best 
of  their  time.  Instructors  in  general  have  consid- 
ered this  fact  by  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to 
avoid  much  waste  of  time,  with  comparatively  little 
success,  however.  It  is  the  same  consideration  that 
induces  instructors  to  arrange  the  various  forma- 
tions of  a  drill,  for  instance,  in  such  manner  that 
the  class  as  a  whole  or  in  part  can  be  changed 
quickly.  An  important  factor  is  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  available  floor  space.  And  in  as  much 
as  in  virtually  all  of  our  educational  institutions, 
either  floor  space  or  time  or  both  together  are  lim- 
ited, the  desirability  or  necessity  of  taking  up  this 
subject  as  a  very  live  issue  is  undeba table. 

At  this  day  almost  every  instructor  of  gymnastics 
of  whatever  so-called  system,  school  or  scientific 
persuasion  acknowledge  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  play  and  games  as  hygienic  exercise  as  well  as  a 
superior  means  of  mental  and  moral  education.  If, 
however,  to  gain  all-around,  hygienic  stimulation 
were  the  only  office  of  our  gymnasiums  we  should 
do  better  to  abolish  them,  build  playgrounds  *  and 
use  them  all  through  the  year.  The  development  of 
power,  skill,  courage  and  grace  and  the  correction 
of  physical  faults  and  deficiencies  are  of  an  im- 
portance equal  to  the  hygienic  stimulation  and  to 
this  end,  the  gymnasium  is  the  best  means.  More- 
over, the  hygienic  value  of  any  exercise  depends  on 
its  being  performed  in  a  rational  order.  We  find 
today  among  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  games 
and  plays  the  lamentable  practice  of  thrusting  their 
charges,  irrespective  of  age  and  previous  condition 
of  physical  ability  or  disability,  into  plays  and  games 
which  make  the  highest  demands  on  the  heart  and 
lungs.  Weak  children  may  thus  be  irretrievably  in- 
jured. I  am  far  from  believing  that  it  is  invariably 
necessary  to  begin  and  end  a  hygienic  exercise  at 
a  snail's  pace,  but  that  all  around  practice  should 
start  gradually  and  end  on  the  level,  I  am  firmly 
convinced. 

The  main  groups  of  which  a  gymnasuim  lesson 
should  consist  are:  i,  drill  (free-standing  or  ap- 
paratus) ;  2,  applied  gymnastics  (jumping,  vaulting, 
regular  apparatus  work)  ;  3,  games  and  plays.  The 
time  should  be  equally  divided.  The  groups  need 
not  follow  each  other,  and  should  usually  be  inter- 
mingled. Furthermore,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
to  use  one  game  only,  except  it  calls  out  all  around 
physical,  mental  and  moral  activities,  but  should  use 
several  games  or  plays  or  as  many  as  are  needed  to 


make  a  fairly  complete  appeal  to  all  the  individual's 
powers  and  faculties.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  any  one  game  or  play  affords  the 
players  an  all  around  exercise  of  the  body  at  least, 
when  such,  however,  is  often  not  the  case.  If  this 
phase  needs  more  attention  then  it  is  getting,  what 
shall  we  say  in  regard  to  the  threefold  aspect,  which 
includes  mental  and  moral  considerations  as  well? 
To  arrange  the  work  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  man- 
ner described  is  possible,  and  in  fact  many  instruc- 
tors use  some  such  division;  yet  I  find  that  rarely 
is  more  than  one  kind  of  game  used  during  a  single 
lesson. 

To  use  the  entire  floor  space  for  games  only  is  a 
great  waste,  unless  the  whole  class  can  participate 
at  once.  The  difficulty  of  getting  such  group  games, 
say  for  classes  of  from  ^  to  60  pupils,  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  promotion  of  indoor  games  and 
plays.  Unless  the  game  utilizes  all  members  of  the 
class  during  a  lesson  it  had  better  be  left  out  en- 
tirely. Wc  have  developed  such  large  group  games 
for  the  younger  pupils  of  our  schools  from  the  time- 
hallowed  pastimes  of  many  countries.  Most  of 
these,  however,  fall  short  of  perfection  in  that  they 
do  not  occupy  the  whole  number  of  players  in  a 
physical  way  all  the  time  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  time ;  one  or  two  children  play  at  a  time  and 
the  rest  from  their  places,  look  on.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  ideal  condition.  This  is  overcome  in 
young  children  by  their  own  irrepressible  acting, 
but  older  children  need  a  special  stimulation  from 
the  game  itself.  The  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
lack  of  appropriate  games  for  indoor  use  have  thus 
been  the  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
college  students  and  men. 

HOW  TWO  USE  GAMES. 

Before  describing  some  of  the  best  games  and 
plays  we  have  for  gymnasium  classes,  I  will  point 
out  the  essential  features  of  a  play  or  game.  The&e 
features  can  be  given  many  of  the  existing .  old- 
time  games,  which  have  as  yet  failed  to  attract  our 
youth  and  men.  This  in  many  cases  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  game  but  of  the  instructor  in  teaching  it. 
Take,  for  instance,'  the  simple  £^ame  of  "Three 
Deep"  ("Catch  the  Third"  or.  "Poursuivrc^  le 
Froisieme").  Usually  we  find  that  the  runner  pfides 
himself  if  he  can  run  around  a  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  times  without  being  tagged.  This  makes  a 
slow  game  usually  for  all  the  other  players.  It  is 
equally  slow  if  the  other  players  stir  up  the  new 
"third"  each  time  and  make  it  easy  for  him  to  get 
away  from  his  place.  The  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  runner  getting  safe  as  quickly  as  possible — 
this  is  the  whole  point  of  the  game — and  everybody 
should  play  against  everybody  else,  and  aim  to 
catch  the  unwary  napping.  Played  tlrit  way,  every- 
body is  kept  on  the  alert,  mind  and  sense,  everybody 
has  his  chance  to  play  and  the  game  becomes  one 
of  the  fastest  and  "smartest"  of  its  kind,  so  fast, 
in  fact,  that  the  umpire  will  often  require  to  be  very 
much  awake.  I  have  had  40  athletes  playing  the 
game  thns   way,  and  preferring  it  to  many  other 
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games,  and  I  have  used  it  repeatedly  as  an  endur- 
ance test  for  advanced  classes. 

Besides  possessing  the  sportive  element,  which  of 
course  it  must  have  to  render  it  attractive  to  the 
American  boy,  a  game  will  be  valuable  for  use  dur- 
ing a  gymnasium  lesson  if  it  can  be  simplified  off- 
hand or  modified  at  need  so  as  to  fit  in  when  de- 
sired and  give  the  particular  stimulating  effect  de- 
manded. If  a  game  is  so  elaborate  that  the  instruc- 
tor cannot  use  it  without  lots  of  time  in  explanation 
or  other  preparation,  much  of  the  effect  of  a  well- 
balanced  drill  will  be  spoiled.  Too  many  teachers 
waste  valuable  time  and  spoil  the  hygienic  and  in- 
tellectual effects  of  their  drills  by  having  the  pupils 
choose  sides  at  almost  every  game,  by  arranging  all 
manner  of  fields  and  by  long  explanations.  Use  the 
new  game  or  play  in  its  simplest  form  and  have 
your  floor  ruled  off  in  permanent  lines. 

Before  discussing  the  diagrams  of  floor-lines  ac- 
companying this  article,  we  will  give  as  an  example 
a  game  which  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  started 
without  lengthy  preparation,  while  yet,  under  match 
rules,  with  experienced  players,  it  can  be  developed 
into  a  very  "smart"  contest. 

An  instructor,  we  will  say,  finds  that  this  set- 
ting-up drill  has  not  produced  the  desired  effect 
and  that  his  pupils  are  still  somewhat  sluggish.  Be- 
fore sending  them  to  the  apparatus  work  which  will 
offer  no  broad  results  without  strong  mental  effort 
in  addition  to  high  physical  exertion,  he  has  re- 
course to  something  which  in  itself  will  rouse  the 
pluck  and  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  or  men  and  for 
this  purpose  select  a  game.  He  does  not  want  one 
which  will  exhaust  nerves  or  muscles.  Neither  does 
he  want  one  which  will  disrupt  the  class  formation. 
"Touch  Ball"  will  answer  the  purpose,  he  thinks. 
The  class  does  not  know  the  game,  but  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  explanation.  Nor  need  there  be.  The 
instructor  has  just  closed  his  line  formation  after 
the  free  standing  exercises.  A  few  commands  will 
bring  his  class  into  the  ideal  formation  for  this 
game,  and  the  class  is  quickly  lined  up  in  two  circles 
and  ready  for  the  game. 

Two  five-pound  round  medicine  balls  have  been 
taken  off  the  rack  and  are  tossed  into  each  circle. 
The  tallest  boy  is  "it."  "Boys,"  the  instructor  says, 
"keep  the  ball  away  from  *it'  without  leaving  your 
circle.  If  *it*  touches  the  ball,  the  last  one  who 
handled  the  ball  becomes  'it'  Only  rolling  of  the 
ball  is  permitted." 

The  simple  form  of  this  game  is  quickly  under- 
stood and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  game  is  going 
smoothly  and  the  boys  are  waking  up. 

This,  then,  is  "Touch  Ball"  in  its  simplest  form. 
Perhaps  after  two  or  three  mmutes  more  of  this 
playing  the  instructor  finds  that  his  boys  have 
"caught  on"  so  well  that  he  can  force  them  on  to 
smarter  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  drill. 
Therefore  he  adds  a  little  to  the  complexity  of  the 
rules,  by  introducting  the  feature  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  "Three  Deep,"  which  makes  every  boy  play 
not  only  against  "it"  but  against  everybody  else  in 
the  circle.  Thereby  everybody  becomes  more  alert, 
the  game  becomes  physically  more  strenuous,  and  a 
prolonged  strain  for  "it"  is  avoided.  This  second 
step  is:  "Everybody  spread  the  feet  until  feet 
touch  the  feet  of  every  neighbor.  Now,  boys,  if 
anybody  lets  the  ball  roll  out  of  the  circle  between 
his  feet  he  will  become  "it!"  The  previous  rule,  of 
course,  remains  also  in  force. 


And  so  on,  either  in  the  same  lesson  or  when  next 
this  game  is  used  witli  the  same  class,  more  complex 
features  being  progressively  introduced,  i.  e: 
3rd  step.    Ball    must    be    rolled   only    to    the    left 

(right). 
4th  step.    Use  only  one  hand  in  propelling  the  ball. 
Sth  step.    Only  throwmg  and  catching  of  the  ball 

is  permitted  (no  rolling). 
6th  step.    Use  either  rolling  or  throwing  of  the  ball. 
7th  step.    Use  a  lightly  inflated  basketball  instead  of 

medicine-ball  (under   the   same   condition 

as  before). 
Sth  step.    Bounce  the  ball  when  passing  it  on.    The 

ball  may  only  make  one  bounce  inside  the 

circle.     (Nobody  may  leave  the  circle  to 

catch  the  ball). 
If  a  game  is  introduced  in  such  manner  there  will 
not  be  an  waste  of  time  and  from  the  very  beginning 
the  game  will  be  interesting  soon  to  the  most  active 
pupils.  The  instructor  has  gained  what  he  wanted, 
the  boys  are  wide  awake,  and  he  has  kept  them  in 
hand.  The  game,  moreover,  was  really  a  continua- 
tion of  the  setting-up  drill. 

(To  be  continued,  with  diagrams  showing  methods 
for  marking  a  gymnasium  floor  and  placing  classes 
for  games). 


A  Basket  Ball  Score  Card 

By  E.  D.  Angell,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

YEAR  before  last  I  got  out  a  new  form  of 
basket  ball  score  card  that  was  used  in  scor- 
ing the  games  in  the  intcr-collegiate  series  and 
was  used  by  a  number  of  the  teams  in  the  league. 
It  proved  a  popular  method  of  scoring.  The  chief 
points  in  favor  of  this  card  are: 

The  teams  are  lined  up  directly  against  their  op- 
ponents,— right  forward  against  left  guard,  center 
against  center,  etc.  This  shows  at  a  glance  how  a 
man  is  playing  his  opponent. 
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The  method  of  having  a  space  for  an  opponent 
directly  under  the  name  of  the  man  regularly  play- 
ing the  position  is,  I  think,  a  good  feature. 

Counting  the  score  by  the  use  of  numbers  instead 
of  symbols  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  the  method 
used  in  the  official  basket  ball  handbook. 

Copyright  has  been  aplied  for  on  this  score  card. 
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Current  News  from  the  Middle  West 

Reported  by  Charles  £.  Suiter,  Chicago 


VERY  satisfactory  results  have  accrued  from  the 
organization  twelve  years  ago  of  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  Conference.  This  is  now  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Big  Nine"  and  is  composed  of  faculty 
representatives  from  the  following  universities: 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Purdue, 
Indiana,  Northwestern,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  In- 
diana and  Iowa  were  admitted  seven  years  ago. 
The  late  President  Harper  of  Chicago  was  probably 
chiefly  instrumental  in  inaugurating  the  movement, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  regulation  and  control 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  middle  west.  The 
organization  has  been  working  quietly  but  effectively 
through  all  these  years,  clipping  off,  little  by  little, 
all  those  practices  that  lay  on  the  borderland  of  pro- 
fessionalism, until  the  whole  athletic  business  has 
been  placed  on  a  solid  amateur  footing.  In  fact,  the 
conference  rules  have  become  so  strict  that  the 
pressure  seems  to  have  grown  a  little  too  strong  for 
at  least  one  member,  namely,  Michigan.  After  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Conference  held  in  Chicago,  Jan. 
12,  Michigan's  student  body  is  reported  to  have 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Regents  to  recommend 
withdrawal  from  the  Conference.  It  is  said  that  the 
Regents  favor  such  a  step  and  now  it  only  remains 
for  the  Michigan  faculty,  which  is  believed  to  be  in 
favor  of  remaining  in  the  Conference,  to  take  final 
action  in  the  matter. 

In  spite  of  such  disturbances,  the  conference  idea 
is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  among  the  colleges,  and 
the  contagion  has  been  spreading  both  eastward  and 
westward  for  some  time.  The  Ohio  colleges  have 
taken  the  cue  and  have  been  working  under  a 
similar  organization  during  the  past  five  years.  Re- 
cently a  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  association  consisting  of  the 
following  universities:  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
St.  Louis  and  Washington. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the'  four  strongest  universities  of  the 
Giicago  Conference  (Chicago,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan)  be  brought  about  as  a  guaranty 
of  more  frequent  games  between  members  of  the 
group.  The  plan  is  in  no  way  inimical  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Conference,  but  on  the  contrary,  has 
met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  other  members 
of  the  nine.  The  arrangement  provides  that  two  of 
the  five  foot  bnll  games  which  each  college  is  per- 
mitted by  the  Conference  rules  to  play  each  year, 
shall  be  between  members  of  the  so  called  "Big 
Four."  The  proposed  schedule  of  games  for  the 
next  three  vcars  is  as  follows : 

1907 — Chicago  vs.  Minnesota,  Chicago  vs.  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin  vs.  Minnesota. 

T908 — Chicago  vs.  Michigan,  Chicago  vs.  Wiscon- 
sin. Wisconsin  vs.  Minnesota,  Michigan  vs.  Minne- 
sota. 

1900 — Chicago  vs.  Wisconsin.  Chicago  vs.  Minne- 
sota. Wisconsin  vs.  Michigan,  Michigan  vs.  Minne- 
sota. 


To  make  the  schedule  complete  Wisconsin  should 
play  Michigan  next  fall,  but  the  former  is  now  re- 
organizing her  athletic  department  and  doesn't  wish 
to  take  on  many  heavy  games,  while  the  latter  has 
arranged  a  game  with  Pennsylvania  which  makes 
Michigan's  schedule  of  strenuous  games  sufficiently 
complete.  Michigan's  threatened  withdrawal  from 
the  Conference  makes  it  uncertain  that  she  will  be 
included  in  the  coalition.  The  other  three,  however, 
have  agreed  to  the  plan.  A  similar  relation  already 
exists  between  Chicago  and  Minnesota.  The  Chi- 
cago-Minnesota agreement  went  into  effect  last  fall 
and  has  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  This 
agreement  provides  that  the  relation  of  host  and 
guest  shall  be  maintained  at  all  athletic  meets  held 
between  these  two  universities,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  home  team  to  attend  to  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  games,  receive  the 
visiting  team  in  the  most  cordial  manner^  possible, 
and  banquet  them  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival 
amid  speeches  and  toasts  and  the  cheers  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  all  indicative  of  hearty  welcome  and  the 
spirit  of  friendship. 

The  significance  of  such  a  plan  is  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  who  has  watched  with  any  de- 
gree of  interest  the  attitude  usually  shown  by  two 
rival  football  teams  before  a  game.  It  often  reminds 
one  of  two  armies,  between  which  there  exists  the 
most  deadly  enmity,  each  bent  on  annihilating  the 
other,  rather  than  two  groups  of  friends  who  have 
come  together  to  compare  their  strength  and  skill  in 
friendly  competition.  That  actual  enmity  does  often 
exist  between  two  schools  cannot  be  denied  and  it  is 
the  more  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  usually  no  foundation  for  such  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing aside  from  that  element  in  human  nature  whidi 
makes  one  individual  or  group  of  individuals  un- 
willing to  recognize  any  kind  of  superiority  in 
another  individual  or  group  of  individulas. 


There  has  been  for  several  years  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  athle- 
tic competition  in  the  middle  west.  The  so  called 
minor  sports,  such  as  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  cross 
countrv  running,  gymnastics,  basketball,  etc.,  have 
recently  grown  into  considerable  prominence.  The 
teams,  composed  in  the  main  of  men  who  do  not 
take  part  in  the  so  called  major  sports,  play  full 
schedules,  and  attract  many  men  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  a  chance  to  get  into  competition. 
This  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  physical  educa- 
tors, who  have  long  been  endeavoring  to  metamor- 
phose the  masses  from  mere  noisy,  shouting  bleacher 
enthusiasts  into  real  active  working  machines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  result  can  be  best 
achieved  by  making  our  athletic  activities  more  and 
more  varied. 


The  Western  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  Chicago.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  will  hold  its  annual  tournament 
in   the    Bartlett   Gymnasium  of  the   University  of 
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Chicago  the  evening  of  April  12th.  In  the  same 
place  on  the  following  night,  April  13th,  the  Central 
division  of  the  A.  A.  U.  will  hold  its  annual  cham- 
pionship gymnastic  tournament,  the  first  that  has 
been  held  in  Chicago  for  several  years.  The  two 
meets,  coming  so  close  together  will  give  the  college 
men  a  chance  to  compete  in  both.  Already  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  over  the  coming  events 
and  students  with  a  gymnastic  bent  are  working  as 
they  have  never    worked  before. 


A  series  of  track  meets  to  determine  the  high 
school  championship  of  Cook  County  will  be  held 
in  the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  on  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days during  March.  There  will  be  five  meets  alto- 
gether, four  preliminaries  and  one  final.  The  high 
school  swimming  championships  will  also  be  held  at 
the  Bartlett  Gymnasium  in  March. 


There  has  recently  grown  up  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  colleges  in  the  Middle 
West.  College  teams  have  begun  to  break  down 
those  sharp  lines  of  exclusiveness  which  have  separ- 
ated them  from  their  athletic  brethren  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  athletic  clubs.  During  the  winter  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  has  engaged  in  a  number  of 
swimming  contests  with  teams  from  various  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  West  while  the  basketball  games 
between  colleges  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  been  no 
less  interesting. 


The  winter  activities  of  the  Chicago  South  Park 
Playground  system,  are  now  on  in  full  blast.  Forty 
basketball  teams,  representing  ten  parks,  each  hav- 
ing four  teams,  are  playing  a  regular  Saturday 
schedule.  There  is  also  a  ten  team  indoor  baseball 
league,  each  park  being  represented  by  a  single 
team.  The  recent  cold  wave  started  the  skating 
and  tobogganing  into  unwonted  activity.  At  almost 
any  hour  there  might  be  seen  swarms  of  merry 
makers  of  all  ages  and  degrees  thronging  the  flooded 
areas  and  clustering  about  the  huge  toboggan  chutes 
which  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  various 
parks. 

On  the  Midway,  opposite  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  there  is  an  area  of  ice  fenced 
in  and  kept  especially  clean  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
hockey  players.  This  is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
public  just  as  are  all  the  other  park  privileges,  but 
so  far  it  has  been  used  mainly  by  three  or  four 
hockey  clubs.  In  fact,  the  hockey  rink  was  built 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  these  clubs.  The  fact 
that  private  demands  are  thus  met  at  public  expense 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  significance.  It  tends  to  hold 
in  check  the  tendency  toward  exclusiveness.  Any 
form  of  activity  that  is  worth  while  at  all  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  not  limited  to  a  select  few  who 
happen  to  have  the  price  to  purchase  and  maintain 
the  necessary  equipment. 

It  was  necessary  to  close  the  park  gymnasiums 
and  warming  houses  at  the  skating  portds  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  the  first  week  of 
February  on  account  of  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic, 
but  now  that  the  disease  has  subsided  the  buildings 
are  again  open  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
busier  spot  in  all  Chicajfo  than  one  of  these  parks. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  park  gymnasiums 
are  in  charge  of  competent  instructors  under  whose 
direction  the  indoor  athletics  and  formal  gymnastics 


are  carried  on.  The  opportunities  for  indoor  enter- 
tainment and  athletic  work  provided  by  the  recrea- 
tion halls  and  gymnasiums  without  expense  to  the 
individual  are  now  much  more  extensive  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  In  Mr.  DeGroofs  report 
for  the  past  year  he  mentions  a  registration  of  31,- 
286  in  the  indoor  gymnasiums  of  the  ten  parks.  Of 
these,  20,757  were  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  attending  in  the  mam,  the  afternoon  classes, 
while  the  remaining  10,519  were  young  men  and 
women  attending  evening  classes.  The  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  does  not  dawn  upon  us  until 
we  have  thought  about  if  a  while.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  through  what  channels  would 
these  31,000  people  seek  to  satisfy  that  instinctive 
craving  for  pleasure,  recreation  and  entertainment 
through  the  dreary  months  of  w^inter  if  these  things 
were  not  given  to  them  in  such  wholesome  form  and 
without  cost?  The  question  easily  suggests  the 
answer  to  those  w^ho  have  studied  conditions  in 
such  a  city  as  Chicago.  The  small  parks  are,  for 
the  most  part,  located  in  the  crowded  districts,  and 
are  therefore  frequented  chiefly  by  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts,  and  it  is  that  class  that  derives 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  South  Park  System- 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  System 
is  simply  a  series  of  summer  playgrounds.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  South  Park  System  accomplishes  its  maxi- 
mum results  during  the  winter,  for  it  is  during  this 
season  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to  leave  the  slums 
without  guidance  and  without  opportunity  to  enjoy 
those  advantages  that  have  long  been  limited  to  the 
more  fortunate  classes. 


G.  B.  Afileck.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  secured  the  services  of  G. 
Ljungh,  who  will,  after  March  ist,  give  special 
medical  treatment  to  members  of  the  association 
who  are  in  need  of  such  attention.  Mr.  Ljungh 
graduated  from  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  of 
Stockholm  in  1900.  He  then  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Oldewig,  of  Dresden,  for  two  years.  More 
recently  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Bolin  In- 
stitute of  Physical  Training  and  Therapeutics  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  charge  of  the  Swedish 
work  in  the  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 


The  First  Regiment.  Illinois  National  Guard,  held 
its  i.^th  annual  A.  A.  U.  handicap  meet  at  its  aqnory 
in  Chicago,  Feb.  21  st,  the  largest  event  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  this  section.  Two  hundred  and  secnty- 
five  diflPcrent  contestants  entered  one  or  more  events. 


Director  A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago,  is 
again  wintering  at  Mudlavia,  Ind.,  where  he  is  being 
treated  for  sciatic  rheumatism,  a  complaint  that  has 
recently  been  giving  him  considerable  trouble. 


E.  B.  DeGroot,  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
Chicago  South  Park  system,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver a  series  of  lectures  on  municipal  playgrounds 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  next  summer,  as  a 
part  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  school?  and 
playgrounds  that  has  been  planned  by  the  depart- 
ment of  university  extension. 
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Playground  Association  and  Current  Activities 


Legislation  in  Congress 

An  effort  that  got  little  or  no  notice  in  the  news- 
papers outside  the  city  of  Washington  as  one  of  the 
questions  before  Congress,  was  the  movement  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  entirely  successful  to  create  a 
comprehensive  and  efficient  playground  department 
for  the  national  capital.  The  promotion  work  is 
being  done  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Washington  Playground  Association,  of  which  Dr. 
H.  S.  Curtis  is  supervisor  of  playgrounds.  A  re- 
cent hearing  before  the  committee  of  Congress  that 
had  under  consideration  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  was  so  far  successful  that  the  com- 
mittee granted  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  play- 
ground sites  and  $5000  for  maintainance.  This  was 
ruled  out  later  in  the  House  on  a  point  of  order. 

During  the  committee  hearing  much  of  the  infor- 
mation that  is  familiar  to  those  who  are  advocating 
a  larger  preventive  and  educational  use  of  play- 
grounds and  play  was  presented  by  Dr.  Curtis;  F. 
G.  Coldren,  acting  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee; Mrs.  E.  S.  Mussey;  C.  F.  Weller,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  showing  the 
need  for  much  legislation  for  the  extension  of  op- 
portunities for  directed  physical  activities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  that  city.  The  objection  that  con- 
ditions in  Washington  were  not  serious  enough  to 
warrant  an  extensive  system  of  playgrounds  was 
answered  by  the  statement  that  the  educational 
value  of  rightly  directed  recreation  was  as  impor- 
tant in  a  small  city  as  in  the  most  crowded  section 
of  a  greater  city  with  more  congested  population. 


Letter  from  German  Playround  President 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  first  annual  meeting  in 
June,  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
who  was  especially  desired,  was  the  president  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  Promotion  of  Peoples'  and 
Childrens'  Playgrounds  in  Germany,  E.  von 
Schenckendorff.  A  letter  received  by  Secretary 
Curtis  of  the  American  association  states  that  the 
eminent  German  official  will  not  be  here.  A  part  of 
his  letter  is  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  in  the 
new  world  also  they  have  realized  the  need  of  form- 
ing an  association  which  will  have  a  purpose  similar 
to  the  Central  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
People's  and  Children's  Playgrounds  in  Germany, 
which  was  called  into  being  by  myself  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  fact,  the  more  the  modern  states  receive 
the  impression  of  an  intensive  intellectual  culture 
and  the  more  the  hurrying  hunting  and  driving  of 
modern  industries  and  existing  trades  invade  the 
nerves  of  the  human  race,  the  more  we  must  seek  a 
proper  counterbalance,  that  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  may  be  given  and  received. 
For  the  old  Latin  saying :  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body"  signifies  still  for  the  individual  as  for  the 
whole  people  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  every 
prosperous  condition  as  true  human  progress.  To 
this  desired  ideal  surely  the  people's  and  children's 
plays,  like  our  old  approved  exercises,  to  which 
our  two-sided   associations   are    devoted,    can   con- 


tribute a  large  part.  The  children's  plays  are  the 
most  appropriate  therefor,  to  bring  joy  and  gladness 
into  the  childish  souls  and  shape  the  education  har- 
moniously. The  people's  plays,  however,  with  the 
related  open  air  sports,  elevate  with  their  glad,  fresh 
and  happy  life  the  popular  morals  and  preserve  in 
the  people  the  health  and  freshness  of  youth  even 
unto  old  age. 

"To  my  exceeding  great  regret  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  accept  your  friendly  invitation  to  take 
part  in  your  first  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  On 
the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  the  congress  of  Central 
Committees  will  be  held  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  pre- 
parations take  my  entire  time  for  several  weeks 
just  before  that.  Nevertheless  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  at  the  proper  time  an  account  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  people's  and  children's  playgrounds 
in  Germany,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Your  friendly  offered  honorary 
membership  I  accept  with  the  heartiest  thanks.  It 
will  be  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to 
work  together  with  you  for  the  welfare  of  both 
nations. 

"Finally,  I  permit  myself  most  cordially  to  invite 
you  to  send  to  our  Congress  in  Strasbourg  above 
referred  to,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  your  repre- 
sentative. He  will  be  very  welcome  to  us.  Detailed 
information  concerning  this  Congress  will  be  gladly 
furnished  you  by  our  business  manager,  Hofrat 
Professor  H.  Rayot  (Rayolt?),  Leipzig,  Lohrstrasse 

3/5- 

"Thanking  you  again  for  the  marked  recognition 
of  my  efforts  and  wishing  you  there  the  richest  suc- 
cess, I  close,  with  the  most  distinguished  respect 
and  brotherly  greetings. 


Washington  Playground  Association  Banquet 

A  banquet  attended  by  150  members  and  friends 
of  the  Washington  Playground  Association  was  held 
the  evening  of  Feb.  20th,  at  Washington.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  C.  H.  Rudolph,  stated  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  help  along 
the  bills  pending  before  Congress  that  provide  for 
the  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  purchase  sites  and 
$10,000  for  maintainance.  A  letter  was  read  from 
President  Roosevelt  strongly  endorsing  the  move- 
ment and  emphasizing  the  need  for  competent  super- 
vision of  such  grounds.  Extracts  from  his  letter 
follow : 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ON  DIRECTED 
PLAY. 

"I  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  good  work  which 
your  association  has  done  in  promoting  playgrounds 
for  the  national  capital.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  Congress  granting  this  year  an 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  playground  sites. 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
toward  making  Washington  the  model  city,  which 
we  all  feel  that  the  capital  of  this  nation  should  be. 

"I  have  been  pleased  to  see  also  that  there  is  a 
new  interest  in  play  and  playgrounds  all  over  the 
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country,  and  that  many  cities  that  have  not  previous- 
ly taken  up  the  movement  in  a  systematic  way  have 
made  a  beginning  this  year.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  in  Chi- 
cago, in  June,  with  its  attractive  play  festival  and 
comprehensive  study  of  play  problems,  is  sure  to 
increase  this  interest.  I  trust  Uiat  all  of  our  larger 
municipalities  will  send  representatives  to  this  ex- 
hibition to  gain  inspiration  from  this  meeting  and  to 
see  the  magnificant  system  that  Chicago  has  created 
in  their  South  Park  section,  one  of  the  most  notable 
civic  achievements  of  any  American  city." 

Regarding  the  importance  of  trained  direction,  the 
President  said:  "Neither  must  any  city  bcheve  that 
simply  to  furnish  open  spaces  v/ill  secure  the  best 
results.  There  must  be  supervision  of  these  play- 
grounds, otlierwise  the  older  and  stronger  children 
occupy  them  to  tlic  exclusion  of  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones ;  they  are  so  noisy  that  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  are  annoyed;  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  the  possession  of  gangs  and  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  mose  undesirable  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  exercise  and  play  is  less  systematic  and 
vigorous  when  without  supervision;  and  moreover 
in  all  cities  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  it 
has  been  found  that  such  playgrounds  are  not  well 
attended." 

The  speakers  at  the  banquet  included  Represen- 
tative H.  S.  Boutell  of  Chicago,  who  introduced  the 
bills  now  before  Congress;  Dr.  £.  £.  Brown,  United 
States  conunissioner  of  education;  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis, 
secretary  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca; Commissioner  Macfarland,  who  outlined  the 
Washington  plan  as  follows: 

First.  A  plaground  within  reasonable  walking 
distance  of  every  child. 

Second.  A  general  playground  in  each  of  the 
eleven  school  districts  of  Washington,  providing  not 
less  than  two  acres  for  each  4000  children,  besides 
playgrounds  attached  to  school  buildings,  giving 
thirty  square  feet, for  each  child  in  the  school. 

Third.    Athletic  fields  for  older  boys. 

Fourth.  That  playground  buildings  which  have 
been  found  necessary  elsewhere  should  be  tried 
here,  furnishing  public  baths,  public  comfort  facili- 
ties, a  branch  of  the  Public  Library  and  an  auditori- 
um for  neighborhood  gatherings,  besides  a  play 
room  and  gymnasium. 


Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Approve  More 
Playgrounds 

Cleveland,  O.,  Board  of  Education,  Feb.  11,  ap- 
proved the  following  recommendations  of  its  com-, 
mittee  on  hygiene,  sanitation  and  athletics,  after 
listening  to  a  report  that  had  been  prepared  after 
several  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  other 
departments  concerned  were  present: 

1.  That  the  educational  department  and  the  direc- 
tor report  to  this  board  detailed  plans  for  perfecting 
into  playgrounds,  school  yards  now  in  existence. 

2.  That  they  report  detailed  plans  for  developing 
several  playgrounds  that  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
group  of  schools  to  use. 

3.  That  the  board  consider  the  advisability  ol 
securing  two  athletic  grounds,  one  on  the  west  side 
and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The   committee's    report   contained  *the   following 
statements : 
The  committee  believes  that  of  all  the  forms  of 


physical  exercise,  that  which  is  most  rational  and 
conducive  to  best  results  in  the  child,  is  outdoor 
play.  Play  is  nature's  method  of  developing  the 
child  body.  Calisthenics  and  indoor  work  are  too 
easily  made  merely  perfunctory,  and  readily  lend 
themselves  to  trivial  abuse.  But  out  of  door  pUy 
gives  free  expression  to  the  bodily  instincts,  and  be- 
ing in  the  open  air,  is  invigorating  and  a  tonic  We 
favor  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
play.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  neces- 
'  sary  to  provide  playgrounds. 


Playground  Development  at  St.  Paul 

Arthur  Leland,  for  two  years  superior  of  play- 
grounds in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  assumed  similar 
duties  in  Denver,  Col.,  where  the  Department  of 
Parks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  is  develop- 
ing a  somewhat  extensive  system  of  playgrounds, 
with  accompanying  features.  As  a  beginning,  about 
$10,000  is  to  be  expended.  The  Chicago  South  Park 
system  is  the  ideal  toward  which  work  is  progress- 
ing. The  present  plans  provide  for  a  kindergarten 
at  each  park,  basketball  grounds,  swings  and  see- 
saws, and  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting parks,  one  playground,  at  least,  to  include  a 
large  natatorium. 


Cincinati  Instructors  Organize 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized at  Cincinnati,  O.  The  object  is  to  disease 
the  theoretical  and  practical  questions  pertaining  to 
gymnastics  and  athletics  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
foster  and  aid  in  the  regulation  of  amateur  athletics 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Any  person 
teaching  may  be  elected  to  membership.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President,  Carl  Ziegler,  M.  D.,  public 
schools,  Cincinnati;  vice-president,  G.  W.  Marshall, 
Covington,  Ky.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  A.  Davis,  University  of  Cincinnati.  An 
eligibility  committee  is  working  on  a  plan  to  weed 
out  professional  athletes  and  to  prevent  them  from 
representing  more  than  one  club.  This  committee 
is  composed  of:  E.  Poos,  North  Cincinnati  Turn 
Verein;  H.  H.  Buxton,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Cincinnati; 
Aug.  Eckel,  public  schools,  Cincinnati;  G.  W.  Mar- 
shall, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Covington;  J.  A.  Davis,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  The  association  has  35  ^^^' 
bers. 


Cross  Country  Running 

An  increased  amount  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  cross  country  running  in  connection  with  outdoor 
activities  in  colleges,  schools  and  Y.  M.  C  A.'s. 
This  excellent  form  of  exercise  takes  the  form  of 
dual  runs,  handicap  runs,  Marathon  runs.  A  plan 
by  which  class  running  is  possible,  with  paces  to  suit 
the  abilities  of  each  runner,  has  been  worked  out  in 
at  least  one  college. 

In  this  connection  some  Y.  M.  C  A.  phsical  direc- 
tors who  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  their 
secretaries  to  take  physical  exercise  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  secretary  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  association  recently  finished  a  6  1-2  vsAt 
cross  country  nm  and  won  a  silver  medal.  He 
weighs  231  potmds,  or  did  before  he  started. 
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Founders  and  Directors  of  German  Play  Movement 


The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
prominent  men  to  whose  combined  efforts  the  pres- 
ent  great  success  of  the  play  and  playground  move- 
ment  in  Germany  is  due. 

To  Freiherm  £.  von  Schenckendorff  belongs  the 
credit  for  organizmg  the  National  German  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games.  This 
organization  was  formed  May  21st,  1891,  in  Berlin. 
H.err  von  Schenckendorff  was  its  first  president,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  is  still  directing  this  extensive 
and  very  successfull  movement  in  the  German  em- 
pire. 

The  organization  has  published  annually  a  400 
page  report  of  its  proceedings.  Besides,  it  has  pub- 
lished many  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  play  and  playground  movement. 
Its  influences  have  been  felt  in  every  department  of 
the  German  educational  world,  and  the  military, 
political,  business  and  private  population  have  been 
aroused  to  lasting  enthusiasm. 

Herr  von  Schenckendorff  cannot,  however,  be  called 
the  father  of  the  play  movement  in  Germany.  This 
honor  belongs,  if  to  any  individual,  to  Turn  Inspec- 
tor Aug.  Hermann,  Professor  Conrad  Koch  and  Dr. 


Fr.  Reck.  Prof.  Koch  is  still  on  the  national  coun- 
cil. Herr  Hermann  was  a  member  until  his  death 
in  1906.    Dr.  Reck  died  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  modern  play  and  playground  movement  in 
Germany  started  in  1872  in  Brannschweie  (Bruns- 
wick) though  the  agitation  of  these  gentlemen.  In 
that  city  as  early  as  1874  two  weekly  play-after- 
noons on  special  playgrounds  were  inaugurated. 
There  the  school  authorities  prescribed  that  plays 
and  games  should  be  a  regular  supplement  to  the 
physical  education  system.  There  also,  in  1873,  the 
first  public  skating  place  was  opened  for  the  further- 
ance of  outdoor  life.  In  Brunswick,  in  1876,  the 
8th  national  convention  of  the  German  teachers  of 
physical  training  adopted,  after  careful  investigation 
into  the  results  of  this  play  movement  in  the  city 
schools,  this  noteworthy  resolution: 

"In  order  to  make  bodily  exercises  a  National 
Habit,  it  is  necessary  that  regular  gymnastics  be 
supplemented  by  well  organized  plays  and  games." 

Today,  after  30  years,  the  sentiment  and  truth  of 
this  resolution,  proposed  by  Hermann  in  Germany, 
is  the  basis  of  much  progressive  work  by  general 
and  physical  educators  here  in  America.        E.  H. 


TheJExecutive  Officers  (1905)  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  German  National  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games. 


Standing O^t to  right)  Aug.  Hennann,  Turn  Inspector;  Prof.  H.  Raydt;  Prof.  C.  Kodi. 

Sitting  Oeftao right)  Prof.  H.  Wickenhagen;  £.  von  Schenckendorff,  Pres.  Playground  Association  of  Germany;  Dr.  F.  H.  Schmidt;  G.  H. 
Weber,  Director  of  Physical  Training  Normal  School. 


THE    ROBERT    J.    ROBERTS    MEDAL 

FOR  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION. 

THE  following  conditions  have  been  formulated 
for  the  awardingof  the  "Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal 
for  Research  in  Physical  Education."  The  an- 
nouncement that  this  medal  would  be  offered  for 
competition  by  students  of  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal education  in  America  was  made  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  June,  1906.'  At  that  time  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  open  to  men  students  only; 
since  that  time  the  conditions  have  been  extended 
to  include  women  students  also.  The  original  an- 
nouncement contained  the  following  paragraphs 
which  are  reproduced  for  record: 

It  will  be  awarded  for  original  work  consti- 
tuting a  direct  contribution  to  any  department 
of  physical  education.  It  has  been  committed 
to  this  maazine  by  a  friend  of  physical  educa- 
tion, who  prefers  to  remain  unknown. 

To  give  the  medal  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  work  has  been  and  is  now  a  single- 
eyed  devotion  to  hygienic  physical  training  has 
been  judged  eminently  fitting.  If  some  degree 
of  his  earnestness  and  inspiration  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  winner,  or  winners,  of  the  medal, 
the  efforts  made  to  achieve  it  will  be  labor  well 
spent,  and  "American  Gymnasia"  will  have  com- 
pensation enough  in  bestowing  it. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD. 

I.  The  competitor  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  physical  training. 

II.  The  thesis  shall  be  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  physical  education,  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, so  that  it  represents  original  research.  The 
subject  may  be — ^historical,  psycho-physical,  anthro- 
pometric, physiological,  hygienic,  gymnastic,  athle- 
tic, etc. 

III.  Theses  submitted  shall  be  subject  to  publi- 
cation in  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  otherwise,  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  form  of  digests. 

IV.  The  competitor  shall  present  three  typewrit- 
ten copies,  two  of  which  will  be  returned  J  the  other 
shall  be  come  the  property  of  the  library  of  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

V.  All  theses  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
by  May  ist. 

VI.  The  judges  of  award  will  be  three  of  the 
directors  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  such  persons 
as  they  may  designate. 


WHAT  DOES  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
INCLUDE? 

A  SIGNIFICANT  movement,  showing  that  ±t 
imfiortance  of  physical  education  as  a  ba-i? 
for  all  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized, has  been  started  in  Boston  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Education  League,  an  organization  of  g^enera! 
educators  and  others  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional afiFatrs.  The  league  announce  a  preliminary 
conference  at  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastic^ 
Boston,  Saturday,  April  6,  at  10  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  or  taking  the  initial  steps  to  determine 
"what  group  of  subjects  may  properly  be  included 
under  physical  training,"  and  "what  place  in  public 
education  should  be  given  to  physical  training." 

Suggestions  are  desired  from  physical  training 
instructors  and  "American  Gymnasia"  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  league  to  secure  for  it  certain  advance 
information  which  will  be  used  at  the  conference 
Here  is  a  chance  for  physical  training  people  to 
guide  a  movement  undertaken  in  seriousness  bjr 
general  educators.  Any  suggestions  received  by 
"American  Gymnasia"  will  be  communicated  to  the 
secretary  of  the  league  and  that  officer  will  be  vcn' 
glad  to  receive  them. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  sent  out  to 
5000  people,  mostly  in  New  England,  including 
superintendents  of  schools,  librarians,  college  officials 
and  newspaper  editors: 

"The  group  of  studies,  included  under  physical 
training  or  directly  related  thereto,  is  conceded  to 
have  fundamental  importance  in  education.  The 
physical  part  of  man  has  connection  with  the  w^hole 
nature  so  that  its  health  and  vigor  are  worthy  of 
the  utmost  care.  The  human  mechanism  is  in  itself 
a  great  and  useful  study;  how  to  keep  it  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  relieve, 
remove  or  escape  preventible  ills,  arc  questions 
which  can  not  be  ignored  in  a  wisely  arranged  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  The  bearing  of  these  matters  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development,  on  econo- 
mic and  industrial  lines,  on  the  retention  of  per- 
sonal, family  and  race  vigor,  and  on  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  society  have  not  had  the  public 
consideration  they  rightly  claim. 

"How  the  present  knowledge,  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  be  organized  and  set  in  best  order  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  the  schools  and  for  public 
use  and  benefit  is  a  question  which  may  well  receive 
the  consideration  of  special  students  of  this  line,  of 
educational  people  and  of  the  public." 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by  the  league 
and  the  conference  will  discuss,  primarily,  the  re- 
plies to  these  questions: 

I.    Do    you    think    physical    training    should  be 
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credited  as  one  of  the  group  of' major  studies  in 
schools  and  colleges? 

2.  What  studies  would  you  include  under  physi- 
cal training? 

3.  Have  you  a  name  for  such  a  group  of  studies 
preferable  to  physical  training? 

4.  Will  you  favor  us  by  outlining  in  a  general 
way  how  you  would  have  these  subjects  treated? 

5.  Would  you  include  anatomy,  physiology,  hy- 
giene, gymnastics,  sports,  athletics  under  this  gen- 
eral subject? 

6.  Would  you  consider  vocal  music  and  elocu- 
tion under  physical  training  or  as  valuable  aids 
thereto? 

7.  Would  you  regard  food,  rest,  baths  as  import- 
ant in  arranging  for  physical  training? 

8.  Would  you  classify  some  of  these  studies  as 
the  theoretic  and  others  as  the  practical  or  labora- 
tory side  of  physical  training? 

9.  Would  you  have  sports,  gymnastics,  athletics 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  adviser? 

10.  If  you  favor  credit  for  this  subject  in  schools 
and  colleges,  how  would  you  proceed  to  secure  such 
an  end? 

11.  Can  you  name  any  schools  where  the  subject, 
is  credited  as  a  major  or  minor  study? 

12.  Do  you  favor  playgrounds,  playrooms,  gym- 
nasia, medical  inspection,  the  hygienic  treatment  of 
all  items  of  school  life? 

13.  Would  you  favor  medical  inspection  to  test 
eyes,  teeth,  ears,  lungs  and  the  general  health  of 
pupils? 

14.  Do  you  think  the  school  is  generally  too 
sedentary  and  too  much  indoors? 

15.  Do  you  think  there  is  peril  today  in  the  line 
of  the  fatigue  point,  nervous  over-pressure,  the  tired 
pupil  ? 

16.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  of  the  school 
day  for  five  days  of  the  week  and  the  ordinary  use 
of  Sunday  is  unfavorable  in  confining  pupnls,  espe- 
cially young  children,  too  much  indoors  at  the  best 
part  of  the  day  for  outdoor  life? 

17.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  school  day,  including  the  noon  lunch,  and  one 
session  (frequently)  may  be  modified  to  the  advan- 
tage of  pupils  ? 

18.  Do  you  regard  the  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
ments as  necessary  elements  in  right  provision  for 
physical  training? 

19.  Is  a  maladjustment  to  studies  adverse  to  good 
physical  training? 

20.  Do  you  think  shorter  sessions  for  book  work 
with  more  attention  to  manual  work  and.  physical 
exercise  would  produce  better  results  than  are  now 
attained  ? 

21.  Has  right  physical  training  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  backward  pupils? 

22.  Has  it  a  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  de- 
fectives ? 

23.  Has  it  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  crimi- 
nal? 

24.  Do  you  think  physical  training  has  a  bearing 
on  the  retention,  if  not  increase,  of  bodily,  mental 
and  moral  vigor  of  a  family  from  generation  to 
generation  ? 

25.  How  would  you  proceed  to  diffuse  right  phys- 
ical training  throughout  a  town,  city.  State? 

26.  Please  add  any  suggestions. 

27.  Please  add  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  Conference. 


Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  Field 

ACCORDING  to  plans  for  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  now  being  erected  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  about  half  the  space  in  it  will  be  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  physical  department.  The  building 
is  to  be  ten  stories  high  and  to  cost  $450,000.  The 
floor  space  of  the  main  gymnasium  will  be  about 
5000  square  feet,  it  being  50  feet  wide  and  99  feet 
long.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  will  be  an  appara- 
tus room  28  by  59  feet,  with  a  rolling  partition  by 
which  the  room  can  be  added  to  the  gymnasium 
floor  space  if  necessary.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium, 
in  an  addition  to  the  main  building,  is  a  swimming 
pool  or  plunge  25  by  70  feet,  in  a  room  32  by  109 
feet.  The  pool's  depth  will  be  five  feet  at  one  end 
and  eight  feet  at  the  other.  The  roof  of  this  addi- 
tion will  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
outdoor  basket  ball  and  hand  ball.  A  hand  ball 
court  is  provided  inside  the  building,  adjoining  the 
gymnasium.  All  these  features  are  for  the  use  of 
senior  members.  For  the  boys'  department  there 
will  be  a  g>'mnasium  on  the  second  floor  with  com- 
plete equipment.  The  boys*  g>'mnasium  will  con- 
nect with  the  lockers  and  baths  in  the  basement 
by  a  continuous  spiral  stairway  55  feet  high.  The 
plans  now  being  carried  out  have  been  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  C.  H.  Price,  physical 
director  of  the  association. 

The  Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expects  to  have  an 
athletic  field  of  attractive  type  to  accompany  the 
new  building.  Plans  for  the  field  call  for  11  acres  of 
land.  800  by  600  feet,  including  outdoor  gymnasium, 
tennis  courts,  hand  ball  courts,  swiming  pool;  pa- 
vilion especially  equipped  for  wrestling,  fencing  and 
boxing:  running  track,  base  ball  diamond,  grand 
stand,  and  other  features  of  a  modern  athletic  field. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  field  is  $30,000.  If  the 
plans  are  carried  out  the  field  will  be  used  by  ath- 
letes and  gymnasts  of  Southern  California  as  well 
as  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors  of  Southern 
California  have  decided  to  hold  a  summer  institute 
of  instruction  the  middle  of  July,  at  Catalina,  to 
continue  a  week.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  will 
be  features. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  A.  L.  N.  A.  and  the  physical 
directors  of  the  section,  held  in  January,  formulated 
plans  for  a  better  co-operation  in  athletic  and  other 
physical  matters,  which  are  expected  to  be  carried 
out  this  spring. 

The  basket  ball  team  of  Whittier  High  school, 
Los  Angeles,  has  won  the  championship  for  the 
third  time  in  four  years  in  the  Los  Angeles  county 
league. 


Yale  Summer  School 

The  Yale  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education 
will  be  in  session  from  July  8  to  Aug.  16  inclusive. 
The  principal  instructors  will  include  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  director  and  teacher  of  American  gym- 
nastics; Jakob  Bolin,  Swedish  gymnastics;  Richard 
Pertuch,  German  g>'mnastics,  and  John  Mack,  athle- 
tics. 
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Folk  Dancing  and  Athletics  for  Public  School  Girls 


CONSIDERABLE  attention  of  one  sort  and 
another  has  been  attracted  to  the  work  being 
done  in  New  York  City  by  the  Girls  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  that  city  for  the 
physical  benefit  of  the  girls  and  their  teachers. 
Early  after  the  formation  of  the  branch,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  investigation  showed  little  or  no  systema- 
tic work  being  done.  It  was  determined  that  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  should  be  of  a  type  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  girls  of  school  age,  to 
secure  for  them  recreation  and  exercise  that  would 
give  them  the  benefits  without  the  evils  of  athletics 
for.  men,  and  that  would  progrces  within  the  schools 
rather  than  with  competition  between  schools.  Ex- 
ercise that  would  appeal  to  the  group  or  team  spirit 
rather  than  to  individual  competition  was  approved 
and  this  work  took  three  forms:  Folk  dancing,  class 
athletics  and  team  games,  with  basketball  played 
according  to  official  rules  for  women. 

The  membership  committee,  including  a  number 
of  women  prominent  in  educational  and  social  life 
of  the  city,  began  a  campaign  for  funds  early  in 
1906.  Twenty-eight  lots  of  land  were  given  for  an 
athletic  field  for  girls  and  funds  for  its  equipment 
are  expected  soon.  A  orize  offered  by  an  interested 
woman,  Mrs.  Henry  Seigel,  for  the  best  original 
game  for  girls  was  awarded  last  October  to  the  in- 
ventor of  a  game  called  Balloon  Goal. 

As  it  was  found  not  feasible  or  possible  to  begin 
after-school  athletics  for  girls  under  proper  super- 
vision, after  the  olan  followed  bv  the  men's  branch, 
energies  have  so  far  been  devoted  largely  to  develop- 
ing one  form  of  the  exercise  decided  upon.  Most 
attention  has  been  given  to  folk  dancing,  some  modi- 
fied athletics  and  games,  with  free  classes  for  the 
teachers,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bcrchenal,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
branch.  Admission  to  the  classes  for  teachers  is 
conditional  upon  a  promise  that  each  teacher  will 
instruct  her  pupils  in  the  work  she  gets  in  class. 
About  T^o  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  five  such 
classes  this  winter  and  are  becoming  enthusiactic 
over  the  personal  benefits  received,  which  means 
that  they  are  the  more  willing  to  give  their  pupils 
the  benefit  later  on.  as  has  been  done  in  40  schools. 
Among  the  teachers  enrolled  are  12  of  the  physical 
training  teachers  emoloyed  in  the  schools.  Thev 
have  assisted  materially  in  advancing  the  work.  A 
class  has  been  formed  in  Brooklvn  recently;  most  of 
the  first  classes  were  in  Manhattan.  At  present 
four  boroiiehs  of  the  city  are  reached  by  this  work 
of  the  Girls  Branch,  namely,  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  and  Ouecns. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the 
benefits  to  the  teachers.  A  visitor,  makine  a  report 
to  the  directors,  stated:  "It  is  oathetic  to  notice  the 
physical  condition  of  these  teachers.  Thev  impressed 
me  as  being  of  the  conscientious  tvpe  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  so  much  to  their  profession  that 
they  have  never  eiven  a  thought  to  their  own  nhysi- 
cal  needs  and  I  doubt  if  manv  of  those  whom  I  have 
seen  could  afford  to  pay  for  tuition.  Realizing  fully 
the  benefit  it  is  to  them,  they  can  more  fully  realize 


the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes.  The  folk 
dances  as  Miss  Berchenal  teaches  them  bring  every 
part  of  the  body  into  activity  in  a  most  wholesome 
manner.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  theatre  or 
vaudeville.  One  can  see  the  grass  and  feel  fresh 
breezes  blow.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
fusion and  self-consciousness  of  the  class  in  the 
Russian  dance  where  they  must  shout  at  a  certain 
point.  They  have  lived  for  so  many  years  under 
repression  with  the  idea  that  an  expression  of  one's 
feelings  was  entirely  improper  that  it  was  some 
time  before  they  allowed  themselves  to  emit  the 
necessary  sound. 

"I  visited  the  exhibition  in  Public  School  No.  50 
where  Miss  Berchenal  had  trained  the  children  to 
perform  these  folk-lore  dances  between  the  desks 
and  the  spaces  between  the  first  row  of  seats  and  the 
piano.  They  entered  into  it  as  if  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  oblivious  of  the  audience;  enjoyed  it  for 
the  action  sake. 

"I  feel  that  we  must  consider  very  carefully  the 
word  Mance.'  While  we  may  be  able  to  introduce 
the  work  under  this  name,  it  will  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  have  it  generally  taken  up.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  some  teachers  from  Boston,  who 
were  visiting  New  York  schools  to  study  their  phys- 
ical culture  course,  and  while  they  were  delighted 
with  the  work  of  the  class  they  said  that  the  very 
announcement  of  folk  dancing  would  handicap  them 
very  much  in  introducing  this  form  of  exercise  into 
their  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Board  of 
Directors  could  decide  upon  some  other  name  which 
would  not  be  misleading,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
create  adverse  criticism,  it  would  be  most  wise." 

The  class  dancing  during  the  year  leads  up  to  an 
inter-class  contest  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a 
trophy  given  by  Miss  Catherine  S.  Leverich.  The 
branch  is  gradually  acquiring  a  number  of  trophies 
given  by  friends  of  the  movement.  All  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  after  school  hours. 


Advantages  of  Folk  Dancing 

By  Elizabeth  Berchenal. 

One  thing  I  especially  like  in  folk  dancing  as  a 
form  of  athletics  is  that  it  is  so  jolly  and  sociable. 
Every  dancer  is  constantly  swinging  or  dancing  to 
another  and  there  are  prettv  noddings  and  beckon- 
ings  all  round  the  circle.  They  also  possess  an  ad- 
vantage because  so  many  can  take  part  in  them  at 
•once,  whereas  in  other  sports  each  must  wait  his 
turn. 

Dancing  of  this  tvpe  brings  every  muscle  of  the 
body  into  play  and  keens  every  part  of  the  body  in 
motion  all  the  time.  It  comes  as  near  to  being  a 
complete  system  of  physical  training  in  itself  as  any 
one  form  of  exercise  can.  It  teaches  correct  breath- 
ing in  the  most  natural  way,  simply  by  making  it 
impossible  to  get  along  with  any  other.  It  enlarges 
the  chest,  expands  the  lungs  and  stimulates  the 
heart.  Without  drawing  attention  to  any  one  part 
of  the  bodv  it  gradually  and  naturally  brines  all  to  a 
perfect  and  uniform  condition,  reducing  the  abnor- 
mal portions  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  increasing 
those  which  are  too  small. 
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Dancing  decreases  the  size  of  the  ankles  and 
wrists  because  it  tightens  the  muscles  about  them 
and  makes  them  more  compact.  It  also  lessens  the 
waist  measure  and  appears  to  increase  height  It 
does  not  really  add  to  one's  statute,  but  teaches  one 
to  stand  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  every  bit  of  height 
one  has.  It  stretches  one  up  from  the  waist;  keeps 
one  from  settling  in  that  region,  as  so  many  people 
do. 

Of  course  it  produces  grace.  Grace  is  the  perfect 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Awk* 
vrardncss  is  another  name  for  uneven  development 
It  is  the  part  which  is  out  of  proportion  and  not 
under  control  that  is  the  seat  of  ungainliness.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  most  encouraging  pupils, 
before  I  began  public  school  work,  where  classes  of 
men.  They  were  generally  men  who  had  completed 
the  regular  normal  course  in  gymnastics  and  were 
preparing  themselves  for  teachers.  They  were  in 
such  fine  condition  physically  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  overcome  the  idea  that  dancing  was  merely  a 
fad,  beneath  their  serious  consideration,  the  most 
strapping  and  athletic  giants  became  the  most  beau< 
tiful  and  accomplished  dancers. 

It  is  this  antagonistic  mental  attitude  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  overcome  with  regard  to  athletic 
dancing,  not  only  in  men  but  in  their  athletically 
inclined  sisters.  Let  them  once  realize  what  hard 
work  it  really  is  and  they  become  enthusiastic. 

I  thmk  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  athletic 
dancing  teaches  mental  concentration  and  co-ordi- 
nation  of  the  mind  and  muscles  as  no  other  form  of 
gymnastics  does.  It  brings  the  body  to  respond  with 
consummate  case  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  the  will. 
There  is  never  a  step  which  may  be  made  mechani- 
cally; in  which  the  feet  may  move  while  the  mind 
is  thinking  of  other  things,  as  in  social  dancing. 

When  you  wish  to  catch  the  real  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  a  dance,  you  must  learn  it  from  a  native  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  In  Canada  I  se- 
cured a  number  of  Scotch  dances,  and  in  New  York 
I  obtained  several  fine  Irish  dances  from  persons 
who  performed  them  in  the  old  country. 

We  have  many  pretty  American  dances,  too.  Up 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Maine  especially  there  are 
dances  which  have  come  down  unspoiled  from  earli- 
est days  and  which  contain  many  odd,  attractive 
steps  and  figures.  These  American  dances  all  take 
the  general  form  of  the  Virginia  reel. 

The  Russian  dances  are  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
In  one  of  them,  for  instance,  there  is  a  figure  in 
which  each  dancer  balances  herself  on  the  ball  of 
one  foot  and  while  bending  the  knee  until  it  almost 
touches  the  ground,  stretches  the  other  out  stiff  and 
straight  before  her.  This  takes  endurance  as  well 
as  splendid  physical  control. 

A  neck  and  knee  exercise  in  a  Swedish  dance 
which  the  class  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
has  been  learning  proved  quite  sufficient  for  its 
members.  The  head  was  nodded  and  the  knees 
were  bent  alternately,  keping  time  to  the  music,  first 
slowly  and  then  faster. 

I  have  found  that  folk  dances  are  better  for  gen- 
eral gymnasium  work  than  classic  dancing,  espe- 
cially where  children  are  to  be  taught  Folk  dances 
do  not  make  this  great  demand  upon  the  mentality, 
though  they  keep  the  mind  constantly  alert.  They 
are  also  thoroughly  athletic,  being  danced  with  the 
whole  body,  not  the  feet  alone,  as  is  social  dancing. 
They  form  a  splendid  foundation  for  the  classic  art, 


which  the  members  of  the  league  may  take  up  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  further  advanced. 


News  Items  of  Interest 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  Yale  University,  has  been 
making  a  trip  through  the  southern  and  western 
states,  inspecting  gymnasiums,  observing  physical 
training  operations,  and  addressing  organizations. 

F.  W.  Dixon  is  now  at  Asheville  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Clayton  B.  Simmons  is  assistant  physical  director 
at  Iowa  State  Normal  School^  Cedar  Falls,  la.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  physical  training  at  Ithaca 
High  School,  N.  Y. 

W.  Layton  Stanton  is  instructor  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics  and  classical  branches  at  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City.  He  was  formerly  at  Morris- 
town  School,  N.  J, 

An  event  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who 
were  able  to  witness  it  was  an  exhibition  of  Swe- 
dish Folk  Dances  given  at  Tammany  Hall,  New 
York  City,  the  evening  of  Feb.  20th  by  a  troup  of 
dancers  from  Skansen,  Sweden.  The  opportunity 
to  observe  these  dances  by  native  performers  was 
improved  by  a  considerable  number  of  physical 
training  teachers  in  and  about  New  York  City. 

The  Sunday  School  Athletic  League  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  secured  a  physical  director  to  supervise 
its  affairs  .  A  summer  camp  and  gymnasium  centers 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  two  matters  now 
being  considered. 


St.  Louis  Physical  Education  Society 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity  was  addressed  at  its  meeting  Feb.  i6th  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  University.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  a  number  of 
guests  of  that  association  were  present. 

Dr.  Anderson  spoke  of  possible  practical  results 
of  physical  training,  based  on  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  which  had  proved  to  him  that  a  result  of 
rationally  prescribed  exercises  should  be  a  better 
carriage,  sounder  tissues,  more  enduring  and  re- 
cuperative powers,  more  grace  in  movement  and 
repose.  He  advocated  the  free  use  of  games  and 
sports,  and  rhythmical  balance  and  dancing  exer- 
cises. 


Credit  (or  Physical  Work  at  Cincinnati 

John  A.  Davis,  director  of  the  department  of 
physical  education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  ad- 
vancing that  department  in  line  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  college  standards  for  physical  education. 
Credit  for  physical  work  is  now  allowed  the  stu- 
dents. A  new  feature  has  just  been  introduced  to 
make  boxing  and  fencing  more  popular.  It  is  now 
possible  for  the  men  to  get  special  instruction  in 
these  arts  at  10  cents  a  lesson  and  a  large  number 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Lessons 
are  given  twice  a  week.  Cross  country  running  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  work  when  weather  per- 
mitted, this  winter. 
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Association  Football  vs.  Rugby  for  High  School  Boys 

Thoa.  J.  Browne,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THAT  American  Rugby  football  is  far  inferior 
to  Association  football  or  "socker/*  as  a  means 
of  interesting  the  mass  of  high  school  boys  actively 
participating,  rather  than  merely  "rooters,"  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For  various  reasons, 
to  be  mentioned  later,  Rugby  is  impossible  for  our 
average  high  sdiool  boy  in  New  York  City.  I 
began  to  find  this  out  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
I  tried  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  outdoor  exercise 
to  the  boys  of  our  school,  by  attempting  to  form 
Rugby  football  teams  in  each  of  the  eleven  classes 
of  the  first  division,  each  of  which  class  consisted 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  boys  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  old. 

A  football  team  of  eleven  boys  with  four  sub- 
stitutes would  have  got  well  down  among  the  av- 
erage of  the  class  physically.  1  acknowledge  that, 
even  then,  I  would  not  have  attained  the  ideal  of 
reaching  the  boys  who  needed  the  exercise  most — 
the  lower  twenty  per  cent,  or  so.  However,  as  a 
beginning  I  would  have  been  content  with  reach- 
ing only  the  upper  half.  But  I  was  disappointed. 
Out  of  three  hundred  boys,  I  got  barely  enough 
to  form  one  team,  and  these  were  boys  ambitious 
to  make  the  school  team,  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
needing  the  training  least. 

Last  fall  I  determined  to  try  Association  foot- 
ball as  contrasted  with  Rugby;  this  is  a  kicking 
game;  carrying  the  ball  or  tackling  an  opponent  is 
prohibited.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  instead  of  a 
small  squad  of  fifty  practising  for  the  school  Rugby 
team,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  over 
400  boys  were  playing  on  class  "socker"  teams. 
That  the  remaining  800  hundred  boys  in  the  school 
were  not  playing  was  not  owing  to  lack  of  desire 
to  play,  but  to  the  limited  capacity  of  our  athletic 
field.  The  game  had  to  be  confined  to  the  boys  of 
the  first  three  terms.  Almost  every  class  in  the 
three  divisions  organized  a  team.  Fourteen  first 
term  teams  played  a  series  of  35  games  for  the 
championship  of  this  division;  eight  teams  of  the 
second  term  played  a  series  of  twelve  games;  and 
five  teams  of  the  third  term  played  fifteen  games 
to  decide  the  championship.  In  all,  the  27  teams 
played  a  total  of  62  match  games,  during  the  season 
lasting  from  September  17  to  December  19. 

Besides  these,  match  games,  practice  games  were 
played  every  afternoon  after  the  match  games  were 
over.  When  half  way  through  the  season,  a 
"socker"  tournament  was  started  between  seven 
high  schools  of  the  city.  We  entered  a  team  in  this 
tournament,  choosing  most  of  the  players  from 
among  the  boys  already  playing  in  the  class  tourna- 
ments. However,  the  interests  of  this  school  were 
kept  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  class  teams. 
The  main  purpose,  that  of  giving  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  exercise,  was  adhered  to. 
The  school  team  had  to  wait  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  class  games  were  over,  before  it 
could  have  its  special  practice.  Naturally,  this  in- 
terfered with  the  development    of  the    team,    and 


seriously  affected  its  chances  for  the  city  champion- 
ship, which  nevertheless  it  came  within  half  a  point 
of  winning.  The  success  of  this  team,  with  the 
small  amount  of  practice  and  coaching  it  had,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
might  wisely  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  traiaing  of 
athletics  teams.  Up  to  a  certain  point  practice  and 
coaching  bring  rapid  improvement;  beyond  that 
point  the  results  are  decreasingly  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  effort  expended.  Through  force 
of  circumstances  we  kept  well  within  the  limit. 

Our  experience  with  class  games  showed  that  a 
representative  school  team  is  of  little  value  as  a 
means  of  interesting  large  numbers  in  exercise  with 
a  view  to  making  the  school  team.  Its  value  as  an 
incentive  to  exercise  is  not  worth  the  time,  effort 
and  money  such  teams  usually  require.  The  exist- 
ence of  school  teams  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
basis  of  social  utility,  as  to  whether  they  develop 
"esprit  de  corps"  or  school  loyalty,  afford  apportu- 
nities  for  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body,  or  present  a  favorable 
means  of  meeting  pupils  of  other  schools.  Such 
teams  are  deterrents  rather  than  incentives  to  the 
mass  of  students  to  exercise,  because  of  their  mon- 
opoly of  athletic  fields  and  of  the  time  of  the  in- 
structors in  charge.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
"socker"  season  the  Rugby  squad  monopolized  the 
field  four  afternoons  a  week,  leaving  us  two  after- 
noons and  Saturday  morning.  The  boys  turned  out 
for  "sockcr"  in  such  numbers,  however,  that  the 
Rugby  players  had  to  take  less  time,  although  they 
were  left  with  much  more  than  their  proper  share, 
in  view  of  the  1200  boys  of  the  school  needing  ex- 
ercise. Traditions,  however,  cannot  be  uprooted  in 
one  season. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in.  finding  time 
for  the  many  games.  Each  team  had  to  have  at 
least  one  match  game  per  week  in  order  to  keep  in- 
terested. To  get  in  as  many  games  as  possible,  we 
cut  the  time  of  the  halves  from  45  minutes  to  15 
and  when  not  interfered  with  by  tiie  Rugby  team 
played  three  games  in  an  afternoon.  To  permit 
more  ^scoring  and  hence  avoid  ties  a  modification  in 
scoring  was  made.  If  the  ball  was  kicked  over  its 
own  goal  line  by  the  defending  team,  a  half  point 
was  awarded  to  the  attacking  side.  This  deservedly 
increased  the  chances  for  scoring  of  the  team  play- 
ing an  offensive  game.  Another  change  was  made 
concerning  substitutes.  The  English  custom  does 
not  permit  substitutes  to  be  put  in  during  a  game. 
To  interest  as  many  boys  as  possible  we  allowed 
four  substitutes  to  each  game,  and  permitted  such 
substitution  during  a  game.  This  meant  that  i^  boys 
were  practicing  the  game  in  each  of  the  27  classes, 
making  a  total  of  405. 

As  the  weather  became  colder  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  three  games  usually  played  in  an  afternoon 
to  two,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  players 
of  the  third  game  to  wait  in  the  cold — a  reasonable 
objection.  To  wait  through  but  one  game  on  a  cold 
afternoon  was  compliment  enough  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  game.    Some  of  the  best  games  were 
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played  with  snow  on  the  ground.  We  were  enabled 
to  make  this  change  to  two  games  an  afternoon, 
because  of  the  early  fininsh  of  the  Rugby  season 
t^vo  week  before  Thanksgiving,  thus  giving  us  this 
afternoon  for  "socker"  games. 

The  organization  of  the  teams  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  was  easily  arranged.  During  the  first 
week  of  school  I  asked  the  president  of  each  class 
to  select  a  team  and  a  temporary  captain  for  it  and 
have  it  ready  to  play  the  following  week.  After  a 
team  had  played  one  or  two  games  a  permanent 
captain  was  elected  by  the  players.  Owing  to  rainy 
days,  schedules  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Teams  were  notified  two  days  in  advance  of  a  game. 
The  athletic  field  is  15  minutes'  walk  from  the  build- 
ing, and  school  closes  at  2.30  P.  M.  At  3  o'clock 
the  first  game  started,  the  next  at  3.30  and  the  last 
at  4. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  ASSOCIATION  GAMES. 

From  our  experience  with  the  two  games,  I  should 
say  that  the  advantages  of  Association  football  as 
compared  with  Rugby  are  as  follows: 

(a)  There  is  not  as  great  danger  of  injury  in 
Assoaation  football.  During  the  three  months  we 
have  played  the  game,  with  two  games  or  more 
every  clear  afternoon,  we  have  had  no  injuries  more 
serious  than  a  few  barked  shins. 

(b)  As  great  a  development  of  strength  and 
vitality  can  be  obtained  as  in  Rugby;  in  fast,  there 
is  more  running  than  in  Rugby  and  hence  more 
work  for  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, more  evenly  divided  than  among  the  players 
of  a  Rugby  team.  The  ball  passing  from  backs  to 
forwards  and  vice  versa,  gives  frequent  periods  of 
rest  and  prevents  one  or  two  players  from  being 
worked  to  exhaustion.  The  freshness  of  the  players 
was  frequently  shown  by  their  unanimous  desire  to 
continue  the  game  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  half 
without  any  intermissmion  for  rest,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  shorter  games  but  also  in  the  match 
games  between  schools  where  the  halves  were  30 
minutes  each. 

(c)  The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  simple  and 
can  be  mastered  in  one  game.  In  Rugby,  certain 
fundamental  formations  must  be  mentally  grasped 
before  the  games  can  be  started,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  rules  requires  frequent  interruption  of  the 
game  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In  "socker"  a 
crowd  of  "greenhorns"  are  divided  in  two  sides,  one 
side  is  told  to  kick  the  ball  towards  one  goal,  the 
other  towards  the  other  goal.  They  are  not  to 
touch  the  ball  with  the  hands  or  tackle  a  player.  No 
long  explanations  are  necessary;  and  where  many 
are  waiting  to  play  and  time  is  limited,  this  is  an 
important  consideration. 

(d)  Although  the  principles  of  the  game  are 
very  simple,  there  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  individual  skill,  and  hence  for  the 
constant  increase  of  interest  in  the  game.  Rugby, 
it  is  true,  is  far  superior  in  complexity  of  team  play, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  team  work  in  "socker"  to  de- 
mand the  qualities,  often  ascribed  to  Rugby,  of 
group  loyalty  and  self-abnegation.  Other  qualities, 
possibly  as  important,  and  common  to  all  such 
games,  such  as  the  ability  to  accept  defeat  manfully 
as  well  as  to  take  victory  modestly,  and  the  habit  of 
playing  honorably  though  yet  hard,  are  as  strangely 
developed  by  "socker"  as  by  Rugby.  Again,  as 
mentioned,  the  complexity  of  team  work  in  Rugby 


is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  handling  the  large  mun- 
bers  of  boys  in  our  city  high  school. 

(e)  When  well  played,  the  game  is  as  interest- 
ing as  Rugby  to  the  unbiased  spectator.  This  is 
shown  by  the  tremendous  crowds  which  go  to  the 
Association  games  in  England.  Crowds  of  35>ooo 
with  us  are  exceptional.  There  they  are  used  to 
crowds  of  50,000.  Many  of  the  big  matches  draw 
75,000.  Two  years  asgo  in  a  game  to  decide  the 
championship  of  England  100,000  was  the  record- 
breaking  attendance. 

(f)  As  speed  and  agility  are  the  main  requisites 
for  a  successful  player,  light  weight  boys  can  com- 
pete with  and  often  outplay  heavy  weights.  Beef 
and  brute-strength  are  outclassed  by  nerve  and 
strategy.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  one  of  our 
games  in  which  a  team  of  rather  large  boys  was 
beaten  by  a  light  weight  team.  As  a  member  of 
the  former  team  was  leaving  the  field,  he  answered 
the  cheers  of  the  victors  by  shouting  out:  "You 
beat  us  in  'socker,'  but  we  could  walk  all  over  you 
in  Rugby." 

(g)  Expensive  and  specially  adapted  clothing  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  A  boy  can  take  off  his 
coat  and  go  into  the  game  feeling  reasonably  sure 
that  his  clothes  as  well  as  himself  will  come  out 
undamaged.  This  fact  more  than  an  other  made  for 
the  success  of  our  class  games.  Boys  went  directly 
to  the  field  after  school,  took  off  their  hats  and 
coats  and  played  the  game.  No  time  was  lost 
changing  clothmg,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  de-. 
lay  in  starting  games. 

In  brief,  the  increasing  complexity  of  Rugby 
rules,  the  great  importance  of  team  work  as  con- 
trasted with  individual  skill,  and  hence  need  for 
considerable  coaching,  the  expense  of  specially 
adapted  clothing,  the  time  taken  to  put  on  and  off 
such  clothing,  the  handicap  a  light  weight  boy 
plays  under  when  against  a  heavier  boy,  and  the 
danger  of  serious  injury  with  the  consequent  paren^ 
tal  objection,  all  militate  against  Rugby  and  in  favor 
of  Association  football  as  a  practical  means  of  in- 
teresting large  masses  of  our  high  school  stuidents 
in  outdoor  exercise. 


Because  the  present  domitories  in  connection 
with  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
are  too  small,  and  for  other  reasons,  Dr.  £.  H.  Ar- 
nold, director  of  the  school,  purchased,  Jan.  10, 
property  at  1452  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
which  includes  a  building  that  will  be  used  as  a 
domitory  by  the  school. 


After  many  requests,  the  registration  committees 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  A.  L.  of  N.  A.  of  tl»c  cen- 
tral section  have  recommended  to  their  governing 
committees  that  the  game  of  indoor  baseball  be  given 
official  recognition.  No  attempt  has  heretofore 
been  made  to  control  the  game,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable following  in  some  parts  of  the  comitry. 


A  "written  examihation  for  license  as  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  elementary  schools"  in  New 
York  City  will  be  conducted  March  nth  at  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  500  Park  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan. An  oral  and  practical  examination  will  be 
given  March  12th  including  a  practical  test  with  a 
class. 
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Why  Colleges  Should  Co-operate  with  the  A.  A.  U. 


By  G.  J.  Fisher,  M,  D. 


Competitive  athletics  in  America  have  been 
greatly  berated  and  maligned.  Many  intemperate 
things  have  been  said  about  the  dangers  of  athletic 
specialization  and  the  premature  death  of  athletea. 
We  dare  not  neglect  to  make  a  decision  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relative  merits  of  athletics  for  the 
whole  course  of  physical  education  has  suffered 
because  of  the  doubtful  reputation  of  athletics  in 
America.  A  committee  of  experts  in  England  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  series  of  physical  exercises 
which  were  to  constitute  a  system  of  physical 
training  for  the  British  Isles.  This  committee 
among  other  things  made  a  study  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  physical  training,  including  the  Ger- 
man, the  Swiss  and  the  system  in  vogue  in 
America.  The  committee  dismissed  the  American 
method  as  unworthy  of  adopting  because  of  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  athletic  contests. 

In  my  own  experience  of  15  years  I  have  had  to 
advise  more  men  who  have  over-done  in  heavy 
gymnastics  than  who  had  erred  in  athletics. 

My  contention  is  that  the  abuses  in  athletics 
come  from  mismanagement.  We  should  endeavor 
to  remedy  the  evil,  not  to  abuse  sport.  We  need 
to  educate  our  directors  of  physical  training  for 
my  experience  has  proved  that  they  know  less  of 
the  administrative  and  legislative  aspects  of  ath- 
letics than  of  any  branch  of  their  work.  Ihe  nor- 
mal schools,  I  am  sure,  are  delinquent  in  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects. 

The  colleges  and  the  high  schools  touch  but  the 
fringe  of  the  vast  possible  territory,  for  95  per 
cent,  of  all  men  never  attend  college  and  over  80 
per  cent,  of  all  boys  never  attend  high  school. 
Consequently,  the  college  and  the  school,  if  they 
concern  themeselves  only  with  their  own  imme- 
diate constituency,  can  never  control  the  athletic 
situation. 

Athletics  are  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  young  men  who  are  occupied  in  offices  and 
factories,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  play 
spirit.  Nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  activities  of  our  ancestors. 
Competitive  athletics  are  of  great  service,  when 
properly  managed. 

It  is  my  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol amateur  sport  without  some  form  of  national 
organization.  The  game  of  baseball  is  an  example 
of  a  sport  without  such  government.  It  is  any- 
thing but  amateur.  Previous  to  the  existance  of 
a  national  organization  of  athletics  not  much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  sports  in  America.  Men 
who  competed  in  those  early  days  tell  me  prizes 
were  chiefly  money  and  betting  on  the  results  was 
common.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  the 
prime  factor  in  bringing  into  existance  the  first 
athletic  governing   body,   the   National   Association 

Note.— Summary  of  paper  read  before  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  December,  1906,  by 
secretary  of  the  physical  department,  International 
Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


of  Amateur  Athletics  of  America,  in  1879^  and  later 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  1888.  These  two 
bodies  were  not  friendly  but  united  later  to  form 
the  present  A.  A.  U.  Beginning  with  about  15 
clubs  in  1888  the  A.  A.  U.  now  has  150  athletic 
clubs  in  its  membership  with  8000  registered  ath- 
letes. A  strong  feature  of  the  A.  A.  U.  is  its  pro- 
vision for  allied  members  composed  of  organiza- 
tions such  as'  the  Athletic  League  of  the  Y.  M.  C 
A.,  Intercollegiate  Association,  Military  Athletic 
League,  turner  organizations  and  the  Canadian 
A.  A.  U.  The  A.  A.  U.  has  made  national  senti- 
ment for  clean  athletics.  It  has  made  wholesome 
legislation.  It  has  made  for  uniformity  of  rules 
and  thus  encouraged  inter-state  and  international 
championship  games. 

NEED  FOR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING. 

So  long  as  the  university  does  not  understand 
the  A.  A.  U.,  just  so  long  will  there  be  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  two  together.  The  averaire  colle- 
gian believes  the  A.  A.  U.  dictates.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  resent  outside  interference, 
whether  in  open  or  closed  competition.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  colleges  should  be 
closer  and  there  must  be  greater  confidence  and 
co-operation.  I  am  here  to  plead  for  this  closer 
relation,  for  a  co-relation  of  all  the  forces  and 
co-ordination  of  effort  This  would  vastly  help 
tlie  progress  of  athletics  in  general.  Lack  of  har- 
mony will  increase  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 
We  have  today  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  confi- 
dence four  sets  of  basketball  rules  instead  of  one. 
The  A.  A.  U.  has  one,  the  colleges  another,  the 
Canadians  still  another  and  a  basketball  league  in 
New  York  City  a  fourth. 

Perhaps  there  is  need  for  less  drastic  rules  and 
of  a  more  elastic  amateur  definition.  I  am  sure 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  subject.  If 
so  there  should  be  unity  of  legislation.  If  the  A. 
A.  U.  is  not  the  best  organization  to  do  this,  pos- 
sibly this  body  (the  A.  P.  E.  A.)  whidi  is'r^rc- 
sentative  of  all  branches  of  physical  training  could 
do  much  for  unity. 

Dr.  Fisher  proceeded  to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  for  differences  between  the  college  men  and 
the  A.  A.  U.,  such  as  the  using  of  college  men  on 
athletic  club  teams,  four  months  residence  in  a 
given  territory,  and  summer  basebalL  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  "recent  experience  in  the 
legislation  of  football  whereby  die  latter  game  was 
greatly  improved  and  the  public  conscience  satis- 
fied shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  united 
efforts  for  the  good  of  athletics." 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the 
A.  L.  N.  A.  to  organize  and  regulate  sports  in 
America,  was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  ^eatest 
difficulty  was  met  in  providing  close  supervision  in 
local  centers.  Here  is  where  these  organizations, 
it  must  be  admitted,  have  been  weakest  It  has 
been  hatd  to  secure  men  of  experience  who  were 
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competent  and  of  unbiased  judgment  to  do  this 
work  of  supervision.  The  work  in  the  past  has 
necessarily  been  too  centralized.  Both  the  A.  A. 
U.  and  the  League  are  now  pursuing  a  policy  of 
de-centralization  and  are  appointing  athletic  com- 
missions and  consuls  to  whom  is  given  tfie  privi- 
lege of  issuing  cards  of  registration  and  sanctions 
for  games  in  their  respective  districts  with  power 
to  suspend  and  disqualify  offending  athletes,  the 
national  boards  alone  reserving  the  right  to  rein- 
state. This  provision  for  local  supervision  is  being 
attended  with  admirable  results  and  is  making 
these  athletic  legislative  bodies  increasingly  effi- 
cient in  dealing  with  local  conditions  intelligently 
and  expeditiously. 

The  work  of  organizing  and  controlling  athletics 
outside  of  educational  institutions  is  being  made 
more  simple  because  of  the  rising  up  of  many  de- 
partmental athletic  associations  such  as  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  the  Church  Athletic 
Leagues,  the  Inter-Settlement  Ahletic  organiza- 
tions and  the  municipal  athletic  leagues. 

Each  of  these  organizations  have  more  or  less 
strict  eligibility  rules,  a  registration  scheme,  and 
some  of  them  have  employed  officers  directing 
their  affairs,  and  are  related,  if  not  organically,  yet 
ethically,  to  the  A.  A.  U.  Thus  cadi  organization 
directs  its  own  athletic  activity,  which  it  is  better 
able  to  do  than  any  outside  organization,  but  ac- 
cepts the  ethical  code  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

The  institution  of  public  playgrounds  and  pub- 
lic gymnasia  with  permanent  equipment  and  cen- 
tralized play  activities  and  expert  and  professional 
supervision  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
controlling  the  sports  of  a  heretofore  uncontrolled 
element.  With  some  age  or  weight  basis,  class  di- 
vision and  a  simple  basis  of  registration  suitable 
and  adequate  to  each,  to  be  sufficiently  restricting 
to  conserve  health  and  promote  right  motives  of 
conduct,  great  good  could  be  accomplished.  The 
national  playground  organization  can  do  much 
here. 

If  all  these  sub-organizations  are  co-ordinated, 
wise  and  constructive  policies  can  be  arranged,  but 
if  neglected  they  will  run  riot  and  pervert  amateur 
sport.  This  work  of  organization  the  A.  A.  U.  is 
seeking  to  do  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Association 
where  these  organizations  flourish  most,  the  work 
is   correlated. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Reproach  has  attended  athletics  as  a  result  of 
mismanagement  and  not  primarily  because  of  any 
inherent  evil  in  sport  itself.  Physical  directors 
lack  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  adminis- 
trative  and   legislative    aspects    of   competitive. 

Many  directors  of  physical  training  have  not 
been  sufficiently  concerned  with  their  obligation  to 
closely  supervise  athletics.  It  is  important  that 
competitive  athletics  be  expertly  administered  be- 
cause of  the  effect  upon  the  whole  cause  of  physi- 
cal education.  These  conditions  are  remedial  and 
the  larger  training  of  the  physical  director  should 
be  advocated.  The  normal  schools  of  physical  ed- 
ucation should  provide  courses  in  the  administra- 
tion   and   legislation   of  athletics. 

The  rules  concerning  athletic  competition  are 
too  intricate  for  clear  understanding  and  uniform 
interpretation.     They   should   be   greatly    simpH^cd 


without  altering  their  efficacy  so  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  comparatively  inexperienced.  The  promo- 
tion of  athletic  sports,  if  rightly  supervised,  is  a 
legitimate  field  of  effort.  Competitive  sports  have 
a  place  in  meeting  the  need  of  modem  conditions 
of  living  by  providing  opportunity  for  physical 
struggle  and  physical  conflict.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned in  providing  athletic  sports  for  the  masses 
of  men  and  boys.  A  one  year  rule  should  apply  in 
the  transfer  of  athletes  from  one  club  to  another  in 
the  same  community.  Athletes  should  not  be  per- 
mitted when  competing  unattached  to  wear  the  em- 
blem of  an  athletic  club  with  whom  they  propose 
to  unite  as  soon  as  their  former  club  obligation  ex- 
pires. The  training  table  in  athletic  dubs  should 
be  made  illegal  by  appropriate  legislation,  as  it 
proves  in  many  instances  a  subterfuge  for  profes- 
sionalism. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  represents  the  best 
known  method  of  conducting  sport  on  an  amateur 
basis.  It  has  accomplished  much  against  opposi- 
tion; it  could  accomplish  more  if  unanimously  sup- 
ported. It  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all 
athletic  administrative  organizations.  The  colleges 
and  athletic  clubs  should  be  united  in  athletic  legis- 
lation affecting  amateur  standing,  professional  con- 
duct, and  in  the  rules  of  athletic  practice.  To 
avoid  serious  complications  and  to  more  effidently 
promote  clean  sport,  promiscuous  competition  dur- 
ing vacation  time  by  college  athletes,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  summer  baseball,  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Because  of  the  detrimental  effect  upon  the  athlete, 
and  because  of  the  untoward  sentiment  of  the  col- 
lege physical  directors  and  athletic  coaches,  and 
because  of  the  practice  of  athletic  clubs  to  corral 
athletes  from  colleges  to  represent  them  in  cham- 
pionship meets,  the  college  athlete  should  be  re- 
stricted  to   competition   for  his   college  only. 

Colleges  have  not  felt  responsible  for  athletics 
outside  educational  institutions;  consequently,  they 
have  not  co-operated  as  efficiently  as  they  might 
The  modern  educational  institutions  have  their  de- 
partments of  social  service,  university  extension 
courses,  broader  work  in  relation  to  community  in- 
terests. It  should  in  like  manner  be  concerned  in 
extending  its  athletic  work  so  that  it  will  be  a 
general  factor  in  the  campaign  for  dean  sports. 

The  policy  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  Athletic 
League  of  America  in  providing  closer  supervision 
of  athletics  by  the  appointment  of  athletic  consuls 
is  increasing  the  efficiency  of  administration  and 
should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

The  A.  P.  E.  Association  being  a  representative 
body  can  do  much,  possibly  through  committee  on 
athletics,  to  make  for  unity  of  legislation  between 
public  school,  high  school,  college,  club  and  asso- 
ciation. 

The  organization  of  sub-athletic  administrative 
bodies,. such  as  the  P.  S.  A.  L.,  S.  S.  A.  L.,  Set- 
tlement Leagues,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged  where 
adequate  supervision  is  available.  These  organi- 
zations should  be,  if  possible,  organically  related 
to  the  A.  A.  U.  Possibly  an  adjustment  where 
church  organizations  would  be  so  related  to  the  A. 
L.  N.  A.,  settlements  and  municipal  leagues  to  the 
A.  A.  U.  and  public  school  and  high  schools  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  and  all  to  each  other 
through  the  A.  A.  U.  would  greatly  facilitate  su- 
pervision. 
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country,  and  that  many  cities  that  have  not  previous- 
ly taken  up  the  movement  in  a  systematic  way  have 
made  a  beginning  this  year.  The  annual  meetinjg 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America  in  Chi- 
cago, in  June,  with  its  attractive  play  festival  and 
comprehensive  study  of  play  problems,  is  sure  to 
increase  this  interest.  I  trust  diat  all  of  our  larger 
municipalities  will  send  representatives  to  this  ex- 
hibition to  gain  inspiration  from  this  meeting  and  to 
see  the  magnificant  system  that  Chicago  has  created 
in  their  South  Park  section,  one  of  the  most  notable 
civic  achievements  of  any  American  city." 

Regarding  the  importance  of  trained  direction,  the 
President  said:  "Neither  must  any  city  believe  that 
simply  to  furnish  open  spaces  will  secure  the  best 
results.  There  must  be  supervision  of  these  play- 
grounds, otlierwise  the  older  and  stronger  children 
occupy  them  to  tlic  exclusion  of  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones ;  they  are  so  noisy  that  people  living  in 
the  neighborhood  are  annoyed;  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  the  possession  of  gangs  and  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  mose  undesirable  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  exercise  and  play  is  less  systematic  and 
vigorous  when  without  supervision;  and  moreover 
in  all  cities  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried  it 
has  been  found  that  such  playgrounds  are  not  well 
attended." 

The  speakers  at  the  banquet  included  Represen- 
tative H.  S.  Boutell  of  Chicago,  who  introduced  the 
bills  now  before  Congress;  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education;  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis, 
secretary  of  tlie  Playground  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca; Commissioner  Macfarland,  who  outlined  the 
Washington  plan  as  follows: 

First.  A  plaground  within  reasonable  walking 
distance  of  every  child. 

Second.  A  general  playground  in  each  of  the 
eleven  school  districts  of  Washington,  providing  not 
less  than  two  acres  for  each  4000  children,  besides 
playgrounds  attached  to  school  buildings,  giving 
thirty  square  feet. for  each  child  in  the  school. 

Third.    Athletic  fields  for  older  boys. 

Fourth.  That  playground  buildings  which  have 
been  found  necessary  elsewhere  should  be  tried 
here,  furnishing  public  baths,  public  comfort  facili- 
ties, a  branch  of  the  Public  Library  and  an  auditori- 
um for  neighborhood  gatherings,  besides  a  play 
room  and  gymnasium. 


Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Approve  More 
Playgrounds 

Cleveland,  O.,  Board  of  Education,  Feb.  11,  ap- 
proved the  following  recommendations  of  its  com-, 
mittee  on  hygiene,  sanitation  and  athletics,  after 
listening  to  a  report  that  had  been  prepared  after 
several  meetings  at  which  representatives  of  other 
departments  concerned  were  present: 

1.  That  the  educational  department  and  the  direc- 
tor report  to  this  board  detailed  plans  for  perfecting 
into  playgrounds,  school  yards  now  in  existence. 

2.  That  they  report  detailed  plans  for  developing 
several  playgrounds  that  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
group  of  schools  to  use. 

3.  That  the  board  consider  the  advisability  ol 
securing  two  athletic  grounds,  one  on  the  west  side 
and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The   committee's   report   contained  'the   following 
statements : 
The  committee  believes  that  of  all  the  forms  of 


physical  exercise,  that  which  is  most  rational  and 
conducive  to  best  results  in  the  child,  is  outdoor 
play.  Play  is  nature's  method  of  developing  the 
child  body.  Calisthenics  and  indoor  work  are  too 
easily  made  merely  perfunctory,  and  readily  lend 
themselves  to  trivial  abuse.  But  out  of  door  play 
gives  free  expression  to  the  bodily  instincts,  and  be- 
ing in  the  open  air,  is  invigorating  and  a  tonic.  We 
favor  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
play.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  neces- 
'  sary  to  provide  playgrounds. 


Playground  Development  at  St.  Paul 

Arthur  Leland,  for  two  years  superior  of  play- 
grounds in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  assumed  similar 
duties  in  Denver,  Col.,  where  the  Department  of 
Parks  of  the  city  and  comity  of  Denver  is  develop- 
ing a  somewhat  extensive  system  of  playgrounds, 
with  accompanying  features.  As  a  beginning,  about 
$10,000  is  to  be  expended.  The  Chicago  South  Park 
system  is  the  ideal  toward  which  work  is  progress- 
ing. The  present  plans  provide  for  a  kindergarten 
at  each  park,  basketball  grounds,  swings  and  see- 
saws, and  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting parks,  one  playground,  at  least,  to  include  a 
large  natatorium. 


Cincinati  Instructors  Organize 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized at  Cincinnati,  O.  The  object  is  to  discu^^ 
the  theoretical  and  practical  questions  pertaining  to 
gymnastics  and  athletics  and,  as  far  as  possible!  to 
foster  and  aid  in  the  regulation  of  amateur  athletics 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Any  person 
teaching  may  be  elected  to  membership.  The  ofl5- 
cers  are:  President,  Carl  Ziegler,  M.  D.,  public 
schools,  Cincinnati;  vice-president,  G.  W.  Marshall, 
Covington,  Ky.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  A.  Davis,  University  of  Cincinnati.  An 
eligibility  committee  is  working  on  a  plan  to  weed 
out  professional  athletes  and  to  prevent  them  from 
representing  more  than  one  club.  This  conmiittee 
is  composed  of:  E.  Poos,  North  Cincinnati  Turn 
Verein;  H.  H.  Buxton,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Cincinnati; 
Aug.  Eckel,  public  schools,  Cincinnati;  G.  W.  Mar- 
shall, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Covington;  J,  A.  Davis,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  The  association  has  35  mem- 
bers. 


Cross  Country  Running 

An  increased  amount  of  attention  is  being  given 
to  cross  country  running  in  connection  with  outdoor 
activities  in  colleges,  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s. 
This  excellent  form  of  exercise  takes  the  form  of 
dual  runs,  handicap  runs,  Marathon  runs.  A  plan 
by  which  class  running  is  possible,  with  paces  to  suit 
the  abilities  of  each  runner,  has  been  worked  out  in 
at  least  one  college. 

In  this  connection  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  phsical  direc- 
tors who  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  their 
secretaries  to  take  physical  exercise  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  secretary  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  association  recently  finished  a  6  1-2  mile 
cross  country  run  and  won  a  silver  medaL  He 
weighs  231  pounds,  or  did  before  he  started. 
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Founders  and  Directors  of  German  Play  Movement 


The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
prominent  men  to  whose  combined  efforts  the  pres- 
ent great  success  of  the  play  and  playground  move- 
ment in  Germany  is  due. 

To  Freiherrn  E.  von  Schenckendorff  belongs  the 
credit  for  organizmg  the  National  German  Socie^ 
for  the  Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games.  This 
organization  was  formed  May  21st,  1891,  in  Berlin. 
Herr  von  Schenckendorff  was  its  first  president,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  is  still  directing  this  extensive 
and  very  successfull  movement  in  the  German  em- 
pire. 

The  organization  has  published  annually  a  400 
page  report  of  its  proceedings.  Besides,  it  has  pub- 
lished many  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  play  and  playground  movement. 
Its  influences  have  been  felt  in  every  department  of 
the  German  educational  world,  and  the  military, 
political,  business  and  private  population  have  been 
aroused  to  lasting  enthusiasm. 

Herr  von  Schenckendorff  cannot,  however,  be  called 
the  father  of  the  play  movement  in  Germany.  This 
honor  belongs,  if  to  any  individual,  to  Turn  Inspec- 
tor Aug.  Hermann,  Professor  Conrad  Koch  and  Dr. 


Fr.  Reck.  Prof.  Koch  is  still  on  the  national  coun- 
cil. Herr  Hermann  was  a  member  until  his  death 
in  1906.    Dr.  Reck  died  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  modern  play  and  playground  movement  in 
Germany  started  in  1872  in  Brannschweie  (Bruns- 
wick) though  the  agitation  of  these  gentlemen.  In 
that  city  as  early  as  1874  two  weekly  play-after- 
noons on  special  playgrounds  were  inaugurated. 
There  the  school  authorities  prescribed  that  plays 
and  games  should  be  a  regular  supplement  to  the 
physical  education  system.  There  also,  in  1873,  the 
first  public  skating  place  was  opened  for  the  further- 
ance of  outdoor  life.  In  Brunswick,  in  1876,  the 
8th  national  convention  of  the  German  teachers  of 
physical  training  adopted,  after  careful  investigation 
into  the  results  of  this  play  movement  in  the  city 
schools,  this  noteworthy  resolution: 

"In  order  to  make  bodily  exercises  a  National 
Habit,  it  is  necessary  that  regular  gymnastics  be 
supplemented  by  well  organized  plays  and  games." 

Today,  after  30  years,  the  sentiment  and  truth  of 
this  resolution,  proposed  by  Hermann  in  Germany, 
is  the  basis  of  much  progressive  work  by  general 
and  physical  educators  here  in  America.        E.  H. 


ThclExecutive  Officers  (1905)  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  German  National  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Plays  and  Games. 


SUndiog (left to  right)  Aug.  Hermann,  Turn  Inspector;  Prof.  H.  Raydt;  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Sitting  Oeftao  right)  Prof.  H.  Wickenhagen ;  £.  von  Schenckendorff,  Pres.  Playground  Association  of  Germany;  Dr.  F.  H.  Schmidt;  G.  H. 
Weber,  Director  of  Phyiical  Tnining  Normal  School. 


THE    ROBERT    J.    ROBERTS    MEDAL 

FOR  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION. 

THE  following  conditions  have  been  formulated 
for  the  awardingof  the  "Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal 
for  Research  in  Physical  Education."  The  an- 
nouncement that  this  medal  would  be  offered  for 
competition  by  students  of  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal education  in  America  was  made  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  June,  1906.*  At  that  time  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  open  to  men  students  only; 
since  that  time  the  conditions  have  been  extended 
to  include  women  students  also.  The  original  an- 
nouncement contained  the  following  paragraphs 
which  are  reproduced  for  record: 

It  will  be  awarded  for  original  work  consti- 
tuting a  direct  contribution  to  any  department 
of  physical  education.  It  has  been  committed 
to  this  maazine  by  a  friend  of  physical  educa- 
tion, who  prefers  to  remain  unknown. 

To  give  the  medal  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  work  has  been  and  is  now  a  single- 
eyed  devotion  to  hygienic  physical  training  has 
been  judged  eminently  fitting.  If  some  degree 
of  his  earnestness  and  inspiration  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  winner,  or  winners,  of  the  medal, 
the  efforts  made  to  achieve  it  will  be  labor  well 
spent,  and  "American  Gymnasia"  will  have  com- 
pensation enough  in  bestowing  it. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD. 

I.  The  competitor  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  physical  training. 

II.  The  thesis  shall  be  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  physical  education,  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, so  that  it  represents  original  research.  The 
subject  may  be — ^historical,  psycho-physical,  anthro- 
pometric, physiological,  hygienic,  gymnastic,  athle- 
tic, etc. 

III.  Theses  submitted  shall  be  subject  to  publi- 
cation in  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  otherwise,  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  form  of  digests. 

IV.  The  competitor  shall  present  three  typewrit- 
ten copies,  two  of  which  will  be  returned;  the  other 
shall  be  come  the  property  of  the  library  of  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

V.  All  theses  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
by  May  ist. 

VI.  The  judges  of  award  will  be  three  of  the 
directors  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  such  persons 
as  they  may  designate. 


WHAT  DOES  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
INCLUDE? 

A  SIGNIFICANT  movement,  showing  that  the 
importance  of  physical  education  as  a  basis 
for  all  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized, has  been  started  in  Boston  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Education  League,  an  organization  of  general 
educators  and  others  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  league  announces  a  preliminary 
conference  at  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
Boston,  Saturday,  April  6,  at  10  A.M.,for  the  purposeof 
determining  or  taking  the  initial  steps  to  determine 
"what  group  of  subjects  may  properly  be  included 
under  physical  training,"  and  "what  place  in  public 
education  should  be  given  to  physical  training." 

Suggestions  are  desired  from  physical  training 
instructors  and  "American  Gymnasia"  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  league  to  secure  for  it  certain  advance 
information  which  will  be  used  at  the  conference. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  physical  training  people  to 
guide  a  movement  undertaken  in  seriousness  by 
general  educators.  Any  suggestions  received  by 
"American  Gymnasia"  will  be  communicated  to  the 
secretary  of  the  league  and  that  officer  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  them. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  sent  out  to 
5000  people,  mostly  in  New  England,  including 
superintendents  of  schools,  librarians,  college  officials 
and  newspaper  editors: 

"The  group  of  studies,  included  under  physical 
training  or  directly  related  thereto,  is  conceded  to 
have  fundamental  importance  in  education.  The 
physical  part  of  man  has  connection  with  the  whole 
nature  so  that  its  health  and  vigor  are  worthy  of 
the  utmost  care.  The  human  mechanism  is  in  itself 
a  great  and  useful  study;  how  to  keep  it  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  relieve, 
remove  or  escape  preventible  ills,  are  questions 
which  can  not  be  ignored  in  a  wisely  arranged  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  The  bearing  of  these  matters  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development,  on  econo- 
mic and  industrial  lines,  on  the  retention  of  per- 
sonal, family  and  race  vigor,  and  on  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  society  have  not  had  the  public 
consideration  they  rightly  claim. 

"How  the  present  knowledge,  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  be  organized  and  set  in  best  order  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  the  schools  and  for  public 
use  and  benefit  is  a  question  which  may  well  receive 
the  consideration  of  special  students  of  this  line,  of 
educational  people  and  of  the  public." 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by  the  league 
and  the  conference  will  discuss,  primarily,  the  re- 
plies to  these  questions: 

I.    Do    you    think    physical    training    should   be 
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credited  as  one  of  the  group  of.  major  studies  in 
schools  and  colleges? 

2.  What  studies  would  you  include  under  physi- 
cal training? 

3.  Have  you  a  name  for  such  a  group  of  studies 
preferable  to  physical   training? 

4.  Will  you  favor  us  by  outlining  in  a  general 
way  how  you  would  have  these  subjects  treated? 

5.  Would  you  include  anatomy,  physiology,  hy- 
giene, gymnastics,  sports,  athletics  under  this  gen- 
eral subject? 

6.  Would  you  consider  vocal  music  and  elocu- 
tion under  physical  training  or  as  valuable  aids 
thereto  ? 

7.  Would  you  regard  food,  rest,  baths  as  import- 
ant in  arranging  for  physical  training? 

8.  Would  you  classify  some  of  these  studies  as 
the  theoretic  and  others  as  the  practical  or  labora- 
tory side  of  physical  training? 

9.  Would  you  have  sports,  gymnastics,  athletics 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  adviser? 

10.  If  you  favor  credit  for  this  subject  in  schools 
and  colleges,  how  would  you  proceed  to  secure  such 
an  end? 

11.  Can  you  name  any  schools  where  the  subject, 
is  credited  as  a  major  or  minor  study? 

12.  Do  you  favor  playgrounds,  playrooms,  gym- 
nasia, medical  inspection,  the  hygienic  treatment  of 
all  items  of  school  life? 

13.  Would  you  favor  medical  inspection  to  test 
eyes,  teeth,  ears,  lungs  and  the  general  health  of 
pupils? 

14.  Do  you  think  the  school  is  generally  too 
sedentary  and  too  much  indoors? 

15.  Do  you  think  there  is  peril  today  in  the  line 
of  the  fatigue  point,  nervous  over-pressure,  the  tired 
pupil? 

16.  Do  you  think  the  arrangement  of  the  school 
day  for  five  days  of  the  week  and  the  ordinary  use 
of  Sunday  is  unfavorable  in  confining  pupnls,  espe- 
cially young  children,  too  much  indoors  at  the  best 
part  of  the  day  for  outdoor  life? 

17.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  school  day,  including  the  noon  lunch,  and  one 
session  (frequently)  may  be  modified  to  the  advan- 
tage of  pupils? 

18.  Do  you  regard  the  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
ments as  necessary  elements  in  right  provision  for 
physical  training? 

19.  Is  a  maladjustment  to  studies  adverse  to  good 
physical  training? 

20.  Do  you  think  shorter  sessions  for  book  work 
with  more  attention  to  manual  work  and  physical 
exercise  would  produce  better  results  than  are  now 
attained  ? 

21.  Has  right  physical  training  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  backward  pupils? 

22.  Has  it  a  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  de- 
fectives ? 

23.  Has  it  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  crimi- 
nal? 

24.  Do  you  think  physical  training  has  a  bearing 
on  the  retention,  if  not  increase,  of  bodily,  mental 
and  moral  vigor  of  a  family  from  generation  to 
generation  ? 

25.  How  would  you  proceed  to  diffuse  right  phys- 
ical training  throughout  a  town,  city.  State? 

26.  Please  add  any  suggestions. 

27.  Please  add  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  Conference. 


Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  Field 


ACCORDING  to  plans  for  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  now  being  erected  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  about  half  the  space  in  it  will  be  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  physical  department.  The  building 
is  to  be  ten  stories  high  and  to  cost  $450,000.  The 
floor  space  of  the  main  gymnasium  will  be  about 
5000  square  feet,  it  being  50  feet  wide  and  99  feet 
long.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  will  be  an  appara- 
tus room  28  by  59  feet,  with  a  rolling  partition  by 
which  the  room  can  be  added  to  the  gymnasium 
floor  space  if  necessary.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium, 
in  an  addition  to  the  main  building,  is  a  swimming 
pool  or  plunge  25  by  70  feet,  in  a  room  32  by  109 
feet.  The  pool's  depth  will  be  five  feet  at  one  end 
and  eight  feet  at  the  other.  The  roof  of  this  addi- 
tion will  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
outdoor  basket  ball  and  hand  ball.  A  hand  ball 
court  is  provided  inside  the  building,  adjoining  the 
gymnasium.  All  these  features  are  for  the  use  of 
senior  members.  For  the  boys'  department  there 
will  be  a  gymnasium  on  the  second  floor  with  com- 
plete equipment.  The  boys'  gymnasium  will  con- 
nect with  the  lockers  and  baths  in  the  basement 
by  a  continuous  spiral  stairway  55  feet  high.  The 
plans  now  being  carried  out  have  been  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  C.  H.  Price,  physical 
director  of  the  association. 

The  Los  Angeles  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expects  to  have  an 
athletic  field  of  attractive  type  to  accompany  the 
new  building.  Plans  for  the  field  call  for  11  acres  of 
land,  800  by  600  feet,  including  outdoor  gymnasium, 
tennis  courts,  hand  ball  courts,  swiming  pool;  pa- 
vilion especially  equipped  for  wrestling,  fencing  and 
boxing;  running  track,  base  ball  diamond,  grand 
stand,  and  other  features  of  a  modern  athletic  field. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  field  is  $30,000.  If  the 
plans  are  carried  out  the  field  will  be  used  by  ath- 
letes and  gymnasts  of  Southern  California  as  well 
as  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors  of  Southern 
California  have  decided  to  hold  a  summer  institute 
of  instruction  the  middle  of  July,  at  Catalina,  to 
continue  a  week.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  will 
be   features. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  A.  L.  N.  A.  and  the  physical 
directors  of  the  section,  held  in  January,  formulated 
plans  for  a  better  co-operation  in  athletic  and  other 
physical  matters,  which  are  expected  to  be  carried 
out  this  spring. 

The  basket  ball  team  of  Whittier  High  school, 
Los  Angeles,  has  won  the  championship  for  the 
third  time  in  four  years  in  the  Los  Angeles  county 
league. 


Yale  Summer  School 

The  Yale  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education 
will  be  in  session  from  July  8  to  Aug.  16  inclusive. 
The  principal  instructors  will  include  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  director  and  teacher  of  American  gym- 
nastics; Jakob  Bolin,  Swedish  gymnastics;  Richard 
Pertuch,  German  g}'mnastics,  and  John  Mack,  athle- 
tics. 
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Folk  Dancing  and  Athletics  for  Public  School  Girls 


CONSIDERABLE  attention  of  one  sort  and 
another  has  been  attracted  to  the  work  being 
done  in  New  Yx>rk  City  by  the  Girls  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  that  city  for  the 
physical  benefit  of  the  girls  and  their  teachers. 
Early  after  the  formation  of  the  branch,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  investigation  showed  little  or  no  systema- 
tic work  being  done.  It  was  determined  that  the 
work  to  be  carried  out  should  be  of  a  type  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  girls  of  school  age,  to 
secure  for  them  recreation  and  exercise  that  would 
give  them  the  benefits  without  the  evils  of  athletics 
for.  men,  and  that  would  progrces  within  the  schools 
rather  than  with  competition  between  schools.  Ex- 
ercise that  would  appeal  to  the  group  or  team  spirit 
rather  than  to  individual  competition  was  approved 
and  this  work  took  three  forms:  Folk  dancing,  class 
athletics  and  team  games,  with  basketball  played 
according  to  official  rules  for  women. 

The  membership  committee,  including  a  number 
of  women  prominent  in  educational  and  social  life 
of  the  city,  began  a  campaign  for  funds  early  in 
1906.  Twenty-eight  lots  of  land  were  given  for  an 
athletic  field  for  girls  and  funds  for  its  equipment 
are  expected  soon.  A  orize  offered  by  an  interested 
woman,  Mrs.  Henry  Seigel,  for  the  best  original 
game  for  girls  was  awarded  last  October  to  the  m^ 
ventor  of  a  game  called  Balloon  Goal. 

As  it  was  found  not  feasible  or  possible  to  begin 
after-school  athletics  for  girls  under  proper  super- 
vision, after  the  olan  followed  bv  the  men's  branch, 
energies  have  so  far  been  devoted  largely  to  develop- 
ing one  form  of  the  exercise  decided  upon.  Most 
nttention  has  been  given  to  folk  dancing,  some  modi- 
fied athletics  and  games,  with  free  classes  for  the 
teachers,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Berchenal,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
branch.  Admission  to  the  classes  for  teachers  is 
conditional  upon  a  promise  that  each  teacher  will 
instruct  her  pupils  in  the  work  she  gets  in  class. 
About  i«;o  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  five  such 
classes  this  winter  and  are  becoming  enthusiactic 
over  the  personal  benefits  received,  which  means 
that  they  are  the  more  willing  to  give  their  pupils 
the  benefit  later  on.  as  has  been  done  in  40  schools. 
Among  the  teachers  enrolled  are  12  of  the  physical 
training  teachers  emoloyed  in  the  schools.  Thev 
have  assisted  materially  in  advancing  the  work.  A 
class  has  been  formed  in  Brooklvn  recentlv;  most  of 
the  first  classes  were  in  Manhattan.  At  present 
four  boroiiehs  of  the  city  are  reached  by  this  work 
of  the  Girls  Branch,  namely,  Manhattan,  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  and  Ouecns. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  work  has  Ijeen  the 
benefits  to  the  teachers.  A  visitor,  makine  a  report 
to  the  directors,  stated:  "It  is  natheti'c  to  notice  the 
physical  condition  of  these  teachers.  Thev  impressed 
me  as  boinfi:  of  the  conscientious  tvpe  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  so  much  to  their  profession  that 
they  have  never  criven  a  thought  to  their  own  nhysi- 
cal  needs  and  I  doubt  if  manv  of  those  whom  I  have 
seen  could  afford  to  pay  for  tuition.  Realizing  fully 
the  benefit  it  is  to  them,  they  can  more  fully  realize 


the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes.  The  folk 
dances  as  Miss  Berchenal  teaches  them  bring  every 
part  of  the  body  into  activity  in  a  most  wholesome 
manner.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  theatre  or 
vaudeville.  One  can  see  the  grass  and  feel  fresh 
breezes  blow.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
fusion and  self-consciousness  of  the  class  in  the 
Russian  dance  where  they  must  shout  at  a  certain 
point.  They  have  lived  for  so  many  years  under 
repression  with  the  idea  that  an  expression  of  one's 
feelings  was  entirely  improper  that  it  was  some 
time  before  they  allowed  themselves  to  emit  the 
necessary  sound. 

"I  visited  the  exhibition  in  Public  School  No.  50 
where  Miss  Berchenal  had  trained  the  children  to 
perform  these  folk-lore  dances  between  the  desks 
and  the  spaces  between  the  first  row  of  seats  and  the 
piano.  They  entered  into  it  as  if  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  oblivious  of  the  audience;  enjoyed  it  for 
the  action  sake. 

"I  feel  that  we  must  consider  very  carefully  the 
word  'dance.*  While  we  may  be  able  to  introduce 
the  work  under  this  name,  it  will  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  have  it  generally  taken  up.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  some  teachers  from  Boston,  who 
were  visiting  New  York  schools  to  study  their  phys- 
ical culture  course,  and  while  thcy^  were  delighted 
with  the  work  of  the  class  they  said  that  the  very 
announcement  of  folk  dancing  would  handicap  them 
very  much  in  introducing  this  form  of  exerdse  into 
their  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Board  of 
Directors  could  decide  upon  some  other  name  which 
would  not  be  misleading,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
create  adverse  criticism,  it  would  be  most  wise." 

The  class  dancing  during  the  year  leads  up  to  an 
inter-class  contest  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  a 
trophy  given  by  Miss  Catherine  S.  Leverich.  The 
branch  is  gradually  acquiring  a  number  of  trophies 
given  by  friends  of  the  movement.  All  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  after  school  hours. 


Advantages  of  Polk  Dancing 

By  Elizabeth  Berchenal. 

One  thing  I  especially  like  in  folk  dancing  as  a 
form  of  athletics  is  that  it  is  so  jolly  and  sociable. 
Every  dancer  is  constantly  swinging  or  dancing  to 
another  and  there  are  prettv  noddings  and  beckon- 
ings  all  round  the  circle.  They  also  possess  an  ad- 
vantage because  so  many  can  take  part  in  them  at 
•once,  whereas  in  other  sports  each  must  wait  his 
turn. 

Dancing  of  this  tvpe  brings  every  muscle  of  the 
bodv  into  play  and  keens  every  part  of  the  body  in 
motion  all  the  time.  It  comes  as  near  to  being  a 
complete  system  of  physical  training  in  itself  as  any 
one  form  of  exercise  can.  It  teaches  correct  breath- 
ing in  the  most  natural  way,  simply  by  making  it 
impossible  to  get  along  with  any  other.  It  enlarges 
the  chest,  expands  the  lungs  ^  and  stimulates  the 
heart.  Without  drawing  attention  to  any  one  part 
of  the  bodv  it  gradually  and  naturally  brinifs  all  to  a 
perfect  and  uniform  condition,  reducing  the  abnor- 
mal portions  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  increasing 
those  which  are  too  small. 
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Danciiig  decreases  the  size  of  the  ankles  and 
wrists  because  it  tightens  the  muscles  about  them 
and  makes  them  more  compact.  It  also  lessens  the 
waist  measure  and  appears  to  increase  height  It 
does  not  really  add  to  one's  statute,  but  teaches  one 
to  stand  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  every  bit  of  height 
one  has.  It  stretches  one  up  from  the  waist;  keeps 
one  from  settling  in  that  region,  as  so  many  people 
do. 

Of  course  it  produces  grace.  Grace  is  the  perfect 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Awk- 
wardness is  another  name  for  uneven  development. 
It  is  the  part  which  is  out  of  proportion  and  not 
under  control  that  is  the  seat  of  imgainliness.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  most  encouraging  pupils, 
before  I  began  public  school  work,  where  classes  of 
men.  They  were  generally  men  who  had  completed 
the  regular  normal  course  in  gymnastics  and  were 
preparing  themselves  for  teachers.  They  were  in 
such  line  condition  physically  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  overcome  the  idea  that  dancing  was  merely  a 
fad,  beneath  their  serious  consideration,  the  most 
strapping  and  athletic  giants  became  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  dancers. 

It  is  this  antagonistic  mental  attitude  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  overcome  with  regard  to  athletic 
dancing,  not  only  in  men  but  in  their  athletically 
inclined  sisters.  Let  them  once  realize  what  hard 
work  it  really  is  and  they  become  enthusiastic 

I  thmk  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  athletic 
dancing  teaches  mental  concentration  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  mind  and  muscles  as  no  other  form  of 
gymnastics  does.  It  brings  the  body  to  respond  with 
consummate  case  to  the  slightest  dictate  of  the  will. 
There  is  never  a  step  which  may  be  made  mechani- 
cally; in  which  the  feet  may  move  while  the  mind 
is  thinking  of  other  things,  as  in  social  dancing. 

When  you  wish  to  catch  the  real  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  a  dance,  you  must  learn  it  from  a  native  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  In  Canada  I  se- 
cured a  number  of  Scotch  dances,  and  in  New  York 
I  obtained  several  line  Irish  dances  from  persons 
who  performed  them  in  the  old  country. 

We  have  many  pretty  American  dances,  too.  Up 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Maine  especially  there  are 
dances  which  have  come  down  unspoiled  from  earli- 
est days  and  which  contain  many  odd,  attractive 
steps  and  figures.  These  American  dances  all  take 
the  general  form  of  the  Virginia  reel. 

The  Russian  dances  are  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
In  one  of  them,  for  instance,  there  is  a  figure  in 
which  each  dancer  balances  herself  on  the  ball  of 
one  foot  and  while  bending  the  knee  until  it  almost 
touches  the  ground,  stretches  the  other  out  stiff  and 
straight  before  her.  This  takes  endurance  as  well 
as  splendid  physical  control. 

A  neck  and  knee  exercise  in  a  Swedish  dance 
which  the  class  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
has  been  learning  proved  quite  sufficient  for  its 
members.  The  head  was  nodded  and  the  knees 
were  bent  alternately,  keping  time  to  the  music,  first 
slowly  and  then  faster. 

I  have  found  that  folk  dances  are  better  for  gen- 
eral gymnasium  work  than  classic  dancing,  espe- 
cially where  children  are  to  be  taught.  Folk  dances 
do  not  make  this  great  demand  upon  the  mentality, 
though  they  keep  the  mind  constantly  alert.  They 
are  also  thoroughly  athletic,  being  danced  with  the 
whole  body,  not  the  feet  alone,  as  is  social  dancing. 
They  form  a  splendid  foundation  for  the  classic  art, 


which  the  members  of  the  league  may  take  up  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  further  advanced. 


News  Items  of  Interest 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  Yale  University,  has  been 
making  a  trip  through  the  southern  and  western 
states,  mspecting  gymnasiums,  observing  physical 
training  operations,  and  addressing  organizations. 

F.  W.  Dixon  is  now  at  Asheville  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Clayton  B.  Simmons  is  assistant  physical  director 
at  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  physical  training  at  Ithaca 
High  School,  N.  Y. 

W.  Layton  Stanton  is  instructor  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics  and  classical  branches  at  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City.  He  was  formerly  at  Morris- 
town  School,  N.  J. 

An  event  of  considerable  interest  to  those  who 
were  able  to  witness  it  was  an  exhibition  of  Swe- 
dish Folk  Dances  given  at  Tammany  Hall,  New 
York  City,  the  evening  of  Feb.  20th  by  a  troup  of 
dancers  from  Skansen,  Sweden.  The  opportunity 
to  observe  these  dances  by  native  performers  was 
improved  by  a  considerable  number  of  physical 
training  teachers  in  and  about  New  York  City. 

The  Sunday  School  Athletic  League  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  secured  a  physical  director  to  supervise 
its  affairs  .  A  summer  camp  and  gymnasium  centers 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  two  matters  now 
being  considered. 


St  Louis  Physical  Education  Society 

The  Physical  Education  Society  of  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity  was  addressed  at  its  meeting  Feb.  i6th  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  University.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  a  number  of 
guests  of  that  association  were  present. 

Dr.  Anderson  spoke  of  possible  practical  results 
of  physical  training,  based  on  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  which  had  proved  to  him  that  a  result  of 
rationally  prescribed  exercises  should  be  a  better 
carriage,  sounder  tissues,  more  enduring  and  re- 
cuperative powers,  more  grace  in  movement  and 
repose.  He  advocated  the  free  use  of  games  and 
sports,   and    rhythmical  balance  and   dancing  exer- 


Credit  (or  Physical  Work  at  Cincinnati 

John  A.  Davis,  director  of  the  department  of 
physical  education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  ad- 
vancing that  department  in  line  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  college  standards  for  physical  education. 
Credit  for  physical  work  is  now  allowed  the  stu- 
dents. A  new  feature  has  just  been  introduced  to 
make  boxing  and  fencing  more  popular.  It  is  now 
possible  for  the  men  to  get  special  instruction  in 
these  arts  at  10  cents  a  lesson  and  a  large  number 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Lessons 
are  given  twice  a  week.  Cross  country  running  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  work  when  weather  per- 
mitted, this  winter. 
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Association  Football  vs,  Rugby  for  High  School  Boys 

Thoa.  J.  Browne,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THAT  American  Rugby  football  is  far  inferior 
to  Association  football  or  "socker,"  as  a  means 
of  interesting  the  mass  of  high  school  boys  actively 
participating,  rather  than  merely  "rooters,"  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  G>mmercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For  various  reasons, 
to  be  mentioned  later,  Rugby  is  impossible  for  our 
average  high  school  boy  in  New  York  City.  I 
began  to  find  this  out  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when 
I  tried  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  outdoor  exercise 
to  the  boys  of  our  school,  by  attempting  to  form 
Rugby  football  teams  in  each  of  the  eleven  classes 
of  the  first  division,  each  of  which  class  consisted 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  boys  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  old. 

A  football  team  of  eleven  boys  with  four  sub- 
stitutes would  have  got  well  down  among  the  av- 
erage of  the  class  physically.  1  acknowledge  that, 
even  then,  I  would  not  have  attained  the  ideal  of 
reaching  the  boys  who  needed  the  exercise  most — 
the  lower  twenty  per  cent,  or  so.  However,  as  a 
beginning  I  would  have  been  content  with  reach- 
ing only  the  upper  half.  But  I  was  disappointed. 
Out  of  three  hundred  boys,  I  got  barely  enough 
to  form  one  team,  and  these  were  boys  ambitious 
to  make  the  school  team,  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
needing  the  training  least. 

Last  fall  I  determined  to  try  Association  foot- 
ball as  contrasted  with  Rugby;  this  is  a  kicking 
game;  carrying  the  ball  or  tackling  an  opponent  is 
prohibited.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  instead  of  a 
small  squad  of  fifty  practising  for  the  school  Rugby 
team,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years,  over 
400  boys  were  playing  on  class  "socker"  teams. 
That  the  remaining  800  hundred  boys  in  the  school 
were  not  playing  was  not  owing  to  lack  of  desire 
to  play,  but  to  the  limited  capacity  of  our  athletic 
field.  The  game  had  to  be  confined  to  the  boys  of 
the  first  three  terms.  Almost  every  class  in  the 
three  divisions  organized  a  team.  Fourteen  first 
term  teams  played  a  series  of  35  games  for  the 
championship  of  this  division;  eight  teams  of  the 
second  term  played  a  series  of  twelve  games;  and 
five  teams  of  the  third  term  played  fifteen  games 
to  decide  the  championship.  In  all,  the  27  teams 
played  a  total  of  62  match  games,  during  the  season 
lasting  from  September  17  to  December  19. 

Besides  these,  match  games,  practice  games  were 
played  every  afternoon  after  the  match  games  were 
over.  When  half  way  through  the  season,  a 
"socker"  tournament  was  started  between  seven 
high  schools  of  the  city.  We  entered  a  team  in  this 
tournament,  choosing  most  of  the  players  from 
among  the  boys  already  playing  in  the  class  tourna- 
ments. However,  the  interests  of  this  school  were 
kept  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  class  teams. 
The  main  purpose,  that  of  giving  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  exercise,  was  adhered  to. 
The  school  team  had  to  wait  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  class  games  were  over,  before  it 
could  have  its  special  practice.  Naturally,  this  in- 
terfered  with   the  development    of  the    team,    and 


seriously  affected  its  chances  for  the  city  champion- 
ship, which  nevertheless  it  came  within  half  a  point 
of  winning.  The  success  of  this  team,  with  the 
small  amount  of  practice  and  coaching  it  had,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
might  wisely  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  trainings  of 
athletics  teams.  Up  to  a  certain  point  practice  and 
coaching  bring  rapid  inqnrovement;  beyond  that 
point  the  results  are  decreasingly  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  effort  expended.  Through  force 
of  circumstances  we  kept  well  within  the  limit. 

Our  experience  with  class  games  showed  that  a 
representative  school  team  is  of  little  value  as  a 
means  of  interesting  large  numbers  in  exercise  with 
a  view  to  making  the  school  team.  Its  value  as  an 
incentive  to  exercise  is  not  worth  the  time,  effort 
and  money  such  teams  usually  require.  The  exist- 
ence of  school  teams  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
basis  of  social  utility,  as  to  whether  they  develop 
"esprit  de  corps"  or  school  loyalty,  afford  apportu- 
nities  for  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body,  or  present  a  favorable 
means  of  meeting  pupils  of  other  schools.  Such 
teams  are  deterrents  rather  than  incentives  to  the 
mass  of  students  to  exercise,  because  of  their  mon- 
opoly of  athletic  fields  and  of  the  time  of  the  in- 
structors in  charge.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
"socker"  season  the  Rugby  squad  monopolized  the 
field  four  afternoons  a  week,  leaving  us  two  after- 
noons and  Saturday  morning.  The  boys  turned  out 
for  "sockcr"  in  such  numbers,  however,  that  the 
Rugby  players  had  to  take  less  time,  although  they 
were  left  with  much  more  than  their  proper  share, 
in  view  of  the  1200  boys  of  the  school  needing  ex- 
ercise. Traditions,  however,  cannot  be  uprooted  in 
one  season. 

Great  difiiculty  was  experienced  in  finding  time 
for  the  many  games.  Each  team  had  to  have  at 
least  one  match  game  per  week  in  order  to  keep  in- 
terested. To  get  in  as  many  games  as  possible,  we 
cut  the  time  of  the  halves  from  45  minutes  to  15 
and  when  not  interfered  with  by  the  Rugby  team 
played  three  games  in  an  afternoon.  To  permit 
more  ^scoring  and  hence  avoid  ties  a  modification  in 
scoring  was  made.  If  the  ball  was  kicked  over  its 
own  goal  line  by  the  defending  team,  a  half  point 
was  awarded  to  the  attacking  side.  This  deservedly 
increased  the  chances  for  scoring  of  the  team  play- 
ing an  offensive  game.  Another  change  was  made 
concerning  substitutes.  The  English  custom  does 
not  permit  substitutes  to  be  put  in  during  a  game. 
To  interest  as  many  boys  as  possible  we  allowed 
four  substitutes  to  each  game,  and  permitted  such 
substitution  during  a  game.  This  meant  that  ic  boys 
were  practicing  the  game  in  each  of  the  27  classes, 
making  a  total  of  405. 

As  the  weather  became  colder  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  the  three  games  usually  played  in  an  afternoon 
to  two,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  players 
of  the  third  game  to  wait  in  the  cold — a  reasonable 
objection.  To  wait  through  but  one  game  on  a  cold 
afternoon  was  compliment  enough  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  game.    Some  of  the  best  games  were 
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played  with  snow  on  the  ground.  We  were  enabled 
to  make  this  change  to  two  games  an  afternoon, 
because  of  the  early  fininsh  of  the  Rugby  season 
two  week  before  Thanksgiving,  thus  giving  us  this 
afternoon  for  "socker"  games. 

The  organization  of  the  teams  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  was  easily  arranged.  During  the  first 
week  of  school  I  asked  the  president  of  each  class 
to  select  a  team  and  a  temporary  captain  for  it  and 
have  it  ready  to  play  the  following  week.  After  a 
team  had  played  one  or  two  games  a  permanent 
captain  was  elected  by  the  players.  Owing  to  rainy 
days,  schedules  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Teams  were  notified  two  days  in  advance  of  a  game. 
The  athletic  field  is  15  minutes'  walk  from  the  build- 
ing, and  school  closes  at  2.30  P.  M.  At  3  o'clock 
the  first  game  started,  the  next  at  3.30  and  the  last 
at  4. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  ASSOCIATION  GAMES. 

From  our  experience  with  the  two  games,  I  should 
say  that  the  advantages  of  Association  football  as 
compared  with  Rugby  are  as  follows: 

(a)  There  is  not  as  great  danger  of  injury  in 
Association  football.  During  the  three  months  we 
have  played  the  game,  with  two  games  or  more 
every  clear  afternoon,  we  have  had  no  injuries  more 
serious  than  a  few  barked  shins. 

(b)  As  great  a  development  of  strength  and 
vitality  can  be  obtained  as  in  Rugby;  in  fast,  there 
is  more  running  than  in  Rugby  and  hence  more 
work  for  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, more  evenly  divided  than  among  the  players 
of  a  Rugby  team.  The  ball  passing  from  backs  to 
forwards  and  vice  versa,  gives  frequent  periods  of 
rest  and  prevents  one  or  two  players  from  being 
worked  to  exhaustion.  The  freshness  of  the  players 
was  frequently  shown  by  their  unanimous  desire  to 
continue  the  game  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  half 
without  any  intermissmion  for  rest,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  shorter  games  but  also  in  the  match 
games  between  schools  where  the  halves  were  30 
minutes  each. 

(c)  The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  simple  and 
can  be  mastered  in  one  game.  In  Rugby,  certain 
fundamental  formations  must  be  mentally  grasped 
before  the  games  can  be  started,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  rules  requires  frequent  interruption  of  the 
game  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In  "socker"  a 
crowd  of  "greenhorns"  are  divided  in  two  sides,  one 
side  is  told  to  kick  the  ball  towards  one  goal,  the 
other  towards  the  other  goal.  They  are  not  to 
touch  the  ball  with  the  hands  or  tackle  a  player.  No 
long  explanations  are  necessary;  and  where  many 
are  waiting  to  play  and  time  is  limited,  this  is  an 
important  consideration. 

(d)  Although  the  principles  of  the  game  are 
very  simple,  there  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  individual  skill,  and  hence  for  the 
constant  increase  of  interest  in  the  game.  Rugby, 
it  is  true,  is  far  superior  in  complexity  of  team  play, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  team  work  in  "socker"  to  de- 
mand the  qualities,  often  ascribed  to  Rugby,  of 
group  loyalty  and  self-abnegation.  Other  qualities, 
possibly  as  important,  and  common  to  all  such 
games,  such  as  the  ability  to  accept  defeat  manfully 
as  well  as  to  take  victory  modestly,  and  the  habit  of 
playing  honorably  though  yet  hard,  are  as  strangely 
developed  by  "socker"  as  by  Rugby.  Again,  as 
mentioned,  the  complexity  of  team  work  in  Rugby 


is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  handling  the  large  num- 
bers of  boys  in  our  city  high  school. 

(e)  When  well  played,  the  game  is  as  interest- 
ing as  Rugby  to  the  unbiased  spectator.  This  is 
shown  by  the  tremendous  crowds  which  go  to  the 
Association  games  in  England.  Crowds  of  35iOOO 
with  us  are  exceptional.  There  they  are  used  to 
crowds  of  50,000.  Many  of  the  big  matches  draw 
75,000.  Two  years  asgo  in  a  game  to  decide  the 
championship  of  England  100,000  was  the  record- 
breaking  attendance. 

(f)  As  speed  and  agility  are  the  main  requisites 
for  a  successful  player,  light  weight  boys  can  com- 
pete with  and  often  outplay  heavy  weights.  Beef 
and  brute-strength  are  outclassed  by  nerve  and 
strategy.  This  was  well  exemplified  in  one  of  our 
games  in  which  a  team  of  rather  large  boys  was 
beaten  by  a  light  weight  team.  As  a  member  of 
the  former  team  was  leaving  the  field,  he  answered 
the  cheers  of  the  victors"  by  shouting  out:  "You 
beat  us  in  'socker,'  but  we  could  walk  all  over  you 
in  Rugby." 

(g)  Expensive  and  specially  adapted  clothing  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  A  boy  can  take  off  his 
coat  and  go  into  the  game  feeling  reasonably  sure 
that  his  clothes  as  well  as  himself  will  come  out 
undamaged.  This  fact  more  than  an  other  made  for 
the  success  of  our  class  games.  Boys  went  directly 
to  the  field  after  school,  took  off  their  hats  and 
coats  and  played  the  game.  No  time  was  lost 
changing  clothing,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  de-. 
lay  in  starting  games. 

In  brief,  the  increasing  complexity  of  Rugby 
rules,  the  great  importance  of  team  work  as  con- 
trasted with  individual  skill,  and  hence  need  for 
considerable  coaching,  the  expense  of  specially 
adapted  clothing,  tlie  time  taken  to  put  on  and  off 
such  clothing,  the  handicap  a  light  weight  boy 
plays  under  when  against  a  heavier  boy,  and  the 
danger  of  serious  injury  with  the  consequent  paren- 
tal objection,  all  militate  against  Rugby  and  in  favor 
of  Association  football  as  a  practical  means  of  in- 
teresting large  masses  of  our  high  school  stuidents 
in  outdoor  exercise. 


Because  the  present  domitories  in  connection 
with  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
are  too  small,  and  for  other  reasons,  Dr.  £.  H.  Ar- 
nold, director  of  the  school,  purchased,  Jan.  10, 
property  at  1452  Chapel  3t.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
which  includes  a  building  that  will  be  used  as  a 
domitory  by  the  school. 


After  many  requests,  the  registration  committees 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  A.  L.  of  N.  A.  of  tbc  cen- 
tral section  have  recommended  to  their  governing 
committees  that  the  game  of  indoor  baseball  be  given 
official  recognition.  No  attempt  has  heretofore 
been  made  to  control  the  game,  which  has  a  con- 
siderable following  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


A  "written  examination  for  license  as  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  elementary  schools"  in  New 
York  City  will  be  conducted  March  nth  at  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  500  Park  Ave.,  Man- 
hattan. An  oral  and  practical  examination  will  be 
given  March  12th  including  a  practical  test  with  a 
class. 
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Why  Colleges  Should  Co-operate  with  the  A.  A.  U. 


By  G.  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 


Competitive  athletics  in  America  have  been 
greatly  berated  and  maligned.  Many  intemperate 
things  have  been  said  about  the  dangers  of  athletic 
specialization  and  the  premature  death  of  athletes. 
We  dare  not  neglect  to  make  a  decision  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relative  merits  of  athletics  for  the 
whole  course  of  physical  education  has  suffered 
because  of  the  doubtful  reputation  of  athletics  in 
America.  A  committee  of  experts  in  England  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  series  of  physical  exercises 
which  were  to  constitute  a  system  of  physical 
training  for  the  British  Isles.  This  committee 
among  other  things  made  a  study  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  physical  training,  including  the  Ger- 
man, the  Swiss  and  the  system  in  vogue  in 
America.  The  committee  dismissed  the  American 
method  as  unworthy  of  adopting  because  of  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  athletic  contests. 

In  my  own  experience  of  15  years  I  have  had  to 
advise  more  men  who  have  over-done  in  heavy 
gymnastics  than  who  had  erred  in  athletics. 

My  contention  is  that  the  abuses  in  athletics 
come  from  mismanagement.  We  should  endeavor 
to  remedy  the  evil,  not  to  abuse  sport  We  need 
to  educate  our  directors  of  physical  training  for 
my  experience  has  proved  that  they  know  less  of 
the  administrative  and  legislative  aspects  of  ath- 
letics than  of  any  branch  of  their  work,  ihe  nor- 
mal schools,  I  am  sure,  are  delinquent  in  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects. 

The  colleges  and  the  high  schools  touch  but  the 
fringe  of  the  vast  possible  territory,  for  95  per 
cent,  of  all  men  never  attend  college  and  over  80 
per  cent,  of  all  boys  never  attend  high  sdiool. 
Consequently,  the  college  and  the  school,  if  they 
concern  themeselves  only  with  their  own  imme- 
diate constituency,  can  never  control  the  athletic 
situation. 

Athletics  are  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  young  men  who  are  occupied  in  offices  and 
factories,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  play 
spirit.  Nothing  is  so  well  adapted  to  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  activities  of  our  ancestors. 
Competitive  athletics  are  of  great  service,  when 
properly  managed. 

It  is  my  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trol amateur  sport  without  some  form  of  national 
organization.  The  game  of  baseball  is  an  example 
of  a  sport  without  such  government.  It  is  any- 
thing but  amateur.  Previous  to  the  existance  of 
a  national  organization  of  athletics  not  much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  sports  in  America.  Men 
who  competed  in  those  early  days  tell  me  prizes 
were  chiefly  money  and  betting  on  the  results  was 
common.  The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  the 
prime  factor  in  bringing  into  existance  the  first 
athletic  governing  body,   the    National   Association 

Note.— Summary  of  paper  read  before  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  December,  1906,  by 
secretary  of  the  physical  department,  International 
Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


of  Amateur  Athletics  of  America,  in  1879b  and  later 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  1888.  These  two 
bodies  were  not  friendly  but  united  later  to  form 
the  present  A.  A.  U.  Beginning  with  about  15 
dubs  in  1888  the  A.  A.  U.  now  has  150  athletic 
clubs  in  its  membership  with  8000  registered  ath- 
letes. A  strong  feature  of  the  A.  A.  U.  is  its  pro- 
vision for  allied  members  composed  of  organiza- 
tions such  as'  the  Athletic  League  of  the  Y.  M.  C 
A.,  Intercollegiate  Associa;tion,  Military  Athletic 
League,  turner  organizations  and  the  Canadian 
A.  A.  U.  The  A.  A.  U.  has  made  national  senti- 
ment for  clean  athletics.  It  has  made  wholesome 
legislation.  It  has  made  for  uniformity  of  rules 
and  thus  encouraged  inter-state  and  international 
championship  games. 

NEED  FOR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING. 

So  long  as  the  university  does  not  understand 
the  A.  A.  U.,  just  so  long  will  there  be  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  two  together.  The  averanre  colle- 
gian believes  the  A.  A.  U.  dictates.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  resent  outside  interference, 
whether  in  open  or  closed  competition.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  colleges  should  be 
closer  and  there  must  be  greater  confidence  and 
co-operation.  I  am  here  to  plead  for  this  closer 
relation,  for  a  co-relation  of  all  the  forces  and 
co-ordination  of  effort  This  would  vastly  help 
tlie  progress  of  athletics  in  general.  Lack  of  har- 
mony will  increase  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 
We  have  today  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  confi- 
dence four  sets  of  basketball  rules  instead  of  one. 
The  A.  A.  U.  has  one,  the  colleges  another,  the 
Canadians  still  another  and  a  basketball  league  in 
New  York  City  a  fourth. 

Perhaps  there  is  need  for  less  drastic  rules  and 
of  a  more  elastic  amateur  definition.  I  am  sure 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  subject  If 
so  there  should  be  unity  of  legislation.  If  the  A. 
A.  U.  is  not  the  best  organization  to  do  this,  pos- 
sibly this  body  (the  A.  P.  E.  A.)  whidi  is 'repre- 
sentative of  all  branches  of  physical  training  could 
do  much  for  unity. 

Dr.  Fisher  proceeded  to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  for  differences  between  the  college  men  and 
the  A.  A.  U.,  such  as  the  using  of  college  men  on 
athletic  club  teams,  four  months  residence  in  a 
given  territory,  and  sununer  baseball.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  "recent  experience  in  the 
legislation  of  football  whereby  the  latter  game  was 
greatly  improved  and  the  public  conscience  satis- 
fied shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  united 
efforts  for  the  good  of  athletics." 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the 
A.  L.  N.  A.  to  organize  and  regulate  sports  in 
America,  was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  met  in  providing  dose  supervision  in 
local  centers.  Here  is  where  these  organizations, 
it  must  be  admitted,  have  been  weakest  It  has 
been  hatd  to  secure  men  of  experience  who  were 
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competent  and  of  unbiased  judgment  to  do  this 
work  of  supervision.  The  work  in  the  past  has 
necessarily  been  too  centralized.  Both  the  A.  A. 
U.  and  the  League  are  now  pursuing  a  policy  of 
de-centralization  and  are  appointing  athletic  com- 
missions and  consuls  to  whom  is  given  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  cards  of  registration  and  sanctions 
for  games  in  their  respective  districts  with  power 
to  suspend  and  disqualify  offending  athletes,  the 
national  boards  alone  reserving  the  right  to  rein- 
state. This  provision  for  local  supervision  is  being 
attended  with  admirable  results  and  is  making 
these  athletic  legislative  bodies  increasingly  effi- 
cient in  dealing  with  local  conditions  intelligently 
and  expeditiously. 

The  work  of  organizing  and  controlling  athletics 
outside  of  educational  institutions  is  being  made 
more  simple  because  of  the  rising  up  of  many  de- 
partmental athletic  associations  such  as  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,  the  Church  Athletic 
Leagues,  the  Inter- Settlement  i^hletic  organiza- 
tions and  the  municipal  athletic  leagues. 

Each  of  these  organizations  have  more  or  less 
strict  eligibility  rules,  a  registration  scheme,  and 
some  of  them  have  employed  officers  directing 
their  affairs,  and  are  related,  if  not  organically,  yet 
ethically,  to  the  A.  A.  U.  Thus  each  organization 
directs  its  own  athletic  activity,  which  it  is  better 
able  to  do  than  any  outside  organization,  but  ac- 
cepts the  ethical  code  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

The  institution  of  public  playgrounds  and  pub- 
lic gymnasia  with  permanent  equipment  and  cen- 
tralized play  activities  and  expert  and  professional 
supervision  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
controlling  the  sports  of  a  heretofore  uncontrolled 
element.  With  some  age  or  weight  basis,  class  di- 
vision and  a  simple  basis  of  registration  suitable 
and  adequate  to  each,  to  be  sufficiently  restricting 
to  conserve  health  and  promote  right  motives  of 
conduct,  great  good  could  be  accomplished.  The 
national  playground  organization  can  do  much 
here. 

If  all  these  sub-organizations  are  co-ordinated, 
wise  and  constructive  policies  can  be  arranged,  but 
if  neglected  they  will  run  riot  and  pervert  amateur 
sport.  This  work  of  organization  the  A.  A.  U.  is 
seeking  to  do  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Association 
where  these  organizations  flourish  most,  the  work 
is   correlated. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Reproach  has  attended  athletics  as  a  result  of 
mismanagement  and  not  primarily  because  of  any 
inherent  evil  in  sport  itself.  Physical  directors 
lack  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  adminis- 
trative   and    legislative    aspects    of   competitive. 

Many  directors  of  physical  training  have  not 
been  sufficiently  concerned  with  their  obligation  to 
closely  supervise  athletics.  It  is  important  that 
competitive  athletics  be  expertly  administered  be- 
cause of  the  effect  upon  the  whole  cause  of  physi- 
cal education.  These  conditions  are  remedial  and 
the  larger  training  of  the  physical  director  should 
be  advocated.  The  normal  schools  of  physical  ed- 
ucation should  provide  courses  in  the  administra- 
tion  and   legislation    of  athletics. 

The  rules  concerning  athletic  competition  are 
too  intricate  for  clear  understanding  and  uniform 
interpretation.     They   should   be    greatly   simplified 


without  altering  their  efficacy  so  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  comparatively  inexperienced.  The  promo- 
tion of  athletic  sports,  if  rightly  supervised,  is  a 
legitimate  field  of  effort.  Competitive  sports  have 
a  place  in  meeting  the  need  of  modem  conditions 
of  living  by  providing  opportunity  for  physical 
struggle  and  physical  conflict.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned in  providing  athletic  sports  for  the  masses 
of  men  and  boys.  A  one  year  rule  should  apply  in 
the  transfer  of  athletes  from  one  club  to  another  in 
the  same  community.  Athletes  should  not  be  per- 
mitted when  competing  unattached  to  wear  the  em- 
blem of  an  athletic  club  with  whom  they  propose 
to  unite  as  soon  as  their  former  club  obligation  ex- 
pires. The  training  table  in  athletic  clubs  should 
be  made  illegal  by  appropriate  legislation,  as  it 
proves  in  many  instances  a  subterfuge  for  profes- 
sionalism. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  represents  the  best 
known  method  of  conducting  sport  on  an  amateur 
basis.  It  has  accomplished  much  against  opposi- 
tion; it  could  accomplish  more  if  unanimously  sup- 
ported. It  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  all 
athletic  administrative  organizations.  The  colleges 
and  athletic  clubs  should  be  united  in  athletic  legis- 
lation affecting  amateur  standing,  professional  con- 
duct, and  in  the  rules  of  athletic  practice.  To 
avoid  serious  complications  and  to  more  efficiently 
promote  clean  sport,  promiscuous  competition  dur- 
ing vacation  time  by  college  athletes,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  summer  baseball,  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Because  of  the  detrimental  effect  upon  the  athlete, 
and  because  of  the  untoward  sentiment  of  the  col- 
lege physical  directors  and  athletic  coaches,  and 
because  of  the  practice  of  athletic  clubs  to  corral 
athletes  from  colleges  to  represent  them  in  cham- 
pionship meets,  the  college  athlete  should  be  re- 
stricted  to   competition    for   his   college   only. 

Colleges  have  not  felt  responsible  for  athletics 
outside  educational  institutions;  consequently,  they 
have  not  co-operated  as  efficiently  as  they  might. 
The  modern  educational  institutions  have  their  de- 
partments of  social  service,  university  extension 
courses,  broader  work  in  relation  to  community  in- 
terests. It  should  in  like  manner  be  concerned  in 
extending  its  athletic  work  so  that  it  will  be  a 
general   factor  in  the  campaign  for  clean  sports. 

The  policy  of  the  A.  A.  U.  and  the  Athletic 
League  of  America  in  providing  closer  supervision 
of  athletics '  by  the  appointment  of  athletic  consuls 
is  increasing  the  efficiency  of  administration  and 
should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

The  A.  P  E.  Association  being  a  representative 
body  can  do  much,  possibly  through  committee  on 
athletics,  to  make  for  unity  of  legislation  between 
public  school,  high  school,  college,  club  and  asso- 
ciation. 

The  organization  of  sub-athletic  administrative 
bodies, .such  as  the  P.  S.  A.  L.,  S.  S.  A.  L.,  Set- 
tlement Leagues,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged  where 
adequate  supervision  is  available.  These  organi- 
zations should  be,  if  possible,  organically  related 
to  the  A.  A.  U.  Possibly  an  adjustment  where 
church  organizations  would  be  so  related  to  the  A. 
L.  N.  A.,  settlements  and  municipal  leagues  to  the 
A.  A.  V.  and  public  school  and  high  schools  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  and  all  to  each  other 
through  the  A.  A.  U.  would  greatly  facilitate  su- 
pervision. 
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Exhibition  Program  Suggestions 


THE  idea  of  showing  on  the  program  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions  what  the  exercises  are  for  is  a 
good  one  and  it  has  been  found  of  use  in  an  educa- 
tional way.  Many  spectators  at  an  exhibition  of 
gymnastics  see  only  the  spectacular  or  competitive 
features.  This  is  often,  if  not  always,  because  they 
have  never  been  educated  to  think  otherwise.  A" 
line  here  and  there  on  a  program  will  be  apt  to 
set  some  of  the  onlookers  to  thinking  that  possibly 
the  work  going  on  before  them  has  another  mean- 
ing than  merely  a  show  for  their  amusement.  Such 
a  program  has  just  come  to  hand  from  S.  F.  Jen- 
kins, physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.  It  relates  to  an  exhibition  by  150  juniors 
and  seniors  of  that  gymnasium  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  of  that  place.  The  entire  program  is  repro- 
duced here,  with  the  educational  lines  referred  to 
above,  to  show  their  relation  to  the  exercises  carried 
out: 

Overture  Association  Orchestra 

Introduction,  march Senior  and  Junior  classes 

Figure  march  and  calisthenic  drill Junior  class 

For  precision,  and  to  train  the  muscles  to 
maintain  a  correct  bodily  carnage. 
Graded   Gymnastics    (parallel  bars,   side  horse, 
mats,   spring  board   and   buck,   in  charge  of 

leaders)    Juniors 

Illustrating    how     gymnastics     are    taught 
safely. 

Cat  and  Mouse  (game)   Juniors 

For  prompt  action,  control  and  recreation. 

Three  Deep   (game)    Juniors 

Window  Jumps   Juniors 

To  develop  strength,  physical  judgment  and 
physical  courage. 

Diversified  Calisthenic  Drill  Senior  class 

Vigorous     hygienic    exercises     for    health, 
strength  and  endurance. 

Exercises  on  Long  Horse Senior  class 

For   muscular   strength,   physical   judgment 
and  courage. 
Cornet  and  Trombone  Duet 

Advanced  Horizontal  Bar  Exercises  ...Senior  class 
For    muscular    strength,    muscular    control 
and  physical  courage. 
Wrestling  Match    (one  bout,  five  minutes) 
Artistic  Bag   Punching 

Illuminated  Indian  Club  Drill  Nine  men 

(Clubs  illuminated  by  electrict  lights  whose 
current   was  conveyed  through   wires    from 
the  stage  to  the  men  and  down  their  arms, 
inside  sweaters,  to  the  clubs.) 
Roman  Gladiators  (Posing,  in  white)  ....  Two  men 
Hazing  at  West  Point 

(Shown  by  a  roped  off  ring  in  which  two 
men    condctcd    a    go-as-you-please    contest 
with  soft  gloves,  affording  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment.) 
Statuar>'  Pyramids  on  Ground  and  Roman  Ladders 

Twenty-six  men 
(Pyramids  were  illuminated  when  each  was 
formed  by  a  calcium  light.     Each  man  was 
dressed  in  white  with  a  head  dress.) 


U.  of  P.  Gymnastic  Exhibition  Program 

THE   following  was  the  program  for  an  exhi- 
^    bition  of  class  work  in  gynmastics  by  students 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Univer- 
sity   of    Pennsylvania,    the    afternoon   of    Feb.    27.       | 
The  exercises  were  conducted  by  J.  Leonard  Mason, 
instructor  in  gymnastics,  assisted  by  F.  Homer  Cur- 
tiss  and  John  Pardue,  under  the  general  supervision 
of   Dr.    R.    Tait    McKenzie,   professor  of    physical 
education  and  director  of  the   department: 
Opening  run.     Class  formation. 
Free  drill  to  prepare  for  exercises  on  heavy  appa- 
ratus. 
Heavy  apparatus  exercises. 

(A)  Parallel  bars. 

(B)  Ropes. 

(C)  Ground  tumbling. 

(D)  Horizontal  bar. 

Iron  dumb-bell  drill,  ending  with  arm  massage. 
Assault  drill  with  wooden  wands. 
Gymnastic  Games. 
Human  tandem,  Indian  club  circle,  stick  wrestling, 
leg  wrestling,  hand  wrestling. 
Final  march. 


Compulsory  Physical  Training  in  Montreal 
Schools 

The  physical  training  department  in  the  Montreal, 
Canada,  public  and  high  schools  is  making  good 
progress.  All  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  new  Techni- 
cal High  School  have  been  examined  by  the  school 
physicians. 

A  test  case  was  brought  before  the  school  com- 
missioners to  determine  whether  a  parent  could 
keep  a  pupil  from  the  physical  training  exercises. 
The  board  laid  down  the  rule  that  all  children,  un- 
less incapacitated,  must  take  the  work.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Health  Committee  also  established  compul- 
sory examination  of  all  pupils  and  schools  with  ref- 
erence to  sanitary  conditions  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

Miss  Bessie  Fotheringham  has  been  succeeded  in 
her  work  at  the  Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal, 
by  Miss  Cartright.  The  annual  competitions  will 
take  place  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Fencing  is  on  the  boom  in  Montreal.  Both  the 
McGill  University  and  Montreal  Fencing  Qubs  re- 
port increased  interest. 

Water  polo  is  again  attracting  the  attention  of 
those  institutions  fortunate  enough  to  have  good 
plunges. 


Hygienic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 

The  concluding  section  of  Mr.  Ernst  Hermann's 
paper  on  his  methods  for  making  gymnasium  bath- 
ing hygienically  attractive  and  beneficial,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  April  "American  Gymnasia."  This  pa- 
per, of  which  sections  have  been  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  last  three  issues,  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  those  who  appreciate  its  value,  and 
numerous  letters  have  been  received,  making  in- 
quiries for  further  information.  In  at  least  two  in- 
stances plans  are  being  made  now  for  the  building 
of  plants  after  Mr.  Hermann's  ideas. 
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Some  Recent  Boooks  and  Articles 


HANDBOOK    OF    RHYTHMICAL    BALANCE 
EXERCISES.— By  Perrin  and  Starks,  with  in- 
troduction by  C.  O.  Louis  Colhn,  M.  D.    Pub- 
lished by  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 
Price  $1.50. 
(Second  notice).    This  book  is  a  publication  of  116 
pages   on  fancy  steps.    Some   1200  movements  are 
explained  with  a  new  form  of  nomenclature  which 
seems  to  have  some  special  merits,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  understood 
after  the  key  is  learned.    The  book  is  based  on  work 
done  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
where  the  authors  put  their  dancing  to  the  test  of 
practical   use  with  the  students.    This  book  marks 
another  forward  step  in  the  literature  of  dancing  as 
it  is  being  used  in  physical  training.    The  contents 
comprises    the     following    steps:     Balance,    gallop, 
polka,   two,  skip,   change,   rocking,  swing,  cut,  ma- 
zurka and  a  section  of  unclassified  steps. 


SWEDISH  FOLK  DANCES.— Translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Nils  W.  Bergquist.     Price  75  cents 
without  music.    Music  $2.15  extra. 
(Second  notice).    This  is  largely  a  translation  of 
a   publication  by  "friends  of  Swedish   folk  dances" 
in    Stockholm.    The   dances   are   arranged    in    pro- 
gressive  order,    from   simple   to   more   complicated. 
The  description  of  the  "Fjallnas  polka"  appears  in 
print  in  this  book  for  the  first  time.    A  description 
of    terms    used    is    given.       The  dances  described 
number  24.     Some  of  them  are  for  men,  some  for 
women,  and    some    for    both    sexes  together.    The 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  make  use,  or 
who  desire  to  make  use,  of  Swedish  folk  dances. 


EVERY  DAY  LIVING.— By  Annie  Pay  son  Call, 
published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  Price  $1.35  by 
mail. 
(Second  notice).  While  this  book  is  not  within 
the  usually  understood  limits  of  physical  training 
literature,  it  certainly  covers  ground  with  which  no 
physical  director  should  be  unfamiliar.  The  writer 
has  presented  several  books,  all  of  which  endeavor 
to  teach  and  convince  readers  of  the  value  of  repose 
or  rest  as  opposed  to  the  everlasting  hurry  and  rush 
that  so  many  folks  seem  to  think  necessary  in  order 
that  their  work  in  the  world  may  be  accomplished. 
"The  muscular  training  of  men,"  she  says,  **is  a 
primal  physical  need.  In  order  of  time,  of  scale, 
and  of  logic,  it  is  first.  It  docs  not  require  acute 
perception  to  find  the  greatest  physical  need  among 
women  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  No  one  who 
has  been  an  inmate  of  a  large  college  for  women 
will  deny  the  general  state  of  rush  and  hurry  which 
prevails  there.  This  greatest  physical  need  among 
studious  women  is  so  evident  that  those  who  will 
can  see  it."  She  says,  however,  that  women's  col- 
leges "cannot  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  colleges  for 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


men,  and  think  they  have  gained  their  end  when 
they  have  set  up  a  gymnasium,  made  exercise  com- 
pulsory, and  provided  for  boating,  tennis  and  grace 
hoops."  She  states  that  the  referred  to  "greatest 
physical  need  for  women"  is  "a  training  to  rest;  not 
rest  in  the  sense  of  doing  nothing,  not  repose  in 
the  sense  of  inanity  or  inactivity,  but  a  restful  ac- 
.  tivity  of  mind  and  body  which  means  a  vigorous, 
wholesome  nervous  system  that  will  enable  a  woman 
to  abandon  herself  to  her  study,  her  work,  and  her 
play  with  a  freedom  and  ease  which  are  too  fast 
becoming,  not  a  lost  art,  but  lost  nature.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gymnasiums  and  various  exercises 
established  in  schools  and  colleges  for  women  have 
done  little  or  nothing  toward  supplying  this  greatest 
need,"  and  she  tells  why. 

Miss  Call's  book  needs  reading  by  every  one  who 
is  concerned  with  the  physical  care  of  women  and 
girls.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention,  for 
the  safe-guarding  of  the  physical  training  profession, 
that  the  idea  of  a  need  for  "conservation  of  eneriry" 
is  not  absent  from  the  minds  of  physical  directors. 
There  is  at  least  one  normal  school  of  physical 
training  where  Miss  Call  would  find  her  ideas  quite 
thoroughly  carried  out  and  thus  spread  abroad 
through  the  teachers  who  graduate  each  year  and 
begin  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges  for  women 
with  just  such  ideas  firmly  implanted  within  them. 


THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE.— By  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
March,  1907.  Price  $1.32  by  mail. 
(Second  notice).  The  title  indicates  the  purpose 
of  the  book.  It  is  written  from  the  hygienic  and 
physical  training  standpoint,  with  some  up-to-date 
conclusions  in  psychology,  physiology  and  allied 
fields  that  apply  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  man- 
kind. The  section  headings  and  a  few  sentences 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope:  Speed — in  nmning 
and  in  thinking ;  Efficiency — "there  are  conditions  for 
each  individual  under  which  he  can  do  the  most  and 
the  best  work.  It  is  his  business  to  ascertain  those 
conditions  and  to  comply  with  them";  Life  that  is 
worth  while — not  only  work  but  "the  attainment  of 
a  fuller,  richer,  more  joyous  life";  States  of  mind 
and  states  of  body — close  relation  of  the  two;  The 
body  shows  character — importance  of  a  well  cared 
for  body  and  proper  carriage;  Exercise,  its  use  and 
abuse — kinds  of  muscular  activity  for  various  con- 
ditions; Meat,  drink  and  the  table;  the  business  of 
digestion — "No  man  can  be  useful  or  efficient  in  the 
world  without  proper  food  and  without  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  disposal  of  waste.  Nearly  all  the  dis- 
eases and  most  of  the  pains  people  have  are  related, 
first  or  last,  to  disturbances  of  nutrition";  Waste — 
"Constipation  is  ten  times  more  prevalent  than 
nervous  disorders.  I  believe  that  more  of  the 
chronically  sick  are  so  because  of  this  than  for  any 
other  reason";  The  attack  of  constipation — "The 
first  step  in  the  cure  of  constipation  is  to  get  into 
the  right  frame  of  mind.  A  cheerful,  optimistic 
temper  is  the  most  efficacious  of  all  Remedies"; 
Fatigue — "Over-fatigue  is  fatigue  that  does  not  dis- 
appear   before    the     next    exertion.      Over-fatigue 
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piles  up  against  the  day  of  wrath.  This  must  be 
guarded  against";  Sleep — its  meaning  and  how  to 
get  it;  Stimulants  and  other  whips — "A  stimulant 
is  very  much  like  a  whip.  What  it  really  does  is  to 
increase  a  man's  energy-spending  power.  A  drug 
does  not  create  the  energy  in  the  man  any  more 
than  a  whip  creates  the  energy  in  a  horse";  The 
bath,  for  body  and  soul — "The  most  practical  value 
of  the  bath  as  an  institution  is  the  psychological 
one";  Pain,  the  danger  signal — "We  tend  to  act  all 
the  time  as  if  the  pain  itself  were  the  bottom  fact, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  only  a  sort  of  indicator. 
Pain  is  like  a  danger  signal  on  a  railroad";  Vision 
—troubles  due  to  eye  deformity  and  eye  strain; 
Vitality,  the  armour  of  offense — "Some  of  the  most 
muscular  men  I  have  known  have  gone  under  be- 
cause of  deficient  vitality;  they  lacked  the  inner 
power-resistance.  Vitality  depends  on  two  things: 
what  a  man  inherits  from  his  parents  and  what  he 
docs  for  himself — ^his  habits  of  life" ;  Growth  in  rest 
— "By  work  we  do  things  in  the  world  but  we  do 
not  grow  by  work.  We  grow  during  rest.  Rest  is 
not  the  only  condition  of  growth.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  essential  conditions.  Work  is  the  pro- 
cess of  realization.  The  careful  balance  and  the 
great  ideas  come  largely  during  quiet  and  without 
being  sought.  The  man  who  never  takes  time  to 
do  nothing  will  hardly  do  great  things.  He  will 
hardly  have  epoch-making  ideas  or  stimulating 
ideals.  Rest  is  not  merely  in  order  to  recuperate 
for  work.  We  need  to  do  nothing  at  times  when 
we  are  as  well  as  possible — when  our  whole  natures 
are  ready  for  their  very  finest  product.  We  need 
occasionally  to  leave  them  undirected  in  order  that 
we  may  receive  these  messages  by  wireless  from  the 
Unknown.  We  need  to  have  the  instrument  working 
at  its  greatest  perfection,  be  undirected  and  recep- 
tive. Rest  is  as  important  as  work.  Dreams  must 
precede  action.  Concentrated  art  is  not  art,  and  the 
acquiring  of  facts  is  not  growth." 

These  glimpses  at  Dr.  Gulick*s  book  will  indicate 
that  it  is  not  devoted  to  the  subject  of  gymnastics. 
Rather  it  is  in  line  with  the  present  idea  that  the 
duty  of  an  educated  physical  director  is  not  so  much 
the  teaching  of  exercise  for  its  own  sake  as  to  help 
people  to  live  better — more  efficiently.  In  this  en- 
deavor other  things  must  be  considered  besides  gym- 
nastics, or  even  athletics,  games  and  dancing.  The 
present  advance  step  of  the  profession  is  toward 
hygiene  as  a  whole,  rather  than  one  part  of  it. 
Those  who  hope  to  be  in  line  for  the  new  order  of 
things  can  read  and  study  this  book  with  profit.  It 
will  suggest  quite  as  much  as  it  tells.  E.  B.  M 


Current  Articles  of  Interest  • 

Among  recent  articles  containing  material  of  more 

or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors  are 

the  following: 

Health  Fifty  Years  Hence:  "a  picture  of  life  when 
the  knowledge  of  prevention  is  put  into  prac- 
tice"; by  M.  G.  Cunniff,  World's  Work,  March. 
25  cents. 

Exercise  and  its  Danger:  a  medical  man  who  has 
made  some  study  of  exercise  from  the  athletic 
standpoint  points  out  some  of  the  dangers  that 
he  has  found;  by  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D., 
Harpers,  March.    35  cents. 

Good  Eyesight  for  Good  Health,  by  L.  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.,  World's  Work,  March.    25  cents. 


Benefits  of  School  Athletics,  by  M.  J.  King,  Ameri- 
can Education,  March.    15  cents. 

How  to  Promote  Longevity,  by  William  Mathews, 
Success,  March.     10  cents. 

Physical  Deterioration  of  the  Poor:  a  paper  by  a 
clergyman  who  has  studied  the  condition  of  the 
class  of  which  he  writes  and  has  reached  some 
interesting;  conclusions  that  should  appeal  to 
physical  directors;  by  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  North 
American  Review,  Feb.  i.    25  cents. 

Meat — Why  Eat  It?  by  John  H.  Girdner,  Cosmopol- 
itan, March.     10  cents. 

Athletics  Among  the  Blind,  Stanley  Bruce,  Ameri- 
can, March.     10  cents. 

Athletic  Prowess  of  the  Carlisle  Indians,  W.  G. 
Thompson,  Recreation,  March.     15  cents. 

A  Middle  Aged  Business  Man's  Health:  an  article 
aiming  to  instruct  men  of  40  to  60  years  on  how 
to  live;  exercise  and  recreation  never  to  be  given 
up,  outdoors  always  preferred;  use  common  sense 
about  diet;  get  plenty  of  sleep;  keep  alive;  these 
are  some  of  writer's  points;  by  Woods  Hutchin- 
son, M.  D.,  Saturday  Eve.  Post,  March  2.    5  cents. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Miss  Bertha  May  Bell,  1904,  is  instructor  in  gym- 
nastics in  Miss  Knox's  School,  Briardiff  Manor, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Margaret  McCarthy,  1905,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  physical  training  and  dancing 
at  Fryeburg  Acadamy,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Howe,  1906,  is  instructor  in  phys- 
ical training  at  St.  Katherine's  Hall,  Davenport,  la. 

Miss  Marion  Shaw,  1904,  is  instructor  in  physical 
training  at  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Sarah  McAllister  Adams,  1894,  was  married, 
Feb.  9th,  to  Dr.  Frederick  Tanquary  Hyde,  at  Way- 
land,  Mass. 

Miss  May  S.  McCully,  1902,  is  special  teacher  of 
physical  training  in  New  York  City  elementary 
schools. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Keedy  (Emily  Allen,  1901),  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  son,  Allen. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Saltford  (Belle  Wethcrbee, 
1900),  announces  the  birth  of  a  second  little  daugh- 
ter. 

The  2nd  annual  luncheon  of  the  New  York  B.  N. 
S.  G,  Club  was  held  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  2nd.  There  were  present  twenty-five, 
including  the  guests,  Miss  Homans,  Director  of  the 
School,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Hough.  The  occasion 
was  delightful  and  profitable. 

On  Monday  night,  Feb.  4th,  the  Philadelphia  B. 
N.  S.  G.  Club  held  its  annual  dinner.  There  were 
present  16.  The  only  guest  was  Miss  Homans. 
The  same  enthusiasm  and  fine  spirit  which  has  for 
years  made  this  gathering  notable,  prevailed. 

On  Jan.  14  the  director  of  the  school  observed 
the  work  in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  schools,  under 
Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  1895,  and  Miss  Helen  McKins- 
try,  1900. 

On  Feb.  21st,  Miss  Homans  and  a  party  of  super- 
intendents, school  committeemen  and  training 
school  teachers  spent  the  day  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
obsei-ving  the  work  in  physical  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  M. 
Christiansen,  1904. 
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School  Superintendents  Discuss  Physical 
Matters 

SEVERAL  features  of  the  program  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago, 
Feb.  26,  27  and  28,  were  of  interest  and  relate  to 
the  work  of  physical  educators.  Two  papers  sched- 
uled for  round  table  consideration  by  state  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools  were  as  follows: 

What  Should  the  Smaller  Cities  Attempt  for  the 
Education  of  Defective  Children — physical,  mental 
and  moral?— John  Dietrich,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Discussion  led  by  Geo.  A.  Franklin,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Faribault,  Minn.;  Joseph  B.  Esta- 
brook,  St  Clair,  Mich. 

The  Relation  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child 
to  His  Mental  and  Moral  Development — ^Junius 
Jordan,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Discussion  led  by  George  W.  Reid,  Monroe,  La.; 
John  A.  Stewart,  Bay  City,  Mitch. 


Personal  Views  of  Physical  Training 
Tendencies 

The  remainder  of  the  replies  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  who  were  at  the  Springfield 
convention  in  December,  regarding  its  significant 
points,  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  issue.  They 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  number,  continuing  the 
expression  of  opinions  that  was  begun  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  tendency  to  invent  new 
games  is  bringing  forth  strange  flowers.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  not  a  great  many 
games  that  each  age  needs,  but  lots  of  time  to  play 
a  few  good  games." — Mind  and  Body. 


The  Gymnasium  Director's  Pocket  Book  for  1007, 
compiled  by  W.  L.  Coop,  published  by  the  Narra- 
gansett  Machine  Co.,  has  made  its  appearance  with 
its  usual  standard  and  valuable  contents  for  gym- 
nasium instructors.  If  there  is  an  instructor  who 
is  not  familiar  with  this  vest  pocket  manual,  the 
publishers  will  be  very  glad  to  send  a  copy  on  ap- 
plication. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


Wo  need  yoo  for  pooitiono  payinc  96oo  to  $3000.    If  yon  want  a  bettor  placo.  cot  oar 

KLB.    For  toachoro  of  any  tubjoct  who  can  alto  coach  athletic  toame,  or  epecialieta  in 
yeical  Traininc  and  Athletice,  write  ne. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TBACHBRS'  BUREAU 
aia  8.  Second  Street,  Rockford,  m. 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


University  of  Illinois 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17  to  August  16,  1907 

Large  faculty.  More  than  100  courses.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  Household  Science,  Physical  Training 
and  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  best  woman's 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  Tuition  for  the  session, 
I12.    Circulars  and  all  information  on  application  to 

Thomas  Arklb  Clark,  Director 
Urbana,  Illinois 


The  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

New  York  City,  308  and  310  W.  59th  St. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  men  and  women  desiring  to  become  teachers  of 
phjrsical  training.  Teaching  scholarship  awarded  to  second- 
year  pupil.  \  Special  course  of  gymnastics  as  used  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Greater  New  York  given  during  the  coming 
season.    Send  for  circulars.    New  announcements  ready. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares  Teachers  for   Evefy  Branch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theoiy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games*  and 
General  Athletics. 

Crediu  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work,  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  upon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENT,  M.D^  Cambridse.  Mass. 
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A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M,  C.  A,  experi- 
ence,  desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR, seven  years' experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
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PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  ATHLETIC 
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The  University  of  Wiicontin,  Purdue,  Pntt  Inati- 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

A  Series  of  Practical  Articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Promotion  and  Supervision 

of  such  Municipal  Centers 

By  Arthur  Leland,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Denver,  Col. 


THE  next  two  years  will  be  the  opporttine  ^imc 
for  the  smaller  of  our  large  cities  to  acquire  proper 
provisions  for  the  play  of  children.  Land  now  is 
comparatively  cheap,  with  values  steadily  rising. 
The  largest  cities,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
others  have  shown  the  absolute  need  of  play- 
grounds; such  a  need  that  land  in  some  of  these 
cities  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dol- 
lars an  acre.  But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  lesson 
home  to  the  smaller  city. 
-  The  writer  aims  in  this  series  of  articles  to  make 
practical  suggestions,  gleaned  from  his  experience 
as  supervisor  of  playgrounds  in  Louisville,  St.  Paul 
and  Denver  showing  the  needs  and  the  best  way  of 
•organizing  a  system  of  public  playgrounds  in  the 
smaller  of  our  great  cities.  A  number  of  the  prob- 
lems that  come  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  these 
centers  of  social  and  physical  activity  will  be  con- 
sidered and,  we  hope,  considerable  practical  light 
shed  upon  the  questions  that  are  apt  to  perplex  and 
handicap. 

The  First  Essential  Features  of  a  Playground 

The  first  essential  features  of  a  playground  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  are: 

For  Boys  Seven  to  Sixteen:  Space  to  be  used  as 
baseball  diamond,  football  field  and  skating  rink 
according  to  the  season,  giant-stride,  shower-baths, 
space  for  athletic  games,  basketball,  track  and  field 
athletics,  traveling  rings,  trick  rings,  turning  pole, 
trapeze,  swings,  see-saws,  parallel  bars,  ladders  and 
sliding  poles. 

For  Girls  and  Small  Boys:  Swings,  giant-strides, 
see-saws,  space  for  basketball  and  other  games,  lad- 
ders and  sliding  poles,  traveling  rings,  trick  rings, 
shower-baths,  turning  pole,  parallel  bars,  etc. 

For  Little  Children:  Shade,  sand  boxes,  big 
wooden  blocks  the  size  of  bricks,  little  wagons, 
shovels,  pails,  baby  swings  with  leather  seats  and 
space  for  kindergarten  games. 

Attractive  grounds,  shade,  toilet  rooms  and  organ- 
ized games  are  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  child- 
ren. The  recreation  park  idea  of  the  playground  is 
the  ideal  but  its  full  completion  requires  four  to  ten 
acres  of  ground. 

Russell  Square,  Qiicago,  illustrates  what  can  be 
done  on  four  acres  of  land,  or  about  two  city 
blocks.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  playgrounds 
established  by  the  South  Park  Commission  of  Chi- 
cago.   The  others  are  all  of  ten  acres  or  larger. 

The  plan  reproduced  here  shows  the  smallest  of 
the  St.  Paul  playgrounds,  320x270,  containing  about 
1.9  acres.     Such  a  piece  of  ground  is  quite  within 


the  reach  of  any  city.  This  is  the  smallest  piece 
of  land  upon  which  a  successful  playground  con- 
taining the  essential  features  can  be  constructed. 
It  offers  facilities  only  for  the  play  of  children  un- 
der sixteen.  There  is  not  sufficient  room  for  any 
extended  system  of  buildings,  indoor  gymnasium 
nor  separate  facilities  for  boys,  girls  and  small  child- 
ren. It  can  be  used  as  a  ^mall  working  model  to 
show  what  a  playground  is  and  what  can  be  done 
by  one. 

The  playground  should  be  built  with  a  view  to 
future  enlargement,  upon  a  block  which  has  vacant 
land  opposite  or  adjacent.  The  playground  must 
have  a  baseball  diamond.  The  space  given  to  it  in 
the  plan  is  a  very  meagre  allowance,  only  a  three- 
quarter  size  diamond,  upon  which  only  lx>ys  under 
sixteen  can  play,  using  balls  which  are  not  very 
lively.  The  rest  of  the  playground  must  be  protec- 
ted from  the  batted  balls  by  a  high  fence  Occa- 
sionally balls  will  go  out  in  the  street. 

A  playground  without  a  baseball  diamond  will  be 
used  almost  entirely  by  girls  and  boys  in  kilts  dur 
ing  the  baseball  season.  Any  vacant  lot  within 
ten  blocks,  where  baseball  can  be  played  will  be 
more  attractive  to  the  boys. 

In  the  plan  appended  the  ground  is  graded  level 
with  the  exception  of  the  baseball  diamond,  which  is 
lowered  two  and  one-half  feet,  draining  to  the  cen- 
ter where  it  is  connected  with  the  sewer.  Tlie 
banks  on  the  sides  make  possible  a  skating  rink  in 
the  winter  and  make  baseball  much  safer  in  close 
quarters.  Outside  the  baseball  diamond  is  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  running  track;  then  a  grassy  slope  to  the 
upper  level.  The  borders  around  the  grounds  are 
a  few  inches  higher  than  the  play  space  and  covered 
with  turf.  Lilacs  are  grouped  in  appropriate  places. 
Along  the  front  of  the  grounds  is  a  buckthorn 
hedge,  while  one  side  has  a  hedge  of  lilacs. 

The  entire  playground  must  be  enclosed  by  a  high 
iron  post  or  wire  fence.  A  cheap,  efficient  fence 
can  be  made  of  five  foot  standard  field  wire  fencing, 
attached  to  pointed  two  inch  iron  posts,  set  fifteen 
feet  apart  with  three  strands  of  barbed  hog  wire  on 
top.  Its  ugly  lines  can  be  hidden  by  training  vines 
upon  it. 

If  the  playground  fund  is  very  small,  do  the 
grading  the  first  year,  putting  in  the  apparatus  in 
the  order  of  importance.  The  gymnasium  frame  is 
the  most  expensive  and  least  important  of  all. 

Make  the  baseball  diamond.  Plant  a  few  trees 
and  part  of  the  hedge  and  shrubs;  sow  some  grass 
around  the  borders.  Do  just  enough  landscape 
gardening  to  suggest  what  you  intend  to  do,  and 
finish  it  later. 

And  don't  leave  out  the  fence. 

The  writer  ran  playgrounds  three  years  in  St. 
Paul,  where  the  playground  committee  do  not  be- 
lieve  in   fences.    Experience  says  it  can  be  done, 
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but  every  piece  of  apparatus  must  be  taken  in  every 
night.  Much  valuable  time  must  be  spent  in  watch- 
ing to  keep  the  playgrounds  "closed  when  they  were 
shut." 

LOCATIONS: — The  playgrounds  should  be  loca- 
ted in  that  part  of  the  city  where  juvenile  crime  is 
greatest.  The  effective  radius  of  a  small  play- 
ground is  not  over  ten  blocks.  Organized  games 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  playground  a 
number  of  blocks  in  each  direction. 

THE  FIRST  WORK:— The  city  engineer's  office 
will  give  a  plat  of  the  land  showing  the  exact  size, 
grades  of  the  streets,  etc.  If  the  land  is  much  be- 
low grade  and  filling  is  scarce,  it  can  be  made  a 
sunken   garden   with   catch   basins   and   sewer  con- 


nections so  that  it  drains  to  the  center.  If  it  is  on 
a  side  hill,  it  should  be  graded  so  that  the  gymna- 
sium and  space  for  children's  games  is  level.  The 
baseball  diamond  and  running  track  should  be  one 
to  two  feet  below  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  sloping  at 
a  grade  of  four  inches  to  a  hundred  feet  to  a  point 
near  the  center  just  outside  the  infield  of  the  base- 
ball diamond,  where  a  catch  basin  is  located  and 
connected  with  the  sewer.  The  man-hole  should 
have  two  covers,  one  to  drain  the  field  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  the  other  without  holes  to  be  used 
when  the  field  is  flooded. 

After  the  land  has  been  graded,  a  water  system 
should  be  installed.  Street  washers  should  be  placed 
about  100  feet  apart  over  the  space  which  is  to  be 


Plan  of  the  Smallest  Practicable  Playground 

I.  Elm  trees.  2.  Lombardy  poplars.  3.  Buckthorn  hedge.  4.  Lilacs.  5.  Natural  grove  of  oaks. 
6.  Hedge  of  willows.  7.  Sewer.  8.  Water  system.  9.  Street  washers.  The  playground  here  shown  is 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.      It  occupies  i .9  acres  of  land. 
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Athletic  and  Basketball  Events  in  Chicago 


By  Charles  £.  Suiter 


ACTIVITIES  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHI- 
CAGO.— Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  winter  ac- 
tivities at  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  the  following  schedule  ot  indoor 
games  that  have  been  and  are  still  being  held  in  the 
Bartlett  gymnasium: 

Jan.  II.    Lewis  Institute  vs.  Chicago  (basketball). 

11.  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Chicago  (swim- 

ming) . 

12.  University  High  School  try  out  (track). 
12.    Hyde     Park     High     School     class     meet 

(track). 
15.    Armour    Institute  try  out   (basketball). 
18.    Englewood    and     North     Division     High 

School  (track). 

18.  Wendell  Phillips  class  meet  (track). 

19.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Chicago  (basket- 

ball). 

26.  Freshman  try  out  (track). 

26.  Wisconsin  vs.  Chicago   (basketball). 

26.  Law  vs.  Senior  (basketball). 

26.  Tryouls  for  Freshmen  track  team. 

30.  Arts  vs.  Literature  (basketball). 

31.  Philosophy  vs.  Science  (basketball). 
Feb.    I.  Wisconsin  vs.  Chicago  (swimming). 

I.    University  High  School  vs.  Oak  Park  H. 
S.  (swimming). 


1.  Law  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

2.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago   (basketball). 

2.  Freshmen  vs.  Wilson  Ave.  Y.  M.   C.   A. 

(basketball). 

2.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Chicago  Freshmen 

(track). 

5.  Senior  vs.   Philosophy   (basketball). 

6.  Arts  vs.  Science  (basketball). 

7.  Divinity  vs.  Literature  (basketball). 
9.  Purdue  vs.  Chicago  (basketball). 

9.  Literature  vs.  Science  (basketball). 

12.  Law  vs.  Philosophy  (basketball). 

14.  Philosophy  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

15.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago  (Freshmen  track). 
15.  Law  vs.  Literature  (basketball). 

19.  Science  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

20.  Northwestern  vs.  Chicago    (basketball). 
20.  Arts  vs.  Senior  (basketball). 

23.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago  (swimming). 

2^,  Oak  Park  vs.  Hyde  Park  (swimming). 

26.  Literature   vs.   Philosophy    (basketball). 

28.  Science  vs.  Senior  (basketball). 

Mch.  I.  Law  vs.  Arts  (basketball). 

1.  Minnesota  vs.  Chicago  (basketball). 

2.  University  High  School  vs.  Oak  Park  H. 

S.  (track). 

2.  First    Preliminary    Track    Meet    of    the 
Cook  Co.  High  Schools. 


Organization  and  Equipment  of  Playgrounds 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
watered.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  any  of 
these  project  above  the  surface  in  the  baseball  field, 
as  they  will  cause  accidents. 

A  hose  connection  can  be  put  inside  the  manhole 
in  the  center.  Home  plate  can  be  put  over  a  box 
in  which  a  hose  connection  is  placed. 

PLAYING  SURFACES:— For  the  baseball  field 
a  good  closely  cropped  turf  is  best  and  is  practicable 
in  a  clay  or  loamy  soil.  If  the  playground  is  built 
of  sand,  six  or  eight  inches  of  black  dirt  must  be 
spread  over  it  in  order  to  make  a  lawn. 

Three  or  four  inches  of  coarse  cinders,  well 
packed  and  covered  with  one  inch  of  cinders,  which 
have  been  run  through  a  half  inch  screen  will  make 
a  hard  surface  over  a  sandy  bottom.  If  equal  parts 
of  screened  cinders  and  good  clay  are  mixed  to- 
gether, dampened,  spread  one  inch  thick  over  a  layer 
of  coarse  cinders  and  well  rolled,  an  ideal  playing 
surface  will  be  made  for  the  athletic  field,  the  run- 
ning track  or  any  part  of  the  playground;  such  a 
mixture  packs  well,  is  springy,  does  not  get  dusty  in 
dry  weather  and  can  be  played  on  in  the  rain. 

If  there  is  a  grass  athletic  field,  the  baseball  run- 
ways and  other  much .  used  parts  of  the  diamond 
should  be  made  of  clay  and  cinders.  About  two 
parts  of  coarse  sand  and  one  part  of  good  clay 
mixed  give  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  screened 
cinders  and  clay,  and  if  available  can  be  used  to 
good    advantage    for    running    tracks    and    walks. 


Coarse  cinders  rolled  and  covered  with  two  inches 
of  spent  tan-bark  make  a  very  artistic  and  appro- 
priate surface  for  the  basketball  court  and  little 
children's  playground. 

Under  the  gymnasium,  parallel  bars,  turning  poles, 
see-saw  and  jumping  places,  fine,  soft  sand  should 
be  spread  about  a  foot  deep.  Such  a  covering  re- 
quires no  care  to  keep  it  soft  and  it  does  not  blow 
asvay.  The  giant-stride  and  swings  must  have  vcr* 
hard  surfaces  under  them  or  in  a  few  wedks  great 
holes  will  be  worn  in  the  ground  which  will  be 
filled  with  water  every  time  it  rains.  A  strip  of  ce- 
ment side- walk  about  three  feet  wide  under-  the 
swings  works  like  a  charm.  About  the  best  thing 
for  the  giant-stride  is  a  bed  of  screened  cinders 
mixed  with  clay  spread  eight  inches  deep  and 
packed  solid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTE: — The  next  article  in  tliis  series  on  play- 
grounds will  be  one  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
have  in  hand  the  promotion  of  the  playground  idea 
in  a  city.  It  will  tell  how  to  organize  a  system. 
with  points  for  committees  and  others  having  such 
work  in  charge ;  how  to  interest  the  people,  how 
to  organize  a  committee,  how  to  raise  fimds;  meth- 
ods of  interesting  city  ofllicials,  the  city  department 
best  fitted  to  handle  playgrounds;  how  to  secure 
land;  the  matter  of  supervision;  enlarging  the 
movement  into  a  system  to  make  it  permanent. 
The  experience  of  several  cities  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  will  be  given.. 
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5.    Arts  vs.  Divinity  (basketball). 

7.  Law  vs.  Science  (basketball). 

8.  Illinois  vs.  Chicago  (track  meet). 

8.     Second    Preliminary   Track    Meet   of    the 

Cook  Co.  High  Schools. 
12.     Philosophy  vs.  Arts  (basketball). 
14.    Senior  vs.  Law   (basketball). 
16.    Third   Preliminary    Track    Meet    of    the 

Cook  Co.  High  Schools. 
22.    Bankers  vs.  Clerks  (track  meet). 
28    and    29.    Illinois    Athletic    Club    (Charity 

track  meet). 
30.    Final  Track  Meet  of  the  Cook  Co.  High 
Schools. 
April  2.    Yale  vs.  Chicago  (swimming). 

12.  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  Tournament. 

13.  Central  Association  A.  A.  U.  Gymnasium 

Tournament. 
20.    Senior  vs.  Junior  Wr<^stling  Championship. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  numer- 
ous interclass  wrestling  and  inter  fraternity  relay 
meets;  also  a  few  local  gymnastic  meets.  Dr.  J. 
E.  Raycroft  has  estimated  that  upwards  of  1000 
contestants  have  taken  part  in  these  games.  An 
analysis  of  the  schedule  shows  that  the  games  are 
mainly  interclass,  inter-department,  inter-fraternity 
and  inter-high  school  meets.  Even  the  bankers  and 
clerks  who  ordinarily  have  very  little  opportunity 
for  such  activities,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  University  in  offering  them  the 
use  of  its  gymnasium.  A  further  analysis  shows 
that  many  of  the  games  have  been  between  the  uni- 
versity and  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  athletic  club 
teams.  The  interest  in  these  games,  as  shown  by 
the  crowded  houses,  has  been  fully  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  in  the  intercollegiate  contests,  which  is 
a  very  desirable  and  happy  state  of  affairs.  Too 
much  concentration  of  interest  in  t  heintercolle- 
giate  games  has  probably  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  evils  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
such  contests. 

Another  soothing  measure  which  has  done  much 
to  keep  plenty  of  oil  poured  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  is  the  abundant  opportunity  offered  to  star 
athletes,  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  intercolle- 
giate competition,  to  stay  in  the  game  as  long  as 
they  please  with  no  sacrifice  of  glory  or  honor. 
Numerous  A.  A.  U.  competitions  are  held  and  any 
amateur  athlete  may  enter  unattached  or  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  almost  any  athletic  organization. 
That  intense  eagerness  to  get  into  action  which  an 
athlete  feels  after  he  has  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  proficiency,  as  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed course  of  training,  can  be  best  allayed  by 
giving  him  ample  opportunity  to  work  off  his  super- 
abundance of  energy. 


BASKETBALL  EVENTS.— The  annual  basket- 
ball tournament,  in  which  15  teams  were  entered, 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  U.  at  the  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
March  21,  22  and  23.  The  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ♦ 
and  University  of  Chicago  teams  cleaned  up  every- 
thing in  the  preliminaries  and  semi-finals  as  was 
expected,  and  then  came  the  crucial  test  between 
those  two  rival  teams.  Each  team  was  keyed  up 
for  the  final  struggle  and  they  made  it  one  of  the 
fastest   and   snappiest   games    ever   played    in    this 


section.  The  score  was  close  from  start  to  finish, 
and  when  the  referee  blew  his  whistle  at  the  end  of 
the  second  half,  the  score  was  22  to  19  in  favor 
of  the  Midway  five.  This  gives  the  A.  A.  U.  cham- 
pionship to  the  U.  of  C,  that  title  having  been  held 
by  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teams  ever  since  the 
tournament  idea  was  introduced  in  this  section. 

G.  B.  Affleck,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  ot  holding  a  secondary  tournament 
to  give  those  teams  a  chance  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  enter  the  big  tournament.  The  secondary 
tournament  is  now  on  and  is  being  held  in  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium. 


Dr.  H.  F.  KaUcnbcrg,*  director  of  physical  train- 
ing at  the  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  has  arranged  to  test 
the  plan  of  handicaps  in  basketball.  He  divides  his 
players  into  three  groups  according  to  their  ability. 
Group  A  he  designates  as  scratch  men,  group  B 
receives  a  handicap  of  five  points,  while  group  C 
receives  10  points.  He  has  planned  to  hold  a  tourn- 
ament in  the  near  future,  to  be  conducted  on  this 
basis. 

In  connection  with  this  tournament  he  has  de- 
cided to  introduce  another  feature  which  is  quite 
unique  and  which  is  directly  in  line  with  his  idea  of 
keeping  theory  and  practice  constantly  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  nmst  be  remembered 
that  his  students  are  all  preparing  to  enter  the  field 
of  physical  training  as  a  life  work,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  have  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  how  an  athletic  meet  should 
be  conducted. 

His  plan  is  to  select  certain  individuals  to  attend 
to  all  the  details  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meet,  such  as  arranging  the  date,  the 
guarantees,  etc.,  by  holding  correspondence  with  the 
managers  of  the  various  teams,  who  must  in  turn 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  special  duties  so 
that  the  proper  contracts  may  be  drawn  up  and  all 
friction  and  misunderstanding  avoided.  The  teams 
are  to  represent  various  local  institutions,  and  the 
eligibility  of  a  player  may  be  questioned  at  any 
time.  When  a  protest  is  made  all  the  proper  pro- 
ceedures  must  be  passed  through  in  regular  order, 
and  the  player  disqualified,  suspended, .  or  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  team  according  to  the  decision 
rendered,  all  this  involving  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  association  as  well  as  the  rules 
of  the  game, 

PERSONAL  MENTION.— E.  B.  De  Groot,  South 
Park  System,  Chicago,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  has  been  conferring 
with  Superintendent  Grieson  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  with  regard  to  a  tract  of  four  acres 
which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  schools  by  a 
philanthropist  for  play-ground  purposes.  There 
will  be  a  football  and  a  baseball  field,  also  a  quarter- 
mile  track  and  several  tennis  courts.  Off  to  one 
side  there  will  be  a  play-ground  for  small  children 
similar  to  those  in  the  large  parks  and  squares  of 
Chicago.  Another  tract  of  six  acres  has  been 
given  to  the  city  bv  Dudley  Waters,  a  citizen  of 
Grand  Rapids.  This  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
park  which  will  probably  be  modeled  after  the 
Chicago  pattern.  Mr.  De  Groot  has  been  selected 
to  draw  up  the  plans. 

(Continued  on  page  169.) 
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Games,  Plays  and  the  Gymnasium  Floor 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Continued  from  March) 
The  various  games,  however,  have  not  all  the 
same  formations.  Sometimes  the  requirement  is  for 
one  circle,  sometimes  two  circles  are  needed,  some- 
times a  large  oval  formation  is  the  ideal,  sometimes 
straight  lines  and  sometimes  long  fields,  such  as  are 
used  in  sprinting  competitions,  sometimes  square 
fields  are  desirable.    The  average  gymnasium  is  not 


large,  and  the  varous  divisions  must  play  near  each 
other.  In  ball  games  and  running  ^mes,  for  in- 
stance, the  positions  of  the  individual  players 
changes  so  often  that  the  divisions  are  constantly 
changing  their  positions.  This  encroaches  on  the 
dividing  spaces  between  the  divisions.  We  cannot 
expect  in  ordinary  gymnastics  pupils  so  perfectly 
drilled  that  during  long  and  exacting  earaes  they 
will   keep  diflFicult   formations,  and,  moreover,   it   is 
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not  desirable  that  the  average  pupils  should  devote 
too  much  attention  to  the  keeping  of  formations. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  experimenting  the 
writer  has  found  the  accompanying  floor  plan  (No. 
I  ) ,  with  the  given  dimensions,  to  be  the  best  for 
all-around  purposes  of  games,  plays,  drills  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  apparatus  work,  as  rope  jumping, 
horse,  box  and  buck  vaulting,  etc.  I  have  these 
lines  painted  on  the  floor,  the  main  lines  being  three 
inches  wide.  The  edges  of  the  lines  were  scratched 
into  the  wood  with  a  sharp,  pointed  instrument 
Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  touch  up  the  black 
lines,  it  was  only  required  to  fill  in  between  the  two 
scratched  lines.  The  dimensions  given  in  this  dia- 
f^T'dm  are  ideal  for  classes  of  about  40  pupils  and  for 
a  gymnasium  of  about  36x66  feet.  The  two  short 
sides  of  the  rectangle  should  not  be  nearer  than 
eight  feet  to  the  nearest  apparatus  or  wall  and  the 
long  side  not  nearer  than  four  feet. 

Diagram  No.  2  shows  a  class  in  closed  and  open 
line  formations.  It  can  be  seen  how  quickly  a  class 
cr.n  be  changed  into  desirable  positions  for  all  forms 


of  team  relay  races.     (Compare  diagram  Nos.  2  and 
3). 

Diagram  No.  4  shows  the  bringing  of  the  class 
into  two  circular  formations.  I  have  used  on  Hues 
according  to  this  diagram  two  different  kinds  of 
games,  although  1  only  practice  in  the  gymnasium 
one  kind  of  a  game  at  the  same  time. 

Diagram  No.  5  shows  the  whole  class  engaged  in 
one  game.  From  the  numbers  of  the  players  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  members  of  one  circle  in  the 
previous  game,  form  in  this  diagram  the  opposing 
party  to  the  other  circle.  From  two  circles  one  can 
change  quickly  to  a  large  oval  game,  by  simply 
spreading  one  circle  on  the  oval  lines  and  by  letting 
the  other  circle  step  inside  the  oval. 

Diagram  No.  6  shows  how  the  large  squares  are 
used. 

Some  of  the  games  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  a  future  article,  together  with  a  system  of  scoring 
in  class  relay  racing,  games  and  plays. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Physical  Training  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent 

By  B.  E.  McKenzie,  B.  A.,  M.  D. 


(Summary  of  paper  read  before  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  Dec.  1906.) 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  the 
law  that  exercise  should  fall  within  physiological 
limits.  In  illustrating  the  loss  of  power  resulting 
from  disease,  extensive  reference  was  made  to  the 
disabilities  following  infantile  spinal  paralysis, 
showing  that  even  in  extreme  disability  new  muscle 
combinations  can  be  made,  which,  together  with 
operative  and  mechanical  aids,  would  enable  such 
persons  to  walk.  The  most  interesting  means  de- 
scribed under  this  heading  had  reference  to  the 
extension  trolly — a  plan  by  which  a  patient  utterly 
unable  to  move  the  lower  extremities  was  sus- 
pended from  a  small  car,  running  on  an  overhead 
trolly  line  by  straps  passing  under  the  chin  and  oc- 
ciput, thus  enabling  the  patient  to  practice  move- 
ments until,  at  the  end  of  three*  months,  she  could 
walk  without  other  aid  than  that  afforded  by  braces 
and   crutches. 

In  the  treatment  of  flat  foot  physical  training  is 
of  greater  value  than  operative  or  mechanical 
means,  especially  for  young  persons.  Of  the  vari- 
ous mechanical  aids  employed,  properly  constructed 
boots  arc  the  most  important  and  valuable.  In  the 
treatment  of  lateral  curvature  and  trunk  deformi- 
ties, forcible  means  should  be  employed  to  render 
the  spine  supple  and  to  make  temporary  correc- 
tion. This  must  be  followed  up  by  training  for  the 
following  purposes:  (i)  For  development;  (2)  for 
its  educative  value.  The  most  effective  of  forcible 
means  employed  are  (i)  Extension  by  supports 
under  the  chin  and  occiput  (not  under  the  arms), 
sometimes  with  as  much  as  50  pounds  added  by 
fastening  weights  to  the  feet;  (2)  by  a  lateral  force 
employed  by  means  of  a  girth  passing  around  the 
body  at  the  point  of  greatest  convexity  of  the  curve 
and  made  to  exert  its  force  so  as  to  extend 
the  spine,  correct  the  lateral  deviation  and  un- 
twist the  rotation;  (3)  By  means  of  a  special 
machine   named   the   rotation    rack. 


Development  is  sought  in  order  that  muscles  may 
be  able  to  hold  the  spine  in  a  correct  or  improved 
attitude  after  it  has  been  rendered  supple.  The 
most  important  feature,  however,  in  physical 
training  is  the  educational  one.  Ideal  results  can 
be  obtained  only  when  the  patient  has  learned  to 
call  out  her  personality  so  as  to  hold  the  degree 
of  correction  rendered  possible  by  preceding  work. 
In  dealing  with  patients  suffering  from  functional 
or  neurotic  disorders,  it  was  shown  that  education 
in  its  widest  sense  and  properly  understood  con- 
tains the  greatest  hope  for  these  patients;  it  has 
within  it  the  germ  of  all  the  harvest  of  good  which 
they  may  reap.  It  implies  instruction  as  to  the 
harmful  influences  which  have  been  at  work, 
whether  in  the  home  or  elsewhere,  the  formation 
of  habits  of  diligence,  the  avoidance  of  gloominess 
and  moodiness  on  the  one  hand  and  of  frivolity  and 
sentimentality  on  the  other,  an  earnest  outlook  on 
society,  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  work 
for  each  one  to  do,  and  victories  to  be  achieved 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  application  and  in- 
telligent, purposeful  exercise  of  the  individual  will. 

Gymnasium  treatment  continued  day  after  day, 
for,  it  may  be,  several  months,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  the  necessary  discipline,  to  bring 
into  exercise  and  co-ordination  the  faculties  and 
powers  tending  to  produce  rational  behavior  in  a 
healthy  individual.  The  discipline,  always  kind, 
must  be  clear-cut  and  unwavering.  The  one  word 
which  expresses  more  than  any  other  the  dictum 
of  treatment  in  these  cases  is  "discipline;"  not  only 
the  discipline  which  calls  for  submission,  but  that 
which  succeeds  in  educating  the  patient  to  be  self- 
reliant,  not  simply  depending  upon  the  directions 
given  by  another,  but  exercising  her  o>yn  judgment 
and  becoming  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  her 
powers  are  subject  to  her  own  will  and  may  be 
made  to  yield  not  an  erratic,  but  an  intelligent 
obedience. 
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Question  of  Heavy  Apparatus  Work  for  Women 


Jsabelle  Thompson  Smart,  M.  D. 


(Continued  from  March.) 

Some  of  our  physical  educators  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  our  women  of  America  should  be 
as  strong  as  any  peasant  woman.  Yes  and  nol 
Save  the  mark  when  any  of  our  girls  take  on  any 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  those  poor  "slaves 
of  the  soil,"  forced  as  they  are  to  hard  manual 
labor  because  of  their  misfortune  in  being  bora 
in  a  "military  country."  Then  there  may  be  peas- 
ants and  peasants,  but  those  that  I  have  seen  any- 
where on  the  continent  of  Europe  certainly  did 
not  impress  me  either  with  their  strength  or  their 
grace,  but  with  their  muscles  over-developed,  ac- 
cording to  the  groups  most  used  at  their  habitual 
tasks,  and  in  many  other  ways  lacking  the  symme- 
try and  truly  healthful  development 

Such  an  eminent  authority  as  Dr.  Charles  A.  L. 
Reed  says:  "The  modem  extension  of  woman's 
activities  has  brought  with  it  more  or  less  of  a 
penalty  in  the  form  of  genital  diseases  induced  by 
her  occupations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
women  could  adjust  themselves  without  damage 
to  labors,  which,  through  generations,  had  been 
arranged  for  men.  Clerking  in  stores,  work  in  fac- 
tories with  imperfect  ventilation,  and  carrying  of 
heavy  burdens,  are  among  the  examples  which 
illustrate  the  infiuene  of  occupation  as  a  cause  of 
pelvic  diseases  in  women.  The  peasant  women  of 
continental  Europe  are  especially  given  to  carrying 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  head,  as  is  true  of  the 
American  negro  in  the  South,  all  these  classes 
furnish  examples  of  uterine  displacements,  espe- 
cially procidentia,  and  its  attendant  evils.  The  re- 
lative robustness  of  the  European  peasant  women 
is  largely  a  fiction  (9)." 

Our  pioneer.  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  in  his  latest 
book,  speaks  of  special  "developing  appliances, 
numbering  forty  different  pieces  which  he  h;3 
made  and  first  used  in  his  private  institution  in 
New  York  in  1878  (ro).'*  These  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  designed  for  special  developmental  ben- 
efit to  men  "immediately  sprang  into  popular  favor 
and  were  soon  copied  in  one  form  or  another  by 
various  manufacturers,  and  have  since  been  in- 
troduced into  school,  college,  athletic  club,  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums  throughout  this  countiy 
arid  in  different  parts  of  Europe  (10).''  In  giving 
his  reasons  leading  to  the  construction  of  these 
special  individual  forms  of  apparatus  he  says: 
"While  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1869,  I  began  to  make  measurements  of 
students  and  to  observe  the  difference  in  size, 
strength  and  development  that  characterize  differ- 
ent habits  and  conditions  of  life.  Two  years  later  I 
was  called  upon  to  devise  a  system  of  exercise  that 
would  be  at  once  efficient,  progressive  and  popular. 
In  thinking  the  matter  over  I  could  not  shut  out 
from  my  mind  the  marked  difference  in  physique 
of  the  men  who  had  come  under  my  observance. 
To  expect  that  a  class  of  individuals  varying  be- 
tween these  extremes,  could  be  grouped  together 
and  given  the  same  kind  of  exercise  with  any  hope 
of   benefitting    all    seemed   to    me    little   less   than 


absurd  (10)."  Is  there  not  a  fine  suggestion  con- 
tained in  these  statements,  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  physical  training  of  girls  and 
women?  If  the  fathers  of  the  &en-future  gener- 
ations needed  special  developing  apparatus,  how 
much  more  urgent  is  the  need  of  our  girls  of  the 
present  who  are  to  become  the  mothers  of  the 
coming  generations,  for  apparatus  especially  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  their  individual  develop- 
ment and  not  calculated  to  produce  diseases  and 
deformities ! 

In  summing  up  I  wish  to  state  that  apparatus 
work  on  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  pieces  of  heavy 
gymnastic  apparatus  is  wrong  and  harmful  to 
women  for  the  following  reasons: 

First:  The  condition  of  the  internal  organs  is 
seldom  known.  In  very  few  instances  are  examin- 
ations of  sufficent  rigidity  made  to  show  what  a 
girl  may  and  may  not  attempt. 

Second:  The  apparatus  used  is  unnecessary  to 
accomplish  the  developmental  object  of  tiie  work. 

Third:  The  pelvic  viscera  are  in  a  great  many 
cases — ^because  of  the  "bad  form"  of  the  work  in 
beginnners  —  badly  misplaced,  ligaments  are 
stretched  beyond  physiologic  powers  of  recovery, 
thus  permitting  of  versions  in  one  direction  or 
another  or  of  prolapsus. 

Fourth:  A  continuation  of  the  work  will  cause 
a  version  to  become  a  flexion,  and  many  times 
peritoneal  adhesions  are  formed,  making  the  work 
of  repair  much  more  serious  and  painful. 

Fifth:  In  order  to  do  the  work  in  "good  form" 
a  novice  must  do  the  work  over,  making  many  at- 
tempts in  very  "bad  form,"  with  innumerable 
wrong  landings,  sudden  slips,  and  jerky  recoveries 
and  an  occasional  bad  fall.  All  these  tend  to  pro- 
duce displacements  and  prolapse  if  none  are  pres- 
ent and  to  aggravate  them  if  they  are  already 
there. 

Sixth:  From  the  various  malpositions  acquired, 
inflammations  are  set  up  and  we  find  resultant 
ovaritis,  endometritis,  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  nu- 
merous other  symptoms  in  their  train,  painful 
menstruation  being  a  very  common  sequel. 
*  Seventh:  These  conditions  in  turn  set  up  reflex 
nervous  symptoms  and  severe  trouble  is  frequently 
encountered  by  the  family  physician. 

Eighth:  Not  sufficient  supervision  is  maintained 
to  see  that  the  clothing  worn  many  times  is  safe 
and  fitting  for  the  girl  performing  strenuous  and 
unusual  exercises;  constricting  waist  bands,  stock- 
ing suporters  suspended  from  the  waist  band,  and 
so  forth,  too  often  escape  the  attention  of  the  director. 

Ninth:  The  girls  of  today  need  a  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  exigencies  of  the  busy  rush  in  which 
we  Americans  live  and  are  plunged  "whether  we 
will  or  no,"  but  they  do  not  need  to  have  their 
nervous  organisms  stimulated  by  unnecessary  ex- 
ercise and  its  evil  results,  to  the  degree  of  mental 
and  physical  unfitness  and  to  the  verge  of  a  nerv- 
ous break-down,  which  evidences  itself  in  the  hys- 
teria so  common  among  our  so  called  "athletic 
giris." 
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I  realize  fully  that  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this 
paper  will  have  opponents  who  will  call  them 
radical,  bu^  I  am  confident  that,  if  the  statements 
I  have  made  are  considered  in  an  unbiased  manner, 
those  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  the  ideas  will 
tind  them  based  on  facts  not  to  be  refuted.  I  can 
most  fittingly  close  by  quoting  again  from  our  es- 
teemed confrere,  Dr.  Sargent :  "When  it  shall  be 
generally  known  that  the  object  of  muscular  ex- 
ercise is  not  to  develop  muscle  only  but  to  in- 
crease the  functional  capacity  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  circulation,  and  nutrition;  not  to  gain 
in  physical  endurance  merely  but  to  augment  the 
working  power  of  the  brain;  not  to  attain  bodily 
health  and  beauty  alone,  but  to  break  up  morbid, 
mental  tendencies,  to  dispel  gloomy  shadows  of 
despondency,  and  to  insure  serenity  of  spirit; 
when  men  shall  have- learned  that  much  of  the  ill- 
temper,  malevolence,  and  uncharitableness  which 
pervade  society  arises  from  feeble  health,  and  that 
the    great    mental    and    moral    disturbances  which 


sometimes  threaten  the  stability  of  a  government 
may  be  traced  to  physical  causes,  then  will  the 
training  of  the  body  rival  in  dignity  and  import- 
ance the  training  of  the  mind,  for  the  interests  of 
mind  and  body  will  be  recognized  as  insepar- 
able (10)." 
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Comments  on  Physical  Training  in  Germany 

By  William  G.  Anderson,  M.  D. 


GERMANY  is  the  home  of  gymnastics.  Every 
city  and  town  has  its  turnverein  or  turn  hall.  The 
spirit  of  Father  Jahn  still  lives  and  his  followers  are 
as  enthusiastic  in  times  of  peace  as  his  pupils  were 
when  the  training  of  the  body  was  the  building  up 
of  a  living  bulwark  for  the  Fatherland. 

The  continued  interest  in  gymnastics  in  Germany 
is  due  not  alone  to  love  of  exercise  but  to  love  of 
country,  and  fondness  for  social  intercourse.  In 
the  large  cities  the  active  turners  do  not  come  to- 
gether for  evening  practice  until  nine  o'clock,  after 
the  day's  work  is  over.  By  this  time  the  small  boys 
have  finished  their  work  and  the  big  building  is 
ready  for  the  men.  The  small  boy  remains  as  a 
spectator  as  long  as  he  may,  however,  and  in  this 
way  catches  the  fever  impelling  him  to  strive  to  be- 
come later  an  "active  turner." 

I  watched  the  men  in  the  large  gymnasium  on 
Princen  strasse  in  Berlin,  as  they  assembled  on  tthe 
turn  platz  back  of  the  building,  120  in  one  class. 
After  lining  up  four  abreast  they  marched  around 
the  platz  singing  patriotic  songs.  Stimulating  and 
affecting  was  the  sound  of  strong  hearty  voices 
singing  in  the  open,  and  under  a  pleasant  sky. 
From  the  march  and  song  they  entered  the  building, 
to  be  trained  in  mass  in  the  body  building  exercises. 
The  company  was  divided  into  sections,  which  un- 
der the  direction  of  competent  vor-turners  went 
through  set  figures  on  the  bars,  horses,  rings,  etc. 
A  game  followed  the  apparatus  work  and,  after  this 
was  over  and  the  turners  had  dressed,  they  met  in 
the  speise-hall  to  drink  beer,  eat  sandwiches,  chat 
and  sing. 

The  above  brief  description  of  what  I  saw  in 
several  of  the  turn  halls  in  Berlin  applies  to  the 
methods  found  in  every  large  city  in  the  German 
empire.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  annual 
gatherings  of  the  Deutsch  Turnerbund  several 
thousand  men,  dressed  alike,  trained  in  the  same 
movements,  meeting  on  strange  ground,  but  familiar 


Note. — Extracts  from  article  in  "Yale  Courant." 


with  the  commands,  should  "execute"  the  set  drill 
like  machinery  at  the  first  exercise.  No  voice  is 
strong  enough  to  give  the  commands  for  the  great 
mass  drill,  so  flags  are  used,  while  brass  bands  ac- 
company the  movements.  It  were  prosy  to  em- 
phasize the  efficacy  of  such  bodily  training  com- 
bined with  the  most  wholesome  social  intercourse. 

In  the  universities  I  visited  many  of  the  larger 
institutions  and  looked  in  vain  for  gymnasia  turn 
halls  and  athletic  fields.  The  bulletin  boards  were 
covered  with  notices,  but  most  of  them  had  to  do 
with  the  meeting  of  educational  societies  or  corps. 

Here  and  there  were  notices  that  men  could  get 
gymnastic  training  at  some  small  hall,  or  could  be 
taught  boxing,  or  fencing.  Occasionally  there  are 
calls  for  football,  but  other  than  this,  there  is  no 
'participation  in  track  or  field  athletics  as  is  the  rule 
in  this  country.  The  German  is  a  gymnast  but 
hardly  an  athlete. 

No  such  system  as  exis'ts  in  the  American  univer- 
sity gymnasium  is  found  in  Germany;  there  are  no 
beautiful  buildings  devoted  entirely  to  physical 
training.  I  found  no  anthropometry,  no  organized 
forms  of  exercise  for  the  several  classes,  no  athletic 
fields.  The  German  student  seems  to  have  little 
time  or  inclination  for  gymnastics  or  athletic  inter- 
ests. 

I  saw  something  of  the  German  student  as  a  duel- 
ist, however.  It  is  said  that  the  Kaiser  frowns 
upon  the  use  of  the  "schlager,"  but  it  is  whispered 
that  he  "winks"  at  the  duels  that  still  take  place.  I 
saw  men  engaged  in  sword  practice  in  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburg.  I  followed  the  men  to  the  large 
beer  garden  up  near  the  ruined  Schloss  and  went 
with  them  across  the  swift  flowing  Neckar  at  Hei- 
dleberg.    *    *    ♦ 

To  sum  up — ^there  is  little  profitable  physical 
training  in  the  German  universities  and  the  gymnas- 
tic training  of  the  town  boy  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
"gown,"  although  in  some  towns,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, there  are  buildings  devoted  to  physical 
training  which  are  connected  with  the  University. 
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Pyramids  and  Postures  for  Class  Use 

By  Albert  B.  Wegener. 
(See  preceding  page) 

THE  object  of  the  presented  series  of  pyramids  is 
to  give  a  graded  series  of  illustrated  figures  tliat 
may  be  easily  grasped  by  any  director  and  which 
will  require  very  little  explanation. 

The  simple  figures  may  be  done  in  several  sections 
by  an  entire  class  as  a  feature  in  class  work.  They 
may  be  made  even  more  attractive  for  exhibition 
purposes  by  a  smaller  class  if  they  are  used  in  com- 
bination with  marching  evolutions.  At  certain 
points  while  classes  are  doing  maze  marching  or 
running  at  the  given  command  the  class  halts  and 
immediately  assumes  the  attitudes  herein  outlined, 
and  then  continues  its  marching. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  I — The  arms  are  interlocked  and  at  the  given 
command  the  two  end  men  drop  into  the  position 
that  is  shown. 

Fig.  2 — The  same  movement  with  five  persons. 

Fig.  3 — Is  a  simple  tableaux  of  boxers,  their  vic- 
tims, and  a  peace  maker. 

Fig.  4 — The  kneeling  figure  seizes  the  end  figure's 
ankles  from  the  front  leaning  rest  and  elevates  them 
iiS  shown  in  the  cut,  while  the  other  two  figures 
perform  the  hand-stand. 

Figs.  5  and  6— Are  simple  balance  attitudes  that 
require  no  explanation. 

Fig.  7 — A  series  of  arch  bend  balances.  The  two 
center  figures  grasp  a  wand. 

Fig.  8 — Requires  no  explanation. 

Fig.  9 — A  series  of  hand,  forearm  and  head  bal- 
ances. In  the  figures  next  to  the  end,  the  knees  are 
placed  on  the  upper  arms  just  abOve  the  elbows. 
The  end  figures  show  a  horizontal  lever  on  the 
elbows. 

Figs.  ID  to  I3---Represent  attitudes  similar  to  the 
preceding  done  in  several  lines  converging  toward 
a  central  point. 

Fig.  14 — Represents  a  circle  performed  by  com- 
bination of  all  the  individual  attitudes  presented  up 
to  that  point. 


Eastern  Intercollegiate  Championships 

In  commenting  upon  the  indoor  season  of  college 
physical  activities,  just  closed,  the  "Boston  Trans- 
cript" states  that  "without  doubt  it  was  the  most 
successful  season  the  "minor"  sports  have  ever 
enjoyed.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
eastern  college  athletics  that  the  "minor"  sports 
should  be  the  ones  which  are  the  most  thoroughly 
organized.  They  receive  much  more  careful 
thought  and  prudent  management  than  the  more 
popular  "major*'  sports  such  as  football,  baseball, 
rowing  and  track  athletics.  For  every  one  of  the 
"minor"  sports  which  flourish  at  the  various  uni- 
versities there  is  an  intercollegiate  organization 
with  an  intercollegiate  championship  schedule. 
Football  and  baseball  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves." 

Du'-ing  the  winter  indoor  season  just  closed  in 
the  East  there  were  ten  activities  in  which  the 
championship  title  was  awarded.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  these  sports  and  the  1907  champions. 


Basketball  (New  England)— -Yale,  i;  Williams,  2. 

H  ockey — P  r  i  nceton. 

Fencing — Annapolis, 

Bowling — Columbia. 

Wrestling — Yale. 

Gymnastics — N.  Y.  University. 

Swimming — Princeton. 

Water-Polo— Yale. 

Association  Football — Haverford. 

Yale  easily  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  indoor 
season,  winning  three  championships,  though  one 
is  disputed.  Yale  was  first  in  basketball,  water 
polo  and  wrestling.  In  basketball  Yale's  title  is 
also  claimed  by  Williams  College,  the  winner  of  the 
New  England  championship. 


London  Olympic  Games 

THE  news  that  comes  to  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  preparations  for  the  Olympic  games  to  be 
held  at  Shepard's  Bush,  London,  next  year,  indi- 
cates steady  preparation  for  a  world  event  of  ath- 
letic note,  in  spite  of  the  several  disagreements  and 
.iiisundertsandings  that  have  arisen.  Late  news  indi- 
cates that  the  French  athletic  organizations  have 
decided  not  to  participate,  but  this  condition  may 
he  changed  during  the  next  three  months. 


A.  A.  U.  Gymnastic  Championship 

THE  national  gymnastic  championship  of  the  A. 
.\.  U.  was  held  March  21st  in  the  gj^mnasium  of  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  both  after- 
noon and  evening,  with  seven  events  and  a  good  list 
of  contestants  representing  collegeSf  Turnvereins, 
athletic  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  gymnasiums. 
The  team  championship  was  won  by  New  York 
University.  The  events  were :  Indian  club,  rope 
climbing,  flying  rings,  side  horse,  horizontal  bar, 
and  tumbling. 


Events  in  Chicago 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 
Prof.    Fred    E.   Leonard,    Oberlin   College,   Ohio, 
is  at  the  Institute  and  Training  School,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  giving  a  scries  of  ten  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Physical  Education. 


J.  H.  White  has  resigned  his  position  as  swim- 
ming instructor  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  and 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  April  15. 
He  will  be  succeeded  at  the  C.  A.  A.  by  Alexander 
Meff"ert  of  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club. 


M.  Butler  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  as  instructor  in  the  gymnas- 
ium, and  has  been  succeeded  by  Fred  Stone  of 
Miami   University,  Ohio. 


The  new  Illinois  Athletic  Club  building,  on  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  two  doors  from  the  C.  A.  A.,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  country,  is  nearing  completion, 
and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  June. 
Frank  J.  Sullivan  will  be  swimming  instructor. 


CONFERENCE  CONSIDERS  SYSTEMA- 
TIZING  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

THE  preliminary  conference  "in  the  interest  of 
the  better  recognition  of  physical  training  as  an 
integral  part  of  education  in  all  schools,  especially 
in  secondary  schools  and  colleges/'  was  held  in 
Boston,  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics, 
the  morning  of  April  6th,  as  announced  in  the 
March  "American  Gymnasia."  The  conference 
came  too  close  to  the  publication  date  of  this  is- 
sue to  permit  a  detailed  report  to  be  printed  at 
this  time,  but  such  a  report  will  be  published  in  the 
next  number.  Real  progress  was  made  and  present 
indications  are  that  something  tangible  for  the  bet- 
terment of  physical  training  will  follow  this  initial 
gathering  of  a  few  interested  people  who  have  at 
heart  the  advancement  of  their  profession. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  twenty  men  and 
women,  and  ten  letters  were  received  expressing 
deep  interest  in  the  movement  and  submitting  in-» 
formation  to  be  used  at  the  conference.  Those 
present  were  mostly  from  New  England,  but  the 
letters  received  were  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  showing  that  there  is  more  than  a  local  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  attempting  to  fix  the  status 
of  physical  training. 

The  conference  was  somewhat  general  in  its 
consideration  of  the  subject  and  there  was  much 
th  evidence  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals 


to  regard  their  own  personal  problems  and  their 
own  personal  labors  as  needing  publicity  at  that 
time,  but  this  had  its  good  places  for  it  showed 
the  conditions  in  the  several  fields  represented  and 
those  who  looked  below  the  surface  found  real  in- 
spiration from  these  personal  testimonies.  The  gen- 
eral discussion  and  submission  of  ideas  was  based 
on  the  following  three  questions  which  were  placed 
before  the  meeting: 

What  group  of  subjects  would  you  include  under 
physical  training? 

Will  you  favor  us  by  giving  in  brief  your  views 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  such  subjects? 

Do  you  think  physical  training  should  rank  as 
one  of  the  major  subjects  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges or  would  you  place  it  among  the  minor  sub- 
jects? 

These  questions  naturally  brought  forth  some 
tentative  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  be  included  under 
physical  training,  but  no  serious  difference  was  in 
evidence.  The  sentiment  so  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed concretely  was  that  there  should  be  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
in  all  forms  of  physical  activity  under  proper  in- 
struction or  supervision  and  that  proper  credit 
should  be  given  to  pupils  for  work  done.  As  to 
whether  it  should  be  a  major  or  a  minor  subject 
in  the  educational  corriculium  did  not  seem  so  im- 
portant for  present  consideration  as  to  get  physi- 
cal training  properly  recognized  by  the  authorities 
in  any  part  of  the  order  of  studies. 

After   two   hours   of  general   discussion    matters 


REQUIRED  WORK  AND  CREDIT  INFORMATION  WANTED 

We  desire  to  prepare  and  print  as  complete  a  report  as  possible  of  the  present  status  of  physical 
training  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  special  reference  to  the  colleges  and  schools  for 
men  and  women  in  which — 


(a)  Physical  training  work  is  compulsory. 

(b)  Credit  is  given  for  such  work. 
Replies  are  desired'at'once  with  information  of 

(c)  What  form  and  how  much  work  is  compul- 
sory; gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  etc.; — how  many 
hours  a  week; — indoors  or  outdoors. 

(d)  How  much  and  what  credit  is  given;  does 
it  count  toward  graduation  diploma;  amount  of 
credit  compared  to  academic  courses. 

We  would  like  also  the  following  supplementary 
information,  stating  whether — 

(e)  The  director  of  physical  training  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  or  school  faculty  and  if  so,  if 
with  powers  equal  to  heads  of  other  departments; 
and  if  the  director 

(f)  Has  actual  control  of  all  forms  of  physical 
training,  both  athletics,  gymnastics  and  games. 
Also, 

(g)  When  did  compulsory  work  with  credit  (if 
given)  go  into  effect;  and 

(h)    What  instruction  is  included  in  the  depart- 


ment of  physical  training,  (theory  and  practice)  ;  is 
hygienic  and  sexual  instruction  given. 

We  request  every  reader  who  is  a  director  of 
physical  training,  man  or  woman,  who  can  reply 
*yes"  to  (a)  and  (b)  above,  to  write  to  us  immed- 
iately, even  if  time  available  will  permit  no  more 
than  a  dozen  words  to  be  written.  The  matter  is  of 
real  importance  to  the  advancement  of  physical 
training.  We  want  to  collect  a  mass  of  facts  tnat 
will  show  the  present  standing  of  our  profession  in 
educational  institutions,  not  theories  but  practical 
facts  showing  what  is  already  being  done.  This 
cfl'ort  needs  the  personal  co-operation  of  each 
individual  instructor  who  can  contribute  any  one 
item  of  information.  This  effort  by  "American 
Gymnasia"  is  in  line  with  the  work  being  done  by 
the  New  England  Education  League  referred  to 
above,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  May 
and  future  issues. 

Send  replies,  very  brief  or  in  detail,  as  time  and 
other  conditions  admit,  but  please  reply  at  once. 


American  GymnasUt 
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were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  passing  of  a  vote 
that  the  cliaimian  and  secretary  of  the  meeting  ap- 
point a  committee  to  outline  a  preliminary  syllabus 
ot  physical  training  and  to  report  to  a  conference 
to  be  held  next  fall. 

That  physical  training  needs  systematic  treat- 
ment is  not  often  denied  but  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  profession  is  in  a  position  to  give  that 
unifying  treatment  at  this  time;  in  other  words 
whether  such  work  as  is  proposed  is  not  premature. 
In  this  connection  it  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  movement  did  not  start  in  the  pro- 
fession; no  teacher  in  physical  training  or  group 
€•!  teachers  set  the  ball  rolling.  The  movement  was 
started  by  New  England  Education  League  which 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  concerned  with 
general  education  affairs.  The  fact  that  these 
people  recognized  so  fully  the  importance  of  physical 
training  and  the  necessity  for  it  to  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  educational  system  of  schools  and 
colleges  ought  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
physical  training  profession.  To  appreciate  our  own 
work  is  one  thing;  to  have  it  appreciated  by  intelli- 
gent observers  is  quite  another. 


Playground  Instruction  at  N.  Y.  University 

The  New  York  University  Summer  School  an- 
nounces special  courses  for  those  interested  in  di- 
recting playground  work  including  organization 
?nd  administration  of  playgrounds  and  clubs  and 
practical  work  for  playgrounds.  Attention  to  this 
subject  by  a  summer  school  of  physical  education 
IS  another  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
lype  of  physical  work  and  also  that  the  physical 
training  rrofesj»ion,  or  individuals  in  it,  are  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  new  iicld. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Exhibit  at  Sportman's  Show 

At  a  recent  Sportsman's  Show  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.  City,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  that  city 
provided  a  daily  program  of  physical  work,  in- 
cluding calisthenic  drills,  apparatus  work,  wrestling, 
boxing,  fencing,  tumbling,  canoe  races,  tilting  con- 
tests, etc.,  by  men  and  boys.  As  70,000  people  vis- 
ited the  show,  the  advertising  value  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.   .\.  g\'innasiums  was  considerable. 


New  York  City  Notes 

At  its  monthly  meeting,  March  i6th,  of  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Society  of  New  York  the  subject 
was  "Variatfons  in  Growth,"  presented  by  Dr.  Clark 
Vv'issler,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  with  dis- 
cussion opened  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Crampton. 

Among  the  recent  appointments  as  supervisors  of 
physical  training  in  New  York  City  elementary 
schools  were  the  following  graduates  from  the  New 
York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education:  Maude 
Edmonds,  ]\rrs.  Ada  R.  Caulin,  Francis  J.  Elert, 
G.  W.  Hammond  and  Harry  Sperling. 

The  annual  fencing  meet  of  the  New  York  Nor- 
inal  School  of  Physical  Education,  March  31st,  was 
v/on  by  Miss  Macgaret  Barrett  of  Brooklyn.  The 
bouts  were  of  four  minutes'  duration  with  twenty- 
one  bouts.    There  were  seven  entries. 


President  Meylan  of  the  A.  P.  £.  A. 

Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  for  two  years  secretary  of 
ihe  American  Physical  Education  Association,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  association,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick.  The  mail  vote  by  which  the 
ejection  was  determined  resulted  as  follows:  Num- 
ber of  members  of  the  National  Council,  22;  num- 
ber voting,  20;  for  Dr.  Meylan,  14;  for  Dr.  Gulick, 
2;  for  E.  H.  Aruold,  2;  for  C  E.  Ehinger 
and  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard,  i  each.  A  mail  vote  is  now 
being  taken  for  secretary,  treasurer  and  editor. 


Several  groups  of  members  of  the  various  Turu- 
vereins  throughout  the  country  arc  planning  to  visit 
Germany  this  year  to  take  part  in  Turnfests  in 
the  Fatherland. 


The  Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal  for  Research  in 
Physical  Education 

THE  following  conditions  have  been  formulated 
for  the  awarding  of  the  "Robert  J.  Roberts  Medal 
for  Research  in  Physical  Education."  The  an- 
nouncement that  this  medal  would  be  offered  for 
competition  by  students  of  normal  schools  of  physi- 
cal education  in  America  was  made  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  June,  1906.  At  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  to  be  open  to  men  students  only;  since 
that  time  the  conditions  have  been  extended  to  in- 
clude women  students  also.  The  original  announce- 
ment contained  the  following  paragraphs  which  are 
reproduced  for  record : 

It  will  be  awarded  for  original  work  constitu- 
ting a  direct  contribution  to  any  department  af 
physical  education.  It  has  been  committed  to 
this  magazine  by  a  friend  of  physical  education, 
who  prefers  to  remain  unknown. 

To  give  the  medal  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  work  has  been  and  is  now  a  single-  ^ 
eyed  devotion  to  hygienic  physical  training  has 
been  judged  eminently  fitting.  If  some  degree 
of  his  earnestness  and  inspiration  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  winner,  or  winners,  of  the  medal, 
the  efforts  made  to  achieve  it  will  be  labor  well 
spent,  and  "American  Gymnasia"  will  have  com- 
pensation enough  in  bestowing  it. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD. 

I.  The  competitor  shall  be  a  member  of  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  physical  training.^ 

II.  The  thesis  shall  be  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  physical  education,  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, so  that  it  represents  original  research.  The 
subject  may  be — historical,  psycho-physical,  anthro- 
pometric, physiological,  hygienic,  g>'mnastic,  athle- 
tic, etc. 

III.  Theses  submitted  shall  be  subject  to  publi- 
cation in  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  otherwise,  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  form  of  digests. 

IV.  The  competitor  shall  present  three  typwrit- 
tcn  copies,  two  of  which  will  be  returned;  the  other 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  library  of  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

V.  All  theses  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
by   Mav  ist. 

VI.  The  judges  of  award  will  be  three  of  the 
directors  of  "American  Gymnasia,"  or  such  persons 
as  they  may  designate. 
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Personal  Views  of  Physical  Training  Tendencies 


(Continued  from  February.) 
The  following  expressions  of  opinion  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  symposium  of  which  the  first  part 
was  published  in  the  February  "American  Gymna- 
sia" as  a  result  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  number  of  men 
and  women,  members  of  the  physical  training  pro- 
fession, who  were  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  questions  asked  were  as 
follows : 

Will  you  please  give  "American  Gymnasia" 
for  publication  a  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tion? 

Question: — (a)  What  feature  of  the  A.  P. 
E.  A.  convention  was,  in  your  opinion,  of  most 
importance  ? 

(b)  What  impression  did  you  receive  from 
the  convention  regarding  the  future  progress  of 
physical  training? 


ripe  for  any  rational  propaganda  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

JAY   W.   SEAVER,   President  Chautauqua  School 
of  Physical  Education. 


The   most    important    feature    of   the    convention 
was,  I  believe,   the  opportunity  it  gave  for  the  es- 
tablishment   and    maintenance    of    social    relations 
between  representatives  of  different  sections  of  the 
country. 
The    most   impressive    feature   was   the    fact   that 
physical  educators  and  boards  of  health  are  finding 
that  they  are  interested  in  the  same  problems  and 
that  thev  can  therefore  be  of  mutual  help. 
THOMAS    A.    STOREY,    Associate    Professor    of 
Phvsical  Instruction,  College  of  the  Citv  of  New 
YoVk. 


(a.)  The  opportunities  to  meet  informally  mem- 
bers of  the  association  from  distant  places,  and  to 
discuss  personally  with  them  matters  of  interest. 
This  sort  of  intercourse  ought  to  aid  in  infusing  a 
spirit  of  unity  in  the  association. 

(b.)  The  convention  showed  a  spirit  of  friendly 
discussion  and  co-operation  which  augurs  well  for 
increasing  breadth  in  the  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  phvsical  training. 

J.  ANNA  NORRIS,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, Public  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 


You  ask  me  to  state  what  feature  of  the  late  con- 
vention impressed  me  as  of  most  importance.  For 
myself  I  can  say  at  once  that  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Cronin  was  the  feature  of  the  whole  meeting  and  I 
would  have  been  repaid  for  attendance  by  hearing 
it  alone.  That  this  would  be  so  for  the  teachers 
without  medical  education  is  probably  doubtful  but 
the  influence  of  the  paper  on  the  teacher  of  poorest 
training  must  have  been  stimulating  and  helpful. 

As  to  the  future  of  physical  training,  I  am  sure 
that  one  impressive  feature  was  the  number  of 
young  men  who  are  going  into  the  work  and  if  their 
preparation  is  liberal  the  growth  of  the  work  is 
likely  to  continue  in  geometric  ratio.  If  this 
preparation  is  not  such  as  to  put  them  on  the  same 
level  with  the  other  teachers  of  a  school  the  work 
will  be  delayed  in  its  development.     The  country  is 


(a.)  The  most  important  feature  of  the  recent 
convention  wa.s  the  social  feature.  The  reception 
in  Springfield,  the  luncheon  at  the  training  school 
and  the  entertainment  by  Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst 
and  Smith  colleges,  together  with  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  contact  with  teachers  made 
the  Springfield  convention  in  some  ways  the  most 
profitable  that  I  ever  attended. 

(b.)     I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
co-operation    and    uniformity   of   opinion   on   many 
topics  which  heretofore  have  been  subjects  of  keen 
controversy. 
GEORGE  L.  MEYLAN,  Secretary,  A.  P.  E.  A. 

The  many  opportunities  offered  the  members  for 
social  intercourse  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful as  well  as  really  beneficial  features  of  the 
Springfield  convention.  For  it  is  important  and 
helpful  in  more  ways  than  one,  that  we  of  the  pro- 
fession should,  if  possible,  become  better  acquainted 
personally. 

That  Physical  Training  stands  for  higher  ideals 
than  ever  before — ^That  it  is  being  used  more 
and  more  as  a  means  towajd  a  high  aim,  the  gen- 
eral betterment  of  all  classes  falling  under  its  influ- 
ence— That  strong  bodies,  clean  lives,  healthy  souls 
the  ends  well  worth  struggling  for — ^That  the 
teachers  seriously  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of 
their  profession — That  growing  girls  and  young 
women  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  more. 
— That  clean  athletics  should  be  encouraged  amon^ 
our  boys  and  young  men. — These  points  impressed 
me  most  earnestly. 

MARY  W.  BUTLER.  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion,   State    Normal    School,    Cortland,    N.    Y*. 

The  things  that  struck  me  most,  aside  from  the 
advantage  of  allowing  time  for  making  and  renew- 
ing acquaintances,  were  the  better  type  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of  physical  training,  the  higher 
grade  of  papers  and  discussions,  the  passing  of  the 
battle  of  the  systems  and  the  growing  tendency  to 
discuss  principles  instead,  and  the  growing  recog- 
nition accorded  to  our  work  by  other  educators  and 
bv  the  public  at  large. 

F.  E.  LEONARD,  Professor  of  Physical  Training, 
Oberlin  College,  O. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
convention,  by  the  way  in  which  the  impressions  of 
any  one  on  a  given  subject  were  not  taken  as  posi- 
tive conclusions,  but  that  evidence  was  asked  for. 
I  was  also  impressed  by  the  willingness  of  ever>' 
one  to  stand  criticism;  the  pugnacious  attitude  of 
formerly  has  disappeared,  caused  first  by  the  leaders 
in  our  profession  understanding  one  another  better, 
and  second,  by  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  nianv  wavs  bv  which  we  mav  reach  our  goal. 
WM.  A.  STECHER.  Director  of  Physical  Training, 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools;  editor  "Mind  and 

Body." 
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A  personal  letter  from  a  director  who  does  not 
care  to  have  his  name  quoted,  says : 

On  the  whole  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
papers.  They  took  up  too  much  time  and  left  too 
little  time  for  the  discussions,  which  I  considered  of 
far  more  practical  importance. 

As  to  my  impressions  of  the  future  of  physical 
training,  I  feel  more  confident  than  ever  that  we  are 
in  a  profession  which  is  gaining  not  only  in  recog- 
nition and  dignity,  but  one  which  will  fill  a  very 
important  place  in  educational  institutions.  1  feel 
far  better  satisfied  than  ever  that  I  have  a  part  in 
this  work.  Many  of  the  papers  dealing  directly 
with  secondary  school  matters  were  in  general  good, 
but  not  of  practical  help.  They  were  more  encour- 
aging than  otherwise. 


especially  to  Greece,  and  the  athletic  games  of  that 
country. 


(a.)  Perhaps  in  no  other  plan  of  gymnastic 
work  is  there  so  much  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  individuality  as  in  gymnastic  therapeutics.  The 
meeting  of  the  section  devoted  to  this  work,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  society  to  be  known  as  the 
Therapeutic  Gymnastic  Society  marked  an  afternoon 
of  profit.  Many  new  and  helpful  suggestions  were 
g'ven  by  the  speakers,  and  the  fact  was  made  clear 
that  this  method  of  treatment  is  having  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  large  cities. 

(b.)  The  meeting  showed  a  marked  trend  to- 
ward the  promulgation  of  gymnastics  that  make 
for  health  and  endurance,  and  away  from  any 
form  that  encourages  sensationalism  or  superficial 
display.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  meeting  was 
one  of  cheerfulness  and  good  will  to  men,  and  under 
this  dominant  influence  there  was  little  occasion  for 
the  acrimonious  debate  or  the  quasi-political  lobby- 
ing which  have  been  known  to  mar  other  conven- 
tions. 

BARONESS  ROSE  POSSE,   President  Therapeu- 
tic Gymnastic  Society,  Boston. 


I  can  answer  your  two  questions  in  two  brief  sen- 
tences. 

(a.)  I  believe  the  "round  table"  talks  among  a 
group  of  experts  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
piece  of  educational  work  that  can  be  done  at  a 
convention. 

(b.)  The  impression  received  from  the  conven- 
tion was  that  we  are  progressing  as  a  body  of  edu- 
cators in  the  larger,  more  wholesome  and  exact 
concepts  of  our  function  in  the  educational  work. 
CLARK  W.  HETHERINGTON,  Director,  Dept. 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  University  of 
Missouri. 


Cincinnati  Events  of  Interest 

The  fourteenth  annual  mid-winter  athletic  car- 
nival by  the  Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic  Club 
the  evening  of  March  9th  was  participated  in  by 
over  400  individual  men  and  boys,  mostly  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  immediate  vicinity. 

The  recently  formed  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Physical  Training  has  held  three  interesting  meet- 
ings since  organization.  The  first  was  addressed 
by  President  Carl  Ziegler  on  the  History  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  At  the  second  meeting  H.  H.  Bux- 
ton read  a  paper  on  History  of  Athletics  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  third  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Harry  of  University  of  Cincinnati  on  his  trip  abroad. 


St.  Louis  News  Notes 

Ihe  St.  Louis  Grammar  Sdiool  Athletic  League 
is  being  formed  under  the  direction  of  men  who 
are  vitally  mterested  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
younger  generation. 

The  city  proposes  to  open  five  new  parks,  with 
athletic  liejds  and  playgrounds.  A  half  a  do/.en 
free  bathing  establishments  are  to  be  ready  for 
use  this  summer.  Ihesc  will  be  built  in  the  more 
densely  populated  districts. 

The  Washington  University  woman's  gymnasium 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  September.  It 
is  built  in  connection  with  McMillan  dormitory, 
which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  costing  $350,000. 

The  Mississipi  Valley  Atliletic  Conference  was 
recently  formulated  at  Kansas  City.  The  members 
comprise  Washington  University,  Missouri  State 
University,  Kansas  University  and  Iowa  University. 
The  conference  will  be  the  dominating  factor  in 
western  athletics  south  of  the  Chicago  conference 
di.strict.  The  more  important  rules  adopted  are: 
I,  One  year  residence;  II,  bonafide  student; 
HI,  students  cannot  play  more  than  three  years  m 
the  aggregate;   IV,  amateur  rule. 


Spring  Outdoor  Work  at  U.  of  P, 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gymnasium 
work  ended  the  last  week  in  February  with  the  ex- 
Iiibition  of  which  the  program  was  printed  in  the 
March  "American  Gymnasia."  Following  that  ex- 
hibition another  type  of  work  was  introduced  includ- 
ing physical  education  courses  consisting  of  class  les- 
sons in  wrestling,  in  boxing  and  in  swimming,  with 
one  period  a  week  for  each  class  in  the  swimming 
pool.  With  the  beginning  of  opportunity  for  outdoor 
work  the  classes  begin  training  in  Franklin 
Field  in  general  athletics  with  classes  graded  ac- 
cruing to  the  ability  of  the  men.  The  season  closes 
April  24  with  the  annual  outdoor  demonstratioD. 
La:>t  year  400  men  took  part  in  this  demonstration; 
Jus  year  800  or  more  contestants  are  expected. 
Tliat  the  picturesque  value  of  this  feature  of  physi- 
cal education,  unique  in  American  colleges,  has  out- 
side recognition,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  movmg 
picture  companies  have  asked  and  been  granted 
permission  to  take  pictures  of  the  event  to  be  later 
exhibited  throughout  the  country.  The  work  out- 
lined above  is  conducted  by  J.  Leonard  Mason,  in- 
structor in  gymnastics. 


N.  A.  G.  U.  Normal  College  at  Indianapolis 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German-American 
Teachers'  Seminary  and  the  Normal  School  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union  did  not  work 
together  to  advantage  under  the  conditions  and  de- 
mands of  modern  schools  of  physical  training,  a 
separation  has  taken  place.  The  building  at  Mil- 
waukee has  been  soid  to  the  seminary  which  will 
continue  to  occupy  it.  The  normal  school  will, 
beginning  September  ist,  be  located  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  with  the  title  Normal  College  of  the  North 
American  Gymnastic  Union.  The  college  at  India- 
napolis will  offer  one,  two,  three  and  four  year 
courses,   leading  to   degrees 
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Hygienic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 


By  Ernst  Hermann 


(Continued  from  February.) 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  5.  From  the  descrip- 
tion thus  far  given  it  would  seem  as  if  every  pupil 
of  one  class  would  have  to  take  the  same  douche 
alike.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  can 
best  compare  this  bath  with  the  usual  class-room 
conditions  in  any  school.  The  pupils  of  one  class 
always  are  of  about  the  same  degree  of  intelligence 
and  training,  and  the  lessons  meet  their  average 
needs,  yet  the  instructor  always  will  have  to  use 
efficient  efforts  with  those  who  are  somewhat  be- 
low the  average  standing,  and  also  must  manage  to 
stimulate  those  pupils  who  are  above  the  medium. 

In  hygienic  matters  we  should  be  more  careful  to 
meet  the  variations  in  health,  strength  and  tempera- 
ments of  the  individuals  from  the  average  class.  Yet 
this  variation,  at  least  in  health  and  strength,  is 
not  as  great  as  the  medical  profession  is  apt  to 
make  one  believe.  We  are  dealing  with  healthier 
humans  than  the  average  physicians  do,  and  it  is  not 
right  that  we  encourage  the  notions  of  sane  individ- 
uals too  much.  There  are,  however,  especially 
among  the  older  pupils  and  many  adults,  a  great 
variety  of  tastes,  ideas  and  fads,  and  it  is  in  order 
to  get  them  to  embrace  rational  methods,  that  we 
must  provide  for  all  enough  variations  to  meet  all 
the  needed  or  fancied  requirements. 

This  system  provides  these  variations  in  a  rational 
way.  The  operator  issue  signals  by  electric  balls 
to  the  undressing  pupils  in  the  dressing  booths. 
The  class  as  a  whole  has  had  instruction  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  signals  and  each  dressing 
room  is  furthermore  provided  with  a  printed  code 
of  all  signals.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  signal 
means  the  batliroom  is  ready  and  the  temperature 
of  the  showers  is  104  degrees;  the  second  signal 
means  the  water  is  100  degrees;  the  third  signal 
It  is  95  degrees.  When  all  are  in  the  bathroom  the 
temperatures  are  further  announced  at  every  de- 
cline of  5  degrees.  This  will  permit  those  whose 
douche  should  not  be  above  or  below  a  certain  de- 
gree to  enter  or  leave  at  exactly  the  right  moment. 
Futhermore,  those  who  desire  a  "strong"  bath  as 
to  extreme  variations  of  temperatures  and  pressure 
and  length,  are  placed  in  rows  by  themseives.  With 
weak,  young  or  inexperienced  bathers,  the  system 
permits  the  cutting  off  of  the  further  supply  of 
water  in  order  to  avoid  over  stimulation.  The 
real  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bather  without 
any  waste  of  time  can  enter  the  bath  at  exactly  the 
prescribed  temperature,  and  that  he  can  leave  it 
without  fussing  to  shut  off  the  water. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  6. — That  the  bathroom 
can  be  heated  within  one  minute  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature has  been  shown  in  the  second  part  of  an- 
swer third.     It  was  shown  how  this  was  done  with- 


NOTE. — ^This  paper  was  begun  in  the  November, 
1906,  issue.  Back  numbers  can  be  supplied  (15 
cents  each)  while  the  limited  supply  lasts. 


out  impairing  the  purity  of  the  air.  In  reversed 
fashion  the  room  is  cooled  down  in  harmony  with  the 
decreasing  temperature  of  the  douche-water.  The 
room  having  been  heated  with  moist  steam,  this 
steam  naturally  condenses  rapidly,  especially  since 
practically  one-tenth  of  the  air-space  is  being  con- 
stantly lashed  by  the  rushing  sprays.  Futhermore, 
the  operator  gradually  opens,  in  his  closet,  (by  re- 
versing the  ventilating  levers),  the  various  ventila- 
tors until  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  in  harmony 
with  tlie  douche. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No,  7. — ^Thc  lengthwise  par- 
titions must  be  6  feet  high;  the  crosswise  partitions 
must  be  41-2  to  5  feet  high.  This  provides  suffi- 
cient privacy,  as  an  individual  would  have  to  make 
extra  efforts  if  he  wished  to  see  his  neighbors. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  &— From  cut  No.  4 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  whole  trunk  of  the  bather  is 
being  covered  by  the  two  showers,  both  in  front  and 
back.  The  sprays  are  each  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
by  the  time  the  shower  readies  the  trunk  of  the 
bather  it  has  a  vertical  diameter  of  about  i  1-2  feet, 
an  horizontal  diameter  of  about  i  foot.  The  sprays 
are  placed  at  opposite  comers  of  the  square,  which  is 
formed  by  the  four  partitions,  and  are  therefore  4 
feet  apart.  They  are  placed  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  two  showers  will  cross  about  4  feet  from  the 
floor.  Futhermore,  the  height  of  this  crossing  joint 
varies  about  i  foot  from  the  front  end  of  the  rows 
to  the  rear  end.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  different  heights  of  the  pupils,  the  tallest  pupils 
standing  in  the  rear  end  douche  cells.  If  the  same 
bathroom  is  used  by  both  adults  and  children,  small 
platforms  are  provided  for  children. 

The  arrangement  of  the  proper  angle  of  the  show- 
ers and  the  proper  height  of  the  crossing  point  of 
the  showers  insures  that  the  water  strikes  the 
bather's  trunk  at  the  proper  angle  as  well  as  all 
over;  it  keeps  his  head  out  of  the  water  all  the  time 
and  does  not  require  his  bending  into  all  kinds  of 
contortions  to  get  the  water  whether  be  wants  it  most 
to  strike,  i.  e.,  down  the  spine  and  chest.  Again  with 
a  side  step  or  forward  step  he  can  place  himself  in 
such  a  position  that  the  water  can  reach  any  part  of 
his  extremities. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  9.— If  the  partitions 
are  of  such  height  as  given  in  No.  7,  and  if  the 
showers  are  crossing  at  the  described  height  then 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  water  jumping  from 
one  bather  to  the  other.  The  two  showers  must 
cross  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  douche  cell.  One 
way  to  prevent  the  floor  or  used  water  from  strik- 
ing other  bather's  feet,  or  obliging  the  bather  to 
stand  in  water  is  the  placing  of  a  crated  wooden 
floor  6  to  10  inches  above  the  cement  floor.  This 
arrangement  sometimes  may  become  necessary  if 
no  sufficient  pitch  is  at  our  disposal  for  the  proper 
placing  of  gutters  lengthwise  through  the  bathroom. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  10. — ^Tlie  most  pKcrfect 
sanitary  arrangement  is  attained  by  having  pitched 
deep  gutters  lengthwise  between  each  two  rows  of 
cells,  and  along  two  walls,  and  by  pitching  the 
floors  of  adjoining  rows  of  cells  toward  the  gutters. 
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Crated  wooden  floors  are  very  unsanitary.  Wooden 
fixtures  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  in 
any  bathroom.  But  if  wooden  crated  floors  are 
necessary,  1  should  advise  two  sets  of  floors.  From 
cut  No.  4  and  the  plan  of  the  bathhouse,  much  can 
be  seen  how  the  partitions,  etc.,  should  be  built.  If, 
in  addition  to  this  form  of  cell  partitions,  we  have  a 
cement  floor  and  properly  placed  gutters  and  no 
wood  flooring,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  avoid 
the  least  bit  of  accumulations  of  dirt.  The  matter 
of  an  easy  and  absolute  mode  of  keeping  the  batli- 
room  clean  is  of  the  greatest  miportance  if  sweet, 
pure  air  shall  exist  in  it  at  any  time.  The  possibil- 
ity of  quick  accumulation  of  filth  and  bad  odors  in 
any  bathroom  is  a  very  easy  matter  when  we  con- 
sider that  240  to  300  pupils  can  be  douched  every 
hour.  Only  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  any 
catch  places  for  dirt  and  a  place  where  a  smart 
stream  of  hot  water  can  be  quickly  applied  to  any 
part  of  it  will  assure  any  demand  for  absolute 
cleanliness. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  11. — From  the  previous 
descriptions  and  the  many .  details  which  I  have 
described  it  will  seem  to  the  reader  as  if  it  might 
be  very  diflicuit  to  have  one  instructor  attend  to 
all  these  details,  of  adjusting  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water,  of  regulating  the  water  pressure  and 
attending  to  all  the  signals,  and  of  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  class  of  40  or  60  pupils.  I  have  broken  in 
quite  a  number  of  "green"  attendants,  and  there- 
fore assure  the  reader  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  have  one  person  attend  to  all  with 
absolute  precision  and  ease. 

Cut  No.  3  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  by  which  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  water  is  controlled.  The  two  perpendicular 
handles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cut  control  all  the 
water  aiid  adjust  all  the  temperature  changes.  The 
two  round  handles  at  the  extreme  left  and  right  of 
the  stand,  regulate  the  pressure  and  regulate  the 
drainage  of  all  overhead  pipes.  The  fork  like 
handles  in  the  upper  part  control  each  two  sets  of 
pipes  which  lead  to  one  row  of  douche  cells.  If 
these  handles  stand  at  right  angles  both  sprays  of 
each  cell  are  flowing;  if  this  handle  is  switched 
to  one  side  only  one  spray  flows;  if  this  handle  is 
switched  over  to  the  other  side  it  closes  one  set 
and  opens  the  other  set  of  sprays. 

By  this  arrangement  I  have  attained  what  I  call 
the  "alternating  shower."  We  hereby  reduce  the 
area  of  iniihdation  by  half  and  gain  pressure  or 
quantity  which  is  of  great  importance  both  in  the 
tonic  effect  of  the  douche  as  well  as  in  gaining 
pressure.  It  avoids  too  strong  "shocks,"  aids  in 
mechanical  stimulation,  and  by  its  rythmical  alterna- 
tion avoids  the  physiological  phenomeman  of 
"holding  the  breath,"  and  induces  rythmical  deep 
breathing.  Through  the  pipes,  which  are  12  inches 
apart,  the  instructor  has  a  clear  view  of  every 
douche  cell.  On  the  left  side  he  has  the  buttons 
for  his  electric  bell  signals,  and  at  his  right  side  are 
the  various  levers  which  regulate  the  ventilators, 
(i.  e.,  window,  airshafts  and  fans.) 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  12. — Cut  No.  5,  a  plan 
of  a  bathhouse  annex,  one  dressing  room  being  lo- 
cated on  each  side  of  the  bathhouse,  shows  how 
there  exists  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
dressing  room  to  bath  room,  and  if  the  reader  will 
compare  the  numbers  of  the  dressing  booths  and 
douche  cells,  he  can  see  how  the  distance  is  prac- 


tically the  same  for  every  member.  An  important 
factor  is  the  placing  of  doors  at  each  end  of  the 
bathrooms,  and  furthermore  the  doors  being  ratlier 
wide  it  takes  about  half  a  minute  to  have  every 
member  to  the  bathroom  after  the  first  signal  has 
been  given. 

ANSWER  to  demands  No.  13  and  14. — A  close 
study  of  the  dressing  room  arrangement  as  shown 
in  cut  No.  5  will  show  the  reader  how  a  very  inex- 
pensive mode  of  partitions,  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
will  furnish  sufficient  privacy  for  each  member  of 
one  class.  With  help  of  the  ceiling  and  side,  ventila- 
tion and  the  hot  air  heating  system  and  a  fan,  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  room  can  be  adjusted 
rapidly  and  each  person  in  each  dressing  booth 
will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  adjusted  tempera- 
tures, without  any  exposure    to  drafts. 

Two  sets  or  two  rooms,  with  each  40  dressing 
booths,  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  every 
new  arriving  class  a  nicely  aired  room.  Class  mem- 
bers usually  begin  to  collect  10  minutes  before  class 
is  called,  and  stay  until  about  10  minutes  after  the 
bath  is  finished.  Each  dressing  room,  therefore,  be- 
ing used  alternatively  by  the  successive  classes,  is 
occupied  by  the  pupils  about  one-half  hour  in  every 
hour.  Each  dressing  room  at  any  one  given  time 
has  only  pupils  of  about  the  same  bodily  conditions, 
consequently  the  temperature  can  be  adjusted  to 
degrees  which  are  beneficial  to  all.  Yet  the  most 
essential  thing  in  tliis  two-room  arrangement  is 
the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  alternating  periods 
of  use  and  not  in  use  they  can  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated between  two  classes.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  douche,  individual  tastes  and  needs  arc  met, 
and  in  this  case  by  a  system  of  small  hot  air  holes, 
of  which  one  is  in  each  dressing  booth.  This,  each 
bather  can  adjust  for  himself  should  the  general  tem- 
perature not  bring  about  the  desired  reaction  after 
the  bath.  By  a  very  simple  device,  however,  all 
these  individual  airholes  can  be  shut  by  the  central 
controller,  so  that  there  can  never  be  a  decided 
change  of  temperature  from  the  normal,  i.  e.,  that 
temperature  which  is  stimulating  to  the  average. 

Without  going  into  detail  about  what  constitutes 
the  temperature  changes  which  should  be  brought 
about  in  the  dressing  room  during  the  course  of 
occupation  by  one  class,  I  will  say  that  generally 
a  moderate  temperature  should  be  the  rule  when 
pupils  first  enter  in  their  street  clothing.  When 
they  return  from  the  exercises  it  should  be  at 
least  10  degrees  warmer,  and  again  when  they  re- 
turn from  the  bath  it  should  be  about  20  degrees 
cooler.  This  last  period  demands  a  still  further 
gradual  lowering  while  dressing  is  going  on  until 
the  temperature  resembles  as  much  as  possible  the 
temperature  to  which  the  pupil  has  to  return, 
which  usually  means  the  outdoor  conditions. 
Draughts  should  always  be  avoided. 

Each  dressing  booth  should  be  provided  with  a 
small  stool  and  small  shelf  and  at  least  six  hooks. 
These  hooks  must  be  placed  high  enough  to  permit 
the  hanging  of  all  clothing  at  full  length.  The  wet 
towels  should  be  deposited  in  a  box  or  basket  out- 
side the  dressing  room  and  all  gymnasium  clothing 
should  be  delivered  at  the  gymnasium  oflice  or  check 
room,  for  immediate  drying.  Each  dressing  room 
should  have  two  water  closets,  one  at  each  end, 
and  looking-glasses  should  exist  at  each  end  of  each 
aisle. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


GROWTH    AND    EDUCATION.— By    John    M. 

Tyler,  professor  of  biology.,  Amherst  College. 

(To    be    published    May,    1907,    by    Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.) 
This  book  is  to  be  the  result  of  Professor  Tyler's 
study  of  physical  conditions  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  of  which  subject  he  has  told  some- 
thing recently  in  public  addresses.  The  book's 
purpose  is  "to  determine  what  shall  be  the  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  m  each  successive  stage 
up  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  It  is 
generally  admitted  academically  that  education 
.should  follow  the  laws  of  growth.  Practically,  for 
the  most  part,  this  principle  is  ignored.  Prof. 
Tyler  shows  that,  owing  to  the  complexity  of 
growth,  nature  can  supply  vitality  for  only  certain 
kinds  of  growth  at  certain  times.  If  the  vitality  is 
demanded  for  other  purposes  than  that  belonging 
to  a  given  epoch  of  the  child's  life,  deformity  of 
function  must  result."  Judging  from  the  writer's 
recent  addresses,  the  book  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  who  have  active  interest  in  physical 
education. 


being  in  separate  books  is  an  advantage  in   many 
ways,  from  a  practical  standpoint 


GOOD     HEALTH.— By    Frances     Gulick    Jewett, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     Price  40  cents.     Il- 
lustrated.    Pages,  172. 
TOWN   AND   CITY.— By   Frances   Gulick  Jewett, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.    Price  50  cents.    Illus- 
trated.   Pages,  272. 
Two  books  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene  Series,  of  which 
there  are  to  be  several.    The  series  is  edited  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  Gulick.     The  books  aim  to  tell  in  the  style 
of  li  story  rather  than  that  of  text  books  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  wide  sub- 
ject of  hygiene.     Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  things 
that  are  within  the  life  and  understanding  of  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  books  are  prepared.    The  first 
volume  treats  of  pure  air,  ventilation,  care  of  eyes, 
cars,  teeth,  skin  and  lungs,  impoitance  of  exercise 
and   bathing,    and   allied    facts.     The   second   book 
mentioned  above  covers  the  subject  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  towns  and  cities;  the  claim  is  made  that 
these  matters  have  never  before  been  presented  to 
children.     For  school  use,  for  which  the  boo4cs  arc 
printed,  they  should  supply  valuable  means  of  im- 
parting knowledge  to  pupils  of  adolescent  age  and 
younger. 


OLD     DANISH     FOLK     DANCES.— Translated 
from  the  Danish  by  Lida  S.  Hanson  and  Laura 
W.  Goldsmith.     Price  75  cents.   (Music  in  two 
books,  $2.30.) 
Describes   folk  dances   approved  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Promotion  of  Folk  Dances  in  Copenhagen. 
The   method  of  teaching    is   presented,    making  it 
that  much  more  easy  for  teachers  to  make  use  of 
the  work  presented.    The  description  and  the  music 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


A  Series  of  Books  from  England 

Several  recently  published  books  on  gymnastics 
and  other  parts  of  physical  training  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  publishers,  Gale  &  Polden,  England. 
These  books  are  of  a  class  not  conunonly  published 
in  this  country  and  for  that  reason  supply  technical 
information  and  suggestions  not  so  readily  obtained 
here  in  printed  form.  This  is  especially  true  ot  the 
books  on  practical  apparatus  work.  The  titles  and 
brief  comments  upon  six  of  the  books  follow.  The 
books  can  be  supplied  by  American  Gymnasia  Co. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PARALLEL  BARS. 
— By  Dimmock.  Price  50  cents.  Illustrated  by 
large  charts  ot  exercises.  Has  practical,  working 
value. 

TRICKS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORI- 
ZONTAL BAR.— By  Dimock.  Price  50  cents.  Il- 
lustrated by  large  chart  of  advanced  exercises.  Has 
some  good  "sttmts." 

THE  VAULTING  HORSE  and  How  to  Use  it 
— By  Campbell.  Price  50  cents.  Aims  to  supply 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  other  books  by  beginning 
at  the  begining  and  showing  elementary  movements 
in  proper  form.     Well  illustrated. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  and  Light  Dumb-BcU 
Drill. — By  Betts.  Price  55  cents.  Gives  in  pocket 
size  book  some  of  tlie  physical  exercises  used  in 
the  British  army.     Illustrated. 

THEORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  This  is  a  revised  edition 
of  a  book  that  is  known  to  some  American  instruc- 
tors. Contains  practical  suggestions  for  school  con- 
ditions as  well  as  upon  physical  training  in  general 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EXEROSES.— By 
Chesterton.  Price  $1.50.  Presents  the  practical 
side  as  the  book  just  mentioned  does  the  theory  of 
physical  education.  Illustrated  with  exercises  and 
music  accompanying. 


Current  Articles  of  Interest 

Among    recent    articles     containing    material    of 

more  or  less  interest  to  physical  training  instructors 

and  others  desiring  to  keep  posted  on  the  current 

literature  of  this  nature,  are  the  following: 

The  Doctor  m  the  Public    School:  the  work    and 

place   of  the   medical   inspector   among  school 

children,  by  John  J.  Cronin,  Review  of  Reviews, 

April,  25  cents. 

The  Art  of  Walking,  by  Bliss  Carman,  Ddineator, 

April,  15  cents. 
Nature's   Guide   to   Health,   by  Luther   H.   Gulick, 

World's  Work,  April,  25  cents. 
The  Forgotten  Art  of  Walking,  by  George  L.  Mcy- 

lan,   Suburban  Life,  April,  15  cents. 
Complexion  as  the  Basis  of  Universal  History,  Cur- 
rent Literature,  April,  25  cents. 
Japanese  Children  at  School  and  Play,  The  Circle, 

April,  10  cents. 
Physical   Training:   a   Question   of  Judicious    Sup- 
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port,  by  Carl  J.  Kroh,  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  20  cents. 

Injury  of  Eating  Between  Meals,  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  April,  15  cents. 

Fruits  and  Veeetables  as  Nutrients,  by  Lenora  B. 
Ellis,  Delineator,  April,  15  cents. 

Three  Causes  of  Much  Sickness,  by  L.  H.  Gulick, 
Good    Housekeeping,   April,    15   cents. 

The  Physical  Life:  from  the  religious  standpoint, 
by  Rudloph  M.  Binder,  Homiletic  Review,  April, 
25  cents. 

Schoolboy  Oarsmen  of  Germany,  by  Fritz  Morris, 
Recreation.  April,  15  cents. 

Canoeing,  by  L.  D.  Sherman,  Recreation,  April,  15 
cents. 

Physical  Culture  and  Elocution  as  a  Means  of  Live- 
lihood for  Girls,  by  Anna  S.  Richardson, 
Woman's   Home  Companion,  April,  10  cents. 

Play  and  Dancing  for  Adolescents,  by  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Independent,  Feb.  14,  10  cents. 

The  Man  who  Lives  on  His  Nerves,  by  William  L. 
Howiard,  Sat.  Eve.  Post,  March  16,  5  cents. 

Athletics  at  West  Point,  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller,  Les- 
lie's Weekly,  March  7,  10  cents. 

The  Spirit  of  Life's  Game,  by  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
Outlook,  March  16,  10  cents. 


Physical  Education  in  Greece  and  Rome,  an  histori- 
cal Sketch,  by  L.  F.  Fund,  Am.  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,  March,  .«;o  cents. 

Baseball  Technique,  by  R.  D.  Purinton,  Am.  Physi- 
cal Education  Review,  March,  50  cents. 

Music  as  an  Accompaniment  to  Physical  Exercises, 
by  Jakob  Bolin,  Am.  Physical  Education  Re- 
view, March,  50  cents. 

Age  Limitation  of  Sports,  by  H.  Toeppen,  Mind 
and  Body,  March,  10  cents. 

Dancing  in  the  Gymnasium,  by  N.  C.  Seuss,  Mind 
and  Body,  March,  10  cents. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

Miss  Homans  was  the  guest  at  a  hmcheon  of 
the  B.  N.  S.  G.  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  23rd. 
Later  the  cluh  held  a  small  informal  meeting  with 
others  intere-'^ted  in  physical  education. 

On  March  8th  the  junior  class  entertained  the 
faculty  and  senior  class  at  a  delightful  Japanese 
party. 

March  28th,  Miss  Henrietta  Ross,  1905,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Andrew  Woodward  Allen.  Their  home 
will  he  at  151   North  Center  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Appointments  from  the  class  of  1907  for  next  year 
are:  Eleanor  Davis,  assistant  at  Randolph- Macon 
College,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Alice  M.  Montgomery, 
to  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
Ruth  Pope,  1904,  resigned  on  account  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage:  Margery  W.  Davis,  assistant. 
State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Agnes  Thompson,  1905,  resigned;  Helen  Burke, 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics  and  Swimming  for  Nurses, 
and  assistant  in  corrective  work  to  Dr.  C.  L. 
Starr,  Toronto  Sick  Children's  Hospital ;  Helen 
Heath  to  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Miss  Jones'  School, 
Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia. 

Edna  Williams  is  to  be  at  Miss  Bickford's  camp, 
Sea  Pines,  Brewster-on-thc-Cape,  Mass.,  for  the 
summer. 


Miss  Mary  J.  Price,  1906,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  grade  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  Director  W.  A.  Stecher. 

Miss  Alga  Beck,  1906,  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Training  at  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  place  of  Miss  Maud  Hopkins 
resigned.  Her  place  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Dayton, 
O.,  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen, 
1904,  who  has  resigned  her  position  at  Havergal 
College,  Toronto. 

Miss  Dora  Brown,  1904,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  Pittsburg,  in 
place  of  Miss  Grace  Whitmore,  1902,  resigned  on 
account  of  her  approaching  marriage. 

Miss  Ethel  Perrin,  1892,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
the  Physical  Training  for  Women  in  the  Summer 
School  at  Chicago  University  this  year.  Her  as- 
sistant will  be  Miss  Elizabeth  Dickerson,  1907. 


Business  Directory 

A  Classified  List  of  Gymnasium,  Athletic,  Play- 
ground and  Camp  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Sold  by  Reliable  Concerns 


This  Directory  will  h%  printed  monthly  hereafter 

AXTHROPOMETRIC  APPARATUS.  —  Instru- 
ments for  physical  measurements.  Write  for 
catalog.  NARRAGANSETT  MACHINE  CO., 
Providence,  R.  I. 


APPARATUS  FOR  GYMNASIUMS.— All  kinds 
for  all  conditions.  Write  for  catalogs.  NAR- 
RAGANSETT MACHINE  CO.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

BOOKS  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.— All  the 
new  and  old  gymnastic  and  athletic  books  sup- 
plied by  AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


GYMNASIUM  SUITS  for  ladies,  misses  and  chil- 
dren, made  properly,  perfect  fitting.  COLUM- 
BIA BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM  SUIT 
CO.,  145  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOCKS  FOR  LOCKERS.— Keyless  locks,  oper- 
ated by  sight,  sound  or  touch.  Different  from 
the  others.  Sample  (for  drawer  or  locker 
door)  $1.00.  MILLER  LOCK  CO.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


LOCKS  WITHOUT  KEYS.— Miller  Keyless  locks 
are  always  suitable  for  locker  and  other  doors. 
J.  B.  MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 
Kent,  O. 


PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS  complete  for  all  sized 
grounds.  Write  for  particulars.  NARRA- 
GANSET  MACHINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SHOWER  BATH  VALVE.— Soderlund  anti- 
scalding  valve,  easily  operated,  readily  fitted  to 
existing       connections.  UNION       BRASS 

WORKS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Appointments  in  Philadelphia 

The  following  teachers  in  gymnastics  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Philadelphia  have  beenappointed 
at  salaries  of  $1000  a  year,  as  assistants,  to  W.  A. 
StecRer,  director  of  the  department  of  physical 
education:  Hans  Ballin,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  David 
G,  Lewis,  Philadelphia;  Philip  G.  Lewis,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Miss  Edith  T.  Paschall,  Willimantic  ,Conn. ; 
Annie  L.  Cressman,  Lansdowne,  Pa. ;  Mary  J. 
Price,  Philadelphia;  Emma  E.  Walton,  Philadelphia; 
Jeannette  B.  Walker,  Philadelphia.  Two  more  men 
teachers  are  to  be  appointed. 


School  Hygiene  Association  of  America 

An  advance  announcement  has  been  sent  out 
stating  that  the  School  Hygiene  Association  of 
America  is  in  process  of  formation.  The  chairman 
of  -the  committee  -of  organization  -is  -Arthur  T. 
Cabot,  M.  D.,  Boston.  The  secretary  is  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  New  York  City.  The  first  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  May  6  and  7,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formal  organization.  The  formation  of 
this  organization  is  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  line  with  other  civilized  countries,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  such  organizations. 


Miller  Keyless 

The  only   Lock  which  will 

(  always  respond  to  the  com- 

:bination  if  oiled— wet  or 

/  full  of  dirt. 

\  The  only  Lock  provided  with 

a  Safety  Escutcheon.    In 

fact,  the  only  Lock  suitable 

for  gymnasium  lockers  and 

other   doors.      Specify  our 

No.  415  Locks  on  your  new 

steel  lockers. 

TIMJ.B. 
MILLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO 

NO.  406.  SKT  S06 


Is  Too  Much  Attention  Given  to  Hygiene  ? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  As- 
sociation, March  20th,  Ernst  Hermann  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Status  of  Our  Profession  and  the  Predomi- 
nating Aim  of  Physical  Training,"  in  which  he 
raised  a  question  whether  the  hygienic  aims  arc 
not  given  too  much  attention  while  too  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  ethical  and  educational  aims. 


The  twenty-tirst  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Interscholastic  Association  of  Amateur  Ath- 
letes, held  March  2d  at  Boston,  with  fifteen  dele- 
gates and  twenty  other  members  present,  elected 
the  following  officers:  Pres.,  F.  B.  Young,  Wor- 
cester Academy;  Vice-Pres.,  Herbert  Jacques,  Volk- 
mann  School,  Boston;  Secy.-Treas.,  W.  P.  Dimn, 
Boston. 


GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children 

MADE  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT 

AND  APPROVED  STYLE  FOR 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE 

Manufactured  under  perfect  sanitary 

conditions,  and  bearing  the 

Consumers'  League 

Label. 

COLUMBIA 

BATHING  AND  GYMNASIUM 

SUIT  COMPANY 

145  SOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  SARQENT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Prepares   Teachers  lor   Every   Brmnch  of 
Physical  Training. 

Gives  a  three  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Light,  Heavy,  Medical  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics, Aesthetic  Dancing,  Plays  and  Games,  and 
General  Athletics. 

Credits  given  for  previous  study  and  Practical 
Work»  counting  toward  diploma. 

Opportunities  for  outside  teaching  in  the  third 
year. 

New  Gymnasium  Building,  erected  1904.  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped  Private  Gymnasium  in  America. 

Circulars  and  other  information  given  apon  re- 
quest to 
D.  A.  SARQENTt  M.D^  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing' to  advertisers 
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Relation  of  Physical  Training  to  Moral 
Education 

THE  meeting,  March  22nd,  of  the  Boston  Physi- 
cal Education  Societ>%  was  attended  by  175  people. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting ever  held  by  the  society,  due  in  part  to  the 
speaker  and  his  subject,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  had  been  advertised.  Dr.  Josiah  Royce, 
professor  of  philosophy,  Harvard  University,  read  a 
paper  on  '*Some  Relations  of  Physical  Training 
to  the  Present  Problems  of  Moral  Education  in 
America." 

He  considered  physical  training  as  a  very  essen- 
tial fundamental  for  the  moral  development  of  men 
and  women.  He  especially  emphasized  the  great 
need  for  loyalty  and  of  loyalty  to  loyalty,  showing 
the  close  relation  of  physical  training  to  the  devel- 
opment of  loyalty  through  athletics  and  games. 


Cleveland  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 

A  base-ball  tournament  by  dsitricts  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League  during  April  and  May.  The  winners 
of  the  district  series  of  games  play  a  series  for  the 
city  championship.  The  series  in  each  district  and 
in  the  city  llnals  is  aranged  on  a  tournament  plan, 
the  loser  in  each  round  dropping  out,  except  that 
if  in  the  final  round  in  any  series  there  are  three 
teams,  each  team  in  each  case  shal  Iplay  one  game 
with  each  of  the  other  two,  the  winner  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  games  to  win  the  series.  The  district  games 
are  to  end  by  May  nth  and  the  city  finals  end 
before  May  30th.  A  set  of  individual  medals  for 
the  team  winning  the  city  championship  and  an  in- 
expensive trophy  to  become  the  permanent  property 
ol  the  winning  school  will  be  awarded. 

A  meeting  of  interested  principals  and  teachers 
on  the  subject  of  athletics  and  games  is  proposed 
for  the  afternoon  of  May  loth. 


yl  New  Book  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick 

The 

Efficient  Life 

Just  Published 

The  Author's  Latest  Word  on 

Hygiene  and  Common-Sense 

Physical  Training 

"  It  shows  the  way  to  live  in  order  to  get  the  most 
physical  satisfaction  out  of  life  while  doing  a  real 
share  of  the  world's  work.  Dr.  Gulick  shows  specifi- 
cally how  to  procure  efficiency  and  to  work  with  health 
and  happiness." — Publishers. 

Price  $1.32  by  mail 

.  Sent  by.mail  on  receipt  of  amount  named  by 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COJ^PANY      . 
Boston,  Mass. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
GYMNASTIC  GAMES 


Price 
by  mail 

si.lO 

Address 

BOSTON   NORMAL  SCHOOL   OF  GYMNASTICS 

97  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston 

RHYTHMICAL  BAUNCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Perrin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 
Over  1200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Books  (cloth  bound,  1 16  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  51.50  per  copy. 
Address,  Ethel  Perrin,  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  97   Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A*  B.  WEGENER 

Liberally  illustrated  from  photographs 

showtog  practical  gymnasifiin 

ezetefaef  oq  the  vertical 

ladder.    Exercises  may  Ucm  ht  prvcess 

also  be  used  on  regular  ofpabtkitim 

stall  bars.  '         T /. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.»  Boston,  Mass. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

A  Series  of  Practical  Articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Promotion  and  Supervision 

of  such  Municipal  Centers. 

By  Arthur  Leland,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Denver,  Col. 


(Second  section.  Continued  from  April.) 
Note: — This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  prac- 
tical articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
promotion  and  supervision  of  public  playgrounds 
and  outdoor  gymnasiums.  The  first  article  treated 
the  matters  of  "First  Essential  Features  of  a 
Playground"  for  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
women;  location,  laying  out  of  the  ground  for  best 
results,  and  a  plan  of  smallest  playground  capable 
of  practical  results,  with  incidental  suggestions  of 
much  value. 


Points  and  Suggestions  for  Committees  having 
Work  in  Charge 

THE  playground  movement  is  so  well  advanced 
in  many  places  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
city  which  has  none,  to  go  through  the  painful 
process  of  experimental  playgrounds  carried  on 
by  private  organizations  and  maintained  by  private 
subscriptions.  Such  experimentation  is  apt  to  turn 
out  with  indifferent  success.  I  have  in  mind  the 
experience  of  St.  Paul.  The  woman's  club  con- 
ducted a  playground  for  two  summers;  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  supervision  it  became  a  loafing 
ground  for  toughs  at  night  who  undid  any  good 
which  the  ladies  did  in  the  daytime  and  later 
when  municipal  playgrounds  were  planned  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  let  anyone  know  about  previ- 
ous  efforts. 

The  movement  has  reached  such  headway  that  it 
can  be  taken  up  immediately  as  a  municipal  matter; 
for  example,  the  playgrounds  in  Denver  were  the 
result  of  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  W.  H. 
Downing,  reading  an  article  in  the  "Review  of 
Reviews"  upon  the  Chicago  South  Park  play- 
grounds; he  induced  the  mayor  to  read  the  article 
which  so  impressed  him  that  he  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  to  be  expended  for  playgrounds  by 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

The  South  Park  System  was  the  result  of  the 
Chicago  investigation  of  the  Charlesbank  out- 
door gymnasium  in  Boston,  this  leading  to  the  desire 
to  emulate  and  excell.  After  study  and  investiga- 
tion the  present  plan  was  submitted  to  the  people 
and  they  voted  to  give  the  commissioners  power  to 
issue  bonds  for  $5,000,000. 

TTowever,  every  city  may  not  have  a  mayor  like 
Denver  or  Park  Commissioners  like  South  Chicago 
or  Denver.  The  people  want  playgrounds  when 
they  know  about  them.  You  may  have  to  make 
them  ask  the  administration  for  them.  The  best 
way  to  operate  is  to  make  an  organization,  the  par- 
ent of  the  movement.  The  woman's  club,  civic 
league,  juvenile  court  association,  social  settle- 
ment, board  of  directors — almost  any  charitable  or 
phlilanthropic  organization  which  can  be  interested 


will  do.  A  joint  committee  selected  from  each 
ought  to  make  a  fine  working  body.  The  Commer- 
cial Club,  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
local  improvement  associations,  ought  to  be  in- 
terested  and   represented  on   the   committee. 

Public  sentiment  must  be  created.  The  newspa- 
pers will  be  glad  to  devote  space  to  well  written 
articles  to  be  published  with  pictures  showing^  what 
is  being  accomplished.  Take  some  city  about  the 
same  size  as  your  own  for  example.  You  must 
show  the  needs  of  playgrounds  in  your  cxty.  Have 
committees  tabulate  the  amount  of  play  space 
available  in  different  districts.  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  successful  in  such  investigation.  Find 
out  also  how  the  children  of  different  parts  of  the 
city  spend  their  spare  time  when  out  of  school. 
Secure  figures  showing  the  differences  in  juvenile 
crime  in  crowded  districts,  and  the  parts  of  your 
city  which  have  plenty  of  play  space.  Publish  all 
the  figures  in  the  Sunday  papers  and  prepare  a 
pamphlet  for  general  ciruculation.  Have  tlie  paper 
publish  editorials  on  play  and  the  need  of  facil- 
ities for  play.  Quote  Pres.  Roosevelt's  views  on 
playgrounds,  (see  "American  Gymnasia,"  March. 
1907.)  Have  prominent  people  write  letters  to  be 
published  in  the  papers.  When  the  public  is 
warmed  up  to  the  subject  secure  a  big  free  public 
lecture  on  playgrounds  by  Luther  H.  Gulick  or 
Jacob  Riis  of  New  York,  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston, 
or  W.  H.  Routzahim  of  Chicago.  If  you  cannot  get 
any  of  these,  the  American  Civic  Association,  Phil- 
adelphia, has  a  department  of  lantern  slides  which 
one  of  your  local  speakers  can  use  in  preparing  a 
talk.  See  the  trade  unions  and  political  cluh^. 
Have  as  many  different  interests  see  the  city  offi- 
cials as  possible.  They  will  do  most  anything  for 
votes.  H  you  get  enough  votes  back  of  playgrounds 
they  will  appropriate  money  for  them.  (As  an  ex- 
ample: Political  ward  leaders  in  Boston  find  that 
if  they  advocate  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  for 
their  wards  that  their  personal  prestige  is  much 
advanced.  One  result  is  that  the  mayor  is  per- 
plexed how  to  distribute  the  favors  of  this  sort.) 

City  Department  Best  Fitted  to  Take  Charge 
of  Playgrounds 

If  there  is  no  board  especially  interested  and  if 
the  sum  appropriated  is  small  probably  the  best  way 
is  to  have  the  appropriation  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  controller  or  auditor  to  expend  as  the  play- 
ground committee  recommends.  This  is  the  way 
the  fund  was  handled  in  St.  Paul  the  first  year.  As 
the  movement  becomes  permanent,  cither  a  sep- 
arate department  must  be  created  as  in  Los  An- 
geles, which  has  a  Board  of  Playground  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  mayor.  This  board  con- 
sists of  three  women  and  two  men. 
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In  order  to  make  the  playgrounds  permanent  in 
case  a  separate  board  is  desired,  the  city  charter 
must  be  amended  making  an  appropriation  for 
playgrounds;  when  this  is  done  it  would  be  well  to 
give  the  juvenile  court  the  power  to  appoint  the 
board  and  thus  keep  it  out  of  politics. 

St.  Paul  secured  an  ammendment  to  the  charter 
appropriating  $10,000  a  year  for  the  playgrounds. 
This  was  voted  on  by  the  people  and  carried  largely 
on  account  of  the  electioneering  done  by  the 
school  children  who  took  circulars  home  asking 
their  big  brothers  and  fathers  to  vote  for  the  play- 
ground ammendment.  However,  they  did  not  know 
that  the  city  charter  forbids  the  creation  of  any 
new  board  or  a  provision  covering  it  could  have 
been  included  in  the  Charter  ammendment  when  it 
was  up  for  public  approval.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  have  a  separate  board  created  as  the  charter 
could  be  changed  again  for  two  years,  they  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Park  Board  to  take  the  official 
responsibility  of  the  playgrounds,  they  to  be  re- 
tained by  appointment  of  the  mayor  in  an  advisary 
capacity.  This  was  embodied  in  an  ordinance  and 
an  advisory  committee  of  three  appointed  who  ex- 
pected to  have  charge  of  the  playgrounds,  using 
the  Park  Board  to  put  the  official  stamp  on  theii* 
proceedings.  Now  the  Park  Board  were  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  playgrounds  and  declined  to 
be  official  figure-heads.  Nearly  every  advice  of  the 
committee  was  a  bone  of  contention.  Every  mat- 
tor  concerning  money  was  referred  to  the  Supt.  of 
Parks  with  power  to  act.  Neither  the  committee 
or  its  employed  officer,  the  supervisor  of  play- 
grountls,  had  any  power.  The  friction  was  so 
strong  that  the  supervisor  had  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  keeping  peace  between  the  board  and  the 
different  members  of  the  conunittee.  Any  plan 
of    work    the    Superintendent   of    Parks    didn't    ap- 


prove of  was  held  up.  Two  years  of  this  nearly 
gave  all  concerned  nervous  prostration. 

The  park  board  is  best  fitted  to  handle  the 
question  of  construction  and  acquiring  land.  The 
school  board  can  best  handle  the  operation  of 
the  playgrounds,  which  is  an  educational  feature. 
However,  take  the  board  which  is  the  most  inter- 
ested and  has  the  fewest  political  strings  to  tie  to 
it.  H  politics  are  in  danger  of  spoiling  the  string 
it  may  be  best  to  handle  the  playgrounds  as  is 
done  in  Louisville,  Ky..  The  Recreation  League 
is  a  philanthropic  organization  made  up  of  inter- 
ested people  who  contribute  money  each  year.  They 
elect  an  executive  committee,  one  of  the  members 
of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners. The  League  raises  enough  money  an- 
nually to  pay  the  salary  of  a  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds, the  only  official  position  paying  enough 
salary  to  make  it  a  political  plum.  The  Park  Board 
furnish  land  in  the  small  parks  and  appoint  a 
man  and  woman  instructor  at  each  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  committee.  They  also 
make  an  appropriation  for  supplies  which  are 
purchased   on   approval   of  the  playground  member 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  are 
an  exceptional  non-political  board  as  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  the  district  court.  Play- 
grounds and  park  work  items  are  equally  im- 
portant and  practically  identical.  They  delegate 
the  supervision  of  athletics  and  gymnastics  to  a 
director  who  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training.  Much  has  been  said  in  various  is- 
sues of  "American  Gymnasia"  about  the  work  done 
in  Chicago. 

Denver  is  evolving  a  good  system  which  ought  to 
work  anywhere.  The  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers have  employed  a  supervisor  of  playgrounds,  who 
is    responsible    for   the    expenditure    of    the    play- 
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A  SERVICEABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  FENCE 

This  fence  was  referred  to  in  the  April  article.    It  should  not  cost  more  than  40  cents  a  running  foot,  erected, 

in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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ground  fund  subject  only  to  the  general  oversight 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  and  the  board.  He 
attends  to  details  of  grading,  distribution,  equip- 
ment, selecting  and  training  assistants,  operations 
of  grounds  as  well  as  having  general  supervis- 
ing of  athletics  and  gymnastics. 

(To  be  continued) 


Playground  Association  Chicago  Meeting 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  list  of 
speakers  and  subjects  for  the  meeting  of  the  Play- 
gt  ound  Association  of  America  since  the  preliminary 
program  was  printed  in  "American  Gymnasia"  in 
February.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
June  20,  21  and  22.  The  national  association  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  Playground  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, of  which  Frederick  Greeley  is  president  and 
Graham  R.  Taylor  is  secretary. 

The  opening  session,  June  20,  will  be  at  10  A.  M. 
at  the  City  Club,  228  South  Clark  St.,  with  a  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, followed  by  luncheon  of  the  national  and  Chi- 
cago associations'  officers.  That  afternoon,  in  Ful- 
Icrton  Hall,  Art  Institute,  Michigan  Ave.,  will  be 
the  first  public  session,  with  addresses  by  Dr.  Fa- 
vill,  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  Chicago;  Joseph  Lee, 
Massachusetts  Civic  League;  F.  H.  Tabor,  Supt 
Boys*  Club,  N.  Y.  City.  In  the  evening,  at  8.15, 
in  Orchestra  Hall,  108  Michigan  Ave.,  President  L. 
H.  Gulick  will  deliver  his  address,  followed  by  ad- 
dresses by  Judge  Ben  Lindsay,  Denver,  and  Mary 
McDowell,   Chicago. 

June  17,  Fullerton  Hall,  10  A.  M.,  will  be  ad- 
dresses by  Myron  Scudder,  New  Piatt  Normal 
School;  Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Johnson,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  Sherman  Park,  53d  St.  and  Cen- 
ter Ave.,  will  be  exhibits  of  maps,  plans  and  schemes 
of  work,  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  working, 
by  day,  of  the  playgrounds  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  swimming  pool  and  field  house. 
Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  field  house  at  6  o'clock, 
followed  by  inspection  of  the  park  in  operation  at 
night.  At  8.30  will  come  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, "Should  Municipal  Playgrounds  be  Controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Education?"  The  "Progress  of 
the  Year  in  America"  will  be  presented  by  Sec'y  H. 
S.  Curtis. 

June  22,  Ogden  Park,  65th  St.  and  Center  Ave.. 
10  A.  M.,  will  be  a  presentation  of  the  educational 
aspect  of  play  by  1,000  public  and  private  school 
children  and  teachers  in  characteristic  plays,  games 
and  dances.  The  dances  will  include  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian, Italian,  Greek  and  Norwegian,  by  organiza- 
tions from  these  nationalities.  In  the  aftemoon,  2 
o'clock,  Ogden  Park,  will  be  addresses  on  the  work 
being  (lone  in  Chicago,  followed  by  a  presentation  of 
playground  activities  by  500  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women.  In  the  evening,  8  o'clock,  Fullerton  Hall, 
or  Orchestra  Hall,  will  be  addresses  with  time  for 
discussion  of  each. 

"American  Gymnasia"  will  be  pleased  to  send 
a  complete  program  to  anyone  desiring  it. 


Mass  Demonstration  at  U.  of  P. 

The  second  annual  mass  demonstration  of  gym- 
iiastics  and  athletics  by  students  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  April  24th,  was  witnessed  by  10,- 
o>j  spectators,  twice  as  many  at  last  year,  and  was 
participated  in  by  about  400  students,  demonstrating 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie,  professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  director  of  the  department.  The  field  exercises 
Y'cre  conducted  by  J.  Leonard  Mason,  instructor  of 
gymnastics,  assisted  by  F.  Homer  Curtiss  and  John 
Pardue,  assistant  instructors,  and  the  class  leaders. 
The  program  began  with  a  running  formation  for 
mass  class  drill,  which  was  conducted  to  the  music 
of  a  band.  The  movements  include  free  setting-up 
drill  and  athletic  poses,  class  boxing,  dancing  and 
respiratory  exercises.  Part  two  of  the  program  was 
class  athletics,  five  divisions  performing  exercises 
in  five  sections  of  the  field  simultaneously,  each 
squad  doing  thirty-yard  sprint,  clearing  low  hur- 
dles, three  standing  broad  jumps,  putting  the  shot, 
and   running  high  jump. 

The  final  feature  was  of  a  patriotic  nature,  begin- 
ning with  wall  scaling  by  teams  and  ending  w^ith 
tht*  raising  of  the  American  flag  which,  as  it  waved 
in  the  breeze,  was  the  signal  for  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  the  band,  while  the  students  came  to 
position  of  attention  and  the  spectators  rose  in  j 
mass  and  joined  in  singing  the  anthem. 

The  demonstration  was  witnessed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  physical  directors  from  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia  and  several  from  other  localities, 
including  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  of  New  York  City  public 
schools  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. The  Philadelphia  daily  papers  gave  a  com- 
prehensive and  illustrated  account  of  the  events,  and 
commented  editorially  with  approval  upon  the  work 
done  at  U.  of  P. 


Washington  Playgrounds  Receive  Support 

from  Congress 

In  the  March  "American  Gymnasia"  an  outline 
was  printed  of  the  efforts  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Playground  Association  to  secure  appropriations 
from  Congress.  Before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress the  bill  carrying  the  appropriations  was  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  as  reported  by  the 
appropriation  committee  of  the  House.  The  bill 
gives  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  play- 
grounds and  $5,000  for  maintainance. 


School  Hygiene  Association  Organized 

At  a  two-day  session,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  6  and  7,  the  School  Hygiene  Association  of 
America  was  formally  organized  with  the  following 
officers :  President,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  chair- 
man of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  vice-president.  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  fel- 
low of  Harvard  University.  Boston;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  director  of  department 
cf  physical  training.  College  of  City  of  New  York; 
and  a  council. 
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Physical  Education  in  California 

By  Oswald  S.  Lowsley,  High  School,  Los  Angeles 


THE  best  and  most  practicable  physical  training 
in  the  state  of  California  is  being  done  at  Stanford 
University  under  the  direction  of  Royce  R.  Long. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  has  com- 
pulsory gymnasium  work  and  military  drill.  Po- 
iDcna  College  also  requires  physical  training  of  all 
students. .  Claude  Braden  is  the  able  and  successful 
director. 

The  University  of  South  California,  Whittier 
College,  St.  Vincent's  College,  and  Occidental  Col- 
lege have  gymnasiums,  but  devote  most  of  their  at- 
tention to  developing  out  of  door  athletic  teams. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
tiio  subject  of  physical  training  by  high  school  prin- 
cipals and  school  authorities,  particularly  in  South- 
ern California.  Two  years  ago  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  built  a  $5,000  gymnasium  at 
Los  Angeles  High  School  and  thoroughly  equipped 
both  the  Polytechnic  and  High  School  gymnasiums. 
Gymnasium  work  is  required  of  all  pupils  who  are 
physically  fit.  All  out  of  door  athletic  work,  mili- 
tary marching,  walking,  swimming  and  other  activi- 
ties are  under  the  direction  of  instructors  in  physical 
training. 

Our  gymnasium  classes  (girls  and  boys)  number 
alx)ut  seventy-five  a  week  and  there  is  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  2000  high  school  pupils  who  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  or  its  out  of  doors  departments. 
In  addition  there  are  about  500  engaging  in  athletics. 
Our  aim  is  to  produce  strong,  healthy  young  men 
and  women  who  stand  properly,  walk  properly, 
breathe  properly,  and  to  teach  them  right  habits  of 
living.  After  we  have  done  that  we  go  a  step 
farther  and  try  to  develop  skill  in  whatever  branch 
of  physical  training  the  individual  happens  to  prefer. 
We   find   many   cases   that   need    special   corrective 


training,  and  prescribe  exercises  which  will  remedy 
their  defects. 

Many  of  the  high  schools  in  this  part  of  the  state 
arc  building  gymnasiums  and  this  year  we  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  by  having  gymnastic  con- 
tests. In  the  semi-finals  Harvard  School  dropped 
out.  Los  Angeles  High  School  won  from  Throop 
Polytechnic.  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  defeated 
Whittier  high  school  and  Los  Angeles  high  school 
and  in  the  final  contest  won  the  championship  of 
Scuth  California  by  defeating  Santa  Barbara  high 
school  twice. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  the  Polytechnic 
gymnasium  team  will  take  a  trip  through  the  state 
and  attempt  to  win  the  state  high  school  champion- 
ship. The  Los  Angeles  high  school  gymnasium 
team  will  accompany  the  Polytechnic  team,  and  the 
combined  g>'mnasts  will  give  exhibitions  in  the 
towns  that  do'  not  have  gymnisiums.  We  hope  in 
this  way  to  arouse  enthusiasm  along  gymnastic 
lines. 


Mr.  Seawright  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  Stricliler  of  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Larimore  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  Price  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Braden  of  Pasadena  are  all 
ill  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  work  and  are  doing  mag- 
nificent work  in  uplifting  physical  training  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Karl  Rose  of  the  Los  Angeles  Turn- 
verein  is  also  getting  excellent  results. 

Stanford  University  graduates  are  exerting  an 
excellent  influence  in  physical  work  here.  F.  Boren, 
Harvard  School;  C.  B.  Raitt,  children's  playground; 
R.  A.  Thompson,  Polytechnic  high  school;  W.  M. 
Boston,  Whittier  high  school;  H.  A.  Wyckoff  (as- 
sii-tant),  Los  Anegeles  high  school;  are  all  actively 
engaged  in  extending  the  interest  of  physical  train- 
ing. 


Convention  of  National  Education  Association 


The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold 
iti?  fiftieth  anniversary  convention,  July  8-12,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cali.,  affording  an  opportunity  to  combine 
attendance  at  the  association  meetings  with  the 
pleasure  of  a  California  outing  for  the  summer 
months.  Railway  lines  west  and  north  of  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and  Chicago,  have  an- 
nounced a  special  round  trip  rate  of  one  fare  plus 
two  dollars.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  June  22nd 
to  July  5th  inclusive  and  will  be  good  for  return 
to  starting  point  until  September  15th. 

As  a  state,  California  takes  great  pride  in  its  edu-  ' 
cational  institutions.  Approximately  one-half  of  its 
yearly  income  is  devoted  to  education.  As  a  city, 
Los  Angeles  takes  great  pride  in  its  school  system. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  such  subjects 
as  kindergarten,  sloyd,  music  and  gymnastic  work, 
all  of  which  are  taught  by  an  efficient  corps  of 
specially  trained  teachers.  There  are  1002  teachers 
giving  instruction  to  40,555  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools   of  the   city,   for  the  accommodation 


of  which  75  school  buildings  and  two  high  schools, 
all  of  niodcrn  construction,  are  required.  The 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  will  hold  a 
summer  school  during  July. 


Department  of  Physical  Training  Program 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training,  National 
Educational  Association,  will  hold  sessions  July  9, 
10,  and  II,  practical  demonstrations  being  the  pro- 
gram for  the  loth.  The  officers  of  the  department 
are:  President,  E.  H.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
vice-president,  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  secretary.  May  G.  Long,  Mason  City,  Iowa.  The 
program   is  announced  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  July  9:  President's  address,  "The  Health 
of  the  Teacher,"  E.  H.  Arnold,  director  New  Haven 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

"How  can  Physical  Training  be  the  Instrument 
for  Making  Theoretical  Teaching  of  School  Physi- 
ology of  Practical  Value  for  School  Life?"  W.  W. 
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Hastings,  instructor  in  Anthropometiy  and  Physical 
Education,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"Rational  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools," 
W.  F.  Snow,  Prof,  of  Hygiene,  Leland  Stanford 
University,  Cal. 

"The  Organization  of  Athletics,"  Clark  W.  Heth- 
erington,  director  of  Physical  Training,  University 
of  Missouri. 

Discussion  of  all  topics:  E.  J.  Milne,  director  of 
Physical  Training,  Latter  Day  Saints  University, 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

Second  session,  Wednesday,  July  lo:  Practical 
demonstration  (time  and  location  to  be  announced 
later). 

Third  session,  Thursday  morning,  July  ii:  "The 
Relation  of  the  Grade  Teacher  to  Physical  Train- 
ing;" 

(a)  "What  Can  the  Teacher  do  for  Physical 
Training?"  Miss  Martha  J.  Johnson,  director  of 
Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.     Discussion. 

(b)  "What  Can  Physical  Training  do  for  the 
Teacher?"  Harry  M.  Shafer,  principal,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Cheney,  Washington.     Discussion. 

Election  of  officers. 


ercise  either  body  or  mind— to  the  end  that  physical 
efficiency  be  increased  as  abuses  decrease  and  the 
standard  of  life  proportionately  raised. 


Phjrsical  Training  Methods  Criticised 

In  a  paper  presented  by  G.  O.  Brewster,  New  York 
City,  at  a  recent  session  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  made  the 
following  comments  upon  and  criticisms  of  physical 
training  methods: 

Present  methods  of  physical  training  aim  to  im- 
prove the  body  in  both  normal  and  abommal  condi- 
tions. Exercises  known  as  hygienic  and  corrective 
arc  employed  to  this  end.  The  highest  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  the  development  of  reason,  and  reason  must 
have  facts  as  a  basis.  In  present  methods  of  phy- 
sical education  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  rea- 
son, inasmuch  as  there  are  no  facts  or  definite 
knowledge  of  the  chief  subject  under  consideration 
employed.  The  chief  consideration  is  the  individual, 
and  a  definite  knowledge  of  himself  is  necessary  to 
a  reasonable  understanding  of  his  work  in  physical 
education.  The  smattering  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, which  the  pupil  receives  during  the  formative 
period  of  life,  aims  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal 
the  facts  of  life,  from  fecundation  to  birth  and  from 
birth  to  death. 

Our  aim  is  supposedly  to  leave  better  men  and 
women  in  our  places  than  we  are,  and  to  accomplish 
this  result  we  must  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
mistakes  through  "our  lack  of  knowledge  or  what- 
ever cause  regardless  of  pride  and  personal  feeling. 

In  my  experience  in  school  teaching  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  this  city,  I  came  to  feel 
that  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  body  was  accountable  for  the  majority  of  hu- 
manity's ills. 

Therefore  I  believe  it  necessary  to  the  physical 
training  of  our  youth,  not  that  they  should  receive 
more  exercise  or  mentally  exhaustive  and  compli- 
cated drills  for  the  exercise  of  muscles  and  functions 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  but  that  instead  they 
should  receive  simple,  recreative  exercises  graded 
according  to  their  physiological  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, and  so  applied  that  they  can  know  what  oc- 
curs in  their  physiological  economy  when  they  ex- 


A  Stete  Normal  School  Exhibition 

Enthusiastic  local  interest  was  attached  to  the  an- 
nual gymnastic  exhibition  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  March  8.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Rhythmical  Balance  Exercises  and  Running^  Steps. 
Dumb  Bells  and  Gymnastic  Games   (Double  Relay 

and  three  Deep)   by  the  primary  department  of 

the  school. 
Minuet,    danced   by   members   of   the   intermediate 

department. 
Bar  Bells. 

Japanese  Dances,  in  costume. 
Ropes. 

Electric  Indian  Clubs  (exhibition  by  Miss  Fleming.) 
Balance  Beams  (Exercises  in  standing,  walking  and 

hopping  on  2-inch  base,  cultivating  correct  poise 

and  balance  of  the  body.) 
Dutch  Dance,  in  costume. 
Free  Developing  Exercises   (Swedish  day's  order) 

and  games  (Fox  and  Geese)  by  grammar  depart- 
ment. 
Sword  Dance,  in  costume. 
Swedish  Folk  Dances. 
Cymbals. 

The  department  of  physical  education  at  this 
school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Florence  Fleming  and 
Mr.  Ferguson.  The  souvenir  program  that  was 
distributed  to  the  audience  contained  two  pages  of 
description  of  the  character  of  the  work  given  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  students.  All  stu- 
dents not  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability 
are  required  to  take  physical  training  two  days  a 
week  for  two  years.  For  this  work,  two-thirds  of 
a  unit  credit  is  given  and  counts  as  part  of  the  two 
units  required  in  "specials." 


West  Virginia  University  Exhibition 

The  third  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  by  the 
men's  and  women's  classes  of  the  department  of 
physical  training,  West  Virginia  University,  March 
1 2th,  was  successful  as  these  features  have  been 
since  introduced  by  Director  A.  W.  Chez  and  Mrs. 
Chez.  In  honor  of  the  event  the  university  news- 
paper "The  Athenaeum,"  devoted  five  and  one-half 
of  eight  pages  to  the  physical  training  work  being 
carried  on.  The  editor  of  the  paper  improved  the 
opportunity  to  refute  the  idea  that  athletics  and 
gymnastics  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  expressing? 
the  belief  that  tlie  importance  of  athletics  is  decided- 
ly sccondar>'  to  that  of  gymnastics. 


Exhibition  at  University  of  Illinois 

The  annual  exhibition  by  the  women  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  the  gymnasium,  two  days  of 
last  March,  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lincoln  and  her  assistants,  Misses  Atkin- 
son and  Williams  with  the  usual  large  and  ap- 
preciative audiences.  The  program  included  Swed- 
ish free  gymnastics,  dumb  bell,  wand  and  Indian 
club  drills,  Swedish  folk  dance,  minuet,  games,  relay 
race,  apparatus  work,  aesthetic  dancing  and  demon- 
stration of  swimming. 
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Newly  Elected  Officers  of  the  A.  P.  E.  A. 


G.  L.  Mbylan 
President 


D.  A.  Sargbnt 
1st  Vice-President 


BARr)NBSS  ROSB  PoSSB 

ad  Vice-President 


P.  S.  Pagb 
4th  Vice-President 


J.  H.  McCURDY 
Editor,  Sec.,  Treas. 


By  mail  vote  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary, editor  and  treasurer  of  "the  association,  com- 
biirng  under  one  head  what  has  heretofore  been 
three  offices,  held  by  three  individuals.  This  com- 
bir.ation  is  expected  to  increase  the  ease  with  which 


the  business  of  the  organization  can  be  conducted. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  now  as  follows: 
President,  G.  L.  Meylan;  first  vice-president,  D.  A. 
Sargent;  second  vice-president,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse;  third  vice-president,  Josephine  Beiderhase; 
fourth  vice-president,  P.  S.  Page;  editor,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  J.  H.  McCurdy. 


Society  Presidents  Get  Together 

An  organization  about  which  not  much  has  been 
said  but  which  has  interesting  possibilities,  is  that 
of  the  presidents  of  local  societies  affiliated  with 
tiie  A.  P.  E.  A.  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  when  he 
was  president  of  the  Physical  Education  Society  of 
New  York  last  year,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  new  organization  b}  President  Gulick.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  during  the  Springfield  convention  last 
December.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  get 
information  from  each  local  society  periodically  con- 
cerning its  troubles,  successes,  methods  of  work, 
papers,  discussions,  membership, — in  short,  every- 
thing concerning  the  working  and  advancement  of 
the  society ;  and  that  this  information  should  be 
gathered  by  a  secretary  and  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  all  the  local  societies.  Dr.  Crampton  has  been 
elected  secretary  for  the  current  year. 


Missouri  Valley  Conference  of  Faculty 

Representatives 

Following  meetings  in  January  and  February  of 
faculty  representatives  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  conference  has  been 
consumated  by  the  votes  of  the  participating  institu- 
tir.ns,  namely  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Washington  Universities.  The  conference  has  two 
functions;  first,  legislation  and  regulation  for  inter- 
collegiate contests;  and,  second,  the  organization  of 
a  general  track  meet.  The  movement  for  the  organ- 
iz.'ition  of  the  conference  was  initiated  at  University 
of  Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1905,  at  about  the  same 
tunc  as  a  similar  movement  started  at  Washington 
University.  On  account  of  intercollegiate  jealousies 
and  other  reasons,  slow  progress  was  made  until 
ti^e  present  time. 


New  York  Normal  School  Makes  Swimming 
Compulsory 

A  swimming  pool  has  been  built  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Savage  in  the  same  building  with  his  gymnasium 
and  the  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education,  New  York  City.  Hereafter,  students  in 
the  normal  school  will  be  required  to  take  the  course 
in  swimming.  The  pool  was  opened  April  27th 
with  interesting  ceremonies,  which  included  personal 
tests  of  the  pool  by  the  little  Savages,  namely  the 
children  of  Dr.  Savage;  president  of  the  senior 
class.  Miss  Edith  Smith;  president  of  the  junior 
class,  Miss  Elizabeth  Simonton;  and  Charles  Hal- 
royd,  master  of  swimming,  who  gave  an  exhibition. 
The  dedication  of  the  tank  ended  with  a  free'for 
all  plunge  and  swim  by  all  present  who  desired. 

After  the  ceremonies  at  the  pool,  a  meeting  of 
the  alumni  of  the  school  was  held  in  the  gymnasimn 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  and  a  program 
of  dancing  and  club  swinging,  ending  with  a  social 
dance  and  luncheon. 


New  Gymnasium  at  Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  woman's  building,  whose  main  feature 
is  to  be  adequate  gymnasium  facilities,  for  the  800 
women  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  run- 
ning track,  swiming  tank,  and  the  other  equipment 
of  a  modern  plant. 


President  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  West  Point,  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  has  been  can- 
vasing  the  colleges  to  increase  membership  in  the 
association  by  means  of  printed  matter  showirg 
the  benefits  to  come  from  united  effort. 
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Chicago  Current  News  and  Comment 


By  Charles  K  Suiter 


HOW  CHICAGO  PEOPLE  USE  ATHLETIC 
FACILITIES. — It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  say  just  what  proportion  of  Chicago's  pop- 
ulation is  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  games  and  plays, 
but  it  does  not  require  a  mathematical  mind  keen 
for  statistics  to  size  up  the  situation  here.  A  casual 
observer  can  do  that  just  as  well.  However,  a  few 
figures  might  be  of  some  help. 

During  tlie  year  1906  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  playgrounds  in  the  ten  parks  and 
squares  belonging  to  the  South  Park  system  was 
12,385.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  swim- 
ming pools  last  summer  was  5,962.  There  is  no 
means  of  keeping  tabs  on  the  attendance  at  the  skat- 
ing ponds  but  any  observer  could  have  seen  that 
these  frozen  ponds  were  literally  swarming  with 
skaters  during  the  greater  part  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  total  attendance  for  the  year  1906,  of 
persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  park  privaleges, 
aside  from  mere  spectators,  is  stated  in  Superinten- 
dent Foster's  report  to  have  been  5,473,695.  Among 
those  who  have  entered  into  competitive  games  with 
sufficient  seriousness  to  form  teams,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  500  players  who  make  up  the  South  Park 
basket  ball  teams,  the  200  players  who  constitute  the 
indoor  base-ball  league,  and  the  100  members  of  the 
track  teams. 

Outside  the  park  system  we  should  mention  the 
tremendous  activity  that  is  noticed  in  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  the  Central 
is  a  shining  example,  with  a  representation  of  about 
500  players  on  the  various  teams.  The  various  tur- 
ner halls  are  similarly  active,  and  we  have  heard 
much  during  the  past  winter  of  their  wrestling  and 
fencing  tournaments  as  well  as  their  gymnastic  activ- 
ities. The  athletic  clubs  have  also  been  quite  active, 
chiefly  in  swimming  and  wrestling.  Then  wc  must 
rot  forget  the  A.  A.  U.  activities,  of  which  the  First 
Regiment  handicap  and  the  Seventh  Regiment  cham- 
pionship meets  stand  most  prominently  in  memory, 
the  former  having  nearly  300  entries  while  there  were 
about  175  in  the  latter.  We  might  name  300-400  as 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  contestants  who 
too  part  in  the  high  school  track  meets  during  the 
past  winter.  Lastly  there  are  the  colleges  of  which 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample. Tt  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  that  institution  are  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  competitive  games  in  one  form  or  another. 

Now  w^hat  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  We 
were  not  always  so  athletic.  In  fact  this  condition 
has  developed  only  with  very  recent  years.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  an  adaptation  to  changing  industrial 
conditions,  which  has  been  brought  about  largely 
through  the  initlligent  management  of  men  who 
have  been  able  to  peer  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
human  nature,  and,  ascertaining  what  cravings  and 
longings  existed  there,  have  set  to  work  supplying 
the  means  by  which  those  cravings  might  be  satis- 
fied in  the  most  wholesome  manner  possible. 

Activity  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  we  arc  therefore  justified  in  making  it  an 
end  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  means  to  an  end.    There  is 


no  good  reason  why  tliose  play  activities  of  child- 
hood in  which  the  child  finds  so  much  delight  should 
not  be  contniucd  througiiout  life,  modified  of  cour>e, 
according  to  changing  tastes  and  state  of  physical 
vigor  of  the  individual,  as  the  years  creep  along 
from  decade  to  decade.  We  have  long  accustomed 
ourselves  to  the  hiibit  of  thinking  that  play  should 
give  way  to  work  as  youth  merges  into  manhood 
and  womanhood;  and  by  work  we  usually  mean 
those  various  forms  of  drudgery  that  are  consenied 
in  the  process  of  Tiread  winning;  but  we  forget 
hat  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which  the'  doel- 
opment  of  machinery  has  been  brought  makes 
'*work"  in  that  sense  less  necessary  than  formerk, 
while  giving  us  increased  comforts  and  conven- 
iences, and  more  leisure  for  those  pursuits  that  con- 
tribute most  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  This  state- 
ment is  only  relatively  true,  however,  for  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  this  development  have  been 
largely  monopolized  by  a  few  who  have  not  made 
the  best  use  of  them,  but  on  the  contrary  have  in- 
dulged in  reckless  waste  and  extravagance,  while 
that  great  mass  of  humanity  forming  the  lower 
strata  of  society  has  been  brought  into  a  worse  state 
than  formerly.  F'ortunately  a  strong  President  has 
aroused  public  sentiment  to  a  high  pitch  of  indig- 
nation, and  as  a  result  many  of  the  abuses  have 
been  corrected  and  we  have  reason  to  look  for- 
ward with  a  great  optimism  into  the  future. 


GYMNASTIC  MEET.— The  big  gymnastic  cham- 
pionship meet  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Section  of  the  A.  A.  U.  at  the  Bartlett  gymna- 
sium, Saturday,  April  13,  was  a  success  in  every  re- 
spect. Nine  teams  were  entered;  the  total  number 
of  individual  entries  was  62.  The  Central  Turners. 
Chicago,  proved  to  be  the  most  agile  of  the  nine 
teams.  Duha,  a  member  of  that  society,  carried  off 
the  honors  in  the  all-round  championship,  besides 
taking  first  place  on  the  horizontal  bar  and  horse. 

The  manner  in  which  this  meet  was  conducted, 
pioves  that  a  gymnastic  meet  need  not  be  a  dull, 
uninteresting  and  long-drawn-out  affair  as  most  of 
our  intercollegiate  gymnastic  meets  are,  but  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to 
keep  the  most  blase  alert.  The  intercollegiate  meet 
held  on  the  preceding  night,  in  which  only  four 
teams  were  entered,  consumed  about  an  hour  longer 
than  the  A.  A.  U.  meet.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  about  the 
way  such  meets  are  usually  managed. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Bancroft  devised  the  form  of  progr^ni 
and  a  system  of  scoring  used  on  this  occasion  where- 
by the  maximum  of  work  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  minimum  of  time,  besides  eliminating  some  un- 
desirable features  from  the  judging.  Four  pieces 
of  apparatus  were  kept  constantly  busy,  there  being 
a  separate  set  of  judges  for  each  piece.  In  this  way 
every  gymnast  working  on  a  given  piece  of  appara- 
tus passed  through  the  hands  of  the  same  set  of 
judges,  so  that  the  personal  equation  of  the  judges 
remained    the    same    throughout    and    no    ^^mn.ist 
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Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Athletics  for  Boys 

By  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University 


Of  the  millions  of  boys  who  are  attending  the 
public  schools  of  America,  it  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  ever  reach  the  high  schools 
and  less  than  two  per  cent,  enter  college.  Such 
school  education  as  the  vast  majority  of  our  boys 
attain  they  must  get  in  the  elementary  and  gram- 
mar school  or  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  so 
many  of  our  boys  complete  their  school  education 
so  young,  we  should  probably  be  told  that  it  is  due 
to  economic  reasons.  Poverty  and  the  fundamen- 
tal necessities  of  the  family  undoubtedly  do  shorten 
the  school  days  of  many  an  aspiring  youth,  but  in 


Note.  — From  paper  read  at  the  A.  P.  E.  A.  Con- 
vention, Dec.  1906. 


a  country  where  school  expenses  are  met  largely 
by  general  taxation  and  where  books,  paper,  pens, 
pencils,  and  in  some  cities,  luncheons,  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  the  individual  pupil,  I  believe  that 
the  economic  necessity  for  children's  services  in 
the  family  is  becoming  yearly  a  smaller  and 
smaller   factor. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  more  specific  reasons  why 
many  boys  wish  to  leave  school  early,  we  find  that 
some  boys  are  tired  of  reading  about  things  they 
do  not  understand;  others  want  to  see  the  things 
they  read  about,  and  still  others  grow  weary  of 
the  school  regulations  that  restrain  their  freedom. 
They  long  to  assert  their  independence.  Oh,  for 
a  mad  dog  to  kill,  a  runaway  horse  to  stop,  or  a 
child  to  rescue  from  drowning — something  to  give 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
could  attribute  his  ill  success  to  variations  in  judg- 
ing; neither  could  a  judge  follow  a  gymnast  through 
several  events  and  so  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
judgment  biased  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gymnast's 
previous  performances.  The  judges  wcro  provi<ied 
with  score  sheets. 

As  soon  as  a  group  of  teams  had  finished  its  work 
on  a  piece  of  apparatus  these  sheets  were  collected 
by  the  assistant  scorers  who  promptly  turned  them 
over  to  the  scorers.  The  points  were  then  added 
and  the  results  given  to  the  announcers  who  imme- 
diately made  them  known  to  the  spectators.  By 
this  division  of  labor  loss  of  time  and  errors  in  ad- 
ding wert  avoided.  The  judg<is  had  nothing  it  all 
to  do  with  the  adding  of  points;  their  sole  function 
was  to  judge  the  quality  of  work  done  and  to  set 
down  the  proper  figures  to  express  that  judgment. 

A  printed  program  and  "score  card  was  distributed 
to  the  spectators.  It  was  divided  into  sections  so 
that  of  the  four  groups  of  teams,  each  group  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  teams.  This  arrangement 
was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  four  events  going  at 
the  same  time.  The  order  of  events,  reading  around 
the  circle,  was  as  follows:  Horse,  horizontal  bar, 
parallel  and  rings.  This  order  was  everywhere 
maintained,  whether  reading  in  horizontal  or  vertical 
columns.  In  this  way  all  conflicts  were  avoided 
and  the  events  progressed  smoothly  and  without 
delay.  Opposite  the  entries  for  each  team  there 
was  a  vertical  column  for  the  individual  totals  and 
In  low  a  horizontal  column  for  the  teiim  totals. 
These  two  columns  intersected  and  a  corner  space 
thus  formed  for  the  grand  total  of  both  teams  and 
individual  points. 


PERSONAL  AND  GENERAL  ITEMS.— Direc- 
tor A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago,  has  re- 
turned from  his  winter's  sojourn  at  the  Mudlavia 
bfiths,  somewhat  improved  in  health.  He  has  taken 
hold  of  the  track  team  and  is  now  pushing  things 
vigorously. 


Cornell  Square,  one  of  the  parks  of  the  South 
Park  system,  has  lost  both  its  gymnasium  instruc- 
tors. Miss  Alice  Wilkinson,  director  of  the  women*s 
gymnasium,  has  resigned  to  take  up  the  study  of 
biology  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  physical 
training.  She  will  enter  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  October.  Franklin  H.  Brown,  director  of  the 
njcn's  gymnasium,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Chicago  School  of  Physical  Education  gave 
it>  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  at  the  auditorium 
April  23.  The  exhibition  was  well  attended  and  the 
hearty  applause  that  greeted  every  number  gave 
evidence  that  it  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  was  the  large  size  of  the  classes 
taking  part.  In  some  drills  there  were  more  than 
a  hundred  participants  and  the  capacity  of  the  huge 
fiuditorium  stage  was  taxed  to  its  limit.  The  classes 
were  made  up  entirely  of  women  and  children. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES.— The  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  showing  considerable  activity  along  many  lines. 
Mr.  Sieger,  instructor  in  fencing,  has  forty  members 
in  his  club  from  which  he  has  developed  some  ex- 
cellent material.  One  of  his  men  brought  home 
tin*  laurels  of  victory  from  the  tournament  recently 
held  in  New  York. 

J.  Winholtz,  wrestling  instructor,  heads  a  club 
of  fifty  members  and  many  of  them  have  likewise 
attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  their  special  art. 
Beginning  May  loth,  a  tournament  will  be  held 
which  will  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  The  A.  A.  U.  classification  of  weights  will 
be  followed,  the  bantam  and  feather  weights  being 
excluded.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  three  men  in  each  class. 

The  aquatic  department  has  also  been  quite  ac- 
tive. During  the  month  of  April  the  following  meets 
were  held:  April  6,  Monthly  handicap  meet;  April 
13.  Annual  swimming  and  life-saving  exhibition; 
April   26,   Dual   meet  with   Evanston   Y.   M.   C.   A. 

Another  aquatic  exhibition  will  be  held  about  the 
middle  of  May. 
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the  boys  an  opportunity  to  show  the  stuff  they  arc 
made  of.  Now,  this  longing  to  do,  to  act,  to 
achieve,  which  possesses  all  boys  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  a  natural  condition  of  growth,  and  should 
be  recognized  by  every  grammar  school  teacher 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  it  into 
legitimate  channels.  A  large  proportion  of  boys 
attending  school  during  the  adolescent  period  must 
get  their  education  by  doing  and  experiencing,  in- 
stead of  by  reading  and  memorizing. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  failure  to  provide  for  a 
more  active  method  of  training  in  our  schools  that 
is  driving  so  many  vigorous  boys  away  from  school 
in  directions  where  there  is  more  outlet  for  their 
energies.  Many  school  boards  now  realize  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made  in  the  education  of 
boys  and  are  attempting  to  fill  the  gap  by  introduc- 
ing manual  training  into  the  school  curriculum. 

NEED   MORE   PHYSICAL    TRAINING  IN 
SCHOOLS. 

This  measure  will  undoubtedly  help  meet  the  sit- 
uation, but  these  industrial  activities  of  man  will 
not  take  the  place  of  sports  or  supply  the  lack  of 
an  organized  system  of  athletics  and  gymnastics. 
If  we  would  hope  properly  to  unfold  and  develop 
the  physical  and  mental  organism,  we  must  bring 
in  physical  training,  which  represents  the  leisure- 
time  activities  of  man. 

All  forms  of  athletics  must  necessarily  be  com- 


petitive, the  definition  of  an  athlete  being  "one  who 
fights  or  contends  for  a  prize."  Athletics  of  them- 
selves have  no  particular  qualities  that  distinguish 
them  from  other  forms  of  exercise  as  a  means  of 
mental  and  physical  development.  In  fact,  many 
forms  of  gymnastics  and  many  forms  of  labor  are 
superior  in  this  respect  to  many  of  the  exercises 
classed  under  the  head  of  athletics.  Chopping  and 
sawing  wood,  plowing,  hoeing,  shoveling,  mowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  all  forms  of  lifting,  tugging,  lug- 
ging— in  fact,  almost  all  forms  of  labor  that  per- 
mit men  to  work  together  side  by  side — ^havc  fur- 
nished ample  opportunities  in  the  past  for  athletic 
contests. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  so-called  athletic 
events,  such  as  walking,  running,  diving,  climbing, 
rowing,  weight-lifting,  etc.,  are  forms  of  labor  for 
a  large  class  of  persons.  Sport  and  labor  are  sudi 
interchangeable  activities  that  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  amateur  and  professional  ath- 
lete lies  in  whether  the  exercise  is  followed  as  a 
sport  or  as  an  occupation. 

Any  form  of  physical  exercise  may  be  made  ath- 
letic by  making  it  competitive  and  arranging  for  a 
contest  in  which  a  prize  is  given.  One  excellent 
thing  about  most  forms  of  athletics  is  that  every- 
thing done  can  be  accurately  gaged,  weighed,  timed 
or  measured.  An  established  record  in  any  ath- 
letic event  furnishes  a  standard  against  which  one 
can  compete  at  any  time. 


Gymnasium  Work  for  Women  at  University  of  Utah 

By  Maud  May  Babcock,  Director 


THE  women  in  our  institution  are  required  to 
register  for  physical  education  each  year  during 
their  work  in  the  preparatory  school,  to  present 
four  years  of  physical  education  for  graduation  from 
the  normal  school,  and  to  take  physical  education 
during  their  freshman  year  in  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  After  the  freshman  year,  the  student 
may  elect  physical  education  during  the  following 
ytars  of  the  course.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
we  always  have  such  a  class  of  upper  class  women. 

The  courses  in  the  preparatory  school  are  desig- 
nated physical  education,  a,  b,  c,  d;  the  special  class 
for  senior  normal  school  students  is  physical  educa- 
tion e.  Physical  education  I  is  the  freshman  class 
and  physical  education  II,  the  elective  for  upper 
class  women  who  have  had  physical  education  a,  b, 
c,  I  or  their  equivalent 

Students  register  upon  entering  for  physical  edu- 
cation with  other  subjects,  and  their  registration  is 
reported  to  the  department.  The  student,  after  the 
routine  of  registration  is  over,  presents  herself  in 
the  class,  at  the  hour  named  on  the  program.  Gen- 
eral instructions  are  here  given  as  to  the  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  suits,  how  to  secure  lockers, 
general  ideas  of  conduct  in  the  gymnasium,  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  class  work  and  corrective  work, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  department,  etc.  Ap- 
pointments are  also  made  for  physical  examination, 
and  the  student  is  asked  to  report  for  the  informal 
talk?  at  her  regular  "gym*'  class  hour. 

Believing  that  physical  education  means  not  only 
formal  or  corrective  gymnastics,  but  an  education 
as  to  the  care  and  needs  of  the  human  body,  the 


informal  talks  aim  to  supply  this  need.  Wc  use 
such  topics  as  posture,  dress,  sleep,  bathing,  diet 
and  special  physiology  in  these  heart  to  heart  con- 
vei-sations,  and  open  discussions. 

In  the  meantime,  instructors,  student  assistants 
and  directors  are  laboring  long  hours  to  finish  all 
examinations,  prepare  charts  and  prescriptions  dur- 
ing the  montli.  As  the  charts  and  prescriptions  are 
ready,  appointments  are  made  with  the  students  for 
a  private  conference  with  the  director.  In  this  way 
wc  come  in  close  contact  with  the  individual,  and 
are  able  to  understand  her  needs  better  and  to  make 
the  work  prescribed  of  more  weight  and  importance, 
and  make  the  necessities  of  the  case  more  impera- 
tive. Where  pathological  conditions  are  noted  in 
examination,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  medical 
director  and  his  examination  and  advice  are  reported 
back  to  the  women's  department. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  found  to  get  into 
personal  relation  with  500  women,  yet  we  do  all  in 
our  power  to  this  end,  believing  that  only  throueh 
the  personal  interview  can  we  instill  into  our  women 
tlie  ambition  to  care  for,  and  educate,  the  physical 
being  as  of  more  importance  even  than  the  care  and 
tiaining  of  the  mind. 

After  the  preliminary  work,  the  student  then  re- 
ports in  the  gymnasium  each  week  for  two  hours  of 
class  work  and  one  hour  of  corrective  w»ork.  In- 
structors are  in  charge  during  all  corrective  periods 
and  a  very  careful  supervision  is  made  as  to  the 
form  and  posture  maintained  during  exercises. 

When  the  student  does  not  report  in  class,  she  is 
called  before  the  director  to  give  the  reason  or  hand 
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in  a  doctor's  certificate  of  her  physical  inability  to 
persue  the  work.  In  a  very  few  instances  we  have 
had  students  object  to  the  physical  examination, 
and  also  in  a  few  cases  to  gymnasium  work.  We 
insist  that  no  student  shall  enter  the  gymnasium 
until  she  has  been  examined,  and  our  women  are 
labored  with,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  examination,  by  an  appeal  to  their 
reason  and  good  sense.  The  objection  offered  to 
taking  gymnasium  work  is  almost  invariably  "lack 
of  time,"  and  we  have  been  successful,  thus  far,  in 
pt-Tsuading  the  student  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  her  phyiscal  condition  when  she  is  carrying 
tht.  heavy  mental  burden.  A  special  effort  is  made 
with  such  students  to  interest  them  when  they  come 
to  the  gymnasium  and  they  often  become  our  most 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporters.  The  corrective 
period  is  a  very  fruitful  opportunity  to  make  con- 
verts. 

If  kindness  fail,  then  we  report  the  student  to  the 
faculty,  and  if  she  should  still  persist  in  not  taking 
the  work,  she  will  be  dropped  from  the  institution. 
Very  fortunately  we  have  never  had  to  resort  to 
this  extreme. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

On  April  23d  Miss  Homans,  Dr.  Collin  the  se- 
nior class  and  Senorita  Escobedo,  Chilean  Educa- 
tional Delegate  to  the  United  States,  spent  the  day 
observing  the  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  Senorita  Escobedo  has  been  a  guest  in 
(he  fchool  for  a  week. 

On  April  24th  Miss  Homans  witnessed  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 
School  at  Springfield.  On  the  25th  she  was  present 
at  a  demonstration  at  the  Central  High  School.  On 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  Miss  Homans  dined  with 
the  B.  N.  S.  G.  Club  of  Western  Massachusetts,  at 
the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield.  There  were  ten 
pre  sent. 

Among  recent  visitors  at  the  school  were  Helen 
McKinstry,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Sterling,  1900;  Mrs.  Seth 
Ames  lewis   (Ella  Swint,  1899.) 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ayer  (Caroline  Elder,  1898)  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Helen  E.  Brooks,  1897,  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edwarrd  Milton 
hragg,  of  the  University. 

Ethel  Perrin,  1892,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  to  accept  for 
one  year  a  position,  made  vacant  by  Dr.  Brooks' 
resignation,  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Estella  Eearon,  1906,  has  resigned  from  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  accept  a  position  as  in- 
structor in  Wellesley  College. 

Margaret  E.  Fisher,  1904,  has  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  physical  training.  State 
Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  in  place  of  Grace 
Shepardson,  1901,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
directorship  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  public  schools. 
Ruth  Smith,  1907,  will  succeed  Miss  Fisher  in  the 
Kridgewater  Normal  School. 

Maria  Hussey,  1906,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  director  of  physical  training  for  women, 
Drexel  Institute,   Philadelphia.     Irene  Armes,  1907, 


will  succeed  Miss  Hussey  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Day- 
ton. O. 

From  the  class  of  1907,  besides  those  elsewhere 
mentioned,  the  more  recent  appointees  are: 

Grace  Withum  to  Havergal  College,  Toronto, 
Ont, 

Elizabeth  Jdhnston,  assistant.  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Adeline  Norris,  assistant,  Smith  College.  Smith 
College  now  has  a  director  with  four  assistants. 

Maude  Hartshorn,  assistant,  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Invitations  are  issued  for  the  marriage  of  Wini- 
fred Baxter  Whittemore  (1903)  to  Mr.  Russell 
Gordon  Scott,  May  25th. 

Miss  Florence  Chadwick,  1901,  has  been  appointed 
to  an  important  position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Hints  to  Gymnasium  Members 
FOR  CONSTIPATION 

1.  Exercise  regularly,  using  the  movements  for 
the  trunk  and  those  in  which  the  thighs  are 
crowded  into  the  abdomen. 

2.  Eat  fruit,  bulky  foods.  Avoid  constipating 
foods,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  eggs  and  fried  foods. 

3.  Dripk  water  freely.  Take  a  glass  of  cold 
water  at  bedtime  and  upon  rising. 

4.  Have  a  regular  hour  for  evacuation. 

5.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  (see  medical  di- 
rector for  explanation). 

FOR    RHEUMATISM     OR    NEURALGIA 

1.  Take  light  exercise,  keeping  the  body  thor- 
oughly covered  and  warm. 

2.  Keep  the  feet  warm. 

3.  Do  not  cool  off  suddenly,  or  take  cold  baths. 

4.  Regulate  the  bowels. — From  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.   A.  physical  department  handbook. 


C 


QUOTATIONS 

From  Plato 


There  is  a  difference  between  ability  and  strength; 
the  former  is  given  by  knowledge  as  well  as  by 
madness  or  rage,  but  strength  comes  from  nature 
and  a  healthy  state  of  the  body. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  toil.    Age,  learning. 

Were  not  the  laws,  which  have  the  charge  of  edu- 
cation, right  in  commanding  your  father  to  train 
you  in  music  and  gymnastics? 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  fairest  bodies 
ought  to  grow  up  from  infancy  in  the  best  and 
straightest  manner. 

Men  affect  a  spurious  beauty  to  the  neglect  of  the 
true  beauty  which  is  given  by  gymnastics. 

The  most  important  part  of  education  is  right 
training  in  the  nursery. 

Fire  and  warmth,  which  are  supposed  to  be  parent 
and  nurse  of  all  other  things,  are  born  of  friction, 
which  is  a  kind  of  motion. 

Gymnastics  as  well  as  music  should  receive  care- 
ful attention  in  childhood,  and  continue  through  life. 


EDITORIAL 


CONCERNING  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

AS  the  season  of  summer  schools  comes  upon  us, 
we  who  are  actively  engaged  in  conducting  gymna- 
sium classes  and  we  who  are  as  actively  engaged  in 
supplying  inspiration  to  those  in  the  field,  are  re- 
minded that  it  is  time  to  give  attention  to  these 
important  adjuncts  to  our  profession.  This  year 
Ihe  old  schools  will  present  the  fundamental  courses 
with  such  additions  as  the  development  of  physical 
training  and  its  allied  interests  make  desirable. 
The  principal  development  in  the  way  of  new  schools 
seems  to  be  in  the  line  of  dancing.  Two  normal 
schools  of  dancing  are  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
making  special  efforts  to  interest  teachers  of  physical 
training  in  their  courses.  This  has  as  one  signifi- 
cant feature  the  fact  that  individuals  in  the  dancing 
profession  are  seeing  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  physical  training  profession. 
The  result  is  apt  to  be  of  mutual  benefit.  Each  can 
learn  from  the  other,  and  ought  to  do  so. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  "American  Gymna- 
sia" will  be  found  announcements  of  most  of  the 
summer  schools  of  importance.  Each  school  has 
circulars  or  catalogues  which  will  be  sent  to  those 
desiring  detailed  information.  If,  in  writing  for 
such  information,  the  name  of  this  journal  is  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  of  mutual  help. 

Just  a  word  to  those  who  are  uncertain  whether 
they  should  be  students  in  the  summer  schools. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  profession  and  its  constant  advancement. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  way  of  keeping  up-to-date, 
for  those  who  are  becoming  experienced  instructors, 
than  by  contact  with  fellow  workers  and  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  professional  leaders  that  is  presented 
at  these  summer  sessions.  The  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  has  tried  teaching  physical  training 
without  the  always  desirable  full  normal  school 
foundation  can  get  no  better  substitue  than  a  course, 
or  several  successive  courses,  at  a  good,  well- 
equipped,   summer  school. 


HOW  SPRINGFIELD  REGARDS  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING 

ONE  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  that  is 
taking  an  advance  step  for  rational,  systematic 
physical  training  as  an  important  part  of  its  public 
school  work  is  Springfield,  Mass.  The  fruit  that  is 
just  being  ripened  is  the  result  of  seed  sown  several 
years  ago  and  is  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  senti- 
ment created  by  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training   School   located   in  that  city,   through   its 


graduates  and  instructors.  But  it  could  never  have 
reached  its  present  stage  without  sympathetic  sup- 
port from  the  official  heads  of  the  schools.  This 
support  has  been  given.  A  little  later  "American 
G>mnasia"  hopes  to  present  somewhat  in  detail  just 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  is  aimed  for,  which 
will  show  this  fact,  and  also  the  value  of  the  best 
training  instructors,  at  good  salaries.  What  Spring- 
field has  done,  and  is  doing,  can  be  duplicated  by  a 
hundred  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  One 
city,  at  least,  is  profiting  by  Springfield's  methods 
and  is  getting  ready  to  build  upon  a  good  founda- 
tion. To  give  just  a  suggestion  of  how  the  officials 
a:  the  head  of  Springfield's  schools  regard  physical 
training,  "American  Gymnasia"  has  permission  to 
quote  the  following  from  a  leter  written  by  Wilbur 
F.  Gordy,  superintendent  of  schools  of  tfiat  city, 
under  date  of  April  17: 

The  latest  action  regarding  physical  training  in 
the  Springfield  schools  was  the  following  vote  passed 
unanimously  by  the  board  at  its  last  regular  meet- 
ing: 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Training  was  received  and  adopted 
by  the  Board: 

Your  Committee  an  Physical  Training  called 
into  conference,  etc.,  etc.  The  recommendations 
of  this  conference  are  embodied  in  the  following 
resolution : 

RESOLVED— That  Physical  Training  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Curriculum  of  the  Spring- 
field High  Schools  as  a  required  subject  for  all 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors,  the  mini- 
mum credit  requiring  the  equivalent  of  two  (2) 
periods  per  week  for  each  year.  These  credits 
are  given  for  three  distinct  types  of  work:  i. 
Gymnastics.  2.  Athletics.  3.  Personal  Hygiene. 
By  gymnastics  we  mean  the  regular  gymnasium 
work  given  for  hygienic  reasons.  By  athletics 
we  mean  the  sports  and  games  practiced  either 
indoors  or  outdoors.  Personal  hygiene  includes 
lectures  and  personal  advice  relating  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  body. 

The  desire  of  the  committee  is  to  make  physical 
training  a  required  study  and  to  include  in  physical 
training  not  only  the  physical  exercises  within  doors 
but  personal  hygiene  and  athletic  sports  and  various 
kinds  of  outdoor  work  as  well.  We  wish  to  put 
this  subject  of  physical  training  on  a  solid  basis 
here,  because  we  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, especially  in  congested  cities. 


PROGRESS, OF  PLAYGROUND  MOVE- 
MENT 

TPTE  appended  summary  of  current  activities  in 
several  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  extention  of  public  playgrounds,  gives 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  how  the  "fad"  is  spreading. 
The  fact  that  the  movement  is  loked  upon  by  some 
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as  a  '*fad/'  including  officials  of  cities,  makes  it  so 
much  the  easier  for  those  who  have  regard  for  its 
serious  and  permanent  value  to  get  what  is  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  and  future  generations, 
to  aid  them  in  their  struggles  with  conditions  of 
modern  American  civilization.  The  following  sum- 
mary  is   from  the  "Boston  Transcript"  of  May   i, 

"The  almost  universal  growth  of  the  playground 
movement  is  a  most  hopeful  indication  that  iinally 
the  children  may  come  into  their  own.  Parks  with- 
out playgrounds  are  going,  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  small  parks 
will  no  longer  oppose  the  presence  of  children  en- 
gaged in  normal  play.  With  the  right  attitude  on 
the  part  of  adults  "children  at  play"  will  be  a  source 
ot  pleasure  rather  than  a  source  of  annoyance. 

"The  small  square  known  as  Stearns  Park  in 
Springfield,  is  now  a  bone  of  contention.  Some  want 
to  give  it  to  the  children,  while  others  think  the 
Boston  Public  Garden  type  of  treatment  would  be 
more  soothing.  It  seems  manifest  that  a  healthy 
nervous  system  would  prefer  the  children.  Spring- 
held  has  in  hand  a  good  thing  in  the  recent  step  to 
turn  over  to  the  park  commissions  for  recreation 
purposes  about  thirty  acres  of  the  Van  Horn  reser- 
\c.ii  tract  not  needed  by  the  water  department.  With 
hcth  field  and  forest  the  tract  will  serve  as  it  stands 
for  many  recreation  needs.  The  whole  area  of 
alx)Ut  ninety  acres  will  be  thus  used  when  the  Little 
River  water  system  is  fully  installed.  Duluth  is 
agitating  the  use  of  its  old  court  house  site  for  a 
playground.  The  location  is  high  and  gives  a  fine 
view  over  Lake  Superior  and  almost  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  In  Cleveland 
the  movement  is  being  extended  by  definite  plans 
for  playgrounds  for  three  additional  schools.  The 
land  is  to  be  bought  in  each  case  in  addition  to  what 
is  already  used  by  the  school,  and  apparatus  will 
probably  be  installed  in  a  short  time.  Brooklyn  is 
agitating  parks  with  playgrounds  for  the  Flatbush 
rcjrion,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kings 
County  Hospital,  where  one  is  much  needed.  Wash- 
ington is  in  a  constant  state  of  activity  on  the  sub- 
ject and  Providence  is  giving  it  official  attention. 
There  they  have  a  committee  on  playgrounds  in  the 
City  Council.  This  committee  with  the  mayor  re- 
cmtly  visited  several  schools  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing additional  playgrounds  this  summer. 

"Information  has  just  been  received  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
Riksdag  to  develop  a  system  of  establishing  play- 
grounds in  the  parks  throughout  Sweden.  And  so 
the  story  goes." 


PLAYGROUNDS  AND  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

What  has  the  playground  movement  to  do  with 
oui    physical   training  profession? 

This  question,  from  a  recent  letter,  indicates  that 
to  some  physical  directors  the  present  tendencies  to 
extend  the  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, young  and  old,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  gymna- 
sium has  no  special  interest,  imless  the  interest  be 
antagonistic.    The  play  movement  is  not  opposed  to 


the  fundamental  physical  development  that  is  still 
to  be  best  secured  in  a  properly  conducted  gymna- 
sium. If  there  is  any  confiiction,  it  is  more  than  apt 
to  be  the  fault  of  short-sighted,  partly-informed 
gymnasium  instructors.  To  be  sure,  some  enthu- 
siastic promoters  of  play  and  games  claim  fully  as 
much  for  these  elements  of  physical  training  as  they 
can  prove,  but  that  is  the  characteristic  exaggera- 
tion of  youth.  Time  will  modify  and  force  each 
element  into  its  proper  place.  It  is  the  duty  of  effi- 
cient physical  directors  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
offset  undue  prominence  of  any  one  part  of  their 
work  by  intelligent  education  of  their  pupils  and 
the  public.  Gymnastics,  athletics,  games,  play,  danc- 
ing, walking,  and  open-air  activities  of  various  sorts 
are  certainly  parts  of  the  work  for  members  of  the 
physical  training  profession.  The  instructor  who 
dees  not  think  so,  or,  still  worse,  who  says  the 
present  development  is  wrong,  needs  to  wake  up. 
The  present  growth  in  the  conception  of  physical 
training  in  this  country  is  bringing  us  to  the  ground 
long  occupied  by  Europeans  who  class  under  "phy- 
sical education"  items  that  we,  in  our  more  narrow 
ajjplication  of  the  term,  have  been  content  to  ignore 
as  not  part  of  our  concern.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the 
niark  of  the  educated — ^the  scientific — profession  that 
it  is  conservative  and  slow  to  alter  its  ideas,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  readjustments  have  to  be 
made  to  meet  conditions. 

The  play  movement  now  conspicuous  did  not  gain 
its  present  popularity  by  any  help  of  the  physical 
tiaining  profession,  and  not  by  much  help  from  in- 
dividuals in  the  profession,  but  came  rather  from 
social  and  educational  working-students.  Neverthe- 
less play  always  belonged  to  physical  training  and 
belong  to  it  now.  Playgrounds  are  the  laboratories 
of  the  physical  training  profession,  quite  as  much  as 
the  gymnasiums  and  the  athletic  fields.  To  allow 
them  to  be  used  by  others  and  not  by  we  who 
should  be  best  fitted  to  guide  and  direct  their  use- 
fulness, would  be  neglecting  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. 


PLAYGROUND    CAMPAIGN  AMMUNI- 
TION 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Leland  now  being  printed  in 
"American  Gymnasia"  are  a  direct  and  very  valu- 
able aid  to  those  who  wish  the  best  of  information 
on  how  to  secure  playgrounds  for  their  towns  and 
cities.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  need  exists; 
i:  is  often  a  much  different  and  more  difficult  mat- 
ter to  know  how  to  proceed  to  meet  the  need.  Mr. 
Leland  writes  from  the  midst  of  an  active  campaign 
which  he  is  at  the  present  time  directing  in  Den- 
ver, and  conditions  he  describes  and  the  ways  of 
overcoming  obstacles  come  fresh  from  the  fighting 
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line.  The  Denver  authorities  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
do  the  work  well  for  permanent  results,  under 
trained  supervision  and  this  will  be  equally  true  in 
other  cities,  if  those  who  have  the  information  will 
use  the  proper  means  to  educate  the  authorities  and 
show  them  what,  why  and  how.  The  present  series 
ot  articles  have  that  as  one  object;  they  will  supply 
the  ammunition  for  an  effective  campaign.  Mr. 
Leland  has  had  a  varied  experience  under  several 
sets  of  local  conditions  in  smaller  cities  which  en- 
ables him  to  give  his  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas 
ver}-  practical  value  for  use  in  other  localities.  Lo- 
cal committees  and  those  who  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  pla>  ground  construction  and  maintenance 
car.  save  themselves  much  worry  and  some  funda- 
mental errors  by  the  study  of  these  articles. 


d 


CASUAL  COMMENTS 


WE  are  told  that  we  should  read  history  in  order 
to  understand  current  events  and  that  we  should  not 
shout  aloud  our  "new"  discovery  until  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  same  line 
by  our  ancestors.  But  somehow  this  idea  is  seldom 
followed  by  us  Americans.  For  an  example  in  our 
own  field  of  physical  training:  we  hear  now  and 
then  of  the  •'invention"  of  new  games,  new  "sys- 
tems" of  exercise,  and  so  on;  we  hear  of  "founders" 
of  play  movements;  we  learn  of  "originators"  of 
new  dances  or  fancy  steps  or  rhythmical  balance 
movements  <all  one  and  the  same  thing)  ;  but  how 
many  of  us  know  that  with  remarkably  few  excep- 
tions none  of  these  things  were  invented  or  founded 
within  our  generation  or  that  of  our  grandfathers, 
even.  He  who  wrote  so  long  ago  that  there  are 
no  new  things  under  the  sun  hit  upon  a  truth  that 
some   ambitious   physical    directors   may   well    keep 

in  mind. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

This  reminds  me  of  a  comment  I  heard  the  other 
day  expressed  in  substantially  these  words:  "Why 
do  people  persist  in  speaking  of  ^Swedish*  horses 
and  'German*  horses  for  gymnasium  work?  Arn't 
they  just  horses  without  the  adjectives?" 

*  *        * 

And  this  brings  to  mind  another  question:  "\Vhy 
do  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  trained  physical 
instructors  continue  to  speak  of  'Swedish'  and  'Ger- 
man' g>'mnastics  in  America?"  Where  is  there  to 
be  found  a  definite  dividing  line  between  these  or 
any  other  methods  of  teaching  physical  training? 
So  far  as  I  know,  nowhere.  Every  instructor  bor- 
rows as  fast  and  as  often  as  he  or  she  dares  from 
what  may  be  considered  the  best  methods  to  be 
found,  regardless  of  source  or  title.  And  who  cares 
to  say  that  this  is  not  right  and  proper?  This  be- 
ing so,  then  why  not  stop  using  names  that  are 
worse  than  meaningless  under  present  conditions? 
It  is  physical  training  that  most  of  us  are  teaching. 
Likewise  it  is  dancing  that  we  are  interested  in, 
even  if  we  disguise  it  for  local  consumption  under 
the  label  of  "fancy  steps"  or  "rhythmical  move- 
ments." The  Commentator. 


Committee  to  Make  Physical  Training 
Syllabus 

Progress  is  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Education  League  in  the  movement  for 
systematizing  physical  training,  referred  to  in  the 
April  issue  of  this  journal.  The  committee  of 
twelve,  in  whose  hands  is  to  be  the  duty  of  making 
up  the  provisional  syllabus,  is  being  completed. 
The  individuals  who  have  been  invited  to  serve  on 
the  committee  include  representatives  of  general 
education  and  of  physical  training,  from  Massachu- 
setts. Up  to  the  present  writing  the  following  have 
accepted  and  will  serve  on  the  committee,  which  is 
expected  to  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  its  personnel 
is  completed: 

President  F.  W.  Hamilton.  Tufts  College. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University. 

Miss  A.  M.  Homans,  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick.  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College  and  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia." 

Miss  Senda  Berenson,  Smith  College. 

Principal  W.  C.  Borden,  Boston  Normal  School. 

Principal  Wm.  Orr,  Springfield  High  School. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Boston  Normal  School. 

Ernst  Hermann,  Secy.  Boston  Physical  Educa- 
tion Society. 

W.  Scott,  Secy.  N.  E.  Education  League. 

The  evening  of  May  i6th  Mr.  Scott  addresses 
the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  on  the  plans 
of  the  League. 

From  inquiries  that  have  come  to  "American 
Gymnasia"  since  the  publication  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  conference  in  the  March  issue,  it  is 
advisable  to  state  that  although  this  movement 
starts  in  Boston,  it  is  in  no  sense  local,  but  concerns 
the  whole  country.  The  fact  that  the  movement 
has  already  received  tlie  attention  of  physical  di- 
rectors in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  has  been 
discussed  at  society  meetings  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances shows  that  the  matter  is  one  of  live  general 
interest. 


Faculty  of  Indiasapolis  Normal  College 

The  Normal  College  of  the  North  American  Gym- 
nastic Union,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  have  as  its 
president  Karl  J.  Kroh,  who  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  will  also  be  dean  of  the 
department  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical 
Training.  Dr.  Robert  Fischer  now  director  of  piy- 
sioal  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis, 
will  be  dean  of  the  department  of  Anatomy,  Physio- 
loo  and  Hygiene.  The  dean  of  the  department  of 
Letters  and  General  Science  has  not  been  announced. 


Making  Physical  Training  Popular 

A  DIRECTOR  of  a  State  normal  school  writes 
in  a  letter  as  follows: 

"I  have  two  hundred  girls  under  my  charge  here 
and  they  are  all  taking  some  part  of  the  physical 
work.  When  I  came  here  in  September  nearly 
one-third  were  armed  with  doctors*  certificates  and 
did  not  intend  to  enter  my  classes,  but,  by  a  con- 
stant effort,  I  have  managed  to  get  them  all  to 
take  at  least  the  tactics  and  free  work." 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  HUMAN  PLANT.— 
By  Luther  Burbank.  The  Century  Co.  Price 
65  cents   (including  postage). 

A  book  especially  important  for  teachers  of  phy- 
sical training  >yho  dig  below  the  surface  and  who 
desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  in  their  field.  Mr.  Burbank's  experiments  and 
results  with  plants  and  animals  are  well  known.  In 
this  book  he  goes  a  step  further  and  applies  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  dealing  with  the  lower 
orders  of  life  to  the  possibilities  of  creating  a  new 
t}pc  of  children  through  new  methods  of  training, 
hading  naturally  to  a  much  higher  race  of  men  and 
women   than  exist  today. 

Mr.  Burbank  believes  that  upon  a  wisely  directed 
crossing  of  species  rests  the  hope  of  all  progress, 
and  that  in  the  United  Statestoday  exists  an  oppor- 
tunity uncqualcd  for  developing  a  race  superior  to 
any  the  world  has  known.  He  shows  that  wc  are 
more  crossed  than  any  other  nation  in  history,  and 
that  we  show  results  always  seen  in  a  much-crossed 
race  of  plants.  He  demands  for  children  an  heredity 
an  environment  of  love,  differentiation  in  training, 
sunshine,  good  air,  and  nourishing  food.  He  would 
piohibit  the  marriage  of  the  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  unfit.  He  discusses  heredity,  predes- 
tination, training,  growth,  environment,  and  char- 
acter. The  fundamental  principles  of  education,  Mr. 
Burl>ank  declares,  should  be  the  subject  of  earnest 
scientific  investigation  including  all  the  causes  which 
tend  to  produce  men  and  women  with  sane,  well- 
balanced  characters. 

A  few  of  his  sentences  are  quoted :  "There  is  not 
a  single  desirable  attribute  which,  lacking  in  a  plant, 
niay  not  be  bred  into  it.  Choose  what  improvement 
you  wish  in  a  flower,  a  fruit,  or  a  tree  and  by  cross- 
ing, selection,  cultivation,  and  persistence  you  can 
fix  this  desirable  trait  irrevocably.  Pick  out  any 
traits  you  want  in  your  child,  granted  he  is  a  nor- 
mal child  .  .  .  and  you  can  give  all  these  traits  by 
patiently,  persistently  guiding  him  in  the  early 
years."  "A  child  absorbs  environment.  It  is  the 
most  susceptible  thing  in  the  world  to  influence; 
and  if  that  force  be  applied  rightly  and  constantly 
when  the  child  is  in  its  most  receptive  condition, 
the  eff'ect  will  be  pronounced,  immediate,  and  per- 
manent." "The  crossing  of  species  is  to  me  para- 
mount. Upon  it,  wisely  directed  and  accompanied 
by  a  rigid  selection  of  the  best  and  as  rigid  an  ex- 
clusion of  the  poorest,  rests  the  hope  of  all  prog- 


PLAY  AND  DANCING  FOR  ADOLESCENTS.— 

An  article  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  "Independent," 

Feb.   14,   1907.     Price  10  cents. 

Dr.    Hall's    well    known    sympathy    with    dancing 

and    the    joy  fulness    that    modern    study    says    is    a 

necessary  part  of  our  physical  training  and  of  life 

generally,  indicates  that  this  paper  has  an  interest 

for   all   teachers  and   students   of  physical   training. 

He  presents  three  views  of  what  play  really  is  and 

means:     Herbert    Spencer    says    play    is    superflous 

activity   and   the   overflow   of   vitality,   and   that   if 

vitality    is    deficient    the    child   ought   not   to   play; 


Gross  says  tliat  play  is  practicing  in  childhood  ac- 
tivities that  will  be  necessary  in  mature  years.  Dr. 
Hall  approves  the  third  view — that  play  is  rehears- 
ing activities  of  the  race  in  the  past  and  is  "the 
best  kind  of  education,  because  it  practices  powers 
of  mind  and  body  which,  in  our  highly  specialized 
civilization,  would  never  otherwise  have  a  chance 
to  develop.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  this  latter  view 
contains  more  truth  than  any  other,  and  to  under- 
stand the  play  instinct  wc  must  know  something 
of  the  past  life  of  the  race,  and  even  where  we  do 
not  understand  it  we  must  assume  that  wfe  could 
do  so  if  we  knew  more  of  the  past."  Dancing  he 
rates  as  "one  of  the  most  beneficient  groups  of  play 
activities  for  adolescents."  "I  would  have  dancing 
taught  in  every  school,  even  if  the  school  had  to  be 
opened  evenings  for  that  purpose.  The  dances 
chosen  should  be  simple,  rhythmic,  allowing  great 
freedom,  such  as  the  Morris  dances  now  being 
revived  in  England,  and  .sometimes  the  song  and 
dance.  We  should  also  teach  old  folk  and  national 
dances  after  very  careful  selection  from  a  wide  re- 
pertory. The  object  aimed  at  should  be  the  culti- 
vation primarily  of  the  sense  of  rhythm;  next,  the 
ease  and  economy  of  movement,  for  grace  is  only 
another  term  for  ease.  There  should  be  great  va- 
riety and  poise ;  balance,  control,  ease,  presence  and 
bearing,  rather  than  posturing  or  feats  of  agility 
are  the  goal."  "Another  end  to  be  aimed  at  in 
teaching  all  children  to  dance  should  be  the  im- 
planting of  a  habit  of  so  doing  that  should  last  on 
into  maturity,  not  to  say  old  age."  "What  wc  want 
first  of  all  is  more  knowledge  of  what  dancing  has 
meant  and  can  do,  and  I  appeal  to  young  clergymen 
and  to  directors  of  Y.  M.  C,  A*s.  to  bestir  and  in- 
form themselves,  for  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  un- 
less I  am  mistaken,  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  in  this  matter."  The  fact  that  members  of  the 
physical  training  profession  in  this  country  are  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  who  would  restore  to  danc- 
ing its  right  place,  will  make  instructors  desirous  to 
read  Dr.  Hall's  complete  article. 


"OLD  DOC"   HITCHCOCK,  Creator  of  a  System 
of  Physical  Education. — An  appreciative  article 
by.  Burgcs   Johnson,   in   "Outlook,"   May,    1907. 
Illustrated    by    two    portraits.      Price    10   cents. 
(Postage  2  cents.) 
Here    is   an   article    for   all   students   of   physical 
training  to  read  and  preserve.     Dr.  Hitchcock  is  a 
man  to  whom  physical  training  in  this  country  owes 
fully  as  much  as  its  followers  will  be  likely  to  ap- 
preciate.    His   work,   of   recent  years   at   any  rate, 
has  been  quietly  done,  but  it  was  he  who  did  real 
constructive   work   and   was   a   real   pioneer,   laying 
the   foundation  stone  figuratively,  and  actually  per- 
haps, in  overalls  in  order  that  we  of  today  might 
do  our  work  in  the  luxury  of  modern  offices  and 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 
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comparatively  palatial  gymnasiums.  But  this  is 
not  a  tribute  to  an  earnest  man  who  has  lived  long 
enough  to  get  a  considerable  part  of  his  just  reward 
for  work  well  done ;  the  object  here  is  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  article  referred  to  in  which  Mr. 
Johnson  tells  in  a  series  with  the  general  title  "Con- 
structive Americans,"  of  how  Dr.  Hitchcock  started 
his  work,  what  his  ideas  were,  how  he  carried  them 
out,  what  some  of  the  results  have  been  since  Am- 
herst Colloge  "blazed  a  new  path  for  American  col- 
leges by  creating  a  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Hygiene,"  in  1859,  followed  the  following 
year  by  the  building  of  the  "Barrett  Gymnasium,  the 
first  building  of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in  America," 
At  the  age  of  33  years  Dr.  Hitchcock  became  a  full 
professor  at  the  head  of  this  new  department  and 
has  been  there  until  the  present  moment— 46  years 
of  continuous  usefulness.  You  young  physical  direc- 
tor who  may  be  reading  these  lines  ought  to  get 
into  "Old  Doc"  Hitchcock's  spirit  and  get  his  time- 
worn,  and  time-proven  ideas  implanted  in  your  life 
so  that  whatever  details  may  change  as  time  goes 
on  and  modern  progression  demands,  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  he  has  carried  for  80  years 
may  still  be  found  good.  This  "Outlook"  article 
will  help,  although  it  does  not  tell  all  it  might. 


REPRODUCTION  AND  SEXUAL  HYGIENE.— 
By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.  Published 
by  H.  A.  Ray.  Price,  $1.00. 
This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  use  of  physical 
directors  who  have  to  do  with  young  men.  It  was 
written  to  meet  college  conditions  and  to  be  of 
real  help,  not  only  for  young  men  who  may  read 
it,  but  for  instructors  who  have  as  part  of  their 
duty  the  giving  of  correct  and  practical  advice. 
The  subject,  often  so  difficult  to  handle  with  clear- 
ness and  wholcsomeness,  is  treated  by  Dr.  Hall 
in  a  way  that  leaves  no  fault  to  be  found  in  this 
rej-pect.  The  chapter  headings  will  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  publication:  Reproduction  from  the 
standpoint  of  biology,  adolescence  in  the  male,  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  male  genital  organs, 
sexual  hygiene  of  the  adolescent  male;  .ind  a  chap- 
tor  on  hygiene  in  which  are  treated  diet,  baths,  exer- 
cise, requirements  of  sleep  and  control  of  thoughts. 
An  appendix  contains  answers  to  questions  apt  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  young  men,  the  replies  being 
direct,  to  the  point  and  concise. 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF    FLESH-EATING    ON 
ENDURANCE.— By  Irving  Fisher,  professor  of 
Political    Economy,    Yale    University.      Reprint 
from  "Yale  Medical  Journal"  of  March,  1907. 
Presents  some  results  and  comments  upon  experi- 
ments   consisting   of    endurance    tests   made   on   49 
persons  "representing  two  contrasted  types  of  diet- 
etic   habits.      These    fall    into    three    groups— first, 
athletes  accustomed  to  a  high-proteid  and  full-flesh 
dietary;   second,  athletes  accustomed  to  a  low  pro- 
ttid  and  non-flesh  dietary:  third,  sedentary  persons 
accustomed   to  a  low-proteid  and  non-flesh   dietary. 
The    subjects    consisted   of   Yale    students    and    in- 
structors,   physicians    and   nurses.     The   conclusions 
drawn  are:  Large  flesh  eaters  showed  far  less  en- 
durance than   the  abstainers;   it   is   improbable   that 
this  superiority  can  be  explained  away  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances;  it  is  possible  that  the  superior- 


ity of  the  abstainers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  flesh 
foods  and  smaller  amount  of  proteid,  as  well  as  to 
abstention  from  tea,  coffee  and  condiments;  "the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  flesh  foods  may  be 
used  advantageously  is  still  open,  but  there  can  now 
be  little  question,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have 
come  to  lig^t  during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  or- 
dinary consumption  of  those  foods  is  excessive." 
The  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  growing 
literature  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  and  diet. 


A  GYMNASTIC  NOMENCLATURE.— By  E.  H. 

Arnold,   M.D.     Price  35  cents.     Illustrated.  36 

pages. 
The  author  aimounces  his  endeavor  in  this  publi- 
cation to  present  "a  practical  terminology  for  daily 
use  on  the  floor  of  my  gymnasium."  Free  gymnas- 
tics only  are  dealt  with.  Discussion  and  criticism 
are  invited.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  nomenclature,  why  we  need  it,  how  it 
ought  to  be  made  up  for  service  and  what  the  author 
thmks  is  the  proper  method.  Seventy-five  illustra- 
tions  from  photographs  are  presented. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION.— Issued  by  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education. 
Contains  suggestions  to  teachers  and  school  phy- 
sicians, by  a  committee  apointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  to  "prepare  a  circular  of  advice 
to  the  school  ph^'sicians  of  the  state"  in  order  that 
the  medical  inspection  required  by  state  law  of  1906 
may  be  uniform  throughout  the  state.  "The  Board 
of  Education  issues  this  circular  in  the  assurance 
that  it  represents  the  highest  professional  authority 
in  the  specialties  covered  by  the  law."  The  subjects 
covered  are :  infectious  diseases,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
throat  and  nose,  the  skin,  diseases  of  bones  and 
joints,  children's  diseases,  the  teeth,  nervous  dis- 
eases, school  hygiene,  school  furniture,  school  in- 
spectors.    Condensed  into  a  32  page  booklet,  pocket 


LAWN  TENNIS  ANNUAL  for  1907.  American 
Sports  Publishing  Co.,  price  10  cents.  Presents 
the  illustrated  history  of  the  game,  records  of 
tournaments,  laws  of  tennis,  1907  fixtures,  prac- 
tical information  on  construction  and  care  of 
grounds,  management  of  tournaments. 


Reports  and  Catalogues  Received 

Among  recent  reports  and  catalogues  received  by 
"American   Gymnasia"   are   the    following: 

Annual  report  of  the  South  Park  Commissioners, 
Chicago,  for  1906. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  Summer  Playgrounds, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1906. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  University  Summer 
School. 

Announcement  of  the  Gilbert  Summer  Normal 
School    (dancing). 

Catalogue  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  the  Summer  School  of  Physical 
Training.  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Program  of  the  Annual  Gjrmnastic  Exhibition  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Advance  sheets  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Normal 
College  of  the  North  American  Gymnastic  Union. 
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Hygenic  Gymnasium  Bathing  Conditions 
By  Bmit  Hennann 

(Concluded  from  AP^il) 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  15.— It  is  a  very  easy 
and  inexpensive  matter  to  provide  a  5x6  foot  sheet 
iron  tube,  at  a  convenient  place  in  the  suit  or  locker 
room.  Into  this  at  one  end  the  hot  air  pipe  enters, 
and  out  of  it  a  shaft  leads  out  of  the  building. 
All  gymnasium  clothing  must  be  hung  in  this  tube 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  only  after  a  thor- 
ough airing  and  drying  may  it  be  stored  away. 
The  economy  of  space  and  first  expense  and  the 
fact  that  lockers  will  never  be  kept  by  the  average 
pupil,  be  he  or  she  an  adult  or  a  child,  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition,  are  reasons  enough  why  we 
should  do  away  with  all  individual  lockers.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  financial  income  that  the  average 
gymnasium  management  receives  from  the  lease  of 
these  lockers,  I  doubt  very  much  if  our  intelligent 
profession  would  countenance  this  "odorous"  piece 
of  furniture. 

I  prefer,  for  my  part,  a  room  full  of  pigeon 
holes,  into  which  the  gymnasium  outfit  of  each  pupil 
is  placed  by  numbers,  after  being  dried  and  aired. 
This  system  of  storage  requires  only  a  compara- 
tively small  room  to  store  thousands  of  suits,  and  is 
a  much  better  sanitary  arrangement.  But  if  lockers 
are  necessary,  although  I  cannot  perceive  of  any 
particular  reason,  the  clothing,  etc.,  should  never 
be  put  into  them  in  moist  condition. 

ANSWER  to  demand  No.  16. — From  my  experi- 
ence with  gynasiums  and  baths  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  no  gymnasium  should  be  without  a 
waiting  or  rest  room,  in  which  average  tempera- 
tures exist  at  all  times.  The  need  for  these  rooms 
makes  itself  more  felt  where  class  work  is  the 
usual  rule.  The  need  is  evident  when  we  consider 
that  the  gymnasium  suit  should  be  a  very  thin  affair 
when  compared  with  the  ordinary  suits.  To  require 
the  pupils  to  remain  in  the  dressing  rooms  until 
the  call  for  class  work  is  for  hygienic  and  educa- 
tional reasons  not  advisable.  The  temperature  of 
the  gymnasiums  should  at  all  times  be  much  lower 
than  the  dressing  room,  and  thus  especially  in  win- 
ter, the  gymnasium  is  not  the  place  to  permit  pupils, 
dressed  in  gymnasium  clothes,  to  wait  for  their 
turn.  If  class  work  is  going  on  the  arrival  of  new 
gymnasts  on  the  floor  often  becomes  a  nuisance. 
In  cases  where  children  follow  adults,  or  skilled 
pupils  follow  beginners,  their  presence  on  the  floor 
becomes  irritating  to  the  exercising  class. 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC  APPARATUS.  —  Instru- 
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GANSET  MACHINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University., 
Price  51.50  net. 

A  descriptive  announcement  will  be  sent,  postpaid , 
on  request. 


THE  HUMAN   MECHANISM 

Its  Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  the  Sanitation  of 
Its  Surroundings 

By  Theodore  Hough,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  William 
Thompson  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Price  I2.00. 
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One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gyni- 
nasia  has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  over 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month — $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 
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I  enjoy  your  publication  very  muth  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  K  H.,  Ga. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C  £.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 


It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 


I  like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
are  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
graduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
seem  to  me  good.  M.  £.  M.,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me,  M.  B.  N.,  N.  Y. 


I   will   renew   my  subscription.    I   would   not   be 
without  it.  J.  S.  A.,  III. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  puUtcation 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 


Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
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I  consider  "American  Gymnasia"  a  very  superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A  G..  HL 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Goto. 

I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

K  L.  H.,  D.  C 


Amongst  the  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
that  I  read  there  is  none  that  I  prize  so  niuch  as  die 
"Gymnasia."  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. 
The  editorials,  also  the  contributions,  are  all  of 
great  value  to  any  physical  director,  young  or  old 
Enclosed  you  will  please  find  renewal. 

C.  W.  D.,  Conn. 


I  don't  care  to  miss  a  single  number  of  your  fine 
newsy  magazine.  W.  B.  B.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  splendid  medium  to  gain  information  and 
instruction  in  physical  work.         P.  J.  K,  Canada. 

The  magazine  is  very  satisfactory  to  me^  and  I 
enjoy  it  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  directors 
and  the  work  in  the  East.  E.  M.  P.,  Iowa. 


I  am  a  director  of  physical  training  in  public 
schools,  and  find  your  magazine  very  helpful,  espe- 
cially the  practical  articles.  C  W^  R.  I. 

I  have  found  since  getting  my  two  numbers  of 
"American  Gymnasia"  that  I  have  been  missing  a 
good  deal  by  not  taking  same.  WiU  you  tell  me  if 
I  can  get  back  files,  and  for  what  price. 

G.  M.  P.,  Neb. 


Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  on  subscription 
to  "American  Gymnasia"  in  which  I  find  maiw  in- 
teresting things.  H.  G.  M.,  Cal. 


I  want  to  say  that  I  value  your  magazine  as  one 
of  the  best  publications  on  physical  training  and  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  a  single  number. 

I.  W.  U  CaL 
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Nonnal  and  Training  School  Graduations 


ALL  the  normal  schools  of  physical  training 
have  now  closed  their  year's  work,  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  following  reports  of  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  several  schools  show  some  of  the 
special  features.  A  matter  of  general  interest  was 
the  observation  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  schools,  which  also  set  up  an  important 
milestone  in  the  career  of  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent, 
its  founder  and  director. 


Sargent  Normal  School 

As  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Sargent 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  the  com-* 
mencement  exercises  were  especially  interesting  and 
elaborate.  The  features  of  a  three  days'  program, 
bginning  the  morning  of  May  30th  and  ending  the 
evening  of  June  ist,  brought  together  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  profession  who  improved  the  op- 
portimity  to  give  testimony  of  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Sargent's  pioneer  work  in  the  advancement  of  phy- 
sical education,  one  of  the  important  features  of 
which  has  been  his  work  through  his  normal 
school. 

At  the  school  the  morning  of  May  30th,  the  regu- 
lar school  session  was  open  to  invited  guests,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  reception  was  given  to  the 
graduates  and  representatives  of  other  schools,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhibition  of  swimming.  In  the  even- 
ing in  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, there  was  a  demonstration  of  school  and 
college  gymnastics  with  practice  classes  of  chil- 
dren directed  bv  seniors,  a  special  class  of  Harvard 
students,  and  tne  Harvard  gymnastic  team.  This 
demonstration  brought  together  an  audience  of 
some  1,500  people.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

Free  Exercises,   Jumping  and  Qame — Primary   Children. 

Led  by  Misses  Bruske  and  Sherrill. 
Parallel   Bars. — Harvard  Qymnastlc  Team. 
Free   Exercises.   Balance   Boards   and   Oame. — Intermedi- 
ate Oirls.     Led  by  Misses  Warner  and  Sherburne. 
Side    Horse   and     Flying     Rings. — Harvard     Gymnastic 

Team. 
Free  Exercises,  Rope  Climbing  and  Game. — Intermediate 

Boys.     Led  by  Misses  Hallett  and   Coble. 
Bar   aultlng    (Competitive). — ^Young    Women    of    Senior, 

Junior  and  Freshmen  Classes. 
Wand    Exercises,    Giant     Stride     and     Game. — Advanced 

Girls.     Led  by  Misses  Ellingwood  and  Lucas. 
Box  and  Horse  Vaulting. — Special  Class  of  College  Men 

and  Harvard  Gymnastic  Team. 
Dumb   Bell    Exercises,   Buck   Vaulting,   and   Tumbling. — 

Advanced  Boys.     Led  by  Miss  Challis  and  Mr.  Shrlner. 
Horizontal    Bar. — Harvard   Gymnastic  Team. 
Aesthetic  Dancing    (High   School   Work). — Senior  Class. 

Glee  Club  Accompaniment. 
Tumbling — Harvard  Gymnastic  Team. 

Friday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  field  day  and 
athletic  exercises  on  Norton's  field,  with  the  fol- 
lowing events:  50  yard  dash,  throwing  base  ball, 
cross  ball,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  hurl  ball,  run- 
ning high  jump,  hurl  ball  game,  relay  race. 

Friday  evening  the  normal  exhibition  was  given 
in  Hemenway  Gymnasium  with  even  more  inter- 
ested spectators  than  gathered  in  the  same  place 
the  previous  evening.     The  program  follows: 

Wands  and  Dumb  Bells. — Seniors  and  Juniors. 
Sw?<ll8h  Exercises. — Freshmen. 


Grace  L.  Learned. 
Marjorle  L.  Lovell. 
Izannah  A.   Lucas,  T. 
Mary  G.  Mason,  T. 
Edna  B.  Parker. 
Ruth  L.   Perkins. 
Rachel  H.  Revell. 
Alice  Sherburne,  T. 
Rebekah  S.  SherrUI,  P. 
Elmer  Shrlner. 
Margaret  A.  Teague. 
Nellie  M.  Warner. 
Theora  II.  Williamson. 
Mary  M.  Zabrlskle. 


Bounding  Balls. — Juniors. 

Mass  Apparatus  Work — Three  Classes. 

Marching  Tactics. — Seniors. 

Classic   Dancing. — Juniors. 

Free  Exercises. — Freshmen. 

Class    Fencing. — Juniors. 

Vaulting    and    Diving    ,Competltion). — Three    Classes. 

Indian   Clubs. — Juniors   and   Seniors. 

Long  Poles. — Juniors. 

Classic  Dancing. — Seniors. 

Saturday  morning  the  graduating  exercises  were 
held  in  Sander's  Theater  of  Harvard  College.  The 
program  included  an  address  by  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  "Some  Ethical  Aspects  of  Physical 
Education";  a  review  of  physical  education  in 
America,  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent;  presentation  of 
class  gift  to  the  school  by  Miss  Dorothy  Elling- 
wood, and  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr. 
Sargent.  Songs  by  the  school  Glee  Qub  added  va- 
riety to  the  program.    The  graduates  were: 

Helen  M.  Alrd. 
Gladys   I.    Allen. 
Elisabeth  E.  Andrews.  1 
Agnes  F.  Armlngton. 
Grace  A.  Barber,  T. 

and  P. 
Frances   E.    Bent. 
Esther  M.   Bruske. 
Anna  E.  Challis. 
Maud  Coble,  T. 
Dorothy   Ellingwood,   P. 
Marion  M.   Uallett,  P. 
Carl   O.    Hierholser. 
Mary  F.  Hill. 
Lillian   M.   Howell. 

An  important  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Sargent,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick,  of 
New  York,  of  a  bronze  medallion,  given  in  behalf 
of  a  number  of  directors  of  physical  training  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  Dr.  Sargent's  work.  The 
medallion,  which  is  being  completed,  will  be  in- 
scribed: "To  Dr.  Dudley  Allan  Sargent,  Pioneer  in 
Physical  Education."  The  medal  was  designed  by 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  inscriptionis  on  the  reverse  side.  The  front 
bears  a  profile  of  Dr.  Sargent,  from  a  photograph. 

The  alumni  banquet,  the  evening  of  June  ist,  the 
closing  feature  of  the  anniversary  exercises,  was  a 
very  pleasant  affair  for  all  concerned.  The  program 
of  after-dinner  exercises  was  as  follows: 

LT'THER  HALSEY  GTTLICK,  M.  D.  Toastmaster 

Yours  Is  the  art,  by  nature  genius  taught 
To  clothe  in  eloquence  the  naked  thought. — Holmes. 

THE  OLD  BUILDING 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Gerrlsh  Skarstrom,  *99 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast; 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble    down. 

— Shakespeare. 
RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TO 

MEDICINE  Jane  Kelley  Sablng,  M.  D..  *01 

Medlcus  nihil  allud  est  quam  animl  consolatlo. 

— ^Petronions. 
WOMEN  AND  ATHLETICS 

Mr.  William  Frye  Garcelon 
Show  UB  how   divine  a   thing 
A  woman   may  be  made. — Wordswroth. 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   IN  COLLEGE 

Miss   Harriet  Isabel   Balllntine,   'Oil 
Make  a  serious  study  of  a  pastime. 

— ^Alexander  the  Great. 
MARRIED   MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Josephine  Sproat  Moore,  't)0 
Domestic  Happlnosa,  thou  only  bliss  of  Paradise 
That  hast  survived  the  fall ! — Cowper. 
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AKT    IN   OUR   PROFKSSION 

Robert  Talt  McKenzle,  M.  D. 
The  object  of  art  Is  to  crystallsce  emotion 
Into  thought,  and  then  to  fix  it  in  form. — Delsarte. 
TUB  NEW  BUILDING  Miss  Helen  Jarvis,    OC 

A  heap  of  lumber,  brick  and  mortar, 
Touched  with  the  magic  breath  of  Inspiration. 

—Walters. 
FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Carl  Ludwlg  Schrader 
Perhaps  It  ma  yturn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps   turn   out  a  sermon. — Bums. 
•SILVER   MEMORIES" 

Miss  Maud  Lorena  Stone,  '92 
Memory   Is   the  silver   thread  Unlclng  all   the 
mental  gifts  and  excellencies  together. — Hood. 
THE   FOUNDER  George   Louis  Meylan,   M.    D. 

Our  greatest,  yet  with  least  pretence. — Tennyson. 


Honorary  Diplomas  Awarded 

A  feature  of  the  observance  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  for  Physical 
Education  was  the  awarding  of  honorary  diplomas  to 
seventeen  men  and  one  woman,  who  have  been 
closely  identified  with  the  school  or  with  the  work 
of  its  director  there  and  at  the  Harvard  Stunmer 
School  for  Physical  Education.  The  diplomas  were 
received  by  the  following: 

I  uther  H.  Qulick,  director  of  physical  training,  public 
schools,   New    York   City. 

F.  Nathaniel  Whlttier,  professor  of  physical  trainiag, 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine. 

George  W.  Fltz,  Instructor  In  physiology,  Sargent  Nor- 
mal School. 

Chi'istian  Kberhardt,  director  of  the  gymnasium,  Boston 
Athletic  Association. 

Thomas  D.  Wood,  professor  of  physical  education,  Co- 
lumbia University,.  New   York   City. 

R.  Talt  McKenzie,  professor  of  physical  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Stecher,  director  of  physical  training,  pub- 
lic  schools,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Hartvig  Nissen,  director  of  physical  training,  public 
schools,  Brookline,  Mass. 

James  K.  Lathi  op,  athletic  coach.  Harvard  University. 

Fred  E.  Leonard,  professor  of  physical  training,  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio. 

Melvin  B.  Gilbert,  Instructor  of  classical  dancing,  Bos- 
ton. 

Edward  B.  DeGroot,  director  of  physical  training,  South 
Park  System,  Chicago. 

Francis  Dohs,  instructor  in  gymnastics,   West  Point,  N. 

George  L.  Meylan,  assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Carl  L.  Schrader,  instructor  in  gymnastics.  Harvard 
University. 

\iary  It.  MuUiner,  Instructor,  Sargent  Normal   School. 

James  II.  McCurdy,  director  of  department  of  phjrsical 
training.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Plerson  S.  Page,  director  of  physical  training,  Phillips 
Academy,   Andover,    Mass. 


New  York  Normal  School 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  were  held 
the  evening  of  May  29th.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram of  drills  by  seniors  and  juniors  and  dancing, 
there  was  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  physical  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  presentation  of 
singing  plays,  a  form  of  activity  especially  adapted 
to  primary  schools,  translated  from  Swedish.  The 
work  is  more  advanced  than  the  kindergarten  plays 
and  is  less  complicated  than  folk  dances.  Diplo- 
mas were  awarded  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Sargent,  director 
of  the  school.  The  graduates  and  positions  to  h't 
filled  by  each,  so  far  as  reported  at  this  writing, 
were  as  follows: 


Miss  Emma  Alsgood,  to  Vacation  Playgronndt,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Miss  Ethel  Anderson,  to  assistant,  Dr.  Savage  Phyaical 
Development  Institute. 

Miss  Margaret  Barrett,  to  asiifltant,  Chicago  Univemlty. 

Miss  Anne  A.  Christian. 

Miss  Anna  Day,  to  People's  Settlement,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Miss  Julie  Gosman,  to  vacation  Playgrounds,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mrs.  A.  Marie  HIgbee,  to  principal,  Vacation  Play- 
grounds, N.  Y.  Cfty. 

Miss  May  Leman. 

Miss  Jeannette  Marks,  to  supervlbor,  elementary  schools, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Miss  Adele  Uablnovlts,  to  principal  Vacation  Play- 
grounds, N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Josephine  Skelley. 

Miss  Edith  Smith,  to  Vacation  Playgrounds,  N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Genevieve  UnderhiU,  to  5th  Ave.  Presb.  Settlement, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Glen  Whealen,  to  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Rachel   Winn. 

Miss  Ruena  West,  to  Vacation  Playgrounds,  N.  Y.  City. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Marshall  ('06),  to  Director  of  Physical 
Training,    High    School,    Muskegon,    Mich. 


Boston  Normal  School 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  were  held  June  12,  13 
and  14.  The  annual  field  day  of  the  school  was 
held  at  the  Riverside  recreation  grounds,  which  arc 
used  during  the  year  for  the  school's  athletic  prac- 
tice and  instruction,  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
the  I2th.  Including  members  of  the  faculty,  grad- 
uates, and  students,  about  90  people  were  present 
Hockey,  captain  ball,  cricket,  tennis,  basket  ball  and 
base  ball  occupied  the  day,  with  a  lunch  at  noon  in 
the  club  house. 

The  evening  of   the   13th    graduating    cxerclsei 
were  held  in  the  school  gymnasium,  with  an  open- 
ing address  by  Rev.   Hugh   Black   of   Edinburgh, 
Scotland.    Diplomas  were  presented  by  Miss  Charr- 
lotte  Hemenway  to  twenty-five  graduates  as  follows: 
Irene   H.   Armes,   Lexington,   Mass. 
Helen   H.  Burke,  Toronto,  Can. 
Kuth  Cleaves,  Medford,  Mass. 
Eleanor  S.  Davis,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Margery  W.   Davis,   West  Newton,  Mass. 
Sarah  R.   Davis,   Greenfield,   Mass. 
Elizabeth  Dickerson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ina  E.  Edmunds,  Dlzfield,  Me. 
Mary  L.  Ervln,  Darlington,   S.  C. 
Helen  C.  Fisher,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Bessie  M.  Gould,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Maude  P.  Hartshorn,  Norwood,  Mass. 
Marion  W.  Hartwell,  Clinton,  Mass. 
Helen  B.  Heath,  Winchester,  Mass. 
pnizabeth   Johnston,   Roxbury,  Mass. 
Mary  V.  McGrath,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Alice  M.  Montgomery,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Pearl  A.  Norris,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Can. 
Margaret  Odlin,  Lynn,  Mass. 
.Tessie  E.  Ryder,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Abbie  G.  Shepherd,  Portland,  Me. 
Kuth  K.  Smith,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Alice  S.  Warren,  South  Acton,  Mass. 
Kdna  L.   Williams,  Dorchester,   Mass. 
Grace  E.  Whithum,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

A  reception  to  the  senior  class  and  friends  was 
given  Friday  evening,  the  14th,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Ho- 
mans,  the  director. 


Posse  Gymnasium 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  normal  stu- 
dents of  Posse  Gymnasium,  Boston,  were  held  May 
15th,  the  literary  exercises  being  held  in  the*  fore- 
noon in  Chickering  Hall,  at  which  time  diplomas 
were  presented  to  fifteen  graduates,  who  were  as 
follows : 

Elinor   C.   Andrews.   Manchester,   Mass. 
Edith  A.   Bailey,   Wellsboro,   Pa. 
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Moody   H.    Bedell,   Boston.. 
.  Virginia  K.  Chandler,  Chicago,  111. 
Rel)ecca  Funk,  I^ulsvUle,  Ky. 
Blanche  (>ardner,  Dalton,  Ga. 
Edith  A.   Hamilton,  Knlghtstown,  Ind. 
Ann  I.  Loftus,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
Annie  K.  MacDonald,  Chatham,  N.  B. 
Helen  M.   Moore,   MlUbury,    Mass. 
KIean«r   H.   Qulnlan.   Jamaica   Plain.   Mass. 
Georgia  E.   Wade,  Milan,  Tenn. 

Special    Course. 
Harriet   C.   Felker,   Newbury  port.   Mass, 
Mary  A.  Lynch,  llosllndale,  Mass. 
Hilda  Osterlund,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  evening  an  exhibition  of  class  work  by 
the  senior  and  junior  classes  was  given  in  the  gym- 
nasium, including  free  standing  work,  respiratory 
exercises,  etc.,  of  the  Swedish  type;  Indian  club 
swinging,  esthetic  dancing,  fencing,  jumping,  vault- 
ing, rope  climbing  and  ladder  work,  with  games 
including  basket  ball.  Pyramids  by  the  men  closed 
the  program. 


Springfield  Training  School 

The  21  st  commencement  exercises  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M,  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  were  held  at  the  school  June  gth,  13th  and 
14th.  As  this  school  trains  both  secretarial  and 
physical  men,  the  ceremonies  were  participated  in 
by  both  classes  of  students.  Water  sports,  the  13th, 
and  a  baseball  game,  occupied  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  of  that  day.  A  reception  by  the  seniors 
was  held  in  the  evening.  Friday,  the  14th,  was 
the  big  day,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.,  with  decora- 
tion of  the  graves  of  three  former  patrons  of  the 
school.  The  class  day  exercises  at  10.30,  in  the 
gymnasium,  icnluded  music,  remarks  by  the  class 
president,  class  history,  prophecy,  prophecy  on  the 
prophet,  presentation  of  class  key,  address  by 
Prof.  H.  M.  Burr,  dedication  of  class  tree  out- 
doors. 

At  noon  an  alumni  luncheon  and  meeting  was 
held.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, J.  C.  Armstrong,  New  York;  vice-presidents, 
W.  H.  Davis,  Portland,  Me.,  and  J.  H.  Scott, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Goodhue,  Youngstown,  O. ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  F.  Simons,  Springfield. 

A  meeting  of  the  corporation  and  trustees  was 
held  at  2  P.  M.  H.  H.  Bowman  was  re-elected 
treasurer  and  D.  J.  T.  Bowne  secretary  of  the 
board.  All  the  old  trustees  were  re-elected  and  the 
following  were  added:  G.  C  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Spring- 
field ;  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher.  New  York  City ;  J.  C.  Arm- 
strong, New  York  City;  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  C.  T.  Kilbourne,  Orange, 
N.  J.  It  was  voted  to  invite  R.  L.  Cheney  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  and 
traveling  secretary  of  the   school. 

The  graduation  exercises  at  4  P.  M.  included  in- 
vocation, music.  Scripture  reading,  address  by  Hon. 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
granting  of  degrees  and  presentation  of  diplomas. 
There  were  28  graduates,  of  whom  16  will  be  phy- 
sical directors.  '  Degrees  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing graduates   from   the   physical   department : 

Bachelor  of  physical  education,  W.  H.  J,  Beckett, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Percy  K.  Holmes,  Yarmouth.  N. 
S. ;  Hyozo  Oniori,  Tokyo,  Japan :  Joseph  S.  Wright, 
Cedar.  Falls,  Iowa;  William  J.  Young.  Boston. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the   following  gradu- 
ates   from    the   physical    department : 
Arthur  ^Y.   Brijrprs.   Salom.   Mass. 
Henry    ft.    rarn-ll,    Morris  town,    N.    J. 


Bailey  B.  Booster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
August  W.  Hendrlan,  Detroit.   Mich. 
Thomas   B.    Kirkpatrick,    Maiden,    Mass. 
Edward  A.   Uatthel,   Pawtucket,   R.   I. 
l»aul   H.   Klchards,   Broklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chauncey  C.   Shean,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Orson  E.  Warfleld,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Edward  A.   Werner,  Hanover,  Kan. 

Degrees  were  conferred  upon  several  members  of 
the  alumni  of  the  school,  and  one  or  two  others,  as 
follows : 

Master  of  Humanics,  J.  W.  Cook,  Dr.  F.  N. 
Seerley. 

Master  of  Physical  Education,  Dr.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, the  veteran  physical  director  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, who  is  now  in  his  80th  year:  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hastings. 

Bachelor  of  Humanics,  L.  E.  Hawkins,  R.  L. 
Gillett,  J.  C.  Armstrong,  R.  L.  Cheney,  E.  H.  Allen, 
and  J.  D.  Steiner. 

Bachelor  of  Physical  Education,  W.  W.  Saund- 
ers, G.  B.  Affleck,  P.  B.  Samson,  R.  F.  Seymour,  G. 
S.  Maxwell,  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  G.  S.  Lowman,  A.  B. 
Dawson,  T.  W.  Burckhalter,  anl  T.  J.  Browne. 

A  reception  following  the  graduation  exercises 
and  at  6.30  the  commencement  dinner  was  served, 
over  200  people  being  present. 


N.A.  G.  U.  Normal  School 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union  Normal  School  were  held  at  the 
school,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  evening  of  June  22nd. 


New  Haven  Normal  School 

The  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
had  graduating  evercises  May  9th  and  lOth.  A  re- 
ception by  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  director  and  faculty, 
tendered  a  reception  to  the  graduating  class  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  in  the  gymnasium.  The  after- 
noon of  the  loth  the  exercises  included  an  address 
by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  assistant  director  of 
physical  training,  public  schools,  New  York  City, 
and  the  presentation  of  diplomas. 

The  graduates  were : 
Mary  I^.  Bal)cock.  Johanne  Hansen. 

Olive  (J.  Bailey.  Mabel  Ix)ng. 

Marguerite  D.   Blachly.  Grace  B.   Ix)rd. 

Mary  H.   Broadbelt.  Margaret  E.   Moore. 

Anna  E.  Broomall.  Alice  C.   Pence. 

Matilda   A.   Oonnell.  Christine   V.   Randall, 

llulda  II.  Conover.  Ella  C.  Rubs. 

Marlon   (?.   Cross.  Maud   E.    H.   Smith. 

Kdlth   D.    Estes.  Frances  A.   Streeter. 

Elisabeth   K.    Eyre.  Emma    E.    Walton. 

Ruth  (ireenwood.  Marlon  L.  Youpg. 


Institute  and  Training  School  Developments 

The  Institute  and  Training  School  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  has  just  closed  a  suc- 
cessful season.  Dr.  Kallenberg  is  especially  pleased 
with  the  excellent  showing  made  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  class  in  diagnosing  the  various  heart 
lesions  that  were  presented  at  the  clinics.  Among 
these  were  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  aortic  sten- 
osis, mitral  regurgitation  and  displaced  heart. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  course  will  be 
stiffened  in  the  future  by  requiring  as  prerequisites 
for  entrance  certain  subjects  that  have  hitherto 
been  taught  in  the  junior  year.  By  this  process  of 
elimination  the  school  is  placed  on  a  purely  profes- 
sional basis,  all  foundation  work  such  as  physics 
and  chemistry  being  required  for  entrance. 

Certain  prerequisites  in  the  way  of  practical  ex- 
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pcricnce  in  physical  training  will  also  be  required 
of  all  students  taking  the  summer  course  at  Lake 
(icneva.  Discussion  clubs  are  to  be  organized  at 
Lake  Geneva.  The  following  topics  have  been 
selected  for  discussion:  Principles  which  should 
govern  the  grading  of  gymnastic  work;  ethical 
value  of  physical  training;  administration  and  legis- 
lation of  athletics;  adai)lation  of  physical  work  to 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  classes. 


coming  for  physical  training  in  this  country,  this 
state  movement  by  the  University  of  Missouri  un- 
der Dr.  Hetherington's  supervision  may  be  profit- 
ably watched  and  studied. 


To  Extend  Physical  Training  Throughout 
a  State 

Dr.  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  annoimced  a  plan  of  university  ex- 
tension in  physical  training  which  he  proposes  to 
carry  on  throughout  th  slate  of  Missouri,  begin- 
ning next  fall.  He  expects  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  the  playground  feature  just  as  he  is  doing  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Missouri,  where  he  is  constructing  for 
the  students  a  great  series  of  athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts,  etc.,  as  parts  of  the  system  of  physical  train- 
ing of  which  the  gynmasium  is  the  center. 

His  plan  is  to  organize  local  connniltees  for  (a) 
gathering  informatiDU  relative  to  social  conditicms, 
suitable  sites  for  i)laygr()unds.  etc.,  in  the  various 
towns;  (I))  presenting  the  subject  to  the  people  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  literature,  etc. ;  (c)  raising 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

After  the  playground  movement  is  well  started  he 
hopes  to  develop  the  more  systematic  side  of  physi- 
cal training  and  organize  a  plan  of  hygienic  and 
medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  state. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
schemes  of  its  character  ever  undertaken  by  a 
university.  As  an  indication  of  what  recognition 
can  be  given  to  rational  physical  training  l)y  an 
educational  institution  ;  as  an  illustration  of  what  a 
physical  director  who  is  in  earnest  and  willing  to 
continue  passive  and  active  fighting  for  the  princi- 
ples  of   his   profession ;   and   as   a   sign   of   what   is 


Physical  Education  in  London  Schools 

Arrangements  made  in  regard  to  the  physical  con- 
diiton  of  the  children  in  the  London  schools  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  have,  by  at- 
•  tendance  at  the  classes  for  physical  exercises,  held 
by  the  special  instructor  in  this  subject,  qualified 
to  teach  this  subject  in  the  schools,  in  accordance 
with  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  instructor  reports  that  a  consider- 
able improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  swimming.  Reports  have  been 
received  from  the  instructors  that  of  the  children 
attending  the  baths,  1,082  boys  and  112  girls  are 
now  able  to  swim.  In  order  to  encourage  the  child- 
ren to  learn  to  swim  the  Baths  Committee  have 
arranged  to  give  each  pupil  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  was  unable  to  swim,  and  who  at 
the  end  of  the  session  has  been  able  to  swim  one 
length  of  the  bath,  a  free  season  ticket  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  also 
awarded  by  the  Education  Committee. —  (From 
*' Physical  Education." ) 


Use  of  the  Gymnasium 
{From  Physical  Education) 
\i  the  gymnasium  be  used  as  a  place  to  play  in  it. 
loses  its  right  to  exist.     The  majority  who  play  in 
it   will    shirk,   if    possible,    the   class   discipline — that 
discipline  so  necessary  to  use  as  a  non-conscription 
people;  and  so  necessary,  educationally,   for  the  av- 
erage young  boy  or  girl.     Under  proper  conditions 
the  gymnasium  has  its  own  peculiar   fascinations- 
fascinations  so  great   that  often  the  wise  gymnasi- 
arch  has  to  keep  back,  not  prod  forward,  the  pupils ; 
this  applies  as  often  to  one  sex  as  the  other. 


College  Athletic  Winners  West  and  East 


A  comparison  of  results  of  intercollegiate  meets 
recently  held,  one  at  Chicago  l)y  the  Western  Con- 
ference colleges  and  one  at  Cambridge  by  the  L  C 
.\.  A.  A.  A..,  the  "Xew  York  Sun."  June  23,  pre- 
sents some  comparisons  interesting  to  atiiletic  men. 
.•\  tabulated  sunnnary  of  the  two  meets  is  reprinted 
here. 

"In  counting  up  it  will  be  seen  that  the  superiority 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  East  is  due  to  the  number 
of  men  who  won  firsts.     .A.11  the  running  races  ex- 

T.  O.  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Krrnt.  'Winner.  Pcrptrmnnrc. 

KM)  yards-  Cartinell     (V)     lo    sroDnds 

•Jlfo  yani.s     Cnrtuirll    (D     1»1    4-."»  s«H.on(ls 

4  4n  yanis     Taylor    « IM    4M   4-.%  s<MMinds 

NSO  yanis  -  Hasklns    «  P)    1    min.  r.T  4-r»  sei". 

1    inllo-    Hasklns    iV)    4  min.  :;o  :{-.-,  s<h'. 

•J   tnlleH-    Iti»\v»'    ( M)    J»   min.   .'U    4  ."»   sor. 

TJO  yd.   iinnllo     (Jarn'lsi  Mj    !,"»   l-.l   srconds 

l!l*n   vd.   luifdio-    llairt'ls    ( M»     'J4    soi-onds 

\\\)ih   lump      Moflitt    ( I*>    «5  f»M.t   :;   1-4   Imlios 

Pol<'  vault      Dray    (V)    11    f»'rt    1 1    .'5-4   ln«'h.'s 

Hannnor  throw      llorr  Si    l.'iO  fcrt    1    \-'l  Inches 

P.road-jump     Knox    (V»     L"J    fr.-i    in   iii<h«'s 

Shot  iml— Knu'KiM-   (Sw.)    4r.  iv.m   r»   l-i*  inches 


cept  the  two  miles  went  to  the  Quakers.  Illinois, 
the  conference  winner,  had  four  firsts  in  fourteen 
events.  Chicago,  which  was  second,  took  three 
firsts  and  tied  for  another.  The  surprising  thing  in 
the  West  was  the  excellence  displayed  by  the  ath- 
letes from  the  smaller  colleges.  Crinnell,  Missouri. 
Xotre  Dame  and  Drake  all  got  in  the  winning  class." 
r.  IVnnsylvania  ;  .M.  Mithlpnii ;  Y.  Yale;  S.  Syraeiis«» ; 
Sw..  Swarthmoiv :  I.  IIIIiioIm  :  (J.  ({rliimdl  :  C  C'hIcUK*' : 
\V,  WisrouHln  ;  Nl>.  Notre  I>am(> ;  Mo..  Missouri;  H. 
l>rakt'. 

(•()NFKUi:i{N(^K   I.  A.   A. 
Winnvr.  Performance. 

Ma V    (1 )    1)  4-r»  aocond^ 

HiifT    (<; ) 22    Hooonds 

M«'rrlan>    M')     51    seeonds 

MyiTs    ( W )     2    min.    1    sec. 

Lyon    W)    4   min.    37   Bee. 

Jackson    ( Mo. )     10    min.    6    see. 

Smllhs*m    ( NIM     15    2-5    Beconds 

Merrlam    ( ('  i    25   2-5  seconds 

Shmht    ( O)     5   feet    S    Inches 

'llMUiiard    (Pf    11    feet   4   Inchen 

Idiilnjis    (('»    11   feet  4   Inches 

Kim  roiiyhs    <  I )     141)    f«'et    .".    1-2    inches 

.T»'iikins    (1)     21    feet    5    luel^'s 

I'.uiToii^Jjs    (ll     4:;    fret    1    1-4    inrin-s 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 


A  Series  of  Practical  Articles  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Promotion  and  Sopenrision 

of  such  Municipal  Centers 

By  Arthur  Leland,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Denver,  CoL 


(Third  Section.    Continued  from  May.) 
Securing  Land  for  Playgrounds 

The  way  land  will  be  secured  will  depend 
upon  the  city.  The  best  way  is  by  a  bond  issue 
as  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  a 
referendum  vote  for  playgrounds.  For  example: 
The  experience  of  South  Chicago  in  securing 
$5,000,000.  Louisville  secured  a  bond  issue  of 
$90,000  for  its  purchase  of  a  playground  of  tifteen 
acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  school  children 
went  to  the  park  from  all  over  the  city  near  elec- 
tion day  and  made  a  demonstratation  which  helped 
carry  the  referendum.  The  land  for  two  other 
park  playgrounds  in  Louisville  was  donated  and  one 
was  made  in  an  old  cemetery. 

I  assisted  in  engineering  a  movement  to  issue 
bonds  for  $40,000  to  purchase  a  park  playground 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  The  political  boss  there  was 
president  of  the  street  railroad.  I  secured  figures 
from  the  Louisville  parks  showing  the  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  parks  when  they  were  made  into 
playgrounds.  He  gave  me  his  support.  The  news- 
papers gave  their  support  and  the  people  voted  the 
bonds.  A  park  system  has  since  been  created  from 
this  beginning. 

In  St.  Paul  no  bonds  could  be  issued  so  we 
begged,  borrowed  and  bought  the  land  out  of  a 
$10,000  a  year  appropriation.  When  I  first  went 
there  the  city  council  had  given  the  playground 
committee  the  use  of  an  old  haymarket  site,  one- 
half  of  a  small  block,  for  a  playground.  We  soon 
discovered  this  to  be  too  small  and  it  was  the 
site  of  one  of  the  city  engineers  store  yard  which 
we  could  not  get  moved.  We  discovered  two  tri- 
angles of  land  a  block  away  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by '  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in 
order  to  secure  enough  land  for  a  boulevard.  The 
Superintendent  of  Parks  said  we  could  use 
temporarily  what  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  road- 
way if  we  would  not  put  any  permanent  improve- 
ments thereon.  We  wanted  permanent  improve- 
ments. After  waiting  a  month  the  president  of  the 
board  returned  and  said  he  bought  those  pieces  of 
land  for  a  playground.  Other  members  of  the 
board  were  seen  and  we  were  given  the  use  of  the 
land  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Superintendent 
of  parks.  This  gave  two  triangles,  not  adjacent; 
however,  opposite  both,  separated  only  by  streets, 
was  a  vacant  half  block.  If  tliis  half  block  could  be 
secured  and  the  streets  between  vacated  a  solid 
playground  of  five  acres  would  be  secured.  After  six 
months  talking  we  were  able  to  exchange  the  lots 
formerly  given  for  use  as  a  playground  for  the 
half  block  adjoining  the  other  two.  The  City 
Council  is  now  acting  on  an  ordinance  to  close  the 
intervening   streets.     We    secured   another  block  of 


land  upon  payment  of  $2900  and  the  exchange  of 
another  parcel  of  the  city's  miscellaneous  land. 
Another  playground  was  purchased  outright. 

Another  method  of  securing  land  is  by  local  as- 
sessment. Minneapolis  secured  a  tract  of  40  acres 
near  the  centre  of  the  city  for  a  park  and  play- 
ground by  assessing  the  benefits  over  a  radius  of 
ten  blocks. 

Denver  has  a  city  government  which  is  showing 
how  to  make  the  city  beautiful.  Its  mayor  is  alive 
to  every  good  thing.  Park  and  boulevard  exten- 
sion are  all  the  rage.  Denver  has  four  park  dis- 
tricts; the  mayor  appoints  a  commissioner  from 
each  one.  They  have  power  to  secure  land  for 
parks  in  each  district  by  purchase  or  condemnation, 
limited  only  by  the  protest  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
property  owners  in  the  district,  which  cover  from 
70,000  to  200,000  lots.  The  cost  is  assessed  upon 
the  beneficial  property.  One  block  for  a  play- 
ground was  purchased  last  year  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts. This  year  three  other  districts  arc  to  be 
closed  up.  The  board  was  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  about  three  acres  to  cost  $5,800,  and 
also  eleven  !ots  to  cost  $7,000  adjoining  a  social 
settlement  on  the  west  side. 

The  churches  and  the  ladies  of  the  city  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  settlement.  I  told  them  they 
ought  to  have  a  block  more  land  in  order  to  make 
a  good  playground.  They  said  they  were  so 
pleased  to  get  the  promise  of  the  eleven  lots  that 
they  didn't  ask  for  any  more.  I  suggested  to  two 
members  of  the  board  that  they  buy  a  block  addi- 
tional. They  said  it  would  be  fine,  but  impossible. 
I  suggested  to  the  President  of  the  Neighborhood 
House  Board  that  they  call  a  meeting  of  local  bus- 
iness men  to  consider  a  playground  park.  Three 
men  showed  up  but  a  good  seed  was  sown. 

The  West  Side  is  in  the  South  Park  district  and 
the  south  part  of  the  district  is  to  secure  $100,000 
worth  of  land  added  to  its  parks.  The  West  Side 
has  to  pay  its  share  of  the  assessment  The  bus- 
iness men  talked  the  matter  over  among  them- 
selves and  decided  they  wanted  something  for  their 
money,  so  a  delegation  went  to  see  the  mayor  and 
asked  for  the  eleven  lots,  the  block  for  the  play- 
ground and  three  triangles  bordering  the  bed  of 
a  dry  creek.  This  part  of  the  city  is  below 
grade  and  has  been  a  dumping  ground  for  years. 
The  mayor  wished  to  improve  the  locality  and  is 
building  a  drive  just  across  the  creek  from  the 
proposed  new  playground.  He  was  afraid  the  public 
wouldn't  support  him  too  strongly  and  didn't  se- 
cure enough  land  to  make  the  drive  anything  but 
a  common  highway.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
proposed  plan  would  let  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
and  went  with  the  delegation  to  see  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners.  Next  day  he  took  them  out 
to  see  the  land  and  gave  the  proposition  his  enthus- 
iastic support.    At  8ie  request  of  the  proprietor  I 
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wrote  a  discriptive  article  for  a  local  advertising 
paper  which  had  a  large  circulation  and  was  very 
influential  because  it  seldom  took  sides  upon  any 
question  The  business  men  hustled  around,  se- 
cured signatures  of  nearly  every  business  man  in 
the  district  and  a  large  delegation  went  before  the 
board  at  its  next  meeting.  The  South  Side  Im- 
provement Association  also  sent  their  president  to 
the  meeting  to  say  they  wanted  the  other  end  of 
their  district  to  have  something  in  park  improve- 
ment. The  ladies  of  the  settlement  board  secured 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  President  of  the  Tramway  Company  who 
had  lots  of  influence  in  political  circles.  They  also 
saw  the  different  members  of  the  park  board.  In 
connection  witli  the  ladies  influence  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  they  vote  in  Colorado.  The  park 
board  is  securing  options  on  the  land  and  three  of 
the  members  have  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  fifteen  acres  which  are 
located  only  five  minutes  walk  from  the  centre  of 
the  city. 

For  the  East  Park  District  another  scheme  is  on 
foot.  The  mayor  and  the  council  have  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75fOOO  for  a  public  bath  house  on 
the  east  side.  The  alderman  who  secured  this  is 
willing  to  combine  it  with  a  playground  if  the  park 
board  will  buy  the  land.  The  mayor  wishes  to  es- 
tablish a  civic  centre  and  a  site  of  approach  to  the 
capitol.  This  will  be  assessed  upon  the  east  park 
district.  There  is  considerable  opposition  to  it  on 
account  of  the  cost,  especially  on  the  part  of  small 
property  owners.  The  approaches  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000  and  the  playgrounds  in  the  district  per-, 
haps  $200,000.  By  combining  the  two  projects  the 
small  property  owner  will  not  protest  against  the 
assessment  because  they  will  secure  playgrounds 
for  their  children.  The  mayor  was  elected  by  the 
labor  unions  and  I  think  we  can  secure  their  sup- 
port of  the  whole  measure  by  extending  the  play- 
grounds to  the  civic  centre.  If  we  can  make  the 
mayor  see  it  in  this  light  he  will  recommend  it  to 
the  park  board  and  it  will  go  through  giving  a 
down  town  playground,  public  bath  house  and 
gymnasium  combined. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


University  of  Toronto  Adopts  Modern 

Methods 

Dr.  James  W.  Barton,  late  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
and  more  recently  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Physical  Training,  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  physical  training  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  is  an  advance  step  in  physical 
training  in  Canada,  as  the  influence  of  Toronto 
University  is  far  reaching,  and  it  has  never  at- 
tempted modem  physical  work.  Class  work,  phy- 
sical examinations  and  prescriptions  for  exercise, 
will  be  an  entirely  new  thing  there.  Dr.  Barton 
has  one  of  the  choice  fields  in  North  America,  and 
is  likely  to  make  his  department  one  of  efficiency 
and  influence. 


had   interesting  programs  each  month,  and  closed 
the  year's  work  April  27,  with   16  members. 

The  program  on  the  27th  consisted  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Barton  on  "Basket  ball,  its  use  and 
abuse/'   followed  by  discussion. 

A  second  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Van  Hagen, . 
instructor  at  Havergal  Ladies'  College,  Toronto, 
on  "Modern  Tests  for  Vitality."  She  showed  how 
inadequate  the  present  system  of  measurements 
was,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that  a  more  care- 
ful examination  be  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
departments. 

J.  H.  Crocker,  physical  director,  Toronto  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  anthropometric  apparatus,  measuring  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  taking  all  the  strength  tests. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  after  which  the 
society   spent  a   very   pleasant  social  hour. 

During  the  summer  it  is  expected  that  a  number 
of  the  teachers  will  come  together  and  have  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks'  work  before  separating  to  go  to  the 
several  summer  institutes  and  schools.  The  so- 
ciety's officers  are:  Dr.  James  W.  Barton,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  H.  B.  Somers,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Van  Hagen,  second  vice-president;  J.  H.  Crocker, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Athletic  Fields  in  New  York 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  on 
April  24  authorized  the  committee  in  charge  of  ath- 
letic fields  to  adopt  some  form  of  pupil  self-gov- 
ernment for  use  on  the  fields.  The  fields  will  be 
open  in  the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays,  and  there 
will  be  a  physical  training  teacher  and  assistant  to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  pupils.  Four  fields  arc 
now  in  course  of  construction. 

The  "Astoria  Field,"  on  the  East  River  front, 
near  the  Ninety-second  Street  ferry,  will  accomo- 
date the  pupils  from  the  crowded  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  as  well  as  Queens.  Its  track  is  six 
aps  to  the  mile,  with  a  baseball  field  and  basket  ball 
courts.  The  field  is  expected  to  be  ready  this 
month. 

The  "Brooklyn  Field,"  at  Manhattan  Terrace, 
Avenue  K  and  East  Sixteenth  Street,  will  be  ready 
in  June.  It  has  a  four-lap  track,  two  baseball  dia- 
monds, and  basket  ball  courts. 

In  the  Bronx,  a  field  is  being  laid  out  in  Crotona 
Park,  with  a  five-lap  track,  a  baseball  diamond,  and 
running  track.  It  will  not  be  ready  for  use  until 
the  fall. 

For  Richmond  a  field  has  been  laid  out  adjoin- 
ing the  Curtis  High  School,  at  New  Brighton.  The 
track  will  be  five  laps  to  the  mile,  and  a  baseball 
diamond  and  running  tracks  are  planned.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  field  will  be  ready  for  use  next  May. 

In  each  field  there  will  be  a  grand  stand  and 
dressing-rooms.  The  buildings  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  The  fields  will  be  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  die  department  of  physical  training. 


Canadian  Physical  Directors'  Society 

The  1*oronto  branch  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  has  had  a  very  successful 
year's  work.     Organizing  early  in  December,  it  has 


The  fatal  moment  for  a  game  arrives  when  people 
prefer  to  see  it  played  by  others  rather  than  play  it 
themselves.  Happily,  this  moment  will  come  to  golf 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  to  any  other  game, 
for  it  cannot  be  watched  by  a  seated  crowd.— 
From  The  Bystander. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORT    TO    STOCKHOLDERS    OF 

AMERICAN   GYMNASIA  CO.,  FOR 

YEAR  ENDING  MAY  1,  1907 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  American 
Gymnasia  Company  was  held  May  25th,  being  ad- 
journed from  May  nth.  The  following  were  re- 
elected a  Board  of  Directors:  P.  C.  Phillips,  W. 
W.  Hastings,  P.  S.  Page,  J.  E.  Raycroft,  E.  B. 
Mero. 

James  A.  Babbitt  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted  with  regret.  Dr.  Babbitt  will  continue 
as  one  of  the  Board  of  Advisors.  (The  Directors 
afterwards  organized  by  re-electing  Dr.  Phillips, 
President;  Dr.  Hastings,  Vice-President;  and  Mr. 
Mero,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.) 

The  financial  report  for  the  year  indicated  an 
improved  condition  of  affairs,  altnou  the  business 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  realize  a  profit. 

Working  in  a  limited  field,  confining  our  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  physical 
training,  without  the  backing  of  any  organization, 
depending  entirely  upon  our  own  efforts  for  sup- 
port, progress  has  been  necessarily  slow,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  has  been  solid  progress  which  will  provide 
a  good  foundation  for  future  advancement.  "Amer- 
ican Gymnasia"  has  proven  its  value  and  is  a  recog- 
nized periodical  of  character.  We  have  endeavored 
to  keep  it  dignified  and  in  line  with  the  ideals  of  the 
profession.  We  hope  to  improve  it  the  coming  year. 
The  magazine  has  grown  from  nothing  to  an  impor- 
tant publication  of  much  value  to  physical  training 
and  allied  interests,  including  the  playgrounds,  with 
an  international  circulation.  The  average  net  cir- 
culation per  month  during  the  past  year  has  been 
1125  copies.  The  number  of  subscribers  should  be 
doubled  this  year.  A  larger  number  of  advertisers 
use  "American  Gymnasia"  than  heretofore;  a  fact 
which  adds  to  its  value  to  readers. 

The  departments  of  the  company's  business,  such 
as  the  Book  Department  and  Instructor's  Exchange 
are  established  and  should  be  conducted  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  more  profit  the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  has  published 
its  first  books,  two  in  number,  namely,  "The  Art 
of  Swimming,"  by  R.  F.  Nelligan;  and  "May- Pole 
Possibilities,"  by  Jennette  E.  C.  Lincoln.  Other 
])ooks  are  in  process.  Two  pamphlets  have  been 
printed,  being  reprinted  from  articles  originally  pub- 
lished in  "American  Gymnasia,"  namely,  "Relation 
of  Public  School  Teachers  to  Corrective  Gymnas- 
tics," by  G.  F.  Affleck,  and  "The  Physical  Director 
as  a  Hygienist,"  by  W.  W.  Hastings. 

The  stockholders'   meeting   voted  that  "American 


Gymnasia"  be  separated  from  American  Gymnasia 
Company.  The  magazine  will  be  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  part  of  whom  will  be  Directors 
of  the  company.  The  company  will  support  the 
publication  until  it  become  self-supporting. 


Concerning  "  Heavy  Apparatus  Work  for 
Women." 

Editor  of  "American  Gymnasia." — 

Dr.  Smart's  article  on  "Heavy  Apparatus  Work 
for  Women"  meets  my  hearty  approval  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  some  one  has  taken  up  the  subject 
and  is  setting  it  forth  in  a  manner  so  practical  and 
helpful  that  all  who  read  may  gather  strength ;  and 
yet  in  her  wholesale  condemnation  of  apparatus 
work  she  would  deprive  us  of  much  that  is  good 
and  highly  beneficial,  I  am  sure. 

That  apparatus  work  should  be  greatly  restricted 
for  women  I  do  most  decidedly  insist ;  that  much 
harm  is  done  our  girls  in  certain  gymnasiums  no 
one  (save  the  directors  of  these  same  gymnasiums) 
will  deny;  but  that  the  apparatus  may  be  used  to  a 
girl's  advantage  in  more  ways  than  one  I  am  sure 
many  careful  and  conservative  physical  directors 
will  admit.  ■'« 

I  have  seen  girls  doing  free  work  that  was  surely 
as  injurious,  or  apt  to  be  followed  by  as  dangerous 
results  as  work  on  any  piece  of  apparatus  might 
be;  and  the  same  director  that  will  permit  such 
free  work  would  no  doubt  "insist  upon  the  girls 
doing  'stunts'  that  afe  more  or  less  dangerous"  on 
the  apparatus;  but  let  us  not  condemn  and  rule  out 
the  apparatus  from  our  lessons  because  its  use  is 
abused  by  some. 

Apparatus  work,  when  graded  and  restricted  to 
a  girl's  ability  and  a  girl's  need  (and  all  danger- 
ous "stunts,"  all  nerve-straining  work  as  well  as  all 
strenuous  work  forbidden)  is,  I  believe,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  lesson  and  may  be  made  a  means 
toward  an  excellent  end — helping  the  girls  in  three 
ways:  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

What  we  need  is  a  wider  spread  of  knowledge 
among  all  directors  in  charge  of  girls'  and  women's 
classes  as  to  the  phsyiological  and  anatomical  needs 
of  our  sex— the  full  realization  that  we  are  not 
meant  to  be  man's  equal  from  a  physical  standpoint 
and  hence  must  be  measured  by  our  own  standard^ 
of  physical  excellence  not  our  brothers;  that  health 
and  grace,  muscular  control  and  good  nerves  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  when  the  needs  of 
women  are  generally  understood  and  their  work  so 
planned  that  no  dangerous,  strenuous  or  injurious 
exercises  are  permitted,  we  need  not  fear  their  abuse 
of  apparatus.  Let  this  be  our  aim  then,  rather  than 
the  elimination  of  a  source  of  so  much  real  fun  and 
genuine  enjoyment  to  most  girls  and  women.. 

MARY   W.   BUTLER, 

Physical  Director,  State  Normal  &  High  School 
Classes  and  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Training 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Note.  — See  article  by  Dr.  Isabelle  T.  Smart,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  communication,  in  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  March  and  April.  Further  discussion 
of  this  subject  will  be  printed  in  following  issues. 
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Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 


M.  A.  Nagai,  who  has  been  studying  physical 
training  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two 
years,  sailed  for  England,  June  nth,  where  he  will 
continue  similar  studies.  Later  he  will  visit  Swe- 
den and  other  countries,  spending  about  a  year  and 
a  half  in  these  investigations.  During  the  time  he 
has  been  in  the  United  States  he  has  met  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  leading  directors  of  physical 
training  and  has  observed  their  methods  and  re- 
sults; they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
worthy  Japanese  gentleman  whose  reports  now  and 
later,  made  to  his  government,  are  expected  to  have 
much  influence  upon  physical  training  in  Japan.  His 
extended  tour  ^  is  being  made  as  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  his  government.  During  his  stay  in 
the  United  States  he  made  his  headquarters  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  a  student  at  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Gymnastics. 

Captain  Lefebure,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  is  at  this 
writing  in  the  United  States  observing  our  methods 
of  physical  training.  He  is  commandant  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  Fencing,  Brus- 
sels. He  visited,  during  May  and  June,  the  normal 
schools  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

Hartvig  Nissen,  for  several  years  the  efficient 
director  of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  has  ceased  to  give  active  instruc- 
tion, but  retains  for  the  present  the  supervision  of 
the  work  there.  Mr.  Nissen  is  conducting  a  sum- 
mer training  school  of  massage  in  Boston. 

Guy  S.  Lowman,  for  two  years  instructor  in  phy- 
sical training,  high  school,  Brookline,  Mass.,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  director  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  his  home. 
He  will  leave  Brookline  in  the  fall. 

John  A.  Davis,  director  of  physical  training,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  married,  May  22, 
to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Holmes,  at  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.  They  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Se- 
bago  Lake,  Me.,  where  Mr.  Davis  owns  a  camp. 

C.  B.  Powter,  high  school,  Montreal,  Canada, 
was  recently  appointed  to  supervise  fire  protec- 
tion in  all  the  Protestant  schools  of  that  city. 

Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  supervisor  of  physical 
training,  public  schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 

George  Huff,  athletic  director.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, recently  resigned  his  position  and  accepted  the 
management  of  the  Boston  National  League  base- 
ball team.  A  fortnight's  experience  in  that  capa- 
city convinced  him  that  professionalism  was  not  an 
attractive  field,  and  he  returned  to  his  old  position 
at  Illinois,  where  "his  honesty  and  fair  dealing  have 
made  him  an  almost  indispensable  figure  in  west- 
ern  intercollegiate  athletics." 

Theodore  A.  Gross,  formerly  instructor  at  Mark 
White  Square,  South  Park  System,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  and 
Bathing  Beaches  in  Chicago.  This  is  a  system  con- 
sisting of  ten  playgrounds  and  three  bathing  beaches 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  park  commission 
appointed  by  the  city  council  to  plan  playgrounds 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  major  park  com- 


mission, Mr.  Gross  won  the  appointment  by  his 
high  average  in  a  civil  service  examination. 

Mr.  Gross  has  been  succeeded  at  Mark  White 
Square  by  Earl  Ristine,  a  graduate  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.   A.   Training  School,   Chicago. 

E.  C.  Delaporte,  physical  director,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Franklin  H.  Brown  at  Cornell  Square,  South  Park 
System,  Chicago.  Because  of  his  skill  in  gymnastic 
dancing,  Mr.  Delaporte  will  give  instruction  in  that 
art  to  all  the  instructors  of  the  South  Park  Sys- 
tem. His  training  was  received  from  O.  L.  Heb- 
bert,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

E.  B.  DeGroot,  Chicago,  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Playgrounds  and  their  Relation  to  Ju- 
venile Problems"  at  Chautauqua,  July  9,  Mr.  De- 
Groot made  a  short  trip  to  Boston  in  June. 


Oberlin  College  Graduates 

Recent  appointments  from  the  Teachers'  Course 
in  Physical  Training  at  Oberlin  College,  O.,  arc  as 
follows : 

Laura  Chase  ('07),  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York 
City. 

Lillian  L.  Cuyler  ('07),  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Florence  S.  Edgerton  ('07),  to  teacher,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College,  Mass. 

Frances  E.  Jones  ('06),  to  Shepardson  College, 
Denison  University. 

Cora  L.  Lane  ('07),  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Ottumwa.  la. 

Eleanor  E.  Walkup  ('07),  to  Assistant,  Y.  W.  C 
A.,  Elgin,  111. 

Ida  B.  Moss  ('06),  to  Cornell  Square,  South 
Park,  Chicago,  succeeding  Miss  Alice  Wilkinson. 

Helen  F.  Cochran  ('06),  to  Western  College  for 
Women,   Oxford,   O. 

Karl  B.  Ullman  ('07),  to  Horace  Mann  School, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 

Homer  W.  Spiers  ('07),  to  Horace  Mann  School, 
Columbia  University,   N.   Y.   City. 


Notes  from  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics 

The  more  recent  appointees  from  the  class  of 
1907  are:  Elizabeth  Dickerson,  assistant,  Bryn 
Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Marion  Hartwell, 
assistant,  University  of  Missouri ;  Alice  Warren, 
instructor.  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ; 
Sarah  Davis,  assistant,  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 

Helen  Lewis  (1905),  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor at  Smith  College,  Mass. 

Agnes  Thompson  (1905),  has  been  appointed  su- 
pervisor of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lower  Marion,  Pa. 

Gladys  White  (1906),  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  instructor  in  the  public  schools 
of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Wilhelmine  Wright  (1905).  sailed.  May  i8th,  for 
a  year  of  study  in  the    offices  of    orthopedic  sur- 
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geons  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Upon  her  return  she 
will  assist  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett. 

Miss  Mary  Price,  1906,  is  to  be  assistant  super- 
visor of  playgrounds  in  Philadelphia,  the  coming 
summer. 

Other  graduates  who  are  to  spend  the  summer 
abroad  are  Maude  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Liv- 
ingstone Blake  (1891),  Kate  Wallace  (1896),  and 
Dorothy  Brown  (1904). 

Miss  Romans  gave  the  annual  luncheon  to  the 
senior  class,  June  2d. 

The  annual  senior  dance  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  April. 


Gymnastics  in  the  Athens  Stadium 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller,  1891,  B. 
N.  S.  G.,  she  gives  the  following  description  of  an 
entertainment  given  in  the  stadium  at  Athens  be- 
fore the  kings  of  Greece  and  Italy,  during  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  latter: 

"The  program  began  with  running,  jumping, 
and  discus  throwing.  Then  a  class  of  young  men 
from  the  university,  about  seventy-five  in  number, 
appeared.  They  were  dressed  in  white  and  wore 
blue  neckties.  They  went  through  a  complete  day's 
order  of  Swedish  free  standing  movements  in  fine 
form  and  time. 

"After  a  tug-of-war  appeared  the  school  boys  of 
Athens  to  the  number  of  8,000,  in  three  divisions. 
The  first  division  occupied  the  main  body  of  the 
exercise  ground,  while  the  other  two  divisions  were 
held  near  the  entrance.  Each  division  had  its  ban- 
ners and  band  of  music.  The  first  division  was 
made  up  of  the  primary  school  boys.  These  little 
fellows  were  dressed  in  white  trousers  and  blue 
blouses.  Their  exercises  were  free  standing  move- 
ments—Swedish—and were  excellently  done.  Then 
they  were  marched  back  toward  the  entrance  and 
the  second  division  of  boys  came  on.  These  were 
from  what  are  called  the  Hellenic  schools,  and  cor- 
respond *  to  our  grammar  grades.  They  were 
dressed  in  white  with  wide  blue  belts  and  more 
close-fitting  blue  cotton  caps.  This  division  car- 
ried wands,  and  their  exercises  were  all  with 
wands,  mostly  fall-out  positions.  Then  they  were 
marched  back  in  their  turn,  and  a  third  division  was 
brought  forward.  These  were  boys  from  the  gym- 
nasium. They  wore  white,  had  white  belts  and 
white  caps.  Their  exercises  were  with  dumb-bells 
of  light  weight,  after  which  they  marched  to  the 
rear,  and  then  all  the  boys,  first,  second  and  third 
divisions,  marched  past  the  kings,  saluting  with 
lowered  colors,  caps  and  voices,  after  which  they 
lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  stadium,  and  the  kings 
and  royal  families  walked  out  between  the  ranks." 


Boston  School  Committee  Authorized  to 

Conduct  Outdoor  Physical  Training 

By  a  bill  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
at  its  present  session,  and  which  has  become  a  law, 
the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  em- 
powered to  "supervise,  conduct,  organize  and  con- 
trol physical  training:  and  exercise,  athletic  sports, 
Karnes  and  play,  and  provide  proper  apparatus, 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same,  in  and  upon 
the    buildings,    yards    and    playgrounds    under    the 


control  of  said  committee,  or  upon  any  other  loca- 
tion which  they  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  any 
such  purpose."  This  law  enlarges  the  powers  of 
the  school  committee  and  will  result  in  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  physical  training  instruc- 
tion and  supervision. 


Women's  Athletics  Record  at  Vassar  College 

At  the  field  day  at  Vassar  College,  May  nth, 
three  athletic  records  for  women  were  made,  namely 
for  fence  vault,  8  pound  shot  put,  and  joo-yard 
relay  race.  The  complete  records  at  Vassar  College 
are  now  as  follows: 

50-yard  dash,  6  1-5  seconds. 

loo-yard  dash,  13  seconds. 

lOO-yard  hurdle,  16  3-5  seconds. 

Fence  vault,  5  feet  10  3-4  inches. 

Running  high  jump,  4  feet  2  1-2  inches. 

Running  broad  jump,  14  feet  6  1-2  inches. 

Standing  broad  jump,  7  feet  8  inches. 

Shot  put  (18  lbs.),  31  feet  8  7-8  inches. 

Basket  ball  throw,    72  feet  5  1-2  inches. 

Baseball  throw,  195  feet  3  inches. 

Relay  (300  yds.),  42  3-5  seconds. 


Women's  Athletics  at  Teachers'  College 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  Teachers  Collie, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  held  its  second  annual  indoor  meet 
May  8th;  25  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  college  took  part  in  the  contest. 
The  program  included  musical  numbers  as  follows: 

Mandolin  Club,  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song; 
solo,  Four  Leaf  Clovers;  solo.  Wishes. 

The  records  made  were  as  follows: 

Standing  broad  jump,  6  ft.  5  in.  (Last  year, 
5  ft.  II  in.) 

Running  broad  jump,  9  ft.  11  1-2  in.  (Last  year, 
8  ft.  9  ia) 

Standing  high  jump,  39  in.    (Last  year,  34  in.) 

Running  high  jump,  45  1-2  in.     (Last  year,  40  in.) 

Pole  climbing,  12  ft.  in  5  seconds.  (Last  year, 
same.) 

Hop,  skip  and  jump,  23  ft.  2  in.  (Last  year,  24 
ft) 

35-yard  dash,  5  seconds. 

Relay  race,  245  yards,  seven  seniors  ran  in  58 
seconds. 


St.  Louis  School  Athletics 

The  girls  of  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  held  their  second  annual  indoor  athletic  meet 
May  2nd.    The  events  and  records  were  as  follows : 

Standing  broad  jump,  6  ft.  7  in.  (Last  year's 
record,  6  ft.  i  in.)  ;  running  broad  jump,  11  ft.  6  1-2 
in.  (Last  year's,  9  ft.  11  1-2  in.)  ;  standing  high 
jump,  41  in.  (Last  year's,  35  in.)  ;  running  high 
high  jump,  49  1-4  in.  (Last  year's,  47  in.)  ;  hop, 
skip  and  jump,  24  ft.  2  3-4  in.  (Last  year's,  26  ft. 
7  in.)  ;  pole  climbing,  14  ft.  in  6  3-5  sec.  (Last 
year's,  14  ft.  in  5  3-5  sec.)  ;  shot  put,  23  ft.  11  1-4 
yi.  (No  record  last  year) ;  relay  race  between 
second  and  third  year  girls,  won  by  third  year. 

W.  N.  Fuller,  Yeatman  High  School,  referee; 
Miss  Beshe,  Miss  Many,  students  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, St.  Louis,  judges. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE  and 
ROUND  SHOULDERS.— By  Robert  W.  Lov- 
ett,  M.  D.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
and  Co.  Pages  185.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.75. 
This  new  book  is  one  of  special  value  to  physical 
directors  interested  in  corrective  work,  and  to  physi- 
cians, students  and  others  who  have  to  do  with 
the  correction  of  spinal  defects.  The  author  ranks 
with  the  world's  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  book  is,  as  might  be  expected,  one  of  special 
value,  well  prepared'  by  the  author,  and  well  pre- 
sented by  the  publishers,  with  a  great  many  illustra- 
tions of  practical  value.  The  chapter  headings 
are:  The  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebral  Column  and 
the  Thorax,  The  Movements  of  the  Spine,  The 
Mechanism  of  Scoliosis,  Description  and  Symptoms, 
Examination  and  Record  of  Scoliosis,  Pathology, 
Etiology— Influence  of  School  Conditions,  Occur- 
rence, Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Treatment,  Faulty 
Attitude. 


GROWTH  AND  EDUCATION.— By  John  M. 
Tyler.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Pages  294. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  book,  previously  announced  in  these  pages, 
has  been  published.  Every  person  who  teaches  or 
studies  physical  training  or  any  phase  of  education 
should  have  this  book  at  hand  for  reading  and  lib- 
rary preservation.  It  brings  fresh  light  upon  the 
problem  of  the  proper  education  of  children.  The 
author  takes  "for  granted  the  often  forgotten  or 
neglected  axiom  that  a  healthy  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  during  childhood  more  important  than 
any  amount  of  learning."  The  chapter  headings 
follow  with  brief  synopsis  of  two  chapters  dealing 
especially  with  physical  training:  Present  needs  in 
education;  growth  in  weigth  and  height;  growth  of 
the  neuro-muscular  system;  growth  of  the  visceral 
organs;  mortality  and  morbidity;  constitution  and 
periods  of  life;  the  first  three  years  of  the  child's 
life;  the  kindergarten  period;  the  child  entering 
school ;  the  girl  and  the  boy  in  the  grammar  grades ; 
the  boy  and  the  girl  in  the  high  school;  physical 
training — place  of  play  in  education — physical 
training  needed  for  all  periods  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment— ^an  essential  part  of  the  school  work — 
effect  upon  the  mind — school  gardens — the  play  in- 
stinct— classification  of  plays  and  games;  their 
hygienic  value — mental,  social,  and  moral  train- 
ing through  games— friendships  of  the  playground 
—habits  of  study— Locke  and  others  concerning 
play — teachers  and  play — athletics;  physical  train- 
ing— gymnastics — meaning  and  purpose  of  gymnas- 
tics— need — hygienic  gymnastics^-effects — gymnas- 
tics in  the  school-room— anthropometry  in  the 
school;  manual  training;  restrospect  and  summary. 


The  American  Gvmnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles"  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  it  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


WALKING:  A  FINE  ART.— Compiled  by  Edward 
F.   Bigelow.     Samuel   Cassino  &   Son.     Price, 

$1.25 

Here  is  a  collection  of  the  writings  and  sayings 
of  many  a  man  and  woman  who  knew  the  pleasure 
to  be  obtained  from  walking  with  congenial  com- 
pany or  alone  under  various  conditions.  The  nature 
lover  will  find  it  a  delight.  Physical  directors  will 
find  in  its  many  quotations  useful  material  for  talks 
and  papers  about  walking  and  outdoor  life. 


New  Books  on  Physical  Training,  Hygiene 
and  Allied  Subjects 

Supplied  by  American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  books  have  been  published  during  the 
past  few  months,  except  those  otherwise  Indicated. 
Further  Information  concerning  the  books  may  be  ob- 
tained  by    letter   from   American   Gymnasia   Co. 

MAY-POLE  POSSIBILITIES  AND  DANCES.— By 
Jennette  E.  C.  Lincoln.  Contains  Dances  and  Fig- 
ure Marches  for  indoor  and  outdoor  use  with  classes 
of  girls  and  women.  English  and  American  folk 
dances.  Illustrated  from  photographs  and  by  dia- 
grams. Excellent  material  for  gymnasium  and  play- 
ground use.     Price  $1.25. 

THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING.— By  Richard  F.  Nelllgan. 
Second  edition.  Has  been  called  the  most  practical 
and  easiest  to  understand  of  any  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Contains  material  not  found  elsewhere.  Thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  well  Illustrated  and  written  by  a 
physical  training  instructor.     Price  65  cents  by  mail. 

THE  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  AS  A  HYGIBNIST.— By 
W.  W.  Hastings.  A  pamphlet  showing  the  field  for 
wide  usefulness  open  to  the  educated  director  of  phy- 
sical training.  Ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  and 
student.      Price    10   cents. 

RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  TO 
CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS.  By  G.  B.  Affleck. 
Shows  what  grade  teachers  may  do  to  aid  In  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  their  pupils.  Well  worth  careful 
reading.     Price  10  cents. 

BOOM  AND  STALL  BAR  EXERCISES.— Bv  Hartyig 
Nissen.  A  new  series  of  exercises  for  these  pieces 
of  apparatus  for  women  and  children,  printed  on 
cards  for  ready  use,  tested  by  much  practical  use 
under  gymnasium  conditions,  esjeclally  in  schools. 
Price  .30  cents  (postage  3  cents)  for  each  set;  both 
sets  66  cents  by  mall. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  IN  180  LESSONS.— By  Hart- 
Tlg  Nlssen.  Exercises  for  school  room  use  arranged 
by  grades,  with  free  exercises,  play  and  games,  ele- 
mentary dancing  or  fancy  steps.  A  set  of  cards  and 
a  Itooklet  for  each  grade  from  first  to  ninth  inclu- 
sive. Price  25  cents  a  grade ;  complete  set,  9  grades, 
12.25. 

LATERAL  CURVATTTRE  OF  THE  SPINE  AND 
ROrXI)  SHOULDERS.— By  Rol)ert  W.  Lovett,  M.D. 
Cause,  prevention  and  treatment  of  these  defects  by 
gymnastic  exercises  and  other  means.  The  latest  and 
one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject.  Contains  154 
Illustrations.  A  special  circular  free  on  request 
Price  111.75. 

GROWTH  AND  EDT'CATION.— By  .John  M.  Tyler.  A 
book  that  pre.sonts  the  wider  aspect  of  physical  edu- 
cation as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  race.  Use  and 
place  of  play  and  games,  athletics  and  gymnastics, 
and  of  hygienic  Instruction  in  school  life.  A  book 
for  the  physical  director's  library.     Price  |1.50. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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New  Books  on  Physical  Training 

(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE.— Edited  by  Walter  M.  Pyle. 
(New  edition  June,  1907.)    Price $1.50 

MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS.— By  Baron 
Nils  Popse.  (New  edition  May  1907).  Reprint  of  the 
original  book  with  the  addition  of  a  section  on 
"Medico-Gymnastic  Therapeutics."  Relates  to  the 
methods  of  treatment  by  means  of  gymnastics,  mas- 
sage, etc.      Price   |3.00. 

REPRODUCTION  AND  SEXUAL  HYGIENE.— By  Win- 
fleld  S.  Hall,  M.D.  A  practical  book  for  use  of  phy- 
sical directors  having  to  do  with  boys  and  young 
men.     Price   |1.00. 

GYMNASTIC  NOMENCLATURE.— By  E.  H.  Arnold.  A 
pamphlet  containing  liberally  illustrated  terminology 
for  free  gymnastics.     Price  35  cents. 

THE  HUMAN  MECHANISM.— By  Theodore  Hough. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  sanitation  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  humanity.  A  readable  and  valuable  book 
for  the  library  and  study  of  students  and  teachers. 
Price  12.00. 

GOOD  HEALTH.— By  Francis  G.  Jewett.  A  book  for 
children,  treating  personal  hygiene  for  their  under- 
standing.    Price  40  cents ;   postage   5   cents. 

TOWN  AND  CITY.— By  Frances  G.  Jewett.  Compan- 
ion book  to  "Good  Health.'  Presents  matters  of  pub- 
lic hygiene  to  children.  Price  50  cents ;  postage  10 
cents. 
EDUCATION  BY  PLAYS  AND  GAMES.— By  G.  E. 
Johnson.  (To  be  published  fall  1907).  Meaning  of 
play,  its  usefulness,  application  to  education ;  also 
description  of  approved  games  graded  to  meet  periods 
of  growth.  , 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PARALLEL  BARS.— By  Dim- 
mock.  Illustrated  by  large  charts  of  exercises.  Has 
practical,   working  value.     Price  50   cents. 

TRICKS  AND  EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORIZONTAL 
BAR. — By  Dimock.  Illustrated  by  large  chart  or 
advanced  exercises.  Has  some  good  "stunts."  Price 
50   cents. 

THE  VAULTING  HORSE  and  How  to  Use  It.— By 
Campbell.  Aims  to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
other  books  by  beginning  at  the  beginning  and  show- 
ing elementary  movements  in  proper  form.  Well 
illustrated.      Price   50    cents. 

FREE  GYMNASTICS  and  Light  Dumb-Bell  Drill.— By 
Betts.  Gives  in  pocket  size  some  of  the  physical  ex- 
ercises used  in  the  British  army.  Ilustrated.  Price 
55   cents. 

THEORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By  Chester- 
ton. This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  that  is 
known  to  some  American  Instructors.  Contains  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  school  conditions  as  well  as 
upon    physical    training   In    general.      Price    |1.50. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES.— By  Chester- 
ton. Presents  the  practical  side  as  the  book  Just 
mentioned  does  the  theory  of  physical  education.  Il- 
lustrated with  exercises  and  music  accompanying. 
Price  $1.50. 

FOLK  GAMES  AND  DANCES.— Arranged  by  Marl  R. 
Hofer.  Music  and  description  of  54  dances  and  games 
for  children,  from  various  foreign  and  American 
sources.  For  school  and  playground  use.  Price  75 
cents. 

GRADED  APPARATUS  WORK.— By  S.  P.  MIddleton. 
A  system  of  cards  aiming  to  furnish  means  for  readily 
systemltizing  gymnasium  class  work.  Given  exer- 
cises on  principal  apparatus,  for  each  squad,  for  a 
season.     Price  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DRILLS.— By  S.  P.  MIddleton.  Four 
drills,  printed  on  cards,  including  Freehand,  Indian 
Club,  Dumbbells  and  Wands.  Price  40  cents,  (or  10 
cents  for  each  drill.) 

OLD  ENGLISH   GAMES   AND  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 
By    Mrs.    Florence    Kirk.      A    collection    of   games   and 
exercises  for  Hchool  use.     Music  and  description.  Price 
00  cents. 
New  books  relating  to  hyglpne.  physical  training,  play 

and    games,   and    allied   subjects   are   noted    in    the   Book 

Review   section   of   "American   Gymnasia"    monthly. 


GYMNASIUM  HANDBOOK  FOR 
WOMEN 

With  the  publication,  this  summer,  in  time 
for  the  fall  gymnasium  season,  of  the  Gymna- 
sium Hand  Book  for  Women,  the  Hastings 
System  of  Physical  Examination  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  announcement  that  the  Hand 
Book  is  nearly  ready  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  physical  directors  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  awaiting  its  appearance.  The 
Hand  Boc^  will  correspond  to  the  Hand  Books 
previously  prepared  for  men  and  for  boys, 
which  are  now  in  use  in  150  or  more  of  the 
leading  gymnasiums  for  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  G3rmnasium  Hand  Book  for  Women  will 
be  adapted  to  ages  17  to  30  years.  In  addition 
to  the  anthropomotric  chart  there  will  be  sug- 
gestions for  new  members,  advice  concerning 
personal  hygiene,  diet,  character  of  exercise, 
etc. 

A  special  circular  containing  detailed  infor- 
mation of  the  entire  Hastings  System  of  Phys- 
ical Examination  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Further  information  on  any  subject  will  be  sup- 
plied by  letter  if  stamps  is  enclosed  with  in- 
quiry. 

AMBRICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Convention  of  Playground  Association 


Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Gathering  and  Summaries  of  Papers  Read 


THE  first  convention  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  20, 
21  and  22.  It  was  the  first  national  gathering  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  A  good  beginning 
was  made  on  the  theoretical  side  with  papers  and 
addresses  relating  to  the  larger  phases  of  play- 
ground activities  and  their  relation  to  education 
and  social  life.  The  practical  demonstrations  of 
work  actually  being  done  in  Chicago,  and  of  course 
similarly  elsewhere,  were  very  important  evidences 
to  those  who  knew  of  the  character  of  the  work 
mainly  from  hearsay.  It  was  also  a  good  object  les- 
son to  the  instructors  who  were  among  the  specta- 
tors. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  convention 
was  to  attract  national  attention  to  the  mission  of 
the  association.  Another  object  was  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  those  who  attended  the  sessions 
to  the  model  South  Parks  system  of  recreation  cen- 
ters in  Chicago,  so  that  these  combined  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  athletic  fields  and  other  features  might 
serve  to  inspire  similar  work  in  other  cities  through 
the  country. 

The  opening  feature  was  a  business  session  at 
the  City  Club,  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows : 

Honorary  president,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  honorary  vice-president, 
Jacob  Riis,  New  York;  president,  Luther  H.  Gu- 
lick,  New  York;  first  vice-president,  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland,  Washington,  D.  C. :  second  vice-resi- 
dent, Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  third  vice-president, 
Joseph  Lee;  treasurer,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chi- 
cago; secretary,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
chairman  of  executive  committee,  Seth  T.  Stewart, 
New  York. 

The  afternoon  of  the  20th  President  Gulick  pre- 
sided at  the  first  public  gathering  of  the  convention, 
in  Fullerton  Hall,  at  which  papers  were  read  by  Mrs. 
T.  G.  Bergen  for  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay  on  "Rela- 
tion of  Play  to  Juvenile  Delinquency;"  by  G.  W. 
Ehler  for  Francis  H.  Tabor  on  •*  Sportsmanship  in 
Games;"  by  Lawrence  Veiller  on  "Social  Value  of 
Playgrounds  in  Crowded  Districts;"  by  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Ammon  on  "How  to  Secure  a  Playground." 

The  same  evening  Mrs.  Frederick  Greeley  pre- 
sided at  a  session  at  which  Dr.  Gulick  delivered 
the  presidential  address  on  "Play  and  Democracy." 
Miss  Jane  Addams  read  a  paper  n  "Public  Recrea- 
tion and  Social  Morality."  Joseph  Lee  read  a  paper 
on  "Play  as  a  Training  for  Citizenship." 

The  morning  of  the  21st  papers  were  read  as 
follows:  by  Myron  H.  Scudder  on  "Organized  Play 
in  Country  and  Countrv  Village:"  bv  G.  E.  Johnson, 
on  "A  Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  Schools;"  by 
Scth  T.  Stewart  on  "The  Social  Recreation  Centers 
of  New  York." 

In  the  afternoon,  at  Sherman  Park,  of  the  South 
Parks  system.  Dr.  Gulick  presided.  Papers  were 
read  by  H.  S.  Curtis  for  Ehner  K.  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  by  J.  Frank 
Foster,  superintendent  of  the  South  Park  system, 
on  "The  Small   Parks  of  Chicago;"  by  Dr.  Henry 


B.  Favill  on  "Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis;" by  Mary  McDowell  on  "Field  Houses 
of  Chicago  and  Their  Possibilities." 

An  inspection  of  several  of  the  recreation  centers 
in  operation  occurred  during  the  day  and  evening, 
offering  practical  demonstration  to  suppleaient  the 
papers. 

In  the  evening,  after  lunch  in  the  field  house  at 
Sherman  Park,  papers  were  read  by  Dwight  H.  Per- 
kins and  Royal  L.  Melendy  on  "Should  the  Muni- 
cipal Playgrounds  be  Controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education?"  Miss  Mari  R.  Hofer  described  the 
"Folk  Game  and  Festival  and  its  Present  Use  in 
Physical  Training,"  based  on  her  own  research  and 
experiment,  in  connection  with  work  at  Teachers 
College,  N.  Y.  Secretary  Curtis  of  the  association 
presented  a  general  report  of  "Progress  of  the  Year 
in  America," 

Saturday  morning,  the  22nd,  brought  the  play  fes- 
tival at  Ogden  Park.  With  its  close,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  the  convention  was  ended.  The  associa- 
tion decided  to  meet  next  year  in  New  York  City. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  men  and  women  being  sent  as  oflScial 
delegates.  Educational  interests  were  much  in  e\-i- 
dence.  Physical  directors  were  present  from  the 
middle  western  sections  and  some  from  points  more 
remote  from  Chicago. 

A  considerable  factor  was  the  work  of  the  Chi- 
cago Playground  Association,  Frederick  Greeley, 
president,  and  G.  R.  Taylor  secretary,  which  ar- 
ranged the  local  program  and  in  other  ways  aided 
the  national  association. 

Following  are  more  details  concerning  the  con- 
vention with  summaries  of  some  of  the  papers  read. 
Other  papers  will  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  in 
following  issues. 


Festival  of  Play  and  Sport 

The  outdoor  demonstration  at  Ogden  Park,  begun 
at  10  A.  M.  and  continued  until  late  afternoon,  Sat- 
urday, June  22,  was  the  closing  feature  of  the  con- 
vention. It  showed  to  many  of  the  educators  w^ho 
were  spectators  previously  unrealized  possibilities  of 
physical  training  through  dancing,  games  and  ath- 
letics. It  was  a  practical  finish  to  the  previous  sup- 
ply of  theories  and  talk  about  work  done.  A  band 
was  in  attendance.     The  events  were  as  follows : 

MORNING. 

Marching,  singing,  and  circle  games  by  three  hun- 
dred kindergarten  children  from  the  public  schools 
and  social  settlements,  in  nine  circles,  presentin(» 
May  Games.  Looby-Loo,  Soldier  Boy,  Round  and 
Round  the  Village,  Weaving  Game,  Here  We  Go 
Over  the  Green  Grass,  etc. 

Schoolyard  games  by  eight  groups  of  children 
representing  the  successive  grades  of  the  City  Nor- 
mal and  Yale  Practice  schools,  presenting--Grade 
I.    Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie ?— Circle  Tag;  grade 
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2,  Cat  and  Mouse,  Drop  the  Handkerchief;  grade 

3.  Come  along,  relay  flag  race;  grade  4,  Three 
Deep,  Darn  the  Stockings ;  grade  5,  Pass  Ball ;  grade 
6,  Kick  Ball;  grade  7,  Tag  Ball;  grade  8,  Dodge 
Hall. 

Gymnastic  dancing  by  the  girls  from  the  classes 
of  Miss  Mary  Wood  Hinman,  Chicago,  presenting — 
The  Lilt — Irish,  Highland  Fling — Scotch,  Dublin  Jig 
— Irish,  Sailor's  Horn  Pipe — English,  Sampson  Clog 
— Negro  (a)  Cachuka — Spanish;  (b)  Spanish 
Dance. 

Folk  games  by  thirty  kindergartners,  conducted  by 
Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  presenting — Meadow  and  May  games — (a) 
Twining  the  Wreath — German,  (b)  Swiss  May 
game,   (c)   Danish  Ring  game. 

Gymnastic  games — (a)  Heel  Clapping — Swedish, 
(1>)  Blocking— Swedish,  (c)  Sandal  dance — Russian. 

Social  ring  games — (a)  I  Took  a  Walk  One  Eve- 
ning—English, (b)  I  See  You,  I  See  You,  (c) 
Mountain  March — Norwegian. 

Guild  games— (a)  Shoemaker — Danish,  (b)  Tailor 
— Swedish,    (c)    Harvest — Swedish. 

Classic  dancing  by  students  of  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers' College,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Laura  Sanborn  Sar- 
Kcnt ;  The  Zcphyrctte   Poker  Series,  Minuet. 

AFTERNOON. 

Demonstration  of  games  and  use  of  apparatus  by 
])oys  and  girls  from  ten  municipal  playgrounds, 
Tiieodore  A.  Gross,  superintendent: — 

Athletic  slide  exercises  by  sixteen  boys  from  Max 
Beutner  playground. 

Circle  swing,  by  sixteen  girls  from  McLaren 
playground. 

High  jump  and  game  by  sixteen  boys  from  Samp- 
son and  Holden  playgrounds. 

Games  by  sixteen  girls  from  Moseley  playground. 

Ciames  by  sixteen  girls  and  sixteen  boys  from 
Adams  and  Commercial  Club  playgrounds. 

Comical  races  by  twelve  boys  from  Northwestern 
elevated  playground. 

Athletic  slide  exercises  by  sixteen  girls  from 
Moseley  playground. 

Circle  swing  exercises  by  sixteen  girls  from  Samp- 
son and  Holden  playgrounds. 

Hurdle  race  and  games  by  sixteen  boys  from 
Marshall  Swenie  playground. 

Games  by  sixteen  boys  from  Max  Beutner  play- 
ground. 

Stick  wrestling  by  ten  boys  from  Orleans  play- 
ground. 

(iames  by  sixteen  girls  from  McLaren  playground. 

.Assemble  and  grand  march   from  field. 

National  dances  in  costume: — 

The  Bohemian  *'Beseda,"  sixteen  couples  from  the 
Hoseda  Woman's  Club. 

Norwegian   folk   dance. 

Lithuanian  national  dance  by  Neighborhood  House 
(iroup. 

Swedish  dances  by  members  of  the  Chicago 
Philochoros  Society — (a)  Hambo,  (b)  Per  o  Bongta 
(wr>oden  shoe  dance),   (c)   Skralat. 

Demonstration  of  dances,  games,  gymnastics,  and 
athletic  events  by  girls  and  boys  from  the  South 
Park  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds,  Edward  B.  De- 
(iroot,  director  of  the  department  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics,  assisted  by  the  instructors  in  charge  of 
the  various  park  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds: — 

Iverness  Reel    (Scotch   Piper),  by  eighty  girls. 


Long  Ball,  by  100  boys. 

Volley  Ball,  by  100  girls. 

Games  and  relay  race — (a) Games;  Hunter,  Dan- 
gerous Neighbor,  Playground  Socker  Football, 
Punchball,  Black  and  White,  by  100  boys;  (b)  relay 
race   (gathering  contest)   by  100  boys. 

Dutch   dance,by  Hamilton  park  girls. 

Games  and  relay  race — (a)  Games;  Dodge  Ball, 
Bear  and  Keeper,  Battle  Ball.  Playground  Cricket. 
Three  Deep,  by  100  girls;  (b)  relay  race  (carrying 
the  flag)  by  100  girls. 

Indian  club  swinging,  by  Ogden  park  girls. 

Demonstration  of  six  athletic  events,  suitable  for 
use  in  a  small  or  large  playground,  by  100  boys; 
Running  high  jump,  running  broad  jump,  pole  vault, 
shot  put,  sprinting,  hurdling. 


Impressions  of  the  Convention 

By  Charles  E.  Suiter 

The  first  convention  of  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  suc- 
cess. Many  brilliant  papers  were  read  and  much 
inspiration  was  infused  into  the  earnest  delegates 
who  were  present,  representing  nearly  every  city 
of  importance  in  the  country.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  event  fell  far  short  of  what  it  might  have 
been  had  the  original  program  been  followed  out. 
The  absence  of  such  men  as  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Chas.  Zeublin  and  Judge  Lindsey  was  deeply  felt. 
Their  words  of  power  are  always  eagerly  antici- 
pated. Then  again  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of 
that  free  exchange  of  ideas  that  always  adds  zest 
to  a  convention  and  makes  impressions  more  indel- 
ible. If  small  conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
special  phases  of  the  playground  movement  had  been 
formed  at  the  close  of  each  session  the  delegates 
might  have  had  something  more  substantial  to  take 
back  home  and  would  have  been  better  equipped 
for  the  task  of  introducing  playgrounds  into  their 
own  cities. 

The  papers  were,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Among 
those  deserving  special  notice  might  be  mentioned 
President  L.  H.  Gulick*s  "Play  and  Democracy," 
Myron  H.  Scuddder's  plan  of  '^Organized  Play  in 
Country  and  Country  Village,"  G.  E.  Johnson's 
"Curriculum  of  Games  in  the  School/'  Mrs.  Am- 
nion's "How  to  Secure  a  Playground"  and  Henry 
Favill's  "  Playgrounds  in  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis." We  should  not  neglect  to  mention  Miss 
Hofer's  paper,  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  true 
nature  of  the  folk  dances  that  served  to  raise  these 
apparently  meaningless  "antics"  to  a  high  position 
of  dignity  and  importance. 

Some  of  the  best  ideas  gleaned  from  the  various 
papers  might  be  woven  into  a  line  of  thought  some- 
what as  follows : 

The  playground  movement  is  a  necessary  adapta- 
tion to  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have  developed 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  result  of 
the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  application  of 
steam  and  electricity  as  motive  power  for  accom- 
plishing the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  human 
hands.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  things  can 
be  manufactured  by  machinery  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  earth  can  be  made  to  yield  up  her  appar- 
ently unlimited  resources  for  man's  benefit  have 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  our  possessinij  more 
and   more  things,   and   so   the   increase  of   material 
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possessions  has  gone  on,  keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  power  for  producing  more  until  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  stage  un- 
paralleled in  the  world's  history.  But  how  about 
its  distribution?  We  see  one  class  of  men  whose 
wealth  is  so  great  as  to  be  referred  to  in  terms  of 
millions  and  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  their  surplus.  At  the  other  extreme  we 
find  a  class  of  people  huddled  together  in  squalid 
disease  and  crime-breeding  tenements,  in  abject 
misery.  Surely  the  difference  in  the  earning  power 
of  men  is  not  so  great  as  this  difference  in  their 
standards  of  living  would  indicate,  though  possibly 
such  a  difference  might  in  time  be  brought  about  if 
one  class  be  allowed  to  develop  while  another  is 
held  in  check  by  conditions  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  We  must  admit  that  men  are  not  equal 
and  probably  never  will  be,  but  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  development  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
approach  more  nearly  a  level. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  surplus 
wealth  acquired  by  the  shrewdest  business  man  and 
manipulator  be  returned  to  those  who  have  earned 
it.  not  in  the  form  of  money  to  individuals  who 
would  not  understand  how  to  spend  it  wisely,  but  in 
the  form  of  such  public  institutions  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
particular  institution  now  under  consideration  is 
the  playground  which  is  becoming  numerically  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  country. 
It  is  without  doubt  on  e  of  the  most  important  insti- 
tutions of  the  age  and  possesses  greater  possibilities 
for  preserving  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
people  than  all  the  other  forces  combined. 

What  may  we  not  predict  for  the  future  of  these 
parks?  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  their  develop- 
ment will  reach  a  certain  point  and  then  stop  there. 
No,  no,  they  will  keep  on  developing,  but  along  what 
lines  is  the  question  that  excites  wonder.  May  we 
not  predict  that  eventually  park  property  will  extend 
so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  unsightly,  squalid  tenements,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  tenements  will  thereby  be 
brought  back  to  the  simple  out-of-door  life  that 
made  our  forefathers  so  vigorous  in  body  and  in 
mind? 

May  we  not  also  predict  that  ambition  will  drift 
into  new  channels  and  that  men,  instead  of  vieing 
with  one  another  in  the  possession  of  material 
wealth,  will  begin  to  spend  more  time  in  cultivating 
those  various  forms  of  expression  that  make  pos- 
sible the  highest  type  of  social  life?  The  term 
"expression"  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, music  and  the  fine  arts,  but  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  that  wide  range  of  co-ordinated  move- 
ment which  is  cultivated  by  the  practice  of  all  sorts 
of   gymnastic  exercises,  games   and   dances. 

Should  such  a  mode  of  life  become  universal, 
many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  would  be 
unknown;  doctors  would  seek  other  employment 
and  gymnastic  instructors  would  cease  to  fritter 
away  so  much  valuable  time  on  corrective  exer- 
cises for  undoing  the  damage  wrought  by  bad 
hygiene. 

The  grand  climax  of  the  convention  was  the 
play  festival  conducted  by  E.  B.  De  Groot  and  Miss 
Marie  R.  Hofer.  This  festival  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  this,  country ;  we  can  be  quite  sure 
it  will  not  be  the  last.  Almost  a  solid  day  was  de- 
voted   to   the   exliil)ition    of    games    and   dances   by 


performers  of  both  sexes  and  representatives  of 
all  races.  To  make  so  many  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments blend  together  so  harmoniously  must  have 
been  no  small  task.  "  Miss  Hofer's  paper  on  folk 
dances  gave  an  inkling  that  the  path  by  which  such 
a  goal  is  reached  is  usually  not  strewn  with  roses. 

Some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  affair  may  be 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  a  few  fiigures.  The  par- 
ticipants in  the  games  and  dances  numbered  nearly 
1200,  divided  as  follows:  Kindergarten  children 
from  the  public  schools  and  social  settlements,  300; 
children  from  the  grade  schools,  200;  children  of 
grammar  school  age  from  the  municipal  play- 
grounds, 150;  young  people  of  grammar  and  high 
school  age  representing  the  South  Park  playgrounds, 
300;  girls  from  Miss  Hinman's  classes,  50;  kinder- 
garten, 30;  young  ladies  from  the  Chicago  Teachers 
College,  60;  natives  of  foreign  countries  in  national 
dances,  80.  The  estimated  number  of  spectators 
was  about  3000. 

The  scene  of  action  was  a  large  grassy  space,  300 
feet  square,  with  a  platform  100x60  feet,  set  in 
the  middle  of  one  side,  next  to  the  lagoon  in  Og- 
den  Square. 

The  success  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by 
most  favorable  weather  conditions.  It  was  the  kind 
of  a  day  that  inspired  the  poet  to  exclaim,  "O,  what 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?"  Old  Sol's  broadest 
smile  beamed  down  upon  the  scene  of  rollicking 
mirth,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  background  gave  a 
sparkling  response  that  blended  harmoniously  with 
the  brilliant  color  effects  produced  by  the  many  va- 
riegated costumes.  But  what  gave  greatest  zest  to 
the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  that  vast  concourse 
of  some  3000  spectators,  all  in  perfect  sjrmpathy  with 
the  performers  and  their  movements.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  that  assembly  had  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  witness  such  demonstrations  in  order  that 
they  might  carry  the  tidings  back  to  their  respec- 
tive cities  and  use  their  persuasive  powers  in  effort? 
to  induce  city  officials  to  make  possible  in  their  owp 
cities  this  life  of  joyous  freedom  which  Chicago 
has  offered  to  her  children  through  the  agency  of 
her  wonderful  system  of  parks  and  playgrounds. 


True  Sportsmanship  in  Athletics 

By  F.  H.  Tabor,  Supt.  Boys'  Clubs,  N.  Y,  City 
{Extract  from  paper  read  at  Playground  Conven- 
tion ^  June  20) 

ONE  need  not  be  particularly  afraid  of  the  danger 
of  over-attention  to  athletics,  or  the  evils  of  too 
much  play.  The  remedies  are  too  easily  procured 
and  apply  themselves  almost  automatically.  But 
the  time  for  fear  is  when  athletics  become  business ; 
when  play  ceases  to  be  pastime  and  when  sport  de- 
pends upon  victory  for  its  success.  The  real  danger 
of  sport  is  not  so  much  in  its  temptations  to  exjcess 
as  in  its  temptations  to  regard  success  as  its  object. 
If  a  man  must  train  before  he  participates  in  sport 
it  makes  it  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  of  course 
dangerous  to  take  violent  exercise  when  out  of  con- 
dition, but  it  is  one  thing  to  train  and  quite  an- 
other to  be  always  in  training.  The  true  sportsman 
is  always  in  training.  A  true  sportsman  plajrs  a 
game  as  his  recreation.  It  is  consequently  absurd 
for  him  to  be  anxious  or  ill-tempered.  He  docs  all 
he  can  to  win  because  that  is  part  of  the  game,  but 
the  fact  that  someone  else  has  a  better  eye  or  has 
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more  practice  or  is  more  favored  by  fortune  does 
not  annoy  him. 

To  the  true  sportsman  such  a  spectacle  as  that 
of  a  team  crying  because  they  have  lost;  or  of  a 
man  tokl  off  to  "worry  the  pitcher;"  or  of  a  man 
being  "induced"  or  bribed  to  amuse  himself;  or  of 
a  player  depending  upon  artificial  stimulus  from 
spectators ;  or  of  any  serious  quarrel  or  anxiety  over 
a  pastime  is  simply  unintelligible. 

The  professional,  though  he  may  be  a  good  fellow 


and  a  good  sportsman  at  heart,  cannot  possibly  be 
a  true  sportsman  or  he  would  never  accept  money 
for  amusing  himself.  A  professional  may  have  his 
place  but  he  is  not  a  sportsman. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  college  representation  and 
other  cases  of  like  import  some  exceptions  must 
be  made,  some  anxiety  allowed,  some  unusual  prep- 
aration permitted.  But  as  a  general  statement  I 
believe  all  that  I  have  written  of  the  true  sports- 
man should  be  absolutely  true. 


Play  and  its  Relation  to  Democracy 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick,  President  of  Playground  Association 


Extracts  from  address  at  Convention^  June  20 

PLAY  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  To  sink 
one's  very  soul  in  loyalty  to  "the  gang"  is  in  itself 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  "gang"  may  be  a  peril 
to  the  city,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  many  cities.  The 
gang  of  boys  that  grows  up  to  be  the  political  unit, 
bent  merely  upon  serving  itself,  possessing  a  power 
which  mutual  loyalty  alone  can  give,  is  thereby  en- 
able to  exploit  others  for  its  own  advantage  in  a 
way  that  is  most  vicious.  My  point  is  that  these 
mutual  relationships  have  an  ethical  effort.  This 
effort  may  be  toward  evil  and  it  may  be  toward 
good;  but  the  ethical  nature  in  itself  is  primarily 
related  to  self-control  and  to  freedom. 

In  some  institutions  of  learning  the  traditions  of 
athletics  are  such  as  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  approve 
of  conduct  and  of  ways  of  playing,  which  in  other 
institutions  are  utterly  condemned.  The  boy  going 
through  one  institution  will  come  out  having  ideals 
with  reference  to  athletics  and  other  things,  which 
have  been  shaped  towards  good — or  towards  evil 
in  the  other  case.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  not  merely  play 
that  our  cities  and  our  children  need.  They  need 
the  kind  of  play  that  makes  for  wholesome,  moral, 
and  ethical  life — the  play  that  makes  for  those  re- 
lationships between  individuals  that  will  be  true  to 
the  adult  ideals  which  belong,  and  should  belong,  to 
the  community. 

The  two  great  institutions  that  have  to  deal  with 
children,  the  school  and  the  home,  rest  primarily 
upon  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  obedience. 
The  playground  alone  affords  to  children  the  one 
great  opportunity  for  cultivating  those  qualities  that 
grow  out  of  meeting  others  of  like  kind  under 
conditions  of  freedom;  it  develops  progressively, 
from  babyhood  up,  the  sense  of  human  relationships 
which  is  basal  to  wholesome  living.  Thus  the  play- 
ground is  our  great  ethical  laboratory. 

Where  there  is  no  freedom  there  can  be  no  self- 
control.  The  man  whose  limbs  are  shackled  can- 
not control  them.  The  man  whose  mind  is  shackled 
cannot  control  his  mind.  The  person  who  is  com- 
pelled by  force  or  fear  so  that  he  is  not  free  has 
no  self-control.  The  control  of  one's  self  is  ab- 
solutely based  upon  having  the  freedom  to  con- 
trol one's  self, — a  freedom  to  do  wrong  as  well  as 
right.  So  self-control  of  this  higher  type  is  pri- 
marily developed  under  conditions  of  the  playground 
rather  than  under  conditions  of  the  school  and  the 
home. 

This  is  an  era  of  popular  education.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  population 
been  in  schools.  Lectures  for  adults  on  improving 
subjects,  correspondence  schools,  colleges,  public 
schools,   private   schools, — all   mark   a   wave   of   in- 


terest in  education  that  is  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  we  see  also  an  unparalleled  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  by  the  few,  with  often- 
times a  disregard  for  the  law.  And  further  we  see 
a  tendency  for  popular,  unthinking,  uncontrolled 
action,  which  is  seen  in  its  worst  form  in  the  lynch 
mobs.  Both  these  tendencies  are  fatal  to  the  perma- 
nent life  of  a  democracy.  These,  it  feems  to  me, 
are  the  two  greatest  dangers  of  our  times.  I  do  not 
think  either  rests  upon  the  development  of  any  new 
feelings  in  mankind,  or  upon  the  development  of 
new  intellectual  or  other  powers.  It  simply  ap- 
pears that  new  opportunities  have  been  given  to  old 
powers,  and  that  these  enlarged  opportunities  con- 
sist in  the  nature  of  the  material  development  which 
is  now  going  on  in  the  world. 

Democracy  must  provide  not  only  a  seat  and  in- 
struction for  every  child,  in  school,  but  also  play 
and  good  play  traditions  for  every  child,  in  a  play- 
ground. Without  the  development  of  these  social 
instincts,  without  the  growing  of  the  social  con- 
science, which  has  its  roots  in  the  early  activities 
of  the  playground,  we  cannot  expect  adults  to  pos- 
sess those  higher  feelings  which  rest  upon  the 
earlier  social  virtues  developed  during  childhood. 
The  sand  pile  for  the  small  child,  the  playground 
for  the  middle-sized  child,  the  athletic  field  for 
the  boy,  folk  dancing  and  social  ceremonial  life  for 
the  boy  and  girl  in  the  teens,  wholesome  means  of 
social  relationship  during  these  are  fundamental 
conditions  without  which  democracy  cannot  con- 
tinue, because  upon  these  rests  the  development  of 
that  self-control  which  is  related  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  group  and  of  cor- 
porate conscience,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  complex  interdependence  of  modern  life. 


More  Playgrounds ;  More  Use  of  Country 

By  Elmer  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education 

Extract  from  letter  read  at  Playground  Conven- 
tion yjuue  21 

NOW  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
provision  for  playgrounds  and  fairly  effective  means 
have  been  employed  for  the  supervision  and  man- 
agement of  such  grounds,  the  most  urgent  question 
seems  to  be  the  question  of  room.  *  *  *  A 
great  deal  more  ground  can  be  used  in  this  way 
with  incalculable  advantage  to  public  health,  pub- 
lic morals,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  our  people. 
In  fact.  T  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point 
at    which,    in    our    largest    cities,   a    dollar    will    go 
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further^ in  the  making  of  those  things  for  which 
the  city  exists  than  in  the  provision  and  maintain- 
ance  of  playgrounds.  I  think  we  shall  find  a  good 
many  more  ways  of  taking  city  children  out  into 
the  open  country.  The  development  of  this  side 
of  the  movement  ought  certainly  to  be  watched 
and  furthered  in  every  possible  way,  but  nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  a  playground  near  at  hand  to 
which  the  children  can  run  on  short  notice  and 
from  which  they  can  quickly  return,  so  that  the 
playground  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  daily 
life.     I  think,  too,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that 


the  roof  playground  will  become  much  more  general 
in  our  city  schools.  So  much  clear  space  lifted  high 
above  the  street,  as  is  represented  by  a  school- 
house  roof,  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unused.  New 
ways  are  to  be  found,  too,  by  which  the  vacation 
school,  the  school  garden,  and  the  organized  teach- 
ing of  play,  will  work  together  with  the  public 
playground  for  the  promotion  of  playground  pur- 
poses; but  the  main  thing  now,  apparently,  is  more 
room,  and  a  great  deal  more  room.  Public  interest 
and  public  conscience  must  be  awakened  to  pro- 
vide more  room. 


Progress  and  Tendencies  of  the  Year 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  Playground  Association 


In  the  endeavor  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion I  got  1000  statistic  cards  printed  and  sent  them 
to  the  superintendents  of  parks,  superintendents  of 
schools,  physical  directors  of  Y.  M.  C-  A.'s,  and 
playground  supervisors  in  150  of  our  largest  cities. 
I  only  received  statistics  from  the  following  cities : 
Los  Angeles,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Bos- 
ton, Troy,  Special  Parks  Chicago,  Binghamton, 
Louisville,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Rochester,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Hartford,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Schenectady,  Dayton,  Chester, 
Pa.,  Indianapolis  and  Washington, — twenty-four 
cities  in  all.  This  does  not  include  New  York, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  a  number  of  other  large  cities  which 
have  together  many  more  playgrounds  than  the  ones 
here  enumerated.  They  are  nearly  all  middle-sized 
cities  of  between  twenty-five  and  three  hundred 
thousand  population.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  re- 
ceived there  were  in  these  twenty- four  cities  in 
1905,  87  school  playgrounds.  There  are  to  be  in 
1907  169  school  playgrounds,  showing  an  increase 
of  94  per  cent  in  two  years.  There  were  in  1905 
in  these  cities  73  park  and  municipal  playgrounds ; 
there  are  to  be  in  1907  108  park  and  municipal 
playgrounds,showing  an  increase  of  48  per  cent 
in  two  years.  There  were  in'  1905,  160  playgrounds 
of  all  kinds;  there  will  be  in  1907  247  playgrounds 
of  all  kinds,  showing  a  total  increase  of  54  per 
cent  in  two  years.  These  statistics  show  the  trend 
of  things. 

A  notable  tendency  this  year  has  been  the  prog- 
ress toward  municipalizing.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  playground  systems  in  our  large  cities  have 
been  maintained  at  public  expense,  but  until  the  last 
two  years  nearly  all  of  those  in  the  smaller  cities 
have  been  carried  on  by  private  organizations,  by 
volunteer  contributions.  The  past  year  has  seen  a 
very  considerable  appropriation  for  the  first  time 
for  the  purchase  of  playgrounds, in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Newark,  N.  J- ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Portland, 
Or. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.  It  has  seen  the  gift  of  a  considerable 
tract  for  a  playground  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  and  Scranton,  Pa.  The  fol- 
lowing cities  have  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
first  time  for  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds : 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
and  Providence,  R.  I.  Most  of  these  appropriations 
are  inadequate  and  will  have  to  be  quadrupled  or 
centupled  in  order  to  furnish  these  cities  w^ith  any- 
thing like  a   satisfactory    playground    system    with 


competent  supervision;  growth  is  sure  to  follow. 
This  movement  indicates  that  the  cities  have  ceased 
to  look  upon  it  as  mere  recreation  and  are  begin- 
ning to  consider  the  playgrounds  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  and  that  consequently  there  is 
almost  the  same  need  for  the  small  cities  that  there 
is  for  the  big  cities. 

A  very  hopeful  piece  of  legislation  this  year  is 
the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  New- 
Jersey,  authorizing  a  playground  commission  of 
three  members  for  each  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State.  This  commission  is  to  select  the  sites  for 
playgrunds  and  purchase  and  conduct  them  as  fast 
as  the  money  can  be  appropriated.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  which  is  to  organize  the 
playgrounds  of  the  State  in  the  same  way  the  schools 
are  organized,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  municipal 
systems,  if  not  also  a  part  of  the  school  systems, 
with  perhaps  a  headquarters  and  directing  board 
for  each  city.  I  believe  the  example  of  New 
Jersey  is  sure  to  be  followed  in  the  near  future  by 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Another  tendency  of  the  year  has  been  the  form- 
ing of  playground  associations  in  different  cities. 
The  last  year  has  seen  the  formation  of  playground 
associations  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
Springfield,  and  several  other  cities.  It  is  believed 
by  the  speaker  that  this  is  a  very  hopeful  tendency, 
inasmuch  as  it  places  behind  the  movement  a  body 
of  interested  and  capable  citizens  who  can  see  to  a 
logical  development  of  the  system  from  year  to  year. 
From  a  civic  view  point  also  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  for  the  city  in  providing  another  body  of 
people  who  are  interested  in  promoting  good  govern- 
ment. ^ 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  this  year 
in  establishing  playgrounds  by  the  smaller  cities. 
Several  cities  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants 
have  taken  up  the  movement,  and  of  one  country 
playground  system  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  success  by  Principal  Scudder  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.,  Normal  School.  The  need  of  the  smaller 
city  is  not  much  less  than  the  need  of  the  larger 
city,  and  it  can  secure  the  grounds  for  playgrounds 
very  much  more  cheaply.  One  important  use  of  the 
playground  is  for  recreation,  and  the  small  city  fur- 
nishes very  many  less  opportunities  for  recreation 
than  the  large  city.  The  playground  perhaps  serve? 
its  greatest  social  function,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
its  chief  functions,  in  the  country  and  in  the  small 
city. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  beginning  of  things 
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in  the  southern  cities.  Atlanta  has,  this  year,  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  from  the  city  to  carry  on 
two  school  playgrounds  and  one  park  playground. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  public  appropriation  for 
playgrounds  in  the  modern  sense  granted,  to  any 
city  of  the  South. 

No  summation  of  the  progress  of  the  year  would 
be  at  all  complete  which  did  not  take  into  account 
the  formation  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  and  this  meeting  which  we  are  now  at- 
tending. One  of  the  chief  means  of  spreading  the 
movement,  1  am  sure,  has  been  the  letter  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  the  Washington  Playground  As- 
sociation which  has  been  sent  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press  to  every  large  American  newspaper,  and 
has  thus  made  an  appeal  for  playgrounds  to  almost 
every  person  in   the  country.     *     ♦     ♦ 

Another  indication  of  the  growth  in  playground 
interest  in  the  last  three  years  is  the  starting  of  two 
magazines  devoted  largely  to  playground  interests. 
The  first  of  these,  "American  Gymnasia,"  is  de- 
voted to  physical  training  in  general ;  and  "The 
Playground,"  our  own  magazine,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  playground  interests.     *    ♦    * 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

There  are  two  prevalent  ideals  for  a  playground. 
One  is  the  park  ideal,  which  regards  the  playground 
as  consisting  primarily  of  a  "place  to  play;"  it 
seeks  to  provide  amusement  for  children  and  adults. 
The  other  is  the  school  idea  which  regards  the  play 
leader  as  the  most  essential  element  in  the  play- 
ground, and  the  playgrounds  as  a  means  to  a  fuller 
and  higher  education.  The  park  playground  ideal 
has  developed  naturally  from  the  idea  of  the  park. 
The  park  is  primarily  a  place  for  recreation.  ♦  *  * 
Tiie  advocates  of  the  park  ideal  say  that  the  children 
prefer  to  play  by  themselves  and  that  they  will  lose 
their  initiative  if  their  plays  are  organized  for  them 
by  others.  However,  the  tendency  of  the  year  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  other  direction, — toward  the  edu- 
cational ideal  of  play, — as  shown  both  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  growth  and  of  municipal  action.  Super- 
vision not  only  trebles  the  attendance  at  the  play- 
ground, but  it  makes  it  a  school  of  character  and 
of  all  the  social  virtues,  whilst  the  unsupervised 
playground  is  apt  to  get  into  the  hands  of  older 
i)oys.  who  should  be  working,  and  trained  in  all  of 
the  things  that  they  ought  not  to  be  trained  in. 

The  advocates  of  the  park  ideal  are  apt  to  forget 
that  no  child  stays  in  the  playground  all  day.  Prob- 
ably the  average  length  of  time  spent  by  the  regular 
attendants  at  the  playground  is  between  one  and 
two  hours  daily,  and  they  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity outside  for  unsupervised  play.  This  play  now 
becomes  much  richer  because  of  the  new  ideas  and 
ideals  which  it  has  gained  in  the  supervised  play- 
ground, and  the  child  has  an  abundance  of  ele- 
ments which  he  can  combine  into  new  forms  with 
a  variety  which  would  not  have  been  at  all  possible 
for  him  otherwise.  I  am  not  arguing  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  board  of  education  of  the  park 
department  should  control  the  playgrounds,  because 
*;ome  park  plavgrounds.  as  those  of  the  South  Park 
System  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  are  governed 
largely  by  the  educational  rather  than  the  recrea- 
tion ideal,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  during 
the  year  the  tendency  has  been  toward  directed 
play  and  control  by  boards  of  education.  The  whole 
system  of  Boston  has  this  year  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  school  committee  as  has  also  the  sys- 


tem of  Rochester.  Ideally,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion but  that  the  playground  systems  belong  to  the 
boards  of  education,  but  practically  there  may  be  an 
abundance  of  reasons  in  the  different  cities  why 
they  should  not  be  so  controlled  at  present.  Boards 
of  Education  are  very  conservative  and  are  not 
usually  the  best  bodies  to  develop  a  new  movement. 
It  would  be  hazardous  for  anyone  to  risk  a  con- 
jecture as  to  which  forms  of  playgrounds  are  to 
prevail  in  our  cities.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  school  playground  is  going  to  stay,  though 
in  some  sections  where  the  school  is  near  such  a 
magnificent  system  as  the  South  Parks  of  Chicago 
it  may  not  be  necessary.  However,  such  parks  can- 
not be  distributed  thickly  enough  over  any  city  in 
order  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  small  children. 
Children  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age  will  not 
go  more  than  three  or  four  blocks  at  the  outside  to 
a  playground,  and  many  of  them  not  much  more 
than  one.  In  order  to  reach  these  little  people 
playgrounds  connected  with  the  schools  are  needed. 
Recreation  centers,  like  those  of  the  South  Parks 
System,  have  also  come  .  to  stay,  unquestionably. 
They  have  the  great  advantage  of  reaching  all  the 
people,  and  being  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  When 
one  looks  at  this  system  he  feels  as  though  we  have 
here  the  form  which  every  city  should  copy  for  its 
people,  if  it  can  afford  it;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  school  recreation  (fenter  has  not  yet  been 
built,  and  if  at  some  future  time  there  should  be  a 
board  of  education  in  America  as  progressive  as 
the  South  Parks  Commission  of  Chicago,  we  may 
have  a  school  recreation  center  which  will  have  even 
greater  advantages.  A  public  school  which  would 
surround  itself  in  this  way  with  playground,  park, 
swimming  pool,  public  gymnasium  and  library, 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  the  ideal.  However,  as  things 
are,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
this  system  to  other  existing  systems. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  ON  LIMITED  INCOME. 

The  real  reason  for  holding  this  convention  in 
Chicago  was  that  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  might  see  the  system  here,  yet  very  many 
of  those  who  visit  the  South  Parks  System  leave 
with  a  sense  of  discouragement  because  they  feel 
that  despite  its  beauty  and  utility  it  is  so  expensive 
that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  city  or  town  from 
which  they  come.  One  question  which  everyone 
should  ask  himself  is,  "How  far  can  a  municipality 
which  has  thousands  instead  of  millions  to  spend 
duplicate  the  advantages  of  the  South  Parks  Sys- 
tem?" This  is  a  question  which  I  am  in  no  way 
competent  to  answer,  but  which  each  of  you  will  do 
well  to  think  out  for  himself.  I  do  not  suppose  a 
system  as  fine  and  permanent  and  beautiful  as  South 
Parks  can  be  created  for  much  less  money,  but 
many  of  these  features  can  be  copied  very  accept- 
ably at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  The  South 
Parks  playgrounds  are  surrounded  by  magnificent 
iron  picket  fences  set  in  concrete.  This  fence  is 
expensive  but  very  durable.  The  city  that  cannot 
afford  the  money  to  put  such  a  fence  may  surround 
its  playground  with  a  woven  or  barbed  wire  fence 
covered  wih  honey-suckle  or  clematis,  or,  as  we 
are  doing  in  Washington,  with  a  woven  wire  fence 
which  will  soon  be  incorporated  in  a  heavy  hedge. 
These  fences  are  not  expensive.  The  athletic  field 
for  football,  baseball,  and  skating  in  winter  can  be 
very  cheaply  furnished.  A  wading  pool  without  a 
cement   bottom  can  be  provided   for   two  or  three 
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hundred  dollars.  A  cinder  running  track  can  be 
provided  at  very  little  expense,  as  factories  and 
large  hotels  will  often  beg  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish the  cinders  for  nothing.  A  swimming  pool  is 
very  expensive  if  bathing  suits,  towels  and  soap 
are  furnished,  but  is  comparatively  inexpensive  if 
these  are  furnished  by  the  patrons  of  the  pool.  If 
field  houses  are  to  be  furnished  they  must  be  ex- 
pensive, but  I  believe  the  results  justify  the  incur- 
ring of  this  expense  by  even  a  poor  city. 

However,  we  must  not  think  that  an  expensive 
plant  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  successful  play- 
ground. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind 
but  the  most  successful  playground  system  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  England. 
These  schools  are  all  located  in  the  country  and 
ijsually  have  playgrounds  about  ten  acres  in  size. 
The  masters  take  part  for  about  two  hours  a  day 
in  the  sports  of  the  boys.  They  are  themselves 
experts  and  enthusiasts  in  the  games  and  are  the 
best  play  leaders  to  be  found  anywhere.  These 
playgrounds  are  entirely  without  apparatus  and  are 
devoted  to  cricket,  football,  tennis  and  hockey. 


The  question  of  what  further  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  playground  development  during  the  year 
1907  rests  very  largely  with  us  who  are  gathered 
here.  We  represent  all  the  chief  American  cities, 
most  of  us  officially,  and  our  recommendations  and 
enthusiasm  are  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  accelerated 
progress  in  the  near  future. 

What  does  the  playground  movement  at  present 
need,  and  whither  is  it  tending?  It  needs  first  of 
all,  I  believe,  a  more  adequate  study  of  a  number 
of  the  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration and  conduct  of  playgrounds  themselves. 
The  possibility  of  this  study  may  very  probably 
come  to  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
during  the  coming  year  through  some  benefaction 
granted  for  this  purpose.  Another  equally  pressing 
need  at  the  present  time  is  for  trained  leaders  who 
know  how  to  play  games  and  to  organize  the  in- 
terests of  children  in  ways  that  build  the  body  and 
character  as  well.  The  near  future  must  see  courses 
for  this  purpose  put  into  all  of  our  public  normal 
schools  and  the  normal  schools  of  physical  train- 
ing.   

Prevention  by  Directed  Hygenic  Education 

By  Henry  B.  Favill,  President  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute 
Extract  from  paper  read  at  Playground  Conven- 
tion^ June  21, 

THE  logic  of  the  situation  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  as  a  social  proposition  it  were  worth  while 
to  concentrate  effort  upon  the  ways  and  means  for 
prevention.  The  two  factors,  child  education,  grow- 
ing into  mature  habit  and  belief,  and  child  import- 
ance influencing  family  method  and  proportion,  if 
they  could  be  achieved  would  distinctly  advance 
the  freedom  of  the  world  from  the  tuberculosis 
pall. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  question  why, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  emphatically  that 
simply  furnishing  facilities  for  wholesome  living  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  a  wise  or  even  ordinarily  health- 
ful employment  of  them.  The  public  is  liable  to 
feel  that  it  has  done  its  duty  when  it  has  established 
a  wise  tenement  law.  when  it  has  furnished  an 
abundance  of  parks,  when  it  has  dotted  the  commun- 


ity with  playgrounds-  As  a  matter  of  fact  when 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  surface  of  this  ground 
has  only  been  scratched. 

The  child  who  prefers  to  sit  huddled  up  in  a 
corner  reading  a  book,  is  an  abnormal  product  of 
civilization  and  has  as  distinct  a  vice  to  be  overcome 
as  has  any  child  with  any  degree  of  moral  obliquity. 
The  family  whose  physical  discomforts  lead  it  to 
crave  the  immediate  comforts  of  warm  air,  no 
matter  how  polluted,  and  whose  economic  neces- 
sities make  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  external  air, 
is  inexpressibly  more  the  proper  object  of  state 
intervention  than  if  it  were  being  poisoned  by  food 
or  drug  or  alcohol.  No  one  with  experience  will 
deny  that  these  conditions  in  one  walk  of  life  or 
another  exist.  We  are  altogether  too  likely  to  con- 
clude that  they  need  to  exist. 

Experience  will  show  that  to  educate  a  whole  fam- 
ily who  are  not  under  pressure  of  threatened  death 
to  sleep  under  life-giving  conditions,  is  fraught  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with 
comparatively  minor  change  in  the  habit  of  living 
an  enormous  gain  upon  the  tuberculosis  plague 
could  be  made  by  this  simple  device.  Protection  of 
the  child  must  be  the  watchword  under  which  this 
reform  shall  be  achieved.  The  ideal  of  a  healthy 
Ixxly,  the  obligation  to  protect  the  child  in  its  sus- 
ceptible years,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the 
child  in  material  ways,  have  got  to  come  as  the 
foundation   for  general   reorganization. 

To  provide  generously  the  open  spaces  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  work  is  obviously  the  first  duty. 
The  question  of  playgrounds  as  a  mere  matter  of 
acquiring  territory  is  really  very  simple.  The  util- 
ity of  playgrounds  in  their  broad  relations  will 
stand  or  fall  upon  the  method  of  their  administra- 
tion. To  the  mass  of  people  who  are  really  anxious 
that  there  should  be  playgrounds  it  will  be  a  more 
or  less  new  conception.  Nothing  is  more  barren 
than  a  playground  which  is  not  administered  either 
by  competent  management  or  by  the  versatile  initi- 
ative of  experienced  players.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
spiring than  the  responsive  participation  of  children 
in  purposeful  play. 

To  bring  the  unenlightened  or  even  the  so-called 
enlightened  parent  to  value  the  playground  as  he 
values  the  schoolroom  is  a  colossal  undertaking, 
but  unless  this  is  accomplished  the  work  will  fall 
short  of  its  legitimate  possibilities.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  what  you  do  with  your  playgrounds  after  you 
get  them  is  after  all  the  big  problem  in  its  socio- 
logic  or  civic  relationship? 


A  Plan  to  Arouse  Local  Interest 

By  Mrs.  Samuel  Ammon,  President  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Associatien 

Mrs.  Ammon,  in  a  paper  on  "How  to  Secure  a 
Playground,"  laid  down  seven  rules  for  securing 
interest  and  financial  support,  as  follows : 

1.  Lay  the  plan  before  the  leading  women's  club. 
There  will  always  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
women  in  the  club  who  will  be  willing  to  give  sup- 
port to  any  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
It  is  best  not  to  call  it  charity.  Philanthropy  is  a 
better  term. 

2.  Get  the  use  of  school  grounds  for  the  first 
year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  send  out  a  circular 
letter  containing  a  statement  of  the  work  done  dur- 
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ing  the  year  with  suggestions  for  such  improvements 
as  are  most  needed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  letter 
should  be  widely  circulated  in  order  to  obtain  the 
support  of  many.  It  will  be  found  that  there  will 
be  many  contributions  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
The  best  work  is  usually  accomplished  through  these 
small  contributions,  because  of  the  number  whose 
interest  has  been  enlisted. 

3.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  playgrounds  are  in 
operation  ask  the  councilman  of  each  ward  con- 
taining a  playground  to  come  and  see  the  work  done 
in  that  ward  and  try  to  enlist  his  support.  The 
people  of  a  community  soon  become  interested 
when  they  see  the  good  that  is  being  done  for  their 
own  children.  The  benefits  do  not  seem  so  remote 
as  in  the  case  of  a  park  away  off  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  city. 

4.  Explain  to  the  people  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  playground  for  each  child  is  only  about  fifty 
cents  for  five  weeks.  This  includes  the  salaries  for 
a  janitor  and  two  kindergartners,  and  the  cost  of 
equipments  and  supplies  for  five  weeks.  People  are 
more  ready  to  lend  their  support  when  they  find  that 
the  cost  is  so  low. 

5.  Ascertain  if  there  is  already  a  law  authorizing 
school  boards  or  city  councils  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes.  This  is  a  most  important 
point.  In  Pennsylvania  a  state  law  was  passed  in 
1895,  authorizing  school  boards  of  cities  or  bur- 
roughs to  grant  the  use  of  school  grounds  for  rec- 
reation purposes.  The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
County  with  Mrs.  Kennard  as  chairman,  started  a 
playground  movement  in  1896,  commencing  with 
private  contributions.  The  law  was  then  in  force 
and  they  were  therefore  solid  so  far  as  that  point 
was  concerned. 

6.  If  an  association  is  ambitious  for  playgrounds 
the  committee  should  visit  all  available  property  in 
the  crowded  districts  and  ascertain  who  the  owners 
are  and  then  see  the  owners  or  agents  and  obtain 
the  use  of  the  property  and  put  up  temporary  shelter, 
improving  the  grounds  according  to  the  length  of  the 
lease.  Locate  every  piece  of  ground  belonging  in 
fee  to  the  city  or  town  and  ask  the  officials  for  the 
use  of  such  pieces  of  ground,  and  after  proving  the 
necessity  for  them  the  municipal  interest  will  fol- 
low. 

7.  Appeal  to  sentiment  rather  than  reason  on  the 
educational  value  of  the  playground.  While  we  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  educational  side  is  the 
most  important  it  is  not  the  side  that  appeals  to 
the  mass  of  people.  Flower  parades  and  fresh  air 
excursions  for  the  children  are  the  things  that  count 
with  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Basket  Ball  Rules  for  College  Men 

The  Intercollegiate  Basketball  Rules  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  June  28th,  acted  upon 
rules  for  the  game  to  be  played  by  college  men 
next  year.  The  committee  consists  of  Fisher,  Co- 
lumbia; Hyatt,  Yale,;  Randall,  Harvard;  Morgan, 
Pennsylvania ;  Vanderbilt,  Princeton ;  Angell,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  following  three  men  who  were  added 
to  the  committee  this  year;  Williams,  University  of 
Missouri;  Pierce,  West  Point;  and  Raycroft,  Chi- 
cago. An  important  change  in  the  rules  provides 
for  the  immediate  disqualification  of  a  player  if  he 
pushes  an  opponent  while  the  latter  is  attempting 
to  throw  a  goal.  The  intercollegiate  basketball 
rules  are  in  very  general  use  among  the  colleges  east 


and  west,  and  the  intercollegiate  rules  committee 
expects  a  still  greater  acknowledgement  of  their 
work   the  coming  season. 


Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
the  Chicago  playground  convention  in  this  issue, 
the  series  of  articles  by  Arthur  Leland,  with  the 
above  title,  is  interrupted.  The  next  section  of  the 
series,  continuing  the  subject  from  the  June  issue, 
will  be  printed  in  August.  Apparatus,  kind,  quality, 
where  and  how  to  get  it,  and  how  to  instal  it,  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  with  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  based  on  experience. 


Wendell  Phillips  Combination  Meet 

George  Steffin,  director  of  the  Wendell  Phillips 
High  School  gymnasium,  Chicago,  has  inaugurated 
a  unique  form  of  local  field  meet.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  gymnastic  exhibition  and  track  meet,  and  is 
designed  to  draw  out  as  lar^e  a  proportion  as  pos- 
sible of  his  pupils,  both  girls  and  boys,  in  prefer- 
ence to  selecting  a  few  picked  athletics  to  represent 
the  school  in  competition  with  other  schools.  The 
last  meet  of  this  kind  (the  third  annual)  was  held 
June  14  at  Marshall  Field.  The  fact  that  700  pupils 
took  part  in  the  various  events  is  indicative  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  affair.  The  drills  alone  claimed 
360.  The  gymnastic  part  of  the  girls  and  the  other 
for  boys,  and  also  a  combination  Indian  club  and 
dumb-bell  drill  for  both  girls  and  boys.  In  the  track 
events  the  contestants  were  divided  into  three 
groups.  One  group  consisted  of  girls,  another  of 
boys  over  sixteen  and  another  of  boys  under  six- 
teen. The  competition  was  both  inter-class  and 
inter-room  as  well  as  individual. 


High  School  Day  at  the  University  of 
Missouri 

Saturday,  May  4,  was  set  apart  by  the  Board  pf 
Curators  as  High  School  Day  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  purpose  of  the  day  was  to  allow 
students  of  accredited  high  schools  and  academies 
of  the  state  to  meet  in  intellectual  and  physical  con- 
tests under  university  auspices,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  university  and  tini- 
versity  life.  The  day  was  divided  between  physical 
events,  including  baseball  games  and  athletics;  so- 
cial gatherings,  including  meetings  of  the  school 
principals,  superintendents  and  teachers;  a  band 
concert  and  promenade,  luncheon,  reception,  essay 
and  debating  contests.  The  athletic  contests  were 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  university  extension  work 
and  were  managed  in  model  form  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  railroads  made  a  special  excursion  rate 
for  the  occasion. 


Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Exhibitions 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  three  large  boys 
classes  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  were 
held  June  8,  11,  and  13,  with  demonstrations  of  the 
class  work  and  presentation  of  attendance  medals 
and  competition  prizes,  the  presentations  being  made 
by  prominent  officials  of  Providence.  The  work  was 
conducted  by  Oliver  L.  Hebbert,  the  phisical  di- 
rector. 


EDITORIAL 


SUGGESTED    BY  THE   PLAYGROUND 
CONVENTION 

SURVEYING  the  recent  convention  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  listening  to  the  pa- 
pers and  re-reading  them  later,  knowing  the  people 
who  were  in  attendance,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
not  there,  it  appears  that  the  movement,  of  which 
this  was  the  first  national  gathering  of  its  leaders, 
has  a  good  and  firm  start  in  the  United  States. 
That  playgrounds  in  their  present  forms  or  in  other 
forms  to  be  developed  are  permanent  parts  of  the 
civic  apparatus  in  this  country  seems  to  be  certain. 

Before  the  format'on  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion that  held  the  convention  at  Chicago,  there 
were  playgrounds;  in  fact,  the  association  came 
into  being  because  there  were  established  play- 
grounds that  needed  a  unifying,  guiding,  developing 
center,  rather  than  to  create  the  movement.  There 
have  been  for  years  organizations  having  for  their 
object,  or  part  of  their  object,  the  encouragement 
and  supervision  of  such  places  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation  of  children,  men  and  women. 
The  American  Civic  Association,  through  its  recre- 
ation section,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  (pioneer 
worker  in  this  field)  is  chairman,  has  done  and  is 
doing  much  valuable  work.  There  are  many  local 
societies  that  have  in  part  or  solely  the  self-assumed 
duty  of  controlling  playgrounds.  Then  there  are 
the  growing  number  of  municipal  boards  that  have 
playgrounds  in  charge. 

But  even  so,  the  plans  of  the  new  national  organi- 
zation call  for  still  greater  service  in  its  field  than 
any  or  all  the  existing  bodies  have  rendered.  Start- 
ing from  the  brain  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Curtis,  its  present 
secretary,  based  in  part  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
similar  German  movement,  and  furthered  by  Dr.  L. 
H.  Gulick,  its  president,  and  others  who  saw  the 
opportunity  to  be  useful,  the  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  shown  life  and  energy  that 
promises  real  results  where  much  needed.  If  the 
association  is  not  led  off  the  track  into  less  bene- 
ficial fields  than  it  might  cultivate,  or  does  not  de- 
vote all  its  energies  to  cultivating  one  corner  of  its 
field,  then  its  existence  and  its  work  should  justify 
all  the  claims  made  for  it  and  its  chosen  occupa- 
tion. 

The  danger,  perhaps  a  characteristic  American 
danger,  that  comes  to  almost  any  organization  that 
takes  up  part  of  a  large  subject,  is  that  it  will  con- 
sider the  section  in  which  its  energies  are  most 
directed  to  be  the  most  important  phase  of  that  sub- 


ject. There  are  many  instances  of  this  condition 
among  the  specialized  societies  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  it  might  happen  that 
a  society  devoted  to  stimulating  playgrounds  might 
by  its  activity  lead  many  of  its  followers  to  believe 
that  playgrounds  (that  is,  places  to  play)  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation— of  the  local  cities  and  towns. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  might  know  that  this 
extreme  conclusion  was  not  justified,  but  there  are 
so  many  people  who  do  not  think  for  themselves, 
who  do  not  see  a  great  distance  beyond  the  ends 
of  their  respective  noses!  So,  too,  educated  physi- 
cal directors  know  that  play  and  games  are  ele- 
ments, and  very  important  elements,  in  the  physical 
training  of  children,— but  there  are  other  elements 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  Athletics  cannot  be 
left  out;  gymnastics,  even  the  awful  bugbear  of 
class  work  that  we  hear  of  now  and  then,  cannot 
be  left  out;  dancing  has  its  important  place,  and 
so  has  swimming,  and  walking,  and  so  on. 

It  is  true  enough  that  not  one  of  what  are  known 
as  playgrounds  conducts  its  work,  if  up  to  date, 
without  as  much  of  all  these  elements  as  it  can 
secure,  but  the  point  is  that  popularly  it  is  all  called 
play.  Isn't  there  a  danger  that  this  tendency  to 
sugar-coat  the  exercise  will  defeat  its  own  ends? 
Gymnastics  have  a  bad  name,  in  the  minds  of  some 
misinformed  folks,  but  there  is  a  good  reason; 
more  competent  instructors  can  and  do  remove 
such  false  impressions.  Athletics  are  under  a  cloud 
in  some  minds;  here  agam  competent  instructors 
and  officials  can  and  do  scatter  the  cloud  when  they 
will.  Dancing  is  still  opposed  by  some  otherwise 
well-meaning  folks ;  let  them  know  the  truth  about 
the  matter  and  their  ground  for  opposition  is  re- 
moved. 

In  its  best  days  the  Charlesbank  establishment 
in  Boston,  the  mother  of  the  present  playground 
movement  on  the  municipal  side  at  least,  was  (and 
still  is)  called  a  gymnasium — an  open-air  gymna- 
sium— supervised  by  physical  directors,  and  in  fact 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent; 
it  was  and  is  no  less  a  "playground."*  The  famous 
South  Park  establishments  in  Chicago  are  as  much 
gymnasiums  as  playgrounds,  and  in  truth  more  so. 
The  feature  of  the  centers  that  attracts  most  at- 
tendance .is  the  g>'mnasium  work;  the  playground 
side  can  be  earned  on  but  a  short  portion  of  the 
year,  while  the  gymnasium  work,  which  of  course 
includes  athletics  and  organized  games,  goes  on  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  year.  Legally,  they  are  tlie 
South  Parks — *'parks"  is  their  real  official  name. 
The  commissioners,  to  provide  the  required  "ade- 
quate park  service,"  decided  that  the  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  swimming  and  wading  pools,  athletic 
fields,  etc.,  were  material  aids  in  providing  that  ade- 
quate service  to  the  people.    By  so  doing  they  have 
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si  veil  new  significance  to  the  term  "playground" 
and  have  also  shown  new  possibilities  for  public 
parks. 

After  all,  the  name  is  of  much  less  importance 
than  that  the  work  is  done;  that  such  places  are 
created  under  some  title  and  are  efficiently  main- 
tained. If  playgrounds  is  the  best  name,  then  let 
us  call  them  playgrounds.    What's  in  a  name? 


Resolutions  Presented  to  Dr.  Sargent 

The  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  presented 
to  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  the  following  resolutions  as 
the  result  of  a  vote  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the    society : 

"To  Dudley  Allan  Sargent,  upon  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  physical  training,  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society  extend 
most  hearty  congratulations. 

"Some  of  our  number  owe  to  him  their  inspira- 
tion for  the  work;  others  have  profited  by  the  op- 
portunities he  has  afforded  to  extend  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  increase  their  professional 
efficiency;  all  of  us  have  known  him  as  a  member 
of  our  society,  and  as  enthusiastic  co-worker  in  our 
combined  efforts  to  advance  the  ideals  of  physical 
training  in  this  locality. 

"We  have  known  Dr.  Sargent  as  a  man  who  has 
brought  to  the  work,  first  of  all,  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  born  only  of  confidence  in  the  inherent 
value  of  the  cause,  the  zeal  for  hard  work  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  results ;  but,  above  all,  an 
originality  and  suggestiveness  of  ideas  which  have 
been  at  once  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  our  prob- 
lems and  a  help  in  their  successful  solution. 

"We  congratulate  Dr.  Sargent  on  the  completion 
of  these  years  of  accomplishment  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  his  co-operation  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  in  so  doing  we  wish  for  efforts  in  our 
common  cause,  an  increasing  and  abundant  measure 
of  succes.s  in  contributine  to  our  common  aim,  the 
advancement  of  the  health  and  physical  efficiency  of 
the  American  people." 


Teaching  Sexual  Hygene 

A  writer  in  "Charities"  outlines  the  following 
iiietliod,  by  which  sexual  instruction  might  be 
given   in   schools : 

"If  a  course  in  biology  were  carefully  planned 
by  a  competent  commission  of  educators  and  sci- 
entists, in  which  the  life  histories  of  type  plants 
and  of  type  animals  below  man  should  be  assigned 
for  elementary  school  work,  with  instruction  in 
hygiene  such  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  syllabus 
on  physical  training  in  the  Xew  York  city  public 
schools,  and  in  which  the  physiolog>^  of  man,  as 
the  highest  mammal,  and  his  life  history  should 
be  taught  in  the  high  schools,  as  a  continuation  of 
the  elementary  school  work,  and  just  as  freely  and 
unreservedly,  it  wonld  not  be  sudden,  difficult  or 
dangerous  to  provide  such  instruction  in  the  phy- 
siology and  lugiene  of  sex  as  would  satisfy  the 
American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Phophy- 
laxis  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  sc1h)o1s  to  the  great  task  which  that 
organization   has   set   itself." 


Recent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Changes 

F.  H.  Baker,  from  Passaic  to  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Burdick,  to  Kensington  Branch,  Phila- 
delphia. 

C.  A.  Dahleen,  Galesburg,  111.,  resigned. 
W.  C.  Davis,  Baltimore,  Md.,  resigned. 

J.  S.  Ford,  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 
B.  B.  Foster,  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
R,   W.  Gilbert,  Redlands,  Cal.,  resigned. 
Harold  Hamnett,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  resigned. 

A.  M.  Meydrick,  Joplin,  Mo.,  resigned. 

G.  J.  Marshall,  from  Sydney,  N.  S-,  to  Paris, 
Ont. 

H.  F.  Pearson,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  succeeding  R.  D. 
Burtner. 

B.  D.  Brink,  from  23rd  St.  Branch,  N.  Y.,  to 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  T.  Cowley,  from  Lynn,  Mass-,  to  Spokane, 
Wash. 

H.  M.  Dill,  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

L.  L.  Earle,  to  Barbaroo,  Wis. 

D.  G.  Evans,  from  York,  to  Erie,  Pa. 
A.  J;  Frey,  to  Duluth,  Minn. 

H.  B.  Gregory,  Victoria,  B.  C,  resigned. 

C.  O  Heidler,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Athens,  Ga. 
A.   W.   Hendrian,   to  East   Side   Branch,   N.    Y., 

(Asst.) 

James  B.  Huntington,  to  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

T.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  to  East  Side  Branch,  N.  Y., 
(Boys.) 

J.  H.   Lawson,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,  resigned. 

L  W.  Larimore,  from  San  Jose,  Cal.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  (Boys.) 

G.   S.  Maxwell,  Lowell,   Mass.,  resigned. 

Christopher  Scaife,  from  Southbridge,  to  Lowell, 
Mass. 

W.  B.  Newall,  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

F.  C.  Wurtz,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  resigned. 

F.  E.  Schofield,  from  Burlington,  to  Mt.  Pleasant, 
la. 

E.  S.  Thomas,  Rockford,  111.,  resigned. 

W.   G.   Truex,   from   Batavia,   to  Geneva,   N.   Y. 
C.  E.  Winne,  Piqua,  O.,  resigned. 

Hygenic  Instruction  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers,  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher  suggested 
that  the  associations  should  add  to  the  present  work 
of  the  physical  departments,  education  in  matters  of 
sleep,  diet,  rest,  sanitation  and  hygiene.  This  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  short  talks  preceding  the 
drills  and  covering  simple  hygiene  laws.  In  cities 
where  mortality  from  consumption  is  great  among 
printers,  glass  blowers  and  indoor  industrial  work- 
ers, associations  were  urged  to  give  lectures  in 
shops  at  noon  hours.  He  urged  the  associations 
to  have  courses  in  community  hygienic,  to  lead  in 
movements  to  secure  in  their  cities  better  water 
supply,  sewerage,  and  disposal  of  garbage,  and  to 
co-operate  intelligently  with  health  boards  in  rem- 
edying prevalent  conditions  producing  disease.  The 
surprising  number  of  deaths  by  accidental  drown- 
i")?  (356  in  11,637)  w'ould  suggest  the  necessity 
for  more  classes  in  the  rescue  of  drowning  persons 
and  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowned. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


SCHOOL  AND  GYMNASIUM  MARCHES.— 
Compiled  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  Price  50  cents. 
A  volume  of  music  designed  for  use  in  school 
rooms  and  with  gymnasium  drills.  Will  be  appre- 
ciated by  instructors  who  desire  to  get  the  right 
sort  of  music,  applicable  to  their  work.  Includes 
16  selections,  sheet  music  size. 


THE  YOUNG  IN  HEART.— By  Arthur  S.  Pier. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 
A  book  of  essays  whose  message  may  well  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  people  often  called  "Tpyical  Amer- 
icans," who  are  just  the  people  apt  to  find  the  book 
"dull"  and  who  will  therefore  not  receive  the  mes- 
sage. The  book  deals  with  physical  activities  and 
affairs  of  the  country,  out  of  doors,  but  indoors  is 
not  neglected.  Perhaps  of  more  moment  to  general 
readers,  the  book  nevertheless  can  be  commended  to 
physical  directors  who  would  keep  in  touch  with 
things  related  to  their  professional  duties. 


MAY-POLE  POSSIBILITIES.— By  Jennette  E. 
C.  Lincoln,  published  by  American  Gymnasia 
Co.,  Boston.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  describes  the  outdoor  exercises  car- 
ried out  each  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois  un- 
der direction  of  the  author.  It  contains  several 
folk  dances  of  the  type  now  popular  for  gymnasium 
and  playground  class  use,  for  young  women. 

It  shows  in  a  very  practical  way  how  to  apply  to 
women  in  educational  institutions  the  grace,  power 
through  repose,  and  self  control  that  is  so  necessary 
if  the  students  are  to  carry  into  their  after  lives  a 
physical  being  that  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
mental  strain  and  that  will  enable  the  body,  mind 
and  soul  to  be  one  harmonious  whole,  "one  in  con- 
sciousness and   three   in  manifestation." 

The  book  presents  historical  outlines  of  the  May- 
pole dances  and  festivals,  from  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  this 
latest  adaptation  of  the  idea  to  present  day  condi- 
tions. The  use  of  May-Pole  features  at  University 
of  Illinois,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
author,  is  described  in  detail,  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs and  from  diagrams  so  the  work  can  be 
readily  reproduced. 

"May- Pole  Day"  is  an  annual  event  there  which 
is  as  much  enjoyed  by  the  people  outside  the  Uni- 
versity as  by  those  within  and  by  the  young  women 
who  participate.  The  demand  for  more  informa-  • 
tion  about  the  work  and  how  it  is  carried  on  has 
forced  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  put  a  portion  of  her  meth- 
ods into  print.  It  is  presented  in  the  book,  "May- 
Pole  Possibilities,"  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
its  purpose  to  be  helpful  and  lead  to  extending  the 
spirit  of  enjoyableness  that  accompanies  the  festivi- 
ties— have   always  accompanied  them. 

The  several  dances  and  fi^re  marches  that  make 
up  the  May- Pole  exercises  may  be  used  separately, 
which  gives  the  book  extra  value  to  instructors 
making  use  of  dancing  in  gymnasium  work. 


PERSONAL    HYGIENE.      Edited   by    Walter    L. 

Pyle,    A.M.,    M.D.     Third    edition.     Pages    451. 

Price  $1.50. 

This  new  edition  of  this  book,  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  concisely  arranged  manual  on 
the  subject  of  "proper  living  on  a  physiologic 
basis"  very  useful  to  students  as  well  as  to  in- 
structors and  for  popular  instruction  in  hygiene, 
contains  some  additional  information.  Among  the 
later  chapters  are  those  on  physical  exercise,  home 
gymnastics,  domestic  hygiene,  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining information  regarding  baths  and  bathing, 
and  first  aid  remedies. 


The  Strong  Nation 

A  recent  book  which  has  attracted  attention  has 
appeared  in  France  from  the  pen  of  Commandant 
Coste  on  the  subject  of  "The  Strong  Nation."  Some 
physical  training  critics  believe  that  the  book  will 
assist  in  bringing  about  important  changes  in  phys- 
ical training  in  that  country.  The  author  believes 
that  the  work  of  physical  training  must  begin  at 
the  same  time  with  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
and  sets  the  Swedish  methods  as  an  example.  "Let 
us  borrow  from  Sweden  their  own  methods  and  let 
us  also  imitate  Germany  in  its  strenuous  efforts  to- 
wards organizing  and  arming  the  country,  both 
physically  and  morally." 

Articles  and  News  Reports  Relating 
Playgrounds 

with  the  following  titles  have  been  printed  in  "Ameri- 
can Gymnasia  " : 
Chicago  South  Park  System  of  Indoor  and  Ontdoor  Gym- 

nashimH,    Athlt*tic   Fields   and   Playgrounds.     By   E. 

B.   I>Groot.   Director  of  Gymnastics  and  Athletics. 

March.    1905,    May,    1905,    April,    1906,    May,    1906, 

June.    190C. 
Playgrounds   for  Schools,   and   Importance  of  Intelligent 

Direction.     By  Joseph  I^ee.     April,  1905. 
Relation  of  Public  Playgrounds  to  Public  Schools  at  St. 

I*aul.     Minn.      By     Arthur     Leiand.       July,     1905. 

March,    1907. 
Injortance  of  School   Yards  for  Physical   Well-being  of 

School   Children.     By  E.   II.  Arnold,   M.D.     August, 

1905. 
I'he    Public    Playground    Director.      By    B.     D.     Angell. 

March,   1906. 
Playground     Movements  In  St.  Louis.     By  F.   II.  Ewer- 

hardt     April.    1906. 
An   Experiment  In  Extension  Work  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

February,  1906.  April,  1906. 
Organization  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America. 

March,   1905,   May,   1906. 
Playground    Association    Annual   Meeting   and   Its   Alms. 

By  H.  S.  Curtis.     February,  1907. 
A  Town  Gymnasium  and  Playground.     By  W.  I*  Coop. 

May.   1006. 
Organized    Outdoor    Games   for   Girls.      By   Caroline    M. 

Wollaston.      November.    1906. 
Washington    City    Playground    Plan.      November,    1906. 
Playgrounds    In    American    Cities.      By    H.     S,     Curtis, 

M.  D.     December,  1906.  .Tuly,  1907. 
Current    Playground    Activities.      March,    1907. 
Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds.     By   Ar- 
thur   Leiand.      April.    1907. 
First   Essential    Features   of   Playgrounds.     April,    lfK>7. 
Points   and    Suggestions   for  Committees.      May.    1907. 
The   City    Department    Best   Fitted   to   Take   Charge    of 

Playgrounds.      May,   1907. 
Methods  of  Securing  Land  for  Playgrounds.     June,  1907. 
Uoport  of  the  Chicago   Convention  of  Playground   Asso- 
ciation of  America.     July,  1907. 
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Normal  College  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U. 

The  Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union,  which  transfers  its  home  to  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  this  fall,  has  issued  a  very  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  catalogue  with  several  il- 
lustrations showing  types  of  its  gymnasium  work. 
The  first  session  begins  September  23,  being  pre- 
ceded by  three  days  for  examination  of  prospective 
students.  The  entrance  requirements  for  students 
are :  four  years  in  an  approved  American  high 
school  or  equivalent,  good  moral  character,  physi- 
cally sound  and  well-formed,  and  ''whose  physical 
training  enables  them  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from 
the  courses  in  gymnastics  offered  them."  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  students  well  versed  in  the 
German  language  by  which  they  may  have  training 
suited  to  their  special  requirements.  According  to 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  March, 
1907,  the  college  is  recognized  as  an  institution  of 
learning  empowered  to  confer  academic  titles  and 
degrees.  The  college  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
German  House,  corner  of  Michigan  and  New  Jer- 
sey Sts.,  where  it  will  have  a  gymnasium  75  by  84 
feet,  bath  and  locker  rooms,  library,  etc.,  and  the 
use  of  the  auditorium  and  concert  hall  when  re- 
quired. Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
students  will  be  required  to  teach  physical  training 
in  Indianapolis  public  schools,  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  supervisor,  beginning  near  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  course. 

A  section  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  presents 
an  original  paper  by  William  A.  Stecher,  who  is  one 
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RHYTHMICAL  BALANCE  EXERCISES 

By  Ethel  Peiirin  and  Mary  Seely  Starks 

Over  1 200  fancy  steps  classified  and  explained. 
Books  (cloth  bound,  116  pages)  will  be  deliv- 
ered prepaid  at  $1.50  per  copy. 

Sold  by  American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston 


of  the  board  of  trustees;  supervisor  of  physical 
training,  public  schools,  Philadelphia,  and  editor  of 
**Mind  and  Body."  The  paper  is  entitled  **The  Ne- 
cessity for  Regulated  Motor  Training."  It  will 
interest  instructors  and  students  of  the  subject. 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A,  B.  WEGENER 

Liberally  llltsstratcd  from  photographs 

showing  practical  gymnasittm 

ezerdaet  on  the  vertical 

ladder.    Exercises  may  No*W  in  process 
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AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SHOWER  YALYE 


OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

MAY  BC  FITTED  FOR  ANY  SIZE 
FLOOR.  CEILING  OR  WALL  CONNECTIONS 


The  "  SODKRI.UND  "  VALVE  is  es|iecially  adapted  for  use 
in  V'ouug  Men's  Christian  Association  Buildings,  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  and  all  Public  and  Private 
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shower  baths. 
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spread  desired,  making  it  possible  to  substitute  on  any  shower 
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centres  of  the  supply  pipes. 

Complete  catalog  Kivins  full  information,  prices,  etc., 
may  be  had  upon  request 
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THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645.7  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 
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PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 


DO  YOU   WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN     GYMNASIA"? 

Small  -advertisements  here  are  not  expensive. 
1'Iiey  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  personal  publicity;  unless  desired 
•idvertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted— old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED— or  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

lERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaige  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COACH  for  baseball,  basketball  and  football  in 
middle  west  school;  other  duties  according  to  ability 
of  applicant.   Address  E.  C.  C,  "American  Gymnasia." 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE 

SECOND-HAND  VAULTING  BAR.  Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9' -9")  with  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  **  American  Qymnasla." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  experi- 
ence,  desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  seven  years' experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
tion. Married  and  small  family.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  work.  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


HONOR  GRADUATE  in  physical  education,now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  States.  Address  E.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia." 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years  under  Dr. 
Sargent,  now  director  largest  military  schools  west 
of  West  Point,  desires  position  in  college  or  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  with  chance  to  study  medicine.  Address  H. 
W.  B.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  four  years  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
experience,  single,  good  gymnast,  fencer,  etc, 
desires  position  in  preparatory  school  where 
part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  preparation. 
Best  references.  Address  F.  C.  W.,  American 
Gymnasia. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  of  noted  eastern 
school  of  physical  education,  four  years  experi- 
ence, best  references,  desires  position  as  direc- 
tor in  university  or  large  normal  school  Ad- 
dress R.  A.  R.,  American  Gymnasia. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


We  need  you  for  positions  paying  $6oo  to  $3000.  If  yon  want  a  better  place,  get  car 
plan.  For  teachers  of  any  subject  who  can  also  coach  athletic  teams,  or  specialists  in 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
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ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  schools,  colleg:es, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
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REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc- 
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positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.    American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Purpose  of  Advance  Movement  in  Interest  of 

Physical  Training 

By  W.  Scott,  Secretary  New  England  Education  League 


Note. — In  earlier  issues  of  "American  Gymnasia  " 
has  been  printed  an  outline  of  the  work  already 
undertaken  by  the  New  England  Education  League 
to  systematize  physical  training  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  following  article  tells  much  more  in  detail 
what  the  leaeue  is  aiming  at ;  its  presentation  of  the 
relation  of  physical  training  to  other  movements  is 
especially  interesting.  This  article  was  read  as  a 
paper  before  the  Boston  Physical  Education  Society, 
May  i6,  by  Mr.  Scott :  it  has  since  been  revised  for 
publication. 


THE  thing  proposed  in  this  movement  for  con- 
ference on  physical  education  is  in  itself  important, 
but  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger  and  more  important  idea, 
that  of  educational  valuation,  whereby  every  subject 
shall  have  due  valuation,  status  or  credit  in  the  system 
of  education. 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  education  is  aware 
that  the  courses  of  study  pursued  are  subject  to 
continual  change.  Old  subjects  which  have  been 
prominent  are  given  less  space;  new  subjects,  for- 
merly unknown,  neglected  or  ignored,  are  adopted 
in  the  schools.  This  change  is  inevitable  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past.  A  few  decades  ago  the  classical 
course  (Greek  and  Latin)  was  the  leading  one. 
The  technological  and  modern  language  courses 
were  held  in  less  esteem.  This  condition  has  been 
much  modified.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  change 
has  not  been  too  extreme  in  some  ways.  To  cite 
recent  cases:  The  first  state  agricultural  high 
school  in  New  England  was  opened  last  fall  (1906)  ; 
manual  training  high  schools  are  very  recent;  the 
schools  of  commerce  are  but  of  yesterday.  Some 
subjects,  formerly  uncredited  for  college  entrance, 
are  added  almost  every  year.  Last  year  music  and 
zoology  were  thus  added.  Changes  of  method  also 
occur.  Penmanship,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mon subjects,  has  been  slant,  vertical  and  medial 
during  the  last  few  years. 

It  still  remains  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
great  subjects  are  overlooked.  To  be  specific,  I 
name  trades,  agriculture,  manual  training,  music, 
art,  home  arts,  and,  I  may  add,  physical  training, 
which  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  laboratory  side  of 
physical  education. 

To  show  the  need  of  further  educational  read- 
justment, it  is  easier  for  a  boy  to  get  instruction 
in  Greek  at  public  cost  in  Massachusetts  today 
than  in  a  trade  or  agriculture,  for  a  girl  to  be  taught 
a  modern  language  than  home  arts.  How  this  has 
come  about  may  be  explained,  but  such  a  con- 
dition of  popular  education,  paid  for  by  public  tax, 
is  abornmal  and  indefensible.  Public  education, 
however,  is  continually  growing  broader.  It  will 
doubtless  ultimately  teach  everything  necessary  and 


reasonable  to  adapt  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people.  Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  of  public 
instruction  a  century  ago,  said  while  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  learn  everything,  it  should  be  possible 
in  a  well-organized  society  for  a  man  to  learn 
anything.  This  involves  putting  every  subject  in 
shape  to  be  well  taught  The  teacher's  art  must 
arrange  it  in  pedagog^ic  form,  program  it,  set  it  in 
the  curriculum  and  show  its  true  educational  status. 
This  is  as  true  of  physical  education  as  of  any  other 
subject  We  favor  a  better  treatment  of  physical 
education,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  education 
as  a  whole. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  say  a  subject  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  but,  as  has  been  intimated,  a  subject 
must  be  handled  by  the  teacher's  art  before  it  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  or  school  pro- 
gram. This  is,  or  should  be,  clear  to  every  teadier, 
but  many  persons  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 

What  must  be  done  with  a  subject  before  it  is 
thus  set  in  the  curriculum?  Let  us  briefly  note  the 
process : 

1.  The  content  of  the  subject  must  be  shown, 
or  what  you  propose  to  teach.  In  some  cases  this 
involves  the  theory  and  practice  sides  of  a  body 
of  knowledge  as  chemistry,  physics,  music,  etc, 
and  we  may  add  physical  education. 

2.  The  method  or  how  you  propose  to  teach. 

3.  The  time  allotments  or  how  long  it  takes  to 
teach  it 

4.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  or  who  should 
teach  it. 

5.  The  cost  involved  and  who  shall  pay  it 

6.  Its  relation  to  the  body  of  instruction  or  the 
correlation  of  studies. 

It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  upon  any  of  these 
items,  but  we  may  leave  the  discussion  with  the 
remark  that  no  subject  can  escape  this  general  treat- 
ment. The  subjects  in  the  school  program  have 
met  it.  They  are  all,  of  course,  liable  to  modifica- 
tion in  the  future  but  that  is  a  subordinate  matter. 
A  reasonably  satisfactory  arrangement  of  physical 
education  is,  therefore,  necessary  if  the  subject  has 
a  place  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

The  present  effort  for  physical  education  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  both  a  theoretic  and  a  laboratory 
side  to  the  body  of  knowledge  which  may  be  or- 
ganized under  the  title  of  physical  education  or 
another  name,  if  a  better  one  is  discovered.  It  will 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  a  body  of  good  opinion 
may  say  as  to  these  two  areas,  the  theoretic  and 
the  practical,  and  how  they  may  be  muttially  ad- 
justed. How  the  subject  touches  the  entire  man, 
bodily,  mental,  moral ;  how  it  goes  farther  than  the 
school  and  has  to  do  with  the  retention,  if  not 
increase  of  the  vigor,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral,  of  the  individual,  family  and  the  race,  are 
questions  to  be  weighed.  How  it  allies  itself  to 
sciences,  already  taught  in  the  schools,  as^  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  biology,  sanitary  science,  sci- 
ence of  foods,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral 
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areas  of  study  and  the  like,  must  be  considered. 
The  conference  may  collate  the  best  opinions  and 
put  them  in  brief  and  usable  form  for  later  consid- 
eration. 

Who  shall  participate  in  this  conference?  The 
answer  is— everybody  who  is  interested.  Teachers 
of  physical  education  first  of  all,  then  educational 
people,  friends  of  education  and  the  public,— these 
may  all  be  expected  to  be  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful to  a  reasonable  effort  which  seeks  right  ends  by 
wise  means. 

As  a  starter,  for  everything  has  a  beginning,  in- 
vitations were  sent  to  one  hundred  representative 
persons  in  New  England,  other  parts  of  Uiis  country 
and  Canada.  It  has  local  names,  names  of  super- 
visors of  physical  training  in  leading  cities,  heads 
of  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  At 
the  first  session  in  Boston,  April  6,  a  good  number 
were  present  and  letters  were  received  from  im- 
portant cities.  A  list  was  filed  of  forty-five  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States  which 
credit  physical  training  in  some  way,  besides  repre- 
sentative normal  and  high  schools.  The  following 
items  were  discussed  at  the  meeting: 

I.  What  group  of  subjects  should  be  included 
under  physical  education? 

II.  The  arrangement  of  such  subjects. 

III.  .  Should  physical  education  rax^  as  a  major 
or  minor  subject? 

IV.  How  should  a  representative  committee  to 
outline  a  syllabus  or  course  on  physical  education 
be  constituted? 

It  was  recommended  that  the  ofl&cers  arrange 
a  representative  committee  to  prepare  a  provisional 
syllabus  of  physical  education  to  be  presented  at  a 
later  session,  to  be  held  in  the  fall;  the  following 
have  consented  to  serve  on  this  committee  to  date: 
President  F.  W.  Hamilton,  Tuft's  College;  Dr.  D. 
A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University;  Miss  A.  M.  Ho- 
mans,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics;  Prof. 
Theodore  Hough,  Simmon's  College,  Dr.  P.  C.  Phil- 
lips, Amherst  College;  Miss  Senda  Berenson,  Smith 
College;  Prin.  W.  C.  Boyden,  Boston  Normal 
School;  Prin.  Wm.  Orr,  Springfield  High  School; 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Towne,  Boston  Normal  School; 
Ernst  Hermann,  Sec.  Boston  Physical  Education 
Society;  W.  Scott,  Sec.  N.  E.  Education  League. 

Other  names  will  be  added  to  this  committee  and, 
if  possible,  cooperative  committees  will  be  secured 
from  the  national  physical  training  societies.  The 
general  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  wise  edu- 
cational progress  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  league  urges  that  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
public  education  strong  reasons  exist  for  the  better 
treatment  of  physical  education.  These  lines  are: 
Educational,  administrative  and  economic. 

1.  Educational.  "The  body  of  knowledge  in- 
cluded under  this  subject  has  already  educational 
recognition  to  some  extent.  The  late  Secretary 
Hill  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
believed  that,  reasonably  interpreted,  the  present 
statutes  would  recognize  a  properly  worked  out 
scheme  of  physical  education.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  legal  obstacle. 

2.  Administrative.  The  proper  arrangement  of 
the  school  day,  week,  year,  or  prolonged  course 
from  kindergarten  to  university,  is  impossible  with- 
out consideration  of  this  viewpoint.  The  school 
hours,  length  of  periods,  order  of  studies,  disci- 
pline, fatigue  point,  school  lunch,  playgrounds,  play- 


rooms, gymnasia,  medical  supervision,  hygienic 
treatment  of  all  items  of  school  life,  all  point  to 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  handling  if  this  funda- 
mental issue.  It  is  connected  with  good  adminis- 
tration. 

3.  Economic  The  cost  of  education,  private  and 
public,  is  increasing,  not  only  the  general  but  the 
per  capita  cost  Some  believe  the  increase  is  un- 
justifiable, or,  at  least,  that  it  has  not  had  due  con- 
sideration. It  is  claimed  that  by  good  physical  edu- 
cation the  care  of  children  during  the  school  year 
should  be  improved ;  the  time  spent  on  books  would 
be  better  spent,  and  less  time  required,  more  pupils 
could  be  provided  for  with  fewer  buildings  and  less 
public  expanse.  We  can  not  go  into  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  but  the  claim  is  that  adequate  attention 
to  physical  education  in  a  town,  or  city  or  state 
would  make  large  economics  possible,  and  give  a 
more  natural,  effective  and  economical  school  sys- 
tem. This  would  benefit  everybody,  pupil,  teacher, 
taxpayer  and  society,  and  advance  the  great  ends 
of  public  education. 

Objections.  It  is  wise  to  give  a  hearing  to^  the 
objections  to  any  scheme.  In  this  connection  it  is 
said : 

1st.  "Physical  training  teachers  can  not  or  wilf 
not  agree  to  any  common  plan  to  cover  th^ir  sub- 
ject, at  least  for  the  present."  The  reply  is  that 
the  teachers  of  any  subject  do  not  perfectly  agree 
as  to  the  content,  method  or  aim  of  their  subject*  I 
might  illustrate  this  from  many  subjects,  even  the 
old  subjects,  as  Latin,  but  space  prevents.  A  general 
agreement  on  the  main  things  is  usually  attain- 
able while  minor  differences  may  be  left  to  them- 
selves, and  are  in  fact  to  be  desired. 

2.  "It  is  premature  to  seek  the  elaboration  of 
such  a  scheme  at  present."  This  may  prove  to  be 
the  case,  but  it  is  a  reason  that  has  been  urged 
against  every  step  toward  change  or  progress  in 
education  or  other  fields.  It  has  often  been  dis- 
proved. The  gravity  of  this  cause  leads  many  to 
think  the  schools  have  been  too  slow,  rather  than 
the  opposite,  in  this  matter. 

3rd,  "The  apathy  of  the  general  teaching  body 
and  of  the  public"  This  may  be  mostly  imaginary. 
So  far  as  it  really  exists,  the  teachers  of  physical 
education  and  the  friends  of  this  phase  of  education 
are  to  some  extent  responsible.  The  world  is  open 
to  them  to  convert.  By  demonstration,  appeal,  pen, 
voice,  promotive  effort  of  every  honorable  kind, 
they  have  opportunity  to  advance  this  work  as  men 
in  every  other  field  of  public  interest  arc  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

In  conclusion,  this  subject  has  probably  as  broad, 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  a  value  as  any  other 
which  can  be  named.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
vocational  argument.  Many  thousands  belong  to 
this  area  of  teaching.  They  have  a  claim  as  well  as 
other  teachers.  The  larger  interpretation  of  this 
work  as  effecting  society  I  have  not  tried  to  point 
out.  The  late  Colonel  Waring,  for  example,  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  last  generation  in  public  sani- 
tation which  lies  close  to  your  work.  It  is  said  of 
his  service:  "He  made  New  York  sweet  and  clean 
and  lowered  the  death  rate."  Here  is  a  modern  but 
almost  unnoted  miracle.  Physical  education  has  its 
place  in  the  prolongation  of  life,  its  greater  purity, 
power  and  usefulness.  The  teacher  of  this  art 
ranks  among  the  teachers  of  that  highest  and  most 
difficult  art,  the  art  of  living  well. 
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Advance  Steps  in  Health  Education 


SEVERAL  recent  movements  are  noted  below. 
They  furnish  evidence  of  increasing  general  recog- 
nition, by  those  who  study  the  trend  of  events,  of 
an  evident  need  for  more  intelligent  attention  and 
direction  along  hygienic  lines;  and  still  better,  that 
the  need  being  recognized,  it  is  taking  definite  form. 
That  the  heretofore  somewhat  unstable  and  even 
haphazard,  not  to  say  misdirected,  efforts  are  to 
have  more  intelligent  and  systematic  attention  is 
good  news.  There  is  now,  thanks  to  pioneer  inves- 
tigators, plenty  of  information  regarding  healthful 
living  under  conditions  of  modern  civilization;  the 
great  need  is  for  supplementary  means  of  making 
this  information  of  practical  value — of  applying  it 
to  individual  and  community  life.  This  is  what  the 
following  movements  indicate  is  to  be  done.  That 
individual  members  of  the  physical  training  pro- 
fession are  to  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  this 
advance  campaign  to  teach  the  people  how  to  be 
more  physically  efficient,  is  a  special  point  of  en- 
couragement for  those  who  believe  in  the  ideals  of 
physical  training. 


International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene 

An  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  be- 
ing held  in  London  at  this  writing  (Aug.  5  to  10), 
is  discussing  and  otherwise  considering  various  mat- 
ters relating  to  physical  and  mental  training  in  co- 
relation,  treatment  of  so-called  defectives,  medical 
inspecion,  hygienic  instruction  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, and  other  points  in  the  present  day  trend  of 
prevention.  The  State  Department  at  Washington 
appointed  three  official  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  namely :  H.  P.  Walcott,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  As- 
sociation; R.  W.  Lovett,  A.B.,  M.  D.,  Boston,  au- 
thority on  orthopedic  surgery;  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.,  M.  P.  E.,  director  of  physical  training,  New 
York  City  schools.  The  American  School  Hygiene 
Association  appointed  the  following  delegates  from 
its   membership: 

President  Walcott,  chairman  Massachusetts  State 
board  of  health,  Boston. 

William  H.  Burnham,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  peda- 
gogics, Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dr.  Gulick,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Darlington,  M.  D.,  commissioner,  depart- 
ment of  health,  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Cronin,  M.  D.,  assistant  chief  medical  in- 
spector, board  of  health,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Lovett,  instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery,  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  Boston. 

R.  Tait  McKenzie,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  professor  and  di- 
rector physical  training.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edmund  J.  James,  LL.D.,  president,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Chanipe  S.  Andrews,  president,  Public  Health  De- 
fense League,  New  York  City. 

Elliott  G.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  surgeon,  orthopedic  de- 
partment, Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

George  H.  Martin,  LL.D.,  secretary,  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education. 


Miss  Evelyn  Goldsmith,  teacher  in  charge  of 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Jessie  B.  Montgomery,  principal  and  critic  of 
grammar  department.  State  Normal  School,  Wis. 

Miss  A.  O.  Brigham,  director  physical  training. 
Wisconsin  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Isabel  Bevier,  professor  of  domestic  sciences. 
University  of  Illinois. 

Francis  C.  Woodman,  head  master  Morris  tow  11 
School,  Morristown,  N.  J, 

Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  M.  D.,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

William  Oldright,  M.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

F.  C  Robinson,  LL.D.,  professor  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  Bowdoin  College,  and  member  Maine 
State  Board  of  Health. 


American  School  Hygiene  Association 

The  objects  of  the  American  School  Hygiene 
Association,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  are  (a) 
To  stimulate  research  and  to  promote  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  school  hygiene;  (b)  To  take  an 
active  part  in  movements  wisely  aiming  to  improve 
the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  children  durinv* 
school  life. 

At  the  association's  mitial  session  in  Washington. 
May  6  and  7,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  health  and  vigor  of  school  children  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance,  and 

Whereas,  experience  in  all  great  cities  has  shown 
the  importance  of  health  inspection;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  every  city  and  town  adequate 
provision  should  be  made,  both  for  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  schools  and  for  medical  inspection,  the  lat- 
ter to  include  not  only  inspection  for  contagious  dis- 
eases, but  also  of  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  throat,  and  nose, 
and  of  general  physical  condition. 

Whereas,  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  and 
the  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  school  children 
depends  largely  upon  the  intelligent  co-operation, 
the  competency,  the  interest,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
teachers  and  principals  in  matters  of  hygienic  im- 
portance; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  all  schools  having  courses  for  the 
training  of  teachers  should  be  given  instruction  in 
(a)  personal  and  school  hygiene,  and  (b)  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  physical  training,  and  that 
each  of  these  subjects  should  be  given  as  much  time 
as  the  major  subjects  in  that  course. 

Resolved,  that  examinations  for  license  to  teach 
should  include  questions  upon  these  subjects,  and 
that  the  answers  to  such  questions  should  be  given 
equal  weight  with  the  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  other  subject. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  association  be 
extended  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot  and 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  for  their  services  in  organ- 
izing this  association, — a  work  involving  personal 
sacrifice  and  much  expenditure  of  time  and  effort: 
and  also  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  the  Hon. 
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Elmer  E.  Brown,  for  his  services  in  making  the 
local  arrangements  for  the  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion. 


A  State  Appoints  Health  Inspectors 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  act  0/ 
its  legislature,  passed  at  the  last  session  on  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  on  public  health,  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  health  districts 
throughout  the  state  and  the  appointment  of  fifteen 
medical  inspectors,  one  in  each  district,  who  was 
required*  by  law  to  be  a  "practical  and  discreet 
person,  learned  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  hy- 
giene." The  governor  has  made  the  appointments. 
The  inspectors  are  to  hold  office  for  five  years  and 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
health.  They  are  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
local  town  and  city  health  boards,  and  in  the  matter 
of  factory  inspection  assume  the  duties  heretofore 
discharged  by  the  district  police.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  law  will  give  an  idea  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  duties  of  the  new  inspectors: 

"Every  state  inspector  of  health  shall  inform  him- 
self respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district 


and  concerning  all  influences  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  or  threatening  to  affect  the  same;  he  shall 
gather  all  information  possible  concerning  the  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  within  his  district,  shall  dissem- 
,  inate  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  such  disease,  and  shall  take  such  steps 
as,  after  consultation  with  the  state  board  of  health 
and  the  local  state  authorities,  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
visable for  their  eradication;  he  shall  inform  him- 
self concerning  the  health  of  all  minors  employed 
in  factories  within  his  district,  and,  whenever  he 
may  deem  it  advisable  or  necessary,  he  shall  call  the 
ill  health  or  physical  unfitness  of  any  minor  to  the 
attention  of  his  or  her  parents  or  employers  and  of 
the  state  board  of  health. 

"The  state  inspectors  of  health  shall  keep  a  record 
of  their  proceedings  and  observations,  shall  annually 
make  a  report  on  the  same,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October,  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  said 
board  with  such  information  as  it  may  require  touch- 
ing circumstances  affecting  the  public  health  in  their 
respective  districts,  and,  shall,  in  every  instance 
where  written  suggestions  are  made  by  them  to  the 
local  authorities  send  copies  of  such  suggestions  to 
said  board." 


Physical  Education  Extension  in  Missouri 

By  Clark  W.  Hetherington 


Note. — Mention  was  made  in  the  June  "American 
Gymnasia"  of  plans  by  which  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri intends  to  extend  physical  training  throughout 
that  state.  To  show  more  in  detail  what  the  plans 
are,  Mr.  Hetherington,  director  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  at  the  university,  who  will 
supervise  the  campaign,  has  written  the  following: 


The  University  of  Missouri  has  established  ex- 
tension work  in  physical  education  for  the  whole 
state  of  Missouri.  This  work  will  begin  in  the 
session  of  1907-08.  The  detailed  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  who  will  spend  his  entire  time  in 
traveling  over  the  state  as  an  expert  on  physical 
training  to  assist,  without  cost,  the  school  authori- 
ties and  citizens  who  desire  assistance  on  questions 
of  gymnasium,  playground,  or  athletic  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  administration  and  instruction. 

The  playground  movement  is  but  a  phase  of  a 
larger  endeavor  dealing  with  the  life,  habits, 
physical  development  and  education  of  our  people. 
It  furnished  facilities  for  normal  healthful  bodily 
activities  which  carry  with  them  profound  moral 
and  social  influences  especially  if  properly  directed. 
Physical  education,  rightly  conceived,  covers  the 
playground  movement.  The  latter  originated  as  a 
special  endeavor  in  providing  facilities  for  a  class 
of  people  deprived  of  such  facilities  by  city  condi- 
tions. Missouri  University,  however,  is  construct- 
ing a  great  series  of  gymnastic-athletic  playfields 
that  will  accomodate  5000  men  and  women.  These 
fields  stand  distinctly  as  facilities  for  gymnastic- 
athletic  educational  activities,  and  not  for  intercol- 
legiate contests.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
playground  movement  as  the  South  Park  System  of 
Chicago.    The  department  work  in  this  line  has  been 


a  great  success.  Now  we  propose  to  push  this  mor- 
al-social-playground-physical-training concept  out 
through  the  schools  of  the  state.  Two  years'  ex^ 
perience  in  developing  seven  gymnastic-athletic 
playgrounds  in  a  juvenile  reformatory  convinced  me 
that  playgrounds  were  as  essential  for  small  town 
children  as  for  city  children,  though  not  for  the 
same  social  reasons.  For  nine  years  I  have  hoped 
to  see  this  idea  institutionalized  in  a  large  way. 
This  hope  is  now  to  be  realized.  As  a  university 
extension  scheme,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  profound  im- 
portance. It  will  take  the  imiversity,  its  spirit  and 
influence  to  people  that  otherwise  are  never  touched. 
An  outline  of  the  different  phases  of  the  proposed 
extension  work  in  physical  education  would  be  as 
follows : 

1.  To  develop  playgrounds  in  towns  for  children 
and  youths  and  develop  organizations  for  conduct- 
ing same. 

2.  To  develop  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  small  cities  and  towns,  viz: 

(a)  In  secondary  schools  by  establishing  a  gymnas- 
tic-athletic organization  incorporating  the  play- 
ground idea  and  giving  the  policies  and  methods 
of  administration. 

(b)  In  graded  schools  by  directions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  classes  in  gymnastics  and  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  with  apparatus  and 
games  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children.  Associ- 
ated with  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  organized  a  Mis- 
souri Schoolboy's  Athletic  League  administered 
by  the  leading  educators  of  the  state. 

(c)  In  the  primary  grades  by  developing  directed  sys- 
tematic gymnastic  and  play  activities,  and  by  giv- 
ing extension  lectures  for  primary  teachers  and 
mothers  on  the  hygienic  care  and  physical  devel- 
opment of  small  children. 
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3.  To  organize  and  conduct  hygienic  and  medi- 
cal inspection  of  school  children  and  schools  espe- 
cially in  country  districts.  This  item  was  suggested 
by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Brown,  who 
said  this  scheme  if  organized  successfully  "would 
place  Missouri  in  the  lead  of  all  states  in  physical 
education." 

Playground  development  will  be  started  first.  To 
this  will  be  added  broader  work  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  far  with  the  high  schools.  The  work 
will  spread  to  the  lower  schools  with  the  demand. 
A  tentative  outline  for  a  mode  of  procedure  in  play- 
ground development  is  as  follows: 

1.  Gather  information  concerning  the  educational 
and  social  conditions  in  each  town  in  which  work  is 
to  be  started:  population,  school  population,  wealth, 
etc. 

2.  Gather  information  concerning  the  teachers 
and  citizens  who  would  be  interested  in  the  work 
and  give  !t  financial  support  or,  at  least,  give  it 
their  good  will. 

3.  Investigate  the  local  sites  for  the  construction 
and  development  of  playgrounds :  size,  form,  grades, 
character  of  soil,  ownership,  cost  of  preparation,  etc. 

4.  Present  the  subject  in  a  general  lecture  to 
the  teachers  and  citizens  after  rousing  some  prelim- 
inary interest,  by  sending  out  literature,  pictures, 
etc.,  and  apply  the  values  of  the  movement  directly 
to  local  conditions;  then  point  out  sites  for  play- 
grounds, the  required  organization  for  conducting 
the  work,  the  cost  and  the  known  results  from  ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

5.  Organize  a  committee  for  raising  funds  and 
for  administering  the  work  and  guide  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  committee. 

6.  Find  a  local  leader  who  will  carry  the  burden 
of  the  work  and  make  it  a  success. 

7.  Organize  and  supervize  the  work  until  it  is 
running  smoothly  and  then  give  advice  and  stimulus 
from  time  to  time. 


Hygienic  Duties  for  Physical  Directors 

By  W.  W.  Hastings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School, 
Springfield,  Mass- 

Extract  from  paper  read  before  Nationl  Educational 
Association,  July  9. 

To  the  physical  director  it  has  been  given  to 
strengthen  the  bodies  of  our  children:  to  him  also 
it  should  be  given  to  teach  physiology,  to  explain 
what  their  bodies  are,  how  they  grow,  and  why  cer- 
tain exercises  and  habits  of  life  arc  wholesome.  This 
is  essential  to  both  physiology  and  physical  educa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  interest  in  both,  for 
by  the  correlation  of  the  two  each  takes  on  new  life 
and  value. 

In  most  city  schools  where  physical  training  is 
carried  on,  the  physical  director  trains  the  teachers 
in  the  exercises  to  be  given,  by  teaching  classes  in 
their  presence.  He  should  also  instruct  the  teachers 
in  the  best  methods  of  presenting  physiology  to  the 
children  in  connection  with  their  physical  exercises. 
Tlhistrations  should  be  taken  from  the  (laily  phenom- 
ena occurring  in  the  practice  of  athletics  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Physical  training  can  become  the  instrument  for 
making  theoretical  teaching  of  school  physiology 
of    practical     value    for    school    life.     First:    By  a 


change  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  physi- 
ology by  changing  the  responsibility  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  from  the  many  individual  teachers, 
and  placing  it  on  the  physical  director. 

Second:  By  making  the  teaching  of  physiology 
concrete  and  personal,  by  teaching — not  the  physi- 
ology of  the  "human  body"  but  of  the  child's  own 
body. 

Third:  By  teaching  both  function  (physiology 
proper)  and  the  results  attained  by  normal  function 
in  growth  and  development,  that  is  to  say,  by  lay- 
ing emphasis  upon  the  physiology  of  growth. 

Fourth :  By  teaching  the  relation  of  sleep,  whole- 
some food,  regular  habits  and  normal  muscular  ac- 
tivity to  perfect  development;  by  combining  the 
study  of  personal  hygiene  with  that  of  physiology, 
by  giving  both  the  motive  for  living  in  a  wholesome 
way,  and  the  means  for  personal  attainment  of 
health  and  vigor,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
thus  securing  a  permanent  interest  in  health,  as 
something  desirable. 


Personal  Mention  of  Instructors 

J.  Leonard  Mason,  assistant  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gymnasium,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  new  municipal  gymnasium  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  now  being  equipped. 

Arthur  C.  Woodward  will  become  physical  di- 
rector at  Hitchcock  Military  Academy,  San  Rafael, 
Cal.,  this   fall. 

L.  C.  Godfrey  has  transferred  from  Bclle- 
fonte.  Pa.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  DeGroot,  Chicago  South  Park  system,  de- 
livered an  address  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  on 
"The  Playground  and  the  Juvenile  Problem." 

G.  E.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the  supervision  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  playgrounds.  Pittsburgh  has  compre- 
hensive plans  for  this  work.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  ed- 
ucator who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  possibil- 
ities of  games  and  play  and  has  written  and  talked 
much  on  the  subject.  A  book  by  hin»  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall.  , 

O.  E.  Warfield,  Springfield  Training  School,  '07, 
will  be  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Wingert,  Ohio  State 
University,  beginning  with  the  college  year. 


Evening  Normal  Courses  for  Men 

The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation will  undertake  to  meet  a  desire  for  evening 
normal  courses  by  adding  such  work  to  its  pro- 
gram, beginning  Oct.  ist.  The  courses  are  de- 
signed for  men  and  not  for  women,  the  reason  for 
this  being  that  women  who  now  teach  physical 
training  are  more  numerous  and  better  equipped 
than  men;  and  the  existing  demand  for  competent 
men  as  instructors  is  much  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. This  pioneer  effort  by  the  New  York  school 
is  aimed  to  help  relieve  the  condition,  locally  at  least. 


Albert  S-  Frank,  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  class 
of  1909,  was  awarded  the  first  certificate  ever  given 
to  a  college  student  by  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  for  proficiency  in  the  art  of  swimming  and 
life  saving,  Monday,  June  24th.  He  won  in  a  com- 
petition with  all  colleges,  June  19. 
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Summer  Schools  of  1907 


CONSIDERED  as  a  whole,  the  summer  schools 
of  pliysical  education  in  session  this  season  showed  no 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  But  a  shifting 
(»f  students  \y;is  shown.  That  is,  some  schools  showed 
a  material  increase  over  last  and  previous  years 
and  others  showed  a  decrease.  The  New  York  Citv 
srmnier  schools  h:id  the  greatest  gain. 

Harvard  maintained  its  position  in  all  respects, 
Ixjth  as  to  number  of  students,  variety  of  courses 
and  general  efficiency.  The  registration  was  about 
\20,  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  The  usual 
exhibition  for  the  public  was  given  at  the  close. 


Chautauqua  reports  the  usual  successful  season, 
its  established  courses  in  physical  education,  both 
normal  and  practice,  continuing  in  popularity  and 
real  value. 


Yale  University  registered  33  men  and  women  in 
its  physical  education  courses.  The  Yale  summer 
scliool  as  a  whole  will  be  discontinued  with  the  close 
of  the  present  session.  The  reason  given  officially 
is  that  the  summer  school  was  organized  in  1905  to 
meet  a  demand  by  leading  educators  of  Connecti- 
cut for  summer  courses  for  teachers.  As  only  19 
teachers  registered  this  year  from  the  state,  it  is 
considered  ^nident  that  Connecticut  teachers  are  not 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The 
T»hysical  education  courses,  directed  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  have  always  been  as  well  attended  as  any 
l)rcsented  at  Yale  summer  school. 


New  Yprk  I'niversity  Summer  Courses  in  Physical 
Training-  closed  July  19.  Eight  students  were  regis- 
tered. The  courses  in  playground  work  were  an 
innovation  this  year  and  were  well  received  by  the 
students.  As  usual  the  school  made  a  specialty  of 
gymnasium  dancing,  five  periods  a  day  being  de- 
voted to  it.  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  as  usual.  Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase  con- 
ducted courses  in  high  school  gymnastics  and  danc- 
ing; Miss  Cornelia  White,  elementary  school  gym- 
p '^fcs  nnd  folk  dancing:  Mr.  Haug.  school  tactics, 
•ynnnstics   and   fencing:  Louis   Chalis.  dancing. 


The  Columbia  University  Summer  School  of 
Physical  Education,  New^  York  City,  showed  a  ma- 
te-ial  gain  in  students  over  the  previous  year.  The 
registration  in  the  normal  department  this  summer 
wa<  60  per  cent,  greater  than  1906.  The  total  regis- 
tration last  year  was  147;  this  year  171,  including 
both  normal  and  practice  students.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Castline.  the  head  of  the  school,  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  T.  A.  Storey  in  anthropometry,  diagnosis  and 
phvsiology  of  exercise :  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  in  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  physical  education :  Miss  M. 
A,  Monroe  in  folk  and  »TSthetic  dancing:  Miss  B.  M. 
Hopkins  in  hygienic  gymnastics  for  women;  F.  A. 
^^'oll  in  special  and  hygienic  gymnastics:  G.  T. 
Holm  in  swimming:  Ecfear  Fauvcr  in  athletics, 
.names  and   floor  work. 


courses  for  physical  directors  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Last  year  the  enrollment  was  72.  This  year,  count- 
ing secretaries  and  members  of  discussion  clubs, 
the  enrollment  reached  a  total  of  192  men,  making 
a  big  summer  school.  Better  work  than  ever  has 
been  done  this  summer.  The  courses  have  been  bet- 
ter graded  and  are  to  be  graded  still  more.  The 
discussion  club  on  physical  work  was  a  success.  A 
preliminary  program  has  already  been  made  out  for 
the  club  next  year.  The  topics  for  consideration 
this  year  were:  Principles  which  should  govern 
the  grading  of  gymnastic  work,  the  ethical  value  of 
physical  training,  the  administration  and  legislation 
of  athletics,  the  adaptation  of  physical  work  to  the 
needs  of  industrial  classes. 


For   the  summer  term  of  the  Y.   M.   C.   A.   Insti- 
tute  and   Training   School   87   men    enrolled   in    the 


The  physical  training  department  of  the  Silver 
Bay  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  is  larger  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  a  total  of  48  students  being  enrolled. 
Of  these  yz  are  first  year  men,  w^hich  augurs  well 
for  next  year's  attendance.  From  15  to  20  more 
are  expected  for  the  advanced  course,  August  15 
to  29,  which  with  others  who  will  naturally  be 
added,  will  probably  bring  the  number  up  to  65  or 
70.  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher  is  director  of  the  department. 
The  instructors  are  the  same  except  that  Dr.  Walter 
Truslow  i  IS  taken  charge  of  all  the  classes  in  anat- 
omy, ineiuding  Dr.  Hale's.  The  advanced  course 
is  the  teature  this  year.  Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Ph.D., 
of  A-.nhcrst  College,  has  been  secured  for  ten  lec- 
tures on  physical  training  from  the  standpoint  of 
biology,  and  Dr.  Fisher  will  give  twenty  lectures  on 
physical  department  topics  and  social  service.  A 
commodious  and  well  equipped  boathouse  has  been 
erected  and  a  new  athletic  field,  with  eight-lap  track, 
diamond,  etc.,  added.  The  instruction  in  athletic 
work  is  being  developed  under  F.  B.  Barnes. 

Advance  Work  by  Playground  Association 

At  the  business  session  of  the  national  council  of 
the  Playground  Association  of  America,  at  Chi- 
cago, June  20th,  the  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
408  members.  Since  the  convention  the  number  has 
been  increased  to  nearly  500.  Two  committees  were 
formed,  one  on  state  legislation  having  Joseph  Lee, 
Boston,  chairman,  and  the  other  on  playground 
courses  to  be  introduced  into  normal  schools  of 
physical  training,  with  C.  W.  Hetherington,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  chairman.  The  committee  on 
legislation  is  to  draft  a  model  state  law  author- 
izing playgrounds  in  cities  and  towns.  The  com- 
mittee on  playground  courses  is  to  endeavor  to  in- 
duce established  normal  schools  of  physical  train- 
ing to  give  a  larger  proportion  of  time  to  the  train- 
ing  of    playground    directors. 

A  cablegram  printed  in  the  newspapers,  under 
London  date,  reports  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, in  session  in  July,  as  practically  unanimously 
supporting  the  contention  of  Dr.  Ncwsholme  that 
'^ick  people  .should  be  treated  at  public  expense.  He 
would  liave  such  medical  treatment  become  a  branch 
of  a  general,  national  system  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 
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Organized  Play  in  the  Country  and  Village 

By  Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


( Extracts  from  paper  read  at  Playground  Association 
convention^  June  21.) 

ORGANIZED  play  in  the  country  districts  is  of 
such  great  importance  that  the  attention  of  people 
may  well  be  directed  to  it.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  a  contented  population  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  not  alone  because  it 
produces  food  and  materials  for  clothmg.  It  is 
far  and  above  the  most  important  source  of  the 
nation's  manhood  and  character.  It  seems  as  though 
a  nation  in  order  to  become  noble  and  powerful 
must  keep  close  to  the  soil,  and  further,  that  a  nation 
develops  power  in  proportion  as  its  people  remain 
in  contented  prosperity  and  in  large  numbers  on  its 
farms.  It  is  vastly  important  that  everything  be 
done  to  infuse  new  life  and  new  enthusiasm  into 
the  country  districts.  The  dominant  question  in 
the  rural  mind  should  not  be,  "How  can  I  get 
away?"  but  "How  can  I  make  conditions  such  that 
I  shall  want  to  stay?" 

In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the  value  of  play- 
grounds in  rural  districts  we  must  see  the  play- 
ground as  a  social  institution  and  in  its  proper  set- 
ting; we  must  realize  the  social  needs  to  which 
organized  and  supervised  play  is  to  minister.  To 
most  people  the  play  of  children  may  seem  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  certain  childish  activities  whereby 
health  and  pleasure  are  promoted,  but  in  this  discus- 
sion we  wish  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  importance  of  play  in  the  country  is  not 
so  much  to  promote  health  as  to  develop  social  in- 
stincts, to  introduce  another  powerful  centripetal 
factor  into  country  life  which  will  tend  to  counter- 
act the  expulsive  or  centrifugal  features  alluded  to, 
which  have  been  so  actively  depopulating  our  rural 
districts.. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  country  child- 
ren already  have  plenty  of  play.  *  *  *  They  do 
not  play  much,  and  if  they  do  not  play  much  th^ 
do  not  play  enough.  Their  repertoire  of  games^  is 
surprisingly  small  and  inadequate,  a  statement  which 
can  be  substantiated  by  statistics  recently  gleaned. 
There  is  no  end  of  work  to  be  done  and  play  is 
considered  a  waste  of  time  except  in  case  of  very 
young  children.  The  same  is  true  of  country 
people  toward  athletics  in  general.  There  are 
plenty  of  ways  of  developing  muscle  without  fooling 
with  such  matters.  We  are  frequently  met  by  the 
objection  on  the  part  of  parents  and  school  officers 
that  children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  play  or  to 
take  part  in  athletics. 

The  case  of  the  village  boy  may  be  said  to  be 
particularly  bad :  comparatively  little  work  to  do, 
and  unless  he  has  opportunities  outside  of  school 
for  athletics  and  play,  is  likely  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  in  inane  idleness,  or  in  activities  that  are  far 
from  wholesome.  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still," 
etc.     This  may  have  something  to  do  with  bringing 


about  a  situation  characterized  in  the  epigram: 
"Man  made  the  city,  God  made  the  country,  but  the 
Devil  made  the  little  country  village." 

Left  to  themselves  country  districts  will  do  little 
or  nothing  toward  accomplishing  a  change.  Initia- 
tive must  come  from  outside.  An  important  ques- 
tion is,  what  outside  influences  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  situation?  Best  available  outside 
agencies  to  be  considered  are:  i,  private  philan- 
thropic effort ;  2,  efforts  emanating  from  a  nowerf ul 
institution  like  a  country  college,  a  normal  school, 
a  high  school  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

WHAT  ONE  MAN   HAS   DONE. 

First,  private  philanthropic  cflFort.  In  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Grant  Schley,  a  New  York 
banker,  has  a  country  residence  and  broad  estates. 
His  interests  are  many-sided,  his  ideas  broad,  he  is 
capable,  liberal,  and  noble  minded.  His  wealth  is 
literally  shared  by  his  neighbors  for  miles  around. 
Far  Hills  is  a  rural  community — ^perhaps  200  indi- 
viduals. Through  Mr.  Schley's  enterprise  it  boasts 
one  of  the  best  country  schools  in  America,  with 
fine  buildings,  large  assembly  hall,  reading  room 
and  good  library,  well-equipped  departments  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  art;  free 
of  charge  to  all;  entire  plant  founded  and  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Schley. 

Also,  beautiful  and  well-equipped  athletic  field 
and  playground  opposite  the  school  maintained  by 
•him  for  benefit  of  young  and  old.  Frequent  gath- 
erings of  people — sometimes  two  or  three  thou- 
sand— from  miles  around  enjoy  organized  athletic 
sports.  Season  of  outdoor  sports  are  inaugurated 
every  spring  by  interesting  exercises  and  cere- 
monies; fire  companies  and  other  organizations 
from  neighboring  communities  march  with  brass 
band.  All  this  introduces  a  fine  community  spirit, 
awakens  co-operajtion  and  dispels  isolation.  If  this 
could  be  repeated  in  thousands  of  similar  places,  by 
men  of  wealth,  the  gain  to  the  nation  of  cheerful, 
contented,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens  would  be 
incalculable. 

WHAT  A   NORMAL   SCHOOL  HAS  DONR 

Second,  the  possibilities  of  promoting  the  play- 
ground movement  through  the  agency  of  some  in- 
stitution. Attention  is  called  to  work  done  by  the 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  A  normal 
school  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  solution  of  the  country  school  problem, — 
a  great  problem,  since  nearly  one-half  the  school 
children  of  this  country  are  in  rural  schools  and 
Q5  per  cent,  of  these  in  one-room  country  schools. 
The  new  Paltz  normal  school  is  located  in  a  village 
of  Tooo  inhabitants — prosperous  farming  section. 
The  school  faculty  conceived  the  idea  of  holding 
occasional  Saturday  sessions — called  conferences— 
in  neighboring  country  scnools-  The  school  com- 
missioner of  the  district,  M.  G.  Rhodes,  gladly  co- 
operated. In  an  informal  way  these  conferences 
soon  developed  into  a  great  power.     Teachers,  par- 
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ents,  and  children  were  invited  to  attend  and  bring 
lunches.  Local  granges  were  always  represented 
by  some  influential  members.  Sessions  were  in- 
tensely practical.  At  one  conference,  an  exercise 
in  bench  work  was  given,  and  a  cooking  lesson,  all 
tools,  utensils  and  materials  having  been  brought 
from  the  normal  school.  At  another  conference  was 
given  an  exercise  in  making  knots,  ties,  splices,  and 
lashings,  and  a  practical  fruit  farmer  gave  instruc- 
tion in  grafting.  At  another  session  an  athletic 
league  was  organized,  and  set  into  active  opera- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  league  is  "to  foster  all 
forms  of  clean  athletics  among  country  school  chil- 
dren, to  teach  them  and  their  teachers  outdoor  and 
indoor  games,  and  to  bring  schools  of  the  league 
(Ulster  County  Country  Schools)  together  at  least 
once  a  year  in  a  field  day  and  play  picnic."  Miss 
Anna  Morgan,  physical  director  of  the  Normal 
School,  gave  practical  instructions  in  use  of  hori- 
zontal bar  at  one  conference. 

During  the  past  year  school  grounds  were  cleared, 
neighboring  property  sometimes  annexed,  barns  and 
horse-sheds  near  the  schools  or  at  home  became  the 
scene  of  athletic  stunts,  a  crowbar  or  a  rake  handle 
serving  as  a  horizontal  bar. 

Miss  May  N.  Satterlee,  another  country  school 
teacher,  wanted  to  teach  her  pupils  a  basketball  relay 
race.  But  basket  balls  cost  money  and  money  is  a 
scarce  article  in  a  little  one-room  school.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  Miss  Satterlee  repaired  to  a 
pumpkin  patch  and  soon  had  a  load  of  apparatus 
admirably  suited  to  her  purpose.  Later  on  she  and 
her  pupils  had  a  field  day  of  their  own,  the  normal 
school  sending  out  two  assistants  to  help  take  rec- 
ords and  supervise  the  games- 

This  scheme  of  class  or  group  athletics  is  prov- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
work  attempted  by  the  Ulster  County  Country 
School  Conference  for  two  reasons :  First,  however, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  country  boys  are  as  a 
rule,  physically  undeveloped  or  unevenly  developed, 
and  in  most  communities  very  few  have  shown 
themselves  able  to  make  the  required  standards, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  of  New  York  City.  They,  there- 
fore, arc  likely  to  become  discouraged  and  quit.  But 
they  are  easily  attracted  and  their  interest  held  by 
the  group  athletic  system,  in  which  the  average  of 
an  entire  class  or  group  is  taken  in  chinning,  jump- 
ing and  dashing  without  any  regard  to  standards, 
and  schools  may  compete  at  any  time  of  the  year 
with  one  another,  though  miles  apart,  and  never 
coming  in  actual  contact.  Thus  it  forms  a  sort  of 
training  school    for  the  heavier  events. 

Second :  The  record  for  jumping  is  submitted  in 
the  fall,  for  chinning  (an  exercise  which  may  be 
hold  in  the  schoolroom)  in  winter,  and  running,  in 
the  spring.  Thus  interest  in  athletics  may  be  spread 
throujjh  the  year  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
and  children,  yes.  and  of  the  community,  too.  tided 
over   successfully   from   field   day  to  field   day. 

AN  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  FOLKFEST. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  success  of  the 
fifld  day  held  a  year  a.c:o.  the  first  of  what  it  is 
confidently  expcctcH  will  he  a  perpetual  series.  Rut 
this  was  so  far  ec1ip*:cd  by  the  one  held  this  year, 
Tnnc  Rth.  -that  hereafter  it  will  he  worth  men- 
tioning  only   because   it   was    the   first   of   its   kind. 

Although   it  was   a   forejronc  conclusion   that   the 


second  field  day  and  play  picnic  would  be  a  larger 
affair  than  the  first,  no  one  had  placed  his  figures 
high  enough.  More  than  1400  country  children  as- 
sembled on  the  normal  school  grounds  that  day,  be- 
sides 200  high  school  and  normal  school  students, 
and  from  1200  to  1500  adults.  Yet  the  arrange- 
ments were  well  nigh  perfect  and  the  sun  never 
shone  on  a  more  joyous  occasion,  with  not  one  acci- 
dent to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  day.  Great  stretches 
of  lawn  were  surrounded  by  boards  from  the  lumber 
yard  stretched  on  berry  crates  and  affording  seats 
for  1000  people  as  well  as  serving  to  keep  the 
crowds  from  surging  on  the  play  areas.  A  number 
of  tents  had  been  pitched,  a  large  one  for  registra- 
tion and  headquarters,  and  several  others  for  dis- 
pensing refreshments.  One  commodious  tent  had 
been  pitched  for  a  day  nursery  in  which  infants  and 
very  young  children  were  left  at  will  by  parents,  in 
competent  care,  and  provided  with  milk  and  crack- 
ers, also  with  kindergarten  tables  and  amusements, 
and  sleeping  accommodations.  Outside,  a  generous 
mound  of  sand  gave  occupation  to  numbers  of  little 
ones,  who  probably  never  before  had  experienced 
the  joy  of  a  sand  pile.  Ample  provisions  had  also 
been  made  for  drinking  water  and  for  toilet  ac- 
commodations, by  no  means  a  light  task  for  so  great 
a  crowd  in  so  little  a  village. 

To  secure  valuable  statistics  an  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  children  to  register  and  reply  to  a  ques- 
tionaire. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  how  were  the 
expenses  of  the  day  met?  Of  course  the  normal 
school  placed  its  play  and  athletic  equipment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  children,  and  assumed  the  arrange- 
ment of  details.  But  aside  from  this  there  were 
printing  and  labor  bills  to  pay,  and  the  conference, 
not  anticipating  so  large  a  gathering,  had  undertaken 
to  pay  half  the  travelling  or  transportation  ex- 
penses of  any  country  child  that  wanted  to  come. 
Fortunately  some  of  the  Ulster  County  Granges 
came  to  the  rescue  and  a  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals subscribed  generously.  The  normal  students 
also  got  up  an  entertainment  that  netted  a  hand- 
some sum.  while  the  county  teachers'  association 
made  a  liberal  donation.  So  what  promised  to  be 
a  really  embarrassing  matter,  was  easily  taken  care 
of. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  The  playground,  if  it 
can  he  widely  developed,  will  prove  to  be  an  up- 
lifting social  force  of  extraordinary  power  and  vi- 
tality. Tt  is  a  modern  successor  to  those  mighty 
festivals  which  in  past  ages  have  been  such  a  potent 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Wherever  it 
goes  it  will  make  people  love  the^r  country  homes 
more,  it  will  brighten  farm  and  village  life,  it  will 
broaden  minds,  quicken  sympathies  and  develop  pa- 
triotism. Its  effect  on  country  schools  will  be 
little  short  of  mrrvelous.  William  Winter  once 
remarked  that  "Civilization  succeeds  when  it  pro- 
duces communities  that  are  governed  by  justice,  dig- 
nified by  intelligence,  and  adorned  by  refinement." 
Organized  activities  of  the  sort  described  in  this 
paper  certainly  promote  these  qualities  and  interpose 
a  \x\o^\  effectual  barrier  to  the  advance  of  any  malign 
force  which  now  or  hereafter  may  menace  the  wel- 
fare of  our  rural  districts.  Tn  other  words,  the 
playground  movement  in  the  count rv  will  cooperate 
]>o\vorfully  in  producing  commnnitio'?  "that  are  gov- 
erned hy  justice. (lignitied  by  intelliiienre,  and  adorncfl 
bv  retinement." 
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Organization  and  Construction  of  Playgrounds 

By  Arthur  Leland 


(Continued  from  June.) 
Note. — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  practical  side  of  playground  construction  and 
equipment.  In  the  April  issue,  "The  First  Essential 
Features"  were  presented.  In  May  were  "Points 
and  Suggestions  to  Committees."  In  June  the  sub- 
ject was  "Securing  Land."  The  next  article  will 
continue  consideration  of  apparatus  for  playgrounds 
and  outdoor  gymnasiums.  Discussion  and  questions 
are  invited  from  readers  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  writer's  ideas  or  who  wish  further  information. 


WHAT  APPARATUS  TO  HAVE.— Swings,  see 
saws,  giant  strides,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  are 
the  safest,  most  useful  and  the  cheapest  articles  of 
playground  equipment.  The  open  air  gymnasium 
with  ladders,  travelling  and  trick  rings,  trapeze, 
climbing  and  sliding  poles,  give  the  children  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  arms  and  trunk  and  serve 
the  psychological  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  playground;  the  effect  is  impressive.  How- 
ever, I  have  found  that  the  interest  in  the  gymna- 
sium apparatus  wears  out.  Where  only  a  limited 
amount  of  money  is  available,  the  out  door  gymna- 
sium frame  may  be  dispensed  with- 

A  merry-go-round,  designed  to  be  used  in  the 
playground  without  danger  of  accident,  would  be  a 
most  valuable  feature.  Jumping  standards,  spring 
boards  and  playground  slides  are  also  very  popu- 
lar. The  teeter  ladders  and  revolving  see  saw,  or 
"flying  Dutchman,"  give  lots  of  fim,  but  are  best 
adapted  to  large  children;  and  then  accidents  are 
apt  to  happen  if  not  closely  watched. 

In  passing  judgment  on  playground  apparatus,  the 
following  points  should  be  considered: 

(a)  Is  it  safe?  Will  it  run  itself,  or  will  some 
one  have  to  stay  by  it  all  the  time  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren from  accidents?  The  teeter  ladder  and  "flying 
Dutchman"  are  examples  of  apparatus  interesting 
l)Ut   somewhat   unsafe. 

(b)  Docs  it  appeal  to  some  fundamental  instinct 
so  that  it  will  be  interesting  after  the  novelty  wears 
off?  climbing  poles  and  ladders,  for  instance.  Any 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  includes  the  art  of  falling, 
swinging,  or  gliding,  conquering  time  and  space, 
seem  to  take  the  place  of  foreign  travel  to  the  city 
child,  and  are  intrinsically  interesting.  The  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  bars,  other  gymnastic  apparatus, 
jumping  standards,  etc.,  depend  upon  competition 
and   teaching  for  their  interest. 

(c)  Simplicity.  The  less  adjustability  the  better 
from  an  administrative  standpoint.  Have  different 
sizes  of  apparatus   for  children  of   different  ages. 

fd)  Expense. 

fe)  Durability.  In  all  probability  the  city  would 
1)0  liable  for  accidents  occurring  from  breakage. 

Playground  apparatus  which  can  stand  365  days 
c\'U'h  year,  of  hard  service,  during  the  rains  of 
•spring,  alternating  with  blistering  sunshine  and 
alkali  dust,  together  with  dry  heat  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  is  hard  to  find.  Last  year  two  complete 
gymnasium  equipments  of  n  standard  make  were 
purchased   for   use  in   the  playgrounds  of  one  city. 


It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  replace  all  the 
rope  and  wooden  parts  with  the  exception  of  the 
ladders  which  are  preserved  by  varnishing  and  dress- 
ing every  few  weeks. 

During  the  first  part  of  my  experience  as  su- 
perior of  playgrounds  we  didn't  have  the  money  to 
purchase  ready-made  apparatus,  so  I  had  to  make 
it.  After  acquiring  the  habit  it  goes  against  the 
grain  to  pay  money  needed  for  land  or  teacher,  for 
equipment  which  is  not  just  what  is  wanted,  when 
more  satisfactory  apparatus  can  be  made  at  two- 
thirds  the  cost. 

MATERIALS. — Wood  and  rope  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  possible  in  the  construction  of 
playground  apparatus,  and  galvanized  metal  wire 
cable  and  galvanized  chain  should  take  its  place. 

FRAMES. — The  uprights  and  frames  for  all  ap- 
paratus can  best  be  made  of  3-inch  standard  wrought 
iron  pipe,  threaded  together  into  standard  "T's," 
and  "L's"  and  set  in  a  five  to  one  mixture  of  con- 
crete. It  is  the  custom  of  equipment  houses  to  make 
the  frames  for  swings  and  the  other  miscellaneous 
playground  apparatus  of  2-inch  pipe,  which  requires 
special  fittings  and  braces  itself.  The  3-inch  pipe 
method  of  construction  is,  I  think,  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  and  requires  little  if  any  bracing. 

SWING  FRAMES.— The  uprights  should  be  13 
feet  long,  threaded  at  the  top.  Drill  1-2  inch  holes 
respectively  6  inches  and  12  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipes,  and  insert  through  them  1-2  inch  x 
12  inch  iron  rods.  The  uprights  are  set  4  feet  deep 
on  a  bedding  of  concrete  or  a  large  rock  and  sur- 
rounded with  18  inches  of  concrete.  The  top  pipes 
are  each  11  feet  3  inches  long,  joined  with  wrought 
"T's"  and  "L's."  Each  section  of  this  length  ac- 
commodates three  swings,  which  occupy  a  space  of 
18  inches  each,  and  are  placed  18  inches  apart  on  the 
pipe.  A  frame  of  this  size  accommodates  children 
both  large  and  small,  requires  no  bracing,  and  if 
kept  painted,  will  last  indefinitely. 

ROPES.— The  only  material  I  can  recommend 
from  experience  is  3-4  inch,  four-strand  manila 
rope,  I  shall  make  some  wire  cable  swings  as  an 
experiment  for  use  this  year,  but  am  afraid  the 
common  cable  will  be  too  stiff  to  swing  straight  and 
too  small  for  the  children  to  take  hold  of ;  the  flex- 
ible cable  will  be  all  right  until  the  small  outside 
wires  begin  to  wear  away  and  then  there  will  be 
danger  of  cutting  the  children's  hands. 

SECURING  SWING  ROPES  TO  PIPE.— In 
order  to  secure  the  swings  to  the  pipes,  a  number  of 
special  castings  are  required,  which  I  will  describe 
later.  In  the  upper  ends  of  the  rope  a  wedge  screw 
made  of  lead  cast  around  a  2  1-2  inch  lag  screw 
with  the  head  cut  off,  is  imbedded,  and  then  the  rope 
is  pulled  into  the  center  of  the  hook.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  rope,  a  casting  comes  through  the  swing 
board  extending  2  1-2  inches  above  it,  and  serving 
to  hold  the  rope  which  runs  through  it  and  is  held 
firm  by  a  wedge  screw,  as  well  as  protecting  the  rope 
from  the  feet  of  the  children  and  strengthening  the 
swing  board,  which  is  made  of  I  inch  x  6  inch  x  t8 
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inch    oak.     I    find    a    light    board    so    strengthened 
results  in  less  serious  injury  if  it  hits  the  children. 

FRICTIONLESS  JOINTS.— An  unsolved  prob- 
lem in  playground  construction  is  the  securing  of 
a  cheap,  ornamental  and  durable  frictionless  joint 
for  attaching  swings  and  other  apparatus  to  the 
frames.  Various  outfitters  are  e.xpcrimenting.  The 
only  frictionless  bracing  for  swings  I  know  of  is 
used  in  the  Chicago  municipal  playgrounds.  It  con- 
sists of  an  iron  rod  which  turns  in  a  bearing  of 
rock  maple.  The  only  drawback  to  general  use  of 
this  device  is  its  ungainly  appearance.  I  shall  test 
a  number  of  devices  this  year  and  hope  to  stumble 
upon  something  good  and  cheap  that  everyone  can 
make. 

SEE-SAW  FRAMES.— The  frame  calls  for  three 
uprights  made  of  3  inch  x  4  feet  6  inch  pipe  with 
the  bottoms  drilled  as  for  the  swings  and  set  in  con- 
crete so  the  top  of  the  board  will  be  31  1-2  inches 
from  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  frame  is  made 
of  two  pieces  of  galvanized  pipe  3  inches  x  9  feet. 
This  gives  space   for  five  see-saw  boards. 

BOARDS. — The  boards  are  made  of  good  solid 
oak  2  inches  by  10  inches  by  14  feet,  with  the  ends 
rounded,  and  3-8  inch  by  10  inch  bolt  put  through 
to  keep  the  ends  from  checking. 

BEARINGS. — Two  pieces  of  plank  2  inches  by  9 
inches  by  3  feet  are  bolted  on  the  under  side  of  the 
see-saw  board.  Two  castings  just  like  the  top  part 
of  the  rocking  joint  arc  inverted  with  the  ends 
resting  on  the  under  plank  and  then  bolted  into 
place;  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  smooth  side 
of  the  pipe  up  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  bearing. 

GIANT  STRIDES.— Most  of  the  giant  strides  on 
the  market  have  too  soft  and  too  narrow  ball  races. 
As  a  result  they  run  hard.  The  heads  are  usually 
placed  too  low  down  (14  feet  above  ground),  so  the 
swinger  comes  back  to  ground  too  soon.  The  ropes 
with  which  they  are  suspended  and  the  little  rope 
ladders  are  constantly  wearing  out,  I  have  de- 
signed a  giant  stride  head  having  two  ball  races,  the 
lower  one  4  inches  across  and  the  upper  one  i  1-2 
inches  across,  using  3-8  inch  balls.  The  bracings 
are  cast  in  tool  steel  and  the  complete  machine  fits 
over  a  4  inch  pipe.  For  the  upright  I  have  been 
using  one  piece  of  black  pipe  4  1-2  inches  by  18  feet, 
with  a  piece  of  pipe  4  inches  by  4  1-2  feet  pounded 
into  the  4  1-2  inch  pipe  a  distance  of  one  foot  and 
secured  there  by  hot  pins.  The  bottom  of  the  41-2 
inch  pipe  is  drilled  for  1-2  inch  by  24  inches,  each 
one  foot  apart.  Then  the  upright  is  bedded  in  con- 
crete 2  1-2  feet  by  4  feet. 

THE  ATTACHMENTS.— Instead  of  ropes  I  use 
galvanized  3-16  inch  "triumph"  chain,  extending 
from  the  bearing  at  the  top.  Instead  of  rope  and 
wooden  ladders  I  have  been  using  one  made  en- 
tirely of  leather  straps,  which  I  find  wears  better  and 
gives  fewer  injuries  to  the  children.  Am  making  one 
of  3-inch  canvas  webbing  which  will  be  much 
cheaper  if  it  wears  well. 

HORIZONTAL  BARS.— Horizontal  bars  can  be 
placed  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  swings  by  set- 
ting in  a  piece  of  3  inch  i)ipe  12  feet  long.  A  fixed 
bar  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  moveable  one  ex- 
cept for  class  work  in  vaulting.  A  cheap  bar  can 
he  made  of  steel  shafting  i  1-4  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  or  8  feet  long,  galvanized.  This  can  be  firmly 
secured  to  the  uprights  by  a  special  casting  which 


clamps  over  the  3  inch  pipe  and  into  which  a  i  1-4 
inch  pipe  is  threaded. 

All  of  the  equipment  houses  make  very  good 
moveable  bars,  which  only  need  galvanizing  to  make 
them  suitable. 

PARALLEL  BARS.— Parallel  bar  tops  should  be 
made  of  galvanized  metal.  Steel  or  brass  tubing 
I  1-2  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long,  with  the 
ends  rounded,  make  good  tops.  The  ends  may  be 
rounded  by  tapping  a  thread  on  the  inside,  plugging 
the  end  and  then  filling  with  lead  or  brass  and  filing 
the  ends  round  and  smooth.  Two  inch  galvanized 
pipe  uprights,  with  8  inch  flanges  on  the  bottoms 
should  be  used.  Each  of  these  should  be  set  in  a 
bed  of  concrete  2  feet  by  18  inches,  so  that  the  bars 
will  be  IS  inches  apart  for  boys  and  18  inches  aparf 
for  men.  The  usefulness  of  the  bars  will  be  in- 
creased if  the  pipe  uprights  are  set  in  at  an  angle 
so  that  the  bottoms  arc  6  or  8  inches  farther  apart 
than  the  tops. 

BABY  SWINGS.— In  the  playground  which  does 
not  have  a  separate  enclosure  for  very  small  chil- 
dren there  is  always  danger  when  they  get  near  the 
swings.  After  having  a  number  of  them  knocked 
down  by  the  descending  boards,  I  decided  to  make 
them  some  swings  which  would  not  cut  them  if  they 
did  get  hit.  The  frame  and  fittings  were  the  same 
as  for  the  other  swings,  except  that  the  top  pipe 
was  only  6  feet  alx)ve  ground,  and  5-8  inch  rope  was 
used.  The  seats  I  made  of  two  pieces  of  sole  leather 
riveted  together.  These  proved  the  most  populai* 
featurc  of  the  playground  and  enabled  us  to  keep 
little  tots  away  from  danger. 

LAWN    SWINGS. — My   experience   with    swings 
made  of  wood,  in  which  several  persons  sit  opposite 
each  other  is  that   they  are  not  adapted  for  play- 
ground use  on  account  of  the  danger  of  accident. 
(To  be  continued.) 


How  to  Use  the  Newspapers 

The  Providence  Sunday  "Journal"  of  July  21st 
presented  an  example  of  how  promotive  and  edu- 
cational work  in  behalf  of  playgrounds  and  outdoor 
physical  training  may  be  carried  on  in  almost  any 
town  or  city.  A  full  page  was  given  to  photo- 
graphs showing  work  being  carried  on  in  that  city's 
playgrounds,  accompanied  by  descriptive  matter  that 
outlined  the  development  of  the  work  locally,  its 
shortcomings  and  how  improvements  might  be  made 
to  bring  it  up  to  other  cities.  The  article  was  in- 
spired by  W.  L.  Coop  of  the  Narragansett  Ma- 
chine Co.,  and  the  photographs  were  supplied  by 
him. 

Another  recent  example  of  the  same  sort  came 
from  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  the  A.  A.  U.,  through 
the  personality  of  C.  R.  H.  Jackson  of  that  city's 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  undertaken  to  stimulate  public  sen- 
timent to  provide  and  equip  a  municipal  playground. 
T)  aid  in  this  work  the  local  papers,  two  in  num- 
ber, have  devoted  considerable  space,  making  men- 
tion of  what  other  cities  of  about  the  same  size 
have  accomplished,  as  well  as  making  prominent  the 
need  for  directed  outdoor  physical  activity.  Mr. 
Jackson  closes  one  article  with  this  paragraph : 

"The  men  we  need  in  office  are  men  who  will  fur- 
nish the  city  with  the  facilities  for  maintaining 
health,  strength  and  virtue,  and  the  time  to  begin 
is  now  with  the  child." 


EDITORIAL 


THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  PROFES- 
SION AND  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY 

A  reader  of  the  editorial  article  in  "American 
Gymnasia*'  for  July  ("Suggested  by  the  Playground 
Convention")  raises  the  question,  which  he  docs  not 
think  was  emphasized  enough  in  that  article,  whether 
the  play  side  of  physical  training  is  being  promoted 
in  such  a  way  that  a  wrong  standard  is  being  set 
up  for  general  educators  and  others  who  do  not  know 
that  what  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  just  now 
as  the  "play  movement'*  is  just  part  of  physical 
education  under  another  title.  Assuming  that  this 
reader  does  not  mean  that  the  play  side  is  being 
made  more  prominent  than  it  should  be,  the  indi- 
cations tend  to  give  support  to  his  point : 

"Educators  need  education.  Social  workers  do 
not  understand  all  there  is  to  the  social  side  of 
physical  training  as  such,  including  gymnastics  and 
athletics  under  proper  direction  as  well  as  games 
and  play,  with  all  parts  systematically  and  intel- 
ligently correlated.     It  is  our  duty  to  show  them." 

Surely  those. of  us  who  believe  in  and  understand 
our  profession  and  its  relative  importance  to  right 
living  and  to  other  movements  of  an  allied  nature 
should  be  teachers  of  teachers  as  well  as  teachers 
of   pupils   w^ho   are   not   necessarily  instructors. 

We,  as  supporters  and  advocates  of  the  best  that 
our  profession  can  offer,  are  concerned  with  phy- 
sical training  as  a  whole,  with  its  hygienic,  educa- 
tional and  recreative  phases,  with  all  the  methods 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  physical  efficiency 
of  children,  men  and  women.  Physical  training  in 
the  United  States  has  a  history  of  nearly  fifty  years 
with  much  progress  and  marked  development.  The 
playground  movement  happens  to  be  the  form  of 
physical  training  that  is  attracting  most  public  at- 
tention just  now.  A  little  while  ago  athletics  were 
especially  popular,  as  is  of  course  still  true.  An 
earlier  period  brought  formal  gymnastics  most  in 
evidence.  Perhaps  the  next  development  of  physi- 
cal training  to  be  pushed  will"  be  more  attention  to 
hygiene  and  instruction  in  methods  of  right  living 
to   prevent  disease   and   bodily   deformities. 

Gymnastics,  athletics,  play  and  games  and  hy- 
i^icnic  instruction  all  belong  to  physical  training 
and  always  have  belonged  to  it,  whether  recognized 
or  not  recognized  by  those  within  that  field  or  those 
outside  it.  If  it  was  necessary  to  offer  proof  it 
would  be  easy  to  present  plenty  of  it,  not  alone 
from  the  brief  and  often  very  unsettled  history  of 


the  work  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time  it  can 
be  admitted  by  even  those  who  are  firmest  advo- 
cates of  what  we  can  now  best  term  physical  train- 
ing or  physical  education,  that  its  all-inclusiveness 
has  been  much  narrowed  either  from  inside  or  out- 
side misconception  of  the  true  mission  of  the  phy- 
sical director.  If  we  conceive  the  physical  direc- 
tor to  be  an  agent  of  prevention,  a  teacher  of  hy- 
giene, as  well  as  a  leader  of  class  drills,  a  developer 
of  athletes,  and  an  instructor  of  play,  then  we  see 
a  truer  picture  of  the  director  of  physical  training. 
Of  course  this  is  the  idea  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  being  taught  in  the  leading  normal 
schools  of  physical  training,  and  it  is  the  idea  that 
will  eventually  dominate,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  apparently  not  the  idea  that  is  ui^er- 
most  in  the  minds  and  actions  of  a  majority  of  the 
gymnasium   instructors   in  this  country. 

Because  the  ideal  just  outlined  is  not  grasped  and 
acted  upon  by  more  men  and  women  who  occapy 
positions  as  teachers  of  physical  training  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  one  reason  at  least  for  the 
sometimes  evident  antagonism,  passive  or  active, 
between  general  educators  and  social  workers  on 
one  side  and  the  physical  training  profession  on  the 
other  side.  This  condition  is,  perhaps,  equally  true 
in  all  the  specialties,  for  instance  the  departments 
of  education  such  as  music  and  art  and  manual 
training.  The  specialist  becomes  so  engrossed  in 
what  he  is  doing  in  his  own  httle  comer  of  the 
field  that  he  does  not  appreciate  or  understand  the 
relation  that  exists,  m  spite  of  his  narrowness,  be- 
tween his  work  and  that  going  on  about  hiuL  He 
is  apt  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  what  workers 
in  other  lines  are  doing.  The  larger  view  must  be 
taken.  It  is  taken  by  the  leaders;  that  is  one  rea- 
bon  they  are  leaders. 

To  be  sure,  physical  training  occupies  a  some- 
what different  position  from  other  specialties,  or 
what  are  regarded  as  specialties,  in  that  it  has  par- 
ticularly to  do  with  that  which  is  the  foundation 
for  all  the  other  departments  of  education  and  of 
life.  But  nevertheless  it  is  not  reasonable  for  the 
physical  director  to  regard  himself  and  his  work  as 
able  to  progress  independently  of  laws  governing 
other  movements.  Neither  physical  training  nor 
any  part, — neither  gymnastics,  athletics  nor  games, — 
is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  must  all  be  co- related 
to  general  movements  of  different  natures  that  are 
conducted  by  equally  sincere  men  and  women. 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  we  still  look  for  in* 
spiration;  in  Germany,  the  modem  home  of  gym- 
nastics, and  of  the  playground  as  well;  and  in 
other  countries  where  physical  training  is  syste- 
matically or  consistently  carried  on,  all  the  phases 
of  physical  activity  mentioned  are  treated  as  essen- 
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tial  parts  of  a  complete  system  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  individuals  as  well  as  communities 
and  nations. 

It  is  our  business,  we  whu  aje  members  of  the 
physical  training  profession  in  this  country,  and 
'  who  are  interested  in  keeping  each  element  of  phy- 
sical training  in  its  proper  place,  to  send  out  propa- 
ganda and  use  our  personal  .efforts  to  this  end. 
An  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  for  physical  direc- 
tors in  cities  where  playground  organizations  exist 
(still  more  where  such  bodies  do  not  yet  flourish) 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  movement,  lend  di- 
recting influence,  help  educate  the  educators  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  in  the  phases  of  the 
work  in  which  each  needs  information,  and  tell  the 
social  workers  of  the  benefits  of  physical  training 
applied  to  their  own  special  efforts,  as  we  know  and 
as  they  may  not.  In  short,  exercise  a  helping  in- 
fluence. The  physical  director  who  looks  upon  the 
playground  movement  as  an  obstacle  in  his  path 
cither  needs  to  get  light  or  needs  to  change  his  oc- 
cupation. It  is  for  the  physical  director  who 
worthily  does  his  duty  to  exert  a  direct  influence 
upon  all  movements  in  and  allied  to  his  field  that 
come  within  his  range  of*  action.  The  physician  is 
supposed  to  have  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  general 
health  movements,  and  usually  docs  have  it.  The 
clergyman  is  supposed  to  be  a  leader  in  ethical  and 
religious  movements,  and  usually  it;  quite  as  much 
should  the  physical  director  take  his  place,  a  place 
waiting  for  him,  in  all  the  movements  of  a  pre- 
ventive nature,  such  as  the  playground  movement 
surely  is. 


must  have  trained  supervision  if  they  outlive  their 
own  babyhood. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  foregoing  that  aims  to 
oppose  the  playground  movement  or  the  organiza- 
tions promoting  playgrounds ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  parent  profession  that  may  with  fairness  be 
considered  the  background  and  foundation,  or  at 
least  the  inspiration,  for  the  efforts  being  made  to 
induce  the  American  people  to  advance  their  own 
physical  welfare  by  methods  of  prevention.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  those  of  us  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  be  of  service  gain  nothing  by  holding 
back,  still  less  by  opposing  new  interpretations  of 
old  truths.  It  is  the  general  educators  and  social 
workers  who  are  most  ready  to  meet  the  play  idea 
as  it  is  now  advanced,  half  wa}*^;  it  is  their  encour- 
agement that  has  made  the  relation  of  play  and 
games  to  schools  a  subject  of  national  importance. 
As  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the  May  "American 
Gymnasia,"  it  was  not  the  physical  directors  who 
took  the  initiative.  Only  just  now  arc  the  physical 
directors  generally  waking  up  to  their  opportunities 
and  taking  their  rightful  places  as  executives  and 
instructors.  As  the  individual  instructors  grasp 
the  need,  still  more  will  follow  into  the  playground 
field  until  the  various  methods  of  preserving  and 
increasing  physical  efficiency  show  no  division 
lines.  Wc  who  are  truly  concerned  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession,  and  through  it  of 
humanity,  will  welcome  all  the  new  expressions, 
which  really  will  advance  our  own  interests  in  the 
end,  if  we  take  the  right  attitude  and  do  not  block 
the   way.     Even   playgrounds   need   instructors   and 


SIGNS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

THE  emphasis  of  the  age  is  on  service.  The 
philanthropists  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  arc 
in  physical  training,  the  health  educators  and  play- 
ground agitators  of  today.  Notable  are  the  achiev- 
ments  of  organizers  and  directors  of  the  great 
movements  in  bodily  development  but  there  was 
first  necessary  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  the 
brain  to  conceive  the  structure.  There  is  hope  of 
progress  in  the  individual,  said  Phillips  Brooks,  "as 
long  as  the  spirit  of  the  man  that  might  be  is  strug- 
gling beneath  the  man  that  is."  Such  a  thought 
should  be  a  stimulus  to  every  director  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  to  the  future  and  the  spirit  within  him 
vital  even  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  P.  C.  P. 

Relation  of  Music  to  Physical  Education 

By  Martha  J.  Johnson,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Extract  from  paper  read  before  National  Education 
Association. 

Popular  as  the  use  of  music  is  in  the  gymnasium 
in  this  country,  it  is  still  a  mooted  question  among 
our  educators  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  its 
extensive  use.  The  Germans  use  it  to  some  extent, 
and  the  Swedes  very  little,  and  we  almost  entirely. 
Arc  we  doing  right? 

Physical  education  has  two  great  objects  to  be 
obtained.  First,  the  stimulation  of  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  body,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
digestion.    Second,  the  correction  of  posture. 

The  stronger  the  muscular  attraction  the  greater 
the  blood  supply  to  that  part  of  the  body  and  there- 
fore the  better  the  muscular  tone.  The  correction 
of  posture  is  dependent  in  a  large  degree  upon  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  Weak  muscles  will  always 
cause  drooping  head,  contracted  breast,  and  pro- 
truding abdomen.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  correct 
erroneous  posture  we  must  first  increase  the  blood 
supply  and  nutrition  of  the  body. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  proven  that  the  effects 
of  music  upon  bodily  movements  are : 

1.  Sound  made  simultaneously  with  a  movement 
increases  muscular  contraction. 

2.  Intensity  of  sound  strengthens  contraction. 

3.  Higher  the  pitch,  the  stronger  the  contraction. 

4.  Strength  of  contraction  is  affected  by  character 
of  music — ^major  stimulates,  minor  depresses. 

5.  Point  of  fatigue  is  postponed. 

6.  Steadiness  of  contraction  suffers. 

Since  music  strengthens  and  hence  stimulates  the 
nutrition  it  is  a  help.  But  it  is  a  psychic  law  that 
the  mind  can  focus  its  attention  upon,  but  one  thing 
at  a  time.  When  music  is  used  the  attention  is 
averted  from  the  form  of  execution  to  the  time 
element.  Hence  when  posture  is  to  be  obtained 
music  is  a  hindrance.  But  when  correct  form  has 
been  mastered  so  that  it  becomes  second  nature, 
music  is  again  of  value  as  a  stimulus.  Therefore 
an  intelligent  use  of  music  with  physical  education 
is  beneficial,  but  its  absolute  continuance  is  harm- 
ful.—(From  the  "School  Journal.") 
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Teaching  Physical  Training  in  a  Normal  Schcx)l 


By  N.  Adele  Taylor 


PHYSICAL  training  for  girls  in  the  Normal 
School  is  a  problem  with  whidi  at  present  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  deal.  The  schedule  is  so  ar- 
ranged in  many  cases  that  the  gymnasium  period 
is  placed  between  other  classes.  This  necessitates 
the  quick  change  to  the  gymnasium  suit  before  class 
and  the  hurry  of  dressing  again  after  class,  which 
seems  like  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  perhaps  a 
half  hour  in  the  gymnasium;  then  as  there  is  no 
time  after  the  exercise  for  a  bath,  the  student 
goes  to  the  next  recitation  hot,  tired,  and  alto- 
gether uncomfortable. 

This,  I  think,  more  than  any  other  reason,  is 
the  cause  of  the  dislike  that  many  of  the  girls 
have  for  the  gymnasium  work,  and  as  a  doctor's 
certificate  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  girl  may 
be  excused,  we  find  even  the  most  healthy  among 
them  producing  certificates,  which  are  given  with 
absolutely  no   reason. 

There  seems  at  present  to  be  only  one  way  to 
master  this  difficulty.  The  students,  even  though 
they  are  unable  to  take  the  work,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  gymnasium  and  watch.  Then 
lectures  should  be  given  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand what  each  exercise  is  given  for  and  why 
they  need  it  and,  lastly  the  work  made  so  inter- 
esting that  the  trouble  of  dressing  will  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

In  our  school  we  have  formed  a  girls  athletic 
association.  The  members  are  given  season  tickets 
to  all  exhibitions,  games  and  contests  held  in  the 
gymnasium  by  the  girls.  They  also  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  coached  in  basketball,  field-hockey 
and  tennis,  and  are  allowed  to  enter  the  annual 
athletic  contest.  With  these  inducements  before 
them  every  girl  in  our  chool  joined,  officers  were 
elected  and  the  association  started  in  to  do  what  it 
could  to  improve  the  gymnastic  conditions  and  to 
equip  the  gymnasium  better.  Meetings  of  this  associ- 
ation give  excellent  opportunities  for  short  lectures 
on  the  physical  work  and  seem  to  be  a  means 
of  getting  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
The  work  in  the  gymnasium  must  always  be 
something  new.  as  well  as  progressive.  A  regu- 
lar card  system  will  be  found  very  useful  here 
and  the  work  in  this  way  can  be  so  planned  that 
the  student  is  never  made  tired  by  having  the  same 
exercises   two   days   in  succession. 

The  tactics  of  the  lesson  should  be  given  with 
sharp  quick  commands  and  without  music,  as  better 
attention  is  then  given  to  the  posture  and  car- 
riage of  tlir  body,  which  seems  lost  when  music 
is  used. 

Such  free  work  should  be  given  as  may  easily 
be  taught  in  the  public  school  room.  Vigor  and 
snap  must  be  put  into  the  commands  if  they  are 
to  he  made  interesting  and  used  to  good  pur- 
Note: — See  article  in  December,  1906,  "American 
Gymnasia"  by  Miss  Taylor,  on  "Conditions  in  State 
Normal    Schools." 


pose.  Suitable  music  will  help  to  establish 
rhythm  and  force. 

As  the  classes  in  the  Normal  School  are  gen- 
erally large'  £ood  games  are  rather  scarce  and 
there  are  always  some  girls  who  do  not  care  to 
play.  After  discovering  this  I  tried  teaching  the 
"Virginia  Reel,"  "Paul  Jones,"  folk  dances,  etc 
These  are  enjoyed  by  all.  Besides  affording  good 
exercise,  they  teach  an  appreciation  of  rhythm. 

Apparatus  work  is  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some part  of  the  gymnastic  program.  Some  of 
the  girls  are  strong  enough  to  take  it  and  want 
nothing  else,  but  the  majority  are  weak  and  afraid 
of  getting  hurt.  For  this  part  of  the  lesson  the 
class  may  be  divided  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  girls,  and  while  one  section  takes  the  appara- 
tus work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
the  others,  in  charge  of  a  leader  may  be  given 
dancing,  a  game,  or  sometimes  free  work  which 
gives  a  chance  for  the  practice  teaching  so  much 
needed  in  the  normal  schooL 

Note  books  may  be  kept  by  the  student  to  very 
good  advantage.  Have  them  write  down  after 
each  lesson  any  new  command  that  they  may  be 
given.  If  this  is  compulsory  it  keeps  the  atten- 
tion during  the  lesson,  helps  them  to  remember  it 
by  writing  it  down  afterward  and  affords  them 
good  basis  for  their  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 


Playground  Work  in  New  York 

New  York  City  conducts  sixty-three  playgrounds 
this  summer.  At  most  of  these  there  is  gymnasium 
apparatus  for  the  boys  and  swings  for  the  girls. 
At  each  there  is  a  librarian,  who  tells  the  smaller 
children  stories  and  gives  out  books  to  the  larger; 
a  kindergarten  teacher,  and  gymnastic  teachers. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  exercise  at  one  of  the  playgrounds: — 

1.00  to  1.30.— The  assembly,  consisting  of  march- 
ing, singing,  the  salute  to  the  flag,  and  a  short  talk 
by  the  principal. 

1.30  to  2.30. — Organized  work  in  the  kindergarten 
and  in  gymnastics. 

2.30  to  3.00. — Organized  play,  including  all  of  the 
various  indoor  and  outdoor  games  which  may  be 
played  in  limited  space. 

3.00  to  4.00. — Military  and  gymnastic  drills,  folk 
dances,  and  appartatus  work  for  the  older  children, 
and  occupation  work  for  the  younger. 

4.00  to  4.45. — Organized  games,  basket-ball,  gym- 
nastic and  kinderarten  games. 

4.45  to  5-15. — Athletics  and  the  activities  of  the 
Good  Citizens'  Club. 

5.15  to  5.30. — The  dismissal,  including  marching 
and  singing. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  children  are  sent  in 
groups  to  the  room  set  apart  for  reading  and  quiet 
games.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  they  read  or  play  parlor  games. 

Folk  dancing,  which  has  been  so  successful  during 
the  regular  session  of  the  school  year  in  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  attractions. 
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Some  Recent  Books  and  Articles 


THE  NUTRITION     OF     MAN.— By  Russell  H. 

Chittenden,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Sc.D.     Published    by 

F.   A.   Stokes   Co.     Price  $3.00  net    (postage  22 

cents.) 

This  book  of  321  pages  presents  largely  the  lec- 
tures delivered  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Lowell 
Institute  course,  in  Boston.  Aim  of  the  book  is  to 
arouse  much  more  general  popular  interest  in  the 
subject  of  human  nutrition,  which  is  the  motive 
evident  in  all  the  author's  work  in  this  line.  The 
chapter  headings  are:  Foods  and  their  digestion; 
absorption,  assimilation,  and  the  processes  of  metab- 
olism; the  balance  of  nutrition;  source  of  the  en- 
ergy of  muscle  work,  with  some  theories  of  pro- 
teid  matabolism;  dietary  habits  and  the  true  food 
re(iuirements ;  further  experiments  and  observa- 
tions bearing  on  true  food  requirements;  the  effect 
of  low  proteid  diet  on  high  proteid  animals;  prac- 
tical applications  with  some  additional  data.  Sev- 
eral illustrations  show  progress  of  experiments 
made  in  laboratory  work.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  book  sums  up  very  briefly  the  auth- 
or's idea  of  a  proper  diet,  which  is  in  accord  with 
scientific  study  of  today:  "The  nutrition  of  man, 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  individual  in  a  man- 
ner adapted  to  obtaining  the  best  results,  involves 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  body 
under  different  conditions  of  life,  and  a  willingness 
to  accept  and  put  in  practice  the  principles  that  sci- 
entific research  has  brought  to  light,  even  though 
such  principles  stand  opposed  to  old-time  traditions 
and  customs.  The  master  words  which  promise 
help  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  intelligent  plan  of 
living  are  moderation  and  simplicity,  moderation  in 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  daily,  simplicity  in 
the  character  of  the  dietary,  in  harmony  with  the 
old  saying  that  man  eats  to  live  and  not  lives  to  eat. 
In  so  doing  there  is  promise  of  health,  strength  and 
longevity,  with  increased  efficiency,  as  the  reward 
of  obedience  to  Nature's  laws." 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.— By  Hough  and 
Sedgwick.  Ginn  &  Co.  Pages  557.  Illustrated. 
Price  51.25  (postage  10  cents). 

HYGIENE  AND  SAN  ITATION.— By  Hough  and 
Sedgwick,  (iinn  &  Co.  Pages  557.  Illnstrated. 
Price  5t. 25  (postage  10  cents). 

These  two  books,  just  published,  arc  reprints  from 
the  larger  book  by  the  same  authors.  "The  Human 
Mechanism."  As  the  original  work  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  publications  of 
its  type,  the  divided  book  is  likelv  to  appeal  to  in- 
structors and  students  who  will  find  the  same  ma- 
terial in  smaller  form  under  some  conditions  more 
serviceable.  "The  keynote  of  the  work  is  the  human 
IxkIv  as  a  j>hysicai  mechanism  and  the  behavior 
of  this  mechanism  in  response  to  the  conditions  and 
activities  of  daily  life." 

The  American  Gymnasia  Co.  Book  Department 
will  supply  any  publication  mentioned  under  "  Some 
Recent  Books  and  Articles  "  on  receipt  of  price  with 
postage  as  stated  if  to  be  forwarded  by  mail. 


MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS.— By 
j^  Baron  Nils  Posse,  edited  by  Baroness  Rose  Posse 
f  -New  and  enlarged  edition  1907.  Pages  308.  Price 
^^3.00. 

This  book,  especially  written  for  conditions  with- 
in the  field  of  physical  training  has  been  re-issued  in 
enlarged  form  with  the  addition  of  a  section  on 
"Medico-Gymnastic  Therapeutics."  Students  of  the 
general  subject  have  found  this  book  in  its  original 
form  of  much  value;  in  its  present  more  complete 
form  its  worth  is  considerably  increased.  One 
serious  defect  is  the  lack  of  either  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  an  index.  Among  the  topics  treated  are 
the  following,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  book's 
scope:  Definition  of  medical  gymnastics,  effects 
and  classification  of  movements,  with  description 
and  illustrations  of  movements  and  their  applica- 
tion ;  disorders  of  the  circulation,  disorders  of  diges- 
tion, disorders  of  nutrition,  disorders  of  locomo- 
tion, disorders  of  uterine  organs,  indications  and 
contra-indications  for  massage,  rules  for  writing 
prescriptions. 

Philadelphia  School  Playgrounds 

Sixty  playgrounds  have  been  open  in  Philadelphia 
during  July  and  August,  six  days  a  week,  seven 
hours  a  day.  As  a  rule  the  morning  session  is  from 
8.30  to  12.00  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  session  from 
2.30  to  6.00  o'clock.  All  playgrounds  have  one  teacher 
and  a  custodian;  those  most  frequented  have  two 
teachers  and  a  custodian.  These  playgrounds  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  of  the  city  board  of  public  education,  of 
which  W.  A.  Stecher  is  director.  Miss  Elizabeth 
O'Neill  is  supervisor  of  playgrounds.  The  general 
daily  program  may  be  of  interest: — 

FORENOON  PROGRAM. 

8.30  to    9.00. — Free  play  with  material  and  on  ap- 
apparatus. 

9.00  to    9.30. — Songs,  nature  talks  or  stories. 

9.30  to  10.00. — Marching,  games,  rhythms,  etc. 
10.00  to  10.30. — Games  for  younger  children. 
10.30  to  11.00. — Organization  games,  team  games. 
11.00  to  12.00. — Occupation. 

AKTERXON  PROGRAM. 

2.30  to  3.00.— Patriotic    songs,    quiet    games,    finger 

plays,  guessing  games,  etc 
3.00  to  3.30. — Free   play   with   material   and   on   ap- 
paratus. 
3.30  to  4.00. — Ball  games  and  sense  plays. 
4.00  to  4.30.— Games   for  older  children,  traditional 

and  gymnastic  games. 
4.30  to  5.00. — Free  play  or  contest  games. 
5.00  to  6.00. — Occupation. 

Special  Programs. — One  morning  each  week  a 
series  of  contest  games  and  races  is  arranged,  to 
which  parents  and  others  interested  are  invited.  One 
afternoon  each  week  is  intended  to  be  given  to  a 
series  of  patriotic  songs,  a  poem,  or  a  story.  Salut- 
ing the  flag,  or  where  possible  a  flag-raising  exercise 
with  suitable  marching  and  songs  is  included,  espe- 
cially in  the  so-called  "foreign  districts." 


Cincinnati  to  Have  More  Municipal  Physical 

Training 

The  city  council  of  Cincinnati  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  park  commission  to  draw  up  plans  for  a 
system  of  parks  to  be  modeled  after  the  Chicago 
South  Park  System.  Royal  S.  Melendy,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  project.  He  has  been  in 
communication  with  E.  B.  De  Groot,  Chicago,  rela- 
tive to  plans  and  specifications  for  McKinley  Park 
which  is  to  occupy  a  plot  of  ground  in  one  of  the 
crowded  districts  of  Cincinnati. 


Notes  from  France 


The  yearly  gymnastic  fete  at  Clermount  Ferrand 
in  May  was  participated  in  by  over  3000  gymnasts, 
who  went  through  six  groups  of  exercises  to  music, 
with  much  smartness.  Among  the  pyramids  were 
some  composed  of  forty-eight  men,  showing  much 
muscular  ability,  perhaps  too  much  from  the  Amer- 
ican physical  training  standpoint 

An  international  exhibition  of  physical  training 
interests  is  being  promoted  for  France. 


GYMNASIUM  HAND  BOOK  FOR 
WOMEN 

With  the  publication,  this  summer,  in  time 
for  the  fall  gymnasium  season,  of  the  Gymna- 
sium Hand  Book  for  Women,  the  Hastings 
System  of  Physical  Examination  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  announcement  that  the  Hand 
Book  is  nearly  ready  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  physical  directors  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  been  awaiting  its  appearance.  The 
Hand  Book  will  correspond  to  the  Hand  Books 
previously  prepared  for  men  and  for  boys, 
which  are  now  in  use  in  150  or  more  of  the 
leading  gymnasiums  for  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Gymnasium  Hand  Book  for  Women  will 
be  adapted  to  ages  17  to  30  years.  In  addition 
to  the  anthropomotric  chart  there  will  be  sug- 
gestions for  new  members,  advice  concerning 
personal  hygiene,  diet,  character  of  exercise, 
etc. 

A  special  circular  containing  detailed  infor- 
mation of  the  entire  Hastings  System  of  Phys- 
ical Examination  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Further  information  on  any  subject  will  be  sup- 
plied by  letter  if  stamps  is  enclosed  with  in- 
quiry. 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  COMPANY 
BOSTON.   MASS. 


Boston  Extends  City  Playgrounds  and 

Gymnasiums 

By  a  special  loan  bill,  passed  by  the  Boston  dty 
council  in  July,  funds  will  be  provided  for  material 
extension  of  the  public  gymnasiums,  playgrounds 
and  baths  of  the  municipality.  The  bill  carries  about 
$350,000  for  the  purpose,  including  improvements 
of  present  facilities,  new  playgrounds  and  three 
new  bath  houses. 

Ladder  Calisthenics 

A  new  book  by  A*  B*  WEGENER 

Liberally  illtsslrated  from  photographs 

showing  practical  yrmnaritim 

exercises  on  the  vertical 

ladder.    Exerdses  may  Afow  in  process 

rfS  bLT"^  ''''  '^^^  ^f  ptriftca/fo/l 

AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SODERLUND 


ANTI-SCALDING 

SHOWER  VALVE 


OPERATED  BY  ONE  HANDLE 

MAY  BE  FITTED  FOR  ANY  SIZE 
FLOOR.  CEILING  OR  WALL  CONNECTIONS 


The  "  SODKRLUND  "  VALVE  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  Buildings,  High  Schools. 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Sanitariums,  and  all  Public  and  Private 
Institutions  where  it  is  essential  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  of  scalding  to  persons  using  the 
shower  baths. 

This  valve  is  made  in  two  sizes :  oiv  4  inch  and  5  1-2  inch  centres, 
and  may  be  fitted  for  floor,  ceiling  or  wall  connections.  ^  By 
the  use  of  extension  connections  it  may  be  fitted  for  any  wider 
spread  desired,  making  it  possible  to  substitute  on  any  shower 
already  installed,  regardless  of  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  supply  pipes. 

Complete  catalog  ffivinff  full  information,  prices,  etc, 
may  be  had  upon  request 

UNION  BRASS  WORKS  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


(SOLC   MANUFACTURCRS) 


MASS. 


THE  BOLIN  INSTITUTE 

for 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

and  THERAPEUTICS 

645-7  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  annual  course  in  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  and 
Massage  begins  October  ist,  1907. 

Specially  adapted  for  graduates  of  Normal 
Schools. 

Extensive  and  varied  clinical  practice. 


Mention  "American  Gymnasia"  when  writing  to  advertisers 


What  Subscribers  Say  About  American  Gymnasia 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  experience,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  the  merits  of  an  article 
is  to  personally  use  it  and  test  it. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  Gymnasia  is  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to 
read  it  for  several  consecutive  months.  Several 
hundred  teachers  of  physical  training  have  been 
trying  this  method  during  the  time  American  Gym- 
nasia has  been  in  existance  and  have  found  it 
satisfactory.  Now  and  then  a  subscriber  writes  in 
a  letter  on  some  other  subject,  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  journal.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  are  of  great  value  to  those 
who  are  guiding  the  publication,  because  in  this 
way  the  real  feelings  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  profession  can  be  guaged  and  we  can  tell  how 
nearly  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  the  daily  work  all  over 
the  country.  We  may  know  what  sort  of  reading 
matter  a  physical  training  teacher  ought  to  read 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  off-hand  what  sort  of 
reading  matter  the  teacher  desires  to  have  in 
American  Gymnasia.  Free  expression  of  approval 
and  equally  free  criticism  are  always  welcome. 

Some  extracts  from  recent  letters  from  subscri- 
bers are  interesting.  As  these  comments  were  not 
intended  for  publication  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
printing  names,  and  therefore  give  only  the  initials 
and  the  locations  of  the  writers. 

If  such  are  the  opinions  of  regular  readers  of 
American  Gymnasia,  is  it  not  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  equally  valuable  and  interesting?  Subscrip- 
tions are  received  all  this  month — $1.50  a  year, 
twelve  months. 


SUBSCRIBERS  OPINIONS 

I  enjoy  your  publication  very  much  and  find 
many  practical  articles  in  its  columns  of  especial 
value  in  my  field.  H.  E.  H.,  Ga. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  one  year's  subscription. 
Have  neglected  sending  and  miss  the  paper  very 
much  L.  B.  C.,  R.  I. 


I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find  it  a  help 
in  my  work  as  physical  director.         C.  C.  E.,  Pa. 


It  is  a  valuable  magazine  to  me  because  of  the 
helpful  articles  contained  in  it,  and  because  I  can 
keep  track  of  the  different  fields  and  directors. 

R.  F.  S.,  Iowa. 

It  is  as  good  a  journal  as  I  believe  published  in 
the  country.  C.  J.  M.,  Pa. 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much,  and  think  you 
are  making  good  progress.  A.  G.  D.,  Wash. 


The  news  items  relating  to  the  positions  held  by 
graduates  of  various  schools  seem  to  me  helpful 
and  the  broad  range  of  topics,  and  subjects  covered, 
seem  to  me  good.  M.  E.  M.,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  most  helpful  and  instructive  to 
me.  M.  B.  N.,  N,  Y. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  without  your  publication 
which  is  so  valuable  in  both  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  G.  B.  V.,  Mass. 


Enclosed  please  find  renewed  subscription.  Your 
magazine  has  filed  so  large  a  want  in  my  own  case 
that  I  wish  to  send  only  words  of  appreciation. 
Being  so  far  from  the  centers  of  physical  educa- 
tion its  way  of  touching  upon  general  subjects  rela- 
ted to  the  profession  have  brought  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  its  coming  each  month.         J.  R.  L.,  Gal. 


It  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  gymnastic  world 
and  I  consider  it  up  to  date.  M.  B.  G,  N.  Y. 


I   consider  "American   Gymnasia"  a  very   superi- 
or and  helpful  magazine.  S.  B.  D.,  Mich. 


Although  we  buy  the  "Gymnasia"  regularly  from 
the  news  stand,  I  think  it  time  we  became  a  regular 
subscriber  from  headquarters.  Enclosed  please  find 
order  and  check.  In  my  opinion  your  magazine  is 
steadily  improving.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

A.  A.  G,  III. 


Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much,  and  that  it  really  is  filling  a  long  felt  need  to 
the  profession.  G.  W.  B.,  Colo. 


I  find  it  very  valuable  and  think  it  will  fill  and  is 
filling  a  need  of  physical  directors. 

E.  L.  H.,  D.  C. 


I    will    renew    my    subscription.     I    would    not    be 
without  it.  J.  S.  A..  111. 


MEDART'S 

New  Catalog 

[lA  t^^ymimsiuni  supplies  is 
just  coaling  off  the  press. 

ih  covers  everything  that 

Ms  used  ill  the  gymnasium. 

|This   catalog    will    he    of 

\iili;c  to  you  for   the  in- 

tonnatioii  it  contains,  and 

Lis  ;i  'juide  to  the  proper 

cc[nipment  of  the  gymnasium. 


/TiYMNASTIC: 
Mi>PARATUSi 


It  i.H  the  QUALITY  <if  Medart  GyiiiiiHMiiiiii 
Siii>i>li<>H.  HiKl  the  KK.ASONABLE  PKICKS 
at  A«-hi4'li  they  are  offei*e<l,  that  iiiakeM  thiH 
eatah>ic  ho  nei-essary  to  anyone  iiitereHteil  in 
KymiiaHiuiii  work. 

Send  for  it  to-day — it's  yours  for  the  asking 


FRED  MEDART 

3535  I^J'Kai.b  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PROFESSIONAL  WANTS 


DO  YOU   WANT  ANYTHING? 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  TO  GET  IT  BY 
USING  THE  "PROFESSIONAL  WANT" 
PAGE     OF     "AMERICAN      GYMNASIA"? 

Small  advertisements  here  are  not  expensive. 
They  reach  readers  all  over  the  country.  They 
bring  results.  No  personal  publicity;  unless  desired 
idvertiser's  name  not  printed. 

Announce  here  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  for 
sale  or  wanted— old  APPARATUS  and  EQUIP- 
MENT for  sale  or  wanted— new  POSITION 
WANTED-or  INSTRUCTOR  for  gymnasium  or 
playground. 

fERSONAL  WANTS  four  lines  free  of  any 
chaige  to  subscribers.  (See  announcement  in  March 
and  earlier  issues  of  the  magazine.)  Business  wants 
and  extra  lines  lo  cents  a  line  for  each  insertion. 

INSTRUCTORS  WANTED 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  representative  wanted.— 
American  Gymnasia  Co.  desires  instructor  or  stu- 
dent in  each  normal  and  training  school  to  act  as 
regular  representative.  Compensation.  Address 
American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARTS 

FOR  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
purposes.  I  make  to  order  all  kinds  of  anatomical 
and  physical  training  charts  and  diagrams,  in  black 
and  white  or  colored  brush-work.  Write,  stating  part, 
size,  and  if  colors  are  wanted,  or  send  cut.  ERNEST 
HERMANN,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

ONE  HUNDRED  Expanded  Metal  Merrltt  Lockers 
at  a  bargain.  Equipped  with  keyless  locks.  Qood 
as  new.  Address  Central  Department,  Y.M.C. A., 
153  LaSaile  Street,  Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND  VAULTING  BAR.  Fixed 
wooden  uprights  (9'  -9")  with  steel-cored  wooden 
bar  (6ft.)  complete. 

Address  A.  C.  P.,  ••American  Qymnasla." 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

A  DIRECTOR,  with  school  and  Y.  M.C.  A.  experi- 
ence, desires  position  in  school  or  college  work. 
Private  school  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
Address  L.  X.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICALDIRECTOR,  seven  years'  experience, 
exceptionally  good  gymnast,  fair  athlete,  desires  posi- 
tion where  part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  prepara- 
tion. Married  and  small  family.  Best  references. 
Address  C.  J.  V.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  several  years  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  college  experience,  desires  position  in 
school  or  college  worlL  Married.  Address  M.  C. 
S.,  "American  Gymnasia." 


HONOR  GRADUATE  in  phy.sical education, now 
director  of  largest  school  in  Canada,  desires  similar 
position  in  the  States.  Address  E.  A.  C,  "American 
Gymnasia." 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years  under  Dr. 
Sargent,  now  director  largest  military  schools  west 
of  West  Point,  desires  position  in  college  or  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  with  chance  to  study  medicine.  Address  H. 
W.  B.,  "American  Gymnasia." 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR,  four  years  Y.  M.  C  A. 
experience,  single,  good-  gymnast,  fencer,  etc, 
desires  position  in  preparatory  school  where 
part  time  can  be  spent  in  college  preparation. 
Best  references.  Address  F.  C  W^  American 
Gymnasia. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  graduate  of  noted  eastern 
school  of  physical  education,  four  years  experi- 
ence, best  references,  desires  position  as  direc- 
tor in  university  or  large  normal  sdiool.  Ad- 
dress R.  A.  R.,  American  Gymnasia. 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


'  We  need  70a  for  positions  iMiyini;  $600  to  $3000.  If  7011  wnnt  a  better  place,  |;et  onr 
plan.  For  teachers  of  a3i7  subject  who  can  also  coach  athletic  teams,  or  specialists  in 
Ph7sical  Training  and  Athletics,  write  us. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TBACHERS'  BUREAU 
axa  8.  Second  Street,  Rockford,  111. 


ATHLETIC 
COACHES 


AMERICAN  GYMNASIA  INSTRUCTORS'  EXCHANGE 


MEN  WANTED 

APPLICATIONS  are  on  file  for  several  directors  of 
physical  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s,  schools,  colleges, 
playgrounds ;  and  for  athletic  coaches  for  several 
positions. 

REGISTRATION  in  American  Gymnasia  Instruc 
tors'  Exchange  (fee  5r.oo)  is  necessary  to  secure 
detailed  information.     Send  for  free  blanks. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

SEVERAL  men  and  women  directors  of  physical 
training  are  registered  with  us,  for  whom  positions 
adapted  to  their  abilities  are  required. 

CORRESPONDENCE  from  Heads  of  Institutions 
needing  physical  directors  is  invited. 

I N FORMATION  from  readers  of  this  advertisement 
concerning  vacant  positions  is  requested.  Such 
information  may  help  someone  to  secure  a  place. 


Nori:. — American  Gymnasia  Instructors'  Exchange  always  has  instructors  available  for  positions,  and 
positions  waiting  for  instructors.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  special  requirements  that  make  it  necessary 
to  seek  elsewhere  than  on  our  lists,  as  is  being  done  in  this  advertisement.     American  Gymnasia  Co.,  Boston.  Ma«s. 


^ 


